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ABERDEEN, THE PRUDENTIAL 
BUILDINGS, 446. 
Abigail, The Victory of, 238. 
Abortive Building Code, An, 160. 
Abortive Competition, An, 434. 
Abuse of Credit, The, 217. 
Accidents, How to Prevent, 478. 
Advice Gratis, Architectural, 237. 
Age and the Style, The, 148. 
Agency, Extras and, 335. 
Agricultural Buildings, Fireproofing, 
253. 
Win dade at Hereford, Old, 406. 
Almshouses, The Ironmongers’, 61. 
Almshouses, The Whitgift, 160. 
Ambitious Craftsman, The, 496. 
America, Architectural Education in, 
475. 
America, Reinforced Concrete in, 4 
American Architecture, Modern, 5 
American Attitude, Architecture and 
the, 496. 
America’s Example, 407. 
America Square, Minories, No, 16,"124. 
Appointment of West Riding Educa- 
tion Architect, 504. 
Apprenticeship Board, The plumbers’ 
Company’s, 424. 
Apprenticeship Conference at 
Mansion House, 434. 
Apprenticeship Question, The, 415. 
Arbitration Clauses, 335. 
Architect in Farce, The, 258. ' 
Architects, Annual Congress. of 
French, 11. 
Architects’ Assistants, 


the 


Guild of, 7, 
509. 

Architects for the Royal Academy, 
2t, 7 

Architects of the Day, II., Mr. Ernest 
Newton, F.R.1.B.A., 22; III., Mr. 
Mervyn Edmund Macartney, B.A., 
Ben la Ac, Lora, Lode, LV, Mr. 
Geo. B. Post, of New York, 181; V., 
Mr. D. H. Burnham, of Chicago, 
2s9; VI. and VII., Messrs. Lan- 
chester and Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A., 
337; VIII., Mr. Jean-Louis Pascal, 
Membre de l'Institut de France, 
417; IX., Professor Reginald Blom- 
held, A.R.A., etc., 517. 

Architect’s View of Quantity Survey- 
ing, An, 419. 

Architectural Advise Gratis, 237. 

Association, 277, 


on 


Architectural 316, 
340, 356, 398, 427, 497. 

Architectural Copyright, 62, 523. 

Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, 


Glasgow, 30. 
Architectural Credentials, 

and, 258. 
Architectural 

America, 475. 
Architectural Oddities, 496. 
Architectural Refinements, 257. 
Architectura] Topics, 277. 
Architectural Tour, The New, 142. 
Architecture and the American Atti- 


California 


Education, 84; in 


tude, 496. : 

Architecture, Cistercian, 404; Freak, 
336; ‘Guide Books and, 121; 
Modern American, 527; Modern 
Ecclesiastical, 2; New Zealand, 
315; of the Incas of Pern, The, 
398; Some Minor Italian, 497. 

Art and Dogma, 1. 

Art and Mathematics, 473. 

Art and Sentiment, 496. 

Art and Instinct, 159. 

Art Essential, An, 495. 

Art, Patriotism in, 179. 

Ashton Memorial, Lancaster, The, 


631. 

Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers (1900), Ltd., 236. 
Atheneum Club Redecorated, The, 

184. 


BACK-TO-BACK HOUSES, 103. 
Balfour on Beauty, Mr., 415. 
Ballot, Our Royal Academy, 21, 27, 


40, 62, 84. 
Barnsley’s New Council School, 41, 
62. 
Basement Houses, 102. 
Bath Controversy, The Old, 258. 
Baths, Hammersmith Public, 647. 
Beauty, Mr. Balfour on, 415. 
Beaux Arts, The Ecole des, 106. 
Belgian Builders’ Visit, The, 147. 
Berkshire County Council Offices, 


Reading, 205, 250. 

Bill, London County Council (General 
Powers), 1910, 492; The Housing 
and Town Planning, in Parliament, 
185, 394; The Town Planning in 
Danger, 257. 

Bills of Quantities, Tendering for the 
Supply of, 353. 

Bills, The Development and Housing, 
296. 

Birmingham Architectural 
tion, 480. 

Birmingham Municipal School of Art, 
119. 

Birmingham University, s, 630. 

Blackfriars Bridge, The Widening of 


222 


Associa- 
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Blackfriars Subways, The Opening of, 
447- 
Blistering, Paint, Its Cause and Cure, 


71. 

Blomfield, Professor Reginald, 
A.R.A., etc. (No. TX. of Architects 
of the Day, Series), 517. 

Brentford’s’ Blockade, 21. 

Brick and Tile Trade, Brighter Pros- 
pects \for the, 8. 

Isrick, Cement, 430. 

Bricklaying, and Improved System of, 
412. 

Brickmakers, The Last 
218. 

Brickmaking, Recent Changes in, 149. 

Bricks and Victory, 258. 

Bridge Beautiful and Otherwise, The, 


Straw for, 


Tye 
Bridge, Blackfriars, The Widening of, 


222; St. Paul’s, 14, 40, 360. 
British Fire Prevention Committee, 
The, 96. 


British Uralite Co., Asbestos Slates, 
178. 

Budget, Builders and the, 393; Build- 
and the, 58, 71. 

Builder as Lord Mayor of Bristol, 
307. 

Builder, Science and the, 148. 

Builders and the Budget, 393. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution Din- 
ner, 435. 

Builders’ Burning Questions, 251. 

Builders’ Interests, The Essential 
Unity of, 282. 

Builders’ Locked-up Capital, 159. 

Builders’ Notes, 53, 75, 147, 380. 

Builders’ Quantities, 393. 

Building and the Budget, 58, 71. 

Building Code, An Abortive, 160. 

“Building for all Time,” 147. 

Building Materials, Fire-Resisting 
Properties of Various, 321. 

Building of Whitgift’s Hospital, The, 
161. 

Building, Sanitary, 61. 


Building Trade Organisation in 
France, 303, 331. 

Building Trades Exchange, Edin- 
burgh, 359. 

Buildings, Buried, 40; Recent 
British, 625—66r. 

Bulls, 2. 


Buried Buildings, 4o. 
Buried Treasure, Land Values and, 


Te 

Burnham, D. H. (No. V. of Architects 
of the Day Series), 259. 

By-Laws and Outlaws, Paris, 276. 

By-laws, Fireproof Construction and 
the, 16. 


“CABLE” SYSTEM OF HEATING, 
THE, 530. 

California and Architectural Creden- 
tials, 258. 

Canons of Taste in Street Architec- 
LUTE Sy Lae 

Canterbury Contentions, 4rr. 

Cardiff Theatre, Fire at a, 407. 

Carron Company, 178, 196. 

Cathedrals, St. Paul’s, Fire Preven- 
tion at, 1; Dunkeld Restoration of, 
633. 

Causes of Faulty Concrete Construc- 
tion, Some @70, 384. 

Cement and Brick, 324. 

Cement Brick, 439. 

Cement, Strength Tests of, 4os. 

Chance Bros. and Co., Vitreous Tiles 
and Mosaic, 76. 

Changes in Brickmaking, Recent, 1409. 

Charles Follen McKim: An Apprecia- 
tion, 239. 

Charming Chelsea, 221. 

“Checkfire’ Doors, 333. 

Chelsea, Charming, 221. 

Chelsea Town Hall, 635. 

Cheltenham and _ District, 
Buildings of, 316, 340. 

Chivalry, Shields and, 108. 

Choisy, M. Auguste, The Late, 253. 

Churches, Fires in, 408. 

Church, Dodford, Worcestershire, 
655; of St. Paul, West Ealing, 652. 

Churchill Cottage Homes, The, 640. 

Cills in Brick Buildings, Window, sos. 

Cinderella of the Arts, The, 433. 

Cistercian Architecture, 404. 

City of Noble Towers, A, 108. 

City of the Future, The, 122. 

Civic Design, Subways and, 394. 

Clauses, Arbitration, 335. 

Club, The Atheneum, Redecorated, 


Notable 


184. 

Club, The Royal Automobile, London, 
652. 

Coal, Contractors’ Use of, A. Scienti- 
fic Svstem of Buying, 32, 57. 

Coke Breeze and Stone Concretes, 
AIl. 

Coke Breeze in Concrete, 63. 

Coloured Buildines, 453. 

Colour, Form and, 180. 

Combined Drainage Conundrum, 197. 

Coming Events, 7, 60, 272, 344, 384, 
379, 414, 420, 438, 460. 
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Committee, Town Planning Advisory, 
433- 
Competition, An Abortive, 434. 
COMPETITIONS— 
Aberdare Isolation Hospital, 360. 
Berkshire Council Offices, x94. 
Burslem Town Hall, 162. 
Cornwall County Offices, 124. 
Deptford Branch Library, 28-2. 
Eltham Parish Hall, 360. 
Grimsby Town Hall Extension, 124 
200, 
Hamilton New Academy, 281. 
Liscard, New Library, 5. 
Middlesbrough Library, 206, 344. 
Preston Grammar School, qo2. 
Rome, International Architectural 
Competition, 344. 
Stoke Town Hall, 162, 206. 
Walton-on-Naze New 
School, 282. 
Warrington Elementary School, 282, 


Counc’! 


344- 
Whitby Secondary School, 282. 
Workington Technical School, 382, 
402. 
Competitions Again, 275. 
Competitions, Criticisms of, Barnsley 
Council School, 41; Liscard Public 
Library, 118; Berkshire County 
Council Offices, Reading, 205, 250; 
Newburn New Council Offices, 245; 
Stoke-on-Trent Municipal Ruilding 
Extension, 190. 
Competitions of the year, 611. 
Competitions, The Crux of, 1709. 
Concrete, Coke Breeze in, 63. 
Concrete Institute, 17, 422. 
Concrete Pipe for Water under High 
Pressure, 158. 
Concrete, Reinforced, 132, 163; Steel 
and, in 1910, 662. 
Concreting, Practical, 56, 74. 
Conditions, Contract, 416. 
Conference of Secretaries of the 
National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers at Leeds, 329. 
Conference, Town Planning, 474, 490. 
Congress of French Architects, 
Annual, 11. 
Continental Street Lighting, 45. 
Contract Conditions, 416. 
Contractors and Corporations, 342. 
Contractors’ Temporary Tackle, 379. 
Contractors’ Use of Coal: A Scienti- 
fic System of Buying, 32, 57. 
Contractural Referees, 237. 
Controversy, The Whitgift Hospital, 
148. 
Conversazoine, A.A., Annual, 427. 
Copyright, Architectural, 62, 523. 
Corporations, Contractors and, 342. 
CORRESPONDENCE— 


“Middlesbrough Library Competi- 
tion,’ by Hoskins and Brown, 
Kitching and Lee, and W. H. 
Bourne, A.R.I.B.A., 4. 

“Concrete Bridge,’ by James 


Smyth, 37. 

“Middlesbrough Library Competi- 
tion,’ by Hoskins and Brown, 
Kitching and Lee, and W. Hi. 
Bourne, A.R.I.B.A., 46. 

“The Building Trade and the Bud- 
get,” by John A. Mactagegart, 72; 

“Plaster Prices at Manchester,” by 
J. B. Johnson and Co., 73. 


“Steelwork Design,” by: Percy J. 
Waldram, 116. 
“Hardships of Tendering,” by 


Heating Engineer; 
Declining Trade?’ 
Castle, 173. 

“Builders’ Locked-up Capital,’’ by 
M.; “‘Gantry Girders,” by D. W. 
Ro; 108: 

“Houses in Square Formation,” by 
R. Thomasson, and §S. Pointon 
Taylor, 203. 

“Hardships of Tendering,’ by 
Charles F. H. Nightingale, 203. 
“Builders’ Locked-up Capital,’’ by 

A.G.W., 205. 

“Winchester Cathedral,”’ 
Thomas Potter; ‘Gantry 
ders,”’ by Henry Adams, 230. 

“The Budget and the Builder,” by 
S. Cooper Stevens, 248. 

“Reinforced Concrete Svstems,’”’ 
by the United Kingdom Fireproof- 


“Is Joinerv a 
by Arthur 


by 
Gir- 


ing Co., Ltd.; “Architectural 
Competitions,” by ‘‘Experience,” 
374- 

“Quantities and Contracts,’ by 


“Contractor,” 427. 
“Builders? Locked-up Capital,” by 
a Lancashire Builder, 465. 
“Builders and the Budget,” by H. 
R. Selley. 474. 
Cottage, A Gardener’s, 17. 
Cottage Dwellings. 103. 
Cottage Homes, The Churchill, 640. 
Cottages »t Letchworth, 12. 
Country Houses, Fireproofing, 167. 
Craftsman, The Ambitious, 496. 
Credentiais, Workmen’s, 295. 
Credit, The Abuse of, 217. 


Crittall and Co., Richard (Automatic 
Continuous Water Boiler), 334. 
Crux of Competitions, The, 179. 


DEATH-TRAP, THE OUT OF-DATE 
147. 

Decade of Fire Prevention, A, 8. 

Decoration, German, 104. 

Decoration, Notes on, 477. 

Decorations and other Orations, 22 

Decorative Ideals, 275. 

Design and Planning of Roller Skat- 
ing Rinks, 68. 

Design for a Secondary School, 123. 

Design in Reinforced Concrete, 416. 

Development and Housing Bills, The, 
296. 

Dewsbury Dispute as to Extras, 2s5r. 

Dignity at a Discount, 22. 

Dinner, Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, 435; “I.C.5.”_ Celebration, 
236; Institute of Builders’ Annuai, 
300. . 

Disaster at Newport, The, 1. 

Dodford Church, Worcestershire, 655. 

Dogma, Art and, 1. 

Dolly Statuary, 179. 

Doloment Patent Jointless Flooring, 


429. 

Doulton and Co., Ltd. (Strand Hotel 
Sanitary Fittings), 236. 

Drainage Conundrum, The Combined 
197. 

Drain or Sewer? 502, 

Dry Rot, Responsibility for, 295. 

Nullest Spot, The, 30. 

Dulwich and Norwood (London Sub- 
urbs), 122. 

Dunkeld Cathedral Restora‘ion, 633. 

Dwellings, Cottage, 103. ; 


CARLY LONDON THEATRES, 160. 
Isarthwork in England, 142. 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, The, 106. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
485. 
Edinburgh Building 
change, 359. 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Co.’s New 
Head Office, 639. 
Edition-de-Luxe, Our New, 415, 454. 
Education, Architectural, 84. 
Education Question, The, se2. 
Effects of Fire on Fire-resisting Con- 
struction, 485. 
Electrical House Wiring, 241. 
Electricity in Buildings, VII., 376- 
Engineering Workshops, Silvertown, 
661. 
Engineers v. Plumbers, 464. 
England, Earthwork in, 142. 
ENQUIRIES ANSWERED— 
Acoustics, 113. 
Air Space Question, 410. 
Appointments Abroad, 490. 
Basswood, Quality of, 185, 228. 
Bending Joists, 488. 
Bird’s Eye View, 92. 
Board of Education Examination, 


Trades Ex- 


TIS. 
Books on Hot-water Work, 272; on 
Reinforced Concrete Formule, 


327; on Church Design, 488; on 


Estate Work, 488; Value of, 509. 
Bowling Green, 490. 
Bowling Saloon, Indoor, and 


American Bowls, 113. 

Braced Collar Beam Roof, 9. 

Building to Measure in Rome, 176. 

Buildings to Measure in the Croy- 
don District, 20. 

Building to Sketch and Measure in 
Newbury, 185. 

Buildings io Sketch at Oxford, 209. 

Buildings to Sketch near Bourne- 
mouth, o1. 

By-laws for 
252, 

Calculation for Steel Girder, r1o. 

Calculations for Steel Girder, 30. 

Cement, Dark Grey, 20. 

Cleaning Cement and Oil off Tiled 
Floors, or. 

Combined Drainage, 185. 

“Complete Body of Architecture,” 
Ware’s, 209. ; 
Cost of Office Building, 486. 

Dampness of Brick and Flint Wall, 
184. 

Dilapidations, Question of, 440. 

Domestic Hot Water Arrange- 
ments, 429. 


Building Inspectors, 


Drainage By-laws, 490. 

Drainage of Old Houses, 92. 

Duresco, 92. 

Earwigs, Building Infested with, 
440. 

Encroachment, or. 

‘Examinations, Engineering. 126. 

Extension of Premises, Rights of, 
146. 


Factory Roof, 509. 

Fee for Design, 185. 
Fireproof Floor, 488. 
Fireproofing Fioor, 509. 
Fixing Casement Stay, 430. 
Flue Construction, 272. 
Fumigating Oak in Situ, 110, 
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Gantry Girders, 110. 

Girder to Stanchion, Connection of, 

Gordon's Formula for Struts, 29. 

Graphic Solution of Semi-circular 
Domes, 93. 

Hair for Plastering, 228. 

Half-timbered Construction, 500. 

Hammerbeam Roof Truss _ for 
Church, 410. 

Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
228. 

Hip Rafter, Length of, 30. 

Inspectorship and other Posts, 490. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers’ 
Examinations, 29. 

Kiln Drying of Wood, 228. 

Laundry Liquid Waste, Treating, 


Westminster, 


29. 

Law as to advertising for Tenders, 
272. 

Laying out Racing Tracks, 490. 

Leaky Tanks, Remedy for, 185 . 

Liability for Fire Premium, 488. 

Lion Base, Illustrations of, 486. 

Load on Channel Section, 9. 

Main Sewer, Connecting to, 2209. 

Measuring Concrete Spandrel Steps 
410. 

Mortar, Defective, 510. 

“Parallel of Ancient Architecture,” 
Frearts, 176. 

Plague of Snails and Slugs, 93. 

Plaster Peeling off, 486. 

Portico of the Pantheon, 327. 

Practising in Prohibited Area, 488. 


Pressure in Water Company’s 
Main, 93. ; 
Prohibition from Practice under 


Articles of Apprenticeship, 271. 
Quantities, Taking off, 327. 
Rainfall at Manchester, 490. 
Rainwater Tanks, Constructing 

Large, 176. 

Rating of Workshops, 228. 
Reinforced Concrete Floor, 

structing, 113. 

Reinforced Concrete Flooring, 327. 

Removing Paint from Oakwork, 
110. 

Roller Rink Floor, 488. 

Roof Truss for Motor Garage, 410. 


Con- 


R.I.B.A., Examinations, 30, 229. 

R.I.B.A., Mechanics and Physics, 
271. 

‘Sanitary Accommodation, Powers 
as to, 184. be 
Sewage Works for Small Town, 


440. 
Short Formule for Reinforced Con- 
erete, 228. 
Society of Architects’ 
tions, 229 
Space aa, Ww eight of Water, 29. 
Specification, Writing, 113. 
Stain, Permanent Green, 30. 
Steel and Conerete Floor, 9. 
Steel Calculation, 126. 
Stress Diagram for Hammerbeam 
Truss, 252. 
' Stress Diagram for Open Timber 
Roof Truss, 1o. 
Stresses in Curved Tie-bar, 9. 
Stresses in Domes, 30. 
Sub-contract Tendering, 146, 
Testing Portland Cement, 490. 
Thrusts in Masonry Dome, 490. 
Tie-rods to Hal] Roof, ro. 
Timber, Buying, 184. 
- Timber Roof Trusses, 91. 
Trough Flooring Design, 10. 
Truss for Church Roof, 9. 
Urban Council’s Powers, 488. 
Valuer’s License, 110. 
Vaulting, Stability of, 126. 
Wall or Fence? 93. 
Walis, Length and Thickness of, 


Examina- 


92. 
Withdrawing a Tender, 112. 
Workmen’s Compensation 

146. 

Essential Unity, 276. 

Eternit Tiles, 466. 
Examination Results, Liverpool Uni- 
versity School of Architecture, 63. 
Examinations, R.I.B.A., and Recent 

Modifications, 129, 18) 240. 

Examples, Two Noteworthy, 474. 

“Exemplar,” a New, 354. 

Excavator, The Largest, 230. 

Exchange, An International, 315. 

Exchanges, Labour, 257, 315. | 

Exhibition, Japan-British, 504 . 

Extinguisher, A New Fire, 4. 

Extras and Agency, 335. 


Points, 


FACTORIES, FOREIGN,—Made in 

-in England, 142. 

Farce, The Architect in, 258. 

Farnham Royal, Bucks, House at, 
123. 

Fastening of Fire Doors, The, 16. 

Faulty Concrete Construction, Some 
Causes of, 370, 384. 

Federation at Portsmouth, The, 61. 

Federation News, 18, 37, 59, 101, 119, 
140, 176, 215, 254, 272, 293, 334» 
359, 370, 412, 430, 451, 493) 51l. 


Fires, at Cardiff Theatre, 407; at 
Glasgow, Dhe, -Great; 170; _ at 
Toronto, The, 248; at York, Min- 


ster, 246; in Cannon Street, Lon- 
don, The, 167. 

Fire Brigade Committee, L.C.C., 11. 
Fire Brigade, The London, too. 


_ Fire Brigades, Private, 168. 


Fire Doors, The Fastening of, 16. 

Fire Drill in Schools, 407. 

Fire Engines, Steam Motor, 246. 

Fire Extinguisher, A new, 4. 

Fire Insurance Surveying for 
“Stickit’’ Architects, 168. 

Fire Panics, 247 . 

Fire Precautions, 
246. 

Fire Prevention, A Decade of, 8; a 
Duty, 15; at St. Paul’s, 1; Com- 
mittee, The British, g6; in Ger- 
many, 15}; in Paris, 246. 

Fire Prevention Notes, 15, 16, 96, 168, 
169, 246, 323, 324, 407, 408, 492, 


Rein- 


Printing Office, 


493- 

Fireproof Building Material, 
forced Concrete as a, 96. 

Fireproof Construction and the By- 
laws, 16. 

Fireproof Construction Needed, 96. 

Fireproof Doors, Tests of, 96. 

Fireproofing and Foolproonng, 147. 

Fireproofing Agricultural Buildings, 
ph 

Fireproofing Country Houses, 167. 

Fireproofing, Pioneer Efforts in, 15; 
Tile and Concrete, 168. 

Fire Resistance, Reinforced Concrete 

and, 6. 

Fire-resisting Construction, 
of Fire on, 485. 

Fire-resisting Properties of Various 
Building Materials, 321. 

Fire Risks in Printing Works, 169. 

rire Test, A Purely Practical, 244. 

Fire Tests, 16. 

Fires and Fees, 323. 

Fires in Churches, 409. 

Fires of Negligence, The, 323. 

Fleet Street, The Obliteration of, 
304. 

Floor System, A New Tile and Con- 
crete, 407, 

Foreign Factories—Made in 
land, 142. 

Foreign Granite, 147. 

Form and Colour, 180. 

France, Building Trade Organisation 
IN, 303, 331s. 

Freak Architecture, 336. 

French Fire Prevention 


Effects 


Eng- 


Committee, 


324. 
Future, The Style of the, 373. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE, A, 17. 
Garden Suburb, Another, 393. 
Geneva Memorial, The,, 21. 
German Decoration, 104. 
German-made Scottish 

Leith, 354, 375. 
Germany, Fire Prevention in, 15. 
Germ-Killing Paint, 147. 
Gerrard’s Cross, House ae 461. 
Gibson and Co., A. L., 


Schools at 


Glasgow Architectural Pc cattamer’s 
Society, 30. 
Glasgow Association of Students of 


the Institution of Civil] Engineers, 
143. 

Glasgow Central Station Hotel, Ad- 
ditions to, 642. 

Glasgow, The Great Fire at, 170. 

Gothic Grotesques, 201. 

Gothic, Guildhall ‘‘Vernacular,” 336. 

Gothic, Italian, 495. 

Grand Manner, Shops in the, 495. 

Granite, Foreign, 147. 

Gratification from Grimsby, 217. 

Greater London, Memorials of, 
198. 

Great Fire, A survival of the, 492. 

Grimsby Town Hall Extension, 121. 

Grimsby, Gratification from, 217. 

Gripper and Beatley (Fireplace De- 
signs), 386. 

Grotesques, Gothic, 201. 

Guide Books and Architecture, 121. 


Guildhall, London, The Renovation 
of the, 247, 278. 
Guildhall ‘‘Vernacular’’ Gothic, 336. 


Guild of Architects’ Assistants, 7, 
509. 

HAMMERSMITH PUBLIC BATHS, 
647. 

Hampstead Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion, 62. 

Hampton Court Palace, Protection 
of, 4 


93. 

Hardships of Tendering, 141, 

Here and There: Canterbury (Con- 
tentions; Mont St. Michael; ‘‘The 
City Beautiful ; a he Strength of 
Coke Breeze and Stone Concretes, 
411; The Wrong Way to Build; 
The Property Index, 412. : 

Hereford, Old Almshouses at, 406. 

Homely Little Homily, A, ts. 

Home, The Ideal, Discovered, 141. 

Homily, A Homely Little, 15. 


Honours, Posthumous, 454. 

Hospital, The Whitgift, 84,.122, 148, 
161. 

Hotel, Glasgow Central Station, Ad- 


ditions to, 642. 

House at Farnham Royal, Bucks, 
123; at Gerrard’s Cross, 461; at 
Sutton, Surrey, 16. 

House Drainage and Sewage Dis- 
posal, 356. 

House Inspection, Small, 147, 197. 

House of Lords, Representation in 
the, 104. 

House of Rest, 

House Pride, 2. 

House Wiring, Electrical, 241. 


Wheatley, Oxon, 14. 


Houses at Parklangley, Beckenham, 
Kent, 334. 

Houses, Back-to-Back, 103; 
ment, 103; Too Many, 180. 

Housing and Town Planning Bill in 
Parliament, The, 185, 394. 

How to Prevent Accidents, 478. 

Hull Contract and Trade Practice, 

Bite 
Hurodt Light, 141. 


IDEAL HOME DISCOVERED, THE 
Tage 

Ideals, Decorative, 275. 

Imitation, Inspiration and, 453. 

Imperial View, The, 454. 

Improved System of Bricklaying, An, 
412. 

Incas of Peru, The Architecture of 
the, 398. 

In Parliament, 27, 94, 136, 152, 176, 
192, 252, 260. 

Inspection, House, 197. 

Inspiration and Imitation, 453. 

Institute of Builders Annual Dinner, 
300. 

EL Baa a 120, 140, 154, 178, 256, 

34, 414, 
op CS Boebiatee Dinner, 236. 
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International Exchange, An, 315. 
International Testing of Materials, 
220. 

Ironmongers’ Almshouses, The, 61. 
Italian Architecture, Some Minor, 
497- E 

Italian Gothic, 495. 

JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 
504. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD AND CO., 
(INVISIBLE SLATE CLIP), 466. 

Kilburn and Brondesbury (London 
Suburbs), 145. 

Kitchens and Cookery, Roman, 16. 

Knossos, The Palace of, 355. 


LABOUR EXCHANGES, 257, 315. 

Labour Exchanges and the Building 
Trades, National, 464. 

Lanchester and Rickards, 
FF.R.J.B.A. (Nos. VI and VII. of 
Architects of the Day Series); 337. 

Land Values and Buried Treasure, 
I. 

Largest Excavator, The, 230, 

Last Straw for Brickmakers, 
218. 

LAW CASES— 

Effect of Trade Depression, 194. 
Japanese and Austrian Oak, 256. 
Weights of Brushes: Important 
Test Case, 282. 
Important Dry-Rot Question, 301. 
William Kennedy, Ltd., v. Mayor 
and Corporation of Barrow-in- 
Furness, 342. 
Jackson v. Romford 
trict Council, 342. 
Waiting for Wages, 352. 
Arbitration on Hot-water 
Service Installation, 382. 
London District Surveyor’s Fees; 
Financing a Building Operation; 
Altar Tables Decision, 408. 
London District Surveyor’s Fees, 


The, 


Rural _ Dis- 


supply 


437- 
The Composition of Mortar; The 
New General Post Office Build- 


ings, 462. 
Apprenticeship Agreements, 464. 
Laying-out of Public Places, The 


Planning and, 39s. 
Leaderettes:—Fire Prevention. at 
St. Paul’s; The Disaster at New- 
port; Art and Dogma; Land Val- 
ues and Buried Treasure, 1; Lon- 
donderry’s Level Lump Sum; The 
Patria'rchitect ; Bulls ; House 
Pride, 2; Architects for the Royal 
Academy; Brentford’s Blockade; 
The Geneva Memorial, 21; Teu- 
tonic Town-Planners; Dignity at a 
Discount; Decorations and Other 
Orations, 22; A National Science 
Museum; Cynicism or Despair; 
The, Wullest WesSpotwe st.) | Paul's 
Bridge, 39; The Restorer’s Re- 
tort; Street Lighting Systems; 
Buried Buildings, 40; The Iron- 
mongers’ ‘Almshouses ; Sanitary 
Building; The Federation at Ports- 
mouth, 61; Architectural Copy- 
right; Stunned Stonework, 62; 
London as it never will be, 83; 
Whitgift Hospital Again; Architec- 
tural Education, 84; Basement 
Houses; Improvements (?) Back-to- 
back Houses; Cottage Dwellings, 
103; Representations in the Lords, 
104; Grimsby Town Hal] Exten- 
sion; White Lead: Guide Books 
and Architecture; Westminster Ab- 
bey Museum, 121; The City of the 
Future; Whitgift Hospital, 122; 
The Ideal Home Discovered ; Hard- 
ships of Tendering; Light Humour, 
141; The New Architectural Tour; 
Earthwork in England; Foreign 
Factories—Made in England, 142} 
Builders’ Locked-up Capital; Art 
an Instinct, 159; An  Abortive 
Building Code; The Whitgift Alms- 
houses; Town Hall Trials and 
Troubles; Early London Theatres, 
160; The Crux of Competitions ; 
Dolly Statuary; Patriotism in Art; 
York Minster Endangered, 179; 
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ll 
Form and Colour; 
vival; Too Many 
House Inspection; The Combined 
Drainage Conundrum; The  Pic- 
turesque and the Prim, 197; 
Shields and Chivalry; See "Naples 
and Dirt; Memorials of Greater 
London, 108 : The Abuse of Credit; 
Gratification from Grimsby, 217; 
The Last Straw for Brickmakers; 
The Snare of Veneration, 218; Con- 
tractural Referees Architectural 
Advice Gratis, 237; The Victory 
of Abigail; Ramsgate’s Late Re- 
pentance; ‘‘Specification,’’ New 
Edition, 238; Architectural Refine- 
ments; Labour Exchanges ; The 
Town Planning Bill in Danger, 2575 
California and Architectural Cre- 
dentials; The Architect in Farce; 
Bricks and Victory, 258; Profes- 
sioh and Practice; Decorative 
Ideals ; Competitions Again, 275; 
Paris By-laws and Outlaws; Es- 
sential Unity; Urban District Ur- 
banities, 276; Workmen’s Creden- 
tials ; Responsibility for Dry Rot, 
295; The Development and Hous- 
ing Bills; San Franciseco’s Simul- 
taneousness; The Question of 
Quantities, 296; New Zealand 
Architecture; Labour Exchanges; 
The Selection of “Shocking Ex- 
ample’; An JInternational Ex- 
change, 315; Sooty Cities, 316; 
The Moral of Middlesbrough; Ar- 
bitration Clauses; Extras and 
Agency, 335; Waiting for Wages: 
Freak Architecture ; Guildhall 
“Vernacular’’ Gothic, 336; R.1.B.A. 
Polity and Progress; Tendering for 
the Supply of Bills of Quantities, 
Seay German-made Scottish 
Schools; The L.C.C. and the Mis- 
tress Art; A New ‘“Exemplar,”’ 
354; Professional Tendering; The 
Style of the Future; A Question of 
Values, 373; Medieval Sham’ and 
Shoddy, 374; Builders’ Quantities ; 
Another Garden Suburb; Builders 
and the Budget, 393; Notting- 
ham’s Notable Example; Subways 
and Civic Design; The Housing 
Bill; The Obliteration of Fleet 
Street; San Francisco Rebuilt, 394; 
The Apprenticeship Question; Our 
New Edition-de-Luxe; Mr. Balfour 
on Beauty, 415; Contract Condi- 
tions; Design in Reinforced Con- 
crete, 416; The Cinderella of the 
Arts; The Town Planning Advisory 
Committee; Right Restoration (?), 


The Tardy Re- 
Houses, 180; 


433; .An  Abortive Competition ; 
Mansion House Apprenticeship 
Conference, 434; Coioured Build- 


ings; Inspiration and Imitation; 
The Education Question, 453; The 
Imperial View; Posthumous Hon- 
ours; Our + dition- de-Luxe,” 4543 
Art and Mathematics; A Matter 
of Business; Nathan the Unwise, 
473; Professional Tendering; The 
Town Planning Conference, 474; 
Shops in the Grand Manner; 
Italian Gothic; An Art Essential, 
495; Architectural Oddities ; Archi- 
tecture and the American Attitude ; 
Art and Sentiment; The Ambitious 
Craftsman, 496; A Review of the 
Year, 515—517. 

Lead, White, 121. 

Leeds Conference of National Feder- 
ation Secretaries, 329. 

Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., ro2. 

Legal Notes, 462. 

Leith’s German-made 
Schools, 354, 375- 

Letchworth, Cottages at, 13. 

Library, Liscard Public, 118; Nelson, 
Central Free, 639. 

Lig‘hat Humour, 141. 

Lighting Systems, Street, 40. 

Liscard Public Library, 118. 

Liverpool Master Builders’ 
Book, 307. 

Liverpool Painters’ 


Scottish 


Year 


Dispute Settled, 


508. 
Liverpool Schoo! of Civic Design, 
2098. 
Liverpool: “The City Beautiful,” 411 
Liverpool, Tower Buildings, 656. 


Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture Examination Results, 63. 
Locked-up Capital, Builders’, 159. 
London as it never will be, 83. 
London County Council, The, 37; 
and the Mistress Art, The, 354; 
Fire Brigade Committee, 11; Fire 
Committee Notes, 492; (General 
Powers) Bill, toro, 492. 
London Fire Brigade, The, 100. 
London Fire Brigade’s New Chief, 
II 
London, Fire in Cannon Street, 167. 
London Suburbs: Dulwich and Nor- 
wood, 122; Kilburn and Brondes- 
bury, 145; Richmond, 180. 
London Theatres, Early, 160. 
London’s Proposed New Bridge, 360. 
London’s Roman Wall, 206. 
Londonderry’s Level Lump Sum, 2. 
Lord Mayor of Bristol, Builder as, 


307. 
Lump Sum, Londonderry’s Level, 2. 
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MUND, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
(No. III. of Architects of the Day 
Series), 104. 

McKim, ‘Charles Follen: An Appreci- 
ation, 239. 

Maidenhead, Secondary School for 
Boys, 272. 

Manchester, Overbuilt, 245. 

Mansion House Apprenticeship Con- 
ference, 434. 

Margewood Locks, 386. 

Master Decorators, London, 24. 

Master Plasterers, National Associa- 
tion of, 50. 

Matchboarding, 324. 

Mathematics, Art and, 473. 

Matter of Business, A, 473. 

Medizval Sham and Shoddy, 374. 

Memorials of Greater London, 108. 

Memorial, The Ashton, Lancaster, 
631; the Geneva, 21. 

Messina, Structural 
279, 455. 

Middlesbrough, The Moral of, 335. 

Milne’s Syphonic Chimney Top, 274. 

Minories, No. 16, America Square, 
124. 

Minster, York, Endangered, 179. 

Mistress Art, the L.C.C. and the, 354 

Modern American Architecture, 527. 

Modern Ecclesiastical Architecture, 2. 

Mont St. Michael,. 411. 

Moral of Middlesbrough, The, 33s. 

Mortar, A Simple Test for, 148. 

Municipal. Trading, 336. 

Municipal Works, New, 23. 

Museum, A National Science, 39; 
Victoria and Albert, London, 625; 
Westminster Abbey, 121. 


NAPLES AND—DIRT, SEE, 

Nathan the Unwise, 473. 

National Association of Master Plas- 
terers, 59. 

National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 77, 155, 231, 309, 389, 


Lessons from, 


198. 
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407. 
Nationa] Labour Exchanges and the 
Building Trades, 464. ‘ 
National Radiator Co., Ltd., 196. 
National Registration of Plumbers, 
62. 
National Science Museum, A, 39. 
Nelson, The, Central Free Library, 
639. 
Newburn New 
petition, 248. 
New Companies, 20, 120. 
‘“‘New Departure’ Door Bells, 38. 
Newport, The Disaster at, 1. 
Newton, Mr. Ernest, F.R.I.B.A. (No. 


Council Offices Com- 


MW: of “Architects of the ) Day 
Series), 22. 
New University College of South 


Wales, 326. 
New Zealand Architecture, 315. 
Non-Provision of Quantities, 301. 
Notable Buildings of Cheltenham 
and District, 316, 340. 

Notable Example, Nottingham, 3094. 
Notes and News, 6, 25, 65, 154, 178, 
191, 284, 314, 384, 425, 447, 508. 
Notes, Legal, 462; on Competitions, 
5, 27, 45, 66, 97, 117, 124, 146, 
KO25- 104, .200,) (230,59 2410,) 27.25) (2ory 
302, 323, 344, 359, 382, 402, 426, 
438, 465, 484, 505; on Decoration, 
477; on Painting and Decoration, 
151, 224; on Reinforced Concrete 

Construction, 480. 
Noteworthy Examples, Two, 474. 
Nottingham’s Notable Example, 304. 
Obituary: J. A. Campbell, F.R.1.B.A., 
64; William Owen, A.R.I.B.A., 117; 
Mark Rollinson; C. F. McKim, 245; 


Henry Hall, F.R.1.B.A., 362; 
Thomas Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., 
383; G. C. Sherrin,; John Angus, 504, 


Obliteration of Fleet Street, 394. 
Oddities, Architectural, 496. 
Opening in Vancouver, 427. 

Our Plate, §3, 74, 94, 123, 145, 172, 


192, 214, 225, 244, 272, 284, 296, 
327, 360, 381, 404, 437, 456, 479, 
505. 


Overbuilt Manchester, 245. 
Oxford, A City of Noble Towers, 198. 


PAINT AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO STRUCTURAL STEEL, 34. 


Paint Blistering: Its Cause and 
Cure, 71. 

Paint for “Top Coats,” 175. 

Paint, Germ-killing, 147. 


Painters’ Dispute settled, Liverpacl, 508. 
Painting and Decoration, Notes on, 
ri 

Palace of Justice, Rome’s, 427. 

Palace of Knossos, The, 355. 

Panics, ‘Fire, 247. 

Papers Read: ‘‘The Bridge Beauti- 
ful and Otherwise,’ by Robert 
Boyle, B.Sc., 143; ‘‘Reinforced Con- 
crete,’ by A. C. Auden, 132, 163; 
Presidential Address at the A.A., 
by Henry: Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., 277; 
“Building Trade Organisation in 
France,” by A. G. White, 303, 331; 
“Notable Buildings of Cheltenham 
and District,’ by F. Dare Clapham, 
F.R.I.B.A., 316, 340; Presidential 
Address at the R.I.B.A., by Ernest 
George, F-R.I.B:A., 348; ““The 
Palace of Knossos,’ by Dr. Arthur 
Evans, 355; “House Drainage and 
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Laying-out of Public Places,’’ by 
H. sInizosimgess AR. B.As. O55 
“The Architecture of the Incas of 
Peru,” by .C. Reginald Enock, 
F.R.G.S., 398; ‘Quantities and the 
Quantity Surveyor, from an Archi- 
tect’s Point of View,’ by W. Wood- 


ward, F.R.I.B.A., 419; ‘Town 
Planning,” by .Raymond Unwin, 
457; “Architectural Education in 


America,’ by Professor A. D. F. 
“Hamlin, 475; ‘‘“Notes on Reinforced 
Concrete Construction,’ by Profes- 
sor Stephen M. Dixon (University 
of Birmingham), 480; ‘Effects of 
Fire on Fire-resisting Construc- 
tion,” by A. Pordage (Firemaster 
of Edinburgh), 485; “Some Minor 
Italian Architecture,” by F. C. 
Eden, 497. 

Paris By-laws and Outlaws, 276. 

Paris, Fire Prevention in, 246; 
Masons’ strike, The, 180; Porte St. 
Denis, 117. 

Parklangley, Beckenham, Kent, 
Houses at, 334. : 

Parsons and Sons, Thos. (Ornamen- 
tal Decoration), 414. 

Partnership Dissolved, 120. 

Pascal, M., Jean-Louis, No, VIII. 
of Architects of the Day Series, 
417. 

Patriarchitect, The, 2. 

Patriotism in Art, 179. 

Personalia of the Year, Reports and 
(See Reports). 
Phillips and Son, 

140. 

Picturesque and the Prim, The, 197. 

Picturesque Scaffolding, 526. 

Pioneer Efforts in Fireproofing, 15. 

Pipe, Concrete, for Water under 
High Pressure, 158. 

Planning and Laying-out of Public 
Places, The, 305. 

Planning, Town, 457. 

Plasterers, Revised Agreement with 
the, 194. 

Plebiscite, - Royal 
40, 62, 84. 

Plumbers’ Company’s 
ship Board, The, 424. 

Plumbers, Engineers v., 464. 

Plumbers, National Registration of, 
62. 

Polity and Pré@gress, RtIl.B:A., 353. 

Porte St. Denis, Paris, 117. 

Portsmouth, The Federation at, 4r. 

Posthumous Honours, 454. 

Post, Mr. Geo. Bi, of New Work 
(No. IV. of Architects of the Day 
Series), 181. 

Practical Concreting, 56, 74. 

Practical Fire Test, A’ Purely, 244. 

Practice, Profession and, 275. 

Precautions against Fire in Under- 
ground Electric Railways, 100. 

Presidential Address, A.A., 277; 
RAL. Beas ee 4c 

Prevention of Steam in Dye Works, 
98. 

Pride, House, 2. 

Prim, The Picturesque and the, 197. 

Principles of Restoration, Some, 263. 

Printing Office Fire Precautions, 246. 

Printing Works, Fire Risks in, 169. 

Professional Tendering, 373, 474. 

Profession and Practice, 275. 

Property Market Index, 412. 

Proportion, A New Theory of, 424. 

Proposed New Works, 28, 46, 76, 88, 
126, 153, 174, 189, 225, 271, 280, 314, 
322, 349, 408, 426, 479, 506. 

Prospects for the Brick and Tile 
Trade, Brighter, 8. 

Prudential Buildings, Aberdeen, 446. 


QUANTITIES, BUILDERS’, 303; 
Non-Provision of, 301; The Ques- 
tion, 296. 

Quantity Surveying, An 
View of, 410. 

Quantity Surveyors’ Association, 419. 

Question of Values, A, 373. 


RAMSGATE’S LATE REPENT- 
ANSE, 238. 

Ransome Concrete Mixer, The, 294. 

Rebuilt, San Francisco. 

Referees, Contractual, 237. 

Refinements, Architectural, 257. 

Reinforced Concrete, 132, 163; and 
Fire Resistance, 6; as a Fireproof 


Messrs Jee ces 


Academy, 21, 27, 


Apprentice- 


Architect’s 


Building Material, 96; Construc- 
tion, Notes on, 480; Design in, 
416; America, 422. 

Renovation of London’s Guildhall, 
The, 247. 


Reports and Personalia of the Year: 
The Royal Institute of British 
Architects," 612; The Architec- 
tural Association, 6143; The Society 
of Architects, 614; The Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, 616; Aber- 
deen Society of Architects, 616; 
Alberta (Canada) Association of 
Architects, 616; Birmingham 
Architectural Association, 616; 
Bristol Society of Architects, 617; 
The Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada, 617; ‘Cardiff South 
Wales and Monmouth Architects’ 
Society, 618; Devon and _ Exeter 
Architectural Association, 618; 
Dundee Institute of Architects, 


of Architects, 619; Royal Institute 
of Architects of Ireland, 619; The 
Architectural Association of Ire- 
land, 619; Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Association, 620; Lei- 
cester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects, 620; Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, 620; Manchester 
Society of Architects, 620; Nor- 
thern Architectural Association, 
621; Nottingham Architectural As- 
sociation, 621; Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, 621; 
York and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, 621; The National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers 


and its work in 1909, 621; The 
London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, 624. 


Representation in the Lords, r1o4q. 

Responsibility for Dry-Rot, 29s. 

Restoration (?) Right, 433; Some 
Principles of, 263. 

Restorer’s Retort, The, 4o. 

Review of the Year, A, 515—517. 

Revised Agreement with the Plas- 
terers, 1094. 

Revival, The Tardy, 180. 

Richmond (London Suburbs), 189. 

Right Restoration (?), 433. 

“Rod” of Brickwork? Why a, 510. 

Roller Skating Rinks; The Design 
and Planning of, 68. 

Roman Kitchens 
Cookery, 16. 

Roman Wall, London’s, 296. 

Rome’s New Palace of Justice, 427. 
Roof Tiling, Slating and, 424. 

Royal Academy, Architects for the, 
23, 27, 40, Gas Sa. 

Royal Automobile Club, London, 652. 
R.EB.A., 348, 355, 395, 475- 

R.I.B.A., Examinations and Recent 
Modifications, 129, 218, 240. 


and Roman 


ST. ALBAN’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 644. 

St. Paul’s Bridge, 14, 40, 360. 

St. Paul’s Church, West Ealing, 652. 

St. Peter’s School, Weston-super- 
Mare, 643. 

San Francisco Rebuilt, 394. 

San Francisco’s Simultaneousness, 
200. 

Sanitary Building, 61. 

Saw, A New Stone, 414. 

Scaffolding, Picturesque, 526. 

School, Barnsley New Council, 41, 
62. 

School, Design for a Secondary, 123. 

om for Girls, St. Alban’s High, 
44. 

School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool, 85. 

School of Art, Birmingham, Munici- 

_ pal, r1o. 

School of Art Wood-carving, 282. 

School of Civic Design, Liverpool, 
298. 

School, St. Peter’s, Weston-super- 
Mare, 645. 

Schools, Fire Drill in, 407. 

Science and the Builder, 148. 

Scottish Schools, German-made, 354. 

Secondary School for Boys, Maiden- 
head, 272. 

See Naples and—Dirt, 108. 

Selection of “Shocking Example,” 
The, 315. 

Selfridge Store, London, The, 635. 

Sentiment, Art and, 496. 

Sewage Disposal, House 
and, 356. 

Sewage Works, Shefheld, 362. 

Sewer? Drain or, 502. 

Sham and Shoddy, Medizval, 374. 

Shaw, Wolverhampton, Excelsior 
Flooring Cramp. 

Sheffield Sewage Works, 362. 

Shields and Chivalry, 198. 

eee Example,’ The Selection 
Catey cpa 

Shops in the Grand Manner, 495. 


Drainage 


Silvertown, Engineering Workshops, 
661. 
Simultaneousness, San Francisco’s, 
296. 


Sladen, Lieut. Sampson, R.N., 11. 

Slating and Roof Tiling, 424. 

Small House Inspection, 147. 

Snare of Veneration, The, 218. 

Societies’ and Institutions’ Reports, 
44, 94, 120, 130, 172, 264, 293, 297, 
338, 361, 382, 425, 436, 483, 504. 

Society of Architects, 457. 

Sooty Cities, 316. 

South Wales New University College, 
326. 

“Specification :’”’ New Edition, 238. 

Statuary, Dolly, 1709. 

Steam in Dye Works, Prevention of, 
08. 

Steam Motor Fire Engines, 246. 

Steel and Concrete in 1910, 662. 

Steel, Paint and Its Application to 
Structural, 34. : 

Stoke-on-Trent Municipal 
Extension, 1909. 

Stone Saw, A New, 414. 

Stonework, Stunned, 62. 

Street Architecture, Canons of Taste 
in, 171. 

Street Lighting, 
Systems, 4o. 


Buildings 


Continental, 45; 


Strength of Coke Breeze and Stone 
Concretes, 411. 

Strength Tests of Cement, 405. 

Strike Breakers, Student, 247. 

Structural Lessons from Messina, 
279, 455. 

Student Strike Breakers, 247. 

Stunned Stonework, 62. 

Style of the Future, The, 373. 

Style, The Age and the, 148. 

Suburb, Another Garden, 393. 

Subways and Civic Design, 394. 

Subways, Opening of Blackfriars, 
447. 

Surveyors and Town Planning, 426. 

Sutton, Surrey, House at, 16. 


TABLE indicating hours worked per 
week and wages paid per hour in 
Federated Towns, 470. 

Tardy Revival, The, 180. 

Temporary Tackle, Contractors’, 379. 

Tendering for the Supply of Bills of 
Quantities, 353. 

Tendering, Hardships of, 141; Pro- 
fessional, 373, 474. 

Test for Mortar, A Simple, 148, 

Testing of Materials, International, 
229. 

Tests of Cement, Strength, 405. 

Tests of Fireproof Doors, 96. 

‘eutonic Town-Planners, 22. 

Theatres, Karly London, 160. 

‘Theory of Proportion, A New, 424. 

Tile and Concrete Fireproofing, 168. 

Tile and Concrete Floor System, A 


New, 407. 
Timber Wharf and Dock Construc- 
tion, 73. 
Too Many Houses, 180. 
“Top. Coats,” \Paintetousax 5 
Toronto, The Fire at, 248. 


Tour, The New Architectural, 142. 

Tower Building, Liverpool, The, 656. 

Town Hall, Chelsea, 635. s 

Town Hall Extension, Grimsby, rar. 

Town Hall Trials and Troubles, 160. 

Jown-Planners, Teutonic, 22. 

Town Planning, 457. 

Town Planning Advisory Committee, 
433. 

Town Planning Bill in Danger, The, 
e57. 

Town Planning Conference, 474, 400. 

Town Planning Exhibition, Hamp- 
stead, 62. ; 

Town Planning, Surveyors and, 426. 


Trade and Craft, 38, 76, 102, 140, 
196, 215, 236, 256, 274, 294, 308, 
333, 386, 414, 429, 466 

Trading, Municipal, 336. 

Twyford’s Sanitary Fittings, 308. 

UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS, PRECAUTIQNS 
AGAINST FIRE IN, too. 

Unity, Essential, 276. 

Unity of Builders’ Interests, The 


Essential, 282. 
University, The Rirmingham, 5, 630. 
University of Liverpool School of 
Architecture, 85. 
Unwise, Nathan the, 473. ; 
Uralite Fireproofing Specialities, 256, 


333- : 
Urban District Urbanities, 276. 


VALUES, A QUESTION OF, 373. 
Vancouver, An Opening in, 427. 
Veneration, The Snare of, 218. 


Verity’s Catalogue, 38; Electric 
Radiators, 256. 
Victoria and. Albert Museum, Lon- 


don, The, 625. 

Victory of Abigail, The, 238. 

Views and Reviews: ‘‘Building Con- 
struction” ; “Oxide of. Zinc’’; “‘The 
Polar Planimeter,” 174; ‘The 
Churches of . Coventry,” 326; 
“Town Planning,’ 409; ‘“The Me- 
chanical World,”’ Pocket Diary and 
Year Book for r1gro, 4ro. 

Visit, The Belgian Builders’, 147. 


WAGES PAID AND HOURS 
WORKED IN FEDERATED 
TOWNS, COMPARATIVE TABLE 
SHOWING, 470. 

Wages, Waiting for, 336. 

Wait’s Adjustable Attachments for 
Rule and, Measuring Rod, 30%. ; 

Warmington Corporation and Arbi- 
tration, 252. 

Westminster Abbey Museum, 121. 
West Riding Education Architect, 
Appointment of, 504. — . 
Wharf and Dock Construction, Tim- 

ber, 73. 

Wheatley, Oxon, House of Rest, 14. 

White Lead, 121. 

Whitgift Hospital, The, 84, 122, 148, 
160, 161; Saved, 428. 

Why a “Rod” of Brickwork? 510. 

Willcox and Co., Ltd. (Automatic 
Injector), 414. 

Window Cills in Brick Buildings, 505. 

Winget Concrete Machine Company, 
itdemeens. 

Wood-Carving, School of Art, 282. 

Workmen’s Credentials, 295. 

Works in Progress and Completed, 
12, 30, 46, 86, 115, 128, 153, 174) 
190, 267, 283, 324, 403, 484, 506. 

YEAR, A REVIEW OF THE, s515— 
517- 

Year Book, 
Builders’, 307. 

York Minster, Fire at, 179, 246. 


Liverpool Master 


tee 


ABSORBENT AGGREGATE, CON- 
TRACTION CRACKS DUE TO 
AN, 364. 

Adhesion of Steel to Concrete, a88. 

Arched Ribs, Concrete, 441. 

Arched Roof Principals, 207. . 

Arches, Reinforced Concrete, The 
Design of, 441. 

Architect’s Chance, The, 208. 

Architectural Treatment of Rein- 
forced Concrete, 207. 

Assumptions, Unproved, 47. 


BEAMS, CONTINUOUS, 364. 
Bending Moments, 363. 
Bridge, A Transportable, 58. 
Builders’ Notes, 53. 
By-laws, Rules and, 364. 


CANTILEVERS, 207. 

Causes of Faulty Concrete Construc- 
tion, Some, 370, 384. 

Cement Grout, 285. 

Cement Users, Some Common Com- 
plaints of, 52. 

Centering for Reinforced Concrete, 
208. 

Centering, Metal, 208. 

Coal, Contractors’ Use of, a Scienti- 
fic System of Buying, 32, 57. 

Colonies, Reinforced Concrete in the, 


47 
Columns, Connections with, 364; 
Strength of, 48. 
Commercial Aspect, The, 208. 
Complaints of Cement Users, Some 
Common, 52. 
Concrete Arched Ribs, 441. 
Concrete Industrial] Village, A, 287. 
Concrete Notes, 131. 
Concrete Steel, 131. 
Concreting, Practical, 56, 74, 137. 
Conduit, A Reinforced Concrete, 53. 
Connections with Columns, 364. 
Continuous Beams, 364. 
Contraction Cracks due to an Ab- 
sorbent Aggregate, 364. 
Contractors’ Use of Coal: A Scienti- 
fic, System of Buying, 32, 57. 


“A. Beckett’s,” West Lavington, 
Wilts, C.P., Sept. 2end. 
Aberdeen, The Prudential Buildings, 


43%. 

Additions to Brandon, Sheffield, C.P., 
Aug. 18th. 

Almshouses at Hertford, Old, 406, 
407. 

America Square, London, Doorway 
at No. 16, 124. 

American Architecture, Modern (see 
Modern). 

Angley Park, Cranbrook, Kent, 
House at, 105—108. 

Annfield Plain Public Library, 403, 
405, and C.P., Nov. 24th. 

Arched Floor Construction at Messi- 


Na, 455, 456. 
ARCHITECTS OF THE DAY: II.— 
MR. ERNEST NEWTON, 


F.R.1.B.A., Portrait of Mr. New- 
ton, 22; Luckley, Wokingham, 
Berkshire, the Entrance and 
Forecourt, 23; Plans; The Hall, 
24; Redcourt, Haslemere, 25; 
Dining Room Chimney Piece, 
26; Fouracre, Winchfield, Hants, 
Giarden Front, 31; Upton Grey, 
Hants, Entrance, 32; Bay on Gar- 
den Front, 33; General View of | 
Entrance Front, 34; Martin’s Bank, 
Bromley, Kent, Seema 35) sa Ue 
Swithin’s Church; Hither Green, 
London, . S.E:; Interior, looking 
east, 36; Ardenrun Place, Blindley 
Heath, ‘Surrey, CoE iive cath, 
Plans, 28; Mr. Ernest Newton, 
F.R.I.B.A., sketched from life by 
our Special Artist, additional plate, 
July x4th. II].—MR. MERVYN 
EDMUND MACARTNEY, B.A., | 
HR TB:AY F:S:A., The ‘Smok- 

ing Room, Angley Park, Cran- 

brook, Kent, 105, 108; Princi- 

pal Lodge, Angley Park, 106; 

Staircase, Angley Pork, 107; 

Lodge at Angley Park, 108; 

The Hill Meadow, Baughurst, 

Hants, 109; Pump House, Seddles- 

combe, Sussex, 109; House at 

Woolhampton, Berks, 110, 111; Mr. | 
Macartney’s Second Home at Sil- 
chester Common, 110; Plans of 
House at Woolhampton, and House 
at Newbury, 112; Welders, Chal- 
font, Bucks, 113; Frithwood House, | 
Northwood, 114, 115; Mr. Macart- 
ney’s new Home, Woolhampton, 
Berks, irs, 116; *Bussock Wood, 
Newbury, Berks, C.P., Aug. 11th; 
Mr. Mervyn Edmund Macartney, 
B.A., F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A., sketched 
from Life by our Special "Artist, ad- 
ditional plate, Aug. 11th. IV.— 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 
CONTENTS, ~ CONCRETE AND. STcEL SECTION. - 


DESIGNS, FRENCH REINFORCED 
CONCRETE, 208. 


EDISON POURED HOUSE, THE, 
55: 


Electrolysis in Reinforced Concrete, 
285 
Equikibrium Polygon, The, 441. 


FACTOR OF SAFETY, THE, 364. 
Factory at Harrow, Reinforced ‘Con- 
crete, 139, 443. 
Faulty Concrete Construction, Some 
Causes of, 370, 384. \ : 
Ferro-Concrete, Reconstruction in, 
48. 

Fixed or Continuous Arched Rib, 
442. 

Flexure, 207. 

Floor Slabs, 207. 

Formulie Fail, Where Elaborate, 47. 

Formule, Short, 47. 

French Reinforced Concrete Designs, 
208. 


GENERAL POST OFFICE BUILD- 
INGS, THE NEW, 448. 
Grout, Cement, 285. 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANI- 
CAL ENGINEERS, 132. 


JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF EN- 
GINEERS, THE, 448. 


LEADERETTES: Short Formule; 
Where Elaborate Formule Fail; 
Unproved Assumptions; Reinforced 
Concrete in the Colonies, 47; 
Strength of Columns, 48; Steel 
Concrete; Moulded Lumber, 131; 
Flexure; Floor Slabs; Arched Roof 
Principals; The Outward Form ; 
Architectural Treatment of Rein- 
forced Concrete; Cantilevers, 207; 
The Architect’s Chance; French 
Reinforced Concrete Designs ; Cen: 
tering for Reinforced Concrete; 
The Commercial Aspect; Metal 


Centering, 208; Cement Grout; 
Iexternal and Internal Vressure; 
Electrolysis in Reinforced Con- 
crete, 285; Testing Completed Re- 
inforced Concrete Buildings; Bend- 
ing Moments, 363; Continuous 
Beams; Rules and By-laws ; Con. 
nections with Columns; The Fac- 
tor of Safety, 364; The Design of. 
Arches; Stresses in Natural Stone; 
Concrete Arched Ribs; Reinforced 
Concrete Arches; ‘he Neutral 
Axis; The Pressure Curve; The 
Equilibrium ~ Polygon, 441; Wink- 
ler’s Criterion; The Three 
Methods;; Fixed or Continuous 
Arched Rib, 442. 

Lintels, Reinforced Concrete, 53. 

Lumber, Moulded, 13r. 


METAL CENTERING, 208. 
Mining Work, Reinforced Concrete 


in, 214. 
Moulded Lumber, 131. 
NEUTRAL AXIS, THE, 441. 


PALACE, TYNEMOUTH, sr. 

Papers Read: ‘Reinforced Con- 
crete,” by Arthur C. Auden, 132, 
163; ‘‘The New General Post Office 
Buildings,’ by Thomas A, Watson, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 448. 

Piles, Reinforced Concrete, 133, 209, 
286. 

Points About Shear Stresses, 442. 

Poured ‘House, The Edison, 55. 

Practical Concreteing, 56, 74, 137- 

Pressure Curve, The, 441. 

Pressure, External and Internal, 285 


RECONSTRUCTION IN FERROs= 
CONCRETE, 43. 

Reinforced Concrete, A Factory in, 
443; Arches, 441; Architectural 
Treatment of, 207; Buildings, Test- 
ing Completed, 363; Centering for, 
208; Conduit, A,: 53; Electrolysis 
in, 285; Factory at Harrow, 139; 


[LLUSTRATIONS. 


MR. GEO. B. POST, of New York: 
Portrait of Mr. Post, 181; Main 
Building, College of the City of 
New York; Bird’s Eye View of the 
College, 182; Main Hall of the Col- 
lege, 184; Suggested Improve- 
ments, Newport Harbour, Rhode 
Island, 185; Wisconsin State Capi- 
tol, 186, 187; The Howard Savings 
Institution, Newark, New Jersey, 
187; New York Stock Exchange, 
188; Entrance, College of City of 
New York, 190; George Washing- 
ton Memorial Buildings, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 191. V.—MR. DANIEL 
HUDSON BURNHAM, of Chicago: 
Portrait of Mr. Burnham, 259; The 
Illinois Trust Company’s Building, 
Chicago, 260; The ‘“Flat-Iron‘ 
Building, New York, 261; Union 
Station, Pittsburg, Pa., 262; First 
National Bank, Chicago, 263; First 
National Bank, Pittsburg, 264; The 
People’s Gas Company Building, 
Chicago, 265; Gimbel Brothers’ 
Building, New York, 266; The Ori- 
ginal Design for the Selfridge 
Store, London, 267; The Atheneum, 
San Francisco, 268; Telegraph Hill, 
San Francisco, 269;-The Commer- 
cial Bank Building, Chicago, 270. 
VI. and VII.—MESSRS. LAN- 
CHESTER AND RICKARDS, 
BERR Aas). Bird’s © Bye» View 
of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Hall, Westminster, 337; ‘Tor- 
tos,’”’ A ‘Character in the A.A., 
Play of r909, from a pencil sketch 
by E. A, Rickards, 338; City Hall 
and Law Courts, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, 339; Interior View of the 
Law Courts, 341; Entrance, Door- 
way, Bovril Warehouse and Offices, 
3243; Phan of Design submitted in 
the Geneva Memorial Competition, 
345; Citv Hall, Cardiff: The As- 
sembly Hall. 346; Hull School of 
Art, 347; Deptford Town Hall, 
-40: ‘Lhe Council Chamber, 351; 
Centre Plate: Messrs. Lanchester 
and Rickards, sketched from Life 
by our Special Artist. VIII.—JEAN- 
LOUIS PASCAL, Membre de 1’In- 
stitut de France: Portrait, 417; The 
National Library, Paris, 418; The 
Manuscript’s Room, National 
Library, Paris, 421; Monument to 
Jules Michelet, Paris, 422; Princi- 
pal Elevation of House, 12; Rue de 
Prony, Paris) 42a 70) cu ate: au -de 
Maubuisson, Clairfont aine (Seine- 
et-Oise), 424, 425; Monument to 
the Little Girls who perished in the 
fire at the Bazaar Charite, Paris, 


427; College of Medicine and 
Pharmacy, Bordeaux, C.P., Dec. 
1st. IX.—PROFESSOR REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD, A.R-A., M.A., etc.: 
Wyphurst, Cranleigh, Surrey, 517; 
Warehouse, Greycoat Place, West- 
minster, 518; Whitehall, Sandwich, 
519; Brocklesby Park, Lincoln- 
shire: The Vestibule, 520; Ditto: 
The Drawing-room, 521; South 
African War Memorial, Haileybury, 
522; Caythorpe, Lincolnshire, 523; 
The United University Club, Lon- 
don, 524; Stucco Figure and Orna- 
ment in the Gallery of Francois 
I., at Fontainebleau, 525. 

A.A., Play, 1909. Tortos, a Charac- 
fer from the, 338. 

Architecture, Modern American (see 
Modern) 

Ardenrun Place, Blindley Heath, 
Surrey. C.P., July 14th 

Art Gallery, Designs for an, 86, 89, 
gl. 

Ashton Memorial, Lancaster, 631, 632 
Atheneum, San Fr rancisco, The, 268. 

Attachments for Rule and Measur- 
ing Rod, Wait’s Adjustable, 308. 

Bank Buildings, Chicago, The Com- 
mercial, 270. 


Bank, The First National, Chicago, 


263. 

Bank, The First National, Pittsburg, 
204. 

Barn- and Silo, A Fireproof, 255. 

Barnsley New School Competition 
Awards (see Competitions). 

Baths, Hammersmith Public, 647, 
648 

Baughurst, Hants, The Hill Mea- 
dow, 109. 

Beaconsfield, Bucks ; House at, 
IC.P., Sept. 22nd. 

Berkshire County Council Offices 
Competition (see Competitions). 
BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY: 

The Great Hall, 3; the Main Corri- 
dor, 5; the Entrance Hall, 6; 
the Drawing Office in Mechanical 
Department, 7; General View from 
the Back; General View of Main 
Facade and the Chamberlain 
Tower; the Main Entrance, C.P., 
July 7th, 630. 

Birmingham, University Hostel for 
Women Students, C.P., Oct., 27th. 

Blackfriars Bridge as Widened, 22 

Blomfield, Professor Reginald, 
A.R.A., M.A... etc. (Portrait), In- 
set Plate, Edition de Luxe. 

Bologna, Street Arcade at, 409. 

Boston Public Library, 240. 

Bovril Warehouse and Offices, En- 
trance Doorway, 343. 


Vv 


in Mining Work, 214; inthe Col- 
onies, 47; Lintels, 53; Piles, 133, 
209, 286; Smoke and, 289; System, 
The Leslie, 364; The atre, A, 294. 
Researches, Theoretical and Experi- 
mental, 289, 368. 
Roof Principles, Arched, 207. 
Rules and By-laws, 364. 


SAFETY, THE FACTOR OF, 364. 

Shear Stre: sses, Points About, 442. 

Short Formule, 47. 

Slabs, Floor, 207. 

Smoke and Reinforced Concrete, 280. 

Steel Concrete, 131. 

Szeel to Concrete, The Adhesion of, - 
288. 

Strength of Columns, 48. 

Stresses in Natural Stone, 44r. 


TESTING COMPLETED ' REIN 
FORCED CONCRETE BUILD- 
INGS, 363. 

Theatre, A Reinforced Concrete, 294. 

Theoretical and Experimental Re- 
searches, 289, 368. 

Three-Hinged Concrete Trusses, 213. 

Transportable Bridge, A., 58. 

Trusses, Three-hinged Concrete, 213. 

Tynemouth Palace, 51. 


UNPROVED ASSUMPTIONS, 47. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS: “Applied 
Mechanics for Engineers,” 49; 
“The Instantes Decimal Tables of 
Weights, Measures, Theories, 
etc.;” “Statics by Algebraic aid 
Graphic Methods ;” ‘Introduction 
for the Chemistry and Physics of 


‘Building Materials,” 50; ‘“Port- 
land Cement;” ‘Reinforced Con- 
crete in Europe,’ 291; ‘‘Applied 


Mechanics for Engineers; ‘The 
Elements of Mechanics of Ma- 


terials,’ 441; “The Calculus.” 443. 
Village, A Concrete Industrial, 285. 


WINKLER’S CRITERION, 442. 


Boyle Farm Estate, House on the 
New, Thames Ditton, C.P., Sept: 
1st. 

Brandon. Sheffield, Additions to, 
C.P., Aug. 18th. 

Bridge Beautiful, The Leopold 
Bridge, Liege, 143; Main Bridge 
over the Nile at Cairo; Bridge 
over the Nile at Boulac, Cairo, 
144; New Bridge, Ostend, 145. 

Bridge, Blackfriars, as Widened, 

Bridge, East Retford, 659. 

British Buildings, Recent (see Re- 
cent). 

Building at the White City, A, 177. 

Buildings, Recent British (see Re- 
cent). 

Burdenscme Regulations, 154. 

Burnham, Mr. D. H., of , Chicago 
(Portrait), 259. 

Bury Secondary School, 397. 

Bussock Wood, Newbury, B2rks, 
C.P., Aug. 1th. 

Byfleet, House at, C.P., Aug. 18th. 


CAIRO, Main Bridge over the 
Nile, Cairo; Bridge over the Nile 
at Boulac, 144. 

Cardiff, City Hal! and Law Courts, 
339, 341, 346. 

Castle Ashby, The Dining Room, 
€.P., Dec. 8th. 

Cathedral, Dunkeld, Restoration of, 
633, 634. 

Cathedral, Prefecture and Fountain 
in the City Square, Messina, Ruins 
of.the, 457. 

Chalfont, Bucks. Welders, 113. 

Chapel, St. James’ Cemetery, Liver- 
pool, 90, 92. 

Charlton Abbots, 219. 

Chateau de Maubuisson, Clairfon- 

taine (Seine-et-Oise), 424, 425. 

Checkfire Door, Section, 334. 

Chelsea: Front Doorway, No. 4, 
Cheyne Walk, 220; Gates, No. 5, 
Chevne Walk, 221; Monogram 
Railing at Queen’s House, drawn 
by Edmund L. Wratten, 222. 

Chelsea Town Hal] Extension, 635, 
636. 

Chicago, Illinois Trust Company's 
Buildings, 260. 

Chicago. The Peoples’ Gas Com- 
pany Buildings, 26s. 

Chimney Top, Milne’s Syphonic, 274. 

Choisy, a Late M. Auguste (Por- 
trait), 

CHURCHES: St. <Alfege, Green- 
wich, C:P.; July arst, (64-692 ‘St. 
Swithin’s, Hither Green, London, 
S.E., 36; New Unitarian, Lewis- 
ham, 193; Lavenham, Suffolk, 


Vi 


Model of, 277; St. John the Bap- 

tist, Coventry, Clerestory Win- 

dows, 326; St. Michael’s, Coventry, 

Bay of Nave, 326, South-west Door- 

way, 328;. Priory and Cathedral. 

Coventry, Remains of North-west 
ower, i929 Hitchin, #3837 s of) ot, 
John the. Divine, Oban, 429, 430; 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Streez; St. Swith- 
in’s, Cannon Street; St. Mildred’s, 
Bread Street; St. Mary, Abchurch 
Lane, €.P., Dec. isth; Dodford, 
Worcestershire, 658; St. Paul’s, 
West Ealing, 650. 

Churchill Cottage Homes, Somerset. 
481, 649. : 

City Hall and Law Courts, Cardiff, 
339, 341, 346. 


Clairfontaine (Seine-et-Oise), Cha- 
teau de Maubuisson, 424, 425. 
Clerestory Windows, Church of St. 


John the Baptist, Coventry, 326. 

Club, The Roya] Automobile, London, 
651-654. 

College of Medicine and Pharmacy, 
Bordeaux, C.P., Dec. 1st. 

College of the City of New York. 
182, 184, 190. 

Columbia University Library, 240. 

Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, 
The, 270. 

COMPETITIONS: 
School: First Premiated Design, 
E. ‘W. Dyson, Architect, 41, 42; 
Second Premiated Design. Holton 
and Fox, Architects, 43; Third Pre- 
miated Design, Clarke and Mos- 
crop, Architects, 44; 45. 

Berkshire County Council Offices: 
First Premiated Design, Warwick 
and Hall, Architects, 226;. Second 
Premiaced Design, E J. Shrews- 
bury, Architect, 250, 251; Third 
Premiated Design, Wills and An- 
derson, Architects, 271. 

LISCARD PUBLIC LIBRARY, Plans 
only First Premiated Design, 118; 
Ditto, Second Premiated Design, 119. 

Stoke-orsTrent Municipal Buildings 
Extension: First Premiated De- 
sign, Garratt and Simister, Archi- 
tects, 200; Second Premiated De- 
sign, Warwick and Hall, Architects, 
201, 204; Third Premiated Design, 
W. Haywood, Architect, 202, 205. 

Concrete and Steel in 1909— 

Anglo-South-American Bank, Broad 
Street, London, 664; Warehouses, 
Watling Street, London, 664; The 
Dolphin Bridge and Viaduct. Nor- 
wich, 665; Caxton House, West- 
minster (west block), 666; Coal 
Bunkers, Hammersmith, 666; 

Western District Post Office, Wim- 

pole Street, London, 667; The 

King’s House, Kingston, Jamaica, 

667; New Secondary’ Schools, 

Barnstaple, 668; Albert Foundry, 

Belfast, 668; Secondary School, 

Sowerby Bridge, 668; Boot Factory, 

Bromsgrove, 668; New Garage and 

Warehouse Rooms, John Bright 

Street, Birmingham, 669; Reservoir 

at Whaley Bridge, 673; Oldknow 

Road Schools, Birmingham, 673; 

Derwent Viaduct, Ambergate Re- 

servoir, 673; Salford Public Baths, 

673; Manchester Telephone Ex- 

change, 674; New Barnet Church, 

674; Bridge and Viaduct at Broad- 

heath, 675; Stores for Messrs. 

Whitbread and Co., Chelsea, 675; 

Retaining Wall, Messrs. Mappin 

and Webb’s premises, Queen Vic- 

toria Street and Cheapside, London, 

676; Jam Factory, Dublin, 676; 

New General Post Office Building, 

south side, 677; Water Tower for 

the Great Marlow Water Co., 677; 

Grand Stand for the Rugby Foot- 

ball Union, Twickenham, 678; Roof 

Trusses, National Gallery, London, 

678; Bank of England Records 

Office, Roehampton, 678; Pavilion 

for the Leeds Golf Club, Ltd., 679, 

686; Yeadon and Guiseley School: 

Floor and Swimming Bath, 679; 

Leeds Maternity Hospital, 679; 

Central Free Library, Birmingham, 

680; Cheshunt Isolation Hospital, 

680; Heles School, Exeter, 680; 

Teignmouth Sea Defence Works, 

680; Royal Mail Steam Packet 

Co.’s Premises, Kingston, Jama- 

ica, 681; Dunlop Rubber Co.’s Ex- 


Barnsley New 


tension of Premises, Aston, Bir- 
mingham, 681; Bridge over the 
London and South-Western Rail- 


way, 682; Tank at Kempton Park, 
682; Pier, Las Palmas, 683; Driv- 
ing Kahn Piles, 683; Warehouse at 
Colombo, 683; Stand, Doncaster 
Racecourse, 684; Cocoa Factory 
for James Epps and Co., 684; 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, 685; 
Grain Stores for Isaac Andrews 
and Sons, Belfast, 685; Walney 
Island Bridge, 685; Workshops for 
Henry Atkinson and Sons, Leeds, 
686; interior, Kodak Works, Weald- 
stone, 687; Wharf at Portslade,687; 
Birmingham Telephone Exchange, 
688; Panton Street Brewery, Cam- 
bridge, 688 
Corn Mill, Bristol, 660. 


a 


Cottage, A Gardener’s, 17. 

Cottage at Hexham, 37. 

Cottage (Homes, Somerset, 
Churchill, 481, 640. 

Cottage, The White, 463. 

Cottages arranged round a Central 
Well, Design for a Block of Four, 
I51. 

Cottages at Shipton, Bellinger, 
Hants, 435; at the Hereford Gar- 
den City, 322; Felcourt, Lingfield, 


The 


Surrey, 127; Letchworth, 13; on 
the North Feltham Estate, Felt- 
ham, Middlesex, 3753 Six 
labourers’, Heath End, Bucks, 
173; Walker Gate, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 395, C.P., Nov. 24th. 
Council Othces, Newburn, The Se- 


lected Design, .C.P., Oct. 6th. 
Court, Whittington, 228. 
Coventry: Clerestory Windows, 
Church of St. John the Baptist, 
326; Bay of Nave, North Side, St. 
Michael’s Church, 326; Remains of 
the North-west Tower of the Priory 
and (Cathedral Church, 327; South- 
west Door, St. Michael’s Church, 
328. 
Cromer, The Red House, C.P., Nov. 


roth. 


DEPTFORD TOWN HALL, 340, 351. 
Designs for a Block of Four Cot- 
tages arranged round a Central 
Well, 151; for a Mausoleum, 92; 
for a Secondary School, 125; for 
a Terrace to a Promenade in a 
Public Park, 87; for a Villa, 87, 
88; for an Inn in a County Town, 
88; for the Eton Memoria] Hall, 
161; for the Reformation Memorial 
at Geneva, 63, Plan, 345; for an 
Art Gallery, 86, 89, 91; for Niches, 
C.P., Nov. 17th. 

Details, Eagle House, 
C.P., Sept. 29th. 

Dining Room, Castle Ashby, 
Dec. 8th. 

Dodford 
658. 

Door Bells and Gongs, ‘New Depar- 
ture sn) 3S 

Doorway, 16, America Square, Lon- 
don, 124; No. 4, ‘Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, 220; of Premises in Wig- 
more Street, London, W., 487; 
South-west St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry, 328. 

Dronsfield Bros., Oldham, New Pre- 
mises, 149. 

Dunkeld Cathedral, Restoration of, 
633, 634. 

EAGLE, HOUSE, MITCHAM, De- 
tails, C.P.’s, Sept. 29th, Oct. 2oth, 
306. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, House at, 


Mitcham, 
Ges 


Church, Worcestershire, 


299. 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Building, 


641. 

Elan Valley, Village in the, C.P., 
Oct. 27th. 

Engineering Workshops, Silvertown, 
661. 

English Lake District, Residence in 
the, 99. 

English Lake District, Vicarage in 


the, C.P., Sept. rst. 
Entablature of Loggia, 
biaso, Genoa, 385. 
Entrance Doorway, Premises in Wig- 
more Street, London, W., 487. 
Erectheum, C.P., Sept. 8th. 
Fternit Tile, The, 466, 


Villa Cam- 


Eton Memorial Hall, Design for, 
161. 
FARNHAM ROYAL, BUCKS, 


HOUSE AT, 123. 

Farnham, Surrey, House near, 503. 

Felcourt, Lingfeld, Surrey, Cottages 
at, 129. 

Feltham, Middlesex, Cottages on the 
North Feltham Estate, 375. 

Fire at a Hop Warehouse in South- 
wark, 323, 324; at Cannon Street, 
London, 167—169; at Glasgow, 
The, 170, 171; at the Premises of 
Messrs. McCorquodale, Ltd., 325. 

Fireproof Barn and Silo, 255. 

Fireproof Railway Platform, 253. 


First National Bank, Chicago, 263. 

First National Bank, Pittsburg, 264. 

“Flat-Iron” Building, New York, 261. 

Fouracre, Winchfield, Hants, 31. 

Frithwood House, Northwood, 114, 
rari 

GAE: DENER’S COTTAGE, A, 17. 

Garden Suburb, Parklangley (see 
Parklangley) 

Gates, No. 5, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
221. 


Geneva Memorial Competition, De- 
sign submitted in the, 63, 345. 

George’s Dock Site, Liverpool, A 
Suggestion for the Development of 
the, ‘C.P., Aug. 4th. 

George Washington Memorial Build- 
ings, Washington, D.C., 191. 

Gerrard’s Cross, House, near, 460. 

Gimhel Brothers’ Building, New York, 
266. 

Glasgow Central Station Hotel, Ad- 
ditions to, 642. 

Glasgow, The. Kine at, 170, 171. 

Golder’s Green, Houses near, 163. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


“Great Roke,” Witley, Surrey, C.P., 
Sept. 15th. : 

Greenwich Hospital: Queen Mary's 
Block, 489; Detail, 491. 


Greenwich, The Queen’s House, 507. 


Guildford, Surrey, ‘‘The Hut,” near, 


175. ; ¢ 
Guildhall, London, The Newly-dis- 
covered Window at the, 247. 


HALIFAX, PROPOSED HOUSE AT 
GP Oct. 13th. 

Hammersmith Public Baths, 647, 648. 

Harrow, House at, C.P., Dec. 8th. 

Hereford Garden City, Cottages at 


the, 322. 

Hereford, Old Almshouses at, 406, 
407. 

Hexham, Cottage at, 37- 

“High Hedges,” Studland Bay, Dor- 
setshire, C.P., July 28th. 

Hill Meadow, Banghurst, Hants, 109. 

Hitchin Church, 383. 

Hitchin, Sketch for the Red House, 
near, C.P., Aug. 25th. 

Home of Mr. Macartney, The Second 
110; The New, 115, 116. 

Homeepathic Hospital, Great Ormond 
Street, London, 360, 361, C.P., Dec. 
2oth. 

Hee. Warehouse Fire, Southwark, 323, 


324. } 
Hospital, Homeepathic, Great Or- 


mond Street, London, 360, 361, 
C.P., Dec. 29th. Js 
Hostel for Women Students, Bir- 
mingham University, <PraeOct: 
27th. 


Hotel, Glasgow Central Station, Ad- 
ditions to, 642. 

House at Angley Park, Cranbrook, 
Kent, 105—108; at Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, C.P., Sept. 2end; at By- 
fleet, C.P., Aug. 18th. ; at Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham, 299; at Farnham 
Royal, Bucks, 123; at Halifax, Pro- 
posed, C.P., Oct. 13th; at Harrow, 


C.P., Dec. 8th; at Knaresborough, 


Yorks, C.P., Sept. 29th; at Row- 
ledge, C.P., July 28th; at Saunder- 
ton, 192; at Sutton, Surrey, r6), tat 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, C.P., Aug. 
4th; at Woodham Ferris, Essex, 
305; at Woolhampton, Berkshire, 
110, 111; of Rest, Wheatley, Oxon, 
14; on the New Boyle Farm Es- 
tate, Thames Ditton, Pl Sept. 
ist; at Parklangley, Kent, 318, 3213 
at Stowmarket, Pair of, 355; near 
Farnham, Surrey, 503; near Gol- 
ders’ Green, 163; near Gerrard’s 
Cross, 460; 12, Rue. de _Prony, 
Paris, 423; The Medical Superin- 
tendant’s, The Retreat, York, 497 
—500. : 

Howard Savings Institution, Newark, 
New Jersey, 187- 

Hull School of Art, 347- 

“Wut,” near Guildford, Surrey, 175- 

“Hypnos,” Modelling from the cast, 
86. 


ILLINO!S TRUST COMPANY’S 
BUILDING, CHICAGO, 260. 

Inn in a Country Town, Design for 
an, 88. 


KNARESBOROUGH, | YORKS, 
HOUSE AT, C.P., Sept. 29th. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES, HEATH 
HEATH END, BUSKS, 173. 

Lanchester & Rickards, FF.R.1.B.A., 
sketched from Life by our special 
artist, C.P., Nov. 3rd. ; 

Lavenham Church, Suffolk, Model of, 


ees Fireclay Co.’s Exhibition for 

the Health Congress, 102. 
Leopold Bridge, Liege, 143. 
Letchworth, Cottages, 13. 
Lewisham, New Unitarian 


Library Annfield Plain Public, 403, 
C.P., Nov. 24th; Central 


Church, 


405, an } 
Free, Nelson, Lancs., 639, 6405 
Rowley Regis, Proposed Public, 


301. ; 
Lieze, Leopold Bridge, 143. 
Lieut. Sampson Sladen, R.N., 11. 
Liscard Public Library Competition 
See Competitions). as 
eee The Tower Building, 656, 


657. : 
Tigernael University School of Archi- 
tecture. Work by students, Palazzo 
Della Gran Guardia Vecchia, 
Verona, measured work by H. J. 
Rouse, 85; Design for an Art Gal- 


lery, bv Lionel B. Budden, B.A., 
86; ‘Hypnos,’ Modelling from 
the Cast, by Lionel B. Budden, 
B.A., 865 Lysicrates Scroll, 


Modelled from the Cast, by H. A. 
Dod, B.A.; Sketch Design for a 
Terrace to a Promenade in a Public 
Park; Design for a Villa, by Lionel 
B. Budden, B.A., 87. Design for a 
Villa, by H. A. Dod, B.A.; Design 
tor an Inn in a Country Town, by 
Sydney H. Colton, B.A., 88; Design 
for an Art Gallery, by H. A. Dod, 
B.A., 89; The Chapel, St. James 
Cemetery, Liverpool, measured 
work by ,E. D. Forster, 90, 923 
Design for an Art Gallery, by E. 
Prestwich, B.A., 91; Design for a 


Mausoleum, by W. A, Allen, 92; 
Palazzo Pompeii, Verona, measured 
work by H. J. Rowe, 93; Studies of 
the Orders by Students of the, C.P., 
Sept. 8th. 

Lock, The Margewood, 386. 


Lodge, Angley Park, Cranbrook, 
Kent, 108. 
Loggia of- the Villa Cambiaso, 


Genva, Detail of Entablature, 385. 
London, Fire at Cannon Street, 167- 
169. 
Lord Mayor of Bristol, Portrait 
(Christopher Albert Hayes), 307. 
Luckley, Wokingham, Berkshire, 23, 


Lysicrates Monument, C.P., Sept. 8th. 
Lysicrates Scroll, Modelled from the 
Cast, 87. 


McCORQUODALE AND CO., LTD., 
Fire at the Premises of, 325. 

McKim, Meade and White: Build- 
ings by the firm of which the late 
Charles Follen, McKim was a mem- 
ber: Portrait, 239; Columbia Uni- 
versity Library; Boston Public 
Library, 240; Tiffany House, New 
York, 241; Rhode Island State 
House, Providence, Rhode Island, 
242, 243; State Savings Bank, De- 
troit, Michigan, 244; Madison 
Square Gardens, New York, 245. 

Madison Square Gardens, New York, 


245. 

Maidenhead, Secondary School for 
Boys, 273. 

Mancroft Towers, Suffolk, 
C.P., Nov. roth. 

Manley Gasworks, Sydney, N.S.W., 
659. 

Manor House of Charlton Abbots, 
The, 210; 

Map of Messina, 280. 

Martin’s Bank, Bromley, Kent, 35. 

Mausoleum, Design for a, 92. 

Maximilian Platz, Vienna, 409. 

Measured Drawings Eagle House, 
Mitcham, C.P., Sept. 29th, 306. 

Medical Superintendent’s House, The 
Retreat, York, 497-500. 

Memorial, Ashton, Lancaster, 


Oulton, 


631, 


632. 

Memorial Hall, Design for the Kt., 
161. 

Messina: General View of a Cleared 
Street; the Actual Operation, 279; 
Map of Messina, 280; Diagram 
Map, 281; the New Town—Italian 
Quarter, 282; One of the Two 
Houses which withstood the Shock; 
the Principal New Hotel, 283; the 
New Huts, showing the Indepén- 
dent Brick Foundations; One of 
the New Brick Buildings erected 
since the Earthquake, 284; View 
illustrating Arched Floor Construc- 
tion; Steel Girder Floors, 455; A 
Common Form of Defect and the 
Remedy; Arches at the Post Office; 
View showing the great stability 
of Arched Construction, 456; Ruins 
of the Cathedral, the Prefecture, 
and the Fountain in the City 
Square; Ruined Buildings on the 
Quay-side, 457. . 

Milne’s Synhonic Chimney Top, 274. 

Minster, York, 254. 

Mitcham, Details of Eagle House, 
C.P., Sept. 29th, Oct. 20th, 306. 
Modelling from the Cast, “Hypnos,” 

86. 

Model of Lavenham Church, Suffolk, 
277. 
MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITEC- 

TURE :— 

The Capitol, Washington, 527; The 
Office Building of the Senate, 
528; The Sun Office Building, 531; 
American Surety Building, New 
York, 532; Empire Building, New 


York, 533; ‘Design for a 28- 
storey Buiding, Bagger ne 
‘* Flat-Iron ” Building, New 
York, Rage Hanover Bank, 
Buildings, New York, 534; New 


York Life Insurance Building, 534, 
535; First National Bank, Chicago, 
535, 548; View up Broadway, New 
York City, showing the Manhattan 
Life Building, 536; Phe Wainwright 
Building, St. Louis, Miss., 527; The 
Guaranty Building, Buffalo, 537 
(see also 572); Condict Building. 
New York, 538, 540; “Mail and 
Express’ Building, New York, «39 
542, 543; Gage Building, Chicago, 


540, 541; .Wolfe Building, New 
York, 542; Singer Building, New 
York, 543; The Frick Building, 
Pittsburg, 544; Manhattan Life 


Building, New York, 544, 545, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Building, 
New York, 545; Building by Bat- 
tery Park, New York, 546; Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.’s_ Building, 
Newark, N.J., 546; Howard Savings 
Institution, Newark, N.J., 547; 
Staircase, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, 548 (see also 
535); Student’s Prize-winning De- 
sign for a Savings Bank, 549, 5623 
Telegraph Hill, San Francisco, 5503 
The Athanreum, San _ Francisco, 
551; The Old City National Bank, 


eee 


New York, 552 (see also 554, 555, 
556, 561); Bank, Cleveland Trust 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 552, 561; 
National Park Bank, New York, 
553; Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
Baltimore, 553%} Illinois Trust Sav- 
ings Bank, 554; National City 
Bank, New York, 554, 555, 5593 
Wall Street, New York, 557; Dime 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 588; Con- 
necticut Savings Bank, New Haven, 
558 (see also 590); Library Colom- 
bus, Ohio, 558; Security Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 559; Commercial 
Bank Buildings, Chicago, 559, Gir- 
ard Trust Buildings, Philadelphia, 
560, 561; The State Savings Bank, 
Detroit, 560; Rotunda, Old 
National City Bank, New York, 
561 (see also 554, 555, 555, 561); 
Cleveland Trust Bank Plan, 561 
(see also 552); Chicago National 
Bank Plan, 561; Girard Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Plan, 561; 
Students’ Prize-winning Plan for a 
Savings Bank, 562 (see also p49); 


First National Bank, Pittsburg, 
565;  Wllinois Trust Company’s 
Building, Chicago, 564; Knicker- 


bocker Trust Building, New York, 
56s, 566, 567; Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Montreal, 568, 570, 
s71: Crocker-Walworth Banking 
Hall, San Francisco, 569; Tiffany 
Building, New York, 572; Shop 
Fronts, Guaranty Building, Buffalo, 
s72 (see also 537); Gorham _Build- 
ing, New York, 573; Arc Lamps 
Detail, 573; Bronze Screen Detail, 
574; Dressmakers’ Premises, New 
York, 574; Scribner’s Book Shop, 
New. York, 575; Shop Fronts, St. 
Tames’ Building, New York, 575; 
Tiffany House, New York, 576; 
Cable Building, New York, 577; 
Selfridge Store, Original Design, 
578; Gimbel Brothers’ Building, 
New York, 578; People’s Gas Com- 
pany Building, Chicago, 579, Alt- 
man and Co.’s Store, New York, 
580, 581; American Insurance Com- 
pany Building, New York, 581; 
Chickering Hall Pianoforte Show- 
rooms, Boston, 582, 583; Bush Ter- 
minal Company’s Offices, New 
York, 584; Singer Building Addi- 
tion, 585; Office Building, Walker- 


ville, Ontario, 586; Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Building Baltimore, 
586; Customs House, New York, 


587; Dome of Rhode Island State 
House, 588 (see also 592); George 
Washington Memorial Buildings, 
Washington, 589; Connecticut Sav- 
ings Bank, 590 (see also 558); 
National Farmers’ Bank, Owa- 
tonna, soo; Library, Colombus,Ohio, 
590, 592; New Music Hall, Boston, 
Mass., 591; Metropolitan Club, New 
York, 591; Rhode Tsland State 
House, 592 (see also 588); Ap- 
proach to the Library, Columbus, 
Ohio, 592 (see also 590); New York 
University, 593; ‘Columbia Univer- 
sity Library, 594; College of the 
City of New’ York, 595, 599; United 
States Court House and Post Office, 
indianapolis, 596, 597, 600; Wis- 
consin State Capitol, 5098; New 
York Stock Exchange, Plans, 508; 
Madison Square Gardens, New 
York, 599; Carnegie Branch 
Library, New York, 600; Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, 600; 
Swimming Pool, Phipps Nata- 
torium, Pittsburg, 601: New York 
Stock Exchange, 601; Buildings at 
the Alaska-Yukon Pacihe Fair, 
Seattle, 602, 603, 604, 605; Sug- 
gested Improvements, Newport 
Harbour, Rhode Island, 603; Union 
Station, Washington, 606, 607; 
Free Christian Church, Andover, 
Mass., 608; Union Station, Pitts- 
burg, 608. United States Capitol 
Group :—Office Building of the 
Members ‘of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 609; Corner of ditto, 
609; Office Building of the Senators, 
609; Corner of ditto, 610; Rotunda. 
Office Buildings of the House and 
Senate, 610; Waiting-room in the 
Office Building of the Senators, 610. 


Monument to Jules Michelet, Paris, 
22, 

eer sent to the Little Girls who 
Perished in the Fire at the Bazaar 
Charité, Paris, 427. 

Monument to Victor Hugo, 317. 

Museum, The Victoria and Albert, 
London, 625-629. 


NAVE, BAY OF, NORTH SIDE, ST. 
MICHAEL’S CHURCH, COVEN- 
TRY, 326. 

National Library, Paris, 418, 421. 

ay, Central Free Library, 6309, 

40. 

Newark, New Jersey, Howard Sav- 
ings Institution, 187. 
Newburn Council Offices, The Se- 
ected Design for the, C.P., Oct. 

6th. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cottages, Walker 
Gate, 395, C.P., Nov. 24th. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 


“New Departure’? Door Bells and 
Gongs, 38. 
Newport Harbour, Rhode Island, 


Suggested Improvements, 185. 
New York, College of the City of, 
182, 184, 190. 
New, York, ‘‘Flat Iron” Building, 261. 
New York, Gimbel Brothers’ Build- 
ing, 266. 
New York Stock Exchange, 188. 
Niches, Designs for, C.P., Nov. 17th. 


Northwood, Frithwood House, 114, 
fr5° 

OSTEND, NEW BRIDGE, 145. 

Oulton, Suffolk, Mancroft Towers, 
C.P., Nov. roth. 


PALAZZO, DELLA GRAN GUAR- 
DIA VECCHIA, VERONA, 8s. 

Palazzo Pompeii, Verona, 93. 

Paris: House, 12, Rue de Prony, 
423; Monument to Jules Michelet, 

22; Monument to the Little Girls 

who Perished in the Fire at the 
Bazaar Charité, 427; Porte St. 
Denis, 117; The National Library, 
418, 421. 

Parklangley, Kent, Houses at, 318, 
32%: 

Parklangley Garden Suburb: Alterna- 
tive Elevations for Proposed Shop- 
ping Gentre,) 478, 470, :C.P:,. Dec. 
2end, 

Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 248, 
249. 

Pascal, Jean-Louis (Portrait), 417. 

Peoples’ Gas Company Building, 
Chicago, 265. 

Personalia of the Year :—R.I.B.A.: 
Mr. G. Ian Macalister, Secre- 
tary, 612; Mr. Ernest George, 
President, 613; Mr. J. G. S. Gibson, 
Professor Theodore Blomfield, Mr. 
A. W. S. Cross, and Mr. E. Guy 
Dawher, Vice-Presiden‘ts, 613; Dr. 
Arthur J. -Evans, Royal Gold 
Medallist, 1909, 614. 

The Architectural Association: Mr. 
Henry Tanner, President, 615; Mr. 


FE. Dare Clapham, and Mr. C. 
Wontner Smith, Vice-Presidents, 
615; Mr. Maurice Webb and Mr. 


Edwin Gunn, Hon. Secretaries, 615; 
Mr. D G. Driver, Secretary, 616. 
The ©- -iety of Architects: Mr. G. E. 
Bond, President, 616; Mr. C. Mc- 
Arthur Butler, Secretary, 616. 


The Quantity Surveyors’ Association : 


Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey, President, 
6r7; Mr. A. (G. Cross, Secretary, 
617. 

Presidents of Societies Allied to the 
Royal! Institute of British Architects, 
Mr. Arthur Clyne (Aberdeen), 617; 
Mr. Mowbray A. Green (Bristol), 
617; Mr. E. J. C:. Down (Cardiff, 
South Wales, and Monmouth), 617; 


Mr. W. H. May (Devon and 
Exeter), 618; Mr. J..T. Maclaren 


(Dundee), 6138; Mr. John Watson 
(Edinburgh), 618; Mr. George Bell 
(Glasgow), 618; Mr. F. Batchelor 
(Royal Institute of Ireland), 619; 
Mr. G. F. Beckett (Arch. Associa- 
tion of Ireland), 619; Mr. Percy 
Robinson (Leeds and Yorkshire), 
619; Mr. T. E. Eccles (Liverpool), 
619; Mr. G. T. Brown (Northern 
Association), 620; Mr. A. E. Hea- 
zell (Nottingham), 620; Mr. 
Thomas Monkman (York and York- 
shire), 620; Mr. W. J. Hale (Shef- 
field), 620. 

National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers: Mr. Ernest J. 
Brown, President, 623; Mr. 5. Smet- 
hurst. Senior Vice-President, 622; 
Mr. A. G. White. Secretarv, 622; 
Mr. P. G. Rice (President, London 
Master Builders’ Association), 624; 
Mr. Thomas Costigan (Secretarv, 
London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion), 624. 

Picturesque Scaffolding: Scaffolding 
at Premises of Messrs. James 
Buchanan and Co., Ltd., Holborn, 


©26; Scaffolding in Parliament 
Street round the Woods and 
Forests Building, 526: Scaffolding 


in Fdgware Road, 526; Scaffolding 
in Wardour Street, 526. 

Pittsburg, Pa., The Union Station, 
262. 

Porte St. Denis, Paris, 117. 

Plans: (See the various Index Head- 
ings relating to the Building re- 
quired). 

Plate Centre: Birmingham Univer- 
sitv (Sir Aston Webb, C.B.. R.A., 


pnd FE. Ingress Bell. F.R.1.B.A., 
Architects), July 7th; Ardenrun 
Place, Blindley Heath, Surrey 


(Ernest Newton, F.R.1.B.A., Archi- 
tect): Additional Plate: Mr. Ernest 
Newton, sketched from life by Our 
Special Artist. July 14th; 
Parish Church of St. Alfege, Green- 
wich, measured and drawn by 
Frank A. Collard, July 21st; “High 
Hedges,’ Studland Bay, Dorset- 
shire (J. E. Mundell, A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect), House at Rowledge 
(Arthur J. Stedman, Architect), 
July o8th; House at Thames Jit- 
ton, Surrey, (A. Jessop Hardwick, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect), A Sugges- 


tion for the Development of the 
George's Dock Site, Liverpool (J. 
M.- Porter and Elcock, Architects), 
Aug. 4th; Bussock Wood, Newbury, 
Berks (Mervyn FE. Macartney, 
B.A., F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A., Architect) ; 
Additional Plate: Mr. Mervyn E. 
Macartney, sketched from life by 
Our Special Artist, Aug. 11th; 
House at Byfleet (Messrs. Castle 
and Warren, Architects), Additions 
to Brandon, Sheffield (Edgar Wood, 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect), Aug. 18th; 
Sketch for the Red House, near 
Hitchin; Village Hall, Toys Hill, 
Brasted, Kent (J. Algernon Hal- 
lam, Architect), Aug. 25th; A Vicar- 
age in the English Lake District 
(W. L. Dolman, Architect); House 
on the New Boyle Farm Estate, 
Thames Ditton (A. Jessop Hard- 
wick, F.R.I.B.A., Architect), Sept. 
1st; Water-colour Studies of the 
Orders, by Students of the School 
of Architecture, Liverpool Univer- 
sity, Sept. 8th; ‘“‘Great Roke,” Wit- 
ley, Surrey (Herbert T. Buckland 
and E. Haywood-Farmer, Archi- 
tects), Sept. rsth; ‘‘A’Beckett’s,’”’ 
West Lavington, Wilts (Edward 
Warren, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., Archi- 
tect) ; House at Beaconsfield, 
Bucks (Harold Harlock, A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect), Sept. 22nd; House at 
Knaresborough, Yorks (Arthur A. 
Gibson, Architect); Details, Eagle 
House, Mitcham, measured by 
Joseph Seddon and L. F. Jones, 
and drawn by Joseph Scddon, Sept. 
29th; The Newburn Council Offices, 
Selected Design (Edward Cratney, 
Architect), Oct. 6th; Proposed 
House, Halifax (Joseph F. Walsh 
and Graham Nicholas, Architects), 
Oct. 13th Eagle House, Mitcham, 
Details of Panelling, etc., in Hall, 
Saloons and Drawing Room, Oct. 
2oth; Hostel for Women Students 
at the Birmingham University; Vil- 
lage in the Elan Valley, for the 
“City of Birmingham Water De- 
partment” (Herbert T. Buckland 
and E. Haywood-Farmer, Archi- 
tects), Oct. 27th; Messrs. Lan- 
chester and Richards, F.R.I.B.A., 
sketched from life by Our Special 
Artist, Nov. 3rd; The Red House, 
Cromer; Mancroft Towers, Oulton, 
Suffolk (J. G. and F. W. Skipper, 
Architects) ; Premises, 15, Carteret 
Street, Westminster (W. Scott- 
Moncrief, Architect), Nov. 10th} 
Designs for Niches, by James 
Gibbs,’ Nov. 17th; Cottages at 
Walker Gate, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nov. 24th; College of Medicine and 
Pharmacy, Bordeaux (Jean-Louis 
Pascal, Architect), Dec. rst; Dining 
Room, Castle Ashby (as altered), 
for the Marquess of Northampton 
(C. Harrison Townsend, F.R.I.B,A., 
Architect); House at Harrow (R. 
F. Johnston, Architect), Dec. 8th; 
Four City Churches, by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, Dec. 15th; Proposed 
Shopping Centre, Parklangley Gar- 
den Suburb, Beckenham, Kent 
(Reginald C. Fry, Architect), Dec. 
2eend; Fxtension to the Homoe- 
pathic Hospital, London (Edwin T. 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A., Architect), Dec. 
29th; Professor Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., M.A., etc., sketched from 
life by R. B. M. Paxton. 

Portraits :F. Batchelor, 619; G. F. 
Beckett, 619; George Bell. 618; 
Proressor Reginald Blomfield, 613; 
G. E. Bond, 616; Ernest J. Brown, 
623) Ge TD. Brown; “6205 DD) ) EH: 
Burnham, 259: C. McArthur But- 
ler, (616 ;) HL.) TE. Az. Chidsey, 617° 
Auguste Choisy, 254; F. Dare 
Clapham, 615; Arthur Clyne, 617; 
Thomas Costigan, 624; A. G. 
Cross, 617; A. W.S. Cross, 613; E. 
Guy Dawber, 613; E. J. C. Down 
As9 DL (Ger Driver oro. La EF 
Eccles, 619; Dr. Arthur J. Evans, 
614; Ernest George, 613%; J. G.-S} 
Gibson, 613; Mowbray A. Green, 
617; Edwin Gunn, 615; W. J. Hale, 
620; Christopher Albert Hayes 
(Lord Mavor of Bristol), 307; A. 
E. Heazell, 620; Ian Macalister, 
612; Mervyn FE. Marartney. B.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., F.3S.A., Sketched from 
Life by Our Special Artist, C.P., 
Aus. 311th: J. T. Maclaren, 618; 
Charles Follen McKim, 239; W. H. 
May, 618; Thomas Monkman, 620; 
I’rnest Newton, F.R.I.B.A., 22, 
C.P., July 14th Jean-Louis Pascal, 
any; Geoe By Post, 181; Ex G. Rice, 
624; Percy Robinson, 619: Lieut. 
Sampson Sladen, R.N., 11; S. Smet- 
fiurst, 622; C. Wontner Smith, 615 ; 
Henry Tanner, 615; John Watson, 
618; Maurice Webb, 615; G. 
White, 622. 

Portsmouth Town Hall, 78. 

Post, Geo. B. (Portrait), 181. 

Premises, 15, Carteret Street, West- 
minster, C.P., Nov. roth. 

Premises for Messrs. Dronsfield 
Bros., Oldham, New, 149. 


’ 


Vii 


Priory and Cathedral Church, Coven- 
try, Remains of North-west Tower, 
327- 

Prudential Buildings, Aberdeen, The, 
438. 

Pump House, Seddlescombe, Sussex, 
109. 


QUEEN’S HOUSE, GREENWICH, 
THE, 507. 

Queen Mary’s Block, Greenwich 
Hospital, 489; Detail, 491. 


RAILING, MONOGRAM, at Queen’s 
House, Chelsea, drawn by Edmund 
L. Wratten, 222. 

Railway Platform, Fireproof, 253. 

Ravenscourt, Thornton, Hall, The 
Dining Room, sor. 

Recent British Buildings: The Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum (Sir Aston 
Webb), 625, 626, 627, 628, 629; Bir- 


mingham University (Sir Aston 
Webb and E. Ingress Bell), 630; 


Ashton Memorial, Lancaster (John 
Belcher), 631, 632; Dunkeld Cathe- 
dral Restoration (W. Dunn and 
R. Watson), 633, 634; Chelsea 
Town Hall Extension (Leonard 
Stokes), 635, 636; The Selfridge 
Store (R. Frank Atkinson), 637, 
638; Central Free Library, Nelson, 
Lancs. (John R. Poyser and W. 
Brandreth Savidge), 639, 640; Edin- 
burgh Life Assurance Building (J. 
M. Dick Peddie), 641; Additions to 
Glasgow Central Station Hotel 
(Tames Miller), 642; St. Albans 
High School for Girls (Amian L. 
Chamnneys), 643, 644; St. Peter’s 
School, Weston-super-Mare (W. 
H. Ward and Gerald Cogswell), 
645. 646; Hammersmith Public 
Baths (J. Ernest Franck), 647, 648; 
Churchill Cottage Homes (Sileock 
and Reay), 649; St. Paul's Church, 
West Ealing (Hall-Jones and Cum- 
mings), 650; Royal Automobile 
Club, Pall Mall (Mewes and Davis, 
and E. Keynes Purchase), 651, 652, 
653. 654; Dodford Church, Worces- 
tershire (Arthur Bartlett), 658; The 


Tower Building, Liverpool (W. 
Aubrey Thomas), 656, 657; West- 
minster Trust Buildings, West- 
minster, 658; Manley Gasworks, 
Sydney, N.S.W., 659; Bridge at 
Fast Retford, 6509; Bridge at 


Western Counties’ Agricultural As- 
sociation, Bristol (W. H. Brown, 
Architect), 660; Engineering 
Workshops, Silvertown, E., 661. 

Redcourt, Haslemere, 25, 26. 

Red REE? Cromer, The, C.P., Nov. 
roth. 

Red House, near Hitchin, Sketch for 
the, C.P., Aug. 25th. 

Reformation Memorial at Geneva, A 
Design for the, 63. 

Regulations, Burdensome, 154. 

Residence in the English Lake Dis- 
trict, 90. 

Rhode Island State House, Provi- 
dence. Rhode Island, 242, 243. 

Rinks, Roller Skating, 68-70. 

Rodin. Monsieur, and_ his 
Work, 317. 

Roller Skating Rinks, 68-70. 

Roman Bastion Wall, London 297. 

Rowledge. House at. C.P., July 28th. 

Rowley Regis, Proposed Public 
Library, 3or. 

Royal Automobile Club, London, The, 
651-654. 

Ruined Buildings on the Quay-side, 
Messina, 457. 

Ruthrieston Elementary 
Aberdeen, 475. 


ST. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 643. 644. 

St. Alfege, Greenwich, The Parish 
Church of, C.P., Tuly 21st, 64-67. 
St Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, Lon- 

don, C.P., Dec. 15th. 
St. John the Divine, Church of, Oban, 


Latest 


School, 


420, 430. 
St. Mary, Abchurch Lane, London, 
C.P., Dec. xsth. 


St. Mildred’s Church, Bread ‘Street, 
London, C.P., Dec. 15th. 

St. Paul’s Church, West Ealing, 650. 
St. Peter’s School, Weston-super- 
Mare, 645, 646. 

St. Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street, 
London,’ C.P.. Der. rsth. 

St. Swithin’s Church, Hither Green, 
London, S.E., 36. 

San Francisco. The Athenzeum, 268; 
Telegraph Hill, 260. 

Saunderton, House at, 192. 

Scaffolding, Picturesque, 326. 

School, Bury Secondary, 397: Design 
for a Secondary, 125; For Girls, St. 
Albans High, 643, 644; of Art, Hull, 
a47; Ruthrieston Elementary, Aber- 


deen, 475; St. Peter’s, Weston- 
super-Mare, 645, 646; Secondary, 


for Boys, Maidenhead, 273. 

Screen, An Unknown, 428. 

Scroll, Lvsicrates, Modelled from the 
Cast; 89: 

Seddlescombe, Sussex, Pump House, 
109. 

Selfridge Store, London, The Original 
Design for the, 267. 

Selfridge Store, London, 637, 638. 
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Shipton Bellinger, Hants, Six Cot- TELEGRAPH HIIL, SAN FRAN- Jnitarian Church, Lewisham, 193. Wesleyan Methodist Hall, West- 
tages at, 435. CISCO, 260. University, Birmingham (See _ Bir- minster, 337. 

Silchester Common, Mr. Macartney’s Temporary Tackle, Contractors’, 380. mingham.) West Lavington, Wilts, “A’Beckett’s,” 
Second Home, 11o. Terrace to a Promenade in a Public Upton Grey, Hants, 32-34. C.P., Sept. 22nd. 


State Capitol, Wisconsin, 186, 187. 

State Savings Bank, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, 244. 

Steel, Concrete, and, in, 1909 (See 
Concrete). 

Steel Girder Floors, Messina, 455. 

Stock Exchange, New York, 188. 

Stoke-on-Trent Municipal Buildings 
Extension (See Competitions). 

Street Arcade at Bologna, 4o9. 

Strike Breakers, Student, 246. 

Studland Bay, Dorsetshire, House at, 
C.P., July 28th. 

Studies of the Orders, by Students 


of the School of Architecture, 
Liverpool University, C.P., Sept. 
8th. 

Suggested Improvements, Newport 


Harbour, Rhode Island, 185. 

Suggestion for a 15in. Double Cavity 
Wall, 152. 

Suggestion for the Development of 
the George’s Dock Site, Liverpool, 
C.P., Aug. ath. 

Sutton, Surrey, House at, 16. 


Park, Design for a, 87. 

Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
C.P., Aug: 4th. 

Thornton Hall, Ravenscourt, The Din- 
ing Room, sor. 

Tiffany House, New York, 241. 

Tile, The Eternit, 466. 

Toronto, The Parliament Buildings, 
248, 249. ee, 

“ Tortos,’ A Character#in the A.A., 
Play of 1909. From a Pencil Sketch 
by E. A. Rickards, 338. 

Tower Building, Liverpool, The, 656, 
657. 

Town Hall, Deptford, 349, 351. 

Town Hall Extension, Chelsea, 655, 
636. 

Town Hall, Portsmouth, 78. 

Toys Hill, Brasted, Kent, 
Hall, (GP. sAugr 2st. 

Tunrel, Railway, Tackle for the Re- 
pair of a, 380. 


House at, 


Village 


UNION STATION, 
PA., 262. 


PITTSBURG, 


Uralite Partition and Slab, 333. 


VICARAGE IN THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT, C.P., Sept. ist. 


Victor Hugo, Monument to, 317. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don, 625-629. 


Vienna, Maximilian Platz, 409. 

Villa, Design for a, 87, 88. 

Village Hall, Toys Hill, 
Kent; CoP, Ade sth: 

Village in the Elan Valley, C.P., Oct. 
27th. 


Brasted, 


WAIT’S ADJUSTABLE ATTACH- 
MENTS FOR RULE AND MEA. 
SURING ROD, 308. 

Wall, London’s Roman Bastion, 297. 

Wall, Suggestion for a 1s5in. Double 
Cavity, 152. 

Warehouse and Offices, Bovril, The 
Entrance Doorway, 343. 

Washington, D.C., George Washing- 
ton Memorial Buildings, ror. 

Welders, Chalfont, Bucks, 113. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, CONCRETE AND STEEL 


BEAMS, REINFORCED CON 
CRETE, THEORETICAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES 
IN, 290, 368, 360. 

Bradford Football Stand, 136. 

Bridge, A Transportable, 58. 


CONCRETE BLOCKS FOR THE 
NEW SOUTHAMPTON DOCK, 
MAKING, 138. 

Concrete Mixer, The Ransome, 294. 


DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE 
LESLIE SYSTEM OF _ REIN- 
FORCED CONCRETE, 364, 368. 


EDISON POURED HOUSE, THE, 


55, 59. 


ARTISTS AND 


ALLAN, J. A. O., 475. 

Allan, W., C.P., Sept. 8th. 

Allen, W. A., 92. 

Alessi, Galeazzo, 285. 

Atkinson, R. Frank, F.R.I.B.A., 637, 
638. 

Atterbury, Grosvenor, 6or. 

Auden, Arthur C., 132, 163. 


BAKER, J. B., 534. 

Baker, Sir Benjamin, and Basil Mott, 
M.Inst.C.E., 

Barber, Donn, 553. 

Bartlett, Arthur, F:R.I.B.A., 658. 

Belcher, John, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., 631, 
632. 

Bell, ©. Ingress, FR.1.BA., 3,/¢.P., 
July 7th, 630. 

Blomfield, Professor Reginald, 
A.R.A., M.A., etc., 517—525. 

Blondel, Francois, 117. 

Bowers, R. 3., 124. 

Boyle, Robert, B.Sc., 143. 

Brierley, Walter H., 497—500. 

Brown, A. Page, and Julius Schwein- 
furth, 569. 

Brown, W. H., 660. 

Buckland, Herbert, T., and E. Hay- 
wood-Farmer, 137, C.P., Sept. 15th; 
299, G.P., Oct. 27th. 

Budden, Lionel B., B.A., 86, 87. 

Burkinshaw, J. F., 173. 

Burnham, D.H., 259—270, 533, 535 


223. 


544, 548, 550, 551, 559, 564, 565, 
578, 579, 606, 607. 
‘ . 
CARK, A. K., 108. ae 


Carrére and Hastings, 539, 542, 543, 
610. 
Carrére, John M., 609. 
Castle and Warren, 129, 
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Cave, Aylwin O., 273, 435 
Cave, Walter, F.R.I.B.A., 487. 
Chalmers, James, I.A., 42 
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Clapham, F. Dare, F.R.1.B.A., 


340. 
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73 379- 
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Darling, Frank, 568, 570, 57%. 

Depierres, Gaston, 34. 

Dixon, Professor Stephen M., 480. 

Dod, H. A., B.A., 87—8o. 

Dolman, W. L., 99, 165, CPs 
Sept. rst. 


166, 


FACTORY, REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE, HARROW, 130. 
Football Stand, Bradford, 


GENERAL POST OFFICE BUILD- 
ING, LONDON, THE NEW, 440, 


136. 


450. 

KODAK WORKS, WEALDSTONE, 
139, 444, 447. 

LESLIE SYSTEM OF REINe 
FORCED CONCRETE: DIA- 


GRAMS, 364, 368. 
PILES, REINFORCED CONCRETE, 


133, 1310, 2005) aie: 
PLANS: Tynemouth Palace, 


513 
Edison Poured House, 55. ; 
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[‘-ANSOME CONCRETE M!XER, 
204. 

Reinforced Concrete Beams, Theore- 
tical and Experimental Researches 
in, 290, 368, 369. 

Reinforced Concrete Conduit, 
Shaped Ribs for Timbering, 
Manhole; Ribs 
ing, 54. 

Reinforced Concrete Factory, 
TOW, 139. 

Reinforced Concrete Floor at the 
Women’s Hostel, Birmingham, 137. 

Reinforced Concrete Piles, 133—136, 
286—288. 
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Hastings, Thomas, 
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202, 203, 
Holton and Fox, 43 


205. 


Humphrey, Richard, M.Am.Soc.C.E., 
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SENNEY and Mundie, 561. 

Jennings, A. S., 224, 477. 
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Jones, Inigo, 507. 
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533, 544, 545, 580, 581. 

Kirby, Petit, and Green, 584. 
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LeBrun, N., 345, 586. 
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Aug. 11th. 


McKim, Mead, and White, 239—245, 
533, 534, 554, 556, 560, 561, 565— 
597, 572, 573, 576, 577, 588, 591, 
594, 599, 600, 608. 

Macoll, Ro Bs. 178. 

Marshall and Tweedy, 48—s1. 

Mason, Geo. D., and Albert Kahn, 
586. 

Mewés and Davis, and E. Keynes 
Purchase, 651—654. 

Millard, W. N., 127. 

Miller, James, 642. 
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Moscrop-Young and Glanfield, 
192. 

Mowbray and Uffinger, 558. 

Muir, Andrew, 151. 
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The accounts that have 
appeared in the daily 
Press with respect to the 
new scheme of fire-pro- 
Paul’s Cathedral are, we 
are informed, unauthentic. It is true that 
a scheme is under consideration, but the 
details have not yet been made public. The 
generalisation, however, cannot be very 
far wrong. The cathedral is surrounded 
by tall buildings, many of which are filled 
with highly inflammable goods. Fires in 
the district have been fairly frequent, and 
in some instances have seriously menaced 
the safety of St. Paul’s. The danger is 
greatly increased by the vast height of the 
dome, which, while it might easily take 
fire by having burning materials blown 
against it, is inaccessible to the fire bri- 
gade, who could not raise water so high. 
Their appliances are not effective beyond 
a height of seventy or eighty feet, whereas 
the dome of the cathedral is about 3o00ft. 
high. The cathedral, of course, has its 
own storage tanks, but if these were ex- 
hausted ineffectually, London’s grandest 
landmark would melt before the gaze of 
the awestruck and helpless crowd. In 
order to prevent such an unspeakable 
catastrophe, the surveyor of the cathedral 
is no doubt endeavouring to avail himself 
of all the resources at command, and, by 
making use of the high-pressure system 
he will be able to render the cathedral 
virtually immune from the ravages of fire ; 
always provided that his  well-devised 
scheme is not crippled for want of funds. 
In the richest city in the world, and where 
the existence of that city’s noblest build- 
ing—its veritable genius loci—is con- 
cerned, the sum required should be ob- 
tained without the slightest difficulty. 


Fire Prevention 
at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


tection for St. 


In spite of all that can be 

The Disaster done by the exercise of 
at Newport. the utmost available 
knowledge, skill, and 

foresight, it is seldom indeed that a great 
‘constructional work can be carried to com- 
pletion without the occurrence of some 
‘serious accident involving the risk or for- 
feiture of human life. Indeed, on an 
engineering work of any considerable 
magnitude, such accidents are regarded as 
being incidental and almost inevitable, 
and complete or comparative immunity 
from them is nearly always the subject 
of. surprise and congratulation. So puny 
is man in comparison with the titanic 
forces he can set in motion, that it would 
be wonderful if he could ever get them 


under complete control. The appalling 
disaster that occurred at Newport, Mon- 
mouth, last Friday, is exceptional only 
in the number of its victims, of whom 
more than thirty were killed, while some 
of the survivors will be maimed for life. 
The accident was of a kind with which 
builders and contractors are only too 
familiar. A trench, about 30ft. wide and 
6oft. deep, suddenly caved in—from what 
cause, stringent enquiry May or may not 
ultimately reveal. Although, as the result 
of very frequent accidents, very special 
attention has been given to the timbering 
of trenches, and coilapse is consequently 
now far less frequent than it used to be, 
there is always the haunting fear that 
some unknown characteristic of the soil, 
some undetected weakness of the walling 
or strutting materials, or some thoughtless 
action on the part of the users, may 
nullify the most elaborate precautions and 
produce most lamentable disaster. That 
the toll of human life exacted by con- 
structional works is far less than that im- 
posed by railway and motor accidents, and 
in coal-getting, is but a melancholy con- 
solation, and will not relax in the slightest 
degree the humane, strenuous, and persis- 
tent effort to reduce risks to a minimum. 


The Bath Street contro- 
versy has given rise to 


Artand-Dogma. discussion of an interest- 


ing side issue. Accord- 
ings tom Mr. BE-ustace.) Balfour erio.A.; 
F.R.I.B.A., the chairman of the Baths 


Committee of Bath has written “an amaz- 
ing sentence’’ involving “a dogmatic state- 
ment of the proportions which should 


govern Ionic columns.” Mr. Balfour 
points out that “there is no rule of archi- 
tectural proportion except that of 
taste and judgment. The  propor- 
tions of a column are dependent 
quite as much upon its material 


and the weight which it has to carry, as 
upon any authority of Classical or Re- 
naissance times.’’ He thereupon suggests 
taht Vitruvius should be read in the light 
of Palladio, which, in any circumstances, 
is excellent advice. But in the chairman’s 
sentence there is surely nothing that de- 
serves the strong adjective “amazing,”’ un- 
less we are to take that much-abused word 
in its modern or newspaper-placard sense, 
and to consider that, by habitual misuse, 
it has lost its original force and thrill. 
Possibly the chairman is still under bond- 
age to the precisians who thought that the 
study of the Orders was an exact science, 


and who refused to be shaken in that 
belief by the ascertainments of Messrs. 
Stuart and Revett and the late Mr. Pen- 
rose. The rigid adherents to diameter 
theories have been perhaps subject to 
some confusion of thought. Seeing that, 
for instance, the Ionic differed from the 
Doric in being more slender in relation to 
its height, they may have thought it con- 
venient to find in each case a fixed stan- 
dard of proportion, or absolute ratio; un- 
mindful that, though there may be a good 
deal of truth in the allegation that “science 
is measurement,’’ more liberty is de- 
manded by art. The builders of the Early 
Christian churches seem to have gone to 
the opposite extreme. In appropriating 
columns from the ruins of basilice, they 
seemed to care not a jot for proportion. 
If a column was too tall, they simply cut 
it down; if it was too short, they mounted 
it on a ‘pedestal. Their example is only 
less exasperating than that of the dog- 
matic rule-of-proportion school because, 
unlike the latter, they were usually 
governed by necessity. 


Italy also has, or has had, 

Land Values its land-value problem; 
ahah and, as with us, there has 
been hot controversy on 

the question of ungotten treasures. The 
archeologists desired a law declaring that 
a landowner possessed no archeological 
property beneath the soil, or, in other 
words, no right whatever to antiquities 
found in excavation, and that he could 
only claim compensation for loss ‘or 
damage done to his land by the process 
of excavation. The law, however, as 
recently amended, deals more tenderly 
with the landowner, giving him a fourth 
part of the value of the antiquities dis- 
covered. On another point the archzolo- 
gists have scored heavily. It has been de- 
cided that in assessing the value of the 
land expropriated by the State for exca- 
vation no account is to be taken of the 
presumed value of antiquities that may be 
found beneath. This alteration is prob- 
ably a direct consequence of the impossi- 
bilist attitude of certain holders. Hitherto, 
for instance, it has been impossible to ex- 
propriate the unexplored portions of the 
site of Herculaneum owing to the fabulous 
price demanded by the owners. _ In this 
and in other instances, private interests, 
though duly regarded, will no longer be 
allowed to obstruct research that may put 
the world in possession of discoveries ot 
vast importance to art, architecture, and 
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archeology. The value of this concession 
may be illustrated from a recent instance. 
An hotel keeper who had received permis- 
sion to make excavations on private) pro- 
perty at Pompeii has Jaid bare the re- 
mains of a large villa, containing a din- 
ing-room, in which there are frescoes of 
exquisite workmanship, \ representing 
Silenus giving, drink to a thirsty man—a 
subject that must have hugely delighted 
the archzologically inclined Boniface—an 
Ariadne, and a winged Victory about to 
strike a vanquished woman, for whom a 
third woman is interceding. Here the 
Government has intervened, stopping the 
excavations, and prohibiting the removal 
of the frescoes. The new law forbids all 
irresponsible traffic in art treasures. In 
England we have, of course, the law of 
treasure trove; would also that we had an 
art-sensitive State ! 


The corporation of the 
historical city of London- 
derry seems to hold pecu- 
liar views on the subject 
of contracts, and it clings to them with all 
the tenacity that one might expect from 
the descendants ot the heroes of the 
famous siege. The Guildhall is to be re- 
built, and the corporation doggedly insist 
on having “a lump-sum contract’’ for the 
job. So far as we can gather from a full 
report of a protracted debate on the sub- 
ject, the worthy burgesses of Derry think 
that their interests will best be served if 
they can get a contractor to state that he 
will do the work for a rigidly fixed sum, 
with all extras barred. In vain the Archi- 
tect, the Town Clerk, and the City Sur- 
veyor indicated that more latitude was de- 
sirable. The corporation seemed to be 
infatuated with the lump-sum theory. 
Even after the very careful explanations 
of their expert advisers, these City Fathers 
remained obdurate. In vain they were 
warned that the application of Medo-Persic 
rules to building operations might lead to 
expensive litigation, and that, in any case, 
to pin down the contractor to a lump sum 
was to handicap him to their own detri- 
ment. The architect, easily more wise 
than his dogmatic employers, had set 
down a provisional sum for ventilation. 
This they resented. In their view a speci- 
fication must be definite and final in every 
item, and complete down to the most 
minute particular. Otherwise how. could 
one arrive at an inviolable lump sum? 
To comment on such an absurd attitude 
would be mere waste of words. London- 
derry corporation should buy their Guild- 
hall ready-made. It is positively the only 
way in which to secure a bargain on the 
lump sum theory. 


Londonderry’s 
Level Lump 
Sum. 


The subjects that were 

The under discussion at the 
Patriarchitect. Congress of French 
Architects at Toulouse 

are, from our insular point of view, 
chiefly interesting for their incidental 


revelation of certain points that are re- 
freshingly novel. It became obvious, for 
instance, from the paper and discussion 
on assurance against professional risks, 
that the French architect is more subject 
to pains and penalties than is his profes- 
sional brother in this country, and that, 
unless M. Gouault has miscalculated or 
has been misreported, the total amount of 
the premiums paid by French architects 
for assurance against such exactions is 
500,000 francs, which is estimated as 
representing two per cent. of the archi- 
tect’s fees. Apparently the architect of a 
French building is held accountable for 
everything that goes wrong; and, as if 


this burden of plenary responsibility were 
insufficient, the architect must needs take 
upon himself the solution of the appren- 
ticeship difficulty—a matter that our own 
architectural societies would regard as 
being the purely domestic concern of the 
builders. The French architect, however, 
seems to be regarded as the patriarch or 
patriarchitect of each tribe or clan of 


builders — the real architecton or chief 
builder—to whom all the rest may confi- 
dently look for both professional and 


paternal guidance. So was it in these 
islands in the days of old; but we seem 
to be getting further and further away 
from the old traditions. The fissures are 
not only widening, but increasing in num- 
bers; the newest “split’’? being that of the 
architectural assistants. 


He that is not grateful 
for a bull is as fit for 


Bulls. strategies and treasons as 


the man that hath not 
music in his _ soul. We hasten, 
therefore, to share our innocent 


joy in rather a neat one that appeared in 
a newspaper description of the Birming- 
ham University Buildings. The writer 
descants upon the height and beauty of 
the clock tower, which is to commemorate 
the name of the Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, who has played so strenuous and 
so effectual a part in the founding of the 
University. The tower, the writer says 
proudly, 1s conspicuous for miles around. 
He adds, immediately, that the University 
buildings completely realise Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s ideal as “something that is not 
to be seen anywhere else.’’ Cart-horses 
should not drag from us the source of this 
delectable bull. A somewhat similar in- 
felicity of juxtaposition hardly attains to 
the dimensions of a full-grown bull, al- 
though it comes from Cork. “The fifties 
introduced {to Cork] the romantic school, 
its chief exponent being William Atkins, 
who designed the Lunatic Asylum. iy 


Once we were considered 
House Pride. to be a _ purse-proud 
people. Now, according 
to the “Spectator,’?’. we are becoming 
house-proud, whichis far better. “House- 
pride burns to-day as it:has never burnt 
before. We have all become exquisitely 
conscious of our environment.’’ That is 
good only as:far as it goes; for it appears 
that “a new self-consciousness is destroy- 
ing the picturesqueness of a thousand vil- 
lages, and is studding the railway line 
all over the Home Counties with hideous 
tiny villas.’?. Why are those tiny houses 
hideous ? Because, apparently, the 
awakening sensitiveness to art has taken 
the builders by surprise. They have not 
vet realised that half-a-century of educa- 
tion has given birth to a strong feeling for 
beauty; and that feeling itself, though 
strong, is no more than rudimentary. It 
needs training and refining. Here surely 
a splendid opportunity for mission work 
presents itself. Formerly the people were 
stonily indifferent to the architectural 
amenities of their dwellings. The stolid 
householder was a veritable Gallio, car- 
ing for none of these things. Now, it 
would seem, he is in a most responsive 
mood, and would gladly render his house 
beautiful within and without if only he 
knew how. The better-class surburban 
dweller has already got hold of the gospel. 
He lives in a house that is by no means 
hideous in its construction or in its plen- 
ishings. It is not impossible that his 
example will yet percolate to the lower 
strata. Then we shall get architecture in 
the humblest dwellings. 


MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By G. Gilbert Scott. 

At the fourth ordinary meeting of the 
Architectural Society of the University of 
Liverpool, held on Thursday, June 1toth, 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott read a paper on “The 
Problem of Style in Modern Ecclesiastical 
Architecture.” E 

In order to understand the present state 
of chaos, Mr. Scott said, it must be borne 
in mind that the widely divergent and often 
conflicting views held by those architects 
who honestly have the improvement and ad- 
vancement of modern architecture at heart 
may be broadly divided into two main 
schools of thought—that held by a majority 
which is striving to pick up the broken 
threads of a lost tradition, and is attempt- 
ing to evolve a new phase of the Renais- 
sance, and that held by a minority, working 
in an entirely different direction. Mr. Scott 
said that, as a member of that minority, he 
felt it incumbent upon himself to explain 
and justify his position. In such a justifi- 
cation it was obviously necessary to put 
aside those individual preferences which 
have arisen merely from natural inclination 
or initial training, and to consider the whole 
question of the relative possibilities of 
modern Gothic and Renaissance architecture 
for ecclesiastical work, on the merits of 
actual evidence alone. In considering the 
two most prominent styles of our time, what- 
ever may be urged against the legitimacy of 
Gothic, on the grounds of its being exotic, 
can with equal force be applied to any other 


style that has no claim to the title of Re- 


naissance, the naturally predominant modern 
manner. 

An examination of the whole case, Mr. 
Scott contended, inevitably leads to the dis- 
covery of the inadequacy of Gothic for the 
secular requirements of present-day civilisa- 
tion; but in one branch of architecture, 
church-building, the case is entirely reversed. 
The validity of this contention Mr. Scott 
based on the hypothesis that achitecture, to. 
be good, must. be logical, and to be logical 
must reflect the conditions and feelings of 
contemporary life. To obtain a true answer 
to the question, ‘‘Is the Gothic style exotic?” 
it is necessary fast to observe the distinctive 
characteristics of the Gothic style so that it 


may be possible ‘to ascertain what special. 


qualities it is best able to express, and then 
to make some excursion into the realms of 
sociology in order to examine the forces of 
modern. life of which architecture should be 
the unconscious reflection. 

The generally accepted superiority of 
Gothic is its power to express true religious: 
feeling, and the current belief that it un- 
doubtedly possesses characteristics apper- 
taining to the Christian religion, which may 
not be claimed by the other style, cannot 
wholly be ascribed to association—to the 
fact that we have so long been accustomed 
to seeing churches in Gothic fhat uncon- 
sciously we associate the style with religion, 
and imagine it to possess an atmosphere of 
sanctity that is in no sense an innate quality’ 
of the style itself. 

Rather it is precisely this quality which 
distinguishes it from Renaissance ecclesias- 
tical work. In the latter the suppression of 
all spontaneity, the calm self-conscious intel~ 
lectuality always evident, are more in keep-. 
ing with the self-satisfied worshipper of 
science than with the humble and self-effac-- 
ing spirit of the Christian. A fine Renais-- 
sance church appears a product of the intel- 
lect, a fine Gothic church a product of 
emotion. And in this lies the superiority of 
the Gothic style in religious appropriateness. 
The interior of-a- Renaissance cathedral: 
seems more suitable as a_ setting for the. 
tombs of national heroes than for the pur-- 
poses of Christian worship, and, for this. 
reason the Wellington monument in St. 
Paul’s—which Mr. Scott considered the 
finest tomb in the country—is the right thing 
in the right place, and thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the very worldly spirit of the whole 
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—the tattered and war-stained flags, the 
coats of arms, and the general irreligiously 
impressive atmosphere of imperial magnifi- 
cence. 

But the question now arises, is the capa- 
bility of the Gothic style for devotional feel- 
ing one which the requirements of modern 
civilisation actually demand for their full 
expression? Considered in relation to other 
phases of social life, is religion in its pre- 
sent position and character a living force, 
one to be taken into account and sufficiently 
strong to possess an influence upon contem- 
porary architecture? To a limited extent it 
would appear undoubtedly to be so. The 
tolerant indifference of the majority is op- 
posed by the earnestness of a minority to 
whom religion is a reality, and who are con- 
sequently anxious for it to be enshrined in 
a befitting and appropriate manner in struc- 
tures that reveal their true purpose. 

And as modern architecture, to be of 
genuine value, must express modern condi- 
tions and requirements, so it follows that 
the definite existence of this minority may 
be taken as a complete justification for the 
employment of Gothic in church design. 

But the character of such work must, to 
be worthy of consideration, be free from 
all that affectation which, since the pre- 
Raphaelite movement, has in many quarters 
become synonymous with Art, and must be 
thoroughly modern im spirit. Medieval 
work, beautiful as it is, is an impossibility 
in these days of individuality in Art. It 
was more the product of Guilds than of 
single master-minds, and in consequence its 
chief characteristic is the extraordinarily 
free and irresponsibly random manner of 
design, resulting in an unconscious pic- 
turesqueness, which is often increased by 
the inconsequence with which later additions 
were made; so that almost all medieval 
‘buildings appear to have been put together 
partly by accident, and with so little regard 
to the relation of the various parts that no 
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strong controlling quality of design, in the 
strictest. sense of the word, is anywhere 
evideit—there is no evidence of a supreme 
personality. 

Chartres Cathedral, however, really pos- 
sesses this quality, and for that reason Mr. 
Scott considered it to be the finest in Europe, 
and the only Gothic cathedral which ever 
inspired him with any enthusiasm; and to 
those people who sometimes expressed the 
supposition that he had studied a great 
number of old cathedrals and derived much 
inspiration from them, he said he was 
obliged to confess that he had never seen a 
cathedral that really fired his enthusiasm 
until he saw Chartres four years after the 
production of his design for Liverpool Cathe- 
dral. In this notable exception of Chartres, 
a strong personality dominates the whole 
composition: the subsidiary parts, such as 
windows and buttresses, are all designed to 
help the expression of the one great abstract 
idea. The scale is heroic, so that the work 
is one of those instances of the grand man- 
ner so very rare in Gothic. Though the 
majority of medieval cathedrals are large 
in themselves, they are yet made up almost 
invariably of details on quite an unimposing 
scale, and the feeling of immensity that 
ought to be produced is frittered away in the 
smallness and trivial subdivision of the 
parts. Beauvais may be taken as a typical 
example of this, and it is instructive to com- 
pare its effect with that of Chartres. To 
obtain largeness of scale, a most careful and 
reticent treatment of the component parts of 
the whole is essential: they must not be 
obscured in a multitude of petty decorative 
features and frivolous little pinnacles and 
crockets, but all unnecessary detail must be 
eliminated, till only such is left as is essen- 
tial to the design and contributes to the im- 
pact which the whole makes upon the mind. 

But the true Gothic feeling is not to be 
found in our heartlessly restored cathedrals 
that are now nearly all dry bones and cast- 


museum relics. It is to be 
in our little out-of-the-way, 
unknowa. and unrestored village churches. 
From these the spirit and not the mere 
forms of the style are to be learnt, and once 
that has been captured by the architect, it 
is possible for him to design with such free- 
dom that imitation of medieval work be 
comes more of a labour than the working 
out of new ideas. But in these days the 
style has comparatively few architectural 
exponents, and its very existence is due in 
large measure to the natural preference 
shown for it by the clergy and archeological 
laymen. 

In studying the Gothic Revival, tt is inter 
esting to observe how in the first period af 
the movement knowledge of medizval forms 
was considered the essential for a true inter- 
pretation of the style; and as the movement 
progressed the spirit of the style began to 
be discovered, and pedantic accuracy of 
form to be ousted from its supreme position, 
so that in the second period, the period of 
Bodley, Garner, George Gilbert Scott, and 
others, the work was distinguished by a 
happy balance of scholarship and artistic 
feeling ; while in the third and present period, 
archeological knowledge occupies a position 
of comparatively slight importance, the 
artists preferring to rely solely upon their 
own feelings—usually with disastrous results. 
In their anxiety to avoid archeology, they 
rush to the other extreme and produce very 
shallow work. 

The originators of the revival were men 
inspired with almost fanatical enthusiasm, 
and enjoying the most enviable opportunities. 
Yet the work of the period is undeniably duli 
and unconvincing. The true inwardness of 
the style was not grasped: the outward 
forms were seized upon as essentials, and 
archeology so strongly developed that it 
began to be mistaken for the art of design— 
an error which still persists amongst lay- 
men who have taken up the study of 
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GREAT HALL. 


SIR ASTON WEBB, C.B., R.A., F-R.I.B.A., 


Photo: Topical. 


AND E. INGRESS BELL, ARCHITECTS. 


The Great Hall, in which the King performs the opening ceremony to-day, runs north and south, and at the south end there are a stained glass window, the gift of Sic 
John Holder, and a fine organ, which has been presented by the family of the late Mr, Charles Harding. 
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medieval work as a hobby. Lack of any 
depth of insight leads them to attach impor- 
tance to externals, and having the history of 
the style at their finger-tips, they fancy that 
they know all that there is to be known 
about it, and proceed with extraordinary con- 
fidence to sit in judgment on any modern 
design that may come to their notice. 

The extreme difficulty of producing really 
good modern ecclesiastical Gothic lies 
largely in the appalling freedom of the style 
—a freedom which quickly betrays the iiu- 
competent artist: there are no orders for him 
to fall back upon, no recognised proportions 
to use as a foundation upon which to base 
his design. He must rely solely and en- 
tirely upon his own sense of fitness. The 
repetition to a motif a few times constitutes 
a crime. A man may use an Ionic order 
all his life and not be accused of repeating 
himself. Yet let him occasionally repeat a 
particular Gothic column and arch, and he 
stands condemned for poverty of invention 
and lack of resource. Moreover, it is allow- 
able to follow a type more closely in Renais- 
sance work than is permitted in Gothic, with 
the result that architects erecting buildings, 
say in the Queen Anne manner, may copy 
a type very closely indeed, and still escape 
the accusation of plagiarism. Mr. Scott 
declared that, in short, after designing both 
in the Gothic and Renaissance manner, he 
had come to the conclusion that it is more 
difficuit to do good work in the former than 
in the latter. 

Mr: Scott concluded his lecture by discuss- 
ing the possibility of evolving a certain type 
of Renaissance church that would possess 
the essential religious atmosphere—a dream 
which he thought would probably prove too 
Utopian for actual realisation. Brunel- 
leschi’s interior of the Badia at [Tiesole is 
imbued with poetic charm, the plain plaster 
walls and the simple details accentuating 
rather than concealing the construction, 
contributing to produce a wonderfully appro- 
priate and impressive feeling of religion. The 
work contains a seed that never grew or 
blossomed in subsequent development, and 
Mr. Scott expressed the hope of having at 
some time the opportunity of trying its pos 
sibilities. 

The lecture was follewed by a discussion 
on Scale, in which Professor Reilly and Pro- 
fessor Adshead took part. 


A NEW FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


All who are interested in the question of 
fire extinction are familiar with the dangers 
and difficulty inherent to combating con- 
flagrations where petroleum, gasoline, ben- 
zine, or other liquids lighter than water, are 
involved. As is well known, the attempt to 
extinguish with streams of water in such 
cases results usually in a spreading’ of the 
inflammable liquid, an increase of the area 
of combustion, and a greater intensity of 
conflagration. The use of steam or of a cur- 
rent of inert gas is available only for in- 
cipient conflagrations in well-closed rooms. 
It presupposes, also, the permanent location, 
on the spot, of stationary apparatus for the 
purpose. According to the American Consul 
at Chemnitz, a distinct step forward in the 
means of battling with such conditions has 
been made in Germany, where the use of a 
tenacious foam, dissipated with difficulty, 
has been found of great value in cutting off 
the supply of air necessary to maintain com- 
bustion, and thus extinguishing flame. The 
method and the requisite apparatus have 
been perfected at Salzkotten, near Minden, 
in Prussia, and have been submitted to ex- 
haustive tests by the heads of the fire brigade 
and others interested in the question of pro- 
tection against the dangers from combustible 
liquids. 

The apparatus employed consists of a sim- 
ple metal cylinder provided with a long 
spout, and divided into two chambers, One 
chamber is charged with an aqueous solu- 
tion of potash alum and sodium sulphate, 
the other with a similar solution of sodium 


bicarbonate, sodium sulphate, and liquorice 
extract. The cylinder is so arranged that, 
on being inclined or reversed, the two solu- 
tions mingle as they issue from the spout. 
There is no pressure evolved, and conse- 
quently the liquid does not issue with suffi- 
client force to cause a spattering of the 
burning hydrocarbon upon which it may be 
poured. ‘The result of the chemical reaction 
between the alum and the bicarbonate is a 
prompt evolition of carbon dioxide which, 


_in contact with the liquorice solution, forms 


an exceedingly stiff and persistent foam. 
Such a layer of foam, containing an inert 
gas upon the surface of a burning liquid, 
cuts off all access of air, and combustion 
necessarily ceases. The temperature of the 
liquid may have reached a sufficiently high 
point, so that, through evaporation bubbles 
of the vaporised hydrocarbon rise, for a 
time, through the stratum of foam, and 
tongues of flame flutter over its surface. 
These soon cease, for simultaneously with 
the evolution of the carbon dioxide, there is 
a loss of latent heat, the temperature of the 
foam-yielding solution falls, and this, in 
turn, cools down the combustible liquid. The 
solution acts thus in a double manner as a 
protective agent. 

Among the numerous tests to which the 
apparatus has been submitted by the heads 
of fire departments in Germany, the follow- 
ing, by the head of the Tanover department, 
may be mentioned. An iron vessel, five and- 
a-half by two and a-half feet in size, and 
four inches deep, received a charge of 
eighteen gallons of benzine. Benzine was 
likewise poured on the ground where. the 
vessel rested. The liquid in the vessel, and 
outside the same, was lighted, and allowed 
to burn for three minutes. The contents of 
two foam extinguishers were then allowed to 
flow over the whole. - Combustion was 
promptly arrested. The | superincumbent 
layer of foam was then removed, and the 
benzine lighted anew. The attempt was 
now made to extinguish the flames by means 
of water, first with a simple, portable house 
extinguisher, and then with the use of the 
city water supply, issuing from a two-inch 
hose. In neither case could the fire be ex- 
tinguished. On the contrary, the area of 
combustion was rapidly extended, until it 
covered over forty square yards. It was 
then necessary to discontinue the use of the 
hose, on account of the danger to the build- 
ings surrounding the court in which the ex- 
periment was conducted. 

The success attendant upon this and 
similar tests has led to the conviction among 
German authorities on protection against 
fire, that the foam extinguisher is capable of 
rendering valuable service in all places 
where combustible liquids are stored, and es- 
pecially in automobile garages, and motor 
yachts. The use of liquid fuel for rapid 
locomotion by land, water, and air is extend- 
ing so rapidly that the new protective, it is 
said, will meet a distinct need. 


Complete plans for the new Quebec Bridge 
have now been submitted for the approval of 
the American Government. The failure of 
the partly erected structure having been 
caused by the insufficient strength of the 
lower chords, it is proposed to substitute a 
proportion of nickel steel for the carbon steel 
previously used. It is asserted that if bridges 
are to be constructed of a greater span than 
2,00oft., nickel steel must be adopted. 


* * * 


Mr. Alfred Walter Bayes, A.R.E., who was 
killed by a motor-car accident, was born in 
1832, and had intended to become an archi- 
tect, but was attracted to the pictorial side 
of art. His scenes from the history of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, such as “The First Sunday 
in New England,” and “The Departure of 
the Mayflower,’ became very popular. Mr. 
Bayes had contributed to the Royal Academy 
since 1858, and he was-an Associate of the 
Royal Society of Painter-etchers. He had 
been for some time engaged on etchings of 
“Old and Vanishing London.” 


Correspondence. 


[The Editor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made by correspondents.) 


Middlesbrough Library Competition. 
Lo the Editor of THE Buritpers’ JouRNAL. 


Sir,—At the suggestion of certain archi- 
tects, the memorial and letter in reference to 
the above ‘competition was sent to the Com- 
petitions Committee of the R.I.B.A., the 
hope being expressed that they would take 
up the matter strongly. To this they replied 
as follows :— 

_“The Competitions Committee have con- 
sidered the objections to the assessor’s award 
raised in your memorial to the Middles- 
brough Council. 

“It appears that the most serious objections 
to the award in your views are:— 

“(1) The position of the lending library. 
heh The area devoted to patents library, 
etce 

“The other objections do not appear to be 

of any great importance. 
_ “With regard to the first, the committee 
is of Opinion that the clause in the instruc- 
tions defining the position of the lending 
library is somewhat ambiguous, but it does 
not seem to necessitate its actually abutting 
on the dwelling-houses. The suggestion is 
that it should be on that part of the block 
of land adjoining the dwelling-houses. 

“Your second objection as to the area of 
the patents library seems to be due to a mis- 
apprehension of the schedule of accommoda- 
tion given in the instructions. The 1,730 1t. 
required includes corridors, lavatories, etc. 

‘‘An examination of the successful plan 
will show that the door from the newsroom 
to the entrance hall is a private passdoor, 
and not for the use of the public. 

“The Competitions Committee consider 
that when an assessor has been regularly ap- 
pointed it would be well to bring any ob- 
pection to the award before them in prefer- 
ence to approaching the promoters directly.” 
_ To which we replied disagreeing with their 
interpretation of the conditions, and laid the 
whole of the correspondence before the presi- 
dent of the R.I.B.A., at the same time send- 
ing a copy of same to the ‘‘Architect,” 
“British Architect,” ‘Builder,’ “Building 
News,” and ‘Builders’ Journal,” all of 
whom published it in last week’s issue, with 
the exception of the ‘Builder,’ which had 
an article in support of the protest. 

The president’s reply, per the secretary 
R.I.B.A., was as follows :— 

“The president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects desires me to thank you 
for your letter. He has very carefully con- 
sidered the terms of the protest which you 
have sent to him, together with the condi- 
tions and the successful design, and he has 
come to the conclusion that the decision ar- 
rived at by the Competitions Committee of 
the Royal Institute is a sound one.” 

We have replied as follows :— 

“We have to acknowledge your letter of the 
26th inst., but would point out that you ap- 
pear to have misunderstood our intention in 
forwarding you the protest in question. 

“This was sent to you, as head of the In- 
stitute, with the object of having the matter 
thoroughly investigated by the Council of 
the Royal Institute, and not by you person- 
ally (see clauses 3 and 4 in our letter), and 
we shall be obliged if you will be good 
enough to bring the matter before your 
Council at the earliest moment.” 

Yours faithfully, 
HOSKINS AND Brown, Court Chambers, 
Darlington, 

KITCHING AND LEE, Houndgate Chambers, 
Darlington, 

W. H. Bourne, A.R.I.B.A., Houndgate 
Chambers, Darlington. 


June 29th, 1909. 


At a recent meeting of the Council of the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association, Mr. H. T. 
A. Chidgey was elected president for the en- 
suing year, and Messrs. S. Chatfeild Clarke, 
and J. S. Parmenter, vice-presidents. 
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Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit ror conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY, 


July 9 


COMPETITION. 


‘PUBLIC BATHS, WOOD GREEN 
Architects desirous of competing are 
invited to send full particulars of any 
recent public baths designed by them, 
the erection of which they have super- 
vised, stating general accommoda- 
tion, cost, etc., to W. P. Harding, 
Clerk to the U.D. Council, Town Hall, 
Wood Green, not later than July 9th. 
From those thus applying a selection 
of not more than I5 Architects will be 
made, who will be invited to compete 

| On certain conditions and particulars. 

Premiums of £52 10s., £26 5s., and 
£15 15s. will be awarded to the de- 
signs placed by the Assessor as first, 
second and third. Assessor: Mr. A. 
Hessell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A. Cost 
not exceeding £8,000. The Council 
reserve to themselves the right of 
selecting from the premiated designs 
the one eventually to be erected. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. Additions to 

Town Hall including large hall to 

seat 3,000 people, police court, etc. 

Premiums of £100 and £50 for second 

and third designs respectively. 

Assessor nominated by Pres. R.I.B.A. 

Conditions and particulars from Jno. 

| B. Ashwell, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 

| Stoke-on-Trent, 

NEW PUBLIC: BUILDINGS, BURS- 
LEM. The Architect whose design 
is placed first by the Assessor will 

| be appointed to carry out the work. 
Premiums of £100 and £75 to authors 
of second and third designs, respec- 
tively, Conditions and plan of site 
from F. Bettany, Borough Surveyor. 
Deposit, £2 2s., returnable on receipt 
of bona fide design. 

WHITLEY BAY PUBLIC ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOL for 600 scholars,: for 
the County of Northumberland Educa- 
tion Committee. Limited to Archt- 
tects practising in the County and 
in the City and County of Newcastle- 

| on-Tyne. Particulars and plan of site 

} from C. Williams, Secretary to the 

| Education Committee, The Moothall, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. Assessor: W.H. 
Knowles, F.R.I.B.A,, F.S.A. 

GRIMSBY TOWN HALL EXTEN- 

| SION. Estimated cost £26,000. Con- 

ditions of competition sent to any 
applicant on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope- Full 
particulars, schedule of requirements, 
plans of existing buildings, etc., on 
receipt of deposit £2 (eheques to be 
made payable to Frank Stephenson, 
Borough Treasurer), which deposit 
will be returned to those who send in 
designs, or if the whole of the parti- 
| culars are sent back within ten days 
from the date of their receipt by the 
| applicant. Premiums of £250, £150 
| and £100. An Architect of eminence 
will advise in conjunction with the 
Borough Engineer. Applications to 
be made to the latter, H- G. Whyatt, 

{Assoc.M.-Inst.C-E., Town Hall, 

Grimsby. 

| LAYING OUT ESTATE AT EAST- 

| WOOD, RENFREWSHIRE. The 

patrons of the Royal Incorporation 
of Hutcheson’s Hospital, Glasgow, 
invite competitive designs for laying 
out for feuing and building their 
| lands of Thorniiebank, containing 
about 195 acres. Particulars, con- 
ditions, and skeleton plans from 
the Chamberlains to the Hos- 
pital, Hill and Hoggan, 194, Ingram 
| Street, Glasgow, to whom designs are 
| tobe sent. Premiums, £100, £75, £50, 

and £25 for the first four designs, 
| which will become the property of 
| the patrons, who will not be bound 
| further to employ the authors. De- 

posit, £3 3s. 

BRANCH LIBRARY, NEW CROSS, 
for Deptford Borough Council. 
Limited to Architects practising in 
the City or the County of London. 
Assessor: J. S. Gibson, Vice-Pres. 
R.1.B.A. Premiums, £52 10s., 426 5s., 
and £10 10s., for three selected designs, 
and will be awarded in accordance 

| with the conditions contained in the 
instructions to competitors. Site 

' plan and copy of instruction from 

Vivian Orchard, Town Hall, New 

| Cross Road, S.E. Deposit £1 Is., re- 
funded on receipt of bona fide design 
or if instructions are returned within 
21 days. 


July 9 


July 17 


July 19 


July 30 


July 31 


Sept. 1 | 


New Library, Liscard. 
The assessor in this competition, Mr. G. 
H. Willoughby, F.R.1I.B.A., of Manchester, 
has given his award as follows:—First, 


Messrs. R. B. MacColl and G. E. Tonge, 
Bolton and Southport; second (bracketed), 
Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, Manchester; Messrs. 
Packer, Drewitt and Drewitt, Southport ; 


Messrs. Appleyard and (uiggin, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. Deacon and Horsburgh, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. Sproat and Warwick, Liverpool. 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


The new University at Birmingham, which 
will be opened by the King to-morrow 
(Thursday, July 7th), has, over the main en- 
trance, statues of Shakespeare, Plato, Virgil, 
Michael Angelo, Faraday, Darwin, Newton, 
Beethoven, and James Watt—a sufficiently 
catholic, not to say heterogeneous, collec- 
tion, representing the very varied interests 
and activities of the University. The floor of 
the dignified entrance hall is in dove Pente- 
likon and Sicilian marble, and the walls are 
adorned with Breche Violette columns, hav- 
ing grande antique bases and skirtings, and 
statuary caps. The columns support a circu- 


lar promenade, above which is the dome with 
The buildings comprise 


whispering gallery. 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY, MAIN CORRIDOR. 
AND E. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 5 


INGRESS BELL, 


the following blocks: Mining and metallurgy, 
civil and electrical engineering, mechanical 


_ engineering, chemistry, physics; and there 
are foundries, forges, buildings for large 


furnaces, and experimental plant in connec- 
tion with the metallurgical department, and 
an experimental mine. The clock tower, 
which is 325ft. high, and in which there is a 
peal of bells, is to be called the Chamber- 
lain Tower, and is a conspicuous landmark 
for miles round. 

The buildings may be thought to lack 
something of the grace and serenity of the 
older university buildings in the kingdom, but 
it must be remembered that, as indicated 
in the description given above, Birmingham 


University will fulfil many purposes that 
were undreamt of in constituting and de- 
signing the older seats of learning. Its ob- 


jects are largely utilitarian, and the -build- 
ings certainly express their purpose, and 
thus fulfil one of the cardinal conditions of 
good design. 

The architects are Sir Aston Webb, C.B., 
R.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Edward Ingress 
Bell, F.R.I.B.A., the chief contractor being 
Mr. Rowbotham, 


Photo: Topical. 
SIR ASTON WEBB, C:B., R.A.,  F.R.I.B.A,, 


F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


In designing the main corridor, the Architects have avoided, on the one hand, the baldness of a mere 
passage, and, on the other, the tendency to ecclesiastical style that is exceedingly tempting. This cor- 
ridor, however, possesses character of its own, and is of dignified and graceful proportions. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
FIRE RESISTANCE. 


Numerous fire tests have been made to de- 
termine both the resistance of concrete to 
actual test, and also the depth to which the 
reinforcement must be embedded to prevent 
its being damaged. The maximum depth of 
pitting observed by Mr. Leonard C. Wason 
in actual fire tests, where a temperature of 
1700 degrees F. or more has been maintained 
for a period of five hours, has been in either 
walls or ceilings one inch to one and one-half 
inches. Also by the examination of actual 
conflagrations, such as that at Baltimore, and 
elsewheie, it has been apparent that the pre- 
arranged fire tests are more severe in the re- 
sults shown by the structure than are actual 
eonflagrations. Therefore, Mr. Wason argues, 
if we can protect the materials against dam- 
age in a prearranged test, they will stand any 
actual service. The consensus of opinion of 
engineers is that there should be at least one 
inch of concrete between the nearest point of 
a bar to the ceiling in panels, at least two 
inches below the ceiling in beams and gir- 
ders, and also two inches of concrete out- 
side the vertical bars in columns. In design- 
ing columns, it is common to figure only 
that area of column inside the vertical bars 
when hooped as carrying the load, or if 
hoops are omitted, and but light reinforce- 
ment is used to prevent bending stresses, to 
add an extra inch beyond that needed to 
carry the load all around the outside, which 
might be burned away without endangering 
the load-carrying capacity of the balance of 
the column within. If this is burned off, it 
can be plastered back, giving the column the 
same fire-resisting qualities as before. 

Fire underwriters are always interested in 
knowing whether a particular structure is 
pro’ ..ly built or not. There is very little 
diff -..ce in outward appearance between 
one ot perfect construction,—that is, in re- 
gard to size and placing of steel, size of mem- 
bers, etc.,—and one which is imperfect, and 
the only positively sure way to know is 
either by inspection or by test. There is no 
type of construction where more painstaking 
care in providing for every detail is neces- 
sary than in reinforced concrete. Concrete is 
either good or bad. There is no half-way 
about it, and if bad defects are manifested 
before the builder is clear of his work, he is 
usually the one to suffer. A precaution to 
assist inspection is the setting of the steel 
rigidly in place before pouring the concrete. 
The quality of the sand and stone used must 
be as carefully inspected as the cement, and 
a sufficiently rich mixture required to allow 
for inequalities of mixing and placing. With 
well-graded materials and first-class work- 
manship, a floor can safely be built with a 
mixture of one cement, three sand, and six 
stone, and, as insurance against uneven or 
poor workmanship, to-day it is quite common 
to specify a mixture of one, two, four, which, 
with thoroughly first-class workmanship, 
gives a stronger result than is necessary, and 
with ordinary or careless workmanship, ought 
to give a job which is still strong enough. In- 
cidental to the process of construction while 
the concrete is still green, and much weaker 
than it will be with age, it is loaded fre- 
quently as heavily as it ever will be in actual 
service, and always it is loaded sufficiently 
to give a fair idea of its strength. Where 
there is any doubt of its strength, load tests 
can be applied. With these safeguards, in 
addition to those provided by the engineer, 
architect, or building department, the under- 
writers need have no fear that a building 
they are asked to insure is structurally weak. 

As a basis for the proper regulation of con- 
struction, Mr. Wason, himself an American, 
can offer nothing better than the building 
code recently perfected by a joint committee 
of American Society of Civil Engineers and 
other societies, and approved with slight 
changes by the National Association of Ce- 
ment Users (U.S.A.). 

The other types of fireproof construction 
which are coming into competition with re- 
inforced concrete are—structural steel en- 
cased in concrete (and this, when thoroughly 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY; 
AND E. 


The Entrance Hall torms a fitting introduction to the Great Hall opening out of it. 


ENTRANCE HALL. 


INGRESS BELL, F.R.I.B.A., 


Photo: Topical. 


SIR ASTON WEBB, C.B.. 
ARCHITECTS. 


R.A., F.R.I.B.A., 


The floor is paved 


with dove Pentelikon and Sicilian marble, the walls are adorned with Breche Violette columns with 
Grande Antique bases and skirtings and statuary caps. The columne support a circular promenade, and 
above is the dome with whispering gallery. 


encased from a fireproof standpoint, is simi- 
lar to an ali-concrete building); structural 
steel frame encased in terra-cotta; and, to a 
small extent, plaster of Paris and brick have 
been used in fireproofing steel, but not suffh- 


ciently to be worthy of much comment. 
Thoroughly well-laid brickwork is a 
good protection to columns, but when 
cast as arches between beams, it 
leaves the bottom flange exposed, which 
is a serious defect. Actual conflagrations 
have conclusively shown that  terra- 


cotta is not so perfect a fire protection as con- 
crete. This is, in Mr. Wason’s opinion, 
largely due to the fact that its coefticiency 
of expansion is high, so that it expands to 
such an extent that when confined between 
the beams it is crushed, the lower member 
falling and thus weakening the floor, It is also 
more susceptible to a combination of fire and 
water, being to some extent brittle, and 
cracking when a cold stream strikes a hot 
surface. 

Before concrete will disintegrate when ex- 
posed to fire, the large amount of moisture 
chemically combined in the setting of the 
cement, being 20 per cent. or 25 per cent. of 
its weight, has to be driven off by heat, and 
then the vapour thus driven off has to be 
evaporated from the pores of the concrete 
before it becomes sufficiently. hot to crumble. 
The slowness of evaporating this vapour is 
probably the cause of concrete resisting ex- 
tremely high temperatures for the brief 
period of a few hours, while a much lower 
temperature, if long continued, would ulti- 
mately disintegrate it. Cement, Mr. Wason 
asserts, will resist 500 degrees I. for an in- 
definite period, while a continuous tempera- 
ture of over 700 degrees F. is disastrous. The 
cement coating of the stones of the concrete 
will resist the attack of fire so long that it 
is of less consequence whether the stone can 
be damaged by the fire or not. Thus pure 
limestone is a most excellent aggregate, and 
will not decompose until after the cement 
has done so, and after the cement has gone 
it is immaterial what aggregate is used, as 
the work has then failed anyway. 

Regarding the cost of this type of construc- 
tion as compared with others, the large use 
has proved conclusively that it will compete, 
because the item of cost is considered para- 
mount in g9 out of every 100 structures: For 
large buildings the structural frame is al- 


most always cheaper than the steel. Thin 
curtain walls cannot be built as cheaply, on 
account of form work, which is constant for 
a thin wall. as well as for a thick one; but 
if the wall must be 16ins. or more in thick- 
ness, concrete is cheaper than brick. In 
small structures, such as dwelling houses, 
concrete’ is materially more expensive than 
brick or wood, because the form work is 
more irregular, and because of the greater 
expense of supervision. This is why it is not 
commonly used in small dwellings, and prob- 
ably will never be much used. It has been 
used, and can be economically used, for 
large dwelling houses,’ especially those of 
simple design, where the form work is nearly 
as easy of execution as in an office building 
or mill. é 


Notes and N ews. 


The first concrete building erected as a 
private residence in America is, it is believed, 
that built for the Hon. William Ward at 
Portchester, N.Y. It was begun in 1875, and 
ccmpleted in 1877. The architect was Mr. 
Robert Mook of New York. Some of the 
floors and ceilings were made of reinforced 


concrete, and this was thirty-four years ago! 
* * * 


The octocentenary of the building of South- 
well Minster was celebrated last week by a dio- 
cesan service of commemoration and thanks- 
giving. The sermon was preached by the 
Archbishop of York, eighty-eighth in the line 
of bishops and archbishops, of whom Thomas 
of Beverley, who directed the building of the 
Minster, was the twenty-eighth. The date 
of the commencement of the work is lost, and 
it was decided to hold the commemoration 
on the anniversary of the consecration of 
Thomas of Beverley to the See of York, June 
27th, 1109. 


2 * * 

The Northern Architectural Association, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, will hold their annual 
excursion on. Wednesday, July 14th, when 
Selby and the neighbourhood will be visited. 
Of course, the Abbey Church will be in- 
cluded, and by the courtesy of Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott, F.S.A., the architect for the restora- 
tion, the party will be conducted over the 
work. The party will afterwards drive to 
Hemingborough Church, which is one of the 
most interesting in Yorkshire. 


July 7, 1909. 


The Council of the Royal Sanitary Insti- | 


tute have appointed Mr. Henry Adams, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., etc., to represent the 
Institute at the conference which is being 
organised by the Engineering Standards 
Committee to consider the desirability of a 
standard being adopted for stoneware, fire- 
clay, and other similar pipes. 


The Building Acts Fire Escape Co. have 
asked us to state that, in order to obtain bet- 
ter facilities for handling the increasing busi- 
ness with which they are being favoured, 
they have removed from 4, Southampton 
Row, to ga, Little James Street, John Street, 
Wee x « x 


Mr. R. Stenning, President of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, Mr. Carmichael, Past 
President of the Institute of Builders and the 
- London Master Builders’ Association, and 
Mr. E. B. Ellington, Vice-President of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers and Coun- 
cillor of the Institute of Civil Engineers, gave 
evidence on June 28th against parts of the 
London County Council’s General Powers 
Bill, which is being considered by a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons. Owing to 
the rapidly increasing use of steel frames for 
buildings, it has been complained by archi- 
tects, builders, and other persons, that the 
regulations prescribing the thickness of outer 
walls are unduly exacting where structures 
with metal skeletons are concerned. The 
Bill seeks to meet this objection, but it also 
proposes to extend the Council’s power of 
regulation to inner walls, and this plan is 
resisted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and other 
bodies. They also object to the insertion of 
regulations in the Bill, as they contend that 
such an arrangement would be a bar to the 
adoption of improvements, and they urge 
that any regulations made by the County 
Council should be submitted to the Local 
Government Board: 
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Coming Events. 


Thursday, July 8th. 

LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.— 
Special Council Meeting, 4 p.m. 

Wednesday, July 14th. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
6, Higham Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—An- 
nual Excursion, Selby. 

Thursday, July 15th. 

LonpDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Organisation Committee Meeting, 2.30 p.m., 
and Council Meeting, 4 p.m. 

Monday, July 26th. 

BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Annual General Meeting, 4.30, and Commit- 
tee Meeting, about 5 p.m. 


GUILD OF ARCHITECTS’ 
ASSISTANTS. 


A well-attended meeting of the Guild of 
Architects’ Assistants was on June 18th held 
at Cardiff, in the New Law Courts, designed 
by. Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, to con- 
sider the formation of the Guild of Archi- 
tects’ Assistants, Mr. Lumsden presiding. 

The Guild of Architects’ Assistants was, 
as our readers are aware, recently formed in 
London, the object being to remedy certain 
discontents that have been growing more and 
more acute in recent years, and have chiefly 
arisen from the lack of co-ordination and 
unity between practising architects and their 
assistants. The object is to protect the in- 
terests of properly qualified assistants from 
unfair competition, while securing for 
practising architects the advantages of know- 
ing that they were only engaging qualified 
men, and at the same time uniting both par- 
ties in an endeavour to further the interests 
of the profession generally. 

Whig, 12). Dixon, A.R.I.B.A., London, 
founder of the Guild, delivered an address 
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in favour of establishing a branch of the 
Guild for South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
He pointed out the practical advantages of 
unity, saying that the days when the princi- 
pal took a real interest in his pupils were 
past. He referred also to the architectural 
assistants turned out by the schools, cole 
leges, and even the universities, without any 
attempt to regulate the supply. 

The assistants must combine for their own 
support, and so be able to insure themselves 
against the many and various difficulties that 
arose in the course of their business. The 
benefit gained by mutual help would be of 
immense advantage to the rank and file of 
the profession. For the great majority of 
the assistants, architecture was first and fore- 
most their means of gaining a _ livelihood, 
and some steps ought to be taken to render 
that livelihoood less precarious than was at 
present the case. 

The Guild could act in a variety of ways 
for the benefit of its members. A principal 
had his remedy against an incapable or 
fractious assistant, but the assistant had no 
remedy in those cases where he was at the 
mercy of an unscrupulous employer. The 
Guild would have to undertake cases of this 
kind, first by friendly remonstrance ad- 
dressed to the principal, and then by such 
other means as the nature of the case might 
suggest. 

Then an employment bureau would be 
formed, and an allowance made to those out 
of a berth. Endeavours would be made to 
organise a system of registration on a large 
scale, so that the central body or local 
branches would be able to place many in 
situations who at present were unable to get 
in touch with the work for which they were 
fitted. . 

Statistics would have to be obtained in all 
centres as to the number of assistants, and 
the percentage of unemployment, before any 
definite unemployment scheme was adopted ; 
but the tentative proposal was to pay a 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY: 
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DRAWING OFFICE 
AND E. INGRESS BELL, 


< In™the Mechanical’ Department architectural effect has been wisely subordinate 


IN MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 
F.R.1.B-A., 


well-lighted, . 


Photo: Topical. 


SIR ASTON WEBB, C.B., R.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
ARCHITECTS. 


d to utility; and the Drawing Office here shown has the obvious merit of being exceedingly 
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thirtieth of the salary to the funds, and re- 
ceive a half of the salary when unemployed. 

There was also the question of the gradua- 
tion of salaries, which undoubtedly bristled 
with difficulties, yet he believed it was far 
from being impossible of solution. Much 
more could be done by the grading of assis- 
tants into their respective spheres as de- 
signers, draughtsmen, constructionists, etc., 
and he had no doubt that with the co-opera- 
tion of employers much could be accom- 
plished to remedy a state of affairs under 
which some of the best men in the country 
were working for salaries no larger than the 
wage of an artisan. 

He also referred to a scheme of education, 
pointing out the anomalies of the present 
examination system. Finally, he invited all 
to do their best to bring the Guild into ac- 
tive operation, and to see that it did not 
fail for lack of energy. There was no body 
at present dealing exclusively with the in- 
terests of assistants, who were fast becoming 
a most important section of the profession ; 
and it was for the Guild to fill up this gap, 
and unite for protection and advancement. 

An animated discussion then took place, in 
which several points of interest relating to 
the constitution of the branch and the scope 
of its work were satisfactorily answered by 
_ Mr. Dixon, and the following resolution was 
thereupon adopted :—“That this representa- 
tive meeting of architects’ assistants, sup- 
ported by several well-known local archi- 
tects, recognising the urgent need of com- 
bination and union in order to further their 
professional interests, resolves that a branch 
of the Guild of Architects’ Assistants for 
South Wales and Monmouthshire should be 
formed in Cardiff, and that a committee be 
forthwith appointed for that purpose.” 

The Provisional Committee was then re- 
elected, with power to co-opt others, Mr. 
S. Bowen Williams, of 110, Miskin Street, 
Cardiff, being appointed hon. secretary. 


BRIGHTER PROSPECTS FOR 
THE ‘BRICK AND TILE 
TRADES. 


The season of early summer used to be 
one of the busiest for the brickmasters, and 
from June on to the end of October the de- 
mand increased. The building trades were 
generally in full swing, as well as many large 
contracting enterprises, and railway exten- 
sions and widenings swelled the demand. 
Notably was this the case while the 
Great Central Railway was being construc- 
ted. All other railways were also large users 
of blue and brindled bricks, rival railways 
were then keenly competing for ascendancy, 
and numerous branch lines were made in 
order to reduce distances and accelerate 
transit. 

Now, however, the rivalry seems to have 
subsided. The boom in branch lines has 
ceased. Attention, however, is being de- 
voted to the widening of existing lines, and 
this, of course, implies the occasional en- 
largement of stations, and the making of 
wider viaducts, bridges, and tunnels. Railway 
engineers have a profound faith in blue and 
brindled bricks, but in specifying them they 
leave the contractors a free hand to buy in 
the best markets. North and South Staf- 
fordshire are the largest producers of this 
class of clay goods; and although the brick- 
yards in those districts are not as brisk as 
formerly, they are enjoying the lion’s share 
of steady and continuous demand. Profits, 
however, are lower than formerly. It used 
to be the custom of nearly all firms to issue 
periodical printed price-lists, but for some 
time now that practice has been abandoned, 
and it is the rule to quote only on applica- 
tion, and according to the quantities needed 
for specific contracts. It is now the rule to 
quote nett prices, both at the works, and in- 
clusive of delivery by. road, rail, or water, 
and the abolition of discounts, has made the 
terms much more satisfactory to the builders 
.and contractors... The system. saves. much 
trouble to all parties, and renders the quota- 


tions, accounts, and book-keeping more clear 
and simple. Railway companies never allow 
discounts, and universal abolition would 
certainly simplify business. The railways 
issue their accounts at the end of the month, 
and require payment before or by the end of 
the month after, and the brickmasters, hav- 
ing adopted this practice, have not experi- 
enced much difficulty in carrying out the 
new system. 

The demand for best-pressed blues and 
reds for facings has somewhat declined, 
terra-cotta having come more into use, es- 
pecially for such buildings as free libraries, 
science and art institutions, and technical 
and other schools ; but common reds, browns, 
and brindles, are in full demand. There are 
some big undertakings projected that will 
inevitably, if carried out, create greater pros- 
perity for the makers of blue and brindled 
bricks. Sir John Jackson, in giving evi- 
dence in London before the Royal Commis- 
sion on canals and waterways, on the ques- 
tion of a-canal for sea-going vessels . and 
battleships between the Clyde and the Forth, 
via Loch Lomond, estimated the cost at 
£20,000,000. The canal would probably be 
used by German vessels from Hamburg to 
New York, owing to the saving of time that 
it would enable them to effect. The Scotch 
manufacturing districts, however, would 
benefit largely from this great waterway. The 
contract for the construction of a huge dock 
at Rosyth has already been let to the firm 
of Easton, Gibbs, and Son, of Westminster, 
and they will very soon be placing their 
orders for materials, including Staffordshire 
bricks. Some millions of blues and brin- 
dles will be used. Messrs. H. Lovatt, Ltd., 
builders, Wolverhampton, have secured a 
large contract from the Great Western Rail- 
way for the further extension of that com- 
pany’s station at Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
Another waterway scheme that is mooted 
will, if carried out, infuse new life into the 
South Staffordshire and Midland trades. Sir 
John Wolfe Barry is conducting, on behalf 
of the Royal Commission on Canals and 
Waterways, an inquiry into a proposal to 
deepen the waterway from Gloucester to 
Worcester, and the canal from Worcester to 
Birmingham, to a sufficient extent to take 
barges carrying 100 tons and upwards, This 
will admit of manufactured goods from the 
Midlands being brought down to Cardiff for 
shipment, and enable timber, grain, and 
other importations into Cardiff to be trans- 
ported to the Midlands. The scheme, if 
carried out, will cost £2,000,000. The new 
Naval docks to be constructed along the east 
coast will require millions upon millions of 
blue and brindled bricks, and will give a 
much desired impetus to the brick trades. 


Our railways have for a long time shown 
great consideration to the brick and tile in- 
dustries, having for many years ceased to 
exact their maximum tolls for bricks; and 
some of the permanent rates are exceedingly 
low. From South Staffordshire and East 
Worcestershire, for instance, to London, the 
rate for 5-ton loads is only 6s. 3d. per ton, 
and the railway companies have generously 
met the makers for all large lots required for 
specially large contracts. They also show 
more liberality in dealing with claims for 
brittle goods broken in transit, while the 
charges for detention of trucks (demurrage) 
have been reduced to one-half. 


A DECADE OF FIRE 
PREVENTION. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee, 
which was founded on the occasion of the 
great Cripplegate fire of 1897, and which was 
incorporated in 1899, celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of its incorporation on May 24th 
and 25th, when a number of distinguished 
visitors, including several from abroad, at- 
tended its meetings. 


The committee’s primary. object during the . 


last ten years has been to deal with the pro- 
tection of life and. property from fire by the. 
adoption of preventive measures, and, dur- 


ing that period it has favourably influenced the 
reduction of the possibilities of fire, and of 
the spread of fire. 

The greater knowledge of building 
materials and appliances obtained by scien- 
tific independent tests at the committee’s test- 
ing station has done much to obtain a better 
understanding of the value and also the lim1- 
tations of different methods of construction 
and equipment, whilst considerable influence 
has also been exerted by the committee in 
guiding building and fire service legislation 
in directions where it is most effective to 
prevent loss oi life and loss of property. 

Probably the most notable event in the com- 
mittee’s career was the large International — 
Fire Prevention Congress of 1903, and the 
arrangement of the technical exhibits at the 
Fire Exhibition that was held on that occa- 
sion at Earl’s Court. No fewer than 800 dele- 
gates attended the Congress, including more 
than 200 from abroad. 

Other notable events were the arrangement 
of special commissions, comprising members 
of the committee who are instructed to visit 
various foreign countries and report on the 
subject of fire preventive legislation, and fire 
preventive arrangements generally, on the 
Continent. In this manner Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Switzerland, and South Germany have 
been visited, and North Germany is being 
visited this year. [Illustrated reports were 
issued dealing with these journeys, and were 
at the disposal, not only of members of the 
committee, but of the various public authori- 
ties concerned. 

Another special commission that was ap- 
pcinted was that to deal with concrete aggre- 
gates. This commission has already pub- 
lished an interim report, but its final report 
will be dependent on the extent of the tests 
that can be undertaken with concrete aggre- 
gates according to the amount of funds avail- 
able for this enquiry. 

The reports issued by the committee to its 
members number 140, and comprise a com- 
prehensive survey of the subject of fire pre- 
vention. 

Of the founders who have held office on the 
Executive from the time of its incorporation 
to the present time should be mentioned Mr. 
Fdwin O. Sachs, F.R.S.Ed. (chairman) ; Mr. 
Ellis Marsland (hon. secretary), and Mr. Max 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A. 

The objects tested by the committee since 
its formation numbered 160 to the end of last 
year, and it should be understood that the 
investigations into any one object sometimes 
requires aS many as 20 or 30 testing opera- 
tions. Notable tests have been those with 
large reinforced concrete floors, a series of 
fifty fire-resisting doors, fire-resisting glazing, 
and latterly also with safety devices. 

Probably the tests that have had as great 
an influence as any on the development of the 
building industry were those with concrete 
and reinforced concrete floors, of which 
twenty have been under test, and several have 
been under test more than once. There were 
also tests with floor slabs of identical dimen- 
sions, but of different aggregates. Tests that 
have also materially influenced the develop- 
ment of fire preventive measures are those 
with fire-resisting glass. The wire glazing 
was under test on seven different occasions, 
and the electro glazing on five occasions. 

The whole of the funds required for the 
establishment of the committee’s testing sta- 
tion, and the execution of its work, have been 
raised voluntarily. More than £20,000 has 
been expended in ten years on the work of 
the committee, and the whole of the services 
of the committee and their officers are ren- 
dered voluntarily, members as a matter of 
fact even bearing all their own out-of-pocket. 
expenses. 

It is customary to decry the research work 
done in the United Kingdom as compared 
with the research work done elsewhere with 
the aid of Government grants and subsidies, 
but the British Fire Prevention Committee's 


_ testing station has so, far not been rivalled in 


any other country, although imitated in the 


_ United States, France, and.Germany, with 


the aid of Government funds. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
' sible. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication, 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the mallers 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he is not to be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 

. which may occur. 

Enquirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto, 

Answers by post will be sent if the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such engiutries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. requered fo’ answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as paymen: for the answer given, but merely 
as a regustration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

The Eartor also reerves the right of refusing to reply to any 
questo thet he may deem to be unreasonable or uu- 
tuuane’ and it must be unse, stood that both question 
aa reply will, as arule, be published im these columns, 


Truss for Church Roof. 
GrLascow.—‘‘J. W. S.” writes :—‘‘ What is 
your opinion of the church roof shown on 
the accompanying sketch drawing, and what 
is the easiest way to get sizes of the various 
timbers in same? Also, could you name a 
good book ox books on estate management ?”’ 

The truss submitted would be a novel form, 
but not a particularly desirable one, as it 
would take rather more timber than usual, 
and would want great care in jointing and 
belting. <A single 12in. by 6in. timber would 
bs ample for the tie-beam and also for the 
principal rafters; the truss being made 6in. 
thick, all the members may be flush on the 
two faces. The purlins need not be more 
than gin. by 6in. For books on estate man- 
agement, see Burn’s Outlines of Estate Man- 
agement (Lockwood, 2s. 6d.), Henderson’s 
Young Estate Manager’s Guide (Satsford, 
4s.), Stephenson’s Repairs: How to Measure 
and Value them (Batsford, 3s.), Greenwell 
and Curry’s Rural Water Supply (Batsford, 


4s.), Everyday Uses of Portland Cement 
{Associated P.C. Manufacturers, Portland 
House, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C., 
2s. 6d. Henry ADAMS. 


Braced Collar Beam Roof. 


SouTHportT.—‘N.”? writes:—‘‘Enclosed is 
a tracing of a collar beam roof [not repro- 


duced]. Will you please let me know whether 
you consider it is of safe construction? ”’ 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
truss proposed, with the suitable scantlings, 
joints, and bolts 
HENRY ADAMS. 
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Load on Channel Section. 

Lonpbon, S.W.—W. H.: L. writes :—* How 
would you calculate the safe distributed 
load that-could be put upon a isin. x4in. x 
41.94lbs. R.S. chanael, with a span between 
supports of 2oft.? What would be the 
numerical value of the moment of inertia for 
this section? The load comes on the flanges.” 

The moment of inertia of a 15in. x 4in. x 
41.94lb. about an axis parallel to the flanges 
1S 377.01n. units. 


section modulus =3 77 = 50:27 inch units. 


oe 7 
Then adopting a working stress of 7 tons 
per sq. in., | 


Safe B.M. — eal a 7°18 inch-tons. 


WL 
oe es = 7 18: 
af 
W620) GEA tee 
= 8 =7-°18. 
waZ718x8 2°4 tons nearly, ; 
261 2 v.e. nearly 5 cwt, 
AG 


Steel and Concrete Floor. 


Lonpon, W.C.—G. G. L. T. writes:— “In 
the construction of-a steel and concrete floor, ° 
a 6in. by 3in. rolled steel joist is to be con- 
nected to the main joist (18in. by 7in.) in the 
position shown in the accompanying sketch 
{not reproduced]. The small joists only 
resting on the angles, there would appear to 
be the danger of their becoming dislodged, 
especially when the concrete is being rammed 
haar 

In the writer’s opinion, the small joists 
should be fixed in position before the con- 
crete is rammed in. Angle cleats formed of 
the 3in. x 3in. angle would be satisfactory, or 
the joists might be just bolted down to the 
angles. In the latter case, care should be 
taken to see that the two 54in. rivets would 
be euough to carry the shear. This depends 
on the spans and, loads, but in most cases 


they would be enough. A. 
Stresses in Curved Tie-bar. 
SCOTLAND.—FIFER writes :—“‘(1) Please ex- 


plain.the correct method of calculating the 
sectional area of the curved tie-rod shown in 
the accompanying sketch: assuming that the 
stress in the bar is 20 tons, and the deflection 
from a straight line joining the ends of bar 
is 3 inches. (2) Does the same method apply 
to the curved rafter in a segmental roof, 
where the stress is of compressive nature in- 
stead of tensile?” ‘6 

(1) The stresses in a curved tie-bar carrying 


‘a load W and’ with a deflection X are given 


IO 
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by the formulz - 


W xdt 
Max. stress =" oe) Menctete ee (r) 
; WwW xd. 
Min. stress—~ (1 iy Oo a2) 


where 
A=cross-sectional area of bar, 
d,=distance from centroid to edge of 
section nearest to chord, 
d, =distance from centroid to edge of 
section farthest from chord, 
k=radius of gyration of section about 
centroid. 
In the present case, assuming that 7 tons per 
sq. in. is the safe stress, 


=22( ae) 
TART i 
From this the area cannot be obtained 


directly, but the necessary section must be 
obtained by trial; eg., take 2 6x4x% 
unequal angles placed with their long legs 
upwards. 


From tables we ae aaa A=2X4.75= 
9-50; di=1.96. kt=5=_ 1=3.6. 
* 2) Fe i | 3X 1.96 


2 
== X 2.63 =5.53 tons per sq. in, 
ID 


This section is therefore stronger than neces- 
sary. 


Taking 2.54x3}x4 angles, A=8.5, d= 
18 fae LeoOt a8 

Oh Ke = aes ‘ 

120 3dt,__ 20 3X1.85\) 
n2(7+39)-= (x+ aa )=67 tons per 


sq. in. nearly. 
This will be satisfactory. 

(2) The above method is applicable to the 
case where the force is compressive, with 
the exception that instead of a safe stress of 
7 tons per sq. in., we must use the safe stress 


per sq. in. for the section considered as a 
strut. A. 
Trough Flooring Desigr. ; 

PROVINCES. — WINDSOR’ writes : — ‘‘Please 


clear up the following points in connection 


“ SCOTLAND—FIFER.”’ 


with the design of steel trough flooring: 
The section of troughing adopted in a given 
case is sufficiently strong to carry the dead 
weight of road material, and a crowd of 
people, on the whole area of the bridge. It 
is also strong enough to carry a 14-ton trac 
tion engine and train of loaded trucks with 
remaining area of bridge carrying a crowd of 
people; but in considering a case where two 
14-ton traction engines will pass over the 
bridge, in opposite directions at the same 
time, it will appear theoretically (as will be 
seen by the enclosed calculations) that the 
troughing is much too weak, although the 
bridge in question has been subjected to such 
a test upon more than one occasion, and with 
apparently not the slightest injury to the 
troughing. I shall therefore be glad to have 
your views upon the calculations. I am not 
clear as to which method in cases 1 and 2 1s 
the more correct theoretically, and whether 
it is wise in practice to allow such a margin 
as that shown beyond the safe working stress 
of 6% tons per sq. inch. 

“In case No.1 the loads transmitted by the 
traction engines are treated as live loads, and 
the maximum BM in inch tons x 2 to bring 
the result to equivalent dead loads. In case 
No. 2, the loads transmitted by the traction 
engines are treated as loads which are equiva- 
lent in effect to those between dead loads 
and live loads suddenly applied, as in the 
case of railway engines, and multiplied by, 
say, 11%4 to bring to equivalent dead loads.” 

The querist’s calculations are not repro- 
duced in detail, but one of his diagrams is 
here given. This query raises points upon 
which there is considerable difference of 
opinion among designers. With a working 
stress as low as 6% tons per sq. in., some 
designers would not make any extra allow- 
ance for the fact that the load is “‘live,”’ but 
this is not, in the writer’s opinion, really 
satisfactory. In the present case it does not 
appear to be necessary to limit the number 
of troughs to 1%; a trough floor may be 
looked upon as a single beam, and, the loads 
given, two and a-half or even three troughs 
might be considered as carrying the load. 
The writer would therefore recommend deal- 
ing as in case I, 7.¢., taking equivalent dead 
load=2xlive load, and taking 2% troughs 
as carrying the load. Then with the above- 
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given values of the bending-moment, the 
2202.35 

stress would come=———— oe =6.2 tons per 
135.225 


sq. in., nearly. The actual length over which 
to spread the load is, of course, dependent 
upon the dimensions of the traction engine, 
but about 6ft. can be taken as satisfactory in 
most cases. ‘ 


Tie-rods to Hall Roof. 
ELGIN.—SURVEYOR writes:—‘Would — the 
tie-rods shown in the accompanying sketch of 
a hall roof be of much service? If these are 
added, would it still be necessary to streng- 
then the buttresses?” ‘ . 


Tie-rods to a large collar beam roof are of 
great assistance in preventing thrust upon the 
walls. If they are put into this roof the addi- 
tions to buttresses will not be needed. The 
tie-rods can be f:xed as shown in Fig. 1 for 
centre and Fig. 2 for ends. 

Henry ADAMS. 


Stress Diagram for Open Timber Roof 
Truss. 

DvuBLIN.—R. C., JUN., writes: ‘“With refer- 
ence to the reply to ‘H.,’ in your issue of 
May 12th, will Mr. Adams kindly explain 
how he obtained parabole as diagram of 
bending moment as shown in Fig. 4?” 

Taking the right-hand lower curved brace, 
the direct tension is 388 cwt., and the versin 
between the straight line and curve is o.8ft., 
giving the maximum bending moment in cen- 


O 


The 
diate bending moments between the centre 
and ends vary as ordinates to a_ parabola, 


tre as 388x0.8=310cwt.—ft. interme- 


which is set off as follows. Upon the base 
given by the straight line joining the ends of 
brace, set off a central height equal to the 
maximum bending moment to any given 
scale, draw a complete rectangle, divide the 
base into say eight equal parts, and each 
side into half the number of equal parts, © 
join up as shown, and the parabola will be 
drawn through the intersections. 

Henry ADAMS. 
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« LONDON FIRE BRIGADE’S 
; NEW CHIEF. 


To the general surprise, the question of 
the command of the London Fire Brigade 
became the subject of. controversy, whereas 
the public had expected that the appointment 
would be the simple matter of promoting the 
second officer, Mr. Gamble, F.S.I. As a 
leading authority on fire protective matters, 
and as an officer of seventeen years’ stand- 
ing in the London Fire Brigade, Mr. Gam- 
‘ble had richly merited the advancement ; but 
the County Council, rejecting this simple 
solution, thought fit to advertise for candi- 
dates; and the Fire Brigade Committee, 
whilst recommending Mr. Gamble to the 
office, also put forward certain other names. 


Photo: Topical Press. 


A LIEUT. SAMPSON SLADEN, R.N. 
The New Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. 


He joined the Fire Brigade on January 31, 1899, butis 
still on the active list of the Royal Navy. For assist- 
ing to save lives from the Italian steamship Utopia. 
Lieut- Sladen was awarded a medal and diploma by 
the Italian Government. On his first joining the 
Brigade he was appointed to the position of Third 
Officer, but in October, 1904, the title was altered to 
that of “‘ Divisional Officer,” and Lieut. Sladen was 
placed in direct charge for fire brigade purposes of the 
whole of the County of London north of the Thames, 


with the exception of that part included in the 
central district. 
Thereupon it would appear that the 


General Purposes Committee of the London 
County Council, in their wisdom, deemed 
that the command should be vested in a 
naval officer, as if the whole of the manage- 
ment of the brigade and the whole of the fire 
protection of London were merely a question 
of naval discipline! They recommended a 
naval officer, Commander Cowper. So 
strongly was this General Purposes Commit- 
tee bent on securing military or naval dis- 
cipline, that they put forward as alternative 
candidates not the second officer, but the 
third officer, Lieutenant Sladen, formerly of 
the Royal Navy; and a Royal Engineer 
officer, Major Crookshank. 

Needless to say, the general public of the 
metropolis interested in the subject—and, as 
a matter of fact, the Council as a whole— 
were dissatisfied with the action of the 
General Purposes Committee, and when their 
recommendation came forward it resolved it- 
self into a question of voting as to whether 
the whole matter should be ‘‘referred back” 
or not. The result of the voting against 

this “reference back’? was a small major- 
ity, obtained on a plain show of hands. 
, That the matter was not referred back 
as it should have been as one would 
have expected, was due, we are afraid, to 
the entirely injudicious and untimely action 
_ of certain superintendents and firemen of the 
London Fire Brigade, who, thinking that 
_they would do Mr. Gamble a “good turn,” 


GINEER. 


LT 


actually petitioned the Council for his ap- 
pointment. Nothing could have been less in 
the interests of Mr. Gamble or in the inter- 
ests of the brigade thai this unwise action 
on the men’s part, for every member in the 
Council who has had anything to do with 
military or naval matters naturally disliked 
the idea of a petition of this kind. To put 
it quite plainly, it was this unfortunate peti- 
tion (of which Mr. Gamble and the other 
superior Officers of the brigade had not the 
slightest cognisance), which ruined his 
claims. 

Mr. Gamble having been thus unfortunately 
put out of court, it only remained for 
the Council to decide which of the three 
candidates put forward by the committee 
should be selected ; and we think the Coun- 
cil acted rightly in selecting Lieutenant 
Sladen, who has had some ten years’ ex- 
perience of Fire Brigade work, and so had 
far greater claims than any stranger. We 
believe that the large majority by which 
this officer was finally selected was due in 
great part to the whole of the votes for Mr. 
Gamble having been transferred to Lieuten- 
ant Sladen ; and we think this was also done 
rightly, for it would have been a set-back to 
the whole of the fire service of the country 
if a stranger had been allowed to step in at 
this stage. It would have meant cutting off 
the career of the junior officers of the 
brigade, and it would have been a kind of 
advertisement that scientific knowledge or 
experience were not wanted in fire brigade 
work. ; 

Whilst sympathising most sincerely with 
Mr. Gamble, on the other hand, we are glad 
that, failing him, the succession should have 
fallen to Lieutenant Sladen. 

During the time Lieutenant Sladen has 
held the position of Third Officer, he has 
taken the greatest possible interest in the 
technical aspects of fire protection. Building 
questions have been a particular study of 
his, and he has been actively interested in 
the scientific study of fire protection. It is 
to be hoped that his command will be 
thoroughly successful, and that the excellent 
relations that exist between the London Fire 
Brigade and the various fire service and fire 
preventive associations at the present time, 
may be maintained. Mr. Sladen enters his 
new duties and responsibilities with the good 
wishes of those who have the fire protection 
of the Metropolis at heart. 


L.C.C. FIRE BRIGADE COMMITTEE. 


The Fire Brigade Committee of the London 
County Council report that working drawings 
of the proposed new fire-station in Parnell 
Road, Bow, have been prepared, and that 
quantities should be taken out and litho- 
graphed at an estimated cost of £235. The 
Council had approved an estimate of expen- 
diture on capital account of £2,400 in respect 
of the purchase of a site and the preliminary 
expenses in connection with the preparation 
of plans ; but as the site cost £2,200, exclusive 
of costs, the balance of the estimate was not 
sufficient to cover the cost of the quantities. 
A supplemental estimate of £300 to cover the 
cost. of the quantities and other preliminaries 
was therefore submitted to the Council. The 
committee think it undesirable that an esti- 
mate of the ‘whole cost of erection of the 
station should be submitted at this stage. 
The committee also report that the external 
woodwork and ironwork at sixteen fire stations 
and eight street fire-stations, and the front 
appliance room doors at twenty-three - fre- 
stations require to be painted this year, and 
that the expenditure, which is estimated not 
to exceed £1,189 11s. 3d., is provided for in 
the estimates for the current financial year. 
The work is to be executed by Messrs. Glad- 
ding and Co., under the jobbing schedule. 
A further recommendation is that expendi- 
ture not exceeding £111 be sanctioned for the 
purchase of 120 chemical fire extincteurs for 
the fire brigade; it being a rule that a chemi- 
cal fire extincteur should be kept at each fire- 
station, and that two extincteurs should be 
carried on each motor fire-appliance. They 
cost {1 each, less 7} per cent. discount. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS OF 
FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


The thirty-seventh annual congress of French 
architects, which was held at Toulouse from 
June 2oth to June 26th, appears to have been, 
at least from the social point of view, en- 
tirely successful. The meetings were held at 
the Hétel d’Assézat, which is a building of 
considerable architectural interest. It was 
built about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but has, of course, undergone many re- 
storations. It is the favourite hotel of the 
learned societies of Toulouse. 

The sittings opened under the presidency 
of M. Yvon, of Paris. The members of the 
Congress were welcomed by M. Feuga, re- 
presenting the Mayor of Toulouse. The first 
matter under discussion was an elaborate re- 
port, prepared by MM. Bonpaix and Delaire, 
on the incidence of taxation with respect to 
the liberal professions, and its effect on 
architects. The chief grievances seem to be 
that architects are required to furnish the 
authorities, during January, with a full and 
particular account of their incomes during 
the year immediately preceding, the archi- 
tects naturally requiring more time for the 
ascertainment of their earnings ; and that the 
official inquiry into the architect’s circum- 
stances is inquisitorial and humiliating. The 
whole subject, however, assumed so much 
complexity that the meeting felt unable to 
deal with it, and expressed the view that the 
Central Society of Architects should make 
representations to the Fiscal Commission of 
the Senate. 

The next question debated was that of the 
insurance of architects against professional 
risks. The nature of these risks may be in- 
ferred from the fact that several speakers 
held that, under a proposed system of mutual 
insurance, ‘“‘thonest and conscientious archi- 
tects would be paying premiums for the sole 
benefit of those who were less scrupulous, who 
covered by the insurance, would not hesi- 
tate to produce careless work (w’hésiteront pas 
a livrer un travail négligé).’ The Congress 
unanimously approved of the principle of 
assurance against personal risks, but rejected 
the idea of mutual assurance. 

M. Frantz Blondel, President of the Pro- 
vincial Association of French Architects, 
took the chair at the session of June 22nd, 
when M. Masquet introduced the subject of 
the organisation of apprenticeship in the 
building industry. He advocated a system 
in which the workshop training afforded by 
the employer should be supplemented by 
some special organisation which should 
superintend and systematise the instruction 
of apprentices. A desultory discussion, in 
which a good many more or less visionary 
and manifestly impracticable ideas were ex- 
pressed—as, for instance, that parents being 
deterred from apprenticing their boys to an 
industry that made no provision for the aged 
workmen, the obvious remedy was to include 
in the apprentice’s education a course of in- 
struction in social economy, so that he might 
see clearly the necessity for thrift and fore- 
sight! Naturally, it was at this point that 
the sitting was adjourned for the day. At 
the resumption, M. Blondel deprecated any 
further appeal to the State. ‘‘We have,” 
said M. Blondel in effect, ‘‘enough laws and 
by-laws. The real remedy does not lie in 
that direction.’’ After an animated debate, 
the following resolutions were adopted: (1) 
That the architectural societies take the 
initiative in promoting the formation of 
societies for the development of apprentice- 
ship in the building trades. (2) That the 
societies thus formed shall put themselves 
in communication with the chambers of com- 
merce, general and municipal councils, em- 
ployers’ and operatives’ organisations, and 
all other groups and individuals concerned, 
in order to obtain their moral and financial 
support, with the object of (a) organising 
the pre-apprenticeship conditions, either at 
school or otherwise; (b) subventioning the 
smaller employers to encourage them to take 
apprentices; (c) stimulating the apprentices 
by means of competitions with prizes and 
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rewards ; (d) assisting the young workmen to 
perfect themselves in craftsmanship by es- 
tablishing courses of technical instruction. 
(3) That the syllabus in primary and higher 
elementary schools should be so modified as 
to give the chief attention to classes of 
manual instruction, design, modelling, wood- 
working, ironworking, and similar occupa- 
tions. (4) That the law of 1892 with respect 
to the working-time of apprentices, and that 
of 1902 concerning hygiene, should be modi- 
fied, with due regard to the proper limitation 
of hours for those of tender years. These 
views are almost identical with those enumer- 
ated at the recent Paris Congress, the chief 
difference being that those were of general 
application, whereas at Toulouse only the 
building trade was taken into consideration. 
The fact that architects should think it worth 
their while to take such an active interest in 
a question which the profession in this coun- 
try would consider to be a purely family 
affair for the employers is rather a striking 
proof of the diverse footing on which the 
architects of the respective countries stand. 
There was, of course, the usual round of 
visits to places of interest ; and the inevitable 
banquets were held, respectively, at the 
Grand Hotel and in the Palais d’Orsay. 


Works in Progress and 
Completed. 


ABERAMAN.--The new Public Hall has 
been opened. It comprises a large hall to 
seat 1,400 people, a lesser hall to seat 4oo, 
eight committeerooms for workmen and 
others, reading-room, lending library, ladies’ 
‘reading-room, slipper and shower baths, 
swimming bath, billiard-rocms, and game 
BOOMS.) it as Itt by, electricity. “Mr.” 7. 
Roderick was the architect, and Messrs. J. 
Morgan and Son, Ltd., of Aberdare, the 
contractors. The cost was above £10,000. 
' ASHFORD (Middlesex).—A new residence 
is being built here in Reedsfield Road by 
Mr. S. Dinn, of 17, Cathnor Road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush. 

ASHLEY DOWN.—A large mixed school, 
known as the Sefton Park School, is being 
erected from the designs of Messrs. W. V. 
ouch, oF Rol Baa. and )iA.9 oR.) Gough: 
A.R.J.B.A., of Bridge Street, Bristol, and 
the general contractors are Messrs. G. Hum- 
phreys and Son. 

BATH.—The additions to tle Bath Royal 
United Hospital have been completed. The 
site was obtained by the demolition of four 
small shops, and the space obtained was 
awkward and cramped. The additions com- 
prise an extension of the nurses’ home; ac- 
commodation for the out-patients; and the 
provision of an isolation ward. The build- 
ing, of four floors, is faced with Bath stone, 
and has a flat roof. Mr. E. Keene Oliver, of 
Bath, is the architect, and Mr. F. J. Black- 
more, of Tiverton, W. Bath, the contractor. 
'The cost is about £4,000. 

BEN RHYDDING.—A new Wesleyan 
Church, to seat about 250, has been erected 
here at a cost of about £3,590. 

BIRKDALE.—Messrs. Austin and Paley, 
Lancaster, are the architects for the exten- 
sions at St. John’s Church, the original 
church being erected from their designs in 
1889. The additions comprise a new north 
aisle practically the same as the present 
south aisle, the present temporary north wall 
of nave and chancel being removed, and an 
arcade of five arches substituted; a new en- 
_trance at the western end of aisle; a clergy 
vestry at the east end, and a choir vestry, 
25ft. by 17ft., on north side, with separate 
porches and lavatories. The chancel screen 
will be continued under the new north aich. 
It is proposed to remove the organ to posi- 
tion of the present temporary vestry in south 
aisle, so as to allow of additional sittings. 
The total additional accommodation obtained 
is 186 sittings. The contractors for the work 
are Messrs. Duxfield Bros., of Southport. 

BRIDGEND.—A new mission Church, to 
seat 250, has been erected here. Mr. A. 
Jenkins, of Blackmill, was the architect, and 
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Mr. Philip Gayland, of Bridgena, the con- 
tractor. 

CARDIFF.—The foundation stone of St. 
Luke’s Church, Vitoria Park, Cardiff, has 
been laid. The building, which has been 
designed by Mr. G. E. Halliday, F.R.1.B.A., 
is to seat 700 people, and the estimated cost 
is £3,500. 

CASTLEFORD. — The new Secondary 
School in Cemetery Road, designed by Mr. 
W. S. Braithwaite, of Leeds, and costing 
over £12,000, was. opened last month. 
The school comprises assembly hall, twelve 
classrooms, manual instruction room, 
domestic science room, committee-room, 
headmaster’s and assistants’ rooms, bicycle 
rooms, gymnasium and dining-room, chemi- 
cal and botanical laboratory, lecture theatre, 


optical room, physics and geographical 
laboratory, elementary and advanced art 
rooms. ‘Che grounds are laid out for tennis 


court, hockey, cricket ground, and school 
gardens. 

DARLASTON.—A new Central Primitive 
Methodist Chapel in Slate Street is now 
being erected. The new building will hold 
about 7oo people, and cost about £3,300. 
Mr. C, W. D. Joynson, of Wednesbury, is 
the architect. 

DINGWALL.—The new U.F. Church has 
been erected at a cost of £3,500. The archi- 
tect was Mr. William Mackenzie, Dingwall ; 
and the contractors were: Mason work, 
Messrs. Tuach and Son; carpenter, Mr. Wm. 
Macdonald; plasterer, Messrs. Mackay and 
Son; plumber, heating, and electric light, 
Mr. Donald Mackenzie; slater, Mr. Rod. 
Fraser ; painter, Mr. James Mackenzie. 

EALING.—The foundation stone of a new 
church-house, ciub rooms and chapel for St. 
Saviour’s Church, has been laid. The build- 
ing is in late Gothic style, and will cost 
about £4,000. 

EBBW VALE.—The new church of St. 
John, Newtown, erected from the designs of 
Mr. G. E. Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
opened. The structure, which was built by 
the Ebbw Valley Building Company, seats 
500 people, and has cost about £3,000. 

EDINBURGH.—The Charlotte Chapel in 
West Rose Street is to be rebuilt on the pre- 
sent site at a cost of between £6,000 and 
47,000. The new building is to provide ac- 
commodation for 1,000 persons in the main 
hall, 500 in the lower hall, and 250 in an 
upper hall. Mr. J. A. Arnott and Mr. J. 
Inch Morrison, of 21, York Place, are the 
joint architects. 

FAILSWORTH.—The foundation stones 
of the Macedonia Congregational Church 
have been laid. The building will seat 500 
people, and is designed in a modern treat- 
ment of Gothic, with facings of red-pressed 
brick, with dressings of grey terra-cotta. The 
total cost, inclusive of land and furniture, 
will be about £2,400. Messrs. Ernest Ogden 
and Percy C. Hoy, A.R.1.B.A., are the archi- 
tects. 

FAIRHAVEN, LYTHAM.—A new Wes- 
leyan Church is being erected here at a cost 
of £5,250, to the designs of Mr. A. Brockle- 
hurst, Adelphi Chambers, Brown Street, 
Manchester. The design is in the late de- 
corated Gothic, the main features being the 
five-light traceried windows over the front 
double entrance doors, and massive but 
graceful towers. Externally, the building is 
being faced with Rossendale wallstone with 
Stancliffe white dressings, and the roof covered 
with Westmoreland green slates. 


Burnley and Blackpool. 
_ GLASGOW.—The merchants’ house build- 
ing has been re-opened after extensions and 
internal reconstruction, from the designs of 
Mr.. J: J. Burnet,’ A.R.S.A., F-R.1.B.A. 
GLOUCESTER.—A L.G. Board enquiry 
has been held relative to a proposed loan ot 
£15,000 to the County Council for extend- 
ing the Shire Hall. Plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. R. Phillips, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Consulting Surveyor to the Council.  Ten- 
ders have been invited fur the new building, 
the lowest amounting to £13,857 16s. 6d. 
GOUROCK.—A new school in Binnie 
Street for zoo scholars has been opened. 


The gene- | 
ral contractors are Messrs. Smith Bros., Ltd., 
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Sewing and art rooms and a science labora- 
tory are included in the accommodation, 
there being 12 classrooms and a large hall. 
Mr. Alex. Cullen, of Hamilton, was the 
architect, and the cost amounted to £9,295. 

HANLEY.—The Town Council has ac- 
cepted the tender of Mr. Godwin at £4,793 
for the erection of the new Council Chamber 
over the Quarter Sessions Court. The plans 
have been prepared by the Borough Surveyor 
and Mr. A. Scrivener. 

HARROGATE.—The new Church of St. 
Andrew, Starbeck, is to be commenced im- 
mediately. The cost is estimated at £6,100. 

HASLINGDEN. — The new infirmary 
buildings are in course of erection. Pro- 
vision is made for 158 beds, a maternity 
ward, and a nurses’ home. Mr. Henry Ross 
is the architect. Wm. Brown and Sons, of 
Salford, are the masons employed, and the 
other contracts have been placed as _ foi- 
lows :—Moore, Rawtenstall, joiner; Riley, 
Accrington, plumber; Cooper, Manchester, 
steelwork; Whitehead and Binns, Rawten- 
stall, plasterer; Holt, Haslingden, slater ; 
Houlgrave, Accrington, painter. The heat- 
ing will be done by the Brightside Engineer- 
ing Co., Sheffield; the ventilating by Har- 
greaves, of Bury, and the warm air ventilat- 
ing stoves by E. H. Shorland and Bro., of 
Manchester. ; 

HEANOR.—A Baptist Sunday School is 
being erected here at a cost of £1,186. 

HEYWOOD.—The tower of All Souls 
Church, which is being erected by the Vicar, 
the Rev. Rathbone Hartley, to the memory 
of his late wife, will stand about 8oft. high, 
and is faced with dressed stone and York- 
shire parpoints in keeping with the rest of 
the church. 

HINDLEY. — A new _ Congregational 
Church (St. Paul’s), will be commenced 
shortly, on the site of a former church, dating 
from 1815. Mr. Herbert Wade, of Blackpool, 
is the architect, and Mr. J. Cocker, of Walk 
den, the contractoi. 

HOVE.—For extensions at the Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, the Town Council has 
accepted. the tender of Messrs. Peerless, 
Dennis and Co., of Eastbourne, at £5,236. 

HOWRAH (INDIA).—The provision of a 
separate building to accommodate the office 
of the Superintendent of Police, the Court 
“hajat,” the “malkhana,”’ and the Court In- 
spector’s office having been sanctioned, the 
local P.W.D. are taking steps to erect the 
necessary building, which will be a_ two- 
storied “‘pucca’”’ structure with terraced floor 
and roof, over steel joists and tees. The 
estimated cost of the proposed building is 
Rs.35,600 (about £2,374). 

HULL.—The new post-office is to be 
opened by the Postmaster-General on July 
22nd. The building in Renaissance style is 
situated at the corner of Lowgate and Al- 
fred Gelder Street, and has been designed by 
Mr. W. Pott, A.R.I.B.A., of H.M. Office of 
Works. Messrs. Arnold and Sons, of Don- 
caster, are the contractors, and the cost has 
been £53,000. Mr. James Atkinson, of H.M. 
Office of Works, supervised the work of 
erection. 

KIRKCALDY.—A new Salvation Army 
Citadel has been erected here by Mr. Robert 
Frew, Cupar. Mr. W. Dow, of Kirkcaldy, 
was the architect, and the following were 
contractors for various works :—Mason, 
Messrs. Wright and Reekie; joiner, Mr. 
David Simpson; plumber, Mr. Jas. Blyth; 
plasterer, Mr. Wm. Grant; slater, Mr. Wm. 
Currie; glaziers, Messrs. James Haxton and 
Co., 01 Kircaldy. 

LEEDS.—The new district Church of St. 
Hugh, Armley Lodge Road, has been erected 
at a cost of about £5,000.Mr. H. S. Chorley, 
of Leeds, was the architect. 

LIVERPOOL.—The repair of the roof of 
the Philharmonic Hall is rapidly progressing 
under the supervision of Messrs. T. Mellard 
Reade and Son, architects to the society, in 
consultation with Mr. Hall _ Blyth, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Edinbugh. The contractors 
are Messrs. Jones and Son, Pleasant Street, 
Liverpool, and the steelwork is being sup- 
plied by Messrs. Redpath, Brown, and Co., 
of Trafford Park, Manchester. One of the 
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great difficulties was to design the new 
superstructure so that it could be erected 
without exposing the interior decorations of 
the ‘hall to possible damage from _ the 
weather. The steel frame superstructure, 
weighing some 50 tons, is being built over 
the old roof four feet above its ultimate 
level, and when all is ready the old roof will 
be cut open, and the whole of the new struc- 
ture lowered by hydraulic jacks on to its 
beds on the four-brick piers at each corner 
of the hall, and the ceiling secured. The 
new roof, which is to be covered with copper 
for lightness, will then be completed and all 
covered in. From the exterior the new roof 
will appear as two large pediments or gables 
above and at either end of the old roof; and 
along the centre, for a width of 12ft. on 
either side of the ridge, the new roof will 
run from gable to gable at a height of about 
eight feet above the old roof. During the 
operations now in progress the whole roof 
and ceiling are being supported temporarily 
by 14 wood skeleton towers, 7oft. high from 
the floor to the roof, and those who only 
know the hall during the concert season 
would doubtless be surprised to see the 
avenues of timbering which now occupy the 
auditorium. It is expected that the work 
will be completed early in September. 


LONDON.—The Marylebone Borough 
Council have accepted the tender of Mr. B. 
E. Nightingale, of Albert Works, Lambeth, 
at £13,560, for the erection of the new 
borough depot buildings. 


LONDONDERRY.—tThe corporation have 
had plans and a specification prepared by 
Mr. W. E. Pinkerton, for rebuilding the 
Guildhall, which was burnt out some time 
ago. These plans and the specification have 
been submitted to the City Surveyor and to 
the Town Clerk, who are reported to have 
stated that they could not advise the cor- 
poration to plaice them before the quantity 
surveyor, as they were not in the requisite 
form for the lump sum contract, which the 
corporation desired. After a very protracted 
discussion, during which Mr. Pinkerton re- 
futed the suggestion that the plans and 
specifications were not in a fit state to go be- 
fore the quantity surveyor, the corporation 
decided, under their agreement with Mr. Pin- 
kerton, to take them over and pay him the 
sum of £300 for his services. Mr. Pinkerton 
refused to accept the sum as a settlement of 
his claim; but the Mayor intimated that the 
Corporation would consider any claim for 
extra work. 


LONGTON.—The new _ post-office in 
Chancery Lane has been formally opened. 
The cost has been £3,500, and the contrac- 
tors were Messrs. Tompkinson and Battelley, 
of Longton. 


MADRAS (INDIA).—The Madras Council 
is considering designs for the new Council 
Chamber and offices to be erected shortly 
on the site of the Old Banqueting Hall be- 
hind the Secretariat Buildings in Fort St. 
George. The cost is estimated at two lakhs 
of rupees (about £13,400). 
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MANSELTON.—A new English Baptist 
Chapel, to seat 650, is being erected in late 
Gothic style, of local stone, with blue Pen- 
nant stone facings and Bath stone dressings. 
Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, Cardiff, is the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Turner and Sons, Cardiff, 
are the builders. The cost will be about 
£3,000. 

MOUNTAIN ASH.—The nave and aisles 
of the new Church of St. John the Baptist, 
Miskin, have been completed, and the build- 
ing has been consecrated for worship. The 
present accommodation is for 485 persons ; 
but when the chancel, vestries, and parish 
rooms have been added, there will be a total 
accommodation of 515 sittings. The build- 
ing is faced with grey pennant stone with the 
traceries of St. Aldhelm stone, and the roofs 
are covered with green Bangor slates. Mr. 
E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Cardiff, was the 


architect, and Messrs. E. Turner and Sons, 
of Cardiff, were the contractors. The cost 
has been £3,500. 

NEWPORT (MON.).—The foundation 


stone of the Technical Institute at the junc- 
tion of Clarence Place and Rodney Street, 
has been laid. The building, with equip- 
ment, will cost about £40,000, is to be 
finished by July, 1910, and has been de- 
signed by Mr. C. F. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., the 
borough architect. Mr. W. E. Blake, of Ply- 
mouth, is the contractor. 


NORTHAMPTON.—tThe contract for the 
rebuilding of Messrs. T. C. Mann and Sons’ 
factory, which was burnt down at the be- 
ginning of the year, has been secured by 
Messrs. Sharp and Robinson, of Earls Bar- 
ton, and operations are now in progress. 


ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 


After long deliberation, the Bridge House 
Estates Committee of the Corporation of the 
City of London have decided to recommend 
a drastic improvement of the means of com- 
munication between north and south Lon- 
don via the City. The committee, after con- 
sidering the matter for four years, have de- 
cided to recommend that, while the gradient 
of Southwark Bridge shall be improved, a 
new bridge shall be provided between it and 
Blackfriars Bridge, and shall be continued 
by a viaduct to Cannon Street, near the east 
end of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The estimated 
cost of the two schemes is nearly £1,878,000. 

In their report, which will be submitted to 
the Court of Common Council at its next 
meeting, the committee point out that addi- 
tional means for meeting the requirements 
of cross-river traffic within the City are 
urgently needed. During the busy hours of 


the day, when easy transit is most required, 
the bridges serving the City (with the excep- 
tion of Southwark Bridge) are greatly con- 
gested, and the need of an additional traffic 
artery is obvious. Southwark Bridge would 
suggest itself as being, if reconstructed, the 
means by which relief might be obtained. 
The construction of an approach wide 
enough to render a new Southwark Bridge a 
successful undertaking would, however, in- 
volve the acquisition of property so costly as 
to make the undertaking almost prohibitive. 
To construct a short approach, ending in 
Queen Victoria Street or Cannon Street, 
would only have the effect of creating con- 
gestion in an area the traffic of which is 
already difficult to deal with, owing to the 
two lines of east and west traffic at the Man- 
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sion House Station diverging and crossing 
each other, and meeting others coming In an 
opposite direction. 


Realising, however, the necessity of pro- 
viding improved means of communication, 
the committee instructed Mr. Basil Mott, 
C.E., to report (1) on the best method of re- 
constructing Southwark Bridge, (2) on the 
question of constructing a new bridge be- 
tween Southwark Bridge and Blackfriars 
Bridge, and (3) on the best means of improv- 
ing the present gradients of Southwark 
Bridge. Mr. Mott submitted plans showing 
three different methods of reconstructing 
Southwark Bridge :—(a) for a new bridge 
with a new northern approach by a viaduct 
over Thames Street to Queen Victoria Street, 
at a cost of £878,325, or if widened to Soft., 
£966,574; () for a new bridge on its present 
site, with a new approach to Queen Victoria 
Street as in scheme (a) at a cost of £876,194, 
or if widened to 8oft., £964,443; and (c) for 
reconstructing the present bridge, with a via- 
duct over Thames Street to Cannon Street, 
with two new approaches from Thames 
Street to the bridge, at a cost of £1,086,225. 

With regard to the construction of a new 
bridge, Mr. Mott’s report suggested the 
erection of a new bridge, commenc- 
ing at the junction of Southwark Street 
and Southwark Bridge Road,  ascend- 
ing in a north-westerly direction, cross- 
ing the river in three spans, and then being 
continued by a viaduct over Upper Thames 
Street and Queen-Victoria Street, terminating 
at Cannon Street, near St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The construction of such a bridge would 
have the effect of creating a new north and 
south thoroughfare. The bridge, which 1s 
provisionally indicated by the name Of SiS: 
Paul’s Bridge,” is shown in the plan as 
widened to Soft. to accommodate tramways 
from its southern end to its termination in 
Canuon Street. An improvement which 
might be carried out in the future is the ac- 
quisition of certain property north of Can- 
non Street and to the east of the Cathedral, 
in order to carry the thoroughfare to St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. 


In this scheme the tramways, on reaching 
the north side, would dip into a subway and 
ascend in Aldersgate Street, thus avoiding 
interference with the surface traffic in the 
City. The estimated net cost of construct- 
ing the suggested new bridge 8oft. wide is 
£1,646,983. 

In all plans for rebuilding Southwark 
Bridge, the committee state. the subject of 
the northern approach will be the vital 
point ; and such an approach cannot be made 
without absorbing a large area of most 
valuable property, the cost of which makes 
it improbable that it will ever be attempted. 
It therefore appeared to them useless to pro- 
ceed with the proposals referred to; but it 
was continually being urged upon them that 
the heavy trafic in Thames Street should be 
afforded an improved outlet to the south 
side of the river. 


They therefore had prepared a plan show- 
ing an improvement of Southwark Bridge by 
lowering the crown of the arches and reduc- 
ing the gradient to 1 in 33. The estimated 
cost of this proposal, including compensa- 
tions, is £231,000, and Thames Street and 
the streets communicating with it are not in- 
terfered with. 


As to the proposed new bridge, ‘‘the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a new north and south 
thoroughfare capable of accommodating 
tramways without interference with the sur- 
face traffic of the City is a highly desirable 
and attractive one.’ In the opinion of the 
committee, therefore, the proposals that 
should be adopted are—(a) the new bridge 
at an estimated cost of £1,646,983; and (d) 
the improvement of the gradients of South- 
wark Bridge at an estimated cost of £231,000. 


The work would be carried out without 
cost to the ratepayers, from the Bridge 
House Estates funds, which, it will be within 
the recollection of readers, supplied the 
money for erecting the Tower Bridge. 
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Fire Prevention Notes. 


A useful little homily on 
A Homely fire prevention, appearing in 
Little Homily. a popular medical journal, 
insists on such _ obvious 
truisms as to raise a temporary suspicion 
that they were intended to be addressed to 
the nursery. Thus, we are told that lamps 
and candles should not be set where draperies 
can be blown to them, that ashes should be 
taken up in a fireproof vessel, and that care 
should be exercised in the use of paraffin. Un- 
fortunately, the adults of the community 
show in nothing more clearly than in their 
general recklessness with regard to fire that 
they are ‘“‘but little children of a _ larger 
growth,” and that therefore this very ele- 
mentary advice is by no means superfluous. 
Nor can it be said that the equally rudimen- 
tary remarks on building are unnecessary. 
“Far too little attention to safety from fire,” 
remarks our homilist, ‘“‘is paid in building. 
Besides the use of inflammable materials, 
there are often inaccessible little cubby-holes 
and attics; chimneys or pipe-holes in un- 
safe places ; the water supply in the most un- 
handy position; and no provision made for 
reaching the roof.’’ This is only too true; 
but the writer sets tp a somewhat dubious 
doctrine when, after delivering himself of 
the further truism that “a little forethough in 
planning a house would often make it safer,” 
he suggests that “‘the money sometimes spent 
in needless ornamentation would pay for the 
most important parts being of fireproof 
materials, insuring almost entire safety.” It 
is true that there is here much virtue in the 
word “needless”; but the suggestion of any 
sort of rivalry between fire-prevention and 
zsthetics is also needless, and might tend to 
the utter discouragement of the babes and 
sucklings, to whom the writer is endeavour- 
ing to teach the ABC of the subject. 


For the first strenuous at- 
tempts at rendering build- 
ings fireproof it is natural 
to turn to American re- 
cords. As long ago as 1856, Mr. Peterson, 
architect, used, with this object, hand-made 
hollow tiles in the first floor of the Cooper 
Institute, New York. Later, the Fireproof 
Building Company, of New York, were en- 
deavouring to protect ironwork from the ef- 
fects of fire by coating it with a composition 
of plaster of Paris and a French cement 
known as lime of Tiel, and they used hollow 
blocks that were made in accordance with 
the system invented by Garcin in 1867. A 
hollow-tile floor, invented by George H. John- 
son, was used in the New York Post Office 
about 1872, and in the same year that gentle- 
man rebuilt the Equitable Building, which 
had been destroyed in the great Chicago fire, 
with hard-burned hollow clay blocks, a sys- 
tem that he also applied in a building for the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company at St. 
Louis. Flat arches of burned clay were used 
in the halls of the New York Coal and Iron 
Exchange, which was built about 1876 by the 
Fireproof Building Company from the plans 
of Mr. Richard M. Hunt, who later adopted 
a similar specification for the floors of the 
“Tribune” building. In 1875 and 1876, Mr. 
Thaddeus Hyatt, an American, matle ex- 
haustive experiments with reinforced concrete 
in England, and chronicled the results in a 
book that was circulated privately in 1877. 
In 1876, Mr. William L. Ward, of Portches- 
ter, commissioned Mr. Robert Mook, archi- 
tect, to build a large house, in which the 
walls, floors, roof, partitions, and porches, 
are of reinforced concrete, and this, so far 
as is known, is the first instance of the struc- 
tural use of reinforced concrete in America. 
Other early examples of fireproof construc- 
tion in America are as follows :—In 1875 the 
first cast-iron columns fire-proofed ‘with 
burned clay were used in the Chicago Club, 
porous terra-cotta blocks being fastened to 
the column with screws. In 1878 the floor 
arches of Cook County Court House at 
Chicago were built with flat hollow tiles. In 


Pioneer Efforts 
in Fireproofing. 


1880 the Chicago City Hall was the first large 
public building of which the entire interior 
was constructed with hard-burned hollow 
tile, with hollow-tile fireproofing for all 
columns and girders, and a hollow brick-tile 
roof. In 1879 parts of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Milwaukee were fireproofed with 
porous terra-cotta, of which blocks were 
screwed to the iron columns, while the ceil- 
ings were covered with 2in. tiles screwed to 
the floon-joists. Similar ‘construction was 
adopted in the same year with respect to the 
500 columns supporting a large store built by 
Mr. Ferry, at Detroit. Another building, 
erected a few years later—the Grannis Build- 
ing, Chicago—was burnt out, and when the 
columns, which had fallen in the general 
wreckage, were examined, it was found that 
the fireproofing was still attached to them, 
uninjured. The first office building of fire- 
proof construction throughout, in the modern 
style, was the Montauk, in Chicago, which 
was erected in 1881-2, and is noteworthy as 
being the first in which concrete and iron 
grille foundations were used. It successfully 
withstood a severe fire in an adjacent build. 
ing. It was taken down in 1907. The first 
building in which the bottoms of the iron 
beams were protected by burned-clay tiles 
was the Mutual Life Insurance Building in 
New York City; the contractor having 
patented a method by which the soffit tiles 


could be held in place. This building was 
erected in 1883-4. i 


The special commission of 

Fire Prevention the executive officers of 
in Germany. the British Fire Prevention 

‘ Committee, which visited 
Berlin and Hamburg, have returned 
to London. The commission com- 
prised half-a-dozen prominent officials of the 
committee. The questions examined by the 
commission on the journey related chiefly 
to the construction of large drapery stores, 
warehouses, theatres, schools, and hospitals. 
The commission also viewed a number of 
petroleum stores, scenes of fires, and they 
had an opportunity of inspecting a number 
of new fire stations and of witnessing demon- 
strations with modern fire appliances. On 
their journey outwards they visited Hanover, 
and some of the members of the commission 
also visited Kiel. At Berlin the occasion of 
the visit was taken by the chief officer of 
the Royal Police Fire Brigade to arrange a 
special display of the working of his brigade. 
The arrangements for the journey having 
been carefully prepared in advance, and the 
authorities having put all possible facilities 


at the disposal of the commission, a mass of 


useful data was obtained, and it is intended 
to publish the information thus obtained. 


An extensive fire at Brom- 

Fire Prevention ley, in Kent, last month, 
a Duty. emphasises the fact that 
there is an enormous field 

for missionary work with respect to fire pre- 
vention. Bromley, which but a few years 
ago was little more than a village, has 
grown rapidly to the dimensions of an authen- 
tic and unquestionable town; and yet ap- 
parently it is being built up without very 
much regard for modern fireproofing 
methods. But, leaving Bromley out of the 
question, it is certain that, in spite of all 
precept and example, there is still too much 
trusting to luck in the construction not only 
of dwellings but of business premises. Im- 
mediate interest—the saving of a few pounds 
on the contract—seems to outweigh any con- 
sideration of the terrible risks that are in- 
volved in neglect of the available means of 
fire prevention. It is for this reason that 
some day—probably as the result of some 
disaster of appalling magnitude—legislation 
will compel proper precautions against the 
outbreak of fire, and more particularly 
against its extension. It would seem to be 
feasible that the occupant of a house has a 
moral right to demand protection against the _ 
destruction of his property and the risk to his. 
life that may arise from the failure of his, 
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neighbours to adopt known means cf confin- 
ing an outbreak of fire to the apartment in 
which it originates. 


A glance over the photo- 
graphs of several of the fire 
door tests that have been 
carried out by the B.F.P.C. 
suggests an interesting point that should be of 
some moment to the manufacturers of 
doors other than roller shutter doors, 
and also to the architects who con- 
template using them. That point 1s 
concerned with the arrangements for securing 
the door. In the majority of the tests, how- 
ever well the door stood the tests, a 
tendency was shown to buckle inwards at the 
top and bottom corners of the doors, allowing 
the flame to pass over, under, or round them. 
In later tests this was obviated by securing 
the door with additional bolts at the top or 
bottom of the opening side, and in one case 
the door was secured by three bolts on the 
opening side, and on the hinge side by the 
two hinges and, half-way down, by a lug 
shutting into a slot when the door was closed. 
This arrangement kept the door tightly 
secured to the frame and prevented the door 
warping or buckling or allowing any flame to 
pass. The point is worthy of attention. But 
as a corollary, it is also necessary to arrange- 
that the three bolts on the opening side can 
be shot or drawn simultaneously. In case of 
fire, every moment is of importance, and in 
the general excitement, and, perhaps panic, 
it is not well to leave too much for the human 
element to achieve in the face of danger. 


The Fastening 
of Fire Doors. 


During the present month 
additional tests with roller 
shutter doors will be under- 
taken. A further series of 
tests with fire extinguishers has been ar- 
ranged. Of tests undertaken during the past 
menth, there were tests with three doors, one 
of which was a 3-ply wood, asbestos pro- 
tected “armoured” door to a 7ft. opening. 
Another was a similar door, but 2-ply, into 
an opening of about 3ft. The third was with 
an iron door. The British Fire Prevention 
Committee will in due course issue reports 
upon these tests. 


Fire Tests. 


Committee of the 


ris 
Fireproof The 
Commons, of 


Construction House of 


and the which Mr. Mooney is chair- 
By-laws. man, have given decision on 
Part V. of the London County Council 


(General Powers) Bill, under: which it is 
proposed to amend the London Building 
Acts, 1904 to 1908, with special reference to 
buildings of iron and steel skeleton construc- 
tion, and to make regulations as to the use of 
reinforced concrete. Clause 30, sub-clause 
(33),. provides that any person dissatisfied 
with any requirement or decision of the dis- 
trict surveyor in regard to metal skeleton 
framework construction may appeal to the 
County Council, whose decision is to be 
final. The Tribunal of Appeal established 
under the Act of 1894, had been substituted 
for the County Council, but the committee 
directed that the appeal should be to a 
police-court magistrate. Sub-clause (34) pro- 
vides that, in order to facilitate the erection 
of buildings of metal skeleton framework, 
the Council may modify or waive any of the 
requirements of Clause 30 “upon any subject 
to such terms and conditions as they may 
think fit, and any person failing to comply 
with any such term or condition shall be 
liable to a penalty, to be recoverable in a 
summary manner, not exceeding £20, and to 
a daily penalty not exceeding the like 
amount.” The committee decided that there 
should be, in regard to this provision, an ap- 
peal to the Tribunal of Appeal. They also 
directed that Clause 33 (increased fee to dis- 
trict surveyor in certain cases) should be 
altered so as to make clear the exact basis 
on which the fees of the district surveyor 
wete to be calculated in the case of the al- 
tetation of an existing building of metal 
skeleton framework construction. The com- 
mittee found the preamble of the Bill proved. 


ROMAN KITCHENS AND ROMAN 
COOKERY. 


_Co-existent with the advanced state of 
civilisation and luxury closely identified 
with the establishment of the ancient 
Roman empire, was the cult of cookery 
by the gluttonous old time denizens of 
the eterna] city. Doubtless much of the 
culinary skill of the Romans was in- 
herited from the Greeks who, in their 
turn, acquired it from other nations, per- 
haps more particularly from the 
‘Egyptians ;and Lydians, whose cooks 
were in great request, when -Athens 
reigned supreme over Hellenic national 
life.’ But whatever devree of excellence 
in the refinements of civilisation may 
have been obtained by their illustrious 
predecessors, it was reserved to the 
Roman conquerors of the world to raise 
gastronomy to the level of a fine art. 
Thus the “‘culina” or kitchen, necessarily 
became one of the most important of the 
many stately apartments of the Roman 
mansion. In addition to the periodical 
banquets provided for the delectation of 
their personal friends (which led the rich 
citizens of Rome to sweep land and sea 
to furnish food for the gastronomical 
orgies at which they were accustomed to 
pass whole days or nights), 1t was usual 
for the wealthy City parvenu to distri- 
bute, day by day, an immense amount of 
food to his humble dependents (“clientes”) 
and it thus became necessary for him tu 
pay special attention to the culinary de- 
partment of his household. Many of the 
kitchens attached to Roman houses pre- 
sented the appearance of large vaulted 
halls, wooden ceilings being eschewed in 
order to lessen the possibility of acci- 
dental fire, and an ancient inscription, 
discovered many years ago at Palestrina, 
instances a kitchen no less than 148ft. in 
length, but this particular Cudima does 
not appear to have been of more than 
average size. The Roman kitchen was 
profusely decorated, its walls being ela- 
borately painted, often with a represen- 
tation of the Fornacalia (a festival in 
honour of Fornaz, the goddess of fur- 
naces), varied by paintings of fish, 
poultry, and game. One of the most 
noticeable features of the room was its 
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paving, usually consisting of a fine black 
composition possessing the extremely 
useful property of rapidly absorbing 
water, and thus the floor of the Roman 
kitchen always remained dry. Over the 
hearth (caminus) upon which the fire for 
cooking was laid, there was a large arch- 
way (/o7“%tx) constructed to afford a ready 
vent for the smoke. Subsidiary offices, 
planned for use in connexion with the 
Culina, were the Olearium, for storing 
oil, the Horreum,a storehouse for winter 
provisions, the Pistrinum or bakehouse, 
which was separated. from the main 
building as a precaution against the 
spread of fire, the granaries and the wine 
cellars. - The latter were often of enor- 
mous size. It is said that the cellars of 
Hortensius, the orator, contained no less 
than 10,000 casks of Arvisian wine. The 
wine cellars and granaries were usually 
placed upon the north side of the house 
to protect their contents from the damage 
which might otherwise occur through ex- - 
posure to the heat of the sun, and refine- 
ment was sometimes carried to the re- 
markable extent of perfuming the cellars 
for the purpose of giving the wine a 
superior flavour. A branch of cookery 
on which the Roman chefs especially 
prided themselves was that of making 
artificial birds and fishes of such de- 
licious flavour that their exquisite taste 
is said to have excelled the reality. Their 
skill in the art of making bread, of which 
Pliny mentions four kinds, was also 
very noticeable. 
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The walls of the house.are to be faced with red local bricks, and the roof covered with local sand-faced 
The builders are Messrs. R. Smee and Co., of sutton. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


The Setting of Portland Cement. 


A general meeting of the members of the 
Concrete Institute was held on Thursday 
evening, June 17th, at the Royal United: Ser- 
vice Institution, Whitehall, S.W., for the pur- 
pose of resuming the debate, adjourned from 
the previous meeting, upon a paper read by 
Mr. H. K. G. Bamber, F.C.S., on the setting 
of Portland cement, and the methods adopted 
for regulating same. Mr. F. E. Wentworth- 
Shields, M.I.C.E., presided, and a somewhat 
protracted, but interesting, discussion took 
place, among those present being: Messrs. 
Bamber, E. P. Wells, J.P. (hon. treasurer), 
H. Kempton Dyson (secretary), Blount, W. 
H. Reid, J. W. Plaistor, A. O. Trechmann, 
Wm. Gilbert, G. B. Blyth, J. F. Fenwick, J. 
W.. Davis, etc. 

The Chairman said that a suggestion was 
made at the previous meeting that M. Le 
Chatelier, the author of the famous cement 
test which bore his name, should be invited 
to attend that evening and take part in the 
discussion. Unfortunately, he had not been 
able to come, but he had written from Paris 
to Mr. Bamber, who had made a translation 
of the letter. 

Mr. Bamber then read the translation of 
M. Le Chatelier’s letter, which dealt with 
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the questions of tricalcic silicate, quickness 
of setting, hydration of cement by steam, and 
tests of the unchangeability of volume and 
heat. Mr. Bamber remarked that he much 
regretted M. Le Chatelier’s inability to be 
present, but he wished to express their in- 
debtedness to that gentleman for the trouble 
he had taken in sending a few notes on the 
subject before them. He was glad to accept 
the assurance of M. Le Chatelier that the 
many theoretical difficulties of the supposed 
complex chemical combinations that might be 
formed had not the importance usually attri- 
buted to them, and further, that they had 
nothing to do with the practical application 
of cement. He thought, therefore, that the 
manufacturer might well leave these ques- 
tions to-the specialists, and that the con- 
sumer need not worry himself about the 
chemical side of the question, but should 
confine himself to seeing that his cement 
conformed to the specification. 

Mr. Walter Reid, F.I.C., said that with re- 
gard to Mr. Bamber’s observation as to lime 
being present in cement in a different form 
from that in which they were accustomed to 
see lime, and in which it slaked and ex- 
panded considerably in volume, he thought 
that was a remark of the greatest importance. 
In many cases they had got no lime, and 
when they put the product in water it did 


not slake at all, yet after a time the water 
in which it was put became alkaline, and 
caked up lime. There could be no doubt 
whatever that at the temperature at which 
cement was clinkered, lime did exist in a 
different state from what it did in ordinary 
lime, and was one of the reasons why the 
search after free lime had given so much 
trouble to different investigators. In prac- 
tice it had been found that that form of lime 
could be produced in another way in connec- 
tion with limelights. Lime for limelights 
were made of caustic lime highly compressed 
and saturated with nitrate of lime, and cal- 
cined at a high temperature. The process 
was repeated, and they got a substance, 
almost metallic in its hardness, which would 
stand the atmosphere for a very long time in- 
deed. He had made many thousands of 
tons of cement in the old way, with the old 
kilns, but his experience led him to the con- 
clusion that fuel ash had very little to do 
with the setting of the whole charge of the 
kiln. Over and over again he had picked 
out pieces of clinker from a kiln and ground 
them separately, and found that they more 
or less agreed with the setting of the bulk of 
the charge from the same kiln. To his mind, 
it was quite impossible that the small per- 
centage of ash which was contained in the 
fuel could have any appreciable effect on the 
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time of setting of the cement, and he de- | 
finitely stated, as the result of his experience, | 
that the time of setting was dependent on the 
composition of the material as it was put 
into the kiln, and only in a very small de- 
gree indeed upon the small fraction of ash 
that might be derived from the fuel. With 
regard to the action of carbonic anhydrite 
on cement, he did not think it did so act in 
practice ; it could only be when it was com- 
bined with water that it would act. With 
regard to the actual materials that were pre- 
sent in cement, he thought one ought to bear 
in mind the fact that chemical substances 
nearly related to each other almost always 
dissolved each other, and he thought the 
hope of isolating definite compounds from 
the clinker itself was altogether illusory, be- 
cause there was no doubt that the silicates 
formed in the clinker, and the aluminates 
were so closely allied chemically that they 
acted as mutual solvents. They were almost 
driven to the method of experimenting which 
Mr. Bamber had himself carried out, viz., the 
formation of different silicates, and the test- 
ing of them separately. With regard to car- 
bonate of lime being inert in the mass, Mr. 
Bamber treated it as if it were absolutely 
inert, but he thought there was no question 
at ‘all that carbonate of lime was an impor- 
tant ingredient in mortar, and that it was 
not absolutely inert. The other 
examined some mortar which was probably 
4,000 years old, and then there was the mortar 
from Pompeii, which he had also examined, 
and that contained as an important ingre- 
dient powdered marble. The lime that was 
used as a plaster, whether with sand or 
alone, would certainly not have stood like 
those ancient mortars in which, as Vitruvius 
told them, the mortar was made up with 
powdered carbonate of lime in a hard form. 
Therefore, he did not think that if cement 
had been weathered they should assume that, 
because a certain portion of the mass became 
hydrated, it was inert. With regard to the 
question of reducing or lengthening the time 
of setting, some interesting experiments were 
made a number of years ago with regard to 
the action of moisture in lengthening the 
time of setting. They were first carried out, 
he thought, on a large scale in Germany in 
the ring kiln, where they used to sprinkle 
water on the clinker before it was cold, and 
they found a material advantage in doing 
that, the cement setting more slowly, and 
altogether it was considered a great commer- 
cial advantage, and was indeed at that time 
kept a secret. But, curiously, he had pre- 
viously done it himself at Rugby in cases 
where the stone was not so intimately mixed 
as it might be, and there was almost visible 
free lime in the clinker. The ingenious pro- 
cess that had been devised by Mr. Bamber 
for carrying out the partial hydration in a 
measured way was likely to get over any 
difficulty that might still remain in that par- 


ticular operation, and he congratulated Mr. | 


Bamber on having thought out so accurately 
a method of carrying out the operation on a 
manufacturing scale. 


Mr. Wm. Gilbert, M.I.C.E., said he would | 


like to ask if the setting time of cement was 
better controlled by preserving the high tem- 
perature of 180 degrees Fahr. than the more 
usual temperature of 140 degrees. With re- 
gard to the Le Chatelier test, it appeared to 
be a weak point in it that no measurement 
of expansion was commenced until the 
cement had been immersed in water for 24 
hours. 

Mr. Trechmann said he thought that the 
rotary kiln was rapidly developing, but he 
did not think that Mr. Bamber had entirely 
made out a case against the fixed kiln. As 
to the quantity of fuel used in the competing 
processes, some types of fixed kilns consumed 
Over 33 per cent. less than the best handled 
rotary kilns, 

Mr. J. B. Blyth said he believed the rotary 
kiln would very shortly take a second place. 
He would not say that the cement manufac- 
turers were sick of rotaries, but they were so 
enamoured of something else that they had 
given an order for eight brace on spec. With 
regard to the setting time, he mentioned | 


day he | 


some cement with which he had got a quicker 
setting time in a damp carriage house at his 
works than in a dry sample room. He 
thought the different results which they now 
obtained in the setting time were due to the 
fine grinding, which made some _ peculiar 
difference that was not shown by chemical 
analysis, and which did not obtain in the 
good, old coarse-ground days. He suggested 
that if users wanted to “slow” their cement 
it would be better to add 4 per cent. of water 
when they gauged up the cement than to 
leave the manufacturer to put it in some time 
previously. Personally, he was strongly op- 
posed to the Le Chatelier test, which he 
thought was most misleading. With regard 
to cheap cement, he thought the most ex- 
cellent thing that all users of cement could 
do was to eliminate the bottom tender of all. 

Mr. J. W. Plaister said he had a strong 
prejudice in favour of steam aeration of 
cement, but he was convinced that with cer- 
tain classes of clinker nothing could beat the 
cooling of it by exposure to the air, more es- 
pecially for getting a good initial set. He 
would like to mention, however, that he had 
seen cement put into extremely important 
work which had been absolutely ruined by 
the suicidal mania for over-aeration. 

‘Mr. J. W. Davis remarked that he had 
found that well-burnt intermittent kiln clin- 
ker had an almost instantaneous set: He 
had yet to learn that anybody could’ produce 
clinker from rotary kilns, made with chalk and 
clay, that was anything but quick setting 
when it was first ground, unless it was 
treated by some method for the purpose of 
retarding the initial setting time. 

Mr. G. F. Fenwick having also spoken, 

Mr. Bamber replied to the discussion both 
at that meeting and at the previous gather- 
ing. He agreed, he said, that the National 
Physical Laboratory might well take up the 
question of the composition of cement and 
thoroughly investigate it. He claimed that 
in some form or other the system of 
hydration of cement was being carried out 
at every works in the United Kingdom. He 
did not state that fuel ash had any very 
great effect on the setting time ot cement, 
but he thought it might possibly have some 
effect in slightly retarding the setting time. 
As to carbonate of lime not being an inert 
substance, he had learned that for the first 
time. With regard to the temperature for 
the setting time being kept high, the effect 
was always greater and more rapid if they 
did it at a high temperature. It enabled 
them to produce a cement straight from the 
tube mill without aeration of any sort, 
which, when tested by the Le Chatelier test 
did not expand even the 10 millimetres re- 
ferred to in the British Standard specifica- 
tion, and it was common to get cement 
tested within an hour of leaving the mill 
expanding only 1 millimetre. Possibly half 
the cement manufactured in this country 
was manufactured by the rotary process, 
and he thought the possibility of that pro- 
portion being increased was near at hand. 


A Kansas City firm has offered Prof. Dun- 
can $1,500 a year for two years to be awarded 
to some student to spend his time hunt- 
ing for more uses for Portland cement. This 
provision is of unusual interest to the people 
of Kansas, as the cement industry promises 
to be one of the large interests of the State, 
and every new practical use discovered for 
the product will help the industry greatly. 
The chemist who secures this scholarship is 
to spend his time partly in the university 
laboratories, and partly in visiting the 
various cement mills in the State. He will 
conduct all kinds of experiments, and Prof. 
Duncan feels confident that he will be able 
to find new uses for cement. In all the lead- 
ing universities of America, as well as at 
State and Government experiment stations, 
cement is receiving much consideration from 
both chemical and engineering standpoints. 
No other material is receiving equal atten- 
tion. The explanation is that cement is fast 


becoming the most useful structural material. 


of the age. 
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Federation News. 


3ARNSLEY ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Denton. 


At the monthly meeting of the Barnsley 


| Federation of Building Trade Employers, held 


the the King’s Head Hotel, Barnsley, on June 


gth, Coun. G. Haigh (president), who occu- 


pied the chair, was supported by seventeen 
members. 
mously elected. 

The report of the last Yorkshire meeting 
was submitted by Mr. E. Broley. A small 
committee was appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming annual outing, 
when there is to be a cricket match, ‘‘Barns- 
ley Master Builders’ versus “Rest of Federa- 
tion.” 

A short report of the Local Conciliation 
Board annual meeting was submitted by Mr. 
C. D. Potter, who remarked upon the good 
feelings existing between masters and men, 
and the very light duties of the Conciliation 
Board. He had nothing of importance to 
report. 

The president (Councillor G. Haigh), sub- 
mitted a short account of the Barnsley Mas- 
ter Builders’ tour in Ireland, describing in 
detail the beauties and the grand scenery of 
the North of Ireland. Mr. P. 
borated. 


Mr. C. D. Potter introduced a suggestion, 


which he threw open for debate, for curtail- 
ing the various holidays of the year, and hav- 
ing one full week in August. Mr. F. Good- 
year was in sympathy with this suggestion, 
but was unable to see how the minor holi- 


days could be curtailed. Mr. E. Broley and’ 


the president suggested that the matter 
should be discussed at the next Conciliation 


Board meeting, in order that the feelings of | 


the men could be ascertained. Mr. T. Lind- 
ley did not think it would be wise to interfere 
with the other holidays, 
would be very difficult to get a universal 
week’s holiday. He cited the unsuccessful 
efforts in this direction lately made in Shef- 
field. Mr. C. D. Potter, in reply, admitted 
the difficulties, but was of opinion that they 
could be easily surmounted. Mr. J. Smith 
asked whether this question had not been 
previously discussed and shelved at a town’s 
meeting. He foresaw great difficulties. Mr. 
H. Ashworth remarked that the building 
trades could manage the week’s holiday 
themselves. Councillor W. G. England, 
J.P., agreed that a full week’s holiday during 
Barnsley feast week was very desirable. Mr. 
C. D. Potter, in a final reply, contended that 
the holidays could be consolidated, and that 
the tradesmen connected with the building 
and allied trades would welcome the sug- 
gested week’s holiday. Ultimately it was 
resolved, on the motion of Councillor W. G. 
England, J.P., that the matter be thoroughly 
discussed at the next meeting of the Local 
Conciliation Board. 


Four new members were unani-~ 


Dalby corro- 


and thought it. 


Mr. T. Lindley reported upon the pre- : 


liminary arrangements made in connection 
with the forthcoming visit of the Belgian 
Master Builders’ visit to Sheffield. | These 
were as follows: Arrive at Victoria Station, 
Sheffield, Tuesday morning, second week in 
August, a civic welcome being extended to 
them by the mayor and corporation. Various 
large works to be visited in the afternoon, 
followed by a banquet. Wednesday, visits to 


large steel works, and drive, probably to 


Chatsworth House. A hearty invitation is 
given to all members of building trades 
Federations to attend. 


BATH ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: E. J. B. Mercer. 

On June 23rd, members of the Bath As- 
sociation and their friends (the party num- 
bering sixty-five), had their nineteenth 
annual outing, when, as was reported in 
last week’s issue, Torquay and Paignton 
were visited. Upon reaching Torquay they 
received a hearty welcome from the corpora- 
tion, Mr. Councillor Smerdon (three times 


mayor), acting on behalf of the mayor, who 


was unavoidably absent, gave a _ cordial 
greeting to his brother builders, and wished 


’ 


July 7, 1909. 
——<————— - 
em a happy day. The corporation hos- 
itably provided four four-in-hand char-a- 
ancs, in which, accompanied by various 
members of the corporation, the visitors 
drove round the borough. Upon their re- 
turn from the drive, the members of the 
Bath Association, now joined by several 
members of the Torquay corporation as 
their guests, lunched in the large hall at the 
museum, that being the only room available 
for the number. After the luncheon, the 
party went in motor *buses to Paignton, 
where they were heartily welcomed by Mr. 
H. Parnell, the chairman of the Urban Dts- 
trict Council, and for an hour or so a number 

ayed cricket and bowls in_ the Queen's 

a which had been placed at their dis- 
posal by the council. At 5.20 the party ad- 
journed to the Pavilion, where high tea was 
served, the president being in the chair. The 
party started on the return journey at 7.40, 
‘and arrived in Bath soon after 12 midnight. 
The atrangements were made by Messrs. 5. 
Ambrose and E. J. B. Mercer, secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION. 
‘Secretary: E. J. Bigwood, J.P. 


‘A committee meeting of the Birmingham 
‘Building Trades Employers’ Association was 
held at 17 and 19, Colmore Row, Birming- 
‘fam, on Wednesday, June 23rd. Mr. F. G. 
Whittall, president of the association, pre- 
sided, and there were ten other members of 
the committee present. 

“Mr. J. J. Moffat reported that he had met 
‘the city surveyor and discussed with him the 
new by-laws of the city council. He pointed 
out to the committee the alterations from the 
old by-laws, and was asked to arrange to 
meet the city surveyor again. 

‘The secretary reported that at the annual 
meeting of the Local Conciliation Board it 
was decided that the labourers should be 
represented on that board. Messrs. A. H. 
Loud, Guy Sapcote, and G. Percy Trentham 
were elected to fill the vacancies on the em- 
ployers’ side of the board. 

_ The president was asked to represent the 


association on the Provisional Committee of 


the Midland Counties Property Protection 
Society. 

_A deputation was appointed to attend the 
funeral of the late Mr. Thomas Barnsley, 
J.P., and the following resolution was 
passed :—‘‘That this committee desire to ex- 
press to Mrs. Barnsley and family their deep 

_sympathy with them in the great loss they 
have suffered by the death of Mr. Thomas 
Barnsley, and their high appreciation of the 
valuable services Mr. Barnsley has rendered 
to this association and the trade during the 
last fifty years.” 

‘It was decided to renew for another session 
the prizes in builders’ quantities, carpentry, 
and joinery, drawing, practical sanitary 
science, and masonry, at the -Municipal 
Technical School, 

Forty new members were elected. 

The annual excursion of the association 
was held on Tuesday, June 2oth. The party 
took train to Droitwich, and then drove 
through Ombersley to Holt Fleet ; lunch was 
taken at the Holt Fleet Hotel, and the com- 
pany afterwards journeyed by the steamer 
“Duchess of York’? through Worcester and 
Upton-on-Severn to Tewkesbury, where din- 
ner was served at the Bell Hotel. The num- 
ber was not as large as was anticipated, but 
this was doubtless due to the inclemency of 
the weather in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. 

_ BLACKPOOL ASSOCIATION. 

, Secretary: W. A. Clarke. 

_ As a result of the notice given by the 
operative joiners for an increase in wages 


and various alterations in the working rules, 
and of the counter-notice given by the Mas- 


ter Joiners for a reduction of %d. per hour | 


and alterations to rules, the matter has come 


‘before the Local Conciliation Board, but al- | 


though four meetings have been held, no 

ee ne could be arrived at, and the dis- 
ute has been referred to the Northern Cen- 
e Conciliation Board. 


AND ARCHITECT 
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HULL ASSOCIATION, 
Hon, Secretary: A. Peers. 

The annual picnic of the Hull Association 
took place at Pateley Bridge, when about 90 
members and friends formed the party, which 
left Hull at 7.20 a.m., arriving at Pateley 
about 10 o’clock. After a hot luncheon at 
the King’s Arms Hotel, the visitors drove 
in carriages to Howstean Dock, where the 
afternoon was spent. The drive gave the 
members the opportunity of viewing the com- 
pensation reservoir belonging to the Brad- 
ford Corporation, and many diversely inter- 
esting objects. At 8.15 p.m. the start was 
made for Hull, where the party arrived soon 
after 11 o’clock. 


LEIGH AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: S. Wigham. 

The half-yearly meeting of Leigh and Dis- 
trict Association was held at Higson’s 
Restaurant, Market Street, Leigh. 

The following were elected members of the 
association :—Messrs. Langley and Annett, 
joiners, Atherton; Mr. J. Tildesley, joiner, 
Atherton; Messrs. Clarke and Mather, 
joiners, Glazebury ; and Mr. G. Moss, joiner, 
Leigh. , 

It was decided to adopt the following rule: 
“(a) Any member of this association found 
infringing any of these rules shall, upon re- 
ceiving not less than two clear days’ notice 
in writing from the secretary respecting such 
infringement, appear before the committee 


- and give an explanation of his conduct in re- 


spect to such violation of the rules; and 
should his explanation be deemed unsatisfac- 
tory, the committee shall be empowered to 
fine or otherwise deal with him as they think 
proper, subject to his right of appeal to a 
general meeting if he considers he has been 
unjustly dealt with. (2) But should a mem- 
ber refuse to pay a fine, or disobey in any 
other way the directions of the committee, 
they may then report him to a general meet- 
ing of the association, when he may be ex- 
pelled by a majority of votes of those present, 
if due notice of proceeding under this rule 
has been given on the circular calling the 
meeting.” 

LLANDUDNO AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 

Seeretary: E. P. Morris, Accountant. 

On July 22nd the members of the Llan- 
dudno Association held their annual excur- 
sion, when Llangollen was the venue. A 
motor char-a-banc left Llandudno at 9 
o’clock. Proceeding through Abergely, past 
Gwyrch Castle (the seat of Lord Dundonald), 
the party stopped at St. Asaph for refresh- 
ments, and then went on past Denbigh to 
Ruthin, where a further halt was made in 
order to inspect the new county buildings. 
The party then proceeded through pretty 
scenery to Llangollen via Corwen. After 
luncheon they visited Bryntysilis Church, 
where there is a tablet recording the fact 
that Robert Browning worshipped in the 
church. A start was made for home at 4.30, 
and Llandudno was reached, via Bettws-y- 
Coed and Llanrwst, at 9 o’clock p.m., after 
a most enjoyable ride of 115 miles. 

LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: T. Gistigan. 

An emergency committee meeting of the 
London Master Builders’ Association was 
held at 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C., on Monday, June 7th, 1909. 

The president (Mr. F. G. Rice) was elected 
to serve as the representative of the associa- 
tion at the conference on taxation of land 
values, to be held in the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W., on Tuesday, July 13th 
next. 

The president (Mr. F. G. Rice was elected 
to serve as the representative of the associa- 
tion on the Home Office Departmental Com- 
mittee on dangers of white-lead poisoning in 
house decoration. 

The Organisation Committee met on Thurs- 
day, June roth, and also on Thursday, June 
17th. Mr. F. Higgs was elected chairman 
of the committee. Sub-committees were 
elected, and maps of the district were con- 
sidered and determined upon. 

The Joint Office Premises Committee met 
on Tuesday, June i1sth. Several premises 


URAL ENGINEER. 


were considered. It was decided to recom- 
mend to the council the acceptance of the 
third floor of the building. about to -be 
erected at the corner of Kingsway and Kem- 
ble Street. 

The Finance Committee met on Thursday, 
June 17th. The financial statement was sub- 
mitted and considered, and routine cheques 
were drawn. 

A Council Meeting was held on Thursday, 
June 17th. Reports from the Emergency 
Committee, the Organisation Committee, the 
Office Premises Committee, and Finance 
Committee were read and approved, 

The recommended new offices were unani- 
mously approved by the council. They will 
be ready for occupation in about twelve 
months’ time. 

The visit of master builders from Brussels 
and. Antwerp was reported, and inquiries 
were ordered to be made connected with it. 
SHEFFIELD ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: T. Smith. 

The monthly meeting of Sheffield Master 
Builders’ Association was held on June roth, 
Mr. W. W. Mears presiding. 

Mr. Forsdike reported that the deputation 
which had waited on the town clerk and city 
surveyor with reference to the proposed sub- 
stitution of the city council’s ordinary form 
of contract for small jobs, instead of the 
short, simple form of contract heretofore’ in 
use, had been most favourably received. 
They had agreed that it was unfair to im- 
pose the clause providing for 5 per cent. of 
the contract price to be retained for 6 months 
and a further 5 per cent. for 12 months in 
jobs of this kind, and that all jobs up to 
£100 in value be settled within 3 months; 
and it had also been tentatively agreed that 
jobs of £1,000 value should be settled within 
6 months. The deputation had pointed out 
that it was manifestly impossible for:a -con- 
tractor to be responsible for woodwork 
done hurriedly for a period of 12 months, as 
no amount of care could prevent some shrink- 
age. 

A report was given of the meeting with a 
deputation representing the Builders’ Mer- 
chants Association with the object of arrang- 
ing preferential prices to builders. The 
builders’ merchants recognised the fairness 
of the proposal, and expressed themselves as 
quite willing to make some concession to 


builders, but pointed out that there were 
many difficulties. Unfortunately some 
builders’ merchants were not members otf 


the Merchants’ Association, and these would 
not fall into line, with the result that they 
would secure the orders of those against 
whom prices were raised ; while, on the other 
hand, there were builders who were not 
members of the M.B.A. Beyond this it was 
a fact that some builders were in the habit 
of passing the local merchants with their 
large orders, and using the local merchant 
merely for odds and ends. If the builders 
would agree to put their larger orders in the 
way of the local merchant, there would be 
a substantial inducement for the merchants 
to put such rule in force. Again, the depu- 
tation contended that there was some diff- 
culty in determining who was a builder, and 
they could not very well refuse cash with 
order. Very large users would also buy 
direct if prices were put up against them. 
The deputation also held that brick and tim- 
ber merchants should concede a similar pre- 
ference. The bankrupt builder financed by 
another party was also a difficulty, but it 
was pointed out that in such a case the bank- 
rupt builder, and not his principal, was the 
person properly entitled to the discount. The 
matter altogether seemed to bristle with more 
difficulties than were anticipated, but it was 
thought that they were by no means insuper- 
able, and the matter was ultimately left over 
for further discussion by both parties, on the 
understanding that a start would be made 
with specific goods, and the preference con- 
ceded to members of the M.B.A. only, the 
main grievance appearing to rest in the sys- 
tem which permitted persons quite outside 
the building trade to purchase materials at 
the same prices as builders, ‘and contract for 
the labour separately. 
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A report was given’ of the meeting of the 
Conciliatiot Board, and the several matters 
were discussed at considerable length. Mr. 
Boot took very strong objection to the way 
in which his firm had been referred to, and 
several members expressed the opinion that 
some apology was due on the part of the 
operatives. 

With respect to the practice of increasing 
the time on the time sheets when overtime is 
worked, instead of increasing the rate of pay 
to time and a quarter, time and a half, or 
double time, it was held by members that 
the system kept the rate uniform, and was a 
great clerical convenience. The wage clerks 
did not and were not -required to take 
cognisance of overtime, but simply made up 
wages at one uniform rate for each class of 
workmen in accordance with the hours shown 
on the time-sheets, which hours were fixed 
at the time of working. The system of pay- 
ing differential rates would lead to compli- 
cated entries on the time-sheets and in the 
wages book, and would doubtless lead to 
many errors. If a workman receiving gid. 
per hour worked 6 hours on a Sunday, it 
made no difference whether he was paid for 
12 hours at 944d. or 6 hours at 1s. 7d. The 
objection of the operatives that the time- 
sheet might at some subsequent period make 
it appear that the man had worked overtime 
at ordinary rates was not tenable, as the 
time-sheets usually showed the time of com- 
mencing and finishing. 

With respect to the system of making 
stoppages from wages to cover the premium 
for the first week of disablement, the secre- 
tary was instructed to ask the operatives to 
give any specific instances in which the sys- 
tem was in operation. 

A report was also given of the meeting of 
the Trades Committee in reference to the 
question. of proposed abolition of walking 
time, in lieu. of which the operatives had 
asked for an advance of %d. per hour, which 
it was unanimously held could on no account 
be conceded. The operatives also asked for 
lodging money at 6d. per night on jobs over 
4-miles from Sheffield Parish Church. After 
a lengthy discussion, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed, and ordered to be 
sent to the operatives :— 

“That lodging money at the rate of 6d. per 
night be paid to men sent from the contrac- 
tor’s place of business to work on jobs over 
4 miles from the Sheffield Parish Church ex- 
cept in cases where by mutual agreement it 
is considered advisable that railway and tram 
fares in and out be paid in lieu of lodging 
money, conditionally upon the men being on 
the job at the official starting time, no lodg- 
ing money to be paid to men set on on the 
job.” 


YORK ASS6CIATION. 
Secretary: J. Hague, Solicitor. 


The general quarterly meeting of the York 
Master. Builders’ and Contractors’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Old George Hotel, Pave- 
ment, on Friday, June 11th, at 8 p.m. Mr. 
Biscomb presided over a good attendance. 

The amended form of sub-contract was 
read and generally approved, but the ques- 


tion was postponed to a future meeting on 
its being mentioned that the secretary to the 
Northern Counties’ Federation had been re- 
quested by the Yorkshire Federation to pre- 
pare a draft form incorporating the provi- 
sions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and also the principles laid down in the 
suggested form. 

On the question of third party risks, cor- 
respondence was read from two insurance 
companies. The members considered that 
the question was very important, and that 
adequate cover should be secured against 
what promised to become a serious lability. 
After a long discussion, the matter was ad- 
journed until next meeting, in order that 
further information on various points which 
had arisen might be obtained. 

The executive’s recommendation as to the 
constitution of the Local Conciliation Board 
for 1909-10 was approved, and election was 
unanimously passed in accordance with 
such recommendation. The Chairman re- 
ported the result of the recent submission to 
the Board of a question by the operatives, 
and explained the present position of the 


working rules. Correspondence was _ read 
with reference to the proposed summer 
excursion, together with an offer from 


another association inviting a union with 
them in an excursion to Edinburgh and 
Loch Lomond. After discussiofi, .Mr. C. 
Dent moved that the existing minute on the 
question be deleted, and that no excursion 
be held. Mr. G. Rawling seconded, and the 
motion was carried. 

It was reported that since the last meeting 
the local case that has been previously re- 
ferred to had been settled, a letter having 
been received stating that so far as the mem- 
ber was concerned, it was unlikely that any 
further claim would be made against him 
personally. The result was considered satis- 
factory, and it. was unanimously resolved 
that an expression of thanks from the Asso- 
ciation should be sent to the Yorkshire and 
National Federations for their assistance in 
the matter, which had been much appreciated 


Mr. J. W. Belleby was to have moved a 
question having reference to an. addition to 
accounts rendered, for work done, of a per- 
centage on account of heavy premium for com- 
pensation insurance of workmen. In the una- 
voidable absence of the mover, the Chairman 
introduced the question to the meeting, and 
a long discussion followed. Finally, Mr. 
Lacy moved, Mr. Dodsworth seconded, and 
it was carried, that the question be adjourned 
until next meeting, in order to allow of the 
original mover being present and the ques- 
tion re-opened. 

Two questions relative to breach of rules 
were brought forward, the matter being left 
to the executive to deal with. 

Correspondence was read between the 
Secretary and the Clerk to the Cemetery 
Company with reference to an application 
for a rebate on increase in fees charged for 
memorials taken into the cemetery by local 
masons between January 15th and March 
31st last. The secretary’s action was ap- 
proved. 


{ 


New Companies. 


BRITISH IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY, LTD.—Registered June 26th, by Bircham 
and Co., 46, Parliament Street, S.W. Capitak 
4100,000, in 41 shares (20,000 Cumulative Prefer- 
ence, 30,000 Ordinary, and 50,000 Deferred): Ob- 
jects; To adopt an agrement with the Improved 
Construction Company, Limited, and to carry on 
the business of manufacturers of bricks, tiles, slabs,. 
pipes, pottery, earthenware, china, terra cotta and 
ceramic ware of all kinds, manufacturers of and 
dealers in artificial stone, concrete, and other pro- 
ducts, etc. 


ROBINSON RENEWABDE TREADS AND CON- 
CRETE COMPANY, LTD.—Registered 25th May. 
Capital £3,000, in £1 shares. Objects: To acquire’ 
the patents of A. R. Robinson relating to an inven-— 
tion for treads to staircases, to develop and turn 
to account the same, and to carry on the business 
of manufacturers of and dealers in metallic, wooden 
and other flooring, roofing and eureka and. other 
concrete, fireproof and iron roofing, paving and. 
stone and marble flooring, etc. Private company. 
Registered office, New King’s Road, Putney Bridge 
Station, Fulham, S.W. 


SIMS AND WOODS, LIMITED.—Registered June 
26th, by Law and Worssam, 65a, Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C. Capital, £4,000, in £1 shares (2,000 six per 
cent Non-Cumulative Preference). Objects: To 
take over the business of builders, shop-fitters, con- 
tractors, decorators, and plumbers, carried on at 
26, Brownlow Mews, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., as. 
Sims and Woods, and to adopt an agreement with 
J. Sims and A. W. Woods. Private company. 


WM. BROWN AND SONS (BUILDERS), LTD.— 
Registered June 26th by L. W. Wigg, 4, Clement’s. 
Inn Lane, W.C. Capital, £3,000, in 41 shares. Ob- 
jects: To acquire the business carried on at 1955 
Uxbridge Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W., and else- 
where, as Wm, Brown and Sons, and to carry om 
the business of builders, decorators, contractors, 
erectors, manufacturers, suppliers and letters on 
hire of ‘scaffolding, etc. Private company. The 
first directors (to number not less than two nor 
more than five) are W. Brown and E. V. H. 


Brown. Qualification, 4250. Registered office, 1 = 
Uxbridge Road, W. Be 


Insurance. 


Free £500 Accident Insurance Coupons 
have been sent to the following: 


A. G. C. (Manchester), J. M. (Bolton), H. F. C. 
(Hendon), W. B. G. (Charlton), J. L. A. €West 
Hartlepool), H, A. C. TReading), S. A. E. (Manor 
Park), M. J. T. (Galway), ‘C. H. T. (Stoke Newing- 
ton), D. H. S. C. (Cambridge), H. G. W. (Whitby), 


Ay GoW: (Stockport), iL. V. H. (Blackheath), 
H.-G) W; (Birmingham), S. J. McA. (Belfast), 
T. _P. (Nottingham),: J; "M:; (Clapham), We B&B: 


(Brighton), O. F. J. (Bath), A. H. H. (Birming- 
ham), H. H. (New Milton), H. W. (Plymouth), 
H. G. V. O. (Teddington), A. S. (Ipswich), J. W. C. 
(Brentford), S. W. S. (Croydon), J. H. H. (Bristol), 
C. B. (Chelmsford), G. M. (Golspie), H. S. (Lea- 
grave), W. J. W. T. (Edinburgh), T. G. (Bristol), 
W. A. R. (Newcastle), P. D. (Haslingden), A. A. C. 
(Clavnham Common), L. M. ‘T. (Billingshurst), H. G. 
(Gillingham), T. H. M. (Windermere), J. F. B. 
(London, N.W.), F. A. T. (Mortlake). 


For particulars of our Free Insur= 
ance Scheme, apply to the Manager, 
Technical Journals, Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster. 


Homan’s Fire-Resisting Floors 


Have been executed in over 3,000 Buildings, and are the most erficient and economical. 


Constructional 


Steeiwork of all kinds, 


Cast Iron Columns, 
Concrete Staircases, 
Cranitic Work, 
Asphaite, 

on Roofs, etc. 


Offices :—17 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Telegraphic Address—“ Homan Rodger, 


HOMAN’S HOLLOW-BRICK FLOOR. 


HOMAN G RODGERS, ENGINEERS 


E.C. 
London.” 


Works :—NINE ELMS LANE, 8.W., & WARE, 
Telephone No. 1026 Avenue. 


Advantages of this 
Construction :— 

No centering require 

Rapidity of Constructien, 

Is practically sound proof, 
Qualities :— 

Light in weight, 

No discoloration of ceilings, 
No hacking of ceilings, the 
grooved bricks giving an ex- 
cellent key for plaster, 
Moderate in price. 


HERTS. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


Heating, 
Bells, 
Telephones. 
# 
FITTINGS. 
R 


Estimates Free. 


A “ Tredegar” Bracket. 


e 6 : Ss aicleciecamineadiimicen ah 
Smith Patent Mixer. Specialists in Gemporary Glectric Lighting and Power during 


construction of Buildings. .. We installed and maintained 
The best Mixer for CONCRETE or any Material. Glectric Lighting and Power during the construction of the 

Beker Street & Waterloo Railway, the Piccadilly Hotel, etc. 
The most efficient and quickest working batch 


Mixer on the Market. . . . aes 
Excellent reports from Users. ae Fs TREDEGAR & CO. 
HEAD OFFICE—56, Victoria Street, London, S, W. 
Male lskeet terithe| Unied: Kingdoes and. Coleniee’ WORKS—Tredegar Works, Bow, E. 


STOTHERT & PITT, Ltd., BATH. Telephone: WESTMINSTER 5907. 


LLL Se ee eae , | 
CCC 10. 500 TONS: reser ENGLISH LLLU 
CICICIC] a BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS Wi 90 DEED ALWAYS INSTOGK. LIT IL 
ele: SECTION S/ITEETS, BOOAS & PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
CHEQUERED & PLAIN PLATES & SHEETS. CASTINGS SESCRIPTION. 


STEEL SHAFTING, from 23 in. to 8 in. diameter and up to 36 feet long, always kept in stock. 


The Chain Concrete Syndicate. 


Constructional Engineers in Reinforced 
. . Concrete . . 


The most complete system in existence. 
Every Member, Tension or Shear, RIGIDLY FIXED. 
No Loose Bars to be misplaced during Concreting. 


Fireproof Floors, Flat Roofs, Reservoirs, Culverts, Bridges, etc. : 


Write for Pamphlet— 


: : — 1, Basinghall Square, d Carlton Street, 
JTANK ROOF TO FACTORY 190 ft. by 57 ft. LEEDS, an CASTLEFORD. 
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Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: AbVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
Hovuse—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
ING—3, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 

Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
CountiInc HovuseE—S817, Gerrard. PUBLISHING— 
4200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—TuHE BvuiILDERS JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 


Wednesday, price 2d. 
The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— 
Sa Ge 
At all newsagents and bookstalls 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom - - 10 10 
Ey Postto Canada - See tale She 3 


By post elsewhere abroad - - - 
‘The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 


Publisher. 

Subscribers caa have their volumes’ bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 
cost 0° 3/6 each. 


Advertisements for the current week, alteratiois 
to serial advertisements, etc-, must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 

S.tuations Wanted. 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - ls. 6d. 

Each additional line = - 6d. 

Three insertions* - 4 - 3s. Od. 
*This includes 6 weeks Sader Pinpiooment Register. 

Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Compecitions Open, 
Partnershirs, etc., 6d. per line. 

The a>dove must be prepaid. 


Prop2rty and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Issued by the same Publishers — 
Price ls. Monthly— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by MrERvyN E. Macartney, B.A., F.SA., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features *‘The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,’’,with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


Tenders. 


Addressed postcards, en which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free on application 
to the Manager, Buitpers’ JourNnaL, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day tf intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


ss 


Barry (Wales).—For 
to Cadoxton Infants’ 


and additions 
the Education 


alterations 
school, for 


Authority. Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, architect, Cale- 
donian Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff, and 
Barry :— 
W. H. Evans ao 42,856 11 7 
D. Davis and Sons sp 2,;700°0 Oo 
W. Symonds and Sons ... Sy ORE ey We) 
Gibby and Cleak ... Fe ate BSLOAS. 22 
H. S. Rendell! 2,630 15 8 
D. W. Davies and Howell,* Mor- 
gan Chambers, Cardiff 25080 
H. Fisher (withdrawn) 2530085 3 
*Accepted. 

Blairgowrie (Scotland).—Ior alterations to the 
High School. Accepted Tenders.:— 

Ex-Bailie Hill, mason; J. F. M‘Ritchie, joiner; G. 
P. Kidd, plumber; R. T. Craigie, slater; J. Bell, 
plasterer; J. Burton, painter; J. S. Fraser and 
Son, heating. Total, about 41,000. 


Burslem.—For erection of new Central Schools, 


Moorland Road, for the Education Committee. 
Messrs. A. R. Wood and Son, architects, Burs- 
lem :— 
Contract No. 1.—Elementary Block. 

Wilson and Son, Birmingham 48,370 

J. Gallimore, Newc astle Age <>) Seno 

S. Wilton, Newcastle Bee aah oe Sseke 

J. Cooke, Post Hill 8,500 

T. Godwin, Hanley 7,924 

Bennett Bros., Burslem 7,900 

W. Cooke, Burslem : 75505 

W. Grant and Son, Burs lem 75545 

Je Grant, © Cobridge, Stoke-on-Trent 7,503 


Contract No. 2.—Manual Training and Cookery. 


Wilson and Son =~ OSS 
J. Gallimore 6,576 
W Cooke 6,143 
T. Godwin 6,115 


July 7, Sigh 
S. Wilton 6,055 
iF Cooke ae 5,500 
Bennett Bros. ; 5,900 
W. Grant and Son 5,955 
J. Grant* ied 5,585 

*Accepeed: 

Churwell (Yorks.).—Accepted for the various. 


works required in erection of warehouse, etc., Lane 


Side Mills, Churwell, for Messrs. Charles Scarth 
and Sons, "Ltd. Mr. T.°A. Buttery, F.I.A.S., archi- 
tect, Queen Street, Morley, and 1, Basinghalb 
Square, Leeds :-- 

W. and H. Sykes, Westfield 

Road, mason ae 41,560 0 0 

J.” Clegg and’: “Sons, “Wesley 

Street, joiner 896 0 o 

J. ~W..* Stakes, Queen ‘Street, 


plumber ae : 82 10 0o 


G.-Crossley and Son, Victoria 

Street, Birstall, plasterer i= Sr80.- jou 
J. Kellett, Fountain Street, 

slater Js ae rae ose, 50: TOle 
J. Bagshaw and: Sons, Victoria 

Foundry, Batley, ironfounder... 65 a 0 


Rest of Morley. 


East Kirkby (Notts.).—For new slaughter-houses- 
Mr. Walter H. Woods, architect, land and quan- 
tity surveyor, High Street, Long "Eaton, near Not- 


tingham. Quantities by the architect :— 
Tate and Son » 61,38) 19/4 
Hoole ; es ee aed wr T7305) Oreo 
Stubbings and Fell any Se on Soper 
Coleman and Blackburn 1,350 10 0 
Messom aa we 1,320 9.0 
Evans Bros. .. Res sco L530 SOLO 
Bains,* East ‘Kirkby “ae <2) I, 205 OUND 
Wainer A ott MSEC nonce 
Perks and Son 1,249 0 0 


*Accepted. 
Enfteld.—Accepted for erection of a public library, 

Hertford Road, Enfield Highway, for the Urban 

District Council. Quantities by we Young and 

Brown, 104, High Holborn, W.C. 

_H. Knight and Son, Bruce Grov e, Tottenham, N., 

43,650. 


and painting 
Soho. 


London.—For repairing, cleaning 
the interior of SS. James’ and Peter’s School, 
E. R. Robson, F.S.A., architect :— 


S. and 3. Dunn ae eas RAZ ORO 
ch and (Gaywes fe siz, LOS, Seo 
Arthur Daniel ... oe % ae ana mo 7a 
Parkinson and Son 173. io “to 
Streek and Co. 168 8 o 


(Continued on page Viii) 


ROOFING SLATES. 


Velinheli, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


‘THE’ LiFT& Hoist CO., 


Also Revolving Shutters, 


Iron Doors and Iron 
Fire-Escape Stairs, 


Premier Ironworks, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


“ AQUABAR’” 


WATERPROOFING COMPOUND 
For Cement and Concrete. 


Easiest to use, most 
economical, reliable 
and satisfactory. 


C.S.TAPLIN & Co., 


MOORGATE STATION CHAMBERS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Sprague Electric 


ELEVATORS. 


SPRAGUE ELEVATOR CO. LTD., 
QUEEN ANNE'S CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


NOSTELL BRICK AND TILE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NR, WAKEFIELD, 


TERRA COTTA in BUFF, RED, &c. 
ROOFING AND FLOORING TILES. 


Tel, Address: 
“WINN NOSTELL” 


Tel. No, 
66, WAKEFIELD. 


PERFECT PATENT PLASTER! 


Representative: FRANK TALBOT, 
West Leigh, Walton, near Wakefield. 


For particulars apply — 


The Ivoril Plaster Co., 


61, ALBERT ROAD, MIDDLESBROUGH, YORKS. 


~ 


IWRITE .. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


Terra Cotta Works, 


CLEETHORPES, 
Kor NEW CATALOGUE oF .. .. 


WINDOW @ DOOR HEADS, 


TRUSSES, CORBELS, FINALS, 
CHIMNEY POTS, VASES, 


MOULDED BRICKS, &c. 


*TUDORESKH’ PATENT 0AK PANELLING 


English Made, 1 /6 per square foot. 
FIXED AND WAX POLISHED COMPLETE. 


Diploma of Honour, Franco ~ British Exhibition, 1908. 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK, 
STAIRCASES, PANELLING, 
CHIMNEYPIECES, DOORS. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
Silver Medal, Franco-British Exhibition. 


H.G. CLEAVER, LTD., 


35, BERNERS STREET, W., 
and Tudor Works, Park Royal, Willesden, N.W. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
BOOK LIST. 


Being a comprehensive Catalogue of the most recent and authoritative text- 
books on various subjects connected with Architecture and the allied 
Arts of Design, Building Construction, and Engineering, together with 
their published prices, 1908. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 34d. 


Technical Journals, Ltd., 
Caxton House, Westminster, London. 


ACCORDION PARTITIONS 


in well-seasoned, best quality 


Oak, Pitch Pine, or Yellow Pine. 


Builders of 
MISSION CHURGHES, BUNGALOWS, 
MOTOR HOUSES, etc. 


Gstimates Free. 


Fixed any distance. 
Telephone 48, 


E. WADDINGTON, 
Guy Street Saw Mills, Padiham, Lancashire, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL 


ENGINEER. vii. 


“Tonly wish I had your chance 
—I wouldn't now be working hard 
and long, for little pay, at 60.” 


Take the Old Workman’s 
Advice. 


Don’t let your life be one constant round of drudgery, as hts 
has been. If you do, you will assuredly experience bitter self- 
reproach, as well as dissatisfaction, for you can, to-day, rise out 
of the rut, if you only w7dd, although the old workman couldn’t 
in his day. Grasp the opportunity of securing a better post 
and a higher salary through the International Correspondence 
Schools. 

The I.C.S. exist for the one and only purpose of training 
ambitious men for more remunerative positions, by means of 
home correspondence study. Every month, students voluntarily 
report advancement as a direct result of I.C.S. training. Read 
just this one letter for example :— 


* Altrincham (Lancs,) 

1 cannot help but be grateful for the great benefit I have received 
by means of the Course of study (Mechanical) pursued with your 
Institution. Not only has it been helpful to me in my own work, but I 
have constantly observed that many of my associates have succeeded 
In ousiness mainly through the I.C.S courses of study. I heartily 
recommend all ambitious young men to enrol themselves with 
the l.Ces; (Signed) THos. W. WINSTANLEY.” 


_ Note also that, besides thoroughly training you, we do every- 

thing possible to help you right into a good post. Our 
“STUDENTS’ AID DEPARTMENT” 
is in touch with employers in every district, and furnishes I.C.S. 
students with valuable introductions, recommendations, etc. 
With such bright possibilities before you, you will surely not 

be content to settle down to a disappointing round of toil such 
as the old workman’s lot has been! 


Embrace the opportunity afforded by the I.C.S. 


Mark the coupon, or write us about any special career, and ask 
for full particulars of our ‘‘ Students’ Aid Department ”—NOW. 


T04 
& Registrar, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd., 
(Dept. B.), International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


I am interested in your system of Technical Training and desire to increase 
my earning power. Please send me, post paid, free of charge, the Book 
covering the subject before which I have marked X on the coupon, and full 
information showing how I can succeed in same, 


Civil Engineering. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Mining Engineering. 


Gas Engineering. 
Machine Shop Practice, 
Sanitary Engineering. 


Architecture, 
Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering. 


Structural Engineering. Textiles, Steam Engineering. 
Name Age 
Street 
POWNE oe 242 CR ee Occupation 7/7 / 09. 


Residents of the tollowing countries should address the respect'\ e I.C.S. branches :— 
CanaDa: Toronto, InDIA: Fort, Bombay. SoutH AFrica: Care Town. 
New ZEALAND: Wellington. AusTRALIA: Sydney. Iraty: Naples, CHINA 
Shanghai. P.I. Manila, Honoturtu: Honolulu, Panama: Ancon, BEKMUDA 
Hamilton, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS: Singapore. Porto Rico: San uan 
Jamaica: Kingsio-, Mexico: Mexico, D.F. ARGENTINE REPUBLIC: Bue 9s 


Aires, 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) 


Edinburgh.—For the various works in connection 
with the New Offices for the United Free Church of 
Scotland in George, Street, Edinburgh. Messrs. 
Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, architects, 13, Young 
Street, Edinburgh :— 

R. Thornburn and Son, 137, Buc- 


cleuch Street, Edinburgh, 

mason ee 5 Ree «.» $10,324 Of oO 

Wm. Finlayson and Son, Bal- 

four Street, Edinburgh, 

joiner x ace xe Te nd GG0 fm LO 
Cunningham and (Co., 18, 

Leith Walk, Edinburgh, 

glazier i st eae + 420 0 © 

Allan and Sons, 4, George 

Place, Leith Walk, Edin- 


burgh, tiles and marble ve 
Steel and Wilson, 4, Washing- 
ton Street, Glasgow, plumber 
G. Rome and Co., 13, Jane 


Street, Glasgow, plasterer... 4,545 0 0 


Brand and Son, Arbroath, 
slater Ss ee a 1227 +s 
Holmes Chapel.—Accepted for the erection of 


“The Hermitage,” Holmes Chapel. Messrs. Max- 
well and Tuke, architects, 25, Brazennose Street, 
Manchester :— 


Birchall Bros., Middlewich, 4416 12s. 7d. 


Manton, Rutherlandshire.— Accepted for the erec- 
tion of a cottage, Manton, Rutlandshire, for Cap- 
tain E. R. Harbord, D.S.O. J. Frank J. Goodacre, 


architect, Berridge Street Chambers, Berridge 
Street, Leicester :— 

J. Grocock, Belton ... * ee ee et A) 

Newbury.—For erection of new offices, for the 

Town Council. Mr. S. J. L. Vincent, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
borough surveyor. Quantities by the Borough 
Surveyor :— 

E. A. Bance ... . 2,678 

H. Elms - orp 

A. J. Chivers 2,600 

Hoskings Bros. “a 2,598 

Houghton and Hitchman 2,598 

G. Elms tee tec 2,567 

T. Plamb,* Newbury 2,460 


*Accepted. 


Port Talbot (Wales).—-For 


marking alterations 
and additions 


to Gibeon Chapel, Taibach, Port 


Talbot, for Rev. T. Thomas and Committee. 
Messrs. Evans and Jones, architects, 5, Station 


road, Port Talbot :— 


M. Cox, Port Talbot -.» £1,960 0 0 


W. P. and E. Williams, Port 

Talbot + Ee ie ose) 15729 ROWTO 
J. Davies, Aberavon cit Joa) LS OFO EO 
W. H. Evans, Cardiff dis 1s 1,762 15 YO 
D. Davies and Sons, Cardiff ... 1,640 0 o 


a 


J. Nicholas, Port Talbot... 

J. H. Maggs and Co., Cardiff ... 

W. Williams,* Pearl Street, Car- 
difie eee 


1,629 9 9 
1,439 9 © 


oe avs 1,380 0 o 
*Accepted 

Portsmouth.—For foundations and buildings to 
enclose a refuse destructor adjoining the sewage 
pumping station at Eastney. Mr. C. W. Ball, 
Q.S.A.,. surveyor, Whittington Chambers, King’s 
Road, Southsea. Messrs. Heenan and Froude, 
Ltd., engineers, 4, Chapel Walk, Manchester :— 

H. E. Sweetland ... ies ae 


... £2,100 
J. Tanner 1,999 
J. Croad 1,949 
5. Salter 1,897 
J.Crockerell a Set ae, ee £8 Pt 
Coltherup and Woods,* Portsmouth... 1,857 


*Accepted. 


Rhyl.—Accepted tenders for the construction of 
Rhyl Pier. Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, architects, 
25, Brazennose Street, Manchester :— 

Concrete and Decking. 
Dickinson, Ltd., Bolton... EO 

Iron and Steel Work. 
T. R. Williams, Rhyl ; Peal 22 er 95.0. 

Swansea.—For additions and alterations to the 
principal Secondary Boys’ School, Dynevor Place, 
for the Education Committee. Mr. G. E. T. Lau- 
rence, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Chandos Chambers, 22, 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by 
Messrs. W. H. Barber and Son, 22, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


64 02 Oo 


Davies +» $4,039 5 3 
D. Davies c ao BAA a ee) 
Lloyd Bros. ... 3,003 2 5 
ie Billings) 3,600 0 o 
D. Jenkins, Ltd. 3,566 0 o 
Bennett Bros. a 3,500 0 Oo 
J. and F. Weaver ... 3,400 0 0 
T Richards,* Swansea 3,150 0 O 


*Accepted. 


Surbiton.—For erection and completion of ex- 
tensions to the Electricity Works in Ewell Road, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. John Armitage, 
Sanctuary House, Westminster, architect :— 

T. J. Hawkins and Co., Ltd., West- 


minster oe os oe Bee oea 5 2) RE 
J. Casse, Hampton Wick ane 1,937 
S. Kavanagh and Co., Surbiton 1,758 
A. M. Coles, Paddington ... TO SO 
F. M. Thompson and Sons, Ltd., Not- 

tingham hee Bs se E ese L030 
Turtle and Appleton, Clapham Junc- 

tion at ar ies ome ise Ly 580 
F. G. Minter, Putney AP ee T8676 
Holliday and Greenwood, Brixton ... 1,569 
Patman and Co., Enfield 1,550 
J. Carmichael, Wandsworth 1,549 


C. B®. Kearley, London 


2 ep Ty5T3 
Limpus and Son, Kingston Hill 1,500 
Jarman and Co., Richmond -... 1,499 
F. Deacon and Son, Addlestone 1,408 
J. Turner, Surbiton ee 1,496 
Caesar Bros., Hale, Farnham 1,478 


G. H. Gibson and Son, High Wycombe 1,395 


B. E. Nightingale, Lambeth 1,369 
F. and G. Foster, Norwood Junction 1,358 
Spencer, Santo and Co., London 1,350 
W. J. Fryer and Co., Paddington 1,299 
Pasterfield and English,+ Streatham... 1,266 


*Provisionally accepted. 
Thornton Heath.—Erection of Beulah Baptist 


Church. G, Baines and Son, architects, 5, Cle- 
ment’s Inn, Strand, W.C. :— 
Amount of Estimate “A.” 
Higgs and Hill Bi + 64284 
C. Brightman and Son ye nee 39070 
Mattock Bros, Dhie wee,. pas <0) 3,859 
Holliday and Greenwood Fob revi 
F. G. Minter oy ae 3,752 
J. and C. Bowyer 3,747 
J. Smith and Sons... hep 39727 
Patman and Fotheringham 34700 
Knight and Soi ee 3,679 
Lawrence and Son 3,677 
Wm. Jerram ret 3,652 
W. Akers and Co. ... sas 3,632 
Battley, Sons and Holness* 3,587 


*Accepted. 


Wallasey (Cheshire).—Accepted for erection of a 
secondary schcol at Wallasey, for the Cheshire 
Education Committee. 


Huxley, Malpas, 415,430. , 
Wattstown (Wales).—For erection of a workmen’s 


institute and gymnasium at Wattstown, Rhondda 
Fach :— 


W. Williams, Cardiff Joinery Works, 


Pearl Street, Cardiff ++. 43,900 
A. Richards, Ton Pentre a ie 2,504 
D. D. Isaac, 39, South Street, Tnyshir 2,992 
D. Richards, Tnys Villa, Tnyshir ... 2,600 


Evans Bros.,* 32, 


Cathays, Cardiff 
*Accepted. 


Wrexham.—For school-church, Smithfield, Wrex- 
ham, for the Church Extension Committee. Messrs. 
Prothero, Phillott, and Barnard, architects, 13, 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 


Woodville Road, 


H. A_ Jones ar. wo17230 
M. Williams a> 1,022 
W. Hughe ee i Sez 1,015 
Collins and Godfrey (Tewkesbury) 970 
W. H. Wycherley ae ee 950 
Lewi_ Bros, Pe rE aes ne 047 
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The Royal Academy of 
Architects forthe Arts having been founded 
Royal Academy. in 1768, with Sir Joshua 

Reynolds as its first Presi- 
dent, any complaint that it does not fully 
justify its comprehensive title, and has 
never accorded due recognition to the Mis- 
tress Art, would probably stimulate archi- 
tects to no stronger action than “a patient 
shrug; for sufferance is the badge of all 
‘our tribe.’”’ We have no intention of rais- 
ing such an issue. We have the utmost 
tespect for the dignity of the Royal 
Academy, and any desire to impugn the 
wisdom of its polity and its practices and 
pursuits is very remote from our present 
purpose. We have in view for the 
moment what is surely a more interesting 
object, and one that seems to us to be not 
only entirely void of offence, but to pos- 
‘sess a considerable measure of practical 
utility. It will be granted as being well 
within the bounds of possibility that the 
Royal Academy, being a human institution 
and therefore fallible, cannot and:does not 
invariably select the indubitably most 
worthy man on whom to confer the honour 
and dignity of membership or associate- 
ship; and that, for rather cogent reasons, 
its judgments with respect to architects do 
not always commend themselves to the 
profession that is most interested in them. 
Of course, in any case, the elect of the 
elect is not always, nor perhaps very fre- 
quently, coincident with the popular 
choice. Hence have arisen such signifi- 
cant expressions as “the poets’ poet,” “the 
preachers’ preacher,” “the novelists’ 
novelist ;’? the form of words suggesting, 
what is sometimes conspicuously true, that 
the popular choice of an idol is not neces- 
sarily identical with professional prefer- 
ence. In considering these phenomena, it 
has occurred to us that there is probably 
in existence, perhaps unsuspecting and 
unsuspected, “the architects’ architect,” 
and we think that it would be, from many 
points of view, exceedingly interesting to 
discover his identity. That revelation, 
however, would be a sort of secondary 
issue of the scheme that has been sug- 
gested to us and that we have decided to 
put into operation. The primary object 
of that scheme is to ascertain whom the 
properly accredited architects themselves 
would elect if the choice were theirs, and 
the ultimate aim is by this means to 
afford guidance which the real Royal 
Academy electors will no doubt gladly wel- 
<ome. Accordingly we are putting this 
tssue to the vote. If the interest aroused 


by this plebiscite is at all commensurate 
with our own candidly confessed eagerness 
to ascertain who are the fortunate half- 
dozen whose work and worth find most 
favour in the eyes of their professional 
brethren, and to discover who will head the 
list as “the architects’ architect,’ the 
complete success of our plebiscite is as- 
sured. We are very earnest in the desire 
that the opinions thus elicited shall be of 
practical use to the Royal Academy, and 
we feel confident that those whom we are 
inviting to take part in this plebiscite will 
respond in the same sincere spirit. Full 
particulars appear on p. 27. 


There were once upon a 
time, so runs the legend, 
two Kings of Brentford 
reigning contemporane- 
ously and amicably. Has not George Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, celebrated in 
his “Rehearsal’’ some of the more 
dramatic moments in their lovely lives? 
The habit of congestion seems to have 
clung to the town; for in the High Street, 
which is so narrow as to suggest a fleeting 
doubt as to whether the two kings, neither 
of whom—they being the politest of 
monarchs—would have cared to take prece- 
dence of the other—could have traversed 
it abreast. We have been favoured with 
a copy of the “West London Illustrated 
Advertiser’? (Walter Pearce and Co., St. 
George’s Press, Brentford), in which it is 
shown, graphically as to the language, 
and photographically as to the illustra- 
tions, that, while High Street, Brentford, 
is architecturally and in some other respects 
emphatically an excellent place to get 
away from, the gratification of that very 
natural desire is not always so easy and 
simple of accomplishment as one feels en- 
titled to expect in a civilised country. It 
is apparent from the pictures that in cer- 
tain parts of this “main artery from 
London’’ there is not room for three 
vehicles abreast. “It is no uncommon 
thing,’’ we are informed, “to see the nar- 
row roadway choked with an ever-increas- 
ing multitude of commercial drays, trac- 
tion engines, heavy waggons conveying 
market garden produce from distant 
western suburbs to the London markets, 
continuous streams of electric cars, and 
innumerable processions of motor cars of 
every description, all jumbled together in 
endless confusion, and unable to move in 
any direction.” Five years ago, it is 
stated, the District Council were seeking 
powers to widen the High Street, but 
nothing has been done. Possibly the 


Brentford’s 
Blockade. 


Council jibbed at the expense, as well they 
might. At this point, again, the case 
assumes more than local importance. It is 
obvious that only a very small proportion: 
of the traffic is purely local. The necessary 
expansion of painfully constricted “main 
arteries’? should certainly be a national 
concern. It is iniquitous and absurd to 
throw on a small town, or even on a large 
county, the burden of expense involved in 
forming and maintaining highways that are 
really national. The Town Planning Bill 
may remove this injustice; but in the mean 
time there is likely to be much lamentable 
delay of vegetable produce in the straits 
of Brentford High Street; and the many 
motorists arrested by those traps will be 
heavily penalised by inability to drive 
away furiously from the horribly depress- 
ing old houses that here and there affront 
the High Street. That these houses must 
necessarily be demolished when the High 
Street is widened is a potent reason for 
expediting this very necessary improve- 
ment. 


The Calvin Memorial at 
Geneva, which was un- 
veiled on July 6th, is part 
of the great memorial to 
the heroes of the Reformation. The first 
stone of this great monument has been 1m- 
bedded in the wall of the rampart built in 
1543, which faces the University. The 
scheme is imbedded in faith, which faces 
the necessity of raising £24,000 before the 
monument can be completed. It is not 
likely that the scheme will either languish 
or be curtailed for lack of funds; the 
appeal being international if not world- 
wide, as the figures that are to be repre- 
sented on the monument proclaim by their 
mere names—for instance, Farel, Calvin, 
Beza, Knox, Cromwell, and Roger Wil- 
liams. Moreover, at the unveiling cere- 
mony, speeches were delivered by Lord 


The Geneva 
Memorial. 


‘Kinnaird, who is Lord High Commissioner 


of the Church of Scotland, and by dele- 
gates from the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
Hungary, and Moravia; while the Em- 
peror of Germany contributed a telegram 
expressing his pleasure at the inclusion 
of effigies of three of his noble ancestors— 
Coligny, William of Orange, and Fred- 
erick William of Brandenburg. This 
should loosen the purse-strings in Ger- 
many; and on the whole there seems to be 
no reason for apprehension that the monu- 
ment will be shorn of its full artistic 
splendour for lack of “a few rascal 
counters.” 
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Town-Planners. City Association are now 

Visiting this country in 
order to see what we are doing in the way 
of practical town planning. Yesterday 
they were received by the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, whose hospitality, ever charm- 
ing, is on this occasion only too obviously 
disinterested and detached; because the 
R.1.B.A., as a body, has not been hitherto 
conspicuous 1n the van of the town-plan- 
ning movement. This detachment is not 
attributed to the R.I.B.A. asa fault. The 
one other notable occasion on which they 
have actively manifested their interest in 
the movement—when they proffered their 
assistance to Mr. John Burns in relation to 
his Town Planning Bill—they suffered 
something that bore at least a distant re- 
semblance to a rebuff that was as un- 
gracious as it was undeserved; and in 
what other ways they could have demon- 
strated their interest in town planning 
would perhaps be difficult to indicate. 
They are, at any rate, entitled to congratu- 
lation on the tactfulness—beyond question 
free from all taint or suspicion of mere 
diplomacy in any sinister sense—with 
which they have seized upon the present 
occasion to show that they are finely 
1esponsive to the amentities of interna- 
ticnal amity, and that they are at least 
awake to the importance of town-planning. 
The visit of our German guests may pos- 
sibly stimulate the R.IJ.B.A. to more ener- 
getic action in this direction. Our Ger- 
man friends are of course visiting Letch- 
worth; which, equally of course, they, 
commg of a highly critical race, will not 
regard as a final solution of the problem, 
or as a model for all time and all circum- 
stances. They will no doubt admire there 
the pleasant gables, porches, verandahs, 
latticed windows, smiling gardens; but 
they will regret the smallness of some of 
the rooms, will find fault with some rather 
inconvenient planning, and will wish the 
inhabitants a double portion of Teutonic 
patience with which to await the growth of 
the forty-five thousand trees that have 
been planted, and pending whose maturity, 
as well as the addition of many more build- 
ings, the first Garden City must wear that 
general air of incipiency which is so fatal 
to serenity and comeliness. They will 
probably think that, as the Cockney is 
wont to say of London, which, by the way, 
will show our visitors that it has never 
quite thrown off all traces of its former 
glories as a vast Garden City—Letchworth 
“will be a fine place when it is finished.” 


With the holidays upon 
us, it is perhaps a not 
unseasonable remark that 
it is not always possible 
to say offhand whether the tide is coming 
In or going out. What of those art 
waves of which we have recently heard so 
much? Down Torquay way, there is 
some slight indication that there is at any 
rate a considerable stretch of rather arid 
sand, and a goodish bit of very stony 
beach, on the foreshore. Torquay, it 
seems, is “still coquetting with its scheme 
for erecting municipal buildings and a 
pavilion,” and it is strongly urged by a 
writer in a Devonshire paper not to be like 
the wave that wavereth, but to “make a 
strenuous bid for popularity with holiday 
keepers from all parts of the country.” 
Yet the writer who advises this heroic 
course appends an admonition that raises 
in our mind the floating doubt indicated 
in our opening sentence. “Money,” he 
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or merely to enhance municipal dignity, 
but no reasonable expense ought to be 
spared on projects likely to enhance the 
attractiveness of the town.’”’? If what will 
enhance municipal dignity will not also 
enhance the attractions of the town, so 
that the council would be wordly-wise in 
throwing dignity to the dogs, and in put- 
ting up some horrific structure that should 
shriek aloud for the suffrages of the many- 
headed mob, with a frank “ Philistia, be 
thou glad of me!” why, chaos is come 
again; for if dignity is so belittled in gen- 
teel Torquay, what ragged remnant of 
hope is left for vulgar The blank 
may be filled in in accordance with indi- 
vidual preference—one dare not say taste. 


Master house - painters 
Decorations and and decorators are an 
other Orations. enterprising band, and 


are sociable and clubbable 
withal. The London Association of Master 
Decorators have held their first annual 
meeting, and have achieved their first 
annual dinner; while the National Asso- 
ciation of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of England and Wales are 
busy in preparation for their annual con- 
vention, which is this year to be held in 
Sheffield, in September, and includes an 
exhibition, which is to be formally declared 
open by Sir William Richmond, R.A., 
who also his promised to deliver a lecture 
on some phase of decorative art; while the 
Worshipful Master of the ancient City 
Company of Painter Stainers will be pre- 
sent at the annual dinner, when, if (as 
seems antecedently improbable) he holds 
with the poet that “the form, the form 
alone is eloquent,’’ he will find that there 
is a good deal to be said in favour of 
colour, and that the decorators are capable 
of saying it with a degree of oratorical 
fervour that justifies our heading. High 
art, indeed, as Sir Wiliam Richmond will 
allow, is not incompatible with the use of 
a long ladder or a Palmer’s cradle; and, 
speaking of cradles, one is reminded that 
the National Association is fostering an 
excellent nursery of decorative art. It is 
offering this year nearly £90 in prizes for 
the work of apprentices, and will inaugur- 
ate a prize scheme for young men, who, 
being out of their apprenticeship, but not 
more than twenty-five years old, may com- 
pete for valuable prizes and scholarships. 
The Association has also established 
travelling scholarships, the winners of 
which go to Italy to study the masterpieces 
of decorative art. Perhaps it is not incom- 
patible with these high and noble aspira- 
tions that. the Association does not, 
apparently, disdain. to encourage the 
curious art of marbling;. which, if ’tis 
done, ’twere well ’twere done quickly— 
and as artistically as may be; although 
it is at best a form of decoration that is 
of doubtful decorum. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS. 


As announced in previous issues, the half- 
yearly meetings of the National Federation 
are to be held next week at Portsmouth. On 
Tuesday, July 20, the Council meeting willbe 
held; and,on the next day (Wednesday) at 
10,30°a.m., the general meeting is to be held 
in the Grand Jury Room at the Town Hall. 
Reports of the proceedings will be published 
in due course. 


II.—Mr. Ernest Newton, F.R.I.B.A. 


Though our modern public and civic archi- 
tecture cannot in the main vie with that of 
our near neighbours the French, or our 
cousins, three thousand miles removed, the 
Americans, yet the fame of our domestic 
work has spread into all lands, and it is par- 
ticularly appropriate therefore to devote an 
early article in this series to the work of so 
talented an exponent of domestic architec- 
ture as Mr. Ernest Newton. To his work and 
to that of some of his immediate friends and 
contemporaries we Owe a renaissance in Eng- 
lish house architecture that is the object of 
study and admiration among the continental 
nations. Such painstaking and monumental 
works as ‘‘Das Englische Haus,” by Herr 
Muthesius, bear witness to the interest which 
our English dwelling excites in German art 
circles. 

{ies 
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MR. ERNEST NEWTON, F.R.I.B.A. 


Commencing with a few formal particulars, 
we may mention that Mr. Newton was born 
in London in 1856, and was educated at a 
preparatory school at Blackheath, afterwards 
proceeding to Uppingham, which famous old 
public school he left in 1872. In the follow- 
ing year he was articled for three years to 
Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., and at the conclu- 
sion of his term stayed with Mr. Shaw for a 
further three years, after which he com- 
menced to practice on his own account. Mr. 
Newton has been particularly identified with 
movements tending to the better education of 
architects and the public. In his early years 
of practice he was a member of the Archi- 
tectural Illustration Society, which, for its 
ultimate object, was designed to raise the 
standard of work selected for illustration in 
the technical papers. At that time Mr. New- 
ton tells us the building papers published 
most things sent up to them, without very 
much regard to artistic merit in the buildings 
depicted. The modus operandi of the Society 
was to invite illustrations of good work from 
various architects, and under the imprimatur 
of the Society to publish them as plates in 
one of our contemporaries. The arrange- 
ment continued in force for some years, and 
was not without its educational effect, both 
on architects and editors. : 

Mr. Newton was also closely identified with 
the formation of the Art Workers’ Guild, 
which began in quite a small way in the 
early eighties. It grew out of a small society 
known as the St. George’s Art Society, and 
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was originally limited to architects, the 
meetings being held in Mr. Newton’s offices, 
then situated in Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
Later on followers of other arts and crafts 
were admitted, and now it is a flourishing 
society, with headquarters at Clifford’s Inn 
Hall, has celebrated its half-jubilee, and has 
promising offspring in the shape of a junior 
guild. 

In more recent years Mr. Newton became a 
member of the Honorary Editorial Committee 
of “The Architectural Review,” and, prob- 
ably no magazine has ever been produced 
under more influential or authoritative di- 
rection. A committee which included, beside 
Mr. Newton, such architects as Mr. Norman 
Shaw, Mr. John Belcher, Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, Mr. Hal- 
sey Ricardo, Mr. Edward S. Prior, and, for 
literary direction, Mr. D. S. MacColl, now 
keeper of the Tate Gallery, was destined to 
create interest and command attention in 
even the limited fields of architectural 
journalism ; and, as one who was privileged 
to assist the committee in its deliberations, 
the writer can testify to the pleasure and 
value of those round-table lunches at the 
Savoy, for the meetings of the committee 
were planned on the model of the well- 
known ‘‘Punch” staff dinners. It is difficult 
of course to estimate the exact effect of the 
committee’s work at this date. but we are in- 
clined to credit to it a considerable share of 
the awakening public interest in matters 
architectural; and in the domain of archi- 
tecture there is little doubt that the very 
considerable attention bestowed by the com- 
mittee on the subject was instrumental in 
leading to the present forward movement in 
architectural education. 

Mr. Newton’s windows in Raymond 
Buildings look out over that beautiful ex- 
panse of green grass and trees that the 
Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn so credit- 
ably preserve; and while, on a recent June 
morning, our artist waited for sufficient light, 
we admired the prospect and discussed a 
number of subjects with Mr. Newton of more 
or less topical importance. 
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The establishment of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts has long been a subject of interest to 
architects, and very divided views are held 
upon the subject. Remembering how strongly 
the “Review” editorial committee had advo- 
cated the appointment of a Minister of Fine 
Arts, we ventured a question on this topic. 
Mr. Newton was favourable—‘‘provided,” he 
added, “that such a minister was assisted by 
a committee of competent architects, painters, 
and sculptors.” 

Though architectural education has of late 
developed amazingly, Mr. Newton feels that 
it is not quite definite enough or long 
enough. ‘‘We want something big to work 
up to: something more advanced and on the 
Beaux Arts lines. Though our students are 
‘tremendously strenuous,’ they too soon drift 
into practice.” He thought the Beaux Arts 
system of pupils attaching themselves to the 
very big men was a good one; the prestige of 
these men and the veneration in which they 
were held by their pupils was quite remark- 
able. “T am afraid,’ added Mr. Newton, 
drily, “that our big men over here do not for 
many reasons appear such heroes to their 
pupils.”” Of the merits of a previous Uni- 
versity education Mr. Newton was not so 
certain. He felt that the University man, if 
he has already earned distinction at the 
University, might find it difficult to begin 
again with the A B C of architecture, and 
it is not easy to devise a scheme of educa- 
tion by which architecture can be so pre- 
sented to him as to make him enthusiastic 
and carry him through the drudgery of the 
early stages. 

On the question of competitions, Mr. New- 
ton had a good deal to say. ‘‘I doubt if all 
competitions should be open. They should 
be for buildings up to—say— £20,000, but 
for the bigger ones, invitation is better in 
my opinion; and I would even go so far 
as to give commissions for many big buildings 
without any competition. My idea is that 
the young man would get his chance with 
the smalier buildings up to £20,000. If he 
makes his mark he gets into the invited 
class, and if he is successful here he has the 
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This house is situated on the site of an old house in well-wooded country, a mile south of Wokingham. 


Wrotham bricks as dressings. 
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opportunity, when mature, of doing a big 
thing without competing. As things are now 
the young man gets buildings that are really 
too big for his experience. I admit a few ex- 
ceptions, of course. But, by the time he has 
made his reputation and—shall we say— 
ripened, he is practically shelved, as no one 
in that position will, or can, waste his time 
in open competitions. The result is, speaking 
generally, that the biggest buildings are not 
done by the biggest men. I will admit that 
the biggest men are not necessarily the 
best, but if they worked their way into their 
positions, as I suggest, I think they would 
usually be found worthy of their eminent 
position.” 

The subject of competitions 1s, in Mr. New- 
ton’s view, more or less bound up with that 
of registration, to which topic we naturally 
alluded. Mr. Newton thinks that the ‘‘com- 
petition mania,” as he terms it, has done 
much to lower the status of the architect. 
Public bodies institute competitions among 
architects in much the same way as they in- 
vite tenders for the supply of bread and 
potatoes. On the other hand, if a painter 
or sculptor is to be employed, he is generally 
commissioned direct, and amature man with 
a reputation is selected. In his opinion the 
professional status of the architect is fully de- 
fined ; what is needed is the recognition of 
architecture as an art, and of architects as 
artists. This can only be achieved by doing 
good work, and Mr. Newton believes that 
good work “in bulk’? has only been done 
comparatively recently. He cites the illustra- 
tions given in the professional journals of 
thirty and forty years ago as evidence of the 
fact. Though he does not suggest that good 
work was unknown forty years, ago, it was 
small in quantity compared with the mass of 
undistinguished work that was current archi- 
tecture then. 

Mr. Newton holds strong views—views that 
are pretty generally shared by his brother 
architects—on the land taxation proposals in 
the present Budget. There is no doubt that 
these proposals, coming on the top of the 


T. Lewis. 
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The walls are faced with Sussex clamp bricks with 


The roofs are covered with dark, hand-made Wrotham tiles. 
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long continued depression in the building 
trade, are calculated to affect architects and 
builders severely, and have, in fact, already 
had that effect, as numerous reports we have 
received testify. The proposal to make “‘the 
rich people poorer,” is not one that architects 
Can endorse, since, as Mr. Newton, points 
out, architects must be employed by rich 
people or by the State; and the State has 
not yet given any sign of its intention to 
act.the part of a fairy godmother. An archi- 
tect, like Mr. Newton, whose practice 1s so 
largely concerned with the better class of 
domestic work, must be directly affected by 
these proposals, and Mr, Newton fears that 
the passing of the Finance Act will prob- 
ably prohibit the erection of the smaller 
country mansion, costing from £10,000 to 
£15,000, and with the disappearance of this 
class of house will vanish much of that quiet 
country life for which England, in the past, 
has been famous. 


Asked for a list of his principal works, 
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The walls are panelled in oak and the beams are exposed. 


Pantry. 
18. Drawing room. 


GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS. 


8. W.C. 9. Knives and boots.%_fro. Larder. 
1g. Study. 20. Billiard room. 


Mr. Newton demurred to such a formidable 
request, but kindly furnished, to use his own 
word, a list of “samples.” This includes 
Buller’s Wood, Chislehurst; Redcourt, 
Haslemere; Glebelands, Wokingham; Steep 
Hiil, Jersey; house at Ewhurst; Dawn 
House, Winchester ; Ardenrun Place, 
Surrey; St. Swithin’s Church, Hither Green ; 
chapel, House of Retreat, Clerkenwell; tower 
and spire, St. George’s Church, Bickley and 
Martin’s Bank, Bromley. Of the last- named 
charming little street front Mr. Newton has, 
in the course of his walks abroad, met with 
at least two close copies, a flattering but by 
no means gratifying distinction. 


In the bare recital of these various facts 
and opinions we have not been able to give 
instances of the dry and sprightly wit which 
Mr. Newton exercises, too often at his own 
expense. He is a charming conversationalist 
and those who know him. well will bear us 
out in saying that a chat with him carries 
pleasant memories and unfailing delight. 
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LONDON MASTER DECORATORS, 


The London Association of Master Decora- 
tors have held their first’ annual general 
meeting at the Holborn Restaurant, when a 
large number of members were present. The 
president, Mr. H. A. Campbell, made some 
interesting statements as to the useful work 
done by the association during the first year 
“of ‘its existence, and dealt at considerable 
length with the work which it has in hand 
for the current year. The following office 
bearers were re-elected :—President, Mr. H. 
A. Campbell; vice-president, Mr. John An- 
derson ; treasurer, Mr. J. J. Honeychurch. 
The first annual dinner of the association 
was held under the presidency of Mr. H. A. 
Campbell, at the Holborn Restaurant, on 
Thursday, June 1oth, when about 50 mem- 
bers and a _ few friends, were present. 
Amongst the guests were Mr. J.. D. Crace, 
president of the Incorporated Institute of 
British Decorators; Mr. J. Puttrell, pre- 
sident, and Mr. W. G. Sutherland. 
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The floor is paved with jarrah-wood blocks, 
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ff his is a very delicate and characteristic piece of Mr. Newton’s work. 
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ERNEST NEWTON, F.R.I.B.A. ARCHITECT. 


The house is built of red Wrotham bricks and roofed with red Wrotham hand-made tiles. 
The gutter and down-pipe are of cast lead. 


The stone 


Notes and News. 


The junction of the Boulevard Haussmann, 
one of the finest thoroughfares in the French 
<apital, with the main system of boulevards 
has been brought nearer by the decision of 
the Municipal Council to acquire a block of 
buildings in the Rue Taitbout. These build- 
angs are to be pulled down when the various 
leases expire at the end of the next two or 
three years, and the Boulevard Haussmann 
will thus be carried all the way through to 
the Rue Laffitte, across which it is ulti- 
mately to be linked up with the Boulevard 
des Italiens. Some of the ground now ac- 
quired will be available for building sites, 
the enhanced value of which will enable the 
Council to reimburse itself in large part for 
the cost of acquiring the existing block of 


buildings. The Place du Carrousel in the 
‘Tuileries Gardens, which had for many 
months been boarded up with unsightly 


wooden pailings, is once more open to the 
public view. The new ornamental flower 
beds and lawns with which the space _ be- 
tween the Pavillon de Rohan and the Pavil- 
lon de Lesdiguiéres has been laid out con- 
siderably add to the amenity of this part of 
‘the grounds. 
* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George has received a deputa- 
tion from the Garden City Association, 
which placed before him the points on which 
it was thought that the Budget would affect 
garden city schemes. One of the points 
urged was that land which was not built 
upon in accordance with the settled plan of 
development should not be treated as unde- 


veloped land for the purposes of the tax, al- 
though no buildings are erected upon it. 
Another suggestion the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was asked. to consider was that 
every provision shduld be made to ensure 
that the carrying out of a town-planning 
scheme should not entail loss by the owner 
consequent on his leaving the land unbuilt 
upon, Mr. Lloyd George replied to the depu- 
tation, but his reply is to be regarded as 
confidential. 
* * * 

We are informed that Nicholas, Denyer 
and Co., 43, Pall Mall, S.W., have just sold 
nearly four acres of freehold building land 
adjoining Rickmansworth Park, this being 
the only lot left over from their auction sale 
held at Rickmansworth on June 26th. 

* * * 

The famous old farmhouse at Kirkton, 
Fraserurgh, which figured prominently dur- 
ing the Jacobite rebellion, is being de- 
molished to permit of the extension of Fraser- 
burgh Cemetery. 

* * * 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Sloan 
having asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the proposed central road 
authority referred to in the Finance Bill is 
to be a Crown nominated board or a popu- 
larly elected one, and when he proposed: to 
bring it into existence, Mr. Lloyd George 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer) in reply says: 
I hope that.a Bill. embodying the proposals 
in connection with roads which I laid before 
the House in my Budget speech will shortly 
be introduced, but until this is done it would 
perhaps be premature to answer the question 
put by the hon. member. 


Owing to its bearing no identification in- 
scription, probably few of the many thou- 
sands who daily passed the equestrian 
statue of George IV. in Trafalgar Square 
have known whom it represented. The Office 
of Works has just caused this omission to be 
rectified, and the words “King George IV.” 
have been, inscribed in gilt lettering on the 
Aberdeen-granite pedestal, together with the 
name of the sculptor (Sir Francis Chantrey). 
This statue, which represents the King wear- 
ing a wreath of laurel, and riding his charger 
without stirrups, had a somewhat - curious 
origin. It was ordered by King George him- 
self, and was commenced in 1829, the price 
agreed upon being g,ooo guineas. The King 
paid the first instalment in the following 
year, and the last was paid by the Lords of 
the Treasury in 1843, after the death of both 
King and sculptor. The original intention of 
King George was to have the statue mounted 
on the Marble Arch, which then stood in 
front of the main entrance of Buckingham 


Palace. 
* * * 


“Inside Facts about Saxon Portland Ce- 
ment,’ a neat and useful booklet, which we 
have previously noticed, now appears in a 
second edition. The booklet includes a most 
interesting account of the processes of manu- 
facture, with illustrations of the firm’s 
premises and plant, and of some important 
works on which their cement has been or is 
being used... The firm have also issued a 
separate list of such works, in which it is 
shown that among the most extensive users 
are the Admiralty, the War Office, H.M. 
Office of Works, the General Post Office, the 
London County Council, and a large number 
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of corporations, railway companies, tramway 
and waterworks companies, and other public 
undertakings; and that it is employed in 
the construction of innumerable churches, 
schools, theatres, etc. These publications 
are to be had from the Saxon Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Ltd., Cambridge. 
* * * 

The effect of arches as an addition to 
street architecture could be fairly well judged 
from the erections which were placed across 
the roadways during the recent Royal pro- 
cessions at Birmingham and elsewhere. A 
correspondent of the “Birmingham Post” 
points out that while © collectively a_ very 
large amount of money is spent on such ob- 
jects, artistically the result achieved is un- 
fortunately very small. For this money a 
permanent memorial of the visit could have 
been erected in the form of an arch, useful, 
and a work of art at the same time. This is 
a matter that the authorities should have at 
heart: it would at once appeal to our neigh- 
bours abroad as an important part of city 
improvement schemes and town planning. 
Years ago, he says, in one of the original 


plans for the Birmingham Council House 
buildings, a suggestion was made for provid- 
ing an archway and bridge connecting the 
angle of the Town Hall. By this means cor- 


poration and other Government offices have 


before now been brought into touch with one 
another. The idea, if allowed to grow, 
would make a square in reality of Victoria 
Square, or at lease an enclosure with some 
title to the name. In the new Art Gallery 
extension, Birmingham will soon have a 
bridge and arch to serve a useful purpose ; 
its position is not sufficiently central or im- 
portant, but it may tend to lead the way to 
others. Our cities are sadly lacking in en- 
terprise of this kind. It does not appear to 
be always a question of funds; it is more a 
matter of getting the best and most per- 
manent value for the money actually ex- 
pended. One can only regret this opportun- 
ity as one of wasted effort. 

The building trade in the East Northum- 
berland districts appears to be on the eve of 
a welcome boom. At Blyth,’ where™ house 
accommodation has become very scarce, and 


rents are being raised, plans for extensive 
developments have been passed by the pub- 
lic authority. The enterprise of Lord Ridley 
promises to result in the erection of a large 
number of houses between Newsham Rail- 
way Station and the Links. At New Dela- 
val house are going up rapidly to meet the 
local demand, and the same remark applies 
to the Bedlington district, where important 
mining extensions are in progress. Plans 
for over 300 houses at Woodhorn have been 
approved by the Morpeth Rural Council, and 
in“the Hirst locality extra accommodation 
continues to be provided. After the lengthy 
period of practical stagnation in this dis- 
trict as elsewhere, a spell of building activ- 
ity is decidedly a gratifying change. 


Lord Strathcona has presented to the 
McGill University, Montreal, of which he is 
chancellor, £100,000, of which .sum four- 
fifths will be needed for the completion and 
equipment of the new Medical Buildings, the 
old having been destroyed by fire in 1907. 
The remainder is intended for augmenting 
the salaries of the University staff. 


REDCOURT, HASLEMERE. 


DINING-ROOM CHIMNEY PIECE. 
This ‘chimney piece is also a very characteristic example of Mr. Newton’s work. 
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The loss of life by the caving in of a 
trench at the Newport Dock Extension works 
is reported at thirty-nine, although exact 
ascertainmeat seems hardly possible. A 
theory that the accident may have been of 
seismic origin is supported by the statement 
that at the moment of the accident an earth 
tremor was registered on an instrument In 
a shop in Newport; but it seems to be a 
fair inference that the collapse of the trench, 
from whatever cause, may itself have set up 
the record. 


In Parliament. 


By our Gallery Representative. 


The Queen Victoria Memorial. 

Mr. Harcourt, the First Commissioner of 
Works, informed Major Anstruther-Gray in 
the House of Commons last week, that the 
work upon the Queen Victoria Memorial 
was proceeding, but he could not fix a date 
for its completion. That must depend upon 
the progress made. The fountains were al- 
ready open to view. 

The Mall Archway. 

Major Anstruther-Gray inquired whether 
the First Commissioner could state when the 
archway on the east of the Mall leading into 
Charing Cross would be open for traffic. 

Mr. Harcourt said the contract provided 
for the completion of the building at Christ- 
mas of this year, and he hoped to be able 
to open the arches shortly after the date, but 
the possibilities of traffic depended upon the 
action of the London County Council on the 
roadway beyond the limits of the Park and 
the new building. 

New Shelter and Fountain in Kensington 
Gardens. 

Mr. Stianger having asked the purpose of 
the octagonal building which is being erected 
in the north-west corner of Kensington Gar- 
dens, 

Mr. Harcourt informed him that it had 
been erected by the generosity of a lady who 
did not wish her name to be divulged, in order 
to provide a shelter and drinking fountain, 
surmounted by a clock, for the use of the 
children who frequented Kensington Gar- 
dens. Another anonymous donor had been 
equally kind in providing swings and other 
equipment necessary for the formation of a 
playground for children immediately around 
the fountain. The fountain, which had been 
most carefully designed to harmonise in 
every essential with its surroundings, would, 
he anticipated, prove not only an addition to 
the appearance of that portion of the gar- 
dens, but also the greatest boon to the 
numerous children. 

Portsmouth Lock. 

Mr. McKenna, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, informed Mr. Ashley that various 
schemes for the new lock at Portsmouth were 
prepared, and on July 16th, 1907, it was de- 
cided to adopt the scheme which was now 
being carried uut. The first vote for its con- 
struction was taken in 1906-7, when the sum 
of £10,000 was provided. The estimated 
total cost of the lock and the connected 
works was £940,000, exclusive of £65 900 for 
machinery. The main contract was due for 
completion in the autumn of 1912. 

Building of Technical Schools in Ireland. 

Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary. for Ireland, 
replying to Mr. Flynn, stated that he at pre- 
sent saw no prospect of providing additional 
grants for the building of technical schools 
in Ireland. 

The Aldersgate Street Post Office. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he could 
state how many fatal and non-fatal accidents 
had happened cn the new post office in Al- 
dersgate Street since the commencement of 
the work up to the present time. 

Mr. Gladstone said: It has not been pos- 
sible to ascertain by a search through the 
records of the department how many report- 
able accidents have occurred during the 2% 
years the work: have been in progress, but 
the accidents entered in the register kept at 
the works are as follow: 1 fatal, 6 serious, 
30 slight 


Architects for the Royal 


Academy : “ Builders’ 
Journal” Plebiscite. 


It is common knowledge that the elections 
of architects to the Royal Academy have 
often, whatever may have been the merits of 
the candidates selected, by no means repre- 
sented the consensus of opinion among their 
brother architects. 

It has often occurred to us, and our view 
is confirmed by conversation with painter 
and sculptor members of the Royal Academy, 
that votes are sometimes given for or against 
architects without much previous knowledge 
either of the candidate’s work or of his pro- 
fessional standing; a fact that is not sur- 
prising when we remember the painters and 
sculptors number 64 (as against six archi- 
tects!). It is evident that the electoral power 
is entirely in the hands of those who can 
have but little real knowledge of architects. 
The architect R.A.’s are Messrs. George 
Aitchison, T. G, Jackson, Norman Shaw, and 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B.; Mr. John Belcher is 
R.A. elect; and Mr. Reginald Blomfield is 
A.R.A. 

We have reason to believe that an expres- 
sion of opinion by those qualified to judge 
would be welcomed by many members of the 
R.A. as a guide to them in their selection of 
representatives of the art of architecttre. 
This plebiscite should serve an excellent 
practical purpose by designating in the most 
definite manner possible the architects who, 
in the opinion of accredited members of the 


‘profession, are worthy of the signal honour 


of election to the Royal Academy. The 
painters and sculptors of the Royal Academy 
will no doubt be grateful for such guidance, 
which should also greatly strengthen the 
hands of the architect members. 

We therefore invite our readers to fill in 
one of the postcards which will be issued 
by the ‘Builders’ Journal.” The postcards 
must be legibly signed, and the replies 
of those voting will be submitted to the 
scrutiny of two architects of position en- 
tirely independent of this Journal, namely, 
Mr yA] Wo oa IGTOSS me eA.4) ViJbek. It BzA., 
and Mr. E. A. Rickards, F.R.1.B.A. 

It is intended that bona-fide 
architects only shall form the 
Voters must therefore be :— 

t. Fellows or Associates of the R.I.B.A. 

2. Fellows or full members of Societies 
allied to the R.I.B.A., but who are not neces- 
sarily members of the R.I.B.A. 

As. owing to the elevation of Mr. Belcher 
to full R.A. honours, there is at present a 
vacancy for an architect ‘‘Associate,’ the 
voting is of immediate practical interest to 


qualified 
electorate, 


. the profession. 


The decision of the scrutineers as to the 
admissibility of a vote is final. 

The twenty names receiving the largest 
number of votes in the first ballot will be 
issued for a second vote, and the six that 
stand highest on the second list will be again 
issued for final voting. Only those who have 
voted in the first round will be allowed to 
take part in the second and third rounds. 
The plebiscite thus follows the method of 
voting adopted in the Royal Academy elec- 
tions. The third and final ballot, taken on 
the three or four names placed at the head 
of the list by the voting in the second round, 
will decide the contest, and show who, in 
the opinion of the profession, is-most worthy 
of election to the Royal Academy. 

All votes will be regarded as absolutely 
confidential, and the voting cards will be de- 
stroyed directly the scrutineers have reported 
the result of the voting to the Editor. 

The results of the successive ballots will 
be announced in this journal as soon as pos- 
sible after they have been ascertained by the 
scrutineers. : 

Postcards inviting votes for the first ballot 
were posted to the above-mentioned elector- 
ate yesterday. 
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Notes on Competitions. 


—_— 


——— 
LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


— 


Deposit sor conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 
COMPETITION. 


July 17 NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS, BURS- 
LEM. The Architect whose design 
is placed first by the Assessor will 
be appointed to carry out the work. 
Premiums of £100 and £75 to authors 
of second and third designs, respec- 
tively, Conditions and plan of site 
from F. Bettany, Borough Surveyor. 
Deposit, £2 2s., returnable on receipt 
of bona fide design. 

WHITLEY BAY PUBLIC ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOL for 600 scholars, for 
the County of Northumberland Educa- 
tion Committee. Limited to Archi- 
tects practising in the County and 
inthe City and County of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Particulars and plan of site 
from C. Williams, Secretary to the 
Education Committee, The Moothall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Assessor: W.H. 
Knowles, F.R.I.B.A,, F.S.A. 

GRIMSBY TOWN HALL EXTEN- 
SION. Estimated cost £26,000. Con- 
ditions of competition sent to any 
applicant on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. Fulk 
particulars, schedule of requirements,,. 
plans of existing buildings, etc., on 
receipt of deposit £2 (eheques to be 
made payable to Frank Stephenson, 
Borough Treasurer), which deposit 
will be returned to those who send in 
designs, or if the whole of the parti- 
culars are sent back within ten days 
from the date of their receipt by the 
applicant. Premiums of £250, £150 
and £100. An Architect of eminence- 
will advise in conjunction with the 
Borough Engineer. Applications to- 
be made to the latter, H. G. Whyatt.. 

J Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Town  Hall,,. 
Grimsby. 

LAYING OUT ESTATE AT EAST- 
WOOD, RENFREWSHIRE. The- 
patrons of the Royal Incorporation, 
of Hutcheson’s Hospital, Glasgow, 
invite competitive designs for laying: 
out for feuing and building their 
lands of Thorniiebank, containing 
about 195 acres. Particulars, con- 
ditions, and skeleton plans from 
the Chamberlains to the Hos- 
pital, Hill and Hoggan, 194, Ingram 
Street, Glasgow, to whom designs are 
to be sent. Premiums, £100, £75, £50, 
and £25 for the first four designs, 
which will become the property of 
the patrons, who will not be bound 
further to employ the authors. De- 
posit, £3 3s. 

BRANCH LIBRARY, NEW CROSS, 
for Deptford Borough Council. 
Limited to Architects practising in 
the City or the County of Londen. 
Assessor: J. S. Gibson, Vice Pres. 
R.1.B.A. Premiums, £52 10s., 426 5s., 
and £10 10s., for three selected designs, 
and will be awarded in accordance 
with the conditions contained in the 
instructions to competitors. Site 
plan and copy of instruction from 
Vivian Orchard, Town Hall, New 
Cross Road, S.E. Deposit £1 Is., re- 
funded on receipt of bona fide design 
or if instructions are returned within 
21 days. 

HULL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS in Elementary schools. The 
Education Committee invites Archi- 
tects to submit designs. Premiums 
of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 
the designs placed Ist, 2nd and 8rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 
Secretary of Education, Albion St., 
Hull. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 
able on receipt of boa fide design, 
or the return of particulars within 


14 days. 
pe I er 


July 19 


July 30 


July 31 


Sept. 1 


Sept. 20 


We understand that Messrs. R. Crittall and 
Co., 197, Wardour Street, W., are to under- 
take the heating and ventilating of the New 
Central Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road. 

* * * 


A reredos of tinted alabaster, with white 
alabaster figures in high relief, designed by 
Messrs. J. E. K. and J. P. Cutts, honorary 
architects, and executed by Mr. Lawrence 
Turner, has been dedicated at St. Mary’s, 
Tottenham ; where also an altar tomb to the 
memory of the first vicar, the Rev. E. F. 
Noel Smith, has been erected. The tomb, 
which is of Caen stone, with a recumbent 
effigy in white alabaster, is the work of 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons. 
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“Proposed New Works. 


ABERDEEN.—Plans for the following new 
buildings have been passed -—Four dwelling 
houses on the north sidé of Albury Road, 
per Messrs. D. and J. R. M‘Millan, archi- 
tects; granite-polishing mill on the north 
side of Merkland Road East, for Messrs. 
Cosgrove, Lindsay, and Lawrie, per Mr. John 
Paterson, builder; four dwelling houses on 
the east side of Woodstock Road, for Mr. 
Joseph Shirras, builder, per Mr. Arthur C. 
Bruce, architect ; alterations in connection 
with premises No. 244, Union Street, for Mr. 
T. R. Gillies. per Messrs. Wilsons and Wal- 
ker, architects; two dwelling-houses on the 
north side of Mid Stockett Road, for Mr. 
William J. Mills, merchant, per Mr. George 
Milne, architect ; addition to Gilcomston 
Milis, Leadside Road, for Messrs. John 
Strachan and Sons, per Mr. Gordon Forbes, 
engineer ; Lusiness premises on the east side 
ot Crown Street, for the Prudential Assur- 
ance Co., Limited, per Messrs. Sutherland 
and George, architects. 

BARNES.—The following building plans 
have been approved :—Stable rear of No. 42, 
High Street, Mortlake, by Mr. W. Reynolds ; 
store-room near No. 67, Lower Richmond 
Road. Messrs. John Harrison and Com eorty, 
houses, Madrid Road, Mr. Alfred Harvey ; 
four houses, Lower Richmond Road, Mr. G. 
WwW. F. Bates; and new road (Milton Road), 
Sheen Elms Estate, Sheen Lane, Mr. Archi- 
bald Stanley. 


BLACKPOOL.—It is proposed to erect 
new offices for the Health and Cleansing De- 
partments of . the Corporation in Sefton 
Street, The estimated cost is £4,000. 


CARDIFF.—tThe Technical Schools Com- 
mittee have decided to recommend the 
Education Authority to build a new technical 
instutute at a cost of £40,000. 


COATDYKE.—A drill hall for the Airdrie 
and Coatbridge units of the Lowland Division 
Engineers is to be erected at a cost of £2,700. 


COVENTRY.—A post-card vote has been 
taken in one of the wards to ascertain the 
feeling of the burgesses on the question of 
erecting a town hall. The replies show a 
majority of more than 8o per cent. in favour 
of the hall. 


DEPTFORD.—The Borough Council have 
decided to purchase, at a cost of £5,600, a 
site for a central library. 


DERBY.—The Education Committee has 
decided to ask the Town Council to purchase, 
at a cost not exceeding £3,000, ‘The, Gat- 
dens,” Osmaston Road, as a site for a public 
elementary school for 1,000 children, to re- 

lace two condemned schools in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The area of the site is 5,300 
square yards. 

DUDLEY.—The Town Council have de- 
cided to apply for a loan of £1,250 for ex- 
tensions to the Training College. 


DUNBAR.—The congregation of the 
Parish Church have decided to build a new 
church hall and offices at Abbeylands. The 
cost will amount to £2,000. 

EBBW VALE.—Mr. H. Waters’ plans for 
a new drill hall have been approved, sub- 
ject to certain minor alterations, by the War 
Office. 

FLINTSHIRE.—The Flintshire Education 
Committee are about to undertake the erec- 
tion of several new schools in the county. 
At Greenfield (Holywell) a new mixed school 
is to be built, to accommodate 350 children, 
and to replace the present old and incon- 
venient Bryncelyn National School. The site 
is near Greenfield Hall. The Holywell Rural 
District Council plans have been received 
and passed for the erection of a new school 
at Northop Hall to replace the school which 
was recently burned down. A new school 
is also to be erected at Saltney, at a cost 
of £3,000, and another at Shotton (in the 
parish of Hawarden) at a cost of £6,000. 

GLASGOW.—The Municipal Buildings 
Committee of the Corporation have under 
consideration two schemes prepared by 
Messrs. Douglas, Hunter, and Whitson for 
reconstructing the second floor of the Muni- 
cipal Buildings, one to cost £3,000 and the 
other about £4,200. 

GRANGEMOUTH.—A new church is to 
be built here at a cost of about £5,000. 
Messrs. Wilson and Tait, of Grangemouth, 
are the architects. 

GREYSTONES.—The completed church of 
Our Lady of the Rosary was opened on 
Sunday. The chancel, transepts, and one 
bay of the nave were erected in 1903, and 
the present addition completes the nave, now 
80 feet long. Messrs. W. H. Byrne and Sons, 
of Dublin, are the architects, and Mr. Kinlan 
was the contractor. 

HARROGATE.—A L.G. Board enquiry 
has been held respecting an application by 
the Town Council for a loan of £1,700, for 
extensions to the municipal offices. 


HECKMONDWIKE.—The U.D. Council 
have passed plans for the erection of four 
almshouses, to be built and endowed by Mr. 
S. and Miss Smithson, at a cost of £3,000. 


_ ILFORD.—The U.D. Council are consider- 
ing draft schemes for the erection of a central 
library in Balfour Road, at an estimated 
cost of £8,000. 
KETTERING.—A fund has been started 
for erecting a permanent building in place of 
the temporary iron church of All Saints in 
William Street. About £600 has already 
been collected. 
LLANDUDNO.—A new gallery is pro- 
posed to be erected in the Town Hall, at a 
cost of £316. ; 
LONDON.—The Trevor estate at Knights- 
bridge having been sold to Mr. J. C. Hum- 
phreys, it 1s anticipated that considerable re- 
building will take place on the estate to bring 
the houses up to the standard for the im- 
portant residential position they occupy. A 
new road is contemplated from Knights- 
bridge to Brompton Road. Trevor Square 
will, however, be maintained. 
LOUGHBOROUGH.—Funds are _ being 
collected for the erection of a church in the 
newly formed district of St. Peter’s. About 
£2,440 has already been obtained. 
NEATH.—Mr. J. Cook Rees, of Neath, 
has been appointed, by the Board of Guar- 
dians, acchitect for the new infirmary build. 
ings. é 
NEWTON ABBOT.—The U.D. Council 
have approved a scheme for a_ secondary 
school for 200 students, at an estimated cost 
of £7,000 or £8,000. 
NORWOOD.—A new secondary school fo: 
450 boys is to be erected at Craster Road. 
NOTTINGHAM.—The Baths Committe: 
are contemplating the provision of mor 
washing baths at the Victoria and Radfor 
baths. They are also considering the pro 
vision of baths for the Meadows district. 
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NOTTINGHAM.—The Public Libraries 
Committee are considering the necessity of 
erecting a more extensive central library. The 
accommodation in the present building in 
Sherwood Street, forming part of the Uni- 
versity College buildings, is quite inadequate. 

PURLEY.—It has been decided by the 
Croydon County Council to proceed with the 
scheme’ for the proposed reservoir at Russell 
Hill, which is estimated to cost £91,000. 

RADCLIFFE.—In consequence of a com- 
munication received from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Radcliffe Council has de- 
cided to delete from the new Town Hall 
scheme the section intended for a police 
court and magistrates’ rooms, the Board con- 
tending that such a building should be pro- 
vided by the County Council. This will re- 
duce the cost of the Town Hall by £3,000, 
making it about £12,000. 

RADCLIFFE.—A new footbridge across the 
river in the Cawdaw district is proposed at a 
cost of £500. A Local Government Board 
enquiry has been held. 

STAND.—The County Secondary School 
for the townships of Radcliffe, Whitefield, and 
Prestwich is to be built here at a cost of 
£21,000. 

WANSTEAD.—Mr. Carnegie has offered to 
give £4,000 for the building and furnishing 
of a public library here, subject to the pro- 
vision of a site and the raising of a penny 
rate by the District Council for the main- 
tenance. 

WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—Messrs. Hoare 
and Wheeler, of London, have submitted a 
design for the new Church of St. Saviour, 
estimated to cost £10,000 in all and arranged 
to seat 900 people. Efforts are being made to 
raise the money required to proceed with the 
nave and transepts—about £6,000 to £7,000. 

WESTMINSTER.—A committee, on which 
the Duke of Norfolk has consented to 
act, is being formed to raise funds for the 
provision of an organ of adequate size in the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. The cost 1s 
estimated at £10,000. 

WINDERMERE.—The U.D. Council has 
adopted a scheme for the improvement of 
Bowness Bay, to cost about £10,000. They 
are also applying for a loan of £3,000 for 
further sewerage work. 

WORCESTER.—As a memorial to the late 
Rey. H. H. Woodward, precentor of the 
cathedral, the choir school is to be rebuilt at 
a cost of between £3,000 and £4,000. 

YARMOUTH.—Plans have been approved 
for the following :—Children’s ward, hos- 
pital, for Hospital Trustees; alterations, 
Selby Place, Messrs. Davy and Sons; bun- 
galow, Elm Grove Road, Mr. A. Gunns; re- 
building store, South Quay, Messrs. J. and 
W. Stuart ;-shop front, 66, Middlegate Street, 
Mr. W. Benjafield; additions to fishing 
premises, Charles Street, Mr. H. Sutton; 
shop front, 37, Regent Road, Mr..G. H. 
Gowing. 

YELVERTON.—Sir Charles Nicholson, of 
London, has submitted his design for the 
new church to accommodate 350 persons, ata 
cost of £4,500. Of Gothic design, and built 
of local Hamhill stone, with Doulton stone 
and granite facings, the proposed new church 
would measure too ft. by 45 ft., with a chan- 
cel, nave, tw> isles, large vestries and a 
tower at the east end of the north isle of 
some 65 ft. A gable roof is provided for. 
and whilst the architect has arranged for 
doors at the west end and east end, a large 
north porch would form the principal en- 
trance. 


Mr. John B. Thorp, who worked out and 
built the excellent representations of “ Old 
London” which were so popular last year 
at the White City, having been seen by 
nearly half a million people, including Her 
Majesty the Queen and many members of 
the Royal Family, has made arrangements 
with the Golden West Exhibition Committee 
to exhibit the work at Earl’s Court. “Old 
London” has been opened in the ‘‘Midway,” 
and is again proving a great attraction. 
Doubtless many of our readers will be glad 
to have another opportunity of seeing this 
interesting work. 


Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
sible, The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor zs willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
requ re injormat.on on architectural, constructional, 
or tezal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself owl as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
im question, 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he ts nol to be held responsible 
for any aelays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enqiirers whose gisestions involve poszible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite sleps in regard thereto, 

Answers by post will be sent 1 the enguiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as paynteni for the answer given, but merely 
as @ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred im dealing with these special replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question thet he may deem to be unreasonable or uu- 
suvtable: and tt must be understood that both question 
aia reply will, as arule, be published in these columns, 


Gordon’s Formula for Struts. | 

KIDDERMINSTER.—“H.”’ writes: ‘‘ Kindly 
state whether, in Gordon’s formula for’ stan- 
chions and posts (see below) W=safe load, 
or the breaking load in lbs. per square inch 
of area of cross section of pillar.” 

In Gordon’s formula, the resulting load 
will be a safe load or breaking load, ac- 
cording as f is taken as the safe or the 
breaking stress. See also my replies on this 
formula in THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL of Feb- 
ruary 17th and April 14th, 1909. 


The best form of the formula is 


fA 
W=1+?P 
72 
In th it is gi V f 
n the query it is given as W= ae ie 


Pa 


this is incorrect, but_is probably a slip. 


Dark Grey Cement. 

KILMALLOCK.—-T. A. W. writes: ‘Please 
state the best method of getting a permanent 
dark grey or blue grey colour in external 
cementing. Would fine clean breeze be ob- 
jectionable ?”’ 

The substitution of smith’s ashes for sand 
in cement mortar will give a permanent dark 
grey colour. There would probably be no 
harm in the use of fine breeze for a similar 
purpose. A bluish colour may be obtained 
by a mixture of three parts of fine iron scale, 


three of cement, and two of clean river sand. 
Gz 


Treating Laundry Liquid Waste. 
Lonpon, E.C.—H. P. E. writes: “Is there 
any method of treating laundry waste so as 
to render it free from foreign matter?” 
Filtration will absorb some of the suds 
and coarser dirt, but you may need five beds 
at different levels, and these occupy more 
space than most laundries can spare or buy. 
Chemical treatment is too complex for reply 
here, and the methods are said to be costly 
and not complete. A complete analysis of 
the hardness of the water and of the soaps, 
starches, and glazes used is required in each 
case. ‘Time and temperature are also factors, 
and the waste liquid has to be heated. or 
cooled if success is to be attained. The 
chemist to a laundry association should be 
able to advise you in detail. INGENIOR. 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers’ 
Examinations. 

Our correspondent “F. L.,’? who asks for 
information on this subject, should apply for 
full particulars as to the examinations to the 
Secretary of the Institute of Sanitary Engin- 
eers, 120 and 122, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. The prospectus, which will be sent to 
him on application, contains full information 
as to subjects of examination, dates and 
places at which examinations are held for 
the two classes of membership, but if he also 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 


The Editor will, however, avail himself | 


encloses 7d., he will be sent, in addition, a 
further pamphlet containing fuller informa- 
tion and advice, and also a copy of a set 
of examination papers recently set. Each 
examination extends over two days, and both 
are held in May and November each year, in 
London and certain provincial  cen- 
tres. Our correspondent might also be in- 
terested to obtain particulars of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, for which he should write 
to the Secretary. Examinations are held for 
certificates for local surveyors and inspectors 
of nuisances. B. AND B. 


Buildings to Measure in the Croydon 
District. 

SoutH Croypon.—NeEMo writes: ‘Could 
you kindly mention, as suitable for measur- 
ing, a few buildings, preferable Renaissance 
or Tudor, within about 20 miles of Croy- 
don ?” 

Presumably London is to be excluded, 
otherwise many examples could of course be 
found there. Hampton Court Palace will 
provide a wealth of work, both Renaissance 
and Tudor, and permission to sketch and 
measure is readily obtained. Other build- 
ings within the radius are the Whitgift Hos- 
pital at Croydon, Bromley College (entrance 
possibly by Wren), Eltham Palace, Eltham 
Golf Clubhouse (Wren; fine staircase), Pen- 
dell House, Bletchingly (attributed to Inigo 
Jones), and Ightham Moat. There are several 
large mansions within the district, e.g.: 
Knole (Sevenoaks), and Foot’s Cray Place; 
but permission to measure is usually refused. 

G. 
Ware’s “Complete Body of Architecture.” 

In reply to ‘‘S,” Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, 
High Holborn, to whom the query was sub- 
mitted, states that Ware’s “Complete Body 
of Architecture’? is not worth more than 15s. 
or £1, according to condition, and is not 
very rare. 

Space and Weight of Water. 

Mr. Herbert A. Mitchell, P.A.S.I., Win- 
chester is thanked for pointing out that in 
our issue for May sth, p. 434, under the 
heading ‘‘Capacity of Cyclinder,” the state- 
ment that one pound weight of water occu- 
pies 26 2-3rds cub. ins. should read 
27 2-3rds cub. ins. (i.e., 1-roth of 276 cub. 
ins.), as there are rolbs. to 1 gallon of 276 
cub. inches. 

Buildings to SKetch at Oxford. 

In reply to several correspondents who de- 
sire information with reference to the build- 
ings at Oxford that are best worth sketching, 
a contributor supplies the following list: From 
the abundance of material for the study of 
Renaissance architecture in Oxford, the fol- 
lowing selection (arranged approximately in 
progressive chronological order) may be 
made: Wadham College Quad, with interiors 
of hall and chapel (1613); Archbishop 
Laud’s Convocation House (1630); St. John’s 
College back quad and garden front (1031-5) ; 
porch of St. Mary’s Church (1637); Dean 
Duppa’s organ case in the cathedral (1630) ; 
Lincoln College Chapel; arch in Botanical 
Gardens (Nicholas Stone), Ashmolean 
Museum entrance ftont; Sheldonian Theatre 
(Wren, 1668); Trinity College Chapel (Wren 
and Aldrich, 1691-4); Queen’s College 
Library (Wren, 1693-6); All Saints’ Church 
(Aldrich, 1700); Peckwater Quad at Christ 
Church (Aldrich, 1705); Clarendon Building 
(Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor, 1710); Queen’s 
College, street front and quadrangle (Hawks- 
moor, 1713-30); Radcliffe Camera (Gibbs, 
1749). The two latter are the most complete 
classic buildings in Oxford, Permission to 
sketch during vacation time can generally be 
obtained by application to the proper 
authorities—for the various colleges usually 
their respective presidents. Facilities for 
measuring are less readily granted, and it is 
useful to know when buildings are likely to 
be under scaffolding. At present Wren’s Tom 
Tower at Christchurch is in this condition 
(hardly classic, though!), and it is probable 
that the garden front of St. John’s—one of 
the finest things in Oxford—will shortly be 
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so Details of fittings—such as the interiors 
of libraries, halls, and chapels, which can 
be measured without special preparations, 
are, of course, less troublesome. Trinity 
Chapel and Queen’s Library may be quoted 
as examples. Outside Oxford, Abington 
should be visited, and the Town Hall and 
several interesting almshouses around the 
churchyard and in Ock Street seen; while a 
visit should also be paid to Blenheim 
Palace, at Woodstock, Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
most colossal work. G. 


R.L.B.A. Examinations. 

MANCHESTER.-——S. writes to the effect that 
students preparing for the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination would be glad of guidance as 
to the requirements under the revised regula- 
tions. 

We hope to be able to publish, in an early 
issue, an article in which this difficulty will 
be met. 


Stresses on Domes. 
GLasGow.—READER writes: “Please ex- 
plain how to calculate, by the graphic 
method, the stresses in a semicircular dome.”’ 


The graphic method is not applicable to | 


stresses on a dome. .Tarn’s ‘‘Mechanic of 
Architecture,” which can probably be seen 
in a public library, contains a chapter on 
domes. Henry ADAMS. 


Permanent Green Stain. 
HALiraAx.—ProcTor asks: ‘‘Please recom- 
mend a really permanent green stain for use 
in staining pitch-pine .for internal wood- 

work.” 
‘“‘Matsine,’’ manufactured by Messrs. Man- 
der Brothers, of Wolverhampton, can be re- 
commended by the writer.. When the green 
colour of this is- applied to. pitch-pine, it 
yields some remarkable effects of a peacock 
blue, or green shades varying and changing 


from the position—-in- which the work is | 


viewed. No doubt the firm would be glad to 
send you a sample if you would apply to 
them. 
artistic and novel effects. 


Length of Hip Rafter. 

BRIDGEND.—A., J. J. writes: “A building 
18ft. wide has its front wall at right angles 
to its side walls, which are respectively 36ft. 
and 46ft. long. The pitch of the roof is 45 
degrees, and it is hipped at the ends at pitch 
of 60 degrees. Draw to % scale the outline 
plan of the roof, and determine the lengths 
of the hip rafters.” 

As the sides are at 45 degrees pitch, the 
height of the ridge will be equal to half the 
span. Then, as the ends are at 60 degrees 
pitch, this angle set off from face of building 
toxcut the ridge will be the plan of hip. A 
right angle set up on plan from junction of 
hip and ridge, and cut off at a length equal 
to half span, will, if joined to angle of build- 
ing, give true length of hip rafter. In answer 
to a further question, for information on de- 
signing cottage hospitals, see Sir Henry 
Burdett’s “Cottage Hospitals’ (10s. 6d.), 
Worcester and Atkinson’s ‘‘Small Hospitals”’ 
(5s. 6d.), Sir Douglas Galton’s “Healthy Hos- 
pitals” (10s. 6d.), and Mark’s “Principles of 
Planning” (8s. 6d. net). HENRY ADAMs. 


Calculations for Steel Girder. 
EpDINBURGH.—‘“‘S”? writes: “‘A steel girder 
is required to span an opening of 3oft., and 
to carry a distributed load of 30 tons, The 
deflection at centre is not to exceed one- 
thousandth of the span, and working stress 
in flange is limited to six tons per square 
inch. Required, the necessary depth of 
girder and (neglecting web) flange area.”’ 
The deflection at the centre of a uniformly 
loaded girder of span L carrying A weight 
of W tons is given by 
3 
= (1 
384 El 

Where E= Young Modulus in tons per sq. in. 

I=Moment of Inertia in inch units. 
If # is the max. stress in tons per sq. in., d 
is the distance from the neutral axis to the 
extreme fibre and M the max. bending 
moment. 


The blue ‘‘Matsine”’ also produces | 


J = Ma WL @ (2 
I Starl 
Now if deflection = ,,, span, combining | 


equations (1) and (2) 


i 5WLE 5. (WL\ L?® 
1900 9364 ED) 4S) NeS 17 Oo 
5 oS 
as og Pak: 
2 ig 5000s Waal, 


Aca i 

If /=6 tons per sq. in. L=30’=360” and 
== 2.000 

ppm Sis 


ea) eee MIT 
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but d is half the depth of the girder, assuming | 


the section ¢ be symmetrical about the 
neutralaxis .° . depthof girder=2 d=34'6 in. 
say 3{t. Toget the necessary section assume 


depth 


breadth of flange= —12”; nett breadth 


allowing for 2 3” rivets = (12—2°$)=10°25'° 


Then section modulus neglecting web=area © 


of flange x depth, 
=10'25t X 36,where ¢=thickness of flange. 


po ley MND 50-25 Xt% 56 
ESR 
< 360 
»* 10.25 X#X 36 = 30% 3° 
I0.25XtX3 8x6 
30 X 360 


36 X 10'25X 8x6 
= in. nearly. 
If nett flange area is required this is given by 
WL 30 660* -3$60~ 12. : 
LS : = == 0925 Sadi 
87D. 8xOKG6T 48 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTS- 
MEN’S : SOCIETY. 


The annual report, 1908-9, of the Architec- 
tural Craftsmen’s Society of the Glasgow 
and. West of Scotland Technical College 
shows. that during the session seven new 
members were admitted, six resigned, and 
seventeen were struck off the roll; the pre- 
sent membership being 118, against 134 in 
the previous year. During the session, the 
following addresses or lectures have been 
heard :—President’s opening address, Mr. J. 
Campbell Reid, A.R.I.B.A.; “The Preserva- 
tion of Our Ancient Buildings,” Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell; “An Architectural Tour in 
HiranGeysae ror. = 9 1C. Gourlay, Bice, 
A.R.JI.B.A.; ‘The Construction and Work- 
ing of a Septic Tank and Circular Bacterial 


Percolating Filters,’ Mr. Thomas Davis; 
“The Construction and Arrangement of 
Laboratory Fittings,’ Mr. Colin Sinclair, 


M.A.; ‘Contracts and Contracting,’ Mr. 
Robert Murdock, F.S.I.; ‘‘Reinforced Con- 
crete,’ Mr. F. A. MacDonald; ‘‘The Per- 
sonal Factors in Italian Renaissance Archi- 
tecture,’ Vernon Constable, A.R.I.B.A.; “A 
Tour through Somersetshire;, Mr, 2G: 
Gilmour ; ‘‘A Portland Stone Building,” Mr. 
Thomas McCrae; Discussion on Reinforced 
Concrete Construction, opened by Mr. Ver- 
non Constable. Visits were paid to the fol- 
lowing buildings, the names of whose archi- 
tects are given in 
to Clyde Trust Buildings (John Burnet and 
Son); New Mitchell Library Buildings (W. 
B. Whitie, F.R.I.B.A.); Royal Infirmary 
Buildings (James Millar, A.R.S.A.) ; 
Liberal Club Building (Campbell Douglas 
and A. N. Paterson); Additions to Mer- 
chants’ House (John Burnet and Son); 
Northern Assurance Company’s Buildings 
(Jj. A. Campbell, F-R.I.B.A.). The joint 
secretaries are Mr. John Wilson and Mr. 
Alexander Davidson. 


In describing the Letchworth cottages (Mr. 
Edmund A. Fermaud, architect) illustrated 
on p. 13, in our issue for July 7th, it was 
stated, by a regrettable slip of the pen, that 
they were placed first by the committee of 
assessors at the last Letchworth Cottage Ex- 
hibition. They won a second prize, the de- 
sign by Mr. W. J. Lewton, of Reading, 
being placed first. 


parentheses :—Additions | 


New | 


‘Oakley. 


Buildings in Progress 
and Completed. 


AYR.—A new roller-skating pavilion has 
been opened here. It is constructed of white 
fibrous plaster slabs, after the manner of 
exhibition buildings, and comprises in addi- 
tion to the rink space of 16,000 square feet, 
with its maple floor, tea rooms, rink buffet, 
roof tea garden, smoking lounge, promenade 
and garage. The architect was Mr. J. Camp- 
bell Reid, A.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow, and the 
contractors were Messrs. J. and D. Meikle, 
of Ayr. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The tender of Messrs. 
Waring and White, London, at £128,744, 
has been accepted by the City Council for 
the superstructure of the Council House ex- 
tension. 

BLYTH.—A new manse for the Waterloo 
Road Presbyterian congregation is in course 
of erection at a cost of £1,200. Mr. John 
Goulding, of Blyth, is the architect, and 
Messrs. J. and E. Simpson are the contrac- 
tors. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Extensive alterations 
and improvements are being carried out at 
the Shaftesbury Hall, St. Peter’s Road, from 
the designs of Messrs. Creake, Gifford and 
The cost will be £1,600. Messrs. 
Jenkins and Sons, Ltd., are the contractors, 
and the electric light is being installed by 
Messrs. Chadwick and Roberts. 

CARLTON-IN-CLEVELAND.—Mr. Tem- 
ple Moore, of London, has submitted sketch 
designs for the proposed new church, which 
is to cost £1,000. Sats 

CARMARTHEN.—The Shirehall has been 
reopened after alterations and decorations 
from the designs of Mr. W. Vincent Morgan 
(County Architect). The contractors were 
Messrs. B. Howell and Son, Llanelly. 

CLAYGATE. — A new Swedenborgian 
Church has been ‘erected here to seat 180 
people. The stained glass and mosaic was 
designed and detailed by the architect, and 
made by Messrs. George Wragge, Ltd., and 
Rust’s Vitreous Mosaic Co. respectively. The 
buildings are heated by open fireplaces, and 
there are also some radiators. The architect 
was Mr. Ernest Edward Trobridge, of 87, 
Cheverton Road, London, N., and the con- 
tractor was Mr. Higby, Claygate. 

CRICKLEWOOD.—tThe foundation stone 
of St. Michael’s Church has been laid. The 
new building will provide accommodation 
for 754 persons. The principal dimensions 
are: Length r152ft. 1o%ins., width O6oft., 
height to ridge 5s5ft., and the chapel will be 
soft. long, and rs5ft. wide. Mr. J. S. Alder 
is the architect, and Mr. H. Knight the 
builder. 

DEWSBURY.—A new frontage, designed 
by Messrs. Holton and Fox, of Dewsbury, 
is being erected to the Hippodrome. The 
contractors for the masonry and brickwork 
are Messrs. Humphries and Green, of Dews- 
bury; the joinery work is being done by 
Messrs. Clegg Bros., of Westtown; Mr. J. E. 
Talbot is fitting up the lavatories, improving 
the gas fittings, and doing the necessary 
plumber’s work; Messrs. Maclean, of Leeds, 
are doing the concrete and laying mosaic 
pavements to main entrances; Mr. Bottomley 
is providing the patent glazing for the 
verandah ; Mr. Hodgson is responsible for 
the plastering; Messrs. A. Hirst and Son, 
Ltd., Victoria Road, are putting in the elec- 
tric lights; and the decorations, inside and 
out, have been entrusted to Mr. Ned Rams- 
den, of Halifax Road. 

DONYATT.—The Somerset County Coun- 
cil has accepted the tender of Mr. R. G. 


Spiller, Chard, at £519, for rebuilding 
Donyatt Bridge. 
EDINBURGH.—The_ Royal Institution 


having found new quarters at the New Art 
School in Lauriston, the Royal Institution 
building is being reconstructed to fit it for 
the use of the Royal Scottish Academy. Mr. 
W. T. Oldrieve, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., of H.M: 
Office of Works, Scotland, is the architect. 
GARNDIFFAITH.—A new institute, con- 
taining a public hall to seat 600, a billiard- 
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room for 3 tables, reading-room, library, 
coffee bar, and caretaker’s rooms, has been 
erected at a cost of £1,800, from the designs 
of Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, of. Cardiff. Messrs. 
Bailey Bros., Pontypool, were the builders. 

GREAT HOLLAND.—A new village hall 
is being erected here at a cost of £850. Mr. 
W. Hayne’ is the architect, and Mr. A. E. 
Farr the builder. 

HATCH BEAUCHAMP.—The Somerset 
County Council have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. H. Pittard and Son, Langport, at 
£372, for rebuilding Bottle Bridge. 

IRVINE.—The extensions of the Cunning- 
ham Combination Poorhouse have been com- 
pleted. The new buildings include a board 
room, governor’s office, and probationary 
wards, and have cost £5,000. Mr. Hay was 
the architect 

LITTLEHAMPTON. — The tender of 
Messrs. Linfield and Sons at £1,446 has been 
accepted for the new pavilion and shelter. 

LONDON.—H.M.. the King laid the 
foundation stone, on Thursday last, of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 
buildings, at South Kensington, on a site ad- 
joining the Royal College of Music. The 
new buildings, designed by Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., will house the mining, metallurgical, 
geological, and engineering departments of 
the Imperial College. 

LONDON.—The County Council are 
about to rebuild the School of Photo En- 
raving and Lithography, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, at a cost of £15,000. 

NORTHAMPTON .—A roller-skating rink 
has been erected at the George Hotel. The 
floor surface is rroft. by 53ft., and there is 
a promenade bay 52ft. by 42ft. Mr. E. F. 
Goulding was the architect, and Mr. A. M. 
Dunham. the contractor. 

NOTTINGHAM.—The foundation stones 
of the Albert Hall Institute in Great Hall 
Street, Derby Road, have been laid. The 
building is designed in the Old English style 
of architecture with half timber work, the 
remainder being done in buff bricks. On the 


lower floor there are to be a gymnasium, a 
billard-room, buffet, reading-room, and kit- 
chen, this floor being designed exclusively 
for the use of the men. On the first fioor 
is to be a hall, capable of seating about 600, 
together with two or three offices, for mis- 
sion work. On the middle floor there will be 
a suite of four rooms for the sisters of the 
mission, and on the second floor a large 
church parlour and five other rooms of 
various sizes, to be used for church meetings 
ofalikinds. On the top there are a hall, 4s5ft. 
by 30ft., and eight small rooms, to be utilised 
for the girls’ social work. The institute is 
of fireproof construction throughout, and is 
estimated to cost nearly £9,000, exclusive of 
furnishing. Mr. A. E. Lambert is the archi- 
tect: 


PARTICK.—A new Congregational church 
is being erected here from the designs of Mr. 
George Simpson, Glasgow. The church is 
being. built of red sandstone, and will ac- 


commodate 600 persons. There is also a 
hall to hold 250. The cost will be £3,000. 
PELTON.—A new institute has been 


erected by the owners of the Pelton Colliery 
for their workmen. Mr. J. T. Lee, F.R.I.B.A., 
is the architect, and a drawing of the build- 
ing is exhibited at the Royal Acacemy. 

PERTH.—The foundation stone of the 
new City Hall has been laid by Lord Provost 
Cuthbert. Mr. C. E. Clifford, of Glasgow, is 
the architect. 


PORTADOWN (IRELAND).—New Na- 


tional schools have been opened here. Mr. 
J. W. Walby was the architect, and the 
builders were Messrs. Collen Brothers. The 


total cost was £2,400. 


PORT-GLASGOW. — The _ improvement 
schenie in the Bay Area, to cost upwards of 
£80,000 has been commenced by the demoli- 
tion of the old properties. Messrs. P. 
McBride and Co., contractors, of Port-Glas- 
gow, have secured the contracts for the digger, 
mason, brick, slater, and joiner works. 


~RAWDON.—A new R.C. church for the 
districts of Rawdon, Yeadon, and Guiseley, 
has been erected here. Mr. E. Simpson, of 
Bradford, was the architect. 

RETFORD.—The foundation stone of a 
new dispensary in connection with Retford 
Hospital was laid on the 30th ult. The 
building, in the Gothic style, has been de- 
signed by Mr. William Southall, and the con- 
tract has been let to Messrs. Thomas Hop- 
kiasoa and Son, of Retford. 

SANDYFORD.—A new Wesleyan chapel 
for 300 persons is being erected at a cost of 
42,009. Mr. Henry Dain, of Tunstall, is the 
architect,,and Mr. Paul Pemberton, Tunstall, 
is the builder. 

SCHOLES.—The Barwick Parish Council 
offices have been opened. The premises pro- 
vide a council room 28ft. by 18ft., with living 
accommodation for the assistant overseer, at 
a cost of £650. Mr. H. M. Chippindale, of 
Scholes, was the architect, and Mr. G. Wil- 
son, of Whitkirk, the builder. 

SCISSETT.—A new parish room is being 
erected here at a cost, including land, of 
1,200. Messrs. John Kirk and Sons,’ of 
Huddersfield, are the architects; and con- 
tracts have been let to the following :— 
Mason and bricklayers’ work, Messrs. George 
Hinchhff and Son, Clayton West; joiners’ 
work, Messrs. Issac Wray and Son, Clayton 
West; plasterers’ work, Mr. W. S. Need- 
ham, Clayton West ; plumbers’ work, Messrs. 
George Garton and Son, Huddersfield ; 
painters’ work, Mr. William Jubb, Denby 
Dale; slaters’ work, Mr. W. E. Jowett, Hud- 
dersfield ; concreters’ work, Mr. John Cooke, 
Huddersfield; and heating apparatus work 
by Messrs. T. A. Heaps and Co., Ltd., Hud- 
dersfield. 

SELBY.—A new oil and cake mill for 
Messrs. Joseph Watson and Sons, Ltd., soap 
manufacturers, of Leeds, is in course of erec- 
tion at an estimated cast of £100,000. Sir 
Alfred Gelder, F.R.I.B.A., of Hull, is the 
architect. 
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SOUTHAMPTON.—A new wing is being 
added to the Western District Council 
Schools to provide additional accommodation 
for 240 boys, 240 girls, and 120 infants. The 
cost is estimated at £6,500. The plans have 
been prepared by the Borough Engineer. 

SUNDERLAND.—tThe west end branch 
library, erected at the cost of Mr. Carnegie, 
has been opened. Mr. Hedley was the archi- 
tect. 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—The contract 
for the erection of the Council’s new school 
at Sutton-in-Ashfield has been let to Messrs. 
T. Fish and Sons, of Nottingham, for £5,738 
12s. The school is to provide accommodation 
for 200 scholars in the higher standards, and 
120 in the higher elementary. Provision will 
be made for a cookery room and laboratory, 
and a workshop for manual instruction. 

SWANSEA.—A large block of shops and 
offices is to be erected at the corner of College 
and Castle Streets for Messrs. James and 
Gustavus. Mr. Sydney Crocker, of Cardigan 
Chambers, Swansea, is the architect. 

TAYPORT.—A new hall, accommodating 
200 people, in connection with the Queen 
Street U.F. Church, has been erected. Mr. 
Alex. Lickley, of Bank Street, Dundee, is 
the architect, and the following were the 
contractors :—Mason, Mr. W. Kemp; joiner, 
Mr. W. Dowie; plasterer, Mr. C. Ferrie; 
painter, Mr. G. Harley—all of Tayport; 
plumbers, Messrs. Murray and Son, Broughty 


Ferry; slater, Messrs. A. Hogg and Son, 
Broughty Ferry; heating engineers, Messrs. 
James Fyffe and Son, Dundee. 
TIDWORTH.—The new Garrison Theatre 
has been opened. The new building pro- 
vides seating accommodation for 1,250 per- 
sons, and is a plain structure harmonising 


with the surrounding barrack buildings. 
Messrs. Billett and Musselwhite were the 
contractors, and the cost was more than 
£,4,000. 


WOKING.—The London and South Wes- 
tern Railway Orphanage buildings have been 
completed. They are designed to house 150 
children, and are faced with red brick and 
stone dressings. Mr. W, E. Trevena, of 
Farnborough, was the architect, and Mr. E. 
C. Hughes, of Wokingham, the builder. The 
total cost, including equipment, amounts to 
£24,000. 

YEALMPTON. — A new Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel and school is being erected 
at a cost of £1,090. Mr. F. A. Wiblin, of 
Plymouth, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Prowse and Son, of Ermington, are the con- 
tractors. 

YORK.—A new Wesleyan Methodist Sun- 
day School is being erected in Acomb Road, 
to accommodate from 300 to 4oo scholars. 
The cost will be about £3,200. Mr. T. Monk- 
man is the architect, and the following con- 
tracts have been let :—-Brickwork, Messrs. F. 
Shepherd and Son ; woodwork, Mr. G. Mans- 
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pulled down, and it is of a rich brown colour. 


field ; slating, Messrs. J. Dodgson and Son; 
plastering, Messrs. Young and Sons; plumb- 
ing, etc., Mr. J. H. Shouksmith; painting, 
Mr. R. Pearson, all of York; hot water en- 
gineers, Messrs. W. Richardson and Co., 
Darlington. 


CONTRACTORS’ USE OF COAL: 
A CCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF 
J YING. 


By a Contractor. 


Coal is always an unsatisfactory thing for 
a contractor to buy, because there is no item 
for it in a bill of quantities. It neverthe- 
less forms a very serious item in his yearly 
expenditure. The results of the scientific 
testing of materials generally are steadily 
coming to be regarded as the only intelli- 
gent basis of purchase. 

Few contractors would buy Portland 
cement without being satisfied that it came 
up to the British standard specification, but: 
so long as cement conforms to the British 
standard, it will satisfy the architect or en- 
gineer who is superintending the contract. 
Why not apply the system to coal? 


Absence of a Standard for Coal. 

With coal buying, however, there is no. 
standard to which the quality of any par- 
ticular sample can be referred for compari- 
son. As coal is a natural and varying pro- 
duct, it is obvious that a fixed standard is 
impossible. It is, however, not only pos- 
sible, but extremely simple and inexpensive 
to establish by tests the money value of any 
particular coal. At present the ordinary 
method of buying is to order a sample truck 
load. If the quality and price seem satis- 
factory to the individual buyer, he will place 
the order on the understanding, either ex- 
pressed or implied, that further supplies 
shall be equal to the first truck load. He 
may even specify that the deliveries shall be 
from the same seam of the same colliery. 
He has, however, no assurance that he will 
continue to get coal as good as the first 
truck load. There remains the question as 
to how he shall test such deliveries. 

The writer of this article, before going fur- 
ther, would make it clear that he is in no 
way an expert in coal, but is setting down his 
own experience in coal buying, with the 
record of actual purchases and the results 
obtained from them. He felt, on starting 
to buy coal for a large contract near London, 
that the time had come to be-satisfied no 
longer with any particular coal because it 
was black, but to employ some simple and 
practical method by which a uniform amount 
of steam-raising power could be secured for 
every penny that was spent. The practice 
of paying for coal according to its steam- 
raising power, and not on the arbitrary price 
per ton asked by a coal merchant, is well 
established in the United States. It is also 
employed in England by large and regular 
users, such as electric generating stations 
and Government Departments. There is no 
reason, however, why any contractor who 
uses as much as 50 tons a week should not 
adopt the same methods, though in a form 
simpler than obtains with very large organi- 
sations. 

{Methods of Coal Analysis. 

There are roughly two sorts of analyses of 
coal which can be taken. One gives the 
percentage of carbon, ash, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, and sulphur. Such an analysis 
is largely of academic interest. Contractors 
do not want to know about hydrogen and 
nitrogen, but about steam-raising. As to 
sulphur, contractors’ plant is rarely of a deh- 
cate character, ror is it generally too well 
maintained.. An excess of sulphur in coal 
tends to produce corrosion of the fire-box, 
but with boilers of simple type this is not a 
serious matter. To take tests for sulphur, 
and to establish any scheme for reducing the 
price of any particular coal by reason of its 
excess of sulphur, brings in an unpractical 
element of complication. The quantity of 
sulphur, then, is neglected in the present 
consideration of the question. 
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Inside some fine oak panelling and a massive oak staircase have been preserved, 


The other and more practical form of 
analysis gives the percentages of moisture 
and ash, and the evaporative power of the 
coal. The point to keep in view all the 
time is the contractors’ use of coal, which 
is to boil water. The main feature to look 
for in every analysis is, therefore, evapora- 
tive power. This can be stated in three 
ways—(r1) as calories, (2) in pounds of water 
evaporated by a pound of coal, and (3) in 
B.T.U. (British thermal units). All these 
three expressions of steam-raising capacity 
have a fixed relationship to each other, but 
British thermal units have been taken in this 
article as the most convenient for calcula- 
tion, and the other two expressions are there- 
fore omitted from the tables to appear later. 
Calories can readily be turned into B.T.U. 
by multiplying by g and dividing by s5. 

The Cost of Carriage. 

It must be clearly understood that - the 
B.T.U. afforded by different classes of coal 
must be considered, not alone, but in rela- 
tion to the prices of the different coals de- 
livered at the site where the coal is to be 
used. The cheapest coal may well prove, 
by reason of its low efficiency, to be the 
most expensive in actual use. The point to 
which the coal has to be delivered is obvi- 
ously of supreme importance. One colliery 
may produce a coal which gives 1o per cent. 
more in B.T.U. for the same price per ton 
at the pit’s mouth, than the product of ano- 
ther colliery, but the higher cost of carriage 
of the superior coal may wipe out the advan- 
tage. All calculations, therefore, should be 
based on the price of the coal, including 
carriage to its place of use. 


The Value of Tests. 

The purpose of this article is to show the 
value of adjusting the purchase price of coal 
on a sliding scale according to its value in 
B.T.U., but even if the method (to be later 
described) is not adopted, tests are worth 
their cost, if only as enabling the consumer 
to check the varying quality of consignments 
of the same coal. 


Ten Typical Tests. 

Coal from 1o different collieries was tested. 
In each case, from 30 to 100 tons were pur- 
chased at the best prices that the respective 
merchants would quote, and these prices 
(which include delivery) will be shown in a 
table. In some cases the colliery issues 
copies of the analyst’s certificate of the 
tests they have made on their coal. These 
are for two main reasons _ unsatisfac- 
tory. In three colliery certificates which 
are now before the writer, one is dated 
December, 1900, another September, 1903, and 
another June, 1904, It is obvious that the 
seams tested at those dates may have been 
worked out, and the coal now being pro- 
duced may be from a better or worse seann. 
Moreover, these tests are sometimes taken on 
dry coal, i.e., on coal which has been arti- 
ficially dried. Seeing that, as proved, the 
moisture of different coals varies between 
Io per cent. and 18 per cent., and that the 
weight of coal which a contractor buys in- 
cludes its moisture, and that the proportion 
of moisture greatly affects its steam-raising 
Capacity, colliery certificates on analysis 
made in this artificial way need not be re- 
garded very seriously. 

In some cases the colliery certificates do 
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the coal less than justice. In one series of 
tests on three actual deliveries, the B.T.U. 
averaged 12204, whereas the printed analysis 
issued by the colliery of the same coal 
showed only 11768. The discrepancies, 
however, are generally the other way. 

For instance, the sample of coal first tested 
should have given on the basis of the col- 
liery certificate 76 B.T.U. per penny of cost 
per ton, whereas on the test of an actual con- 
signment it only yielded 66. In the case of 
sample B the disproportion was even 
greater, 72.5 as compared with 58. 

It is clear that with coals of different price 
some common standard of value must be 
obtained, and the writer has adopted what 
seems a Simple method, viz., of dividing the 
number of British thermal units by the num- 
ber of British thermal units by the number 
of pence of cost per ten, the result being 
the number of units per penny. 

English v. Scotch Coal. 

The ascertained units as shown on the ten 
qualities examined vary from 58 to 74.5. In 
other words, if all coal purchased had been 
equal to the sample ‘“‘J 1,’ a saving in cost 
of 22 per cent. would have been effected. 

Sample K, however, was one sample out 
of four consignments from the same district 
—viz., Fifeshire—though not from the same 
colliery, and it is of course doubtful as to 
whether further consignments from K col- 
liery would have yielded such a high steam- 
raising capacity. It is obvious, however, 
that these Scotch coals were of better value 
on the average (the price per ton being taken 
into consideration) than the average of the 
English coals marked A to H in the table, 
as they yielded an average on the four sam- 
ples of 70.5 units per penny. This result, 
compared with coal B, shows a saving of 
about 18 per cent., and compared with 
B.T.U. 63 the average of English coals A to 
H a saving of 11 per cent. (The tables will 
appear with the concluding portion of the 
articles.) 

It must be understood, however, that this 
comparison of English and Scotch coals with 
a verdict in favour of the Scotch product 
apples only to the prices charged for the 
particular deliveries and to the particular 
contract, which is on the Thames and is 
served by a convenient wharf. The condi- 
tions were therefore ideal for the economical 
transit of Scotch coal, which was entirely 
water-borne. Had the contract been only 
ten miles from the river, thus necessitating 
rail as well as water carriage, the extra cost 
of freight might have turned the scale in 
favour of English coal. By the same token 
a reduction in the price of one of the Eng- 
lish coals had, as will presently be seen, the 
same effect. 


Proportion of Stack and Hardness of Coa] 

There are two other general considerations 
to be taken into account in comparing Eng- 
lish and Scotch steam coals. English steam 
coals are generally either handpicked or 
screened, and have very little slack or dust. 
Scotch coals are sometimes sold in London 
as they come from the colliery, and the per- 
centage of slack is high. 

Even if a Scotch coal starts from Scotland 
screened, the increased handling will pro- 
duce a considerable amount of slack, even if 
the coal be hard, and if it be soft the amount 
will be excessive. In practice, slack gets 
wasted, and even if a high calorific value is 
secured from the large coal, it may well 
prove more economical to be content with a 
smaller result of B.T.U. per penny from a 
coal of which every ounce will be used in the 
furnaces and in using which waste is inap- 
preciable. Further, some of the Scotch 
coals are markedly softer than some samples 
of good English coal, and give more trouble 
in stoking, with the result that firemen tend 
to use their fuel wastefully. 

It is impossible to establish by tests the 
proportion of slack, and the buyer must 
therefore judge of this side of the question 
by his own or his colleagues’ practical ob- 
servations. (See a later paragraph.) 

Moisture and Asb. 

The percentages of moisture and ash are 

not of such importance in determining the 
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choice of a coal as the yield in thermal units, 
but they should not be altogether disre- 
garded. An excess either of moisture or 
ash, or of both, has the result of reducing 
the number of B.T.U. yielded, but the dis- 
advantages produced by such excesses have 
been to a large extent discounted before the 
steam-raising value of the coal is established. 
It is nevertheless true, that if there is an 
undue excess of moisture, part of the steam- 
raising capacity of the coal is employed in 
driving off that moisture instead of in heat- 
ing the boiler. With respect to ash, an ex- 
cessive percentage not only means undue 
clinkering, but also that an excess of weight 
amounting in one case to more than 15 per 
cent. has to be carted about the. contract. 
Moreover, so great an excess of ash means a 
very slaty coal, and firemen are hkely to 
throw aside and waste lumps which are par- 
ticularly slaty. In ordering coal which will 
be paid for on the result of analysis, it is 
therefore reasonable that the buyer should 
specify a maximum percentage both of mois- 
ture and ash, say 12 per cent. of moisture 
and 5 per cent. of ash, and penalise the coal 
merchants if these percentages prove to be 
higher on test. Suitable reductions per ton 
are 1d. per ton for every one per cent. above 
the maximum percentages fixed. No rule 
can, however, be laid down, as the fixing of 
maximums must depend on the normal per- 
centages yielded by the coal ordinarily used 
in the district. 


Slow v. Quick Burning Coal. 


If a fire can be kept under perfect control. 
it-is immaterial whether the coal burns 
slowly or quickly ; the B.T.U.’s given by the 
coal are the sole consideration. Contractors’ 
plant consisting of portable engines, cranes, 
locos, etc., perhaps scattered over a con- 
tract of large area, does not, however, get 
the supervision that boilers assembled under 
one roof can receive, nor do contractors’ fire- 
men give the necessary attention to damping 
down a fire either mechanically or by throw- 
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ing ash or clinker if the fire is burning too 
furiously. Some Scotch steam coals burn 
more freely than do English, and an English 
coal yielding rather fewer B.T.U. may there- 
fore prove to be more economical in use. 
Fast burning is often, however, due to the 
virtues of a coal (viz., low percentages of 
moisture and ash) rather than to its vices. 
If a coal is dry when bought, it will obvi- 
ously burn faster than if wet. 
Expensive v. Cheap Coal. 

In theory it is immaterial whether an ex- 
pensive or a cheap coal be purchased, pro- 
viding the standard number of B.T.U. per 
penny per ton is maintained. In practice, 
however, a contractor will be wise to buy a 
coal of average price. To buy the cheapest 
means excessive percentage of ash or mois- 
ture. The most expensive are equally un- 
desirable, for the following reasons: There is 
apt to be a considerable waste of coal on a 
builder’s contract, particularly if the plant 
is spread over a fairly large area. Assuming 
that 5 or 10 per cent. of the bulk of the coal 
never gets into the firebox, it is better that 
a cheap coal should be wasted rather than 
an expensive one. The Welsh smokeless 
coals have a very high calorific value, but 
they are costly in London, and do not prove 
economical unless carefully used. It is un- 
usual for a contractor to get into trouble 
through discharging black smoke, and the 
smokeless merit of Welsh coal need not 
generally be taken into account. 

The Practical Man. 

Questions of this kind need to be considered 
by the practical men on the works, and their 
opinion of the comparative value of different 
coals should be taken into account in con- 
junction with the results of tests. The casual 
opinions of crane drivers do not deserve too 
close attention, as their knowledge does not 
extend to the price paid, and consequently 
does not take into account the amount of 
steam raised per penny. The present writer 
in one case ordered two consignments of 


coal from the same district, one from the 
best seams and one from the poorest, the 
difference in price being 5s. 5d. per ton. The 
speed of burning was about the same in both 
cases; the yield of B.T.U. was higher by 
3,500 in the case of the superior coal ; the in- 
ferior coal produced five times the normal 
amount of ash, yet the crane driver reported 
the inferior coal to be the better of the two! 
Experiences of this kind create a feeling of 
some doubt as to the value of firemen’s 
opinions. The opinion of the practical man 
is of peculiar value when considering as to 
which of two or three coals yielding the same 
number of B.T.U. per penny per ton shall in 
future be ordered. His report on proportion 
of slack, clean burning, absence or presence 
of undue clinkering, and general economy of 
use, will enable the buyer to come to a cor- 
rect decision. 
(To be concluded.) Fs 


PAINT AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO STRUCTURAL STEEL.* 


By Gaston Depierres. 


(Continued from page 527.) 


Mr. Davidson said he should like to re- 
mark about the imperviousness of the paint, 
as he thought that this characteristic was 
perhaps as important as the quality of the 
pigment. Linseed oil in his opinion was: by 
no means impervious to moisture.». He had 
been informed that. if: a*dried linseed oil 
film was put into water it would be found 
that in an hour and ‘a half the water had 
assumed a somewhat cloudy appearance, and 
if the film was taken out and examined under ~ 
the microscope, it would show distinct - 
globules of water. There were other oils on 


*Abstract of concluding portion ot’ discussion on paper 
read by Mr. Gaston Depierres at a meeting of the Paint 
and Varnish Society. Other abstracts have appeared in 
the issue for April 7, p. 301,,and that of June 2, p.'526 - 
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The ground floor is faced with plain unpolished granite, the upper part with red bricks, t 

bays are covered with cast lead; in the centre of each space is an enriched panel with monogram painted and 

gilded. The cornice is of wood, and the roofs are covered with dark red hand-made Wrotham tiles, 

also designed the shop on the left-hand side of the bank, and supplied sketches for the front of the Bell Hotel on 
the right-hand side, -ut had no control over the latter work in detail, 


Mr. Newton 


very sad one. Paints specially prepared for 
specific work were specified by engineers ; 
the contracts were let and sub-let, and the 
painting was often pushed off to the last 
minute, so that it was impossible to expect 
a satisfactory job. But if anything went 
wrong it was the paintmaker who got the 
blame. He thought that great attention 
ought to be paid by engineers to the work- 
people who were employed to do painting 
work. It seemed to be a prevalent idea that 
anybody was able to do painting work, and, 
in fact, till quite recently any paint was 
considered good enough. They might have 
the best material to suit certain purposes, 
but what the paintmaker could not do was 
to make paint foolproof. On examining so- 
called empty packages returned to them, the 
manufacturers often found half the contents 
at the bottom of the keg, and this was only 
one of many points which went to show the 
need for practical painters. 

Mr. R. C. Bussell said that Mr. Depierres 
had mentioned in his paper that if he was 
given a specification it was the duty of any 
intelligent paint maker to endeavour to live 
up to it. In connection with that remark, 
and rising out of the remarks of the last 
speaker, the following seemed to him to be 
typical of the specification which would be 
drawn up by the average painter :—A paint 
that does not want stirring; to be applied 
by a casual labourer at night, in a fog, on 
a wet surface; a paint free under the brush 
which will dry hard at once with an elastic 
enamel surface, and remain so for ever. 

Mr. Jennings said he would like to hear 
from the lecturer whether he considered 
natural graphite, which was practically pure, 
was more productive when made into paint 
than one which was mixed with, say, 50 
per cent. of a material such as silica. With 
regard to imbedding iron in cement, during 
the last two years he had made some experi- 
ments with Portland gement as a protective 
paint for iron, and he thought that such a 
paint, if mixed with casein or a material 
of that nature, would make an excellent pro- 
tective paint for iron. He thought Mr. 
Oliver’s remarks as to results recorded by 
the Architectural Association showed conclu- 
sively that iron, when imbedded in Portland 
cement, did not rust. Regarding Mr. 
McIntosh’s remarks as to opposite results 
being obtained in America, these results were 
probably due to the fact that in America 
very. little Portland cement was used, and 
other cements did not seem so satisfactory 
for the purpose in question. He thought 


the market which were capable, when pro- 
perly used, of making a paint which would 
yield much better results for steel and iron 
than did linseed oil paints. 

Mr. J. Russell Thornbery asked whether it 
was not a fact that red oxides would absorb 
moisture more rapidly than the harder oxides 
of iron and the magnetic oxides? Another 
point which occurred to him was that some 
suggestions were made by experts that were 
very difficult of being carried out in actual 
work. What had to be done was to find 
some means of applying a paint under prac- 
tical conditions, and to use a paint of a 
suitable nature for the work. The sugges- 
tion that the paint should be kept in hot- 
water baths during application was not in 
his opinion practicable when one considered 
the conditions under which paints had often 
to be applied. With regard to painting dur- 
ing moisture and condensation forming on 
metal, he might mention a case which had 
come under his notice in that connection. A 
ship, having been painted, started on her 
voyage, and after getting into the Gulf 
Stream the whole of the paint simply slipped 
off. On careful examination as to the cause 
of this occurrence, it was found that the ship 
had been painted during a frost, the whole 
of the metal being covered with a coat of 
ice when the paint was applied, consequently 
it only needed a warmer temperature for the 
foundation to thaw, and the ship simply 
shed its coat. The conditions under which 
contract work was often executed made 
painting a very difficult undertaking, and the 
life of the paint manufacturer oftentimes a 
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there was a great future for a protective 
paint made from Portland cement. 

Mr. Davis thanked Mr. Depierres for his 
very excellent paper, which had been very 
beneficial to him, and he thought it was 
particularly interesting just at this time, 
when so much steel was being used in build- 
ing construction. He should like to suggest 
that this excellent and practical paper should 
be sent to a journal which was widely read 
by architects and engineers, as he felt sure 
it would be well received by members of the 
architectural profession. 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Cruickshank 
Smith said that he should like to focus the 
attention of the Society in connection with 
this question of corrosion on two or three 
salient points. In the first place, it had 
been abundantly proved that linseed oil was 
a medium which, when in the form of a dried 
film, was permeable to moisture. That was 
a point which the paint maker and the paint 
user would do well to thoroughly realise. 
Secondly, Mr. Depierres only referred cur- 
sorily to a very important point, namely, 
the electrolytic theory in regard to the forma- 
tion of rust. This theory was first of all 
brought forward by Wightman, and had now 


been elaborated by Dr. Cushman, of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the U.S. Government 
at Washington. Cushman had investigated 
the results both of Moody and his collabora- 
tors, and Dunstan and his collaborators, and 
had come to the conclusion that their re- 
sults were only partially true, and he had 
elaborated a theory of his own based on 
electrolytic action. Cushman’s investigation 
and experiments had brought about some 
very curious results in regard to pigments. 
When certain pigments were applied to iron, 
and exposed to influences which would under 
normal conditions induce corrosion, it was 
found that some of them retarded or even 
prevented corrosion. Cushman had _ there- 
fore divided- pigments into three classes, 
namely, inhibitors or preventors of corro- 
sion, stimulators of corrosion, and indeter- 
minates, the latter class including those 
which, according to the present observations, 
neither stimulated nor prevented corrosion. 
Thirdly, he thought they had heard from all 
the speakers sufficient to indicate that neither 
the paint maker working by himself, nor the 
paint user working by himself, was likely to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of all the 
problems connected with the prevention of 
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The exterior is faced with Wrotham bricks and dressings of 
Internally the church has barrel ceilings, and 
yw, the plaster is left rough-faced. The chancel floor is temporarily paved with red tiles; the altar hangings, stalls, etc., are also temporary. 


corrosion and the preparation of a satis- 
factory protective paint. It required the 
skill and technical knowledge of both the 
scientific manufacturer and the practical user 
to elucidate the problem, and he considered 
that it lay within the province of that Society 
to bring together the trained skill of both 
sides of the industry in order to see whether 
they could not advance the present fund of 
technical knowledge, and so help to bring 
about a solution of the difficulties that beset 
this question. 

Mr. Depierres, in replying, said that with 
regard to Mr. Robertson’s query in connec- 
tion. with oxide of iron, there were, of course, 
many grades and kinds of oxides of iron. 
Based on the electrolytic theory, magnetic’ 
oxide of iron has often been recommended 
as an inhibitor of rust, but, personally, he 
had been unable to find any advantage over 
the anhydrous ferric oxide. With regard to 
Mr. Robertson’s query as to the existence of 
natural magnetic oxide, it is said that a ferric 
oxide is found in nature having magnetic 
properties, and of a light red colour, but it 
has never been offered on the market com- 
mercially. He could not agree that artificial 
oxide of iron was better than natural oxide. 
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Zo the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Str,—In my previous communication on 
concrete bridges (three-hinged types) which 
you kindly inserted in your issue of May 
26th, I mentioned that the Dusseldorf Ex- 
hibition bridge was eventually destroyed by 
means of strong explosives. May I now 
supplement the information given in the pre- 
vious number with a brief account of the 
method of destruction as carried out by the 
contractors for the removal? The bridge 
was completely stripped down to the arch 
ring, wedge-shaped sections were cut out on 
each side at about 3 metres from the spring- 
ing, approximately 1.25 metres in from each 
face, thus leaving about 6% metres of 
arch ring, which was then drilled for 10 
charges on a radial line, 60 centimetres in 
from the back or extrados, there being on 
the intrados the tension cracks from the test 
loading carried out previous by the German 
engineers. By the explosion of these 10 
charges simultaneously at each hole, conical 
portions of concrete were blown out, and the 
neighbouring or surrounding portions were 
somewhat loosened without effecting the de- 
sired downfall. Then the workmen with 
hammer and chisel attacked the remaining 
sound portions, till only 1.7 metres remained, 
which was then blasted with three more 
charges, thus completely effecting the down- 
fall of a somewhat remarkable _ structure. 
This bridge was a pure concrete bridge, no 
reinforcement being used at all in the 
arch ring. At the same time a side wall, 
partly supporting an 8-metre span reinforced 
concrete floor, was blown down, leaving the 
floor suspended in mid-air, thus acting as a 
somewhat wide cantilever, which was still 
used as a runway for loaded barrows, and 
workmen passing over same in complete 


safety till it was eventually demolished. 
Then, again, when ro charges were exploded 
in an 8-metre wider floor, with beams carry- 
ing same (T-beam section), the result was 
not total destruction, but the expected coni- 
cal hole formation with radiating cracks 
from the hole outwards, thus proving how 
tenacious the construction was. Herr Duc- 
ker and Co. were the contractors for the re- 
moval of the exhibition buildings devoted to 
concrete and cement. 

These few particulars are given in the 
hope that they will counteract in some way 
or other the published reports of reinforced 
concrete failures, as given by papers with 
little or no knowledge of the subject. In 
conclusion, I would like to state that Herr 
Dyckerhoff gives the time increment of 
strength in a table published by him as fol- 
lows: Amongst others a 1.6.10 mixture in 
kg/qcm. (kilogrammes per square centimetre) 
gave at 7 months 121 kg/qcm., at 1 year 
165 kg/qcm., at 10 years: 233 kg/qcm. Thus 
it will be seen the strength has increased 
nearly double that at 7 months. What 
would it be in 100 years assuming this rate of 
increase ? 

JAMES SMYTH. 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


The London County Council, at its meet- 
ing yesterday (Tuesday), had under con- 
sideration the following recommendations 
(with others). In each case consent was ad- 
vised by the Building Act Committee :— 

Erection of buildings on the western side 
of Church Street, Chelsea, between King’s 
Road and Elm Park Road, on the applica- 
tion of Mr. C. W. Stephens, on behalf of the 


/ Vale Estate Company, Limited. 


Erection of buildings on the eastern side of 
Stamford Hill, Hackney, to abut also upon 
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the southern side of Upper Clapton Road, 
on the application of Edmondsons, Ltd. 

Erection of a building at No. 230, Laven- 
der Hill, Battersea, with a one-storey shop 
in front, on the application of Mr. A. White- 
law, on behalf of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. 

Erection of a building at the rear of the 
German Sailor’s Home, West India Dock 
Road, and Rich Street, Limehouse, to abut 
upon Beccles Street, on the application of 
Mr. G. Waymouth. 

Erection of a building on the site of No. 
7, Fort Street, Stepney, on the application of 
Mri. ox: 

Rebuilding of the ‘‘Navy Arms’ public- 
house on the eastern side of New King 
Street, Deptford, abutting also upon the 
southern side of Prince Street, on the appli- 
cation of Messrs. Wylson and Long, on be- 
half of Truman, Hanbury, Buxton and Co., 
Limited. r 

Formation of a new street for carriage 
traffic to lead from Tothill Street to Princes 
Street, Westminster, on the application of 
Drivers, Jonas and Co. 

Erection of rooms upon the flat roofs of 
three buildings known as Sussex Mansions, 
Old Brompton Road, Kensington, on the ap- 
plication of Mr. W. H. Collbran. 


Federation News. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary: T. Costigan. 


The following fixtures for July were 
arranged :—Last Thursday, special Council 
meeting, 4 p.m.; Thursday, 15th, Council 
meeting, 4 p.m.; Organisation Committee 
meeting, 2.30’p.m. Meetings of the Institute 
of Builders, and of the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution, were announced under “ Coming 
Events.” 
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This cottage is now in course of erection, and is the first of a series of cottages to be erected on the Woodley Field Estate at Hexham, 


The walls are built of rubble 


pbk Pa posed floor level and rr inch brickwork above, rough casted with two coats Portland cement and dashed with white Derbyshire spar. The roof will be 

brick with red pantiles, and the windows will be wood casements opening outwards, The floor of the Loggia and the landing and steps at front entrance will be of 
ick on edge-set in squares. The contractor for this cottage is Mr. James I, Murray of Hexham, and the architect, Mr. Edward Cratney of Wallsend and Newcastle, 
. . ; who is also responsible for the laying out of the estate. 
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“NEW DEPARTURE” 


Trade and Craft. 


“New Departure” Bells or Gongs. 


The ingeniously contrived clockwork bells 
or gongs introduced into this country from 
America several years ago have become very 
popular for various services, especially for 
the front doors of suburban houses. ‘‘All 
the latest modern. conveniences,” in small 
houses, are apt to include an ‘exceedingly 
fragile electric installation, in which wires, 
bells, and batteries are, singly or in unison, 
so constantly out of order as to constitute a 
nuisance rather than a convenience. The 
‘“‘New Departure’? door gong, as. the writer 
happens to know from personal experience, 
completely. relieves the householder of 
this threefold source of worry and vexa- 
tion. It offers, as its. vendors claim, 
“electric results without a battery.” 
Very slight pressure on a button causes the 
gong to sound for as long as the button is 
held. There are gongs in which the neces- 
sary force to operate the striking mechanism 
must be applied direct. In the ‘New De- 
parture”’ gong, however, the operating force 
is stored up in a clock-spring, and is re- 
leased with a light touch on the button. The 
mechanism is wound up by simply turning 
the gong. Beyond doing this four or five 
times in the course of a year—and the wind- 
ing takes but a few seconds—the apparatus 
requires no attention whatever. The writer 
has had one in use on a hard-worked front- 
door for about five years, and it has never 
given the slightest trouble. The fixing could 
hardly be more simple. There is nothing to 
do beyond boring a hole to take the push- 
wire between the clockwork on the inner side 
of the door and the button on the outer, 
and to screw the mechanism and the door- 
plate into their respective positions. The 
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DOOR BELLS AND GONGS 


whole operation can be performed in about 
ten minutes. The sectional illustration (Fig. 
1) shows the whole process ata glance. Fig. 
2 illustrates one of the door-plates, of which 
there. are many different patterns, plain and 
ornamental, in brass or bronze finish. There 
are also several types of apparatus, all, how- 
ever, acting on the same principle, which is 
adapted to various requirements. A thumb- 
piece, turning both left and right, may be 
adopted instead of the push-button. By a 
simple arrangement of cranks, the gong can 
be actuated from a distance—as from -front- 
door to kitchen, or from the inside of a 
Carriage to the coachman’s seat.’ The ‘ap- 
paratus is also mounted on various kinds of 
stands, to form call-bells for tea-rooms, 
offices, etc., and there is a special arrange- 
ment producing an effective alarum for auto- 
mobiles. A new and much cheaper model 
of door-bell is of the push-button (clockwork) 
pattern, and has a stamped dome and finger- 
plate instead of the cast dome and plate of 
the regular patterns. It will no doubt be 
largely used for the cheaper classes of dwel- 
lings. Messrs. John H. Graham and Co., 
118-122, Holborn, London, E.C., are the 
agents in this country. 


Messrs. Veritys’ Electrical Supplies 
Catalogue. 

Veritys, Ltd., electrical manufacturers, 
whose works are at Aston, Birmingham, 
and who have sale depots in London, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, and Dublin, besides 
export offices at 31, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C., have found that, 
with the growth of the electrical industry, 
the wholesale catalogue in one huge 
volume has become too cumbersome for 
convenient service. Accordingly, the firm 


ROBERT ADAMS’ “CROWN VICTOR” SPRING HINGE, 
with silent check action—showing its unequalled opening capacity. 


divided their catalogue into two volumes, 
one dealing with the heavier apparatus 
and supplies, the other with fittings. 
They have now carried subdivision a step 
further, dividing the catalogue into three 
volumes, which are of handy and port- 
able size, and are strongly bound, while 
the paper, printing, and illustrations are 
wholly admirable. Such handsome books 
are pleasant to handle and to look upon ; 
and the neat and durable case in which 
they are enclosed is a further concession 
to sightliness and convenience. 


The first volume includes articles that 
Messrs. Verity do not manufacture, such 
as steam and gas engines and other prime 
movers, as well as pulleys and belting, 
CLOM GLC. 


Boilers of all kinds—Cornish, Lanca- 
shire, and water-tubes, horizontal and 
vertical-—atre listed, as well as various 
types of engines and generators; suction 
gas plant and engines being of course in- 
cluded. 


The second volume of the catalogue is 
labelled “sundries,’?’ and comprises sec- 
tions on accessories ; cables, conduits, and 
installation sundries ; bells, bell material, 
and telephones and sundries ; heating and 
cooking; and signs, illumination, and 
theatre apparatus. It enumerates all the 
minor requirements and details of elec- 
tric installation. 


The third volume shows a varied and 
comprehensive collection of fittings. 
The architect or decorator will here find 
ready to his hand, designs that are appli- 
cable to nearly all the circumstances with 
which he is called upon to deal; but 
Messrs. Verity announce that they are 
always pleased to submit special designs 
and to arrange for draughtsmen’s visits 
free of charge. In many respects this 
volume is more than a mere catalogue ; 
it is by way of being a treasury of art 
—a fact for which one should be truly 
grateful, considering the extent to which 
electricity, having become an indispens- 
able adjunct to the modern building, must 
now influence and modify, for good or 
ill, the decorative schemes of architects, 
builders, and decorators. At Aston, Bir- 
mingham, Messrs. Veritys have built up a 
great industry, employing, we_ believe, 
more than 800 persons; and it is indeed 
gratifying to observe, from evidence 
gathered on the spot, as well as from that 
which abounds in this excellent tripartite 
catalogue, that genuine art-craftsmanship 
is here so closely associated with sheer 
utility as to seem almost inseparable 
from it. 
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— 1URING CONCERNS IN ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES, —— Agents for Scotland : Frank G. Price & Co.53, Waterloo St., Glasgow 
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: Srunlichense Notices 


Offices : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. -PUBLISH- 
Inc—$, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 

Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
Countinc Hovuse—817, Gerrard. PuBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication:—THE Bui_pEerRS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— 


ol 
At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom - =#10 10 
By Postto Canada - - - - - milo meO 
By post elsewhere abroad - - - - - 17 4 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied ‘free on application to the 


Publisher. 
Subscribers caa have their volumes bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 


cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - 1s. 6d. 
Each additional line > - F - 6d. 
Three insertions* - - - = = 3s. 0d. 

*This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 

Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open, 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 

The above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, Notices, etc-, 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Legal 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
‘ Price ls. Monthly— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.SA., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features *‘The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,’ with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


Tenders. 


| Addressed postcards, en which lists of tenders 

| may be stated, will be sent free on application 
to the Manager, Buitpers’ JourRNAL, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be 

sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
| day if intended for publication in the following 
| Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Abercarn (Mon).—For Sunday school premises in 
connection with the Garn Congregationa] Church, 
Abercarn. Mr. R. L. Roberts, M.S.A., architect, 
Abercarn :— 

D. Davies and Sons, Cardiff ... 42,472 0 0 
J. Charles a os ae ie 2 22S" Soro 
A. and J. Richards, Grifithstown 1,980 0 0 
S. Edwards, Newbridge, Mon 1,978 oO Oo 
G. F. Leadbetter # 1,930 0 O 
EK. I’. King and Co.... 1,908 0 oO 
J. Jenkins, Ltd. 1,897 0 oO 


J. E. Jones, Abercarn e804 fo. 50 
W. and D. Thomas, Ynysddu, 

Mon. Rs oe bi 1,867 10 6 
A. J. Colborne,* Swindon... eyes OL © 
Rest of Newport. 

*Accepted. 


Basonbridge.—For erection of new milk factory 
at Basonbridge, for the Wilts United Dairies, WEGs, 
Devizes :— 


H. J. Spiller and Son, Taunton . £7,008 
C. Trask and Son, Norton 6,996 
Hayward and Wooster, Bath 6,888 
Bowman and Son, London 6,50 
Gleed Bros., Bridgwater ... a 6,399 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Bristol 6,395 
| Mussell, White and Sapp A 6,296 
| Long and Sons, Bath 6,291 
Downing and Rudman 6,277 


5,887 
5,875 


H. W. Pollard and 
Dove Bros.,* London 


*Accepted. 


Son, Bridgwater 


Brown Lees (Staffs).—For erecting a Primitive 
Methodist Church. Messrs. Elijah Jones and Jack- 


son, architects, to, Albion Street, Hanley :— 
S. Heath Hee te ..-4 1,854 
J. Moss: s.. 1,700 
Sambrook ae 1,700 
Young and Son 1,649 
Yorke and Goodwin 1,630 
Colley and Lindop ... ee 1,626 
Tompkinson and Betteley 1,626 


J. Gallimore ... tie 
C. Comes and Sons ... 
Colclough and Breeze 
Bennett Bros. 

C. Smith 

J. Poole 


July 14, 19 


09. 


.. £1,625 

. 1,620 
1,620 
1,590 


W. Sherratt,* Smallthorne, Stoke 


C. W. Machin of 
*Accepted. 


1,575 
1,500 
1,554 
1,455 


Dunton Green, near Sevenoaks.—For erecting a 
new council school, to accommodate 250, at Dunton 


Green, near Sevenoaks, for Kent Education Com- 
mittee. Mr. W. H. Robinson, architect :— 
S. Edwards ras ie + 633823 10° 6 
F. L. Honess 3,484 0 0 
AK. Taylors. te 3,170.0 0 
W.L. Ballard *and Go. 3,109. O10 
J. Gregory is i Str . OO 
D. Godden and Son 3,065 0 oO 
We EE  Bilay. Bt: 3.087 0 -'o 
IK. W. Jacobs ae 3,024 10 oO 
R. Corben and Son ... 2,998 0 o 
Thomas and Edge ... 2,992 0 0 
R. Durtnell and Sons 2,950 0 oO 
Hayward and Paramor 2,898 0 Oo 
H. Somerford and Son 2,891 0 Oo 
Strange and Son, Ltd. 2,870 0 oO 
Elmore and Son 2,850 0 oO 
West Bros. 2,845 0 O 
R.A. Lowe os. acy on te Sar 6 
G. E. Wallis and Sons, Lid cessisssuno ao 
W. P. Banks .. wie an 2,827 0 0 
Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd. 2,803 -0 oO 
J. and M. Patrick ee. 2,778 0 oO 
Pethick Bros. ... 2,777 0 O 
W. Wallis, Ltd. * 2,795 0 Oo 
Davis and Leaney 2,758 0 0 
F. Webster and Son... 2,730 0 O 
FE. Wallis . Ee 2,670 0 oO 
C. BE. Skinner des 2,664 0 oO 
J. A. Davison ..: ae ae 2,629 0 O 
J. Podger and Son,* Bromley 2,569 0 O 
*Recommended for acceptance. 
Hemsworih (Yorks.).—For new athletic club at 
Iiemsworth, for the South Kirkby, Featherston, 
Hemsworth Collieries, Ltd. Messrs. Garside and 


Ie j 
Pennington, 
the 


architects, Pontefract. 
architects :— 

F, H. and/J.2W. Moore, sShire 
brook = Es eae 

Simpson and Watson, Hemsworth 

W. Hanley, Hemsworth , ... 

W. H. Dews and Co., Leeds 

S. Johnson and Son,* Mirfield ... 


*Accepted. 


(Tenders continued on page vitit.) 


Quantities by 


..- $4,348) 3. 0 
4,143 15 11 
3,873 16 9 
3,768 Oo oO 
3,678 14 7 


NOW PREPARING FOR PRESS. 


SPECIFICATION 


NO. I2, 1909-10. 


With which is incorporated the 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS’ SPECIFICATION, 


For Architects, Surveyors and Engineers when specifying. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO ADVERTISERS. 


A limited number of pages will be reserved in each section for Advertisements, thus enabling 
Manufacturers to insert particulars of their Specialities in the advertisement columns actually facing the 


text dealing with the particular branch of the profession that interests them. 


One Page - 
Two Pages - 
Four Pages - 
Eight Pages - 


according to priority of application. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
- 2 £10 per annum 
219 + 
£36 9 
£65 5 


- - - ~ 
- - 24 ~ - - - 


~ - - - = - 


~ -= ~ - - 


Special positions by arrangement. 


Measurements for space allowed for matter on Advertisement Pages: 


Whole Page : : 


10in. deep by 7in. wide. 


A Booklet, giving all particulars of this number, which is being thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, will be sent upon application. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


Positions will be allotted 


July 14, 1909. 
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“NOTHING Comes totheMan Who Waits.” 


HAT’S the true version of the old proverb— 
fr as regards ‘‘ promotion”’ at any rate. The 
man who is content to wait until promo- 

tion comes his way will take off his coat at 

6 a.m. when he is 50, just as he did when he was 
21—unless, indeed, he has been displaced before. 


Will you be still “ waiting’ for promotion 
when you reach middle age? 


You need not be, and it surely necessitates 
only a very little thought for you to determine 
that you will not be. By pursuing a course of 
practical, remunera- 
tive training now, 
you can ensure your- 
self a future of suc- 
cess and happiness 
instead ofan unend- 
ing repetition of ‘the 
same old grind.” 

Youcan get this 
emancipating train- 
ing at home, in your 
spare time, and on 
terms to suit your 
pocket, through the 
International Corres- 
pondence Schools. 
During the past 17 
years we have en- 
abled thousands of 
men and women to 
secure a future free from anxiety. This is typical 
testimony from one of our students :— 

“T had a good opportunity of bettering myself, but 
my technical education was poor. Technical schools and 

vening classes I attended for four years, but found I 
was not getting the experience and knowledge I ought to 
have had. I got very disheartened. I made enquiries 
and asked for advice, and was told of the I.C.S._ I joined 
the Schools, and never regret the day when I did so, as I 
have reaped the rewards which tend to advance me still 
further in the near future.. Any fellow who is willing to 
learn and work has only to join the Schools and_ his 
success is sure. I thoroughly recommend the I.C.S. to 
any young fellow who wishes to become a success in life.” 

The reason of the sure success of the I.C.S. 
student is that the training we give him has the 
one and only aim of qualifying him for an 
advancement in his chosen line. 

Isn’t it well worth your while to learn what 
we can do to make your future bright? Mark the 
coupon, or write us about any other career in which 
you are interested. Don’t ‘‘ wait” another day. 

Determine to “‘act’’ now. 


Books on Subjects below free. 


80 
Registrar, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd., | 
(Dept. B.), International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. | 
I am interested in your system of Technical Training and desire to increase 
my earning power. Please send me, post paid, free of charge, the Book 
covering the subject before which I have marked X on the coupon, and full 
information showing how I can succeed in same, 
Architecture, Gas Engineering. Civil Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. Machine Shop Practice, Analytical Chemistry, 
Electrical Engineering. Sanitary Engineering. Mining Engineering. 
Structural Engineering. Textiles. Steam Engineering. 


Nam: : 
OEE PLM oo capneypos cadesncos eee Oa aN Ee eee 


TOWN ee ernernrerrnne OCCUPALION......... spin ee Ms _ 14/7 09. 


Residents of the toliowing countries should address the respect’, e I.C.S. branches a 
CANADA: Toronto, InpIA: Fort, Bombay. SoutH AFrRica: Ca-e Town, | 
New ZEALAND: Wellington. AusTRALIA: Sydney. | | 


= = = | 
Ra RE 


The Renowned 


Andrews-Hawksley 
Patent Tread 


Applied to Wood, Iron, Stone or Concrete 

Stairways, Floors, Landings, Platforms, 

Non-Conducting Floor Plates for Electric 

Light and Power Stations, Pavement 
Covers, etc., etc. 


Pioneers of all Stair Treads. 
The Tread that has lasted a lifetime. 
There is nothing to equal it in the Market. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to inspect our 
New Iron Staircase and Stair Tread made and laid 
by us at St. James’s Park Station (District Railway). 


Quotations Quotations 
given for given for 
Concrete Steps Concrete Steps 
fitted complete fitted complete 
with our with our 
Treads, Treads, 


WAWKSLEy 
REVERSIBLE 


Used by GreatfWestern Railway, London 
and North Western Railway, London 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Midland Railway, North 
Eastern Railway, North British Railway, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, H.M. 
Office of Works, War Office, Admiralty, 
etc 


Specialists in Light Constructional Work 
in Iron or Steel ; Special Work in Wrought 
or Cast Iron ; Staircases of every descrip- 
tion ; Concrete and Granolithic Work, etc. 


Fire Escape Staircases with our Treads, 
a Speciality. 


THE ANDREWS-HAWKSLEY PATENT 
TREAD & ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


Columbia Works, Prestons Pont 
POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Telephone No. 700 Eastern. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Unsfloreus, London.” 


Vill. 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) 


Littlehampton.—For erecting and completing a 
shelter hall on the green at Littlehampton, for the 


Littlehampton Urban District Council. \Y Coe ee 
Howard, M.S.A., surveyor :— 
1D ie bh UR eee ‘ + 41,576 17 oO 
T. Smith wee te se.) 81,4008 0810 
Hockley and Co., Brighton acl F,476%. 6.0 
Linfield and Sons, IRL os Ue T4480" 0 
We Wallis,* Led.) 3: ts 1,197 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate, 41,500. 
*Accepted 
Lianelly.—Accepted for new Calvinistic Metho- 
dist Chapel, Glenalla Road, Llanelly. Mr. W. 


Griffiths, F.S.I., architect, Llanelly :— 


G. Mercer, Llanelly, 42,108 18s. 1od. 
_ Lianelly (Wales).—For erection of a new build- 
ing, for the Llanelly ¥Y.M.C.A. Mr. W. Griffiths, 
F.S.I., architect, Llanelly :— 
First Section. 


G. Mercer Aa 7500 17 3 


D. Davies and Son, ‘Cardiff 3,550 Oo 

T. and J. Brown ex ae 3,406 10 Oo 

B. Howell and Son ante 3,399 0 O 

W. Williams, Cardiff 3,380 0 0 

D. W. Davies, Cardiff 3,373 9 7 

Tee Ps Jones* . eee tee 3,300. 0 0 
*Accepted. 


London.—For erection of cottages on the Tower 
Garden section of the White Hart Lane Estate, for 
the London County Council :— 


C. Wall, Ltd., Lloyd’s Avenue E.C.... £26,550 
F. and T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs Ey mG 
A. Roberts and Co., Ltd., Bénsinge 

ton sok sae see sss 24,899 
G. E. Wallis and Sons, ‘Ltd., “Picca- 

dilly, W. ... ee ye 
G. H. Carter, Tottenham we 22,247 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone 20,692 
Rowley Bros., Tottenhamt 19,343 
A. Monk,* Lower Edmonton 17,400 

*Withdrawn, an amended tender being too late. 


+Recommended for acceptance. 


London.—For improvements at Atley Road School 
(Bow and Bromley), for the London County Coun- 
cil :— 


G. Parker and Sons, Peckham... 413,388 0 o 


Thomas and Edge, Woolwich... 12,896 0 o 
Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd., 

Kensington High Street 12,746 0 0 
Perry and Co. (Bow), Ltd. Bow 12,570. 0 O 
F. and E. Davey, Ltd., South- 

end-on-Sea at Se Se ee ity mole) 
W. Harris, N. Woolwich fot 2137 a0 O 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES, 


For Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND GANVAS 


Patman and Rote: neem, Ltd., 


islngron . LTE.Q7T 1 © 
A. FE. Symes, Stratford oe 11,996 0 Oo 
J..and C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper 

Norwood 11,728 0 Oo 


HK and T. Thorne: ‘Isle of Dogs 

IE. Lawrence and Sons, Wharf 
Road, City Road : 

J. Chessum and Sons,* 7a, “South 
Place ; a ea 


Architect’s (education) estimate, 


11,0270" 
TE,332, 100 
10,883 5 10 
411,500. 

*Recommended for acceptance 


London.—For improvements at Yerk Road School, 
Islington, for the London County Council :— 


Gy UR. Brice. 130; cra tee 

Street Without A11,366 0 oO 
J. Marsland and Sons, Wal- 

worth 11,364 19 4 
McCormick and Sons, North- 


ampton Street, Essex Road ... 10,987 0 o 


G. S. S. Williams and Son, 

Richmond Street, Thornhill 

Square « O90. 50) a 
Treasure and. Son, ‘Ltd., Holl o- 

way .. s 106;9201 0 0 
Gok 


Wallis ‘and. “Sons, Ltd., 


Alkemarle Street 10,889 0 o 


W. Downs, Walworth 10,828 o o 
J. and M. Patrick, W andsworth 10,6 O50) 16 
Lole and Co., Chelsea 10,519 0 O 
Patman and Fotheringham, 

Ltd., Islington 10,486 0 o 


McLaughlin and Harvey, “Lads 
13, Bre cknock Road ; 

C. F. Kearley, 4, Great Marl- 
borough Street 


10,418 12 3 


I0;201 “Oo 


L. H. and R. Roberts, Islington 10,234 0 0 
G. Godson and Sons, Kilburn 
Lanes 10,221 0 0 
Bt Lawrance_ and ‘Sons, “Ww harf 
Road, City Road ... : 9,845 0 
C. P. Roberts and Co., + 138, St 
Paul’s Road, Hig ghbury 98:9 0 oO 
Architect’s (education) estimate, £10,200 
*Recommended for acceptance 
London.—For engine-house foundations, etc., at 
Hadley Road Well, for the Metronolitan Water 
Board :— 
A. N. Coles ; nee eee ee eae Ce 
Mattock and Parsons me £2 iene, Se 
T. W. Pedrette va ae A bes) ASE 
J. Byrom, Ltd. Mee ss Be reel UTED 
R. McAlpine and Sons ... ae ss, 35008 
W. Muirhead and Co ee as aod AON 
C. Shellabear and Son 35530 


PAPE 


For laying on joists. 


WORK3, 


WATER-PROOFEF, 


LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


J. Mowlem and Co., Ltd... ee Shea aR 
S. Kavanagh and Co. : ie pee 
W. Lawrence and Son ... 2 vis) 3,032 
E. Bentley and Sons 


ae 3,01 

Dick, Kerr and Co,, Ltd:. a oui Lees 
W. Pattinson and Sons, Ltd. me by n2 Orr 
Kirk and Randall ... ts Pe son 24842 
R. C. Brebner and Co. 2,816 
Cc. Wall, Ltd. an 2,802 
Newby and Bros. 2,800 


A. Fairhead and Son - ies Ke 2,758 


Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. 2,713 
W. Moss and Sons, Ltd. ... ap 2,640 
Fitch and Cox taal 2,618 
If pete and: Son, Ietdaene 2,563 
A. E. Nunn and Co. > Ltd: 2,522 
W. Rigby oe «+. 2,476 
H. M. Nowell | eae f sas nee 25423 
B. E. Nightingale a. oes Sect 2837 
D. R. Paterson, Ltd. Ae soe aes) 125202 
T. J. Hawkins and Co.* 2,184 


*Recommended for acceptance. 


London, N.E.—For erection of casual wards, for 
the Bethnal Green Board of Guardians :— 


ne Reason... .. £5,890 
Y, and E. Davey, Ltd., Southend 5,787 
Stee and Sons ; o55 5,761 
Brown Bros., Grays 5750 
Kirk and Randall ... ae 5,745 
Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd. 5,690 
Matlock and Parsons 5,077 
A. Porter ae oe 5,074 
Pattinson and Law 5,610 
Appleby and Sons 5,593 
A. Munk, Edmonton : ie hen ES 
Davey, Southend ... ses “% an 8,509 
Maddison nee = = «.- 57486 
Nightingale ... dus see ity se) 53420 
Webster v2 ope 26 so Ss90S 
F. and D. Foster... oe Se was 55328 
Calnan and Son 5,218 
Willmott, Ilford* 5,087 
*Accepted. 
Wrexham ¢Norfotk).—For new residence, for Mr. 
Stephen Sutton. Messrs. Morgan and Bucking- 


ham, architects, 1, Upper King Street, Norwich. 
Quantities by the architects :— 

G. FE. Hawes and Sons 41,789 0 0 

T. Gill and Son est BS ven! G75 LOMO 

Scarles Bros. 1,246 0 oO 

W. Troy oH 15235 10 0 

Ve Young and ‘Son i 2 sn) LESS “Ou 

R. W. Riches,* Postwick, Nor- 

folk a oe om) STU QNeO To: 


oAuceptedt 


ROT-PROOE, 
INSECT-PROOF. 


Placed under Floor Boards excludes damp and deadens sound. Also for damp walls. 


Established 1870. 


BLOUNT 


Door Check 


An Oil Check 


No Packing 
Leathers 


Latches the 
Door 


Will work for 
years without 
attention 


& CO 


WINN 


BIRMINGHAM 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


HerabngsHre 1851. 
UTH4MPTON Burrsanes, Hien Horsorn, W.C. 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Oheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK with full particulars. POST FREE 
C F, RAVENSOROFT, Secretary. 


NATURAL ROCK ASPHALTE 


(Compressed or Mastic) 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Coursing 
For Flat Roofs, Basements and other floors. 


The French Asphalte Co., usa. 


(ESTABLISHED 1871) 


Supply only the best material from their 
own mine ot St. Jean de Maruejols, com- 
bined with the best workmanship, 


Complete satisfaction géven to the leading Archttects, 


Apply for Prices :— 
5. Laurenee Pountney Hill. Cannon.Street, E.C. 


T.Au 1s “‘ Coatostone, London.” 
NEAL’S PATENT. 


Applied as Paint for 
Coating 


Plaster, Cement, Stone 
or Woodwork 


to produce a natural Stone effect 


FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR WORK 


T. N.: 14410 Central. 


THE GOATOSTONE DECORATION CO-, 


77, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, W. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking. Engineers. 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, itd. 
waunery pak Madalt KEIGHLEY. 


. Sprague Electric 


ELEVATORS. 


SPRAGUE ELEVATOR CO. LTD., 


QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 


WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


For Arehitecie, Busiders and Engineers. 
TRUE TO SCALE. 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent. Dene on any Paper or Cheikh. 
R’s Method of Perspective. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LTD., 


13, Railway Approach, London Bridge. 
Tel. 871 Hoe. Telegrams: ‘‘TRIBRACH, LonpDon.” 


“Te” Litt & Hoist Co., 


Sole Makers of 


PREMIER’ LIFTS, and 
‘Premier’ Folding Partitions, 


Premier Ironworks, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


July 21, 1909, 
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Caxton House, CONTENTS. Westminster. 
Leaders: A National Science Museum; Cyni- Reconstruction in Ferro-concrete’ - - = eae ILLUSTRATIONS. 
cism or Despair?; The’ Dullest Spot; St. Views and Reviews: Applied Mechanics, 49; 
Paul’s Bridge, 393 The Restorer’s Retort; Decimal Equivalents; Introductory Statics; Barns ey’s Ney Coun~'] Sch ol: First P.cm‘a’ed 
Street-Lighting Systems; Buried Buildings: - 40 Chemistry and Physics of Building Materials 50 Design (E. W. Dyson, Architect), 41, 42; 
Our Royal Academy Ballot - - - - ri "40 Some Common Complaints of Cement Users 52 Second Premiated Design (Holtom and Fox, 
Barnsley’s New Council School - - - 41 A Reinforced Concrete Conduit - - - 53 Architects), 43; Third Premiated Design 
Societies and Institutions: University of Shef- Builders’ Notes - - - - - - aa (Clarke and Moscrop, Architects) - 44, 45 
field, Department of Architecture - - 44 Reinforced Concrete Lintels - 3) Tynemouth Palace (Marshall and Tweedy, 
Continental Street Lighting - - - - -. 45 The Edison Poured House - - : = re Architects for the Reconstruction), Con- 
Notes on Competitions - - - - Shera hs Practical Concreting  - - - - - - 56 cert Hall Floor and Grand — Circle, 48; 
Correspondence: Middlesbrough Library Com- Contractors’ Use of Coal: A Scientific System General View of Skating Rink; Details of 
petition - ae - = - - - “ AO of Buying. By a Contractor  - - - = 59 Girder Construction for Concert Hall Floor, 
Proposed New Works - - - - - - 46 A Transportable Briage’ - - - - RS 49; Construction under the Grand Circle, 50; 
Works in Progress and Completed - - = 46 Building and the Finance Bill - - - - 58 Plans - - - - - - - *. wiaeNgs 
nn National Association of Master Plasterers - 59 A Reinforced Concrete Conduit: Shaped Ribs 
CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION. Federation News” - : : E : - = KO for Timbering, 53; Manhole; Timbering in 
% : Architectural and Topographical Society - 60 Position - - - - = 5 . = 54 
Leaders: Short Formule; Where Elaborate Coming Events - - - - - Ss - . 60 The Edison Poured House, 55; Decorative — 
Formule Fail; Unproved Assumptions ; Rein- Tenders - - - : - = : - vi., viii. Detail - = - . ne - : 550 
forced Concrete in the Colonies, 47; Strength Complete List of Contracts Open xxiv., xxv., xxvi., A Transportable Bridge - = : - - §8 
of Columns - - - - - - - 48 XXvii., XXVill., XXix. 
The deputation of | there shall be inspection of internal | lines of the building they adorn but do 
_ANational British men of science | construction. This may tend to safety, | not decorate. Let the Terrace continue 
Science Museum. which, headed by Sir but will certainly not tend to expedition, unbedizened, for in that blessed condi- 
, Henry Roscoe, waited and the decision is greatly disappointing | tion it fulfils a cardinal condition of good 
upon Mr. Walter Runciman, President to architects, whose misgivings on this  architecture—that the exterior of a build- 


of the Board of Education, to present a 
memorial urging the desirability of pro- 
viding a special building to accommo- 
date the national science ccllections at 
South Kensington, presented a good case 
in convincing style, and'received an en- 
couraging reply. No other response was 
possible. Mr. Runciman was even con- 
strained to say that he was ashamed of 
the present position, and he was perhaps 
prompted to that confession by the re- 
mark of Sir Hugh Bell, President of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, that one’s 
national pride was hurt on going through 
a building at South Kensington which, 
erected fifty years ago as a refreshment 
room, is now found to be tinconveniently 
crowded with what ought to be a very 
interesting collection showing the appli- 
cation of science to industry. The in- 
completeness of the collections is easily 
understood. People are reluctant to give 
or lend objects that, for want of a suit- 
able building,:cannot be properly seen, 
and are not, as they should be, as thor- 
oughly protected from fire dangers as 
the latest developments of building con- 
struction would ensure. Consequently 
the collections do not increase as they 
ought; and it is but “Job’s comfort’’ to 
reflect that there is really no room for 
expansion. Room must be made; and 
Mr. Runciman’s gloomy observations as 
to the difficulty of obtaining a suitable 
site and the necessary funds, were antici- 
pated in Sir Henry Roscoe’s statement 
that land sufficient for the purpose is in 
the Government’s hands; while the Royal 
Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition 
offered, as long ago as 1876, to contribute 
£100,000 towards the proper housing of 
the collection. As Mr. Runciman_pro- 
mised to urge upon his colleagues of the 
Cabinet the importance of the subject, 
the prospect of seeing the new Museum 
of National Science in three dimensions 
before the century is much older does 
not appear to be hopelessly remote. 


The amendment of the 
Cynicism or London Building Acts 
Despair. bringing them more 

up to date with regard to 

what is conveniently if somewhat in- 


accurately called “steel construction’’ is 
now virtually through the Parliamentary 
Committees. It has been decided that 


point are rather accentuated by the de- 
cidedly odd provision that appeal shall 
be referred to the police magistrate, who 
of all men is probably the one who is 
least qualified to deal with such matters. 
Obviously, he has neither the time nor 
the requisite technical knowledge for such 
matters; and, from every point of view, 
the police-court seems to be about the 
worst conceivable tribunal of appeal. 
There is one characteristic of the police 
magistrate, however, that affords a glim- 
mering of hope. He is often amply 
furnished. with strong common _ sense, 
native or acquired; and the chances are 
that he will at once perceive the impos- 
sibility of bearing the fresh burden that 
has been so inconsiderately imposed 
upon him, and will take prompt and 
strong measures to get rid of it. Refer- 
ence to the police magistrate is perhaps 
not necessarily degrading, but it is cer- 
tainly farcical, and one cannot help won- 
dering whether this inept solution of an 
admittedly difficult problem was prompted 
by cynicism or by sheer desperation, 


How - undecorative a 
people we are is signi- 
fied in an appalling in- 
stance “cited by. “A 
Country Cousin,’’ who writes to the daily 
Press to accuse the faithful Commons of 
maintaining the arid barrenness of “one 
of the dullest spots in the Three King- 
doms.’’ Curiously enough, he (or she) 
applies this description not to the legis- 
lative chamber, but to the Terrace, which 
“stretches its gloomy expanse of pave- 
ment and its ugly parapet [shade of 
Barry !] devoid of all colour except such 
as occasional saucers of ripe strawberries 
foreshadowing guests may supply.’ It 
is suggested that a geranium or two, or 
the contents of a coster’s flower-barrow 
would work a magical change without 
seriously affecting the supply of Dread- 
noughts. This might possibly have com- 
mended itself to the lieges as a reason- 
able proposition; but unfortunately the 
correspondent lapses into poetry, lilting 
light-heartedly of “shrubs in _ painted 
tubs,’’ and thus destroying, at once and 
for ever, all claim to attention from: the 
dignified makers of our laws, whose 
minds are moulded to the severely Gothic 


The Dullest 
Spot. 


ing should express its character. What 
could be more appropriate than that the 
Terrace should remain “one of the dullest 
spots in the Three Kingdoms,’’ seeing its 
entire relevancy to the dreariest spot on 
earth—the floor of the House? 


The proposal to build 


St. Paul’s a new bridge over the 
Bridge. Thames raises mingled 
hopes and misgivings. 


Will it be purely an engineer’s produc- 
tion, or will it be a miserable compromise 
‘as between the engineer and the architect, 
the former constructing the skeleton, and 
the latter clothing it with more or less 
inappropriate ornamentation? Or will 
the Corporation take courage and have the 
bridge constructed of reinforced concrete. 
It should, in any case, be more than 
merely utilitarian—it should reflect some- 
what of the dignity of London, and should 
both signalise and encourage that grow- 
ing sense of beauty which is said to be in 
course of rapid development among its 
citizens. Here is a splendid -opportunity 
of showing that we have lived down our 
old reputation of being merely a nation 
of shopkeepers, and that we have acquired 
some considerable regard for art and 
architecture—a polite assumption that 
would probably be negatived by those who 
are inclined to see in this very scheme a 
strong disproof or disclaimer of it. Among 
these may perhaps be counted a gentle- 
man who has written to the daily Press. 
to protest against the choice of a route 
which will bring the enormous traffic of a 
new “main artery’? right under the walls 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It has been fre- 
quently deplored, mainly by foreign ob- 
servers, that grave injustice is done to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral by allowing it to be 
closely hemmed in by warehouses, instead 
of surrounding it with wide-spreading 
greenswards; and it does seem a pity that 
there should be any danger of getting still 
farther away from that glorious but utterly 
unattainable ideal. The critic’s more 
effective appeal is that which is the more 
likely to awaken panic fears: “A good deal 
was said about the new sewer through 
London endangering the foundations of 
the cathedral; but what would that damage 
be, compared with the damage arising 
from the construction of this subway, and 
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from the constant running therein night 
and day of heavy tramcars?’’—a feature 
of the scheme being, as we recently re- 
corded, the construction of a subway for 
tramways running between the northern 
approach to the bridge at Cannon Street, 
and Aldersgate Street. A strong objec- 
tion to the surface-level route is that it will 
cross, at very short intervals, two crowded 
main thoroughfares—Cannon Street and 
Cheapside—and, by adding to the confu- 
sion and congestion, will do more harm 
than good. - The critic is in favour of 
abandoning the St. Paul’s Bridge scheme, 
and of spending the money on a thorough 
improvement of Southwark Bridge and its 
approaches. He seizes hold of an ex- 
pression to the effect that the expense of 
interfering with certain property in order 
to effect improved traffic accommodation 
would be “almost prohibitive.’?. Some of 
the present-congestion in this very neigh- 
bourhood, he points out, is due to the 
adoption of that argument on a former 
occasion when a great street improvement 


was planned. “When Queen. Victoria 
Street was constructed, it was made a 
thoroughfare O65ft. in width, but the 


authorities were not prepared to do the 
thing thoroughly, and: left an old street 
only. 5oft. wide to form part of this new 
highway, so that the public has never had 
the full benefit of the expenditure on this 
improvement. At the Mansion House 
Station there is, in fact, a ‘bottle-neck,’ the 
effect of which is to make the extra 15ft. 
in width further down of no real value at 
all.”’ This, surely, is a sufficiently striking 
illustration of the folly of false economy. 
A further objection to the new bridge is 
that if it is built there will then be no 
fewer than four bridges within a reach of 
500 yards, spoiling the appearance of the 
waterway. Every scheme of any magni- 
tude that was ever broached has been sub- 
jected to criticism, carping and otherwise, 
and most of it supremely negligible. It 
strikes us, however, that this particular 
critic has sound reasons for the faith that 
is in him, and that the authorities have 
hearkened unto his voice: for the scheme 
has been “ referred back.’’ 


To affirm that the Society 

The Restorer’s for the Protection of 
Retort. Ancient Buildings some- 
times allows zeal to out- 

run discretion is only another way of 
admitting that it has the defects of its 
qualities. Its criticisms of the work of 
restoration now being carried on at Exeter 
Cathedral have apparently exasperated the 
local Press. “If,’’ says a writer in the 
Exeter “Express and Echo,” “the Dean 
and Chapter swept away the old work and 
substituted something of entirely different 
design, a strong protest would be in order ; 
but seeing that the new portions are 
facsimiles of the old, criticism is captious. 
If the crumbling stones were not replaced, 
Exeter Cathedral would in course of time 
become a ruin. Is that what the critics 
desire? In that event, however, the title 
of the Society is a misnomer.’ The writer 
of this rather scathing rebuke thereupon 
proceeds to commit the most heinous and 


most characteristic fault of “the alleged © 


restorer.’ Not content with destroying 
the old (title); he substitutes something 
that is not only new, but altogether ob- 
ncxious. The Society, he suggests, should 
be renamed “The Society for the Creation 
of Picturesque Ruins.” This perhaps 
goes rather beyond the retort courteous ; 
but perhaps it does not get so far as the 
countercheck quarrelsome. Let us call 
it the reproof valiant. 


In order that London 
Street-lighting may not be the worst | 
Systems. lighted city in Europe, | 
the Corporation —ap- 


pointed a deputation to visit important 
Continental cities and report on the sys- | 
tems in vogue. They found that, as a 
rule, the main streets are lighted by elec- 
tric arc lamps, and the side streets by in- 
candescent gas—Brussels, Cologne, Ber- 


lin, Dresden, and Vienna all furnishing 
instances of this dual arrangement. The 
deputation report in favour of centrally- 
hung lamps, a system that has been for 
some time on its trial in Cannon Street 
and elsewhere. Open spaces, however— 


by which it is presumed are meant those / 


places whose area is too expansive to ad- 
mit of the application of the suspensory 
system—they propose should be lighted 
by means of lamps upon standards fitted 
with lowering gear, and that high-pressure 
inverted incandescent gas lamps should be 
adopted where practicable. The design 
of those standards, and of the fittings 
generally, should not be left to whim or 
chance. Useful by night, they should be 
comely if not ornamental by day; and as, 
when badly chosen, their effect on street 
architecture may possibly be absolutely 
revolting, the choice, if not the produc- 
tion, of patterns should be entrusted to 
competent architects, who will be at least 
able to ensure effects that are inoffensive. 
Another point upon which we have repeat- 
edly insisted may be now _ opportunely 
urged again—namely, that any system of 
street lighting falls somewhat short of 
legitimate expectation if it fails to indicate 
street names. Finding one’s way about 
London or its suburbs after nightfall 
ought not to be a matter of “trial and 
error.’? A proper system of street light- 


ing and street labelling would relieve 
policemen and postmen of much extrane- 
ous work. But the illuminated labels need 
aot, and must not, be hideous. 


Diligent and_ persistent 

Buried spadework in various | 
Buildings!) = parts of the kingdom is | 
yielding rewards that | 

justify the cffort. At Caersws, Mont- | 


gomeryshire, the old Roman camp, a 
curate, the Rev. D. Davies, attempted a | 
serious exploration as long ago’ as 1854, | 
when the foundations of a villa and baths 
were unearthed. The work was then 
abandoned, and the site was neglected 
until 1901, when some workmen excavat- 
ing for the foundations of new houses 
made some discoveries of pottery, etc., 
which re-awakened the interest of 
archeologists. | The camp, which is be- 
heved to be the largest of the twenty mili- 
tary camps constructed hy the Romans in 
Wales during the second half of the first 
century, is now being systematically ex- | 
plored by the Liverpool Committee of | 
Excavation and Research in Wales, in 
conjunction with the Powysland Club, 
who have found that the large rampart 


running round the camp was probably 

about r2ft. high, and that it was made of | 
clay, with red sandstone dressing on the | 
outside. Blocks of dressed sandstone, | 
which must have formed part of an impos- 
ing structure, have been discovered, and 
: ane Roman road—oddly described, in a 
oca 


( report, as “macadamised’’—2rft. 
wide. Excellent work is also being done 


by the Corbridge Excavation Committee, 
who have sent us a circular in which an 
appeal for funds is powerfully supported 
by an interesting account of what has been 
already accomplished. It appears that in 
1906 the Northumberland County History 


Committee undestook trial excavations on 


the Roman site of Corstopitum, which lies 
a little to the west of the present Cor- 
bridge, and found ‘sufficient to justify the 
supposition that the systematic and scien- 
tific uncovering of the site was well worth 
while. An Excavation Committee of 
scholarly composition was then formed, 
and began, in July, 1907, excavations that 
have been successful almost beyond expec- 
tation. The bridge over the Tyne has 
been traced, and for the first time correctly 
laid down in the map, the massive con- 
struction of its northern approach being 
laid bare, measured, and figured. A. 
large building, with hypocausts, corridors, 
water supply, latrines, and (as it seems) an 
elaborate Bellevue overlooking the valley 
of the Tyne, has been uncovered. An 
ornamental water-tank yielded the Cor- 
bridge Lion, “the most remarkable piece of 
Romano-British sculpture yet found in the 
region of the Roman Wall, and indeed in 
the whole of Roman Britain.” Other dis- 
coveries are—a broad street, flanked by 
substantial buildings; a fine inscribed 
slab (of about A.D. 140), illustrating the 
operations that led to the construction of 
the Wall of Pius from Forth to Clyde; a 
decorated drinking fountain of perhaps the 
same date; a pottery store that evidently 
had been burnt out; two large buttressed 
granaries, each nearly rooft. long, faced 
within and without with “most admirable 
ashlar,’ and having mullions to the win- 
dows, one of which, remaining 77 sztu, 1s 
perhaps the oldest mullion in the world; 
a bas-relief of the Sungod, in fourth-cen- 
tury style, is probably the best preserved 
sculpture of that age as yet identified in 
England; and another, of which an illus- 
tration is given in the circular, seems to 
show the myth (rarely depicted in Roman 
sculpture) of Bellerophon. It were quite 
superfluous to point out that such dis- 
coveries must have a considerable bearing 
on architectural history, whose roots and 
rudiments, it would seem, are under- 


ground. 


Our Royal Academy 
Ballot. 


Our proposal for a ballot with the object 
of ascertaining the names of those architects 
who, in the opinion of the profession, are 
worthy of the honour of election to the Royal 
Academy (for particulars, see last week’s 
issue, p. 27) is meeting with the most gratl- 
fying success. The foll-w ing list of names 
indicates the relative positions of twenty 
nominees, as indicated by the votes recorded 


_up to the first post on Monday last = 


. Lutyens, E. L., London. 

. George, Ernest, London. 

> Hare: HH) 1:7 Eondong 

. Newton, Ernest, London. 

. Pite, Professor Beresford, London. 
. Burnet, J. J., Glasgow. 

. Collcutt, T. E., London. 
Lorimer, R. S., Edinburgh. 
Rickards, E. A., London. 
Stokes, Leonard, London. 
Dawber, E. Guy, London. 
Gibson, J. S., London. \E 
Lethaby, Professor W. R., London. | a 
Caréde, W. D., London. 
Flockhart, William, London. } Equal. 
Moore, Temple. London. 
Mallows, C. E., London. 
Lanchester, H. V., London 
Simpson, John W., London. 
Brierley, Walter H., York. 


MOND W DH 


Equal. 


EY. 
I2. 


14. 


16. 


18. ) or 
17, ; Fqual. 


IQ. 


It is hardly necessary to state that many 
other gentlemen have been nominated, and 
that further voting will no doubt modify the 
present list. The first round closes to-day. 
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BARNSLEY’S NEW COUNCIL 
SCHOOL. 


The Barnsley Education Committee invited 
architects to submit designs for the erection 
of a school in Grove Street for goo children, 
in three departments, Mr. Herbert T. Buck- 
land being selected by the committee to act 
as assessor. 

The premiums offered were £30, £20, and 
£10, for the designs placed respectively first, 
second, and third, the premiums, in the case 
of the architect selected to carry out the work 
being merged in his commission. 

It was stipulated that the drawings sub- 
mitted should be executed in ink, in black 
and white (the elevations left unshaded, and 
no prospective allowed), and should consist 
of a block plan of the site, drawn to 1-20th 
in. scale, showing the position of the build- 
ings, playgrounds, drainage, latrines, play- 
sheds, etc.; a plan of each floor of the three 
departments, indicating the desk and giving 
the position of the heating chambers; and 
longitudinal and transverse sections, and 
three elevations of the respective buildings 
—all to ¥% in. scale. 

The cost of the whole, exclusive of fur- 
nishing, was limited to £12 per head. 
Whilst the actual disposition of the build- 
ings on the site was left to the discretion 
of the competitors, it was suggested in the 
conditions that it would:be desirable ‘‘to so 
arrange the buildings as to leave the greatest 
possible area of the site free and square, 
and: to give every room used for teaching an 
aspect which would ensure the admission of 
direct sunlight during some part of the school 
hours.” 

The conditions require the schools to be 
built in two blocks, to provide accommoda- 
tion in three separate departments, for 300 
boys, 300 girls, and 300 infants; the plans 
submitted to allow for the possibility of an 
additional classroom (60 being added to the 
accommodation of each department—the 
competing architects being left to determine 
for themselves which of the two departments 
it would be most satisfactory to include in 
the same block. 
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FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. 


E. W. DYSON, ARCHITECT. 


In the elevation of the boys’ and girls’ block, perfect symmetry is evident, an advantage that 
. has not been obtained at the expense of competent planning. 


each department 


It was required that 


should be arranged with an assembly hall 
and five class-rooms, each class-room to be 
eapable of accommodating 60 pupils, and 
four of the class-rooms in each department 
to be arranged in two pairs of two each, a 
folding partition of wood and glass separat- 


ing the class-rooms forming a pair. The 
rooms were to be so disposed that the folding 
partition could at a later date, if necessary, 
be placed in another position, and a second 
partition added, so as to break up the pair 
of class-rooms into three rooms, each cap: 
able of accommodating 4o pupils. 
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E. W. DYSON, ARCHITECT. 


In his report, the Assessor, Mr. Herbert T. Buckland, stated that in his selection he had been guided principally by two conditions which appeared to 


him to be of the first importance—namely (1) good disposition upon the site, and (2) side-lighted central hall. 


This design is characterised by satisfactory 


grouping of the class-rooms, and by the careful attention given to details. 
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The additional accommodation required 
for each school was to include :—A teachers’ 
room, not less than rsoft. in area, and placed 
so as to have full oversight of the respective 
playgrounds; a store-room; a heating cham- 
ber cellar in the basement, with ample stor- 
age room, and coal and coke chutes; lava- 
tories and cloak-rooms, the former to be so 
arranged as to be accessible when the cloak- 
rooms are locked, the latter to be provided 
with separate openings for ingress and egress. 
In every room it was required that the main 
light should, as far as possible, be derived 
from the left-hand of the scholars, and in 
all classrooms in each of the departments an 
open fireplace was to be supplied. The 
offices were to be placed well away from the 
school buildings, separate w.c. accommoda- 
tion being provided inside the buildings for 
female teachers. The respective playgrounds 
were to be laid with concrete or granolithic 
paving, and to have a playshed open on cne 
side only. The school buildings were to be 
faced ‘‘with stone of approved quality,’ and 
the roof to be covered with green Westmor- 
land slates. The utmost attention was to be 
devoted to the adequate ventilation of the 
various rooms. 

The selected design is the work of Mr. E. 
W. Dyson, 10, Regent Street, Barnsley; 
Messrs. Holtom and Fox, Corporation Street, 
Dewsbury ; and Messrs. Clarke and Moscrop, 
Feethams, Darlington, being responsible for 
the schemes placed second and third respec- 
tively. 

In his report, Mr. Buckland stated that in 
his selection he had been guided principally 
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by “two conditions which appeared to him 
to be of the first importance :” (1) Good dis- 
position upon the site, (2) side-lighted central 
hall. With regard to the first, as the site has 
a rapid decline of about 1 in 6, from west to 
east, its lower portion is best suited for the 
infants’ school; as to the second, since the 


} school must be in two blocks, side-lighted 
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BARNSLEY’S NEW COUNCIL SCHOOL. 


SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 


HOLTOM & FOX, ARCHITECTS. 


In this design the architects have evolved a commendably convenient Srouping of class-rooms in relation 


to the central hall in the boys’ and girls’ block. It 


is perhaps to be regretted that more accurately 


balanced elevations were not obtained; but the general solution of the problem evinces real knowledge of 
the practical requirements of school planning. 
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and well-ventilated halls are rendered pos- 
sible, and no good reason can be advanced 
for surrounding them by class-rooms to the 
detriment of adequate lighting and ventila. 
tion. The next important point, in Mr. 
Buckland’s opinion, was the consideration 
of the grouping of the departments. From 
motives of economy, it seems expedient to 
place the boys’ and girls’ departments one 
over the other, as each requires the same floor 
area. If, as in the case of some of the plans, 
the girls are placed over the infants, the 
rooms for the latter have to be made larger 
than is actually necessary in order to afford 
accommodation for the girls’ area. 


With regard to Mr. Dyson’s arrangement, 
Mr. Buckland suggested that in order to 
guard against a through draught it might 
be advisable to alter the south entrance so 
as to face west, and that in the case of the 
playsheds for girls and infants, a sunny as- 
pect would be preferable to their present 
northern one. 


We entirely agree with Mr. Buckland in 
commending the thoroughly satisfactory 
grouping of the class-rooms and the careful 
consideration given to details in this design. 
It will be seen that the disposal of the blocks 
in each of the premiated schemes is practic- 
ally identical—the parallel arrangement being 
obviously called for by the nature and shape 
of the site—and,also that each of the suc- 
cessful competitors have so disposed their 
departments that the girls and boys are 
grouped together in one block of two storeys 
in which the girls have the ground floor and 
the boys the first floor, there being distinct 
entrances to each on opposite sides of the 
building. In the selected design the pro- 
vision of lavatory accommodation and the 
placing of the cloak-room appears to us to 
have been admirably managed. The author 
has seen fit to submit an alternative infants’ 
department. The original scheme shows the 
teachers’ room and lavatories at one side of 
the main hall, with windows above. This 
gives good supervision—in fact, better than 
that obtained in the second arrangement— 
for the class-rooms (though perhaps not for 
the cloak-rooms), but prevents the entire side 
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The planning in this design contains many excellent features; but, on the whole, we should be inclined 
to endorse the judgment of the Assessor in placing it third. 


of the hall from getting direct light for a 
certain proportion of its height. For the 
teachers themselves doubtless the alternative 
scheme is more satisfactory, but the arrange- 
ment results in a somewhat ill-balanced 
front. Still, in the elevation of the boys’ 
and girls’ block perfect symmetry has been 
obtained—an advantage over other designs 
which examination shows has not been 
gained at the expense of competent planning. 

Messrs. Holtom and Fox, in the second 
premiated scheme, appear to us to have 
evoked a commendably convenient grouping 
of class-rooms in relation to the central hall 
in the boys’ and girls’ block. But the plac- 
ing of the teachers’ room on the mezzanine 
floor, although it might be very desirable for 
the teachers, is not quite all that could be 
desired from the point of view of organisa- 
tion. It is to be regretted, we think, that 
more accurately balanced elevations could 
not be obtained, and their actual composi-’ 
tion seems to us capable of improvement. 
The general solution of the problem, how- 
ever, evinces a real knowledge of the prac- 
tical requirements of, school planning. 

The third premiated design, that of Messrs. 
Clarke and Moscrop, departs from the general 
arrangement adopted in the first and second, 
in that the infants’ block is placed away 
from the road, and all the departments— 
boys’, girls’, and infants’—have each separ- 
ate playgrounds. In the other two schemes 
it will be seen that the girls and infants 
have to share a common playground. This 
latter arrangement does not appear to us to 
be so satisfactory. In the writer’s opinion, 
the planning, though containing many excel- 
lent features, does not, on the whole,: quite 
reach the level of the first and second de- 
signs. 


Societies and Institutions. 


Un versity of Sheffield: Department of 
Architecture. 


A prospectus issued by the University of 
Sheffield states that the Department of 
Architecture in that University was founded 
at the desire of the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, which society is associ- 
ated with the Council and the Senate of the 
University in the management of the depart- 
ment. The Lecturer is Mr. W. S. Purchon, 
and Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., chairman 
of the Board of Architectural Education, 
and Mr. Halsey Ricardo act as visitors. 

The department provides (1) a systematic 
course of training for students wishing to 
become architects, to be taken by them be- 
fore entering an architect’s office, though not 
necessarily before they are  articled; 
(2) an advanced and continuous course 
of study for students during their 
pupilage, and also when they become quali- 
fied assistants. Either course is open to 
those who are already in architects’ offices, 
and students who are unable to take a com- 
plete course may, by arrangement, attend 
any part or parts of a course, subject to the 
approval of the Lecturer. The University 
will grant first-class and second-class cer- 
tificates to students who complete their 
courses and pass the examinations at the end 
of the two years’ day certificate course, and 
there is an advanced course for diploma. The 
courses are adapted to the requirements of 
the examinations of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and students obtaining 
first-class certificates countersigned by the 
visitors at the end of the two years’ day cer- 
tificate course will, subject to certain condi- 
tions, be exempted from the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate exam. The Lecturer is assisted in the 
work and supervision of the advanced course 
by leading members of the architectural pro- 
fession in the city, and by members of the 
staffs of various departments of the Univer- 
sity. Messrs. C. F. Innocent, J. B. Mitchell- 
Withers, and J. R. Wigfull lecture on Eng- 
lish Architecture, and Mr. E. M. Gibbs, 
F.R.1.B.A., has classes in Design. 
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In the third premiated design, the infants’ blockis placed away from the road, and each of .the departments 
has a separate playground. 2 


CONTINENTAL STREET LIGHTING. 


The Corporation of London recently ap- 
pointed a deputation to visit several Con- 
tinental cities for the purpose of inspecting 
the various systems adapted for the lighting 
of public thoroughfares; and the deputation 
has just reported the results of its investiga- 
tions to the Court of Common Council. 


The members state that in the main thor- 
oughfares, squares, and market places of 
Brussels the illumination is by means of 
electric arc lamps with an ordinary incan- 
descent gas-burner on each side. The arc 
lamps are turned off at midnight, after which 
time the lighting is supplied by gas. The 
side streets are lighted by incandescent gas. 
In Cologne the important streets of the city 
are lighted by centrally-hung electric arc and 
flame lamps with lowering gear; the open 
spaces by a combination of electricity and 
gas, and the minor streets mainly by incan- 
descent gas lamps upon standards. In 
Dusseldorf a somewhat similar system is in 
vogue, while in Berlin the general arrange- 
ment for lighting is by means of electric arc 
lamps centrally hung and upon standards, 
electric glow lamps, and high pressure incan- 
descent gas lamps with inverted mantles. In 
Dresden the electric arc lamps are of the 
open and flame type, a considerable numbet 


| 
] 
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being suspended across the streets with side 
lowering gear. The side streets are lighted 
with low-pressure incandescent gas lamps, 
while the electric lamps are switched off at 
midnight, leaving incandescent gas lighting 
only. In Vienna the mode of street lighting 
is by means of arc lamps upon standards 
with incandescent gas lamps fixed on 
brackets below, together with low-pressure in- 
candescent gas lamps fitted with upright and 
inverted mantles. Particulars are also sup- 
plied concerning the street lighting in Paris 
and Munich. 

The members of the deputation state that, 
having very carefully considered the various 
systems, they are of opinion that the public 
lighting of the City of London can be ma- 
terially improved, and recommend that 
wherever possible streets should be lighted 
by means of centrally-hung lamps with lower- 
ing gear, having in view the number of ob- 
structions existing upon the footways in the 
shape of lamp-posts, bins, and letter-boxes. 
They propose further that the open spaces 
should be lighted by means of lamps upon 
standards fitted with lowering gear; also that 
high-pressure incandescent gas lamps with 
inverted burners should be adopted as the 
illuminant, but that where gas is impractic- 
able electricity with open arc and flame arc 
lamps should be installed. It is proposed 


that before any drastic alterations in the 
general lighting of the City take place some 
further experimental lighting should be 
made. 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Deposit ror conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY, COMPETITION. 


July 30 GRIMSBY TOWN HALL EXTEN- 
SION. Estimated cost £26,000. Con- 
ditions of competition sent to any 
applicant on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. Full 
particulars, schedule of requirements, 

plans of existing buildings, etc., on 

| receipt of deposit £2 (cheques to be 
made payable to Frank Stephenson, 
| Borough Treasurer), which deposit 
| will be returned to those who send in 
| designs, or if the whole of the parti- 
culars are sent back within ten days 
from the date of their receipt by the 
applicant. Premiums of £250, £150 
| and £100. An Architect of eminence 
will advise in conjunction with the 
Borough Engineer. Applications to 
be made to the latter, H-. G. Whyatt, 
|  Assoc.M.Inst.C-E., Town Hall, 
Grimsby. 
LAYING OUT ESTATE AT EAST- 
WOOD, RENFREWSHIRE. The 
patrons of the Royal Incorporation 
of Hutcheson’s Hospital, Glasgow, 
invite competitive designs for laying 
out for feuing and building their 
lands of Thorniiebank, containing 
about 195 acres. Particulars, con- 
ditions, and skeleton plans from 
the Chamberlains to the Hos- 
pital, Hill and Hoggan, 194, Ingram 
Street, Glasgow, to whom designs are 
to be sent. Premiums, £100, £75, £50, 
and £25 for the first four designs, 
which will become the property of 
the patrons, who will not be bound 
further to employ the authors. De- 
posit, £3 3s. 

FOREST HALL, Elementary school 
for 250 scholars. County of North- 
umberland Education Committee in- 
vite designs from architects practis- 
ing in the County and in the City 
and County of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Particulars, conditions and plan of 
site from C. Williams, Secretary to 
the Education Committee, The Moot- 
hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HUDDERSFIELD NEW CHURCH. 
Plans are invited for a church to seat 
400, to cost about £2,000, not to ex- 
ceed £2,500, with all fittings, furnish- 
ings, lighting and heating apparatus. 
Plans to be forwarded to the Rev- D. 
Macrz Tod, B.D., St. eed Manse, 
Huddersfield, by Aug. 31. 

BRANCH LIBRARY, NEW CROSS, 
for Deptford Borough Council. 
Limited to Architects practising in 
the City or the County of ‘London. 
Assessor: J. S- Gibson, Vice Pres. 

| RJ.B.A. Premiums, 452 10s., 426 5s., 

| and £10 10s., for three selected designs, 
and will be awarded in accordance 
with the conditions contained in the 
instructions to competitors. Site 
plan and copy of instruction trom 
Vivian Orchard, Town Hall, New 
Cross Road, S.E. Deposit £1 Is., re- 
funded on receipt of bona fide design 
or if instructions are returned within 
21 days. 

HULL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
teachers in Elementary schools. The 
Education Committee invites Archi- 
tects to submit designs. Premiums 
of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 
the designs placed Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 
Secretary of Education, Albion St., 
Hull. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 
able on receipt of buva fide design, 
or the return of particulars withia 
14 days. 


July 31 


Aug, 39 | 


Aug. 31 


Sept. 1 


Sept. 20 | 


Mr. Jules Clement Chaplain, the French 
sculptor, who was a native of Mortague, 
Orne, has died in Paris. A pupil of Jouffroy, 
he won the Prix de Rome in 1863. He had 
real talent for plastic expression, and his 
technique was equal to his inspiration. 
Equally successful in imaginative work and 
portraiture, M. Chaplin produced noble 
pieces of statuary such as “7 Inspiration,” a 
portrait of “Gambetta,” and. a charming 
group, “Mes Enfants.” He was a member 
of the Institute of France, an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. 
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Correspondence. 


(The Editor declines responsibility for the state 
ments made by correspondents.] 


Middlesbrough Library Competition. 
S1r,—We have now received the following 
reply to our letter of the 30th ult., from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, in re- 
gard to the above competition :— 
“goth July 1909. 
“ Middlesbrough Library Compétition. 
“DEAR SIRS, 
“I am desired by the Council of the 


Royal Institute to inform you that your | 


letter of the 30th June, addressed to the 
President of the Royal Institute, has been 
laid before them by the President, and as 
a result of their enquiry into the subject of 
your letter, I am to inform you that the 
decision of the Competitions Committee 
has the approval of the Council. 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“‘(Signed) IAN MaCALLISTER, Sec. 


“MM. Hoskins and Brown, Kitching and | 


Lee, and W. H. Bourne, 
Chambers, Darlington.” 
We now propose taking counsel’s opinion 


Houndgate | 


as to the position of the competitors in this | 


competition. 
- Would those architects who signed the 
memorial, who have not yet forwarded the 
5s. asked for, for preliminary expenses, 
kindly do so at once? 
We should also be pleased to receive sub- 
scriptions from any other architects who 
Sympathise with the object in view. 
_ Any future action, after counsel’s opinion 
is Obtained, will be left to the subscribers. 
Whatever counsel’s opinion may be, archi- 
tects will at least have the opportunity of 
knowing their legal position in future com- 
petitions.—Yours faithfully, 
HOsKINS AND Brown, 
KITCHING AND LEE, 
W.. H. Bourne, A.R.I.B.A. 
Houndgate Chambers, Darlington. 


Proposed New Works. 


CAMBRIDGE.—A L.G. Board enquiry has 
been held into an application by the Town 
Council for consent to appropriate certain 
land belonging to the Council as sites for 
working-class houses. 

GLASGOW.—The following linings have 
been granted :—John McNair, builder, 509, 
Bath Street, to erect tenements of dwelling- 
houses in Keppochhill Road, Alford Street, 
Gourlay Street, and Carlisle Street; Dick 
and Benzie, Forth Street, Pollokshields, to 
erect a villa in Eglinton Drive, Kelvinside ; 
Rev. Wm. Booth, General of the Salvation 
Army, to erect halls on the north side of 
Flemington Street, Springburn ; Wm. 


McMillan, builder, 73, Smith Street, Govan. | 


hill, to erect tenements of dwelling-houses in 
Garnet Street, Mount Florida ;Richd. Hen- 
derson, architect, 80, Mount Annan Drive, 
to erect a villa in Kinmount Avenue, High- 
bury Park; J. and T. Parker, builders, 86, 
Bluevale Street, to erect buildings to be used 
as a post office sorting hall in Hillfoot Street, 
Dennistoun ; George Outram and (@roy,5 WWawele 
65, Buchanan Street, to take down the exist- 
ing buildings and erect new buildings at 7-9, 
Mitchell Lane. 

GLENAFTON.—The Northern 
Committee of the Ayrshire County Council 
have resolved to extend the accommodation 
of the Ayrshire Sanatorium by 20° beds at a 
cost of £4,609 14s. 2d. 

GUILDFORD.—The Guardians are con- 
sidering a scheme for the enlargement of the 
workhouse. 

HAPTON (ACCRINGTON).—A great ex- 
tension scheme is about to be carried out 
at Messrs. Riley and Sons’ chemical works. 
The enlargement includes the erection of 
structures which will cover nearly four acres 
of ground. 

HORNSEY.—The following plans have 
been approved by the Borough Council :— 
Plans for dwelling-house in 


Creighton | 


District | 


Avenue, Muswell Hill, submitted by Mr. 
Charles Tucker; plans for motor shed at 
No. 37, Muswell Rise, Muswell Hill; plans 
for six dwelling-houses in Fortis Green 
Avenue, by Mr. George Henry Paine, Moor- 
gate Street; and plans for five dwelling- 
houses and two maisonnettes in Priory Road, 
Hornsey, submitted by Mr. Charles William 
Boswell, The Parade, High Street. 


HOUGHTON.—The Plans Committee re- | 


commended that the plan of a new temporary 
theatre be approved, ‘so far as_ the 
Council could or legally may in the case 
of a temporary building, subject to an agree- 
ment being signed by the owners to remove 
the structure on six months’ notice. 
LONDON.—Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 


F.R.I.B.A., has prepared a report as to the | 
suitability and adaptability of sites in the 


Borough of Marylebone, suitable for a new 
town hall. The two sites recommended by 
Mr. Lanchester are—one in Seymour Place, 


_ with an area of 27,150 sq. ft., which can be 


rented on an eighty years’ lease for £750 
per annum; and the other in Marylebone 
Road, with an area of 20,622 sq. ft., which 
can be purchased for £30,000. 


LONDON.—The County Council have ap- | 


proved the erection of a garage on Worm- 


wood Scrubbs, which is to house the French | 


airship to be brought over for trial in August 
or September. Mr. H. O. Ellis is the archi- 
eC: 

ROSCOMMON.—The Town Commis- 
sioners having agreed to put the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act in force, it has 
been decided to apply for a loan of £7,000 
for the erection of 25 cottages. Where pos- 
sible, the houses will be built in terraces. 


They will be two storey, with terra cotta | 


fronts, and each is expected to cost between 
4175 and £180, independent of the cost of 
site. Mr. Heavy, Four Roads, has been ap- 
pointed to prepare plans and specifications. 


ROTHWELL.—The vicar is appealing for 


a balance of £800 out of the £2,000 required 
to complete the restoration of the Parish 
Church. 

SALTHOUSE.—The school buildings are 
to be enlarged in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Board of Education. 

SOUTHPORT.—Plans for a new music- 
hall have been submitted to the Corporation 
for aproval, The building, which it is pro- 
posed to erect in Lord Street, between East- 
bank Street and Portland Street, is to have 
seating capacity of a little over 2,000 people. 
Mr. G. E. Tonge, of Southport, and Mr. 
Bertie Crewe, of London, are the joint archi- 
tects. 

SOUTHPORT.—The Southport Swimming 
Club has approved a scheme by Mr. T. 


Morris, architect, for the construction of two | 


bathing pools, one for each sex, each tooft. 
long by 4oft. wide in the North Marine Lake. 
The proposal is to be urged upon the muni- 
cipal authorities. 

WILLESDEN.—The Middlesex County 
Council and the Willesden District Council 
have decided to contribute £2,000 in connec- 
tion with the enlargement of the Kilburn 
Training College. 


Works in Progress and 
Completed. 


BARGOED.—An English Wesleyan Chapel | 


school is being erected here at a cost of 
41.290. The school is. part of a scheme 
which will include a chapel. Mr. William 
Harris, Bargoed, is the architect and Mr. 
John Brown, Bargoed, the contractor. 

BELFAST.—The . new church of St. 
Columbkille, Upper Newtownards Road, has 
been completed from the designs of Messrs. 
E. and J. Byrne. 


| 


BEVERLEY.—A new Baptist’ church is | 


being erected here at a cost of £4,000. 
BOWHILL.—The new public hall, erected 
by the Bowhill Public House Society, Ltd., 
has been opened. The hall is about goft. 
long and soft. wide. It will seat close upon 
a thousand people, and there are on each 


side of the main entrance door two ‘‘crush” 
halls. On either side, running the whole 
length of the public portion of the hall, is 
a corridor, 6ft. 6ins. wide, from which the 
large hall can be entered by a number of - 
through swing doors. The stage is 4aft. long 
by 27ft. broad, and it is to be equipped to 
suit either variety or drama. Below the 
stage, off a spacious underground corridor, 
there are two large committee rooms. Messrs. 


Swanson and Syme, Kirkcaldy, were the 
architects, and the contractors were :— 
Mason, J. Summerville, Cowdenbeath ; 


joiner, D. Arnott, Cardenden ; iron and steel 
work, A. Brown and Co., Edinburgh ; 
plumber, S. Binning, Cowdenbeath; slater, 
C. Stewart, Cardenden; plasterers, W. and 
J. Easton, Kirkcaldy; glaziers, A. Cunning- 
ham and Co., Edinburgh; heating, 
M‘Kenzie and Moncur, Ltd., Edinburgh ; and 
furnishings, Bennett Furnishing Company, 
Glasgow. 

BRADFORD.—The new nurses’ home at 
the Fever Hospital has been completed. 
Other alterations and additions to the hos- 
pital have brought the total cost up to 


9,000. 

CHESTERFIELD, — Messrs. Williams 
Deacon’s new bank, at the corner of 
Stephenson Place, has been opened. The 
builders were Messrs. J. Collis and Sons, of 
Chesterfield. Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Ec- 
kington, was responsible for the joinery 
work, while the heating apparatus was in- 
stalled by Mr. W. Haslam, of Harstoft, and 
electric lighting by Messrs. Alvey and 
Bower, of Chesterfield. Mr. F. Hill was en- 
trusted with the plaster decoration, while 
Mr. R. Blake contracted for the painting. The 
architect was Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, M.S.A., 
of Chesterfield. The whole of the exterior 
of the building is faced with Stancliffe stone, 
the interior walls are lined with faience, the 
floors are of marble and oak blocks, and the 
whole of the internal fittings are of 
mahogany. 

DOVERCOURT.—A new county high 
school is in course of erection on an 
elevated site near Blue House Farm, on the 
main Dovercourt to Colchester road. The 
building is to accommodate 136 scholars, 
and is to have facings of red brick, with 
dark red tile roof. The floors and _ stair- 
cases are to be of fireproof construction. All 
the classrooms have a south aspect, and the 
Assembly Hall, which is 24ft. 6ins. wide, and 
nearly 6o0ft. long, is designed to accommo- 
date a possible extension of the school. In 
the west wing on the first floor, a commo- 
dious room, fitted for cookery instruction 
and scullery work, will be provided. Ad- 
joining the cookery-room will be a dining- 
room for the use of children coming from a 
distance. The first floor of the east wing 
will consist of a chemical laboratory, with 
a chemical store and balance-room attached. 
There are also rooms for the headmaster and 
his assistants, and the boys are further pro- 
vided with a workshop, detached from the 
main building. The architects are Messrs. 
Brown and Burgess, of Ipswich, and the con- 
tractors Messrs. Spencer, Santo, and Co., of 
Felixstowe. ; 

LONDON (DALSTON, N.E.).—The Dal- 
ston Theatre is being altered and enlarged. 
Mr. George Billings, London Wall, E.C., is 
the architect, and Messrs. Stapleton and 
Sons, Stoke Newington, are the contractors. 

MANCHESTER.—New offices for the 
Bowker Trustees are now being built in 
Strutt Street, Manchester, on the site of the 
“City News” old premises, from designs by, 
and under the supervision of, Mr. John 
Brooke, architect, Manchester. The whole 
of the constructional steelwork, fireproof 
floors, and granitic finishes are being carried 
out by Messrs. Homan and Rodgers, Man- 
chester. 

ONICH.—A new church, to seat 260, is 
being erected from the designs of Messrs. L. 
and J. Falconer, of Fort William. Messrs. 
E. and D. Stewart, Kinlocheil, are the con- 
tractors. 

WIMBLEDON.—The new Pelham School, 
designed by Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, 
F.R.I.B.A., has been opened. 
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CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION. 


For the design of rein- 
forced concrete many 
Short Formule. J ethods of calculation 


have been put forward. 
They, however, generally conform to one 
type, which is that favoured by the Joint 
Committee on Reinforced Concrete, by the 
French and German Governments, and by 
American by-laws. It would appear in these 
circumstances that the matter was definitely 
settled and placed beyond the caprice of de- 
signers, and that practical knowledge and 
deep study of the subject was of very little 
moment. In the design of reinforced con- 
crete the principles upon which these calcu- 
. lations are to be based appear to be so well 
founded that it seems almost as though any 
student having the ability to understand 
these rules would be able to design struc- 
tures in reinforced concrete perfectly satis- 
factorily. We find, however, that, as a 
matter of fact, there are very few engineers 
competent to design in reinforced concrete, 
and that these few are men of considerable 
practical experience, or who have at all events 
devoted much study to the subject. Mere 
rules do not to any great extent help the in- 
experienced designer. Even if he avoids seri- 
ous errors he is apt to err on the side of ex- 
cessive cost. That theory without practice 
is not all-sufficient for the reinforced con- 
crete designer, is proved by the competition 
of engineers employed by firms engaged in 
the commercial exploitation of this method 
of construction. Engineers differ very con- 
siderably in their methods of preparing 
schemes, but as a general rule the successful 
and prominent engineers are those who do 
not employ the elaborate methods for calcula- 
tion that have been put forward. No doubt 
these methods are logical, but as a rule there 
is insufficient time to employ them; and, 
furthermore, when they are employed, they 
result in the work being as a rule more ex- 
' pensive than that designed on the ordinary 
shorter formule. There are many advantages 
apparently, in the employment of an elabor- 
ate theory, especially in respect to the fact 
that by its use so many minor points are 
covered which in certain circumstances be- 
come important in their effect upon the re- 
sistance of the structure. If the short 
formule are used by inexperienced persons, 
grave errors may be made; but the long 
formule have great disadvantages which al- 
most preclude their use in practical design- 
ing. In the first place they are very cumber- 
some to use, taking a great deal of time be- 
cause they entail so many factors; and this 
loss of time implies a great deal’ of labour 
that is spent on the preparation of schemes 
only a small proportion of which mature. 
Secondly, their very elaboration leads to the 
possibilities of great mistakes. The use of 
shorter formule enables designs to be got 
out much sooner, but they are not so very 
accurate, after all; they, just as much as 
the elaborate formule, require to be used 
with intelligence. But an experienced de- 
signer knows their deficiencies, and seems 
easily able to see from inspection in certain 
circumstances that other factors have to be 
taken into consideration. In short, all 
formule need to be applied with common 
sense; and when we can obtain just about 
as satisfactory results in a shorter time by 
employing rough formule, the latter seems 
to be the better course. The more elaborate 
formule are perhaps indispensable for check- 
ing work that is in doubt. We may here re- 
mark that to some extent the disadvantages 
in the way of loss of time in the employment 
of elaborate theory can be off-set by the use 
of graphs or tables—preferably the former, 
because these graphs enable one to ascertain 
the mistakes much easier than from an in- 
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spection of a table. In fact, the curves on 
these graphs automatically check each other. 
Such diagrams can be comparatively easily 
compiled, and their use is extending. But 
even then it is more probable that greater 
advantage can be obtained from the judicious 
use of the shorter formule. These formule 
are shorter because they reduce or eliminate 
certain factors, and the ordinary elaborate 
formule can be reduced down to fairly con- 
venient form. 


We also take this attitude 


Where Elaborate —that it is needless to em- 
Formule Fail. ploy an elaborate theory 
; where variations in the 
materials and workmanship affect the re- 
sult so greatly. It is no use calculating out 
to several places of decimals when the rein- 
forcements can never be placed with great 
mathematical exactitude, and the materials 
vary so considerably, and their manufacture 
also varies within reasonable limits. Not 
only that, but these elaborate formule have 
been drawn up upon certain assumptions 
which are in accordance with the results of 
tests; indeed, we have found from the re- 
sults of numerous tests that the theory, with 
modifications to suit, does not even then 
account for the ultimate resistance developed 
in many cases. We can easily understand re- 
sults being less than as calculated, because 
of variation in the materials and places, but 
we cannot admit the theory to be correct 
when we find the results of tests exceed the 
strength that. can be calculated by making 
the most generous assumptions. If then, the 
ordinary theory errs so considerably, why 
should we forbid the use of simple rules? 
The theorists are getting too much sway. 
Practice and common sense are very essen- 
tial to the efficient designer, and it is for 
this reason that the design of reinforced con- 
crete is in the hands of so few engineers. 
We rather doubt the efficacy of the proposals 
that the general practitioner—engineer and 
architect—should take up the design of rein- 
forced concrete. 


The subject is far more 
dificult than appears at 
first sight, and we see no 
advantage in wasting ma- 
terial and labour. There is nothing really 
to show that the designs prepared by 
specialist engineers are deficient in stability. 
The only mishaps that have occurred have 
been due to bad workmanship, the designs 
have practically never been shown at fault. 
It is therefore rather questionable whether it 
is advisable to limit reinforced concrete firms 
as to the theory which they should employ. 
There is no doubt about the rules drawn up 
by the R.I.B.A. Joint Committee on rein- 
forced concrete erring on the safe side. That 
is all very well in its way, but it would be 
better if specialist firms were allowed to take 
advantage of their superior skill and know- 
ledge. There is no “jerry-building” in re- 
inforced concreée, and it seems, therefore, 
to us that it would be undesirable to in- 
crease the cost of building construction in 
this country by the imposition of rules that 
are based upon assumptions that have not 
been adequately proved as yet. Some firms 
possess the results of elaborate experiments, 
and point to a large amount of work that 
has been designed in accordance with the 
rules determined from consideration 6f these 
experiments. To show that these rules are 
sufficient in practice to secure an efficient 
and stable structure, and in the present state 
of our knowledge it would be better to rely 
on such empirical rules than upon official 
rules, Our argument comes simply to, this, 
that if the R.I.B.A. theoretical ‘rules are to 
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be admitted as safe, then we ought still more 
to admit those empirical rules which have 
every evidence of successful employment to 
support them. 


Great interest seems to be 


eta _ displayed among Colonial 
ChloAies © architects ‘and engineers 


on the subject of rein- 
forced concrete, and also in the uses of ordin- 
ary plain concrete. It seems strange that 
architects and engineers in practice abroad, 
removed from centres of culture, and working 
often in small townships or situated in the 
midst of a native population, should ap- 
parently take more interest and be much 
keener on new subjects in connection with 
architecture and engineering than do a large 
number of practitioners in this,country, but 
such seems to be the fact. Probably these 
men abroad feel much more the need of edu- 
cation, and the desirability of keeping in 
touch with the latest advances, than do archi- 
tects and engineers in this country, whce seem 
to think that any important new develop- 
ments are sure to be forced on their notice. 
The man abroad, too, is more willing to ex- 
periment and investigate the merits of any 
new system. We find that the proportion of 
professional men abroad who closely study 
modern developments in construction is far 
greater than the proportion interesting them- 
selves in such matters who are resident in 
this country. Perhaps it is because the pro- 
fession in England is becoming rather stag- 
nant. The country is overcrowded, and great 
works of construction are naturally fewer 
here than in the large undeveloped areas of a 
comparatively new country. We have built 
most of our large works, whereas these other 
countries are rapidly developing. As regards 
reinforced concrete, however, one of the rea- 
sons which has led to the considerable in- 
terest which is displayed among professional 
men resident abroad is that in these new 
countries there is not the same facility for 
obtaining the ordinary materials. Stone is 
there in plenty, perhaps, but there is a want 
of masons to work it. Bricks are perhaps 
to be obtained, but in small quantity and 
not in sufficient variety. Timber has its dis- 
advantages, and cannot be used for perma- 
nent work. It is subject to the ravages of 
ants, and liable to decay by other means. 
Generally, too, all skilled labour is scarce, 
and the expense of the ordinary older 
methods is excessive... Concrete has the ad- 
vantage of being easily manufactured by un- 
skilled labour under’a smaller amount of 
supervision from anyone skilled in the work. 
Plain concrete needs only manufactured ma+ 
terial consisting of cement, and this can_be 
easily manufactured in many places with’a 
small plant; and though in others it is<at 
present only obtainable by importation}, itis 
thus to be obtained at a comparatively ‘¢héap 
price; and as it forms only a small bulk of 
the concrete this does not hamper its use. 
The same applies to reinforced concrete, 
though in many cases we find high prices are 
realised for steel, but the proportion neces- 
sary to meet requirements of structural mem- 
bers is so small that it likewise does not 
affect the matter materially. On the whole, 
reinforced concrete is comparatively very 
much more economical in the Colonies than 
it is in this country, though the prices of 
cement and steel are much larger than here. 
Compared with other materials, therefore, 
concrete, and reinforced concrete, are very 
cheap, and their efficiency very great. We 
find that they possess great advantages in 
many. directions in this country, so in pos- 
sessing still more advantages abroad it is 
no wonder that they are coming into exten. 
sive use. Therefore, we can begin to under- 
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stand how it is that the Colonial architect 
and Colonial engineer take great interest in 
the subject. We have seen illustrations of 
a good deal of work that has been put up 
abroad successfully in concrete for which we 
should not have contemplated its employ- 
ment. We may, for instance, refer to the 
large number of concrete houses that are be- 
ing erected in New Zealand. The. building 
trade in that country is extremely active, 
and the country has made great progress, 
and is settling down and requiring the erec- 
tion of numerous domestic buildings. Large 
houses of elaborate architectural character, 
even artistic in appearance, are being erected 
‘by architects in concrete, while engineering 
structures of all kinds are carried out in Te- 
inforced concrete. The price of steel is very 
much higher in such countries. For instance, 
in New Zealand apparently it costs about 
£14 per ton for ordinary commercial sec- 
#jons. In that country there do not appear to 
be any prospects of local steel works being 
established, and steel is not obtainable from 
Australia. No doubt, a few years hence, 
steel of Australian manufacture will be ob- 
tainable, but it appears that by that time 
the competition that is experienced in this 
country between steelwork and reinforced 
concrete work will not be in evidence, be- 
cause reinforced concrete will hold the 
field. The steel will be used in small sec- 
tions, in which form it will be more readily 
obtainable than in joists or angles or T’s, and 
of which: stocks may be more readily kept, 
and so be more speedily obtainable. The 
future for concrete and reinforced concrete 
in the Colonies is bright, and its advance 
there has been made possible by the enter- 
prise of local professional men in their study 
of the subject. Many of the Colonial archi- 
tects and engineers are going into the sub- 
ject sufficiently deeply to be able to design the 
“work themselves, an attitude which is noted 
by its absence from among those at home, 
though perhaps the architects now being 
trained in-our schools will be more culti- 
vated in this respect. An example is set by 
our Colonial brethren which we should be 
glad to see followed by those in this coun- 
try. 
A point in the calculation 
of the resistance of rein- 
forced concrete columns 
that requires careful con- 
sideration and investigation. 1s eccentric load- 
ing. It is very difficult to determine what 
‘are the proper rules to find the eccentricity 
of any load upon a column., In steelwork we 
have been accustomed to take the load as 
coming half-way upon the bracket attached 
to the column; but with reinforced. concrete, 
with the large brackets that are employed— 
chiefly because of the reverse bending mo- 
ment at the supports —it has to be decided 
whether this is the correct procedure, be- 
cause the eccentricity calculated in this way 
is so considerable. In fact, it would appear 
almost preferable to employ a smaller bracket, 
or no bracket at all if one could provide a 
sufficient moment of resistance over the sup- 
port without its use. The problem becomes 
still more in doubt in connection with ex- 
ternal columns round a building. Here 
‘beams rest upon the columns, generally upon 
brackets, but even then there appears to 
be no means of determining the value of the 
eccentric loading. Some rule is. badly 
wanted in this respect, and the only sug- 
gestions in the matter that have been put 
forward up to the present are, that the size 
of the columns should be increased slightly, 
or else a richer concrete used. The former 
js done by limiting the stress upon concrete 
‘to, say, 4oolb., instead of soolb. per sq. in. 
This, however, is decidedly unsatisfactory, 
because 1 


Strength of 
Columns. 


in acting in this way we do not 
know that we are on the safe side. With a 
very wide-span girder it seems possible that 
we may get considerable eccentricity; and, 
again, if the. column is extra long, this 
eccentricity becomes more serious. 

Also, the fixing of the ends 
beams might be considered with 


of the 
ad- 


vantage. Where external columns extend 
one above the other for several floors, for 
instance, and the beams come into the middle 
of these columns, the load on the column 
certainly fixes the end of the beam to a con- 
siderable extent. Indeed, it might be made 
to fix it completely, in which case the bend- 
ing moment in the centre would be au. It 
ought to be possible to determine what is 
the real action in such cases. We think it is 
a point which might be closely considered 
by specialist engineers with a view to en- 
lightening the profession upon the subject. 
The problem is not exactly a small one. It 
often arises, and it is really time we had 
some guidance in this direction apart from 
practice in the employment of a higher factor 
of safety, which seems at the present time 
to be the customary method of overcoming 
the difficulty. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN FERRO= 
CONCRETE. 


Reconstruction has recently taken place of 
the Tynemouth Palace, which is a massive 
building erected on the high ground of one 


of the most picturesque portions of the 
Northumberland coast. The building was 
originally erected, at a cost of about 


£120,000, as an aquarium and winter gar- 
dens. The premises and land cover an area 
of about three acres, and in the Palace itself 
the principal department was a large concert 
hall, with sitting accommodation for more 
than 2,000 persons and a promenade space 
for an additional 500. On the lower floor 
below the concert hall there is another large 
hall, equal in floor space to the concert hall, 
and 2oft. high, formerly used as an aquarium. 
This has now been transformed into a roller 
skating rink, and for this purpose the floor 
had to be specially prepared, and obstruct- 
ing pillars removed. In order to effect these 
changes, the stage then existing at the north 
end of the hall had to be removed and a 
modern erection substituted, along with up- 
to-date flies and scene grill, as well as a 
handsome ornamental fibrous plaster pro- 
scenium. The whole of the concert hall ceil- 
ing has been treated in the same miaznil.er. 

For the former quite level floor, a sound 
and fireproof of sloping floor has been substi- 
tuted, affording from every seat a clear view 


of the stage. The front portion of tne hall 
is used for stalls, and the rear for second 
stalls and pit, with standing room OTF 
promenade at the back of the hall. The old 
galleries which ran along each side uf the 
hall have been superseded by a curved tier 
circle, and the side walls ot the hall from 
the stage to the circle front have been 
panelled in fibrous plaster, giving the hall in- 
creased dignity and securing better acoustic 
results. 

In the skating rink, which is about 210ft. 
long by soft. wide, the floor has been speci- 
ally treated and laid with white maple. The 
old aquarium tanks on the west side have 
been done away with, and their roofs glazed 
in order that the rink shall be naturally 
lighted during the day-time. The tanks on 
the east side, after the old fronts were re- 
moved and the arches made good, have been 
converted into a spectators’ gallery, 3ft. 
above the floor of the rink. The skate stores 
are placed at the south or main entrance end 
of the rink, and cloak room accommodation 
is provided on each side of these stores. 

In the architectural treatment, a Georgian 
style has been carried out on broad lines. 

The whole of the building construction, in 
ferro-concrete, was carried out by Mr. W. T. 
Weir, builder, of Howdon-on-Tyne. The de- 


tails of the ferro-concrete work were de- 
signed on the Hennibique principle. The 
two rows of iron. pillars on which 


the concert hall rested have been done away 
with, leaving a clear span of soft. in the 
skating rink. The cantilever principle, for 
which reinforced concrete affords excellent 
facilities, has been adopted for the gallery, 
pillars to support the tiers being thus dis- 
pensed with. 

The official tests of the grand circle gal- 
lery and concert hall floor were conducted 
under the supervision of Mr. J. F. Smillie, 
Borough Engineer of Tynemouth. The in- 
struments used for registering the deflections 
were sensitive to a deflection of 1-sooth of an 
inch. 

The gallery promenade has a span of 4oft. 
gins., and the total area of the floor put 
under test was 4oft. gins. by 23ft., or an 
area of 1,144 sq. ft. The normal superload 
for which the floor is calculated is 2oolb. 
per square inch, making a total load of 102 
tons on the beam tested. In order to ascer- 
tain the deflections on the beam tested, three 
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In the reconstructed concert hall a noteworthy feature is the treatment 


of the ceiling in ornamental 


fibrous plaster. 
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instruments were used. Under the full load 
the maximum deflection was 1-20th of an 
inch. In the gallery, which was tested on 
the same day, the span of the main beam is 
4oft. gins., the total area tested being 4oft. 
gins. by t1oft., or an area of 945 sq. ft. The 
normal superload for which the gallery is 
calculated is, as before, 2oolbs. per sq. ft., 
making a total load of 85 tons on the beam 
tested. For this test five instruments were 
used. On the main beam the readings of 
the deflectometers were as follows:—De- 
flector 1, within 1ft. from the support, nil. 
Deflector 2, at the middle of the beam, 3.5 
m/m. Deflector 3, within 1ft. of the oppo- 
site support, nil. The deflection was there- 
‘or hardly 1-7th of an inch. As the deflec- 
ttion allowed by contract was 1-6ooth of the 
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clear span of the beam, the test clearly de- 
monstrated the strength of this construction, 
having regard to the fact that the gallery had 
only been completed 30 days before. 

A further deflector was placed on the edge 
of the balcony, which registered 3.5 m,/m, 
and a fifth placed midway between the main 
beam and the second beam at the back, 
which registered 1.3 m/m. With regard to 
the fourth deflectometer fixed on the edge of 
the balcony, it should be pointed out that, 
taking into account the deflection on the 
main beam on which the cantilever was 
fixed, there was no deflection of the canti- 
lever registered. As a third test, the whole 
area of the cantilever portion was loaded 
with 20olb. per sq. ft., making a total test 
load of 59 tons, in order to ascertain whether 
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The concert hall floor has main beams off45ft. gin. span, constructed in ferro-concrete, and on this being tested 
the deflections hardly reached one-sixth of the contract allowance. ; 
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the structure was well balanced. The read- 
ings of the deflectors 1 and 2 were 1.4 m/m 
and 1.5; of 3 and 4q 1 and 1.4 m/m respec- 
tively ; 5 and 6 4.1 and 8.5 m/m respectively. 
The deflection of the largest cantilever was 
therefore only 4.4 m/m, or about 1-6th of an 
inch. When the load was removed, the de- 
flectors went back absolutely to zero. 

The fourth test was that of the concert 
hall floor, which has main beams of 4oft. 
gin. span. Each of these four beams was 
tested separately. The total area of the floor 
regarded as dependent on the first beam was 
23ft. by 4oft. gins., or 1,144 Sq. ft. The load 
taken was 2oolbs. per sq. ft, making an actual 
load of 102 tons. Three deflectors were fixed, 
one being at the centre of the span, giving 
4.1 m/m deflection ; the other two being each 
placed 1ft. from the support, and giving 0.2 
m/m deflection. The deflection of the beam 
was therefore 3.9 m/m, and consequently not 
1-6th of an inch. In the case of the second, 
third, and fourth beams, the area of floor 
tested was 27ft. by 4oft. gins., or 1,343 Sq- 
ft., in each case giving a total load of 120 
tons on each beam. On the first beam the 
maximum deflection was 3-8 m/m, and the 
second 3.3 m/m, in both cases being under 
1-6th of an inch. The whole of the deflec- 
tions registered hardly reached 1-6th of the 
contract allowance, and the loads applied in 
the gallery equally 7% cwt. per seat, each 
seat occupying the space of 2ft. gins. by Pity 
Sins. The tests must therefore be taken as 
highly satisfactory. 

In carrying out the reconstruction of this 
building, which involved the complete gut- 
ting of the whole structure, the architects 
(Messrs. Marshall and Tweedy, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and North Shields) made no at- 
tempt to cover up the constructional appear- 
ance of the work; and the facility with 
which this type of construction can be 
adapted to graceful and symmetrical arrange- 
ment is shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. 


Views and Reviews. 


Applied Mechanics.* 

This book is primarily intended as a text- 
book for engineering students. The author’s 
idea is that the student finds much difficulty 
in seeing the applications of theory to prac- 
tical problems, and to overcome this draw- 
back he has developed each new principle 
by following the explanatory matters with a 
number of applications in practice. The 
problems in this book are thus rightly made 
to apply to practical engineering work in 
which not much new matter is included as 
regards the general principles of the subject, 
though the author has included a certain 
amount of new information. For instance, 
he treats the subject of couples by represent- 
ing the couples by means of vectors. The 
chapters on the moment of inertia, centre of 
gravity, work and energy, friction and im- 
pact, it is claimed, are more completely 
dealt with in theory and application than 
thev are in any other American text-book on 
the same subject. As these are matters upon 
which the engineer is frequently in need of 
‘nformation the work is of value to others 
than students. “Professor Hancock has given 
numerous references throughout the work to 
original sources of information, and these 
will be valuable for any detailed study ot 
the subject. Throughout the work free use 
is made of the calculus, by which principles 
are explained thoroughly, though shortly, be- 
cause resort is not had to roundabout 
methods to demonstrate any subject by other 
means. The book is chiefly useful for stu- 
dents going through a college course, and it 
does not strike us quite so favourably as 
other books which contain fewer examples or 
problems and a greater amount of practical 
information, several excellent works on these 
lines being obtainable. 


*** Applied Mechanics for Engineers.”” A. Text 
Book for Engineering Students, by E. L. Hancock, 
Assistant Professor of Applied Mechanics, Purdue 
University. Published by McMillan and Co. Price 
8s. 6d. net. 
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e noattempt to cover up the constructional appeatance 
of the work, which is therefore an object lesson in the facility with which this type of construction can _be 
adapted to symmetrical and graceful arrangement. 


Decimal Equivalents.* 


No doubt, with our system of weights and 
measures, whatever advantages it may 
possess in certain directions, it does not 
provide so ready a means of performing cal- 
culations of addition and subtraction, and 
often operations of multiplication and 
division, as a decimal system. Many calcu- 
lations can be more conveniently performed 
by converting our weights and measures into 
decimal equivalents. The metric system is 
a decimal system, but there is a large amount 
of opinion distinctly unfavourable to the 
metric system; gtill, objection is not so 
forcibly made to a decimal system in general, 
To those who have to make many calcula- 
tions, this book of tables will be found of 
very great utility, because they have been 
compiled with the object of removing the 
only difficulty experienced with our system of 
weights and measures—namely, that of 
readily ascertaining the decimal equivalents 
of any given weight or measure. These 
tables are arranged so as to show, without 
any calculation, the equivalents for all the 
weights and measures in general commercial 
use in this. country, and these are carried 
through to six places of decimals. It should 
be sufficient for the most careful work; in- 
deed, for all ordinary purposes, two or three 
places suffice. For convenience in compar- 
ing our weights and measures with those of 
other countries, the tables of metric and 
other systems are included in the volume. 
Engineers will find this table-book of great 
value, because they often have to use the 
slide rule and other calculating machines. 
and such use is to a large extent hampered 
owing to the difficulty of working in deci- 
mals with our system of weights and 
measures. This book should enable these 
valuable aids to accuracy and speed in the 
work of calculation to be adopted more often 
in English work. 


*“The Instanter Decimal Tables of Weights, 
Measures, Monies, etc.’’ Compiled by 0. G. Win- 
zar, F.S.M.C. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
Price 1s. 6d, net. 


Introductory Statics.* 

Students of architecture and civil engin- 
eering have more use for statics than for 
kinematics, and they can, with advantage, 
take up the subject of statics in books de- 
voted to that one branch of applied 
mechanics alone. This book is a useful in- 
troduction to the subject, for it gives con- 
siderable attention to the starting points of 
the science, and it makes as clear as pos- 
sible the course of deduction therefrom. It 
points out the inherent mathematical limita- 
tions of pure statics, and shows how all its 
important problems are solved. It de- 


velops algebraic and graphic methods of solu- 
tion, or, to use other terms, analytical and 
graphic statics, side by side, and finally 
presents a graduated series of problems show- 
ing how statics may be used-in engineering 
practice. The book is fortunately small in 
size. The author prefers not to use the terms 
analytical statics and graphic statics, as he 
thinks they tend to obscure the unity of the 
science of statics, whereas they are only two 
alternative methods of procedure from iden- 
tical premises. Problems are solved by the 
two methods in parallel, and in this way the 
results are checked by the two methods, and 
the solution of the problem is brought out in 
a much clearer light. The work is a valu- 
able one as regards the first principles of the 
subject. Being specially designed for archi- 
tectural and engineering students, it will 
especially appeal to our readers. The work 
is now in its second edition, which has been 
revised and enlargéd: if 


*“ Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods,” 
by Lewis Jerome Johnson, Professor of Civil En- 
gineering in Harvard University. Second edition. 
London, Chapman and Hall, Ltd.; New York, 
John Wylie and Sons. 


Chemistry and Physics of Building Materials.* 

The student of architecture and building 
construction is, as a rule, not very scientific 
in his outlook and attainments. He does not 


follow very strictly the methods of science.’ 


By science we mean not exactly method— 
which is scientific, at least, in spirit—but 
the exact or experimental sciences. The 
building construction student is more practi- 
cal or more’ empirical. Rule-of-thumb 
methods are to a great extent employed ; 
much attention is paid to details of joints in 
carpentry, methods of laying stones, and so 
forth, but the general knowledge thus ac- 
quired and applied is the outcome more often 
of tradition than cf theoretical deduction. 
The ordinary building construction student 
knows far too little about applied mechanics. 


- He is not accustomed to determine the size 


of members by reference to tHe laws of 
stability. He makes few calculations for the 
strength of the various members by refer- 


ence to the laws of stability, and our by-laws 


encourage no scientific study in this direc- 
tion. Indeed, they are obviously intended 
for the man who knows nothing of mechanics 
and very little of mathematics. Knowledge 
with respect to material is still more hazy. 
Many civil enginecrs are just as much at sea. 
They may have read many books on applied 
mechanics, but they seldom take the tronble 
to experiment with the materials and realise 
exactly what they are. We believe that, in 
the architecture of the future, scientific train- 
ing will be appreciated far more than the 
ability to make pretty drawings. The book 


under notice represents the first attempt that: 


has been made to give,an adequate introduc-- 


tion to the sciences of chemistry, physics, 
and geology in connection with materials. 
used in building construction. It will be- 
found of as much use to engineers as to. 
architects. 


in compressing a great mass of information 
which he would wish to embody. ‘We would. 
gladly have seen each branch of the subject. 
dealt with in greater detail, and perhaps. 
the most formidable criticism we could ad- 
vance is that the book gives either too little 
or too much. For a mere introduction to- 
the subject it supplies rather too much de- 
tail, for a thorough treatise not enough. 
Nevertheless, the author produces a great- 
amount of valuable information. The book 
begins with some general chapters on ele-- 
mentary science. The author says in his. 
preface that his chief object in these chap- 
ters is to enable anyone having no knowledge 
of science whatever to appreciate something 
of the principles which underlie tke subject. 
As this is all he has set himself to do, we= 
rather grudge the 104 pages—about one-third 
of the entire volume—which he has devoted 
to this introduction to efementary science. It. 
would surely have been preferable to cut 
down this matter to much smaller limits and 
to devote more space to the subject of build- 
ing materials. In Part 2 of the work, which 
deals with these materials, he treats of 
stones, clays, and cementing materials, 
metals, timber, and paints. Without criti- 
cising the work in detail, we may say that. 
it is not only very free from error, but is 
well written. It is, in fact, an excellent text-- 
book, in spite of its faulty proportions, which 
are not confined to the introductory chapters,. 
but are also observable in other parts of the 
work. For instance, we find over thirty 
pages devoted to paints, whereas only nine 
are given to Portland cement. A specialist 
on any of the various matters contained in 
the book would probably feel inclined to. 
complain of inadequacy; but it must not be 
forgotten that the book is not addressed to» 
specialists, and that the author was bound to» 
compress his matter within rather strict 
limits. As it is, the book is undoubtedly of 
great value. It is the kind of work for. which: 
a distinct need exists. There is room for- 
much scientific work in the demonstration 
of the scientific principles of many branches: 
of the subject of building construction and 
structural engineering. 


* “ Introduction for the Chemistry and Physics 
of Building Materials;” by Alan E. Munby,. 
A.R.I.B.A., F.C.S.. . London, Archibald Constable 
and Co., 10, Orange Street, Leicester 
W.C. Price 6s.* net. 


The current issue (for July) of ‘‘The Archi-- 
tectural Review™.-Ras for frontispiece the re- 


production of a fine drawing of a portion of © 


the ornate elevation of the library of St. 
Mark’s, Venice. In that extremely useful and 
no less interesting feature of the ‘“‘Review”’ 
“The Practical Exemplar of Architecture,’” 
are included an elevation and measured 
drawings of details of Wren’s fine old door- 
way at No. 5, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 
as measured and drawn by Ernst V. West :. 
almshouses, Audley End, measured and 
drawn by H. A. McQueen; interior views of 
All Saints’, Walsoken, Norfolk, with 
measured drawings by E. H. Bullock, of the 
fine rood screen; and a view and measured 
drawings, again by Ernst V. West, of a gate- 
and piers of the close at Salisbury. Other 
illustrations show Evelyn’s plan for the re-- 
building of London after the Great: Fire; 
drawings by Edwin I. Reynolds in illus-- 
tration of his continued article on ‘‘Imperial. 
Mosques of Constantinople” ; a view of Pro-- 
fessor Beresford Pite’s front to Martin’s Bank 
in the Euston Road; an exterior view, an in~ 
terior, and plans of ‘‘Redcourt,’’ Whitfield, 
Derbyshire (Paul Ogden, architect); views. 
and plans of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Sir Aston Webb, R.A., architect); an ex- 
terior and an interior view of the Hammer- 
smith.Public Baths (J. Ernest Franck, archi- 
tect). 


In such an introduction as this. 
the author must have found great difficulty - 
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MARSHALL & TWEEDY 
Architects, 
Newcastic-upon-Tyne and MNorch Shieids- 


TYNEMOUTH PALACE PLANS. MARSHALL. AND TWEEDY, ARCHITECTS FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION. 


‘The premises and land of Tynemouth | tended for an aquarium and winter gardens), | have been removed, leaving a clear span of 
Palace, which is a massive building erected the principal department was a large once! soft. in the skating rink In the gallery also, 

on the high ground of one of the most pic- hall, with sitting accommodation for more | by the adoption of the cantilever principle, 

turesque portions of the Northumberland than 2,000 persons, with gallery accommoda- | for which reintorced concrete construction | 
coast. cover an area of about three acres. In tion for an additional soo. The two rows of | affords excellent facilities, pillars to support 

the building as it originally stood (it was in- iron pillars on which the concert-hall rested | the tiers have been dispensed with. 
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SOME COMMON COMPLAINTS 
OF CEMENT USERS. 


——— 


The chemical and physical tests of cement 
are somewhat beyond the scope of the aver- 
age consumer, who generally depends upon 
practical results, preferring to watch the 
action of cement in work rather than to rely 
upon what results may be shown by labora- 
tory records. This “‘practical” testing, how- 
ever, is far more likely to give erratic results 
as to the qualities of cements, and with far 
more serious consequences, than any recog- 
nised theoretical tests, for there are innumer- 
able ways in which a cement of perfectly 
satisfactory quality may, by faulty manipula- 
tion, be made to appear otherwise; and, 
again, there are many aggregates which de- 
stroy the otherwise sound qualities of really 
faultless cements. 

The practical test is often “the parting of 
the ways’ between manufacturer and con- 
sumer. As well as being extremely unscien- 
tific, this test is fair to neither one nor the 
other, and in the event of unsatisfactory con- 
crete work resulting, two diametrically op- 
posed courses are adopted by the cement 
maker and the purchaser, the one contending 
that he is only responsible for the quality of 
his cement, and the other that he is not re- 
sponsible for any faulty work carried out 
with the cement he purchases. 

The position that thus arises can generally 
be settled to the satisfaction of both parties by 
the exercise of a little intelligent interest and 
labour in investigation, and far more often 
can the causes of faulty work or the failure 
of a cement in a practical test be truly as- 
cribed to faulty use rather than to inferior 
cement. The manufacturer often safeguards 
his position by having samples of the alleged 
faulty cement tested to the recognised stan- 
dard of quality or specification, and there he 
considers his responsibility ends. This atti- 
tude may perhaps be admitted to be just, 
but the cement maker, in addition, should 
exercise his skill in further explaining to the 
consumer in what points ‘‘practical’”’ test may 
have been fallible, if only in vindication of 
the status of his manufacture. 

For instance, the cement maker will find it 
to his advantage to assist his customers down 
to the smallest detail of the work, so far as 
he is able. They will appreciate his efforts, 
and will prefer to purchase from him on ac- 
count of the additional services he renders 
to them. 

This may appear at first sight to be a weak 
argument, the customer being given infor- 
mation for which no consideration is re- 
ceived in return. In practice, however, such 
assistance to customers brings good financial 
returns, because the maker is able to exercise 
a certain amount of control ovér the way in 
which his product is used, and to maintain 
the reputation of his cement at a higher level 
than would otherwise be the case. 

In most complaints of faulty cement nowa- 
days there is perhaps more truth in the as- 
sertion that “‘poor workmen always blame 
their tools” than in the quality of the ‘‘tools” 
brought into account. Many complaints 
compare only with the case of the 
cook who excuses heavy cakes by blaming 
the flour. 

Portland cement, however superior its 
quality, can never give satisfactory results un- 
less properly dealt with, and, being the per- 
fectly scientific product that it is, the num- 
ber of ready methods by which the best 
quality of cements can be easily made to give 
unsatisfactory results is legion. 

Primarily there is the difficulty of obtain- 
ing efficient supervision in concrete construc- 
tional work; for little interest is shown by 
workmen in so dreary an occupation as fill- 
ing concrete into wood troughs, and, more- 
over, ordinary labourers have, as a rule, pre- 
conceived notions on the subject which are 
with difficulty got rid of. 

As to cement, after the endless stream of 
information, investigation, and discussion 
upon Portland cement—its manufacture, test- 
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ing, and uses—the ignorance of workmen is 
deplorable—not, of course, those in charge 
of concrete works, but the workmen under 
supervision, whose every movement must be 
closely watched. So long as cement is thus 
used or misused, so Jong will there be de- 
fects in concrete construction to be investi- 
gated. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, for the ce- 
ment maker to produce first-class cement 
unless he exercises some care that it 1s sup- 
plied only to people who will use it pro- 
perly, and not bring discredit on the maker 
by ignorance or carelessness. 

In describing, then, more fully, some un- 
justifiable conditions in regard to the use of 
cement, a few instructions are here sub- 
mitted as to the way cements should be em- 
ployed to give the best results. 

It is remarkable what a consensus of 
opinion prevails among cement consumers 
as to the cause of any fault in concrete con- 
structional work. It is a/ways the cement! 

Complaints are either justified or they are 
not, and in the latter case the species of un- 
justifiable complaints can be classified under 
certain definite headings, such as from the 
result of (a) prejudice, bias, or sentiment ; 
(b) experience, or ignorance; (c) malice or 
motive; and (d) chronic dissatisfaction, 
which seems to depend upon some physical 
state—say, torpid liver, or some such ‘‘com- 
mon complaint.” 

With the present-day scientific manufac- 
ture of Portland cement, few complaints as 
to quality are really justifiable. It is, in- 
deed, certain that if any Portland cement 
passes the British Standard specification 
tests, no amount of complaining or investiga- 
tion could show that such a cement would be 
the cause of any unsatisfactory work when 
properly incorporated in concrete. The bulk 
of complaints, therefore, it will often be 
found, come under one or other of the above 
headings. 

As to the first cause of complaint or dis- 
satisfaction, all intelligent persons have a 
found of distinct likes and dislikes in colour, 
form, proportion, quality, etc. In the same 
way, many cement users have distinct prefer- 
ences for particular brands of cement, and 
if they cannot obtain their favourite brands, 
then the substitute is not to their satisfac- 
tion, and the seller of sthe substitute is likely 
to hear of it. 

As to the second species, if the cement is 
good, what matters it to them if the cement 
1s mixed with any sort of material, provided 
it is obtainable at a sufficiently low price? 
Certainly there is a specification for aggre- 
gates, but it often happens that very little 
aitention is paid to it. The result is that 
occasionally some apparently unaccountable 
failure occurs, which is always—and seldom 
with justice—attributed to the cement. Most 
of such failures can be proved to be due to 
lack of knowledge on the part of the work- 
man and to unsuitability of the aggregate. 
Chalk, coal, and lump lime have been found 
in samples of concrete which have -either 
actually failed or have been so unsuitable 
that a complaint has been the result. No 
just-minded consumer could expect concrete 
in which chalk was the aggregate to be 
mechanically strong; yet users of such an 
aggregate do not hesitate to condemn the 
cement. 

As to complaints that arise from mere 
malice or motive, perhaps the less said the 
better, but since it is a fact that complaints 
are often known to arise under these condi- 
tions, they must of necessity be mentioned 
in this article. Under this heading might 
be included the case of the complainant who 
tries to obtain extended credit or evade the 
payment of his account by calling into ques- 
tion the quality of the product long after 
it has been used. 

Where a complaint is the result of torpid 
liver, the party who gives way to such physi- 
cal attacks is an odd but nevertheless stren- 
uous grumbler, and is to be dealt with firmly 
but kindly. 

It must therefore be conceded that in 
numerous ways cement work may prove un- 


satisfactory from causes which are altogether 
beyond prevention by the manufacturer, and 
have no relation whatever to the quality of 
the cement. Probably the most common 
cause of trouble is the failure to recognise 
the fact that the setting of Portland cement 
is a chemical process which may easily be 
retarded or destroyed by unfavourable con- 
ditions or interference. Care, experience, 
and supervision are always necessary in the 
use of cement, and it is poor consolation for 
loss of time and money to throw the blame 
for faulty work on the manufacturer. He 
now works on much more scientific lines than 
formerly, and can generally make out a 
strong case for the defence where necessary. 
The ways in which cement work may be 
spoilt by the user are too numerous to 
enumerate fully, but the following illustrate 
some ways in which this very undesirable 
position may be attained :— 

(a) The use of too much or too little water 
during mixing, or water carelessly applied, or 
water containing earthy matter, clay, or 
loam. 

(b) The use of an insufficiently graded ag- 
gregate, and one containing only very coarse 
material, or one with too much sand or loam. 

(c) By not thoroughly incorporating the 
aggregate with the cement; by allowing the 
concrete to stand until the setting action has 
commenced, and then regauging before use. 
By rendering cement work on dry founda- 
tions and without thoroughly saturating the 
surface with water. 

(d) By using a dirty aggregate. 

The cement user needs to know, first of 
all, what he really wants in a cement—that 
is, what properties are of special value in 
his work. With this knowledge will come a 
better realisation of the necessity not only 
for uniform methods, but what is more to 
the point—uniform tests. When he realises 
that because one brand does not harden 
quite so rapidly as another it is not, neces- 
sarily inferior for the average piece of work ; 
and that the cement which fails to gain 12 or 
15 per cent. over goolb. from seven to twenty- 
eight days is not likely to suffer by compari- 
son with average cements in any other way; 
that when properly made and seasoned these 
cements are equally good for most ordinary 
work (although one or other may be superior 
for some special work) ; when these facts are 
generally understood and appreciated, there 
will be no reason for a manufacturer to 
modify his test methods so as to make a 


given showing—to obtain predetermined re- 


sults—and uniform tests will be advanced a 
long way, and the manufacturer will be the 
first to hail’ such a condition of things with 
satisfaction. 

Now this position necessitates an extremely 
careful study in the testing and uses of ce- 
ments when the same are employed in con- 
crete work, both in the mixing with water 
and more especially with the choosing and 
mixing of aggregates and the handling of 
the concrete. 


At the new Military Families’ Hospital, 
Shorncliffe, which was opened recently by 
H.R.H. Princess Christian, for H.M. War 
Department, Messrs. J. F. Phillips and Son, 
heating engineers, of 21, Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, and Brighton and Liverpool, 
carried out the heating apparatus and 


domestic water supplies. 


* * * 


The decay of the stonework at Westmin- 
ster Abbey proceeds with alarming rapidity. 
Dr. John Owens states that ‘‘repairs exe- 
cuted only twenty or twenty-five years ago 
are decaying more or less; that work exe- 
cuted only fourteen years ago is in a bad 
state ; and that that done in 1701 shows signs 
of being reduced to a friable mass to a con- 
siderable depth below the surface.’? Mr. Ed- 
ward Hull recommends, in substitution for 
the fine granular or oolitic limestone of the 
Jurassic formation that has been used, the 
building stone of the New Red Sandstone for- 
nation, to be found in Stafford, Salop, and 
Cheshire. 
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-reinforcing the concrete, 
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A REINFORCED CONCRETE 
CONDUIT. 


We give in this issue some illustrations of 
work done in 1909 in connection with the 
water supply of San Paulo, Brazil. In this 
work a great amount of reinforced concrete 
was used, and the construction is of a very 


interesting nature. The scheme was pre- 
pared by Mr. L. Betin Paes Leme, the 
Government engineer of Brazil, and was 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
Henry Schulman, engineer to the Com- 
panhia Mechanica e Importadora de 5S. 


Paulo, who constructed and completed the 
work in ten months. 

The two reservoirs are each 56 metres by 
39 metres by 4 metres, Or 183ft. Sins. by 127ft. 
t1ins. by 13ft, 1%ins. in size, and each 
stores 6,000,000 litres Or 1,321,000 gallons of 
water. 

The aqueduct is 12,000 metres, OT 393701t. 
Jong, and the pressure pipes are 4,000 metres 
or 13,125ft. long, the latter being 1.20 metres 
or 4ft. inside diameter, and 1.37 metres OF 
4ft. 6ins. outside diameter, and withstand a 
maximum pressure of 30 metres OT sft. 
the line carrying 500 
litres or 110 gallons of water per second. 

The pressure pipes, as well as the aque- 


-duct, were constructed in continuous lengths. 


No. 8, 3-in. mesh, 4in. by Yin. (bare) 
strands expanded steel of British manufac- 


-ture was used throughout for the aqueduct. 


were favoured for 
because they did 
which was 


Expanded steel sheets 


not require skilled workmanship, 
not easily obtained in Brazil. 
Reinforced concrete is a particularly vaiu- 


able system of construction of such work as, 


-owing to the difficulties of transport, only 
-the concrete and cement need be transported. 


We give three views showing the work 


-in course of construction, and we would draw 


particular attention to the construction cf 


-the aqueduct by means of a centering of 


- wooden ribs. 


These ribs were used over and 


- over again, and were easily fixed in posi- 


- tion. f 
-also subjected to torrential rains, a 


and a country 
roof 
over the work was necessary, and our view 


In a sunny climate, 


. shows a movable roof that was used as a 


A REINFORCED CONCRETE CONDUIT. 


carrying the timbering. 


r dn‘constructing this aqueduct, temporary timbering had to be used on the outside, 
In a sunny climate, subject to torrential rains, 


AND ‘ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 


protection against the weather during the 
construction. 

In constructing the aqueduct through tun- 
nels the top section was moulded separately, 
and the work was not done im situ, except 
the bottom of the aquehduct, and the fixing 
of the top section thereto. 

Temporary timbering. had to be used on 
the outside of the aqueduct as well as an 
inner core of centering, this being shown in 
one of the views. 

The reservoir was constructed with cast- 
iron columns, carrying rolled-steel joists. 
upon which expanded metal was placed to 
form a reinforced concrete roof. The floor 
was also reinforced with expanded metal and 
round steel rods. The division wall of the 


reservoir was reinforced with expanded 
metal. 
Some tests were conducted in the pre- 


liminary stages of the work upon the re- 
sistance of pipes to pressure, and sections 
were heavily loaded on the top to test their 
resistance to a superimposed load of earth. 
The ‘ends of the section were also sealed by 
large plates, and hydraulic pressure was ap- 
plied to test their permeability. 

We have not the results of these experi- 
ments before us, but we are informed that 


the results were eminently satisfactory, 
which is substantiated by the fact that after 
these preliminary trials the work was 


ordered to be proceeded with. 

Reinforced concrete would seem to have en- 
tered upon, an almost limited field of utility ; 
and the present instance demonstrates very 
strikingly its ready adaptability to engineer- 
ing works and methods. 


Our Plate. 


This shows some measured drawings of the 


Church of St. Alfege, Greenwich, by Mr. 
Frank A. Collard. St. Alfege is attributed to 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, a pupil of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, and clerk of works under him at 
Greenwich Hospital. In this office he was 
succeeded by John James, who is reputed to 
have designed the tower of this church. We 
shall publish some further drawings by Mr. 
Collard next week. 


* 
bigs 


as well asan inner core of centering, and the 
such protection is very necessary, 
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Builders’ Notes. 


The Cork Master Builders’ Association 
have ‘asked, individually, the unskilled 
labourers in their employment if they were 
willing to sign the following declaration :— 
“We, the undersigned, are willing to obey 
our employer’s orders, and are prepared to 
go to any establishment in the city where 
we may be sent on our employer’s business.” 
Those who declined to sign were instantly 
dismissed. 

* ~ * 

Leeds Master Builders’ Association have 
had under discussion the provisions in the 
Housing and Town-Planning Bill that pro- 
hibit the erection of back-to-back houses. 
The opinion generally expressed was that 
the common strictures on back-to-back 
houses are not applicable to the style and 
character of such dwellings as erected in 
Leeds, and several members urged that it 
would be disastrous if any hindrance to the 
erection of dwellings at a reasonable cost 
were imposed in towns where land is free- 
hold, as rents’ are necessarily based on the 
capital invested in the purchase of the land, 
as well as in the erection of the buildings. 
Members said that they were unaware of any 
town in England where the working classes 
are so cheaply and so efficiently housed as 
in Leeds. It was resolved to support the 
Corporation’s opposition to these clauses in 
the Bill. 


————. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE LINTELS. 


Artificial stone lintels have been made by 
builders and others for many years past, 
and in these lintels, which were really con- 
crete though known as artificial stone, some 
form of reinforcement or strengthening by 
the inclusion of steel or iron sections was 
necessary. The form favoured by builders 
was to use old bedstead rails or gas-barrel, 
and in some cases small joists. This iron 
was placed in the lintels without any real 
regard to its proper position, and the prin- 
ciples of reinforcing these beams—which in 
reality they were—-were not understood, so 
that the metal was employed very waste- 
fully. Now that the principles of the rein- 
forced concrete are better known, we find 


SHAPED RIBS FOR TIMBERING. 


lustration shows the shaped ribs 
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A REINFORCED CONCRETE CONDUIT. MANHOLE. 


«The view shows a manhole or ins 2¢ction chamber in the conduit and is very suggestive of the ease with which the system can be adapted to such services. 


A REINFORCED CONCRETE CONDUIT. 


On page 53 is a view showing the ribs prepared to re 


RIBS CARRYING. TIMBERING. 


ceive the external temporary timbering, The present view 
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these lintels constructed in a more scientific 
manner. The Trussed Concrete Steel Com- 
pany, of Caxton House, Westminster,. are 
alive to the fact that those who make these 
concrete lintels now begin to appreciate the 
proper principles upon which to construct 
a lintel, and they have issued a small cata- 
logue having special reference to the use of 
the Kahn trussed bars for the reinforcement 
of lintels. This pamphlet. shows how | con- 
siderable economy is obtained over the old 
methods of construction by the use of Kahn 
bars, and a table is provided to show exactly 
how to apply the reinforcement, the sizes 
and quantities for lintels with a varying 
span from 3ft. to 2oft., and carrying loads 
from two tons to thirteen tons, as also the 
price of the reinforcement per lintel in each 
case. This is a valuable table, and will be 
found of considerable service to those who 
require to execute such work. 


THE EDISON POURED HOUSE, 


The Edison poured cement house has been, 
ever since the announcement of its incep- 
tion, a stock topic for the alleged humorist. 
It has supplied him with moulds into which 
to pour his favourite mixture of ridicule and 
contempt. To think that ridicule and con- 
tempt cannot kill must be tolerably hardy ; 
and Mr. Edison’s invention has evidently 
survived the ordeal, and also that of the 
indiscriminate praise of such as believe that 
Mr. Edison’s genius cannot err. There 
were also genuine philosophic doubts as to 
the practicability of the system. It was sup- 
posed that cement would clog when an at- 
tempt was made to pour it into intricate 
moulds ; and horror at the idea of a city full 
of houses, each a fac-simile of the others, 
was expressed very freely and feelingly. 

Mr. Edison, it appears, has anticipated or 
met these objections. He has produced a 
mixture that will flow freely into the 
moulds, and yet will allow of a uniform dis- 
tribution of the aggregates. Moreover, 
change of style with the same set of moulds 
can be arranged; and by the use of half a 
dozen sets of moulds a wide variety of style 
is possible. 
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THE EDISON POURED HOUSE. 
There are two bedrooms and a bath-room on the 


GROUND PLAN. 


first floor and two bedrooms in the attic. 


The moulds are of cast iron, about an inch 


thick, and are, of course, assembled and 
locked together for the pouring. Mr. Edi- 
son at first conceived the idea of a two- 


family house; but he now thinks that a one- 
family house would be preferable. Such 
houses, it is estimated, can, if the materials 
are bought in large quantities, be constructed 
at a cost of 1,200 dollars. The house would 
have a floor plan 2s5ft. by 3oft., and is in- 
tended to be built on lots goft. by 6oft., so 
as to give a fair amount of garden room. 
The front porch extends 8ft., and the back 
porch 3ft. On the first floor the front room 
will be r4ft. by 23ft. by 9%ft. high, and is 
meant for a living-room; a kitchen in the 
back being 14ft. by 20ft. by 9%ft. high. The 
second floor will contain two bedrooms, a 
wide hall, and a bathroom 7ft. 6ins. by 7ft. 
6ins. by 8ft. 2ins. high. The cellar, ft. 


' THE EDISON POURED HOUSE. 
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6ins., extends under the whole house, and 
will contain the boiler, wash-tubs, and coal- 
bunker. The main room, as well as the out- 
side of the house, will be “richly decorated,” 
the decorations being cast as an integral 
part of the structure. The house, in fact, 
will be monolithic, and there will be no 
plastering, the surface left by the moulds 
being perfectly smooth, and capable of tak- 
ing paint. 

In constructing the house, the first step is 
to prepare a concrete foundation or footing, 
which, with the basement floor, must be 
thoroughly set before the moulds are placed 
in position. Regulation reinforcing rods 
can be used in the moulds, and all gaspipes, 
etc., are placed in position when the moulds 
are set up. The erection of the moulds will 
take about four days, but the pouring of the 
liquid will occupy no more than six hours. 
Four days after the pouring, the dismantling 
can be done, and six days more are allowed 
for the hardening of the concrete. A house, 
therefore, can be completed in about four- 
teen days. 

Mixers of extra-large size will be used, 
and the concrete, after being mixed, will be 
placed in large tanks, from which it will be 
conveyed to a distributing tank on the root 
or top of the forms. Numerous open troughs 
or pipes will conduct the mixture to various 
openings in the roofs, whence it will flow 
down and fill all parts of the moulds to 
the footings in the basement, until | it 
overflows at the top of the roof. As the 
pouring proceeds, the mixture is agitated to 
prevent congestion of the materials. The 
great feature of the invention is the composi- 
tion of the liquid, which, while it flows like 
water, and fills all interstices, is nevertheless 
a true concrete. A complete set of moulds 
will cost about 25,000 dollars, and the neces- 
sary plant will increase the expense by 
15,000 dollars. 


Mr. Edison’s assistants in the exhaustive 
experiments—covering a period of eight 
years or so—are Mr. George E. Small, from 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Henry J. Harmes, who 
was formerly in the service of the British 
Government in India. 


Mr. Edison claims that he has produced a mixture which, while flowing freely into the moulds, will allow of a_uniformdistribution of the aggregate. 
The depth of the overhanging eaves 1s perhaps necessitated by the arrangements for‘ pouring. 
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’ RACTICAL CONCRETING. 


Matrix and Aggregate. 

Architects and engineers have long recog- 
nised the: importance of good quality in 
the concrete used in all constructional work, 
and stringent specifications are often met 
with dealing with the class of matrix and 
aggregate to be employed, and the propor- 
tions in which these are to be gauged. Clerks 
of works, who really are the inspectors of 
the quality of materials to be used, are bound 
to be particular in their supervision under 
such conditions; and, in fact, it is not un- 
common for contractors to complain that 
some clerks of works are more exacting in 
their requirements than the specification war- 
rants; too often, it is whispered, because 
the clerk of works is young and inexperi- 
enced, and hopes to please the architect by 
a show of zeal. 

Disregarding, however, the personality of 
the clerk of works or inspector, there is no 
doubt that one of the most important items 
requiring constant supervision is concrete 
making and placing, no matter what position 
it is to occupy in the work, nor is there any 
doubt that an incomplete or a faulty speci- 
fication for concrete work is a curse to the 
contractor and the architect alike, as it gives, 
on the one hand, opportunities to the un- 
scrupulous contractor to scamp his work, and 
on the other, affords an exacting clerk of the 
works opportunities to worry a conscientious 
builder unnecessarily. 

A word first, therefore, on the materials 
forming the concrete. If the matrix, or 
cementing material, is specified of standard 
quality, it is all- that can be desired. As 
regards the aggregate materials, the archi- 
tect’s specification should be exact as_ to 
their requirements. 

Cement Specifications (Normal). 

A clerk of works would be. perfectly cer- 
tain to get from the contractor all the archi- 
tect could desire, if the whole of the cement 
used on the works were required to be “best, 
highly-burnt, pure Portland cement, to con- 
form exactly to the terms of the British Stan- 
dard specification.”’ 

With such a cement, properly employed, 
no unsatisfactory work could result. 

Extra Precautions. 

But if any extra precautions are deemed 
advisable for specially important work, the 
contractor should be required to provide at 
some convenient part of the site a suitable 
shed, or other approved building, having a 
damp-proof floor, with all necessary sub- 
divisions, so that each consignment 
of cement may be kept separate; the 
shed being of sufficient size to contain such 
quantity as the architect or clerk of works 
may order to be kept in store. 

All cement before being used should be 
spread upon this floor in a layer not exceed- 
ing 12ins. in thickness, and allowed to re- 
main at least 14 days, or for a longer period 
if the condition of the cement requires it, 
the contents of the various bags or casks 
being thoroughly mixed with each other in 
spreading out on the floor, and the cement 
should be turned over from time to time as 
the clerk of works may direct. 

The contractor should take precautions to 
keep all cement dry, and provide all neces- 
sary waterproof sheeting or tarpaulins for the 
protection of the same on the works. 

The contractor should always keep suffi- 
cient stock for 14 days’ requirements at least, 
and, with each delivery of cement, he should 
be required’ to furnish the architect or clerk 
of works, in writing, particulars of the quan- 
tity sent in, the maker’s name, the date when 
taken from the kiln, and have samples taken 
from the consignment, in the presence of 
the representative of the architect, for test- 
ing purposes, and deliver the same at the 
office of the latter, properly marked and 
labelled. 

The cement should be tested by the archi- 
tect, and all that fails to comply with the 
above-mentioned “standard should \be re- 
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jected and forthwith removed 'fromthe site « 


at the expense of the contractor. An aver- 


THE EDISON POURED HOUSE. 
DECORATIVE DETAIL. 
This is Mr. Edison’s favourite decorative design. 


age of three briquettes should be considered 
conclusive. No cement should be used until 
after being tested. 

The first consignment of cement should 
be put in store immediately after the signing 
of the contract for the purpose of testing, 
and the architect and clerk of works should 
have free access to the store at all times, and 
be at liberty to take samples of cement when 
they might desire. 

But no matter how exactly a specification 
is written concerning the materials, inferior 
concrete may result from bad workmanship 
in the making, mixing, depositing, ramming, 
etc., all of which faults could be..avoided 
with proper care and supervision. 

Aggregate Specific: tions. 

As to the aggregate, the specification should 
demand a perfectly clean and hard material, 
one readily obtainable and near the site of 
the work, and graded in size according to 
the bulk and character of the work in hand. 
If the specification is vague on the point of 
the materials, and the clerk of works is to 
be the arbiter of the quality of those sup- 
plied, it is not at all unilkely that grave in- 
justice may be done to the contractor, or that 
some very peculiar substances may be 
brought on the site for aggregate. On one 
occasion, when visiting an important concret- 
ing job, we arrived in time to see four yard- 
cart loads of old pantiles brought to the site 
as aggregate for concrete. The contractor 
evidently had some buildings to demolish 
close by, and rather than cart the waste ma- 
terials away to a tip, had hoped to utilise 
them on his neighbouring job for the pur- 
pose mentioned. They were black with age, 
covered with soot, moss, and even small 
fibrous roots. The only point in their favour 
for the purpose the contractor had in view 
was their hardness, but otherwise their dirty 
condition and similarity of shape (even when 


broken up to pass: the specified gauge)'-was: 


sufficient reason to reject them out of hand. 
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Old drain pipes, slimy when wetted; old 
bricks, previously used for flues and coated 
thickly with soot; and old concrete, made 
originally of weak lime, and now crumbling 
at the touch, are some of the materials 
brought forward as substitutes for good 
ballast, etc., and if the clerk of works is in- 
experienced, and the specification weak or 
vague, such materials may find their way 
into the new work, to the detriment of its 
stability. 
Aggregates: Various Non-absorbent 
aterials. 

When the proportion of the cement is low, 
aggregates of a non-absorbent character 
make better concrete than pervious ones. 
River gravel, when obtained from sluggish 
streams, has often fine muddy clay, washed 
in from the banks, attached thereto. This 
should be eliminated by washing. Thames 
ballast, for instance, is not always of one 
cfiaracter, as every London builder knows. 
It depends from what part of the river it is 
obtained. 

Old tiles, slates, and similar materials, are 
unfit for aggregate for concrete. They are 
unshapable, and impregnated with smoke and 
impurities. 

Clay, if thoroughly and uniformly burnt, is 
a good aggregate. Much depends upon the 
quality of the clay, and the skill of the 
burner, but in all cases it is one of those 
aggregates that require washing, as it is as a 
rule covered with a film of impalpable dust, 
and, moreover, has to be screened or broken 
to a suitable size. E 

Old bricks from buildings in course of de- 
molition make good concrete if broken with 
a crusher, but not if handled, while if smoky 
and soot-laden, they should only be used 
in foundations. If used for walls, floors, or 
ceilings, where the latter are formed by 
plastering direct on the concrete, stains will 
inevitably appear in course of time. 


lag. 

Slag, unless it has been allowed time for 
aeration by exposure to the atmosphere for 
a year at least to get rid of the sulphur it 
contains, will disintegrate the concrete; 
failures have happened from using slag not 
sufficiently aerated, otherwise it is a good 
aggregate. 

Thames Ballast and Co:21l. 

Thames ballast and sand often contain 
pieces of coal which may have been thrown 
overboard, or in some other way got mixed 
therewith. In such cases the aggregate is 
extremely unsatisfactory for concreting pur- 
poses, as the coal is bound to expand and 
disintegrate sooner or later. 

Size. 

To obtain the greatest resistance in con- 
crete it is advisable to increase as much as 
possible the size of the aggregate and sift out 
the finer grains. The largest aggregate makes 
the densest concrete; an aggregate having a 
maximum diameter of 2%ins. proved to be 
denser than an aggregate of 1in. maximum 
diameter. This result is just the reverse to 
what has been taken for granted ever since 
concrete has come into general use. Again, 
permeability is less as the maximum size of 
the aggregate is greater; concrete with a 
Maximum size aggregate of 24% ins. dia- 
meter, is in general less permeable than with 
a lin. maximum diameter, and 1in. maxi- 
mum less permeable than W%in. These re- 
sults were arrived at from a large number of 
experiments, and are opposed to all theory, 
another proof that theoretical’ deductions in 
matters dealing with concrete: must be re- 
ceived with caution. 

Cleanliness. 

Clean, and preferably washed, aggregate is 
essential for satisfactory concrete. The ma- 
terials may not under any conditions be dirty 
in themselves, in the sense of fitness for an 
aggregrate, but all materials that have been 
crushed by a machine, broken by hand, or 
passed through fire, are covered with a film 
of impalpable dust, which is harmful to ce- 
ment. The value of Portland cement is 
much lessened by coming in contact with de- 
leterious substances, much more so_ than 


--lime ;-‘dust-is one of them, and fine sand or 


grit is another. 
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and 
still 


A dirty sand with a rounded grain, 
containing clay or earthy matter, is 
another undesirable aggregate. 

In the washing of brick debris as an ag- 
gregate, there will be noticed a thick red 
pasty mass containing nothing that is neces- 
sary to retain in the aggregate, but much 
that is harmful in concrete work made with 
such a material. 

Avoid Proximity of Lime. 

Some aggregates, conveyed by rail, have 
been placed in trucks used for the convey- 
ance of lime, portions of which have got in- 
termixed therewith, and, being unnoticed, 
have caused the concrete to blow or burst. 
The aggregate for concrete should not be de- 
posited near a lime shed, nor where plas- 
terers are running lime for plastering, as 
pieces of unslaked lime or lime core may in- 
advertently find their way among the con- 
crete material. Numerous failures have oc- 
curred through pieces of lias limestone hav- 
ing passed through the furnaces of locomo- 
tives and got mixed with the ashes, which 
were afterwards used for making concrete. In 
one case a large flight of concrete stairs and 
floors was completely wrecked as a result of 
this. 

Sand Should be Selected. 

The sand should be carefully selected for 
the purpose, as all kinds are not equally suit- 
able. It should be highly silicious, and of 
sharp angular grain, and if contaminated 
with clay or soil must be well washed be- 
fore use. If the mixture is to be specially 
waterproof the sand particles should be 
1-75th to 1-25th ins. in diameter for the 
facing and 1-25th to 1-6th ins. for the filling, 
when the cement is used for thin walled ves- 
sels. If the walls are over 2%ins. thick 
coarser aggregates, with particles up to lin. 
diameter, may be used. Even then they 
should be as angular as possible, and of such 
sizes as to fit as closely together as possible, 
with a minimum of voids, in order to pro- 
duce a. perfectly waterproof mass. 

5.—Proportioning of Ingredients. 

One of the most important points in con- 
crete making 1s the proper proportioning of 
the ingredients. The particular proportions 
should be defined in the specification, and 
for this purpose proper gauging or measur- 
ing-boxes must be brought into use. The 
capacity of the one for measuring the cement 
will be proportional to the volume of the 
aggregate to be used, and is best made with 
a bottom to it, so that the cement may be 
placed on top of the aggregate after measure- 
ment. That the boxes are of the correct 
capacities the clerk of works will have be- 
forehand determined for himself. The super- 
vision of concrete must be constant, for 
which reason the mixing should take place 
in full view from the window of the clerk 
of works’ office; if this is impossible, the 
clerk: of works should be always outside 
whilst the mixing is taking place. and at 
this time the hours of the clerk of works 
should be those of the workmen. 

(To be concluded.) 


CONTRACTORS’ USE OF COAL: 
A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF 
BUYING. 


By a Contractor. 


(Concluded from page 34, No. 753.) 


Method of Payment by Results. 

The results of experience thus far set out 
seemed to demand some simple and prac- 
tical method whereby uniformity of steam 
raising value could be obtained. Reference 
to the results of testing various consignments, 
shown in Table A, establish that 70 B.T.U. 
per penny of cost per ton was a reasonable 
basis for future orders. Table B shows 
the results of orders thus placed. Various 
coal merchants were given the option of sup- 
plying any coal they like at costs ranging 
from 13s. 9d. to 15s. per ton, including de- 
livery. In the’case of coal L., the delivery 
price of which was 13s. 8d., the aumber of 
units stipulated were 11,480 (this figure is 
arrived at by multiplying 70 by 164, the num- 
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ber of pence in 13s, 8d.). The order pro- 
vided that 1d, would be deducted from the 
cost per ton for every 70 units less than, or 
1d. per ton added for every 70 units more 
than 11,480. The consignment thus supplied 
to this order proved on test to afford 11,700 
units—i.e., 220 in excess of the stipulated 
amount. The merchant therefore received 
an extra of 3d. per ton on the basis price. 
In the case of coal M, costing 14s. 1od. per 
ton, the number of units stipulated was 
12,460. The units ascertained on _ test 
amounted to 12,263, and 3d. per ton deducted 
was from the invoice. The table shows other 
results of a varying kind. 

As the coal market rises and falls, the 
basis of units per penny will rise and fall, 
but many contractors make periodic con- 
tracts at a fixed price, so the basis needs to 
be reconsidered only at fixed intervals. 

It is to be remembered, of course, that the 
zo B.T.U. per penny refer only to the con- 
tract under review. Each contract must be 
taken on its own merits, and a fair basis 
reached by experiment on two or more coals. 
Once started, however, the system becomes 
automatic, and gives no more extra labour 
than if buying were done in the old way. 

Sampling for Tests. 

It is clear that where the price paid is cal- 
culated on the number of B.T.U.’s estab- 
lished by test, it is of great importance both 
to buyer and seller that the sample tested 
shall be a perfectly fair one. In America the 
importance of paying on test is so largely re- 
cognised and employed that there exists, in 
the Fuel Engineering Co., of Chicago, an 
undertaking which samples and tests on be- 
half of both buyer and seller, and the report 
of this company is accepted by both as final. 
There is little doubt that some such organ- 
isation will come into being in England when 
the obvious fairness of this method of pur- 
chase becomes more generally recognised. 
Meanwhile, there are two methods which can 
be adopted : (1) that the representatives of the 
buyer and seller shall meet at the point of 
delivery and select a fair sample, and shall 
despatch it direct to the testing laboratory ; 
or (2) that the buyer and seller shall jointly 
instruct the testing laboratory to send a re- 
presentative to take a sample. The former 
should be quite satisfactory, but the latter 
removes any possibility of dispute, and its 
only disadvantage lies in the increased cost 
of testing. There is, of coursé, the third 
method, that the seller should rely on the 
honesty of the purchaser to select a fair 
sample, and this has been the method em- 
ployed in the purchases described in this 
article. Such a method, however, can only 
be employed where the seller has perfect 
confidence in the uprightness of his_ cus- 
tomer. Ten pounds of coal is the orcinery 
amount sent to a testing laboratory, and this 
should be made up of small pieces of coal 
taken from different trucks (if it be rail- 
borne), and from different parts of the barge 
(if it be water-borne), and the different pieces 
should be taken from the top, middle, and 
bottom of the truck or barge. A handful of 
slack should be added of the same proportion 
to the large coal, as is the case with the 
whole delivery. The testing is done with 
Thompson’s calorimeter, and it is important 
that the work should be carried out by 
thoroughly experienced men, in a laboratory 
of high repute. The tests described in this 
article have all been carried out at the test- 
ing works of an inspecting engineer, who 
works for several Government departments, 
and whose competence and impartiality aie 
beyond dispute. There are, however, many 
other laboratories of high repute, any of 
which will undertake the work. 

: Cost of Testing. 

It is often alleged by the practical man, 
who is suspicious of the undue intrusion of 
science into commerce, that the cost of 
scientific tests is greater than is warranted 
by the value of the results. Such a case, 
however, cannot be made out against coal- 
testing. The cost ofa test for moisture, ash, 
and calorific value is only one guinea per 
sample. If one sample be taken on every 100 
tons, the cost is about 214d, per ton. 


Cash Saving Secured by Scientific Buying 
When all is said, the merits of any new 
business method must be measured by the 
actual saving of money which results. This 
article sets forth the results of a contractor’s 
experience in respect of coal-buying for one 
contract only, where the consumption of coal 
is about 1oo tons per week. Buying was 
done in the early stage of the contract in the 
ordinary way, by selecting coals which had 
been bought before, and which are habitually 
used by well-known contractors, whose judg- 
ment in such matters ought to be sound. 
When the practical man on the works spoke 
well of the coal so bought, there seemed 
every reason to be satisfied that the full 
value was being obtained. However, by ex- 
perimenting with a variety of other coals, 
and gradually eliminating those which gave 
a low value in B.T.U. per penny per ton, and 
by establishing a standard of B.T.U. below 
which the coal must not fall, a saving of £10 
per week has been effected. This saving, 
considered in relation to the value and dura- 
tion of the contract, amounts to one per cent. 
on the gross value of the contract. To 
achieve such a result on a single item of the 
varied channels of expenditure seems well 
worth the very little time and trouble which 
is involved in buying coal in a scientific way. 
As coal merchants come to see the essen 
tial fairness of this method of purchase, 
there is no doubt that there will be competi- 
tion to secure orders by offers to buy on a 
higher basis of B.T.U., and the saving on 
the present method of buying will be pro- 
portionately increased. As it is thought that 
other contractors may like to follow the ex- 
ample of the firm whose experiences are re- 
corded. above, the Editor will be pleased to 
answer questions in these columns and to 
put contractors in the way of reorganising 
their coal-buying on an economical basis. 


TABLE A. 


Results of tests taken on various representative coals, 
to enable purchaser to establish number of British 
Thermal Units per penny per ton, which should be 
obtained and fixed as the basis for future con- 
tracts and payments. 
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Results of tests taken on various coals, which were 
bought on a sliding scale of price, based on the 
British Thermal Units yielded on test of samples 
Jrom consignments aelivered. The stipulated units 
are arrived at by multiplying the nuneber of pence 
per ton by 70. 
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A TRANSPORTABLE BRIDGE. 


We have received some particulars of a 
system of bridge construction which has been 
devised by Mr. Reginald C. Fry, architect, 
ot 12, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. This system, 
which has been provisionally patented, is 
decidedly ingenious. The proposal is to build 
up a bridge by means of standard bars con- 
sisting of compressional members, tie-rods, 
and cross-bars. These are used for the con- 
struction either of trussed girders or of 
trussed arches. The connections of the 
standard pieces consist of holes in the com- 
pression members in which the cross-bars 
are inserted, and the eyes of the ties are 
placed on the ends of these cross pieces. 
Certainly models show that a bridge or gir- 
der can be constructed very quickly by the 
use of such standard members. The cross- 
bars are prevented from slipping out by the 
insertion of small pins, but there is 
apparent the lack of rigidity which might 
be expected where riveting is not employed. 


Therefore the system loses the advantages 
attributable to rigid connection. Certainly 
Mr. Fry’s idea could be used for the con- 
struction of a bridge such as might be re- 
quired by soldiers, as it is very quickly built 
up, while the standard pieces could certainly 
be easily transported. Mr. Fry advocates 
the adoption of his system for War Office 
purposes. On the face of it the system seems 
to have advantages. Though the transport 
would not be particularly difficult, at the 
same time the standard sections would be 
heavy to handle, and standard timbers would 
be preferable. His standard sections do not 
seem to us to be economical of material. We 
refer more particularly to the compression 
members, almost half the weight of which 
is wasted theoretically, having regard to the 
amount of metal required to meet the stresses 
imposed, while in the form of arch construc- 
tion proposed there is very little rigidity in 
a large span. 

Mr. Fry suggests the use of this system of 
construction for the purposes of forming 
a centreing for the construction of concrete 
or reinforced concrete arched bridges, the 
idea being that these standard bars might be 
stocked by a contractor. 


Mr. Fry has issued a small descriptive 
pamphlet which makes many claims for the 
system, but we should like to see practical 
proof of the advantages. Certainly the 
models that have been built on Mr. Fry’s 
principle show considerable strength, but if 
they are analysed it will be seen that the 
strength is not really extraordinary if we 
have regard to the resistance of the materials 
and the manner in which the structure is 
framed up. 


BUILDING AND THE FINANCE 
BILL. 


GROWING OPPOSITION. 
The Stoppage of Building Work. 


Now that the actual intentions of the 
Government with regard to the taxation of 
land are becoming more widely known 
through the debates in the House of Com- 
mons, the building industry is beginning to 
appreciate what it means; and strong and 
increasing opposition to the Finance Bill is 
indicated on all sides. At the end of June, 
Mr. Howard Colls, of Colls and Sons, the 
well-known firm of builders, stated to a re- 
porter of “The Daily Telegraph” :—‘The 
fear of this Budget has already had an enor- 
mous effect in stopping building work of 
all kinds, and now that it has been put into 
shape it will still further accelerate and in- 
tensify this holding-up of building opera- 
tions.” The state of the building trade was, 
he stated, worse than he had ever known 
during the summer months. Work was being 
stopped and postponed in all directions. It 
the Government had had a ‘“‘mandate’’ so to 
frame the Budget as to throw men out of 
employment they could scarcely have done 
more. It was generally known that in the 
aggregate the number of men employed in 
the building trade was far greater than in any 
single trade throughout the country. 

A correspondent in “The Morning Post” of 
June 28, mentioned the difficulties attendant 
on mortgaged property. Many are now being 
called in, and there is little hope of re-mort- 
gaging since the Finance Bill was introduced. 
Says this correspondent :—“‘There can be no 
question but that the building trade will be 
permanently injured. For many years land 
and property generally have been depreciat- 
ing in value, and just as the property market 
is on the turn it receives this knock-out” 
blow. Building work is being stopped or 
postponed in all directions.” 


An Architect’s Views. 

The opinion of a well-known London archi- 
tect also appears in ‘“‘The Daily Telegraph” 
of June 28th. He says that the present panic 
involves a distressing period of unemploy- 
ment for thousands of skilled workmen. With 
all the terrors of this measure facing him, 
the City man who is about to retire, buy a 
little estate in the country, build a comfort- 
able house at from £5,000 to £10,000, and 
become a solid asset to the country, says to 
himself, ‘No, it’s not good enough; the 
responsibilities are too great, and I don’t 
know what sort of taxation I shall be let in 
for in the future.’ “Take, too, the case of 
a man who seeks to buy a piece of land for 
his personal occupation. He wants to know 
that he is buying it with some definite 
charge, but under this Budget he is in a 
state of great uncertainty. The old land-tax 
was redeemed by a good many people, but 
now things are almost as bad again. I know 
myself of one instance in which several 
houses were to have been put up, costing 
about £12,000. They were dropped through 
fear of the Budget. Another scheme for 
building a gentleman’s house in the country 
for £6,000 was given up, and a like fate 
befel a proposed alteration to a gentleman’s 
private residence, at a cost of £8,500. Sir 
G. Hayter Chubb announced some time ago 
that contemplated building Operations, to 
cost some £10,000, were abandoned, and 
Lord Redesdale, who was interested in some 
brickworks, stated that two contracts of 
£10,000 each were dropped, so he was _in- 
formed by the contractors, in consequence of 


the Budget. These are but a few actual 
instances of what is taking place all over the 
country.” Many country builders of the 
better class had told him that they had never 
been so slack as they were to-day. 


The Surveyors’ Protest. 

The Surveyors’ Institution has drawn up 
a pamphlet in which they say of the incre- 
ment value duty, that: 

“The imposition of this duty will seriously 
affect the value of land of every description 
throughout the country, as investors will 
naturally prefer to place their capital in 
securities where they will not run the risk of 
losing one-fifth of any increased value. 

“The Finance Bill has already had a de- 
terrent effect on the letting of building land, 
and some of the signatories have experi- 
enced instances where contracts which 
were on the eve of completion have been 
annulled on account of the cumulative taxes 
proposed. 

“The cancelling of these agreements will 
cause an enormous amount of unemployment 
in the building and allied trades.” 

The Queen’s Hall Protest Meeting. 

A large protest meeting of gentlemen hav- 
ing a practical interest in real estate, was 
held at the Queen’s Hall, London, on July 
13, and amongst those present were Mr. 
John Wood (president Land Agents’ Society), 
Mr. Stenning (president, Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion), Mr. J. M. Beale (past-president, In- 
corporated Law Society), Mr. Howard Mar- 
tin (past-president, Surveyors’ Institution), 
Mr. J. Howard Colls (past president of the 
Institute of Builders and of the London Mas- 
ter Builders’ Association), Mr. F. G. Rice 
(president London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion), Col. Raikes (past-president Land 
Agents’ Society), Mr. Peter Davies (presi- 
dent, Estate Agents’ Institute), and many 
others. 

Mr: E.G. Pretyman}) -MoPe sn moved: 
“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
proposals for taxation contained in Clauses 
1 to 28 of the Finance Bill, 1909, are de- 
structive of security, financially unsound, 
arbitrary in administration, unconstitutional 
in form, and unworkable in practice, and 
that such proposals will tend to increase 
unemployment, especially in the agricul- 
tural and building industries, and arrest the 
provision of improved accommodation for ~ 
the working classes.”’ ‘ 

Mr. Howard Martin, supporting this reso- 
lution, entered an emphatic protest against 
the suggestion that the tax would reach the 
tich and let the poor escape. It would fine 
the rich, but might ruin the poor by check- 
ing the building trade (and thus increasing 
unemployment), by ultimately raising the 
rents of small dwelling-houses, by depreciat- 
ing the value of investments in which the 
thrifty had put their savings, and by causing 
severe financial difficulty to tradesmen and 
others owing to the calling in of mortgages. 

Mr. J. H. Colls also supported the resolu- 
tion, and said that if the Government had 
been given a mandate to produce unemploy- 
ment they could hardly have gone to work 
more effectively. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 
and it was resolved to send copies to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and to each 
member of both Houses of Parliament. 

The Dulwich College Estates. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., chairman 
of the Estate Governors of Dulwich College, 
writes to “The Daily News” of July 17th, re- 
plying to a correspondent of that paper who 
stated that :—‘‘Right in the middle of South 
London, with built areas on every side, the 
Trustees at present think it their duty to hold 
up 480 acres. of land,’ which is ‘“‘allowed to 
waste.”’ Mr. Hall points out that there are 
“other large areas of uncovered land in Nor- 
wood, Streatham, and Penge.” 

With regard to a suggestion that ‘“‘the 
building trades will be benefited,” Mr. Hall 
points out that, according to the last official 
statistics of the boroughs of Camberwell and 
Lambeth (in which the uncovered land is 
situated), there are vacant, within the two 
boroughs, 4,670 houses, representing a loss 
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to the rates of £65,975 per annum.” He 
atgues that the sale must be to some hypo- 
thetical buyer who is prepared to sink the 
following sums:—In land, £200,000; in 
covering 400 acres with 3,000 houses, costing 
with fences, etc., at least £400 each, 
%1,200,000; in road and sewer making, 
£10,000, and in loss of interest during de- 
velopment, £120,000; a total of 41,620,000. 

‘Having thus placed 3,000 new houses 
within an area where there are at present 
4,670 to let (continues Mr. Hall) purchasers 
are to be found. Are the houses to be ‘held 
up’ until they can be sold to cover their cost 
with an addition for profit—i.e., the re- 
muneration of the men who have supervised 
the laying out and building of the houses, 
or are they ‘there and then’ to be sold at 
whatever price can be obtained for them?” 

Mr. Hall goes on to say that the Governors 
are laying out the estate on a definite ‘“‘town 
planning” scheme, that they will not allow 
overcrowding, and that they insist that the 
houses shall be built on hygienic principles. 
*“*The Governors,” he says, ‘‘do not contem- 
plate allowing the whole of their 480 acres 
to be built on, nor even the 400 suggested by 
your correspondent, but only about 320 acres, 
the remainder it is proposed to keep open, 
part as beautiful woodlands, part in oases 
of eight to twenty acres, interspersed all over 
the estate, as lings and playing fields for 
the inhabitants; thus preserving the ameni- 
ties of the district and carrying into prac- 
tice the best features of ‘town planning.’ ” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
PLASTERERS. 


A specially convened meeting of the Exe- 
cutive Council of the National Association of 
Master Plasterers took place at the Moseley 
Hotel, Manchester, on July 7th, when an in- 
vitation having been also given to the mem- 
bers of the Manchester Master Plasterers’ As- 
sociation to attend, a good representative 
meeting was the result. The President, Mr. 
Thos. Lindley, of Barnsley, occupied the 
chair. 

The business of the meeting was to con- 
sider, approve, or otherwise, the proposed al- 
terations and additions to the National 
Agreement between the National Federation 
of Building Trade Employers, National As- 
sociation of Master Plasterers, and the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers. 
The several variations and additions were 
explained to the meeting by the president, 
Mr. J. W. Sugden, past president, of Brad- 

. ford, and Mr. J. C. Warring, past president, 
of Sheffield, who were among the represen- 
tatives of this association upon the Joint 
Committee, and also by Mr. J. B. Johnson, of 
Liverpool, a member of this association, and 
a representative of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire District of the Federation. A 
general discussion took place upon the merits 
of the proposed additions, and satisfaction 
was generally expressed at the results ob- 
tained. It was also pointed out to the dele- 
gates that the operatives’ representatives had 
met the employers in a spirit of concilia- 
tion, and with the avowed desire to become 
parties to an agreement that could only tend 
to the benefit of all parties concerned. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. L. Stead, of 
Bradford, seconded by Mr. J. Gibbons, of 
Manchester, the secretary was instructed to 
convey the following resolution to Mr. A. G, 
White, Secretary of the National Federation : 
“That this meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the N.A.M.P. instruct their president, 
Mr. T. Lindley, to attach his signature to 
the new agreement, as drafted and agreed 
to by the representatives of the several 
bodies concerned, on behalf of the members 
of the N.A.M.P.” 

A further discussion then took place upon 
matters generally concerning the trade, but 
in particular upon the question of sub-con- 
tractors’ agreements, which it was agreed to 
leave in abeyance, it being understood that 
at the next meeting of the N.F.B.T.E. 
several forms would be submitted, with a 
view of selecting one that would meet the 


general requirements of the different branch 
trades connected with the building trade.— 

GEO. SOALL, Secretary, 100, Lodge Road, 
West Bromwich. 


Federation News. 


Northern Counties Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers. 


A quarterly meeting of the Board of Repre- 
sentatives of the Northern Counties’ Federa- 
tion was held at the County Hotel, Westoe, 
South Shields, on July oth, Mr. John 
Davison, president, in the chair, when 44 
members were present. 

Previous to the meeting, the members were 
received at the railway station by the offi- 
cials of the South Shields Association, and 
were driven by brake along the sea front, 
thence to the new municipal buildings 
(Messrs. Neill, contractors), where they were 
shown over the building by. Mr. Yeoman in 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. Neill. 

The minutes of the quarterly meeting held 
at Middlesbrough on April 15th, which had 
been published in “The Builders’ Journal” 
were read and were signed as correct. 

The Secretary reported that the Darlington 
Association had still under consideration the 
question of affiliation with this Federation, 
and he was awaiting a communication from 
them. 

The Executive Council’s report upon the 
question of the workmen’s compensation 
insurance was received and adopted. 

The agreement between this Federation 
and the Federated Employers’ Insurance 
Association, Ltd., Manchester, was read, and, 
on the proposition of Mr. W. T. Weir, 
seconded by Mr. R. Johnson, it was unani- 
mously agreed to, and accordingly signed by 
the president and the secretary on behalf of 
the Federation. 

The representatives of this Federation upon 
the Advisory Board established under the 
agreement were appointed, viz :—J. Proud, 
president, Teesside Association; R. J. Hunt- 
ley, president, Sunderland Association; and 
W YT. Weir, president, Tyne and Blyth dis- 
trict. 

The Secretary reported that the question 
of amendment to the National form of con- 
tract would be mentioned at the half-yearly 
meeting of the National Federation. The 
amendment put forward by the R.I.B.A., and 
conditionally agreed to by the London Insti- 
tute of Master Buildings, with respect to 
Clause 30, would also receive consideration. 

A letter addressed by the different sub-con- 
tractors and traders to the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association asking them to consider 
the advisability of having direct contracting, 
was read and laid on the table. 

The Secretary reported that he had written 
to the architect for the alterations and addi- 
tions to the Auckland Union (who required 
the return of the bill of quantities before 
returning the deposit) pointing out that this 
is not usually asked for, as the bills of quan- 
tities contain the figures and prices from 
which the tenders are made up, and the 
architect was asked to return the deposits 
without enforcing the condition attached to 
the advertisement. It was pointed out that 
such conditions tended to hamper open com- 
petition for work. 

The Executive Council reported that the 
different local associations had _ protested 
against the proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to increase the stamp duty from 
tos. to 20s. per cent., and had communicated 
their decisions to the Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The question of inviting the National 
Federation to hold their summer meeting in 
Igtr within the Northern Counties area was 
discussed, and the secretary read the par- 
ticulars of the entertainment given to the 
National Federation by various Federations. 

On the proposition of Mr. W. S. Davison, 
seconded by Mr. R. J. Huntley, it was re- 
solved: ‘‘That the question of extending an 
invitation to the National Federation to hold 
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the summer meeting in ro91r within the 
Northern Counties area be left in the hands 
of the Executive Council.” 

The draft agreement between the National 
Federation of Master Plasterers and the 
National Association of Operative Plas- 
terers was considered, and thought to be 
generally acceptable to this Federation. 

The secretary explained the reason for the 
annual return of workmen, etc., and asked 
the members to send in at once the form 
sent to them by their secretaries, so that 
the result could be forwarded to the National 
Federation. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. W. White 
seconded by Mr. J. Proud, the president and 
the secretary (as substitute for Mr. Wilkin- 
son) were appointed to attend the half-yearly 
meeting of the National Federation, ~ 

On the proposition of Mr. J. W. White, 
seconded by Mr. R. Johnson, it was resolved 
to hold the next quarterly meeting of the 
Federation at Stockton.—W. H. Hope, Secre- 


tary, Post Office Chambers, N : 
Street, Sunderland. > 14, Norfolk 


NORWICH AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. H. Hatch, 


The annual outing of the Norwich and 
District Association took place on Wednes- 
day, July 7th, at Wroxham, on the grounds 
of “‘Riversdale,”’ kindly lent by Mr. Charles 
W. Daws. During the afternoon the mem- 
bers enjoyed a motor-boat trip round Wrox- 
ham Broad. The dinner was served in a 
marquee erected on the grounds, and the 
chair was taken by Mr. B. E. Searles, 
NOTTINGHAM ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: W. J. Barton. 


The quarterly meeting of the general com- 
mittee of the Nottingahm Association was 
held last week, the president (Mr: W. W. 
W oodsend) in the chair. 

The accounts for the past quarter, as ex- 
amined y the Finance Committe, were sub- 
mitted, and the payment of the same was 
duly authorised. 

It was also resolved that a cheque be sent 
to the Midland Centre as this association’s 
subscription for the current year. 

The proposed new agreement between the 
Federation and the National Association of 
Master Plumbers and the National Associa- 
tion of Operative Plasterers was considered 
and the same recommended for acceptance. 
_ This association has for some time been 
in correspondence with the Nottingham 
Architectural Society, as to the payment to 
Specialists for work done on contracts, and 
it was reported at this meeting that the 
Architectural Society had now passed a 
resolution deciding to adhere to clause 28 of 
the conditions of contract, and that such 
clause should be strictly observed. 

This was considered by the Committee to 
be a most satisfactory conclusion to the 
negotiations on this subject, 


SOUTH SHIELDS ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. G. Robertson. 


The monthly meeting of the South Shields 
branch was held in the Victoria Hall, South 
Shields, on July 6th. The President (Coun- 
cillor J. T. Armstrong) presided over a repre- 
sentative gathering, which included Mr. W. 
H. Hope, secretary of the Northern Counties’ 
Federation, and Mr. W. C. Creasor, of the 
Teesside district. 

It was agreed, after consideration, to ac- 
cept the amended instructions of the Sunder- 
land and South Shields Water Co., dealing 
with regulations as to pipes, etc., according 
to the purport of their letter. 

The question of glass merchants giving the 
same terms to outsiders as to builders was 
again gone into.—Eventually it was resolved 
to let it lie over pending an official reply 
from the glass merchants, which had been 
promised. 

The following letter from the Member of 
Parliament for the borough, Sir W. S. 
Robson, K.C., M.P. (Attorney General), was 
next read re increased stamp duty :—‘Dear 
Mr. Robertson,—I find I have not replied to 
the resolution from the building trade in 
reference to the proposed transfer duty. I 
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quite agree that this is a tax that would 
press inconveniently in several quarters, and 
I would be glad to see it dispensed with, 
but I am afraid there is no chance of that. 
This business of paying the bill for things 
that everybody wanted is no lght matter.— 
Yours very truly, (signed) W. S. Robson.” 

The Northern Counties’ Federation secre- 
tary, Mr. .W.. H. Hope, next addressed the 
meeting, giving them various reasons why 
he thought the branch should place their 
workmen’s compensation with the Federated 
Employers’ Insurance Association, specially 
dwelling on their cover-all policy. Mr. 
Creasor, the district “representative of the 
Federated Employers’ Insurance Association, 
supplemented the remarks -of Mr. Hope, 
dwelling particularly on the satisfactory way 
in which his company had met all claims, 
and on the special arrangements made for 
this district to make it practically impossible 
for trouble to arise on that score, ‘seeing that 
it had first of all to go before a joint board 
of three directors of the Federated Insurance 
Association and three (appointed) members of 
the Northern Counties’ Federation, who 
failing to agree, had power to call in an 
umpire. On the proposition of the chair- 
man, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Messrs. Hope and Creasor for their attend- 
ance, and for the information given. Several 
questions were asked bearing on the sub- 
ject. It was, however, resolved to let the 
matter lie over till the next meeting of the 
branch. 

Councillor J. T. Armstrong was unani- 
mously elected to represent the branch at the 
half-yearly general meeting at Portsmouth of 
the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers. 

Arrangements were made for the enter- 
tainment of the representatives of the Nor- 
thern Counties’. Federation on their visit to 
South Shields for their quarterly meeting to 
be held at the County Hotel. 

The question of having a trip this year was 
most heartily taken up, and it was agreed to 
have same to Keswick on Wednesday, 
August 18th. Messrs. T. Anderson, A. Ross, 
and J. G. Robertson were appointed a com- 
mittee to carry out the arrangements. 


STOURBRIDGE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary—Percival D. Folkes, Chartered 

Accountant. 

On July 13th the members of the Stour- 
bridge and District Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation held their annual outing to Holt 
Fleet, via Worcester. Among the party 
were Mr. C. Griffiths (president), Mr. T. J 
Mason (vice-president), Mr. J.. H. Willetts 
(hon.- treasurer),- Mr. J. Stokes (president, 
Worcester M.B.A.), Mr. P. D. Folkes (secre- 
tary) and besides members of the Association 
a- number of manufacturers and merchants 
connected ‘with the trade. After a sail up 
the river to Holt Fleet, luncheon was served 
at the Holt Fleet Hotel, where, after the 
toast of “The King,” Mr. Stokes proposed 
the toast of the “Association,” to which Mr. 
Griffiths responded. .Mr. T. J. Mason gave 
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“The Visitors,” which was responded to by 
Mr. T. Freer Ash (Birmingham). On the re- 
turn journey a short stay was made at Wor- 
cester, when the outing was voted one of the 
most enjoyable the Association has had. 


WAKEFIELD AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: J. Beaumont. 

At a meeting of the Wakefield and District 
Association, held at the Bull Hotel, Wake- 
field, on July 8th, Mr. Tom Lee (president), 
in the chair, the Secretary read the minutes 
of the meeting of the Yorkshire Executive 
Council, held at Barnoldswick on June 17th, 
and Mr. H. Fallas, who had attended this 
meeting, gave a supplementary report 
thereon, and specially referred to the excel- 
lent report submitted by Mr. A. W. Sinclair 
(Scarborough) on his recent visit to Germany 
under the auspices of the Housing Reform 
Council. On the proposition of Mr. Fallas, 
seconded by Mr. Elvey, it was decided to 
recommend the Yorkshire Executive Council 
to. have Mr. Sinclair’s report printed in 
pamphlet form and circulated amongst the 
members of local associations. 

The form of sub-contract which had been 
prepared and settled by counsel, and sub- 
mitted to the Association by the Yorkshire 
Executive Council for consideration, was 
gone through, and various points in several 
clauses in the contract, especially those re- 
lating to the liability for and insurance 
against accidents to the workmen of sub- 
contractors, were fully discussed. On the 
motion of Mr. Elvey, seconded by Mr. Pash- 
ley, a special committee, consisting of the 
president, Alderman Judge, Councillor Spink, 
Mr. Fallas, Mr. Crook, with the secretary, 
was appointed to formulate and lay before 
the Federation Council the views and obser- 
vations of the Association on the contract, 
some of the clauses therein not being ac- 
ceptable to the members. 

On the motion of Mr. Elvey, seconded by 
Mr. Gillott, it was decided to hold the next 
meeting of the Association on the first Thurs- 
day in October. 


ARCHITECTURAL & TOPOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Architectural and _ Topographical 
Society have issued an appeal for help in 
their work, which has been described as one 
of national interest, namely, that of. making 
complete historical records of, the ancient 
buildings of these islands, from the intro- 
duction of civilization to the year 1800. 
Stress is laid on the following points :—(1) 
Since the foundation of, the society, rather 
more than twelve months ago, complete ac- 
counts of the buildings in seventeen parishes 
have been published. (2) The value of the 
work has been endorsed by the fact that 
many of the leading societies interested in 
this subject are now subscribing. (3) There 
are at present some twenty parishes partly 
completed, in addition to those already 
dealt with, and several more are definitely 


| promised. The fact that the society can 
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obtain work of this nature entirely gratuit- 
ously shows how greatly the need for such 
records is felt by those who have expert 
knowledge of the subject. (4) The recent 
appointment of Royal Commissions to make 
an inventory of the ancient monuments of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, shows that 
the State appreciates the need for such 
work; and by its terms of reference, the 
Commission is only intended to make an in- 
ventory, and does not in any way cover the 
ground of this society’s labours. (5) The 
other part of the society’s work, which in- 
cludes the collection of carefully made re- 
cord drawings, notes, and photographs, etc., 
is progressing, and a considerable number 
of such records are now either promised, or 
are already in our possession. (6) All the 
work done for the society is purely honor- 
ary—therefore its funds are expended entirely 
on the work, and not in any way upon the 
workers. (7) A large sum of money is sub- 
scribed annually towards the furtherance of 
similar work in the ancient world of Egypt 
and Rome, and it would be unworthy of our. 
national traditions should researches into” 
the history of our own country fail for want 
of funds. 

The minimum sum of £500 is required to 
ensure the effective continuation of the work 
of the society until such time as the annual 
subscription list shall be equal to the neces- 
sary disbursements; a further contribution 
would enable the rate of progress to’ be: 
made more consonant with the amount of the 
work to be done. Subscriptions and dona~- 
tions should be made payable to the society, 
and crossed “London and County Bank.” ~All 
communications should be addressed to the 
offices of the society at 33, Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W. Donations will” be 
treated as subscriptions, and donors of half 
a guinea or more will receive the “Record” 
for the current year, whilst those of seven 
guineas and upwards will be entered on the| 
society’s list of life members. The appeal 
is signed by Lord Plymouth, Lord Avebury, 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., and Messrs. 
Francis : Bond, ‘J. A. Gotch, Emslie J. 
Horniman, M.P., Thos. G. Jackson, R.A., 
Mervyn Macartney, and Edward S. Prior. 


Coming Eve nts 


Wednesday, July 14th—Saturday, August rhsile | 
Town PLANNING AND HOUSING EXHIBITION, 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, London, NW? 
Saturday, July 24th. ; ; 
18, Tufton 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Street,  Westminster.—Visit to Ardenrun, 
near Lingfield (Mr. Ernest Newton; 


F.R.I.B.A., architect). Train from Victoria, 
2.23 p.m. | 

Monday, July 26th. | 

BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT — INSTITUTION.— 
Annual General: Meeting, 4.30 p-m.; Com: 
mittee Meeting thereafter; 31 and 32, Bed. 
ford Street, Strand. | 


give an artistic and novel effect. 


H 
{ 
‘ 
i 
i 
a Coloured throughout. 
ut about tinch. Any colour supplied. Prospectus, 
' Designs for complete decorations, 
i 
' 
| 


Substance 
Samples, 
free, 


VY 
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Five Years Ago these 
Two Men Started Level 


—one is still at his bench, toiling hard and long for a slender pittance—the other now 
occupies a high-grade position in his profession, enjoying high pay, congenial work, 
influence and power. What is the reason of the present difference in their fortunes ? 
It is not that the successful man has more brains than his ‘‘stand-still’’ colleague of 
five years ago—but he does know better how to use them. In a word, he has 
trained his brains on practical remunerative lines, while the man still at the bench 
has not. 

This instance is just typical of thousands we could cite in which men have devoted 
a few months to serious home study with the International Correspondence Schoo]s, 
and, as a direct consequence, have secured a future of success and happiness, while their 
less ambitious colleagues have condemned themselves to a monotonous continuance of 


the old round of drudgery. 
What about Yourself 


Five Years from now ? 


You must be ambitious or you would not 
have read thus far. Determine then to realise 
your ambition—to rise out of the rut—by en- 
rolling right away for a course of specialised 
training with the Internationa] Correspondence 
Schools. Spare time home study only is 
required. You make the fullest use of your 
leisure, wasting no time travelling to and from 
classes. You make every hour you give to 
study count in your career, for the I.C.S. 
course arranged for you will have the one and 
only aim of preparing you for the high grade 
position to which you aspire. 

The evidence of the thousands of students 
who have benefited by our training during the 
past 17 years is conclusive on this point. 
This is how one of them puts it— 

Aston, Birmingham. 
‘There is no doubt that yours is in 
reality ‘the system that raises salaries,’ 
that raises a man who doesn’t mind work 
to the highest eminence in his trade.”’ 
Free Books on Subjects below. ~~” (Signed) A. H. Du Rose. 


Mark the Coupon below, or write us about any other career. Don’t delay! Think 
the significance to your future of your present choice and 


TAKE THE WISE STEP TO-DAY 
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Registrar, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd., | 
Dept. B.), International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


I am interested in your system of Technica] Training and desire to increase | 
my earning power. Please send me, post paid, free of charge, the Book | 
covering the subject before which I have marked X on the coupon, and full 
information showing how I can succeed in same, 


Architecture, Gas Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. Machine Shop Practice, 
Electrical Engineering. Sanitary Engineering. 
Structural Engineering. Textiles, 


Civil Engineering. 
Analytical Chemistry, 
Mining Engineering. 

Steam Engineering. | 


1S Age 


Steel 


Town __ 


cesidents of the toliowing countries should address the respect’\ e I.C.S. branches :— 
ANADA: Toronto. -Inp1a: Fort, Bom bay. SoutH .AFRICA: Ca:e Town 
NEw ZEALAND: Wellington. AUSTRALIA: Sydney. ; : 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


Heating, 
Bells, 
Telephones. 
A 
FITTINGS. 
EJ 


Estimates Free. 


A “ Tredegar ” Bracket. 


Specialists in Gemporary Glectric Lighting and Power during 
construction of Buildings. We installed and maintained 
Glectric Lighting and Power during the construction of the 
Buker Street G Waterloo Railway, the Piccadilly Hotel, etc. 


TREDEGAR & CO. 


HEAD OFFICE—56, Victoria Straet, London, S.W. 
BRANCH—St. Albans. 
WORKS—Tredegar Works, Bow, E. 


Telephone: WESTMINSTER 5907. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCIL 


is the mest economical Pencil made. It 
lasts six times as long as an ordinary pencil. 
But it is the velvety smoothness of the lead 
that is the great charm of the Koh-I-Noor. 
There is no other pencil that nearly ap- 
proaches its quality The lead of the Koh-I- 
Noor is specially prepared by a perfected 
process which gives it a firmness yet 
delicacy of touch that cannot be imitated. 
The Koh-I-Noor is made in seventeen degrees 
to suit all pencil purposes. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencils are 4d, each, and 3s. 6d, 

per dozen, everywhere. Of Stationers, Ar \ists’ 

Colourmen, Photographic Dealers, &c. Bvuoklet 
free from 


L. &6 C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


KOH-I-NOOR 


TRAGING GLOTRH 


Is a stout and substantial cloth possessing every advantage 

for the drawirg room. Its surface is smooth and clear, 

free from blotches. Does not tear or break. Is transparent 

enough for the finest work Erasures may be freely made 

without causing the ink to run. Is excellent for giving 
impressions by process 


THE GREATEST SATISFACTION IN USING THIS SPECIALITY IS FOUND 
IN ALL DRAWING OFFICES. 


Of Stationers. Artists’ Colourmen. Photographic Dealers. &¢ 


Lt & C HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, EC 
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BROOM & WADE, 


ENGINEERS, LTD., 
HIGH WvwywCOMbBE. 


POWER HOISTS for BUILDERS. KESWICK, Cumberland. 


Supply the finest Curmmberland & 
Always Ready for Use. Westmorland GREEN SLATES 
No Skilled Attention Required. from their Celebrated— 


Honister and Yew Crags 
Quarries, Cumberland. 


Original Elterwater Green 
Quarries, Eiterwater. 


Coniston Green Siate Manufacturers 
Quarries, Tilberthwaite. 


Lingmoor Quarries and of Green 

Highfeliside Quarries. Stonework 
In the following for Flooring 
colours {i— Tiles, Flagging, 

LIGHT SEA GREEN, Heads, Sills, 


DARK SEA GREEN, Mullions, Steps, 

OLIVE GREEN, Memorials, and 
and other Architectural 
other specifications. 


Head Office— 


10 cwt. Self-contained Power Hoists fixed WICK 
in any convenient position in an hour. 5 


Cost of fuel under 3d. per hour. 


Driven by CUMBERLAND. 


PARAFFIN, PETROL or ELECTRIC MOTORS 


2 wet 4 cwt. and 6 cwt. loads. or to 
ee IA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
27. CLEMENT'S LANE, E.c. 52, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., am : 


Telegrams: “Inbrake, London.” Telephone: 15133 Central. Telegrame—Khere, Lenden.” Telephene—8206 Bank 
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Laying Lattice for Floors, Transvaal University, Johannesburg, S.A. 


— ate JOHNSON’S 
} 22.7 LATTICE 
SYSTEM 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


Simplicity in con- 
struction, combined 
with great efficiency 
and . saving . ol 
material and labocr. 


Telegrams: ‘* Metallicus.’’ 
Telephone 64357. 


IR. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, ‘7? 2aitever Street, 8°” MANCHESTER. 


COLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING Co. Ltp. 


SAVING IN COST. 


‘« MORNING POST,” 
STRAND. 


‘¢ COLUMBIAN”’ 
System. 


LONDON, E.C. 


Ter. No. 5060 Bank. 


Vill 

ae ——— —————— — —_——— — = 
(Tenders continued from page vt.) 
r} “{ e 3 “ z ‘Fre iO of 20 

Hengoed. — Accepted for the erection 0 ( 
houses, for Mr. Leir Davies. Mr. H. Gabe Jones, 
architect, Hengoed, Cardiff. 

Robert Forsyth, King’s Hill, Hengoed, £4,321. 

London, N.—For new secondary school for boys, 
Latymer Foundations, Edmonton. Mrs Eo oe 
Crothall, architect :— 

and Co., Ltd. £8,¢ 


W. Johnson 


Brand, Pettitt and Co. ... 
L. and W. H. Patman 
Rowley Bros. : 


Mattock Bros. 

A. Fairhead and Son 

W. J. Renshaw 

A. Porter 

J. Stewart a sie 
Treasure and Son, Ltd. ... 


Knight and Son eae 
W. Lawrence and Son* ... 

*Recommended for acceptance. 
*Accepted. 


—For alterations to the police st ation 


London, W. 
at Notting Dale. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, PRL BYAS 
architect, surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New 
Scotland Yard, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. Thur- 
good, Son and Chidgey, 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand :— 


F, and H. F. Higgs 
Mowlem and Co., Ltd. 
Treasure and Son 


F. G. Minter 
Holloway Bros. 
Cc. Ansell 


Higgs and Hill, Ltd. 
McCormick and Sons 
Willmott and Sons ... 
Lovatt, Ltd. 

Grover and Son 
Ashby and Horner 
Godson and Sons 


London.—For the erection of a nev 


J Road, Plaistow, E., for the 
ae Women and 


vy ward block in 
Trustees of the 
Children. 


ospital for | 
tr. ae eel F.R.1.B.A., architect, 22, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Wie: od 
Shefheld Bros. : . £17,451 0 .0 
Turtle and Appleton 5.335 0 0 
Harris and Wardrop ° 0 
Thomas and Edge ... 8 : 


A. E. Symes 


ROOFING SLATES. 


Velinheli, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB G00DS 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


LAUNDRY | 


and Cooking Engineers. 
HLUSTRATED CATALOGUE A.C. FRE 
W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 


*>Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 
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Mattocks and Parsons 
Brown Bros. .,. 
Higgs and Hill 


J. W. Jerram : 
Kirk and Randall . 
Weeds Witom ee 

W. J. Maddison 

Le We. Moss 2. 

H. Kent nap be 
B. E. Nightingale ... 
W. J. Fryer bia 
F. G. Minter 


J. Allen and Sons ... ‘Be 
Spencer, Santo and Co. ... 


F. and E. Davey, Ltd.* ... 
*Accepted 
Luton.—For erection of a new public library at 
the junction of George Street and Williamson 
Street, Luton. Dire IS. Neal, oh os eee Male Cate 
borough engineer and surveyor :— 


W. Beardsmore, Northampton £10,638 o o 
J. Honour and Son, Tring 10,590 17 O 
Kirk and Randall, "Woolwich... 10,192 0 Oo 
Coulson and Lofts, Cambridge 9,858 o o 


C. H. ‘White ss pst ee 9,816 0 © 
W. J. Bloxham, Banbury, y 

Oxon. ve 2. 36 “ws! 0;810' (oO io 
O. P. Drever, Kettering -. 0,779 3 0 
W. G. Dunham ... a ber OL oe OO 
W. and D. Wilkins, Watford... 09,790 0 o 


H. Flint, High Wycombe 9697 0 Oo 


F. M. Thompson and Sons, 

Nottingham —s te <a: '0s600 0 0nO. 
IG. Minter, Putney, S.W....- 06,548 o 10 
G. W. Heath, Cambridge ... 9,466 17 0 
T. Hickman, Market Har- 

boro nae 7 Pav aaa 9,309 oO oO 
C. HH. Hunt) and Son, High ’ 

Wycombe re 4 bse fo\362) somo 
Hacksley Bros., Welling- 


borough ... a* Eae nee 
Spencer, Santo and Co., Ken- 
sington, W. cic ae if 
A. Lewin and Son, Kettering 
Bentley and Co., Leicester 

E. Brown and son, Welling- 
borough ... ome Es 5. ae OSS SOMOMNG 
T. and E. Neville* 8,873 0 o 
J. Saunders and Son 8,776 0 o 


9,324 0 © 


9,189 0 Oo 
9,100 0 ©O 
8,909 11 Oo 


Barber and George ... too) 8S, Salsas 
Rest of Luton. 
*Accepted. 


‘THE’ LirT& Hoist CO., 


Also Revolving. Shutters, 
Iron Doors and Iron 


Fire-Escape Stairs, 
Premier Ironworks, 
‘DEPTFORD, SE. 


THATCHING AND 


REED LAYING, 
COWELL, SOHAM. 


J. G. 
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Minster-on-Sea.—Accepted for the erec tic n ot 
two detached cottages. Mr. J. Wornell, architect; 


Slough, Bucks. 
Hancock and Kettle, Minster-on-Sea, 

_ Oldbury (Staffs).—For erection of school at Tit- 

ford Road, Langley, for the Education Committee. + 

Mr J-Gril, Smethwick, 


architect :— 


W. Sapcote and Sons, Birmingham... 414,073 
J. Bowen and Sons, Birmingham sea 135697 
W. J. Webb, Birmingham 2 ws 13,640 
J. Barnsley and Sons, Old Hill sos) 045540 
W. Willetts and Sons, Old Hill sven 3, 505 
J. Webb, Handsworth ... seo 13,490 
J. Johnson, Birmingham. 13,374 
H. Gough and Son, 13,300 


( Wolverhampton 

T. Elvins,, Hz indsworth ve Bre 

M. Round and Sons, Dudley 

G. Webb and Sons, Handsworth 

J. Dallow and Sons, Blackheath 

W. Jackson, Langley Green 

B. Whitehouse and Sons, Birmingha-n n 

ee Dorse, Cradley Heath ; min 
pep alk Marshall, * Smethwick - 

Architect’s estimate £12,700. 


*Accepted. 

Purley. — For erection of St. Mark’s Church, 
Woodcote. Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne,. 
F.R.I.B.A., 6, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W., architect. Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hale, 


F.S.I., 6, Queen Anne’s Gate, W estminster, S.W. :: 
C. Ansell and Co.... ss ..410,034 0 0 
J. Thompson and Co. o oO 
W. J. Dickens E oO 
Benfield and Loxley rom) 
D. Stewart and Sons oo 
E. J. Saunders o to 
A. Monk ; so 13° 9 
Bowman and Sons o.3 
J. and C. Bowyer °o oO 
Crossley and Sons re) 
Goddard and Sons o Oo 
J. Jarvis and Sons °o 0 
G. H. Denne and Co. o oO 
Wallis and Sons - oOo 
R. A. Lowe and Co. oO 
Dove Bros. S. ee Tf". .0 
JT. Longley and Co. o 0 
Holloway Bros. oe a: oe o 0 
R. Wilkins and Sons,* Bristol a! 

*Accepted. 


For Arehiteets, Butiders and Engineers. 
TRUE TO SCALE. 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. 
Permanen. Dene on any Paper or Cheth. 
R’s Method of Perspective. 


WHITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LTD., 
13, Railway Approach, London Bridge. 
Tel. 871 Hop Telegrams ‘‘TRIBRACH, LoNDON.”*~ 


“ AQUABAR’ 


WATERPROOFING COMPOUND: 
For Cement and Concrete. 


Easiest to use, most 
economical, reliable 
and satisfactory. 


C.S.TAPLIN & Co.,. 


MOORGATE STATION CHAMBERS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES, 


For Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


PAPER “INsrer-eeOor, 


Placed under Floor Boards excludes damp and deadens sound. Also for damp walls. 


For laying on joists, 


ROT-PROOFE, 


Established 1870. 


MEASURES! 


ROS PWNS onoorsd e 
12> @ LEON | 


LT 
EE 
aene 


10, 500 500 TON! of en 


& BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS 37020 DEEP ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SECTION SITEETS, BOOAS & PPICES ON APPLICATION. 
CHEQUERED & PLAIN PLATES & SHEETS. CASTINGS SEScRiPTION. 


5" ENGLISH 


BRE} 
BEBE) 
SHE 


STSEL SHAFTING, from 2} in. to 8 in. diameter and up to 36 feet long, always kept in stock. 
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The ceaseless conflict be- 


The . Ronee Sed bes 
echincngers’, “ween utilitarianism and 
Risishouses, scntument had for ° its 


arena recently the coun- 
cil chamber of the L.C.C. The Local 
Government Committee presented a re- 
port in which it was stated that the Iron- 
mongers’ Company were seeking permus- 
sion to sell the site of the almshouses in the 
Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, to the Pea- 
body Trustees, and to erect almshouses 
elsewhere. The almshouses, comprising 
fourteen dwellings and a chapel, were 
erected on.a site of about an acre and 
three-quarters, in 1716, and have many of 
the characteristics of good eighteenth-cen- 
‘tury architecture, and it is contended that 
London is not so rich in specimens of this 
period that it cam afford to destroy these 
with a light heart and a heavy hand; 
whereas, on the other hand, it has, from 
the aesthetic point of view, quite enough 
dwellings of the Peabody type. At the 
public enquiry that has been held, the op- 
position by the Shoreditch Borough Coun- 
‘cil, and by societies interested in the pre- 
servation of old buildings, seems to have 
weighed with the Charity Commissioners, 
who declined to sanction the sale. There- 
upon the Ironmongers’ Company appealed 
to the High Court. In the discussion by 
the L.C.C., Mr. Stuart Sankey declared 
that these buildings were of no arche- 
ological value whatever. _ Moreover, he 
said, they were very damp and noisome, 
and the walls were bulging and old. In 
their place the Peabody Trustees proposed 
to erect accommodation for about 1,200 
people. The Ironmongers’ Company, he 
added, was one of the richest and most 
important bodies in London, and had 
spent a large sum of money in charity. 
His friends the Ironmongers will probably 
think that Mr. Sankey doth protest too 
much. They might even suspect him of 
irony. If he had seen fit to “combine his 
information,’’ he might have deduced the 
very simple proposition that, since damp- 
mess, noisomeness, and the bulging of 
walls, are not beyond the resources of 
modern skill to remedy, and are not con- 
‘ditions which even the most ardent arche- 
‘ologist would desire to perpetuate; and 
that since the Worshipful Ironmongers 
are so plethoric of a nobler metal than that 
which gives them their honourable name, 
they could quite conveniently spare a little 
of it to set their almshouses in order. A 
utilitarian argument of a different order 


was advanced by Mr. Barlow, who had 
less regard for the architectural value of 
the buildings than for the loss of the open 
space. Mr. Sturge (Sir John Benn with 
him) found that the almshouses were 
“most beautiful specimens of the early 
Georgian period of architecture, while the 
gardens were the only open space of any 
importance in Shoreditch.”?’ He added 
that “the City was removing, one by one, 
all the ancient landmarks, and that if the 
German Emperor, or anyone else, should 
attempt to loot the City, he would find 
that. it had already been rifled by the 
Goths and Vandals.’’ The picaresque 
image thus conjured up of the German 
Emperor, in full panoply of war, weeping 
over the ruins of the Ironmongers’ Shore- 
ditch almshouses, was too much for the 
councillors. | They burst into hysterical 
laughter, and were apparently so much 
overcome by their emotions that they for- 
got to pass any resolution on the subject. 


At the concluding sitting 
of the Tuberculosis Con- 
ference at Stockholm,an 
Englishman—Dr. Hope, 
Medical Officer of Health for the City and 
Port of Liverpool—emphasised the wis- 
dom of beginning with the germs. He 
claimed that the city of Liverpool is a 
striking example of the success of this 
thorough policy. Some fifty years ago, 
Liverpool, in common with most other 
crowded centres, was a hot-bed of disease. 
Step by step, as sanitary reforms were in- 
troduced, tuberculosis declined. ©The 
sanitation of the home, the school, the 
place of business, the widening of streets, 
the provision of open spaces, the erection 
of baths and washhouses, purified and im- 
proved water supply, had each and all 
tended to this result; and if the munici- 
pality had neglected such works, and had 
instead devoted the money spent on them 
to hospitals and sanatoria, leaving the 
tuberculosis breeding places untouched, 
they would have been guilty—although 
Dr.. Hope did not say so—of crass folly, 
if not criminal neglect of the teachings 
of modern science. To the enlightened 
teachings of men of Dr. Hope’s profession 
—Simon, Chadwick, Playfair, and Parkes, 
Corfield, and the rest, who insisted that 
disease is preventable and ought to be pre- 
vented—these vital reforms may be chiefly 
attributed; but credit must not be with- 
held from the authorities who hear- 


Sanitary 
Building. 


kened to their counsels, nor from the 
architects and sanitarians who have so 
ably and so enthusiastically translated it 
into practice. Very much, however, re- 
mains to be done, and the architect and 
builder will be only too glad to assist in 
doing it. In this splendid campaign 
against disease, Britain took the lead, and 
that she still holds it is but dubious matter 
for self-gratulation. | We are proud to 
have been the pioneers; yet, for the sake 
of suffering humanity, we should be de- 
lighted to find all the other nations well 
abreast of us in sanitation; but for the 
self-same reasons, they shall never get 
ahead of us! 


The visit of the National 
Federation of Building 
Trades’ employers to 
Portsmouth, there to hold 
their half-yearly meetings, was a_ well- 
deserved compliment to the local associa- 
tion, which is one of the best organised 
and most flourishing associations ‘in the 
kingdom, and this stands out only too 
prominently from the dead level of 
lethargy that generally characterises the 
South of England. It may be said that 
the compliment was returned with interest 
—historical and otherwise; for Ports- 
mouth pulsates with the naval power and 
prowess that have made our country what 
it is, and may therefore surely claim to be 
in that respect the most intensely English 
town in England. “Oh! Portsmouth is 
a fine town, with ships in the bay!” runs 
one of many variants on the sailors’ old 
“chanty,’ and if the “fineness’’? of the 
town as a whole is not strictly referable to 
its buildings, there can be no question that 
the Town Hall, where the Federation, by 
courtesy of the Mayor and Corporation, 
held its meetings, is one of the finest in 
the Kingdom. It is so dominating and 
dignified a feature—its tall tower can be 
well seen, all across the Solent, from the 
Isle of Wight—as to excuse, if not to 
justify, the remark of a Federationist that 
“There is more hall than town.’”? That 
was probably this builder’s way of ex- 
pressing the fact that the town hall ts 
out of scale with most of the other build- 
ings, most of which are apparently sur- 
vivals of the worst period of English archi- 
tecture. But the town has many admirable 
buildings besides the Town Hall, and as it 
has more than 200,000 inhabitants, and 
these seem to be all very decently housed, 
B 
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it follows that the visitor’s crude epigram 
is, after its kind, without foundation in 
solid fact, as one soon discovers on noting 
the countless houses that separate the 
George Hotel (the last house in which 
Nelson slept) and the unpretentious home 
in which Dickens was born. And as for 
the “ships in the bay,’’ those who “want 
eight’’ need not “wait,” for more than that 
number can usually be seen in the Solent; 
but none of them is half so interesting as 
the grand old “Victory,” which, riding 
serenely in the harbour amidst modern 
warships and liners, may have suggested 
to Federationists a very obvious parallel 
case, in which, for the larger works, old 
methods of construction are being 
abandoned, the engineer is superseding 
the builder, and woodwork is giving place 
to steel. But the Solent abounds also in 
smaller craft, which are still built in the 
old way and of the old material, and their 
presence seems to calry the parallel, or 
the parable, a step further. Steel frame 
building is not required, and is hardly 
possible, for the great majority of struc- 
tures! A summer meeting is peculiarly 
apt to partake of a holiday character ; but, 
nevertheless, the Federation managed to 
get through a great deal of important 
business; and it seems to us to be a happy 
idea to make the summer mecting a 
movable feast. In this way, business is 
combined with pleasure; and the happy 
holiday spirit must be exceedingly useful 
in its natural tendency to correct acerbity 
and to promote the harmony and good- 
fellowship that are not merely enjoyable 
things in themselves, but are excellent 
lubricants of business. We heard a 
Federationist remark that he thought 
Portsmouth must be “the breeziest, bluffest 
and sea-saltiest place on earth.” Appro- 
priately, 
these very characteristics in full measure. 


the President seems to possess 


At Portsmouth, at any rate, he was breezy | 


and bluff, and showed a full measure of 
the saving salt of humour—an invaluable 
asset in a leader of men. Altogether, the 
Federation is to be warmly congratulated 
on the entire success of its Portsmouth 
Conference. 


The movement in favour 
of copyright in architec- 
tural design is gathering 
force everywhere. The 
Danish Literary and Artistic Association 
has, at its recent Congress at Copenhagen, 
reaffirmed the principle, and has demanded 
for Denmark the assimilation of the rights 
of architects to those already enjoyed by 
painters and sculptors, in accordance with 
the agreement at the diplomatic conference 
of Berlin, on November 13th, 1908. In 
most countries the justice of the architect’s 
claim to the protection of his original 
creation is now not only admitted, but 
given legislative effect; and it is declared 
by a French contemporary that in France, 
where the law on the subject has been 
actively and definitely in force since 1902, 
enforcement of the architect’s rights has 
been found to be entirely.practicable. The 
intentions of our own Government with 
respect to this very important question, 
will no doubt soon be made public. 
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Copyright. 


Correspondence about the 

Stunned decay of the stonework 
Stonework. T of some of our most 
cherished buildings has 

evoked the opinion of a scientific. expert 
that much of the mischief is probably due 
to the former ill-considered use of blasting 
powder in quarrying. It has now become 
recognised that heavy blasting had the 
effect of weakening the rock crystals or 


| 
| 
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grains, and quarrymen are now careful 
not to put upon the market stone that has 
been stunned, and the wasteful blasting 
process is being superseded by the use of 
the wire saw, which cuts the stone from its 
native bed without injuring its texture. 
That the crumbling stonework of our 
venerable buildings may have had its con- 
stitution ruined before it was placed in 
position, and that this condition no longer 
obtains, is doubtless reassuring to modern 
builders; but it makes the state of the old 
work even more hopeless than before. 
Clearly, if stonework crumbles because 
its constitution has been shattered while 
the stone was reposing in its natural bed, 
superficial treatment must be futile.> This 
is a stunning blow to the anti-restora- 
tionists. It is now “up to them”’ to point 
out the inestimable advantages of stunned 
stone, and the insidious wickedness of the 
wire saw, which, being modern, must 
therefore be execrable. 


THE BARNSLEY SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Through an error on the part of our cor: 
respondent it was stated in our issue of last 
week that the design of Messrs. Clark and 
Moscrop, of Darlington, was placed third in 
this competition instead of second, and the 
drawings given of the second premiated de: 
sign and attributed to another firm were in 
reality by them. The accompanying notes 
on the competition also carry on the same 
error which we very much regret, and are 
unable to account for. Our correspondent 
thinks it must have been due to an error in 
labelling the designs at the exhibition. Will 
readers kindly note. 


OUR ROYAL ACADEMY 
BALLOT. 


The first ballot of architects to select those 
of their professional brethren whom_ they 
consider worthy of election to the Royal 
Academy of Arts has now closed, and the 
cards will be examined this week by the 
scrutineers, Messrs. A. W. 5S. Cross, 


V.P.R.I.B.A., and E. A. Richards, F.R.I.B.A. 


The percentage of those voting was higher 
than expected. About 4o spoiled cards were 
received, the majority being returned cards, 
the addressees having removed. A few ot 
the others exhibited choice specimens of the 
office boy’s humour, while some conveyed 
the disapproval of the ballot by the writers 
or their decision not to vote. One gentle- 
man waxed wroth with us on our attempt to 
dictate to the Royal Academy, as if that inst. 
tution were one of the elemental forces of 
nature instead of an association of painters 
and sculptors, several of whom have ex- 
pressed to us their difficulties in voting for 
architects owing to their ignorance of the 
standing and work of the’ candidates. For 
their guidance our ballot was instituted, and 
we have, so far, every reason to be gratified 
by its success. In all, over 100 architects 
have received votes; and the object of this 
first ballot is to: determine the first twenty 
of them who will be eligible for the second 
ballot. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION 
OF PLUMBERS 


Examinations for master plumbers and 
operative plumbers in technical knowledge 
and workmanship are held in London and 
the chief centres of the United Kingdom for 
the purpose of rendering plumbers who pass 
the examinations eligible for certificates and 
registration. Only plumbers holding such 
certificates and registered are entitled to de- 
scribe themselves as “‘ registered plumbers.” 
Particulars of the examinations and lists of 
registered plumbers may be obtained from 
the General Council for the National Regis- 
tration of Plumbers (acting with the 
Plumbers’ Company), 54, Parliament Street, 
Westminster. 
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HAMPSTEAD TOWN PLAN- 
NING EXHIBITION. 


A Town Planning and Housing Exhibitiom 
at the Hampstead Garden Suburb, London, 
N.W., was opened on July 14th, by the Right 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, K.C.,M.P., and will, 
close on August 7th. Plans, photographs,, 
and models illustrating town planning and 
city development are on view; cottages and, 
houses, furnished and unfurnished, are 
thrown open for inspection; specimens of 
school gardens, children’s playgrounds, and 
vacant land cultivation are to be seen; andi 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays there are lec- 
tures by authorities on town planning and. 
city development. 

At the opening lecture, by Prof. Beresford 
Pite, Mr. Ernest George, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, who» 
was in the chair, remarking on the presence 
of members of the German Garden City As- 
sociation, said that we in England have a 
great deal to learn from what is being done 
in the Fatherland. 

Prof. Pite gave an admirably impartial 
summary of the advantages and disadvan-- 
tages of town planning, and of the difficul- 
ties of the problem. The ancient city had 
been the sport of chance; the modern city 
would be the concrete expression of inten- 
tion. A wise and educated knowledge of 
architecture, and familiarity with local con- 
ditions and character, are essential to suc- 
cess in town planning; but there is great 
need to educate on more enlightened lines. 
the race that is busy building without ade- 
quate guidance. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin also pleaded for a 
greater breadth of outlook on the part of 
architects, each of whom must now turn his 
eyes from the self-complacent prominence of 
his own particular building, and have a 
greater regard for its subordination to am 
ordered plan. and a harmonious assembly. 

Mr. S. D. Adshead urged the importance of 


educating the architect in the principles of 


town planning. 

Mr. Lyttelton presented an address of wel- 
come to the representatives of the German 
Garden City Association, stating that the 
founders of the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Trust owed the results of much of their 
effort in this country to the inspiration of 
German example. The estate would provide 
houses for 10,000 people, with an average of 
eight houses to the acre, one family only 
being domiciled as a rule in each house. The: 
concluding words of the address were as fol- 
lows—‘Emulation among nations is inevit-- 
able, and many believe it to be a spring of: 
success. Let us hope that our peoples may” 
strive in fields such as those in which we 
welcome you to-day, and that by their effort 
home life in Germany as in this country may 
be enriched and adorned, and’ friendship, 
based on knowledge between classes and’ 


“nations, may be fostered and advanced.” 


Mr. Lyttelton said that the tendency in this: 
country was to gravitate towards the towns. 


The object of the movement in which they — 


were interested was, as far as possible, to» 
turn that tendency to the best account, and 
to counteract whatever was mischievous im 
it. Something like a quarter of a million 
sterling had been expended on the estate. 

_ At the luncheon which followed, Mrs. Bar- 
nett, responding to the toast of ‘The Town- 
Planning and Housing Movement,” pruposed 
by Sir J. Dickson-Poynder, M.P., said that, 
while character made environment, it was 
equally true that environment made _ char- 
acter, and she believed in fostering that old-- 
fashioned virtue, house pride, which was? 
founded on thrift, forethought, and the power™ 
of taking pains. Such a suburb as the one 
where they had met enabled a woman to 
have a house in which she could take a pride, 
and a man to have a garden in which his= 
leisure would be well employed. 

After Mrs. W. H. Lever had also spoken, 
Mr. Vivian and Mr. G. R. Benson proposed’ 
the health of the guests, for whom Herren 
Bernhard Kampffmeyer and Dr. Rehorst re~ 
plied. The latter gentlemen expressed the: 
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hope that the interchange of ideas on social 
subjects of this character would promote a 
good understanding between the two coun- 
tries. 


Examination Results. 


School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool. 
At the degree ceremony at the Liverpool 
University, on July roth, in St. George’s 


Hall, Lord Derby, the Chancellor of the 
University, announced the following 
awards: — Travelling Scholarships: Holt 


Travelling Scholarship (£50), L. B. Bud- 
den; Sydney Jones Travelling Scholarship 
(£25), H. A. Dod; University Scholarship in 
Architecture (£50), L. B. Budden. Degrees: 
B.A., with rst class honours in architecture, 
L. B. Budden (thesis, accompanied by 


measured drawings, “The Greek Revival in 
England”); H. A. Dod (thesis, accompanied 
by measured drawings, ‘““The work of Wren 
and Gibbs at Cambridge’). Pass Degree: S. 
H. Colton (thesis, with measured drawings, 
**The work of Cockerell and his Associates’’). 
First class certificate: T. E. Forster. The 
above are exempted from their Intermediate 
Examination, R.I.B.A. 
The Carpenters’ Company. 

At the recent examinations in carpentry 
and joinery held in London and Manchester, 
the following candidates, in alphabetical 
order, passed successfully :—Bronze Medals: 
W. G. Fernie, James A. Haigh, P. Kilburn, 
Stanley Massey, B. Moore, Chas. H. Over- 
end, E. Whitaker. First Class Certificates: 
M. C. Blamey, C. Burle, G. J. Chappell, F. 
Gardiner, F. Garner, R. Garnett, Arthur 
George; [7 Et; -eipson, Hi. j= Kent, H. E. 
Kinns, A. Maclean, M. Henry Midghall, J. 
Roebuck, OF Je Sharp, A. HH.) Smith) R. 


DESIGN SUBMITTED FOR THE REFORMATION MEMORIAL AT GENEVA. 


LANCHESTER AND RICKARDS, 


ARCHITECTS; HENRY 


THE CENTRAL MONUMENT. 
POOLE, 


Sykes, E. E. Syms, C. Williams. Second 


Class Certificates: A. C. Andrews, R. J. 
3ack, G. B. Bardsley, J. W. Barthram, 
Henry Binks, A. E. Bonfield, J. B. Bon- 
throne, G. L. Brown, W. R. T. Cook, A. 


Cropper, D. I. Davies, J. H. Dixon, W 
Dorey, J. M. Dovey, S. Hill, J. M. Jarvis, 
J. W. Jones, C. H. Kendall, H. Last, J. R. 
Saunders, B. T. Scott, Wm. Todd, G. White- 
side, A. J. Wiseman, C. E. Worsfold. 


COKE BREEZE IN CONCRETE, 


With reference to the paper on this subject 
read by Mr. D. B. Butler to the Society of 
Architects, and summarised in our issues of 
April 28th and July gth, a correspondent of 
the ‘‘Times’’ makes a statement to which Mr. 


Butler replies as follows :—‘‘Referring to my 
Tecent experiments he says :—‘The expansion 


as measured on the small bars which Mr. 


SCULPTOR. | 
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CHURCH OF ST. ALFEGE, GREENWICH. 


Butler employed cannot be considered as 


satisfactory, for the bars were not large 
j enough to ascertain correctly the actual 
‘amount of expansion.’ “If,” writes Mr. 


Butler, “the correspondent will kindly refer 
to the paper in question, which was pub- 
lished in full in more than one technical 
journal, he will find that the method of 
measurement adopted—i.e., prisms 1oomm. 
long and 22 by 22 mm. in cross section, 
measured in the well-known Bauschinger 
micrometer calliper apparatus, enabled a 
variation in length ‘of 1/200mm., or .oos5 per 
cent., to be detected with certainty. I do 
not know what greater accuracy the cor- 
respondent would ‘require, but I venture to 
doubt if the larger bars he suggests would be 
measured with equal accuracy by ordinary 
methods of measurement. 

“T am also somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand the correspondent’s statement that my 
researches showed the chemical action of the 
breeze upon the reinforcing bars to be more 
serious than the expansion it caused. Asa 
matter of fact, my experiments were, in 
this instance, exclusively limited to. the ex- 
pansion question, and only passing refer- 
ence was made to the rusting effect of the 
breeze concrete upon the iron moulds in 
which the Bauschinger bars or test pieces 
were moulded. 


- (See also last week's issue.) 


“As I stated towards the end of my paper, 
although these experiments included the 
preparation of some 300 test pieces, involv- 
ing some 5,000 measurements, they only 
touch the fringe of a wide field of research in 
which there is a vast amount Of work yet to 
be done; but what they do show very clearly 
is that, apart from the important question of 
corrosion of the steel reinforcement, there 1s 
not much danger to be apprehended as re- 
gards subsequent expansion from the use of 
pure breeze—i.e., fine coke—but that the 
danger really lies in the use of ashes and 
furnace refuse of all kinds, which are im- 
properly described and supplied as breeze. 
In passing through the London streets one 
has only to notice the absolute rubbish being 
delivered alongside buildings in the course 
of construction for breeze concrete purposes 
to appreciate the force of the foregoing re- 
mark.” 


His Majesty’s Office of Works has placed 
the order for the whole of the large orna- 
mental sashes- and bronze casements in the 
new King Edward Building, G.P.O., E.C., 
with Messrs. George Wragge, Ltd., 209, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C., and Manchester, 
who are now carrying out the work under 
the direction of the architect, Sir Henry Tan- 
ner. 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY FRANK A. COLLARD. 


; Obituary. 


Mr. J. A. Campbell, F.R.I.B.A. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
John Archibald Campbell, F.R.I.B.A., of St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow, which occurred 
suddenly on the 19th inst., while on a visit 
to his sister at Edinburgh. Mr. Campbell 
was born in Glasgow in the year 1859, and 
was a son of the late Mr. Archibald Camp- 
bell, merchant, Glasgow, grandson of the 
late Mr. Wm. Campbell, of Tullichewan anda 
second cousin of the late Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman andthe late Mr. Jas. A. Camp- 
bell, of Stracathro. He was educated at the 
Gerdon College, Aberdeen, and Glasgow 
University. After serving his apprenticeship 
with the late Mr. John Burnet, architect, he 
studied in Paris from 1880 to 1883, and won 
the Tite prize in 1885. He was a partner in 
the firm of John Burnet, Son, and Campbell 
from 1896 to 1897, but started business on 
his own account in the year 1897, and '‘re- 
cently assumed Mr. A. D. Hislop as a part- 
ner. ‘Mr. Campbell was a prominent member 
of-the Glasgow Institute of Architects, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of Architects. 
He was also a member of the Trades House 
and a Burgess of the City of Glasgow; a 
member of the Western Club, and served on 
the committee ; a member of the Corporation 
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of Masons, an active member of the Glasgow 
Art Club, having held the position of hon. 
secretary. He was at one time interested in 
golf, and was a member at the time of his 
death of the Prestwick and Ranfurly Golf 
Clubs. Among the most important buildings 
erected from his designs were the West 
George Street Property Co.’s building at the 
corner of West George and Hope Streets ; 
Dundas House, Buchanan Street ; the Edin- 
burgh Life Assurance Buildings, St. Vincent 
Street; the Queen Victoria School and Me- 
morial Chapel, Dunblane; and the Northern 
Assurance Buildings, at present in course of 
erection in St. Vincent Street. Mr. Camp 
bell, who was a bachelor, took no active 1n- 
terest in politics. 
* * * 


Mr. John Wornham Penfold, whose death 
is announced, was an old and highly re- 
spected member of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
to which body he acted as hon. secretary for 
many years. As surveyor to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company he took an active part in rebuilding 
the quarter of the City about Jewin Street— 
especially connected with the Manchester 
trade—after the great fire which occurred 
there some 20 years ago; and he represented 
the Crown in the negotiations incident to 
many of the large purchases which have been 
necessary in recent years for the extension 
of Government offices. In the expansion of 
Haslemere, Mr. Penfold’s services as an 
architect were of great value to the neigh- 
bourhood. He was peculiarly happy in en- 
larging and adapting the cottage or small 
farmhouse for the purposes of summer or 
week-end residence ; and it is largely due to 
his taste and ingenuity that Haslemere has 
been saved from the rawness and garishness 
too often characteristic of a growing place. 
Mr. Penfold will also be commemorated in 
Haslemere by a most useful cottage hospital, 
which some years ago he generously built 
and endowed from his private means. 

* * * 


The death has occurred of Mr. John Galli- 
more, of Newcastle, who was the builder of 
Manchester Post Office, as well as post 
offices in other parts of the country. 

* * * 


Mr. John Haggas, of Devonshire Street, 
Keighley, and head of the firm of Messrs. 
John Haggas and Sons, architects, Keighley, 
died with tragic suddenness at Morecambe, 
at the age of sixty-eight years. Mr. Haggas, 
who had lately suffered from heart affection, 
travelled by the 5.19 train from Keighley 
to Morecambe on Friday afternoon. Shortly 
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after arrival he was taken ill, death ensuing 
about one o’clock the following morning. 
The deceased gentleman had been in business 
for nearly forty years, and had designed 
many local buildings, including the Keighley 
Town Hall. He never took any active part 
in local ppblic or political affairs, being of 
a very quiet and retiring disposition. He 
was a regular attender at the Devonshire 
Street Congregational Church. Mr. Haggas 
leaves four sons and two daughters. 
* * * 


Mr. Robert Cole, builder, who has died at 
Stamford Hill at the age of fifty-seven, had 
had much to do with building developments 
at Stamford Hill and Clapton. 


Notes and News. 


In reply to a question by Mr. Gibbs in the 
House of Commons on the 2oth inst., Mr. 
Harcourt stated that the removal of the 
equestrian statue of King Charles I. when 
the new thoroughfare was opened up between 
Charing Cross and the Mall, was reserved 
for future consideration. He (Mr. Har- 
court) was waiting for the London County 
Council proposals as to developments on the 
Trafalgar Square side of the building. 
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The Representatives of the Ministries of 
Marine, Finance, Public Works, and Fine 
Arts, who have been considering ways and 
means of preserving the insular character of 
Mont-Saint-Michel, have submitted their re- 
port to their respective departmnts. The 
committee recommends that no further con- 
cessions for the reclamation of land from the 
sea should be granted, and that round the 
mount should be drawn a zone extending to 
a distance of at least 1,500 metres towards 
the east, and in the west to a distance which 
would be fixed by agreement with the Com- 
pagnio des Polders. Steps are to be taken to 
stop the progress of the work of reclamation. 
joms the 
mount to the mainlaid, two alternative pro- 
posals are made—either to preserve the dyke 
with the exception of a section some 200 
metres long, starting from the mount which 
would be spanned by a bridge, or to bridge 
the whole channel with a _ bridge 1,500 
metres long. It is believed that a judicious 
modification of the Roche Torin Dyke would 
promote a free flow of water which would 
help to clear the bed of the bay. These pro- 
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The strictness of the building laws in Paris 
has been exemplified in the case of a fine pros- 
pect which has been preserved from partial 
disfigurement in the Place de l’Etoile. Here 
a new hotel has been erected, and the sur- 
veyors have discovered that the building 1s 
about 32ins. higher than the law allows. An 
order has been issued to the landlord to have 
the building reduced to the legal height, but 
as he refused to obey it the municipality 
is about to carry out the work itself at a 
cost of £2,800. This sum will be recovered 
afterwards from the landlord. 

* * * 

To cope with their increasing London busi- 
ness, Messrs. Henry Johnson and Sons, plas- 
terers, slaters, and tilers, of Liverpool, Lon- 
don, and Johannesburg, have taken more 
commodious premises at 69, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. Their telephone number 
is accordingly altered to 5,419, Westminster. 

* * * 

A society has been formed under the title 
of “The Technical. Essay Society,” for the 
purpose of developing and stimulating in- 
terest in the various branches of the building 
trade by the writing of essays. Subjects 
will be chosen from time to time, and com- 
petitions held, in which the society’s medals 
will be awarded. Wherever possible, the 
winning essay will be published in a build- 
ing trades journal. A committee is being 
formed to appoint judges, select subjects, 
and carry on the business of the society. 
Intending members should forward name 
and address to the hon. secretary, Mr. S. J. 
Adcock, Weeting, Brandon, Norfolk. The 
subscription is nominal, all services being 
honorary. 
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The Council of the Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions, acting on behalf of 
members of the association who are teachers 
of artistic trades, and crafts (such as book- 
binding, cabinet-making, wood-carving, up- 
holstering, goldsmiths, silversmiths, jewellers 
and metal workers) desire to draw attention 
to a series of resolutions embodying reforms 
which they consider urgently needed in the 
interests of English craftsmanship. These 
recommendations are the outcome of con- 
tributory papers, discussions and enquiries, 
extending over a long period among members 
of the London Arts and Crafts section, who 
besides being technical teachers, also include 
employers, foremen, journeymen, trade 
unionists, and day trade school teachers. In 
conducting these enquiries, the following 
main divisions have engaged attention. 1, 
The standard of work ; 2, the relative amount 
of hand and machine work in each craft; 3, 
the conditions of apprenticeship and the 
existing means of training apprentices; 4, 
the work of existing evening trade classes; 
5, the need or otherwise for day trade 
schools. 


ar, ee ed 


At the monthly meeting of the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and 
Chapels held at the Society’s House, 7, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, the Rev. 
Canon C. E. Norman in the chair, grants 
of money were made in aid of building new 
churches at Lower Mitton, St. Michael, near 
Stourport, £75; Merton, St. John the Divine, 
Surrey, £125, for the first portion; and Purl- 
well, St. Andrew, near Batley, Yorks, £125; 
towards rebuilding the church at Haslington, 
St. Matthew, near Crewe, £50; and towards 
enlarging or otherwise improving the accom- 
modation in the churches at Boyne Hill, All 
Saints, near Maidenhead, £75; Cann, St. 
Rumbold, Dorset, £15; Fincham, St. Martin, 
Norfolk, £20; Hedworth, St. Nicholas, Dur- 
ham, £35; Ipswich, St. Bartholomew, A20n 
Llanddewi, St. David, Denbigh, 410; Sef- 
ton, St. Helen, near Liverpool, £40; Sken- 
frith, St. Bridget, near Monmouth, JL 
Trent Vale, St. John the Evangelist, Staffs, 
£50; Warmley, St. Barnabas, near Bristol, 
420; and Whatcote, St. Peter, Warwick- 
shire, £15. Grants were also made from the 
Special mission buildings fund towards build- 
ing mission churches at Caergeiliog, near 
Holyhead, £15; Nedging Tye, Suffolk, LLG, 9 
Scackleton, near York, £20; and Washford, 
near Taunton, £30. The following grants 
were paid for works completed :—Hill, St. 
James, near Sutton Coldfield, 4753; Shutting- 
ton, St. Matthew, near Tamworth, £25; 
Eastney, St. Margaret, Hants, 4200, on ac- 
count of a grant of £1,000; Sunnyside, St. 
Michael, near Bierkhamsted, 4120; West 
Kirby, St. Andrew, Cheshire, 4155; Epsom 
St. Barnabas, Surrey, £120;  $ 
Wells, Somerset, £25 ; Charterhouse-on-Men. 
dip, Somerset, 420; Ebbw Vale, Monmouth 
£10; and Methwold, Norfolk, £15. In ad- 
dition to this the sum of £206 was paid 
towards the repairs of eleven churches from 
trust funds held by’ the society. Nine 
thousand one hundred and sixty places, more 
than half the parishes in England and Wales, 
have been aided by the Society with grants 
from the general fund amounting to 
41,062,765, and 973 grants have been made 


from the mission buildings fund amounting 
to £26,229. 


The West Riding Finance Committee have 
for some time had under consideration the 
work of the architect’s department, and have 
arrived at the conclusion that the work under 
the Education Acts is sufficient to absorb 
the entire time and attention of a competent 
architect. They therefore recommend that 
the West Riding architect’s department be 
reorganised and divided into two sections, 
each to be under a competent architect, one 
to take charge of the work of the Education 
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Committee, the other to take the rest of the 
work; that the salary of the West Riding 
architect be reduced from £1,500 to £1,000 
per annum as from rst January, 1910, pro- 
vided he agrees that he will not make any 
claim for compensation by reason of such 
reduction; and that an architect be ap- 
pointed to carry out the work of the Educa- 
tion Committee at a salary not exceeding 
£500 a year. 
* * * 


The Building Act Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council, in accordance with the 
terms of the reference empowering them to 
meet as often as may be necessary when the 
Council is in recess, have decided to hold 
the summer recess meeting on Tuesday, 
August 31st. They have also decided that no 
matters involving important questions of 
policy or principle shall be dealt with at that 
meeting. 

£ * * 

The Bill for the Registration of Architects 
in the Transvaal, promoted by the Institute 
of Architects in the Transvaal, and sup- 
ported by the Society of Architects of Lon- 
don, has passed both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture. 


Societies and Institutions. 


Northern Architectural Association. 


The members of the above association held 
their annual excursion on Wednesday, July 
14th, when a visit was paid to Selby and 
neighbourhood. Among those present were 
Mr. G. T. Brown, president, Mr. H. C. 
Charlewood, Mr. C. S. Errington, Mr. J. 
Oswald, Mr. J. Bruce, Mr. W. Milburn, Mr. 
J. Hall, Mr. F. E. Dotchin, and Mr. Ips be 
Cubey. The party proceeded to Selby Ab- 
bey, where they were welcomed by the vicar, 
the Rey. M. Parkin, who conducted them 
over the building. Mr, Searle (clerk of 
works) explained in detail the progress made 
in the restoration necessitated by the lament- 
able fire of 1906. Driving to Hemingbrough, 
the party was met by the Rev. W. P. Wright, 
who very kindly gave a most interesting de- 
scription of the church, which is one of the 
most interesting in Yorkshire. Much inter- 
est was manifested in both the abbey and 
church, and on returning to Selby dinner was 
served at the Londesborough Hotel. 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


~ 


Deposit for conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. COMPETITION. 


July 30 GRIMSBY TOWN HALL EXTEN- 
SION. Estimated cost £26,000. Con- 
ditions of competition sent to any 
applicant on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. Full 
particulars, schedule of requirements, 
plans of existing buildings, etc., on 
receipt of deposit £2 (cheques to be 

| made payable to Frank Stephenson, 

Borough Treasurer), which deposit 

will be returned to those who send in 

designs, or if the whole of the parti- 
culars are sent back within ten days 
from the date of their receipt by the 
applicant. Premiums of £250, £150 
and £100. An Architect of eminence 
will advise in conjunction with the 

Borough Engineer. Applications to 

| be made to the latter, H. G. Whyatt, 
! Assoc.M.Inst.C-E., Town Hall, 
Grimsby. 

LAYING OUT ESTATE AT EAST- 
WOOD, RENFREWSHIRE. The 
patrons of the Royal Incorporation 

| of Hutcheson’s Hospital, Glasgow, 
invite competitive designs for laying 
out for feuing and building their 
lands of Thorniiebank, containing 
about 195 acres. Particulars, con- 
ditions, and skeleton plans from 

the Chamberlains to the MHos- 
pital, Hill and Hoggan, 194, Ingram 
Street, Glasgow, to whom designs are 
to be sent. Premiums, £100, £75, £50, 
and £25 for the first four designs, 
which will become the property of 
the patrons, who will not be bound 
further to employ the authors. De- 
posit, £3 3s. 

FOREST HALL, Elementary school 
for 250 scholars. County of North- 
umberland Education Committee in- 
vite designs from architects practis- 
ing in the County and in the City 
and County of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Particulars, conditions and plam of 
site from C. Williams, Secretary to 
the Education Committee, The Moot- 
hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HUDDERSFIELD NEW CHURCH: 
Plans are invited for a church toseat 
400, to cost about £2,000, not to ex- 
ceed £2,500, with all fittings, furnish- 
ings, lighting and heating apparatus. 
Plans to be forwarded to the Rev. D- 
Macrz Tod, B.D., St. James’ Manse, 
Huddersfield, by Aug. 31. 

BRANCH LIBRARY, NEW CROSS, 
for Deptford Borough Council. 
Limited to Architects practising in 
the City or the County of London. 
Assessor: J. S. Gibson, Vice Pres. 
R.I.B.A. Premiums, 452 10s., 426 5Su 
and £10 10s., for three selected designs, 
and will be awarded in accordance 
with the conditions contained in the 

| instructions to competitors. Site 
plan and copy of instruction from 
Vivian Orchard, Town Hall, New 
Cross Road, S.E. Deposit £1 1s., re- 
funded on receipt of bona fide design 
or if instructions are returned within 
21 days. 

HULL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
teachers in Elementary schools. The 

Education Committee invites Archi- 
tects to submit designs. Premiums 
of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 
the designs placed Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 
Secretary of Education, Albion St.-, 
Hull. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 
able on receipt of boa fide design, 

| or the return of particulars within 

14 days. 

ABERDARE HOSPITAL. The Aber- 
dare Urban District Council invite 
competitive designs for a fever hos- 
pital for 52 patients, including ad- 
ministrative block, outbuildings, etc. 
Premiums of 4100, £50, and 425 for 
the designs placed first, second, and 
third respectively. An Architectural 
Assessor will be appointed on the 
nomination of the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects: also a Medical Assessor to 
act jointly. Particulars and condi- 
tions of the competition, together 
with a plan of the site, may be ob- 
tained from Mr, T. Phillips, clerk, 
Town Hall, Aberdare, on deposit of 
£3 3s. 


July 31 


Aug, 30 


Aug. 31 


Sept. I 


Sept. 20 


Octal: 


The first motor sub-station of the London 
Fire Brigade, giving-accommodation for two 
motor fire-escapés, was opened on the 2oth 
inst. 
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THE DESIGN AND PLANNING 
OF ROLLER SKATING RINKS. 


By E. C. Morgan Willmott, A.R.I.B.A, 


The present popularity of roller skating 
has given rise to a demand for places posses- 
sing the accommodation and conveniences 
necessary to this revived recreation, and 
some notes relative to their design and plan- 
ning have been deemed expedient. 

Within the brief scope of this article we 
have three classes of roller skating rinks to 
consider: first, there are those rinks which 
can be adapted to the needful conditions by 
certain alterations and additions to existing 
premises; secondly, there is the new rink 
built more or less as a temporary building ; 
and, thirdly, there is the rink which will be 
contained within a permanent building struc- 
ture. 

It is to be doubted whether the investor 
can be tempted to put money into a build- 
ing of a permanent character, for he not un- 
reasonably fears that the present boom may 
be only a passing craze. Hence the ma- 
jority of rinks now being laid down are 
housed within buildings of a very temporary 
character. 

Before, however, considering the fuller 
details of construction and materials, it will 
be as well to sum up the various points re- 
lating to site, planning, and accommodation, 
and it is to be remembered that these notes 
will fully apply to rinks adapted from exist- 
ing premises. Preferably, of course, an 
open site is desirable, although, in our large 
provincial towns, this will be more or less 
impossible to obtain, as conditions render it 
imperative for financial success that the rink 
should be as conveniently and centrally situ- 
ated as possible. Again, certain forms of 
top or clerestory lighting are desirable, so an 
enclosed site is not disadvantageous in this 
Tespect. 

The accommodation will, of course, de- 
pend upon the class of person who will use 
the rink ; but, obviously enough, the small or 
select rink will be designed with greater re- 
gard to privacy and more in the nature of 
club preiises. 

For the large public rinks, however, there 
will be the rink proper, entrance vestibules, 
skate rooms, offices, manager or secretary’s 
room, cloakrooms for each sex, with lava- 
tories adjoining, band stand, tea terraces or 
refreshment rooms, and perhaps also a gentle- 
men’s smoke room and ladies’ general or 
common room, pay Office, instructor’s room, 
kitchen, scullery, service room and larders. 
This would be approximately the full extent 
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of the accommodation required, but there 
would also be certain rooms contingent to 
others already mentioned. 

Fig. 1 represents an attempt which the 
author has made to realise the best form of 
premises for a roller skating rink, and a 
building which practically comprises this 
plan will at once be erected in South Wales. 
In it an endeavour has been made to realise 
the good points of many differing plans. 
This plan provides for a skating rink with a 
frontage in a main street, with shops at each 
side of the entrance. Over the shops will 
be showrooms and offices suitably arranged 
in suites. 

A wide central entrance is provided, which 
gives direct access on to the rink proper, and 
it is in regard to the arrangement of this 
that the chief word must be written. It will 
be seen that the rink is so arranged as to 
comprise proportionally two circles touching 
each other tangentially, this being, in_ the 
author’s opinion, the ideal proportion. Such 
a rink provides a sufficiency of curve to 
allow of the maximum of pleasure to be ob- 
tained from speedy skating, without in any 
way so confining the curve as to produce gid- 
diness ; at the same time, the absence of any 
great length of straight discourages racing 
and recklessness. There will be an open 
barricade of a substantial character, and 
about 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. high, and on the 
other side will be a walking space and place 
for skaters to take a chair and put on their 
skates. It is important that this walking 
space should be at least 10 ft. wide. Some- 
times, besides this, small galleries are also 
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provided, as in the plan of the New Ameri- 
can rink at Cardiff. These galleries can 
be used both for skaters and spectators. In 
respect to the latter, one cannot help think- 
ing that sufficient provision should be made 
for them in every rink, as certain people are 
always glad to look on when they cannot 
actually participate in such a sport as roller 
skating. Were rinks planned in a manner 
calculated to attract the spectator an added 
source of profit might form an additional 
temptation to prospective shareholders. In 
the rink illustrated in Fig. 1 we see a ladies’ 
common room and a gentlemen’s smoke-room, 
also a spacious tea terrace, where spectators 
and skaters can obtain light refreshments. 
Kitchen, servery; cutting-up room, scullery, 
larders, etc., are conveniently provided for 
this purpose. Gentlemen’s and ladies’ rooms 
are also provided with lavatories lighted by 
suitably disposed areas. The best place for 
the band in such a plan as is considered in 
Fig. 1 is undoubtedly in the position shown, 
viz., contiguous to the common rooms, for 
if it is placed in any other position the noise 
created by the skating almost invariably 
drowns the music. In this case, however, 
it would at least be heard in the common 
rooms. 

Varying authorities have considerably vary- 
ing opinions as to the merits or demerits of 
different kinds of floors. Originally a fine 
Portland cement finish to a 6 in. concrete 
floor was considered to be excellent, but the 
danger occasioned by a heavy fall has miti- 
gated against its successful adoption. Again, 
it is cold and comfortless, and does consider- 


FIG. 2.—SECTION SHOWING A FORM OF ROOF CONSTRUCTION 
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able damage to the skates. Cement or as- 
phalte is never perfectly level, and the latter 
works greasy, and is therefore slippery in 
damp weather. It is also heavy to skate 
upon during the warm weather, as it be- 
comes less hard. Marble slabs properly 
laid and grouted in cement have been used 
with a great degree of success; but as this 
material is expensive, it could only be used 
in private rinks of a small size. A rink 
with the floor prepared in this manner would 
have the same disadvantage as concrete for 
those skaters not sufficiently skilful to avoid 
falling. 

The general consensus of expert opinion 
prefers a maple floor laid in narrow widths. 
Mr. T. Maxwell Witham gives an interesting 
description of the manner in which he thinks 
a floor of this kind should be laid with red 
pine strips 1 in. to 134 in. wide. A log 
‘would be sawz into these strips, each strip to 
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be cut so as to ensure that the edge of the 
grain shall be uppermost; in other words, 
‘that no strip has the grain of the wood paral- 
lel or flat to the surface. The floor is made | 
by being put together in sections, and each | 
section consists of eight or ten strips, say, | 
to ft. long, and at the back of each section | 
battens are laid across diagonally, about 4 


ins. apart, and these are screwed or nailed | 


_ with round nails to the strips. The battens 
being laid diagonally across the strips, the 
sections will open and shut like a parallel 
ruler. The ends of the battens project so as 
to enable the sections to interlock, and the 
butt ends of each section, being properly 
squared, are grooved, and when one butt end 
is placed flush up against another an iron 
tongue is driven into the groove, and the 
‘butt ends are thus prevented from springing. 
The floor is laid on an ordinary floor, and 
the sections are laid down beginning from 
the outsides of the rink and meeting in the 
centre. These two middle sections are not 
interlocked, but a strip of pine wood is 


placed at the ends of the projecting battens 
and screwed down to the floor underneath, 


the screws in this batten being the only ones | 


necessary in the whole floor. If in very hot 
weather the floor opens at all, a wedge 
driven in between the wall and the floor | 


tightens it all up. The wear to be got out of 
a floor made and put down in this way is 
astonishing. The floor of the Crystal Palace 
skating rink was put down in this manner 
in 1876. 
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SUITABLE FOR A ROLLER SKATING RINK. 


The more modern method of laying the floor 
is as follows. An ordinary floor is laid upon 
sleeper walls, the boards being placed dia- 
gonally,and the maple flooring laid on top of 
this. Rather wider floor boards are used than 
those previously mentioned, those now used 
being about 2% to 3 ins. wide by 1 in. thick. 
These boards are tongued, grooved, and re- 
bated, and secret nailed. The boards are 
laid straight in the centre, and follow the 
curves of the rink in diagonally-laid sections. 
It is to be remarked that there seems no rea- 
son to dispute the undoubted superiority of 
wide boards over the narrower battened floors 
used. It will in that case be necessary to 
provide effectually against the likelihood 
upon the part of the wider boards to shrink: 
or turn up. 


Reverting to a consideration of the plan 
in Fig. 1, we find that two annexes are pro- 
vided to the rink for the convenience of the 
beginner, one for ladies and one for gentle- 
men, with an instructor’s or supervisor’s 
room between them. It is a radical mistake 
to provide the learner’s annexe in the genc- 
ral hall, for learners, and especially those of 
the fair sex, are not encouraged by having 
to execute their probationary antics in the 
public view. 


The panic and other exits should be 
governed by the rules pertaining to theatres 
and public halls of a similar description. 
Those now in use by the London County 
Council can be obtained from the London 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, London. 


Pay office, ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak- 
rooms, attendant’s room, and skate store are 
all provided at each side of the turnstile 
entrances. It is of great importance to en- 
sure for instructors and attendants adequate 
supervision, and, in a good permanent struc- 
ture, provision should also be made for a 
resident caretaker. 


Figs. 2 and 3 show the best forms of roof 
and general construction. A curved lattice 
or bowstring roof, as in the one at Cardiff 
(Fig. 3) is greatly used, but the author pre- 
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FIG 6.—PLAN 


OF ROLLER SKATING RINK AT FAVERSHAM 
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fers an ordinary iron roof of the type shown 
by Fig. 3. The bowstring roof would com- 
prise three sets of timbers, these including 
the curved built up principal rafter, the tie- 
beam, and also the lattice struttings. 

The principal would be double, and made 
up in short lengths of 4 in. by 1 in. scant- 
lings cut to the curve. The lattice struts, 
4 in. by 1 in. also would come in between 
the double principal, and also the double tie- 
beam, the latter, however, being out of 7 in. 
by 2 in. deal, properly broken and lapped at 
intervals. 

The lattice struts will be about 1 ft. 6 ins. 
to 2 ft. centres and the whole will be well 
spiked together. Trusses of this description 
would be placed about 1o ft. centres, with a 
herringbone strutting in between. 

The camber for the roof proper would be 
6 ft. for 50 ft., and other spans in propor- 
tion, while the camber for the tie-beam 
would be 4 ins. for the same span. The roof 
could be curved corrugated iron sheets car- 
tied upon purlins in the usual manner, and 
it is easy to arrange for a ventilating ridge 
in the centre. 

In Fig. 2 the rink should be clerestory 
lighted, except at the ends, where it may be 
considered desirable to arrange over the 
common rooms a spacious gallery for spec- 
tators. The side rooms can be roofed with 
a lean-to or flat roof. 

The lighting is a point of vital and con- 
siderable’ importance. Most certainly it 
should not be by means of top lights proper, 
as the sun makes a building of this descrip- 
tion too hot. Large semicircular clerestory 
windows, as shown, are much the best, and 
at the same time the most effective. Other- 
wise it may be as well to add to these clere- 
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story lights some ranges of dormers in the 
main roof. The unsightliness of this main 
roof can be helped by arranging for a pro- 
per draw-curtain ceiling, fixed in a_ thor- 
oughly adjustable manner between the prin- 
cipals. 

The height of the section should be ample, 
and a definite scheme of ventilation should 
be adopted. All clerestory and dormer win- 
dows should be arranged to have a large por- 
tion to open by means of adjustable gear- 
ings. Artificial lighting will be electric arc 
lamps properly disposed, being suspended 
from the main roof principals. 

Fig. 4 represents an important rink now 
being erected in a large provincial town, 
while Figs. 5 and 6 show another rink at 
Faversham, of which the architect is Mr. 
Horace Dan M.S.A., of Enfield. The Faver- 
sham rink, it will be seen, presents the diffi- 
culties of a corner site, while the other is 
upon an entirely open site. The chief fea- 
ture comprised in this plan is the entrance, 
which is by way of turnstiles situated each 
side of a pay office, and giving entrance on 
to a large skate hall provided with chairs 
where skaters will put on their skates, and 
those not having their own may hire 
them from the skate stores at each side. The 
skate hall gives entrance to the rink proper, 
and the walking space around is to be used 
for emergencies and not for putting on skates. 
In some rinks it is customary to control the 
skating by means of a large illuminated 
changing notice. Thus the superintendent 
might for one period have “ Ladies Only,”’ 
then perhaps ‘“‘ Couples,” then again ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen Only,” then ‘‘Skate Slowly,” ‘‘ Stop,” 
etc. This is the intention in the plan under 
notice, and consequently the space around 


the plan is so arranged that people can have 
speedy access through the open post and rail 
barricade. 

The learners’ annexes (ladies and gentle- 
men’s) are off the main rink at each side, and 
though given a certain amount of privacy, 
they themselves can also watch with good 
effect the more skilful skaters upon the main 
tink. The rest of this plan is self-explana- 
tory, though attention is drawn to the excel- 
lently arranged panic exits. It is also to be 
mentioned that all doors should, of course, 
open outwards, and be fitted with good panic 
bolts. It is possibly the intention in this 
plan at some portion of the day to devote 
one of the learners’ annexes to the purposes 
of a prize tournament for figure skaters, and 
of general fancy skating. 

A word about the (more or less) open-air 
rink. There is an exceptionally good one at 
the White City, Manchester, the huge rink 
being covered on top but left open at the 
sides. The plan (Fig. 4) shows roller shut- 
ters at the sides, so that in hot weather the 
whole of one or both sides can be advan- 
tageously opened up. 


It is to be regretted that in numerous. 


buildings of this character too little ‘atten- 
tion has been devoted to the elevation. Such 
a building demands unusual treatment, and 
no little skill is required to make the rela- 
tionship of its various parts architecturally 
recognisable. The design of better-class. 
public baths seems to offer a suitable pre- 
cedent for effective though somewhat expen- 
sive treatment. Where stone cannot be used, 
however, dignified and excellent effect might 
be obtained from the use of rough-cast and 
brickwork. The sketch elevation shown by 
Fig. 7 explains the author’s ideas and sug- 
gestions in regard to these points. Here 
cement rough-cast is plentifully employed 
together with some brickwork in the form of 
plinths and piers. Stonework need only be 
used in a very limited degree, but it would 
seem to the writer that such a building might 
be easily and effectively treated with some 
decorative tile-work of a good character, 
and in the sketch under notice some colour 
has been suggestively introduced in this man- 
ner. The brickwork will be carried out in a 
blue glazed brick, relieved with green at 
places. This will harmonise well with the 
grey of the rough-cast surfaces, the green 
roofs, and the white painted woodwork. 
Speaking at the ordinary general meet- 
ing of the London and Provincial Bank on 
the 19th inst., Sir F. G. Banbury, M.P., who 
presided, said that he believed that the 
cement and brick trades were never in @ 
worse position than they were in at the pre- 
sent moment, and the'iron trade was bad. 


= * * 


The governing body of Worksop College, 
Nottinghamshire have decided to extend the 
present accommodation. The new buildings 
will include a science block, drawing and 
music rooms, a dormitory, library, masters’ 
rooms and class rooms. The chapel will 
also be built at the same time. The work 
has been entrusted to Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
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FIG 7.—ELEVATION FOR A PROPOSED ROLLER SKATING RINK. EF C. MORGAN WILLMOTT, A.&.1.B.A.. ARCHITECT. 
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(ME eieetes ma be ~ aera ii em . 
‘PAINT BLISTERING: ITS 
CAUSE AND CURE. 


No question concerning defects in house 
painting is asked more frequently than this: 
“What is the cause of paint blistering?” 
And it is somewhat remarkable to note that, 
in perhaps nine cases oat of ten, the fault is 
attributed to low grade or adulterated 
materials, although, speaking broadly, one 
might say that this is never the real cause. 
If we were to use for example, a white 
paint composed of 80 per cent. barytes and 
20 per cent, of white lead, it might or might 
not prove durable, but it certainly would not 
blister unless—and here we reach the root of 
the matter—too much oil were used in mix 
ing it, and other adverse conditions existed ; 
but, given the same conditions, blistering 
would result just the same if the finest pure 
white lead had been employed. From this 
it will be seen that the pigment as a rule 
had nothing to do with the trouble. It 
should be said at once that there are many 
conditions in house painter’s work, some of 
them totally different from others, to whrch 
the grave defect of blistering may be 
attributed. But there are three which occur 
much more frequently than any others, and 
to these we will first direct attention. They 
are (a) improperly mixed paint; (b) improper 
application ; (c) moisture. The first of these 
causes has been already mentioned. If too 
large a proportion of oil is used in a paint, 
blistering is very likely to occur, even though 
the very best materials have been employed. 
Indeed, it is said that an architect, being 
struck with the fact that turpentine entirely 
evaporates, specified that the paint on a cer- 
tain job should be made of pigment, linseed 
oil, and driers only, without any turpentine 
being used at all. Of course, the result was 
a fine display of blisters on every part of the 
work. Turpentine, as a matter of fact, plays 
an important part in painting, because it 
permits of the paint being applied in very 
thin coats, and when this is done the risk of 
blistering is greatly reduced. 

Under the head of the application of the 
paint we had two important defects which 
are oiten met with and both of them con- 
tribute largely to blistering. The first is 
that too much paint is applied, or, as the 
painter would say, the work has not been 
sufficiently “brushed out.’”? An inexperienced 
painter will almost always use far more paint 
than he should; he “‘slobbers it on.”’ instead 
of “brushing it out.” The rule in applying 
oil paint is that it should be used as though 
it cost a guinea an ounce, or as if there was 
evidently not sufficient paint to complete the 
work. and an effort was made to stretch 
it out, so to speak. Within reasonable limits, 
then, the less paint actually put on in each 
coat, the less likely is the liability to blister. 
At the same time, it is necessary that the 
coat be sufficiently thick to hide the surface 
to which it is applied—in other words, to 
retain its “tbody” or opacity. 

From what has been said, it will be seen 
that when work is particularly prone to 
blistering, extra thin coats should be ap- 
plied; although this would probably not 
prove of much advantage if the cause of the 
blisters was moisture. But on ordinary 
dry wood several thin coats (even omitting 
the oil altogether, but adding a little gold- 
size to bind the particles together), will 
usually effect a cure. Such coats will dry 
‘flat,’ or without gloss, but this can easily 
be remedied by varnishing, or, if this is tou 
costly, adding a little varnish to the final 
coat of paint. 

Another reason for blistering is that there 
is not sufficient adhesion between the several 
coats. There is a popular delusion that it 
is necessary that one coat should be thor 
oughly hard before another is applied, but 
this is quite wrong. Let the reader carefully 
examine some blistered paint work—let him 
break one of the blisters, and he will be 
almost sure to find the priming quite intact 
underneath. Now, if, as commonly happens, 
an excess of red lead were given to the 
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priming, it would quickly dry very hard; | 


and if an oily coat were applied, perhaps 


too liberally, on top of it, there would be no | 


union between the two coats, and blistering 
would, under the influence of the sun, be 
nearly certain to result. Sometimes ochre 
is used for priming; and as this dries very 
hard, the same result is often brought about. 
If, however, each coat of paint is applied 
when the one underneath has not become 
quite hard, a key will be formed, especially 
if the coats are mixed alternately ‘‘sharp” 
and “oily”—i.e., with little or no oil in 
every other coat. Bearing on this subject, a 
useful experiment may be performed, which 
is to give a good round coat of oily paint to 
a piece of slate, and, when this is quite dry, 
exposing it to the action of the sun. Blister- 
ing is certain to result. 

It should not be imagined. from what has 
been said above that it is advisahle to give 
one coat of paint upon another that is not 
fairly dry. When this is done, blistering is 
very likely to occur. The point is that the 
undercoat should not be very hard. 

The second great cause of blistering is 
moisture. This may arise from imperfectly 
seasoned timber, which is always liable to 
this defect; for it must be remembered that 
if the paint is applied to timber that is not 
quite dry when a house is erected, the sap 
contained in the wood is locked in, so to 
speak—has no chance of drying out—and 
hence will be drawn by the sun, and almost 
invariably cause blistering. Quite frequently, 
however, in old houses, paint-work will be 
found to blister, although the fault has never 
appeared before. In this case close investi- 
gation will probably show that a defective 
gutter, or something of the kind, has caused 
dampness, which enters the wood and gives 
rise to the trouble. Quite frequently painted 
work which is in other respects perfect will 
be tound to blister around the knots. This 
is due to the fact that there is usually a 
good deal of resin in the knots, which causes 
trouble, and the usual plan of applying 
shellac over these knots to prevent the 
exuding of this resin may, under certain con- 
ditions, give rise to blisters, because shellac 
does not afford a very good key to the paint ; 
and hence it is that some painters prefer to 
give the knots a mixture of red lead and 
glue, or of silver or gold leaf. 

As to the remedies for blistering, of course 
the best remedy is as far as possible to avoid 
the cause; but in obstinate cases there are 
two remedies which may be tried. The first 
is to burn the paint off to the wood, or to 
use one of the liquid paint-removers, which 
are now becoming so popular. Then give 
four to six coats of paint, according to the 
finish required, each coat to be mixed quite 
flat—that is, without oil, but with the addi- 
tion of a little goldsize. If six hours is 
allowed between each coat, it will be. suffi- 
cient, because these turpentine coats dry very 
quickly. Of course there will be a little oil 
in the mixture, as the colours which are to 
be used are those ground in oil; but the 
coats will be exceedingly thin, and will dry 
without gloss. A little gentle rubbing down 
between the coats is desirable, and the work 
is finished with a coat of good varnish. If 
it is exposed—as, for example, in the case of 
a front door—special “front-door varnish” 
should be employed. This method is similar 
to that followed by carriage builders, who 
obtain such beautiful results in their work. 

Another and in many respects a better 
plan is to use a good washable water paint, 
and this almost invariably effects a cure. 
It is very inexpensive, and the writer has 
known many cases of woodwork exposed to 
the sun which has blistered for years, the 
blistering finally having been cured by using 
a couple of coats of washable distemper with 
one flat coat of paint over; then an ordinary 
coat of oil paint or a coat of varnish as may 
be desired. This method cannot be too 
widely known; and if the reader will experi- 
ment, he will find that he will probably be 
as much gratified at the result as the writer 
was when he first tried'this method. 
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A Contractor’s Opinion. 

Mr. Samuel Chapman, Unionist candidate 
for Perth, has received the following letter 
from Mr. John Anderson, of the firm of P. 
and W. Anderson (Limited), masons, 
builders, and public works contractors, Glas- 
gow, who, in conversation with Mr. Chap- 
man, informed him that the firm (which em- 
ploys more men than the whole of the other 
Glasgow builders) were on the point of buy- 
ing a large extent of land for building pur- 
poses, but after considering the effect of the 
Budget proposals had given up the idea, and 
bought Consols instead :— 

Dear Mr. Chapman,—Referring to my con- 
versation with you, I hope the electors of 
Dumfries Burghs realise the serious effect the 
Budget proposals would have on the build- 
ing trades. As you are aware, Dumfries- 
shire stone is used all over the country, and 
the prosperity of the quarries depends en- 
tirely upon the demands from the large towns 
throughout Scotland. The increased taxation 
will certainly put a stop to investors placing 
their money in property, which at the moment 
is almost unsaleable, the increased taxation 
making it quite prohibitive as an investment. 
The building industry, upon which the pros- 
perity of Dumfriesshire so largely depends, 
will thus receive a serious check, resulting in 
the further closing down of quarries and a 
large increase of unemployment. The taxa- 
tion of land will not increase building under 
the proposed new conditions. In fear of 
further taxation, the investor will not hold 
land at any price. Supposing, however, a 
landowner is prepared to sell at a very low 
figure, his difficulty would then be to find the 
investor who would build on it, owing to the 
increased burdens placed on_ property.' 
Irritating as the proposals of the Budget are, 
the situation is seriously aggravated, for, ac- 
cording to Mr. Keir Hardie, “If the Labour 
party in the House of Commons had been 
twice its size, the tax would have been twice 
as big.”’ The absurd proposal of taxing in- 
creased value, and the large addition to the 
fees for transferring property and creating 
bonds, etc., simply prohibit all enterprise. 
The result will be the transfer of capital to 
foreign investments that will not be subject 
to those provocative charges, and in this way 
it will be the working man that will suffer 
most.—Wishing you success, with kind re 
gards, yours faithfully, John Anderson. 


The Dulwich Estates. 


Referring to the reply of Mr. E, T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., last week, Mr. Evan Spicer, 
L.C.C.,. writing to ““The Daily News,” says 
that “I cannot help feeling, from my per- 
sonal knowledge, that the governors are pro- 
ceeding on the right lines in the best interests 
of London. I would strongly urge that 
nothing should be done with their uncovered 
land to force houses upon the market until 
they are actually required. At the present 
moment I think it is of far greater import- 
ance to the health of London that all open 
spaces within five to six mile area should be 
retained as long as possible for the benefit 
of those residing in that district. The Lon- 
don County Council are, I believe, at the pre- 
sent moment seeking for ground suitable for 
playing-fields, and it is not an easy matter to 
find. My firm conviction is, there 
fore, that open spaces, say, within a radius 
of six miles of London, are far more valuable 
to our young people in the interests of health 
and general well-being than if they were 
covered with houses.” 


The British Constitution Association 
Deputation to Mr. Lloyd George. 

The memorial presented to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by the British Constitution 
Association on the 2oth inst., contained the 
following clauses of particular interest to 
builders :— 

(4) In practice the taxation of increment 
value would lead to extraordinary anomalies 
and injustice. For instance, Land Com- 
panies which buy land wholesale and sell 
retail are engaged in the very work of de- 
velopment which the Finance Bill professes 
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to assist; yet as the Bill is framed the plots 
into which, as part of their business, they 
divide the land, would, while they remained 
unbuilt on, be subject to the duty of 4d. 
for every pound of their capital value—which 
would be in effect to tax a tradesman on the 
stock which for the time being he had on 
hand and was unable to sell—in other words 
to penalise him for trading in land. 

(5) Again, land cannot as a rule be placed 
on the market without considerable current 
expense for management, office rent, surveys, 
road-making, advertisements, auctions, etc. 
For payment of these expenses and for pro- 
viding interest on capital borrowed, and 
dividends on capital subscribed, practically 
the only source to which a Land Company 
can look is the difference between the book 
value and the selling price of the land in 
which it deals. Of that difference the Bill 
proposes to confiscate one-fifth, leaving four- 
fifths out of which the whole of the adminis- 
tration expenses are to be met, and the losses 
incurred in lean years made good. It is not 
too much to say that, unless the sales are 
much more rapid and remunerative than is 
usual, no dividends would under these cir- 
cumstances be paid by a Land Company— 
that most existing Land Companies would 
be absolutely ruined—and that this form of 
enterprise would become a thing of the past. 

(10) One of the professed objects of the 
Bill is to increase building and cheapen 
houses. The proposed Reversion Duty would 
operate the other way. It is too often for- 
gotten that the supply of new houses de- 
pends in the main on the operations of the 
enterprising builder who puts up buildings 
for which he thinks there will be a demand, 
and takes the risk of the market. 

(11) It is quite unusual for the man in 
want of a house to build the house for him- 
self. The building-lease system suits the en- 
terprising builder because it does not involve 
a lock-up of capital in the purchase of the fee 
simple. A Reversion Duty which would tend 
to increase the ground rents demanded and 
make owners more reluctant to grant such 
leases would clearly discourage builders, who 
would also of course be discouraged by the 
Increment Duty. 

(13) The proposed legislation would intro- 
duce complications and increase costs in con- 
nection with the purchase, sale, and leasing 
of land, and is entirely opposed to the prin- 
ciple of free trade in land. It appears to 
be based on the idea that unearned incre- 
ment on land is ‘regular, normal, and pro- 
gressive.” This is very far from being the 
case. The value of land, as of other com- 
modities, goes up and down, and though on 
the whole and in the long run there may be 
an increase, yet in large districts and for long 
periods there is often a steady decline. 

(14) The valuations and revaluations sug- 
gested in the Bill would cause endless 
trouble, inconvenience, and expense, and 
could never be put on a satisfactory footing. 

(15) The immediate effect of passing the 
Bill would be to depreciate the capital value 
of nearly all interests in land, probably to 
an extent much greater than would be shown 
by strict actuarial calculations. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
Chancellor were Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Her- 
bert Michell (British Land Co.), Sir William 
Chance, Mr. Edward Bond, Mr. Edwin 
Evans, and Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. 
(Royal Institute of British Architects), who 
said he had been appointed by the Council 
of the Institute, which consisted of some 
3,000 members of the profession practising 
in all parts of the country. They felt the 
proposed land taxes would be unjust to a 
large section of the community, and would 
specially injure all industries in any way 
connected with building. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton (Society of Archi- 
tects) said that the body on whose behalf he 
appeared contained some 700 architects prac- 
tising in Great Britain, and that the Council 
of that body viewed with considerable dismay 
a proposal which, so far as they could see, 
would have a deterrent effect upon building 
operations. He desired to associate himself 
with all that Mr. Hubbard had said. 


Mr. Alex. R. Stenning (President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution) was unavoidably 
absent, and the remarks he would have made 
were handed in. In the statement Mr. Sten- 
ning said: The valuation of large estates in 
which villages, railway stations, and perhaps 
the suburbs of large towns form part, was 
no small matter. It was most important 
that the first valuation should be done with 
special care; this would take a lot of time to 
work out, and the cost of making such a 
valuation would amount to a large sum of 
money even if done on the most moderate 
terms. If a valuation was considered neces- 
sary for the interest of the community surely 
the cost of such valuation should be paid for 
by the community. He did not think fifteen 
millions sterling would be an unreasonable 
figure for the valuation which the proposed 
land taxes would involve. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
complaining that the speeches tu which he 
had listened consisted mainly of the sort of 
political arguments which he had heard for 
months, said that the advantage of deputa- 
tions was that they enabled Ministers to hear 
at first hand from the persons interested what 
their view was. There were gentlemen 
there who could give him invaluable facts, 
but this they had not done. They had the 
whole of the facts at their command, and 
if they could demonstrate that any part of 
the Bill was unworkable or inequitable, or 
unjust, he invited them to send these facts 
to him, and they should receive his careful 
examination. 3 

In addition to the architects who spoke, 
Messrs. Mark H. Judge, Max Judge, Percy 
Leeds, F.R.I.B.A., R:-M. Lucas, F.R.1.B.A., 
and Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.1.B.A., were also 
present. 


Correspondence. 


The Editor declines responsibility for the state 
ments made by correspondents.] 


The Building Trade and the Budget. 

Lo the Editor of THe BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

DEAR S1IR,—With reference to the article in 
this week’s issue of your paper, I can hardly 
think that any builder who understands the 
present condition of matters as regards land 
and houses, and who has taken the trouble 
to familiarise himself with the details of the 
Budget, can believe that if passed into law 
the Government’s proposals will hurt the 
building trade. The items culled from 
Unionist papers as to projected jobs being 
dropped may be true enough, but this is a 
matter of every day occurrence. Some of it 
may be due to the same spirit which promp- 
ted the trust magnates in the United States 
to upset matters when Mr. Roosevelt was en- 


deavouring to effect reforms. A portion of it 
is doubtless due to the uneasiness that has 
been engendered by interested politicians and 
the landed classes in the minds of the lay 
person. This uneasiness has hurt the build- 
ing trade for many years, and in the best in- 
terests of the trade, Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
posals, which are of an extremely mild char- 
acter and would do little harm to even the 
landed interest, should be allowed to pass. 
The question has been before the country too 
long; and the principle of taxing land 
values has been approved over and over 
again in Unionist Parliaments, and by al- 
most all the municipalities in the country. 
Besides contract work, I have myself built 
during the last 12 years almost two thousand 
houses, and I have never been able to. see 
that the building trade was helped by the 
landlords making me pay up to two hundred 
pounds per annum per acre for virgin ground 
that was formerly let to farmers at not more 
than two pounds per acre. The whole agita- 
tion is for the purpose of relieving buildings 
of the whole or part of the burden of local 
taxation which lies on the back of the build- 
ing trade. Here in Glasgow and many places 
are in a worse plight, any one using twenty 
shillings’ worth of the products produced by 
me has to pay six shillings and eightpence in 
taxation, and if this is the way to encourage 
the community to make use of buildings or 
to expend money on producing them, then 
logic is indeed dead. Local taxation cannot 
all be planted on the land; but some of it 
can, with the additional advantage of reduc- 
ing the power of the landlord to exact ex- 
orbitant feuing rates. Other portions can 
be levied, as in some towns in Germany, by 
means of an income-tax; and this would en- 
sure that the unmarried workman sharing 
half of a room would pay at least equally 
with the married workman who must needs 


have housing accommodation for his family. - 


A national movement to relieve housing ac- 
commodation of local taxation would have 
enormous driving power behind it; and the 
result would cause such a boom in the build- 
ing trade as has never yet been seen. What 
do builders think? 


Yours faithfully, 
Joun A. MACTAGGART. 


[The insertion of this letter—which is per- 
haps rather too strongly tinged with political 
preference to be entirely suitable to the 
columns of a trade journal—will, we trust, 
be taken as an evidence of our desire that 
both sides should be heard on a matter that 
seems to us to be of vital importance to 
architects and builders. We urge readers 
who may feel disposed to reply to it, to keep 
as clear of political allusions as the circum- 
stances will admit. The ‘Builders’ Journal” 
is not an organ of political opinion.—ED.] 


“HIGH HEDGES” STUDLAND BAY, DORSETSHIRE. 


J. E. MUNDELL, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


(See also centre plate.) 
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Plaster Prices at Manchester. 

To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Si1r,—It may be interesting to note the low 
prices at which work is being actually taken 
in Manchester suburbs for plastering s1x- 
roomed houses. The following are low 
ordinary prices :—324 yards two-coat plaster 
walls, at 6d. £8 2s.; 120 yards two-coat lath 
and plaster ceilings, at Is., £6; Soft. molded 
cornice, at 4d., £1 6s. 8d. ; 35ft. cement skirt- 
ing, at 3d., 8s. gd.; pointing windows, 55. 3 
beam (panelled) with caps and trusses in hall, 
1os.; total £16 12s. 5d. The above work, 
valued by us at £16 12s. 5d., is being done 
at £8 per house. 

J. B. JoHNSON AND Co. 
Liverpool. 


TIMBER WHARF AND DOCK 
CONSTRUCTION. 


By Hugh Cregeen, A.M.I.C.E., P.A.S.I. 

The following types of timber wharf con- 
struction may be useful to contractors. 

Some of them are in use in various places 
in this country at the present time, and they 
have been erected instead of permanent and 
solid structures on the score of economy, 
and so may be recommended for temporary 
purposes. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the cross section and 
elevation of a loading wharf for stone traffic 
alongside a railway siding, standing 7ft. 
above rail level, to enable carts of material 
to be tipped direct into wagons without the 
additional expense of handling by manual 
labour. 

The dock is constructed thus :—Sound 
second-hand creosoted sleepers oft. long, and 
in section roins. by 5ins., are placed on the 
ground to a depth of about 2ft., and these 
are secured by tie rods 1%ins. diameter 
passed through old steel rail walings in a 
double row, spaced 7ft. 6ins. apart and run 
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two walls until the top level is reached, a 
ramped incline leading thereto, and after 
the whole has consolidated, a corduroy or 
sleepered roadway is laid, on which the 
trafic is carried on. 

A fender rail timber is spiked down all 
round the roadway as shown, and a substan- 
tial fence outside renders the use of the 
wharf safe for carts. 


The whole of the outside surfaces are after- 
wards tarred and the railing painted, thus 
rendering the life of the structure as long 
a one as is possible with timber. 

An approximate estimate of the cost of 
such a wharf 200 feet in length and taken ex- 
clusive of the incline approach would be :— 
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FIs. 3.—HEAVY TIMBER WHARF CONSTRUCTION. 


This wharf was carried out at a dock made on land reclaimed from a river bank. 


| 62ft. cube timber in longitudinals, 


ACR ITO, OS emer ane ee roan o Me) 
283 yards run old steel rails, drill- 
and fixing, 2s. 6d. a pt Bb? i 
75 yards run fencing at back of 
dock, 7s. 6d. cs ee 28) 2556 
3% tons W. iron ties, £17 63° 15500 
Syouldciss Guerin KER “dee Rae ses Ce AKG), 3) 
1,390 yards cube dry filling, 2s. 6d.173 15 0 
Tarring and painting 12 Gneo 
or about 50s. per ft. run. 
4499 2 0 


Figs. 3 and 4 show a type of heavy tim- 
ber wharf construction carried out at a dock 
made on land reclaimed from a river bank, 


in order that barges might be moored along- 
side and unloaded. The description is as 
follows :— 

A double series of whole timber pitch-pine 
piles were driven into the river bed until 
firmly secured, each bay being about oft. 
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4ins. apart centre to centre, after which 14 
by 14 longitudinals, five in number, one be- 
low the other, were inserted and bolted 


| through from the piles. Against these, in front, 


sheet piling of 14 by 7 stuff was driven and 
secured by means of waling pieces, bolted at 
each alternative sheet pile with 1¥in. bolts. 
The main piles in each bay were as an ad- 
ditional safeguard, held back as shown on 
the section by means of 2in. tie bolts fast- 
ened to land tie piles 14ins. by 14ins. driven 
into the bank at a distance of about 24ft. 
from the face line of the wharf. 

The main front piles were continued up 
about 2ft. above the surface level of the 
wharf to act as bollards or mooring posts, 
and fender timbers 12ins. by 6ins. in size 
were spiked on the outside as a protection to 
the piles from the rubbing of vessels moored 
thereat. 

The ground was. after the completion of 
the timberwork, filled in with dry material 
and a laver cf block chalk 2ft. thick placed 
immediately behind the piling to assist drain- 
age, after which the surface of the wharf 
was finished with ietalling. 
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Fig. 5 is a section of a small wharf front 
constructed of old sleepers, at which barges 
can unioad at various states of the tide, 
there being two levels one below the other. 
The sleepers are secured by iron tie rods, 
passed through 11 by 5 walings and con- 
nected with land ties. 


Figs. 6 and 7 are a section and elevation 
respectively of a shallow dock adjoining a 
railway, and is 3ft. above rail level. This 
also is made out of old sleepers, which are 
driven in as uprignts at 4ft. 6in. inter- 
vals, and five rows of the same material 
are fixed behind these, the whole being as in 
the last type, tied back by means of 1in. tie 
rods to land ties. 


Our Plate. 


House at Rowledge near Farnham. 


This house is erected upon a very pleasant 
and well-wooded site. The walls are exter- 
nally covered with rough cast and the roof 
with old tiles ; the arrangements generally are 
convenient and modern. The hall, from 
which a pretty view of the garden is obtained, 
extends the full depth of the house. The 
drawing-room and dining-room and one bed- 
room have spacious bay windows. The 
work was carried out by Mr. A. G. Mardon, 
of Castle-street, Farnham, and the architect 
was Mr. Arthur J. Stedman, of South-street, 
Farnham. 


“High Hedges.” Studland Bay, Dorsetshire. 


This house was erected on slightly sloping 
ground at Studland Bay, a place far famed 
for its beauty. The design was greatly in- 
fluenced by the desire to command the de- 
lightful views of the bay and Poole harbour 
over the tops ot the surrounding trees. The 
accommodation includes dining-room, draw- 
ing-room with alcove and study, four bed- 
rooms on ist floor, with bath-room, linen, 
etc., and 4 smaller bedrooms on the top 
floor. The walls are hollow and rough- 
casted, and with dark red tiles for the root. 
The garden is weather boarded, with tile 


roof, and the woodwork is treated with 
Solignum. The contract for the house was 
only £612. The builder was Mr. Geo. 


Hardy, of Swanage, and the architect, J. E. 
Mundell, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I., of 157, Wool 
Exchange, London, E.C. and Poole, Dorset. 
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PRACTICAL CONCRETING. 


(Continued from p. 57, No. 754.) 


It is important in measuring that the boxes ' 
should be filled; an inch too much of the. 
large box and an inch too little of the small - 
one will make all the difference between > 
a good or a bad gauge, and must be avoided. 
A common practice of foremen is to have the > 
aggregate stored round the mixing platform, » 
and if the latter is only just sufficient to. 
hold the whole contents of the gauge, in mix-. 
ing and turning over, the gauged part fre- 
quently comes perilously near the ungauged 
portion, and unless the clerk of works keeps: 
a close look-out, shovelfuls of the latter will 
be added to the former, to the loss of the 
true proportions as_ specified. This the 
clerk of works can remedy or avoid by see- 
ing that a clear space is left all round the 
platform, or if the site is too cramped to. 
allow of this, then scaffold-boards or running 
planks can be stood on edge to separate the 
two classes of materials. The mixing plat- 
form is easily formed of scaffold or other 
boards of the same thickness. 

6.—Mixing. 

Mr. C. H. Colson, an engineer of great ex- 
perience, once said at a meeting of the 
Society of Engineers, “It has been the habit 
to value Portland cement concrete from the 
point of view that no skilled labour was 
needed in its preparation; that it was a 
material of so simple a character that any 
man who could use a shovel could mix it; 
was this correct? He believed that the more 
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skill and thought exercised in the manipula- 
tion of concrete the more satisfactory would 

e the result. The mixing was often left to 
the care of men who had no feeling of in- 
terest in the matter, and therefore cared but 
little whether the mass was properly mixed 
or not.” 

As a matter of fact, in addition to the 
exact proportioning of the materials, the 
mixing itself requires close supervision. The 
platform should be well stiff-broomed prior 
to receiving the first of .the ingredients, at 
each gauging, to free it from all loose dust, 
dirt, or soot. The aggregate. should be 
watered if composed of broken brick or stone 
or similar porous substances, to avoid their 
soaking up the water required proper to the 
mixing. When one gauge has been brought 
to the platform, it must be turned over at 
least twice a day, before any water is added, 
which should be through the rose of a hose- 
pipe, or, if a large supply tank is near at 
hand, a watering-can with rose may be used, 
but there is always a risk of the “turners- 
over’ continuing their work whilst the can 
is being replenished, so that some parts do 
not receive their proper share of water; on 
the other hand, if a hose-pipe is used, it 
must have a ‘‘waste-not’? cock at the rose 
end to allow of the man manipulating it 
checking or stopping the supply to avoid 
saturating and drowning the mixture. The 
turning over whilst wetting forms the third 
turning; it should be turned over at least 
once more before being wheeled away to be 
deposited—twice for preference. 

Method is necessary in the application of 
concrete as in most other matters. What- 
ever the concrete is to be used for—founda- 
tions, walls, floors, roofs, or any other pur- 
pose—equal care is necessary. When mixed 
by hand the desire on the part of many 
is to perform the operation as unsystematic- 
ally as circumstances permit. It is unattrac- 
tive work—about equal to that of mortar 
making—and unless proper care is insisted 
upon, amalgamation of the materials is not 
what it should be. 

In this connection it is interesting to ob- 
serve the way in which concrete is often 
made, and by no means difficult to judge 
the occupation, in a general way, of the 
men employed in mixing; a _bricklayer’s 
labourer, more especially, if his work has 
been confined to mortar making, chafes the 
concrete with the end of his shovel after the 
last turnover ; he cannot resist the habit he 
has acquired in mortar making; the result is 
that if the aggregate is brick debris or 
furnace ashes or anything of a comparatively 
soft nature, some portions get chopped 
asunder, and he has undone in a minor de- 
gree the entire coating of the aggregate with 
cement. 

The navvy, on the other hand, after filling 
the barrow with concrete and before wheel- 
ing it away, pats it round the sides with the 
back of his shovel, as he would do sand, 
earth, or gravel, but for no purpose. Nor 
will either of this class of mixers, as arule, 
give the materials the wrist twist so essen- 
tial when the concrete is being mixed, but 
simply move it from one position to another, 
not turning it Over, as is necessary to en- 
sure amalgamation of the materials. 

The R.I.B.A. Committee specify that in 
concrete mixing, and when the materials are 
mixed by hand, ‘‘they areto be turned over 
and thoroughly mixed on a clean platform 
until the colour of the cement is uniformly 
distributed over the aggregate.” 

Hand or Machine Mixing. 

If- the size of the job warrants it, a 
mechanical mixer can be used, which gives 
good results, and on large works the con- 
crete produced is considerably cheaper in 
cost per cubic yard. The clerk of works 
still has to see that it is accurately gauged, 
etc. 

The eminent engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Mr. Grant), however, half 
a century’ ago made interesting experiments 
with a view of ascertaining which was the 
best way of mixing cement, by hand or with 
a mortar mill, with the result that at three 
months old the -hand-made -mortar - was 
double the strength of that made by a mill, 


and at twelve months three times the strength. 
The result -is curious and inexplicable, but 
is evidence that the manipulation of cement 
hasa good deal to do withafter effects. The 
mixing of cement is usually a happy-go- 
lucky process, and the difference in its ulti- 
mate value should astonish many people. 
Strength. 

The question as to which is the better, the 
wet or dry mixing of concrete, has been 
much discussed. Recently in Germany there 
were given out the results of extended ex- 
periments covering some four years. From 
these reports the conclusion is drawn that 
the smallest amount of water which pro- 
duces a mixture suitable for ramming gives 
the strongest concrete. 

The results of these experiments confirm 
that which other experiments, covering 
shorter periods of time, indicated, and will 
not occasion any surprise. At the same time 
the concrete worker who attempts to use the 
smallest amount of water which will pro- 
duce a mixture suitable for ramming will 
find many practical difficulties. 

Skilled Labour. 

The great obstacle will’ be the difficulty of 
securing ‘‘skilled’” labour. The degree of 
skill and care required with such a mixture 
is so great that the ordinary labourer can- 
not be entrusted with the work, and prices 
are being cut so low that to train men to 
perform this work is well-nigh impracticable. 

In a brick pavement- that was being torn 
up preparatory to relaying, the bricks had 
been grouted with a comparatively dry mix- 
ture of cement and sand. The result was 


that the. grouting only went about one-quar- - 


ter way down the bricks, and in less than 
two years the pavement had become so 
rough that it had to be relaid. 

Other pavements were examined where 
the grouting had been done with a mixture 
that would flow readily and could be swept 
into the crevices. In this case the grouting 
completely surrounded the brick and the 
roadway was a solid pavement. 

Not only does a wet mixture of concrete 
allow the employment of less skilled work- 
men, but it insures against the: injurious 
effect of the varying amounts of moisture 
found in the material used. 

Porosity. 
The proportion of water used in mixing 


_the material is of greater influence on the 


density of the mass than is commonly sup- 
posed by those who have little experience in 
the manipulation and use of cement. If the 
paste is too soft it does not bind properly, 
in spite of the assertions of some people to 
the contrary. .The actual proportion of 
water depends on the volume-weight of the 
mass, and where waterproof concrete or 
cement is required care must be taken not 
to use more than is absolutely necessary, as 


an excess of water makes the cement too | 


porous when set. 
Aggregates and Temperature. 

The compressive strength of concrete and 
mortar, as influenced by the proportion of 
water used, was investigated recently by 
Herr Brabandt, a German railway engineer. 
The test cubes were 30cm, (about 12ins.) on 
a side, and were made in accordance with 
the rules of the ‘‘Deutsche Betonverein.”’ 
They were stored in a shed, under wet sand, 
and were tested after twenty-eight days. The 
test results showed a certain proportion ol 
water which gave the greatest strength, 
either more or less water giving poorer re- 
sults. The conclusions drawn by Herr 
Brabandt from his tests on concrete are as 
follows:—1. The most favourable quantity 
of water*for the mixtures commonly used is 
about 15 to 20 per cent. of the volumes of 
cement and sand. 2. Poor mixtures need 
less, rich ones more water. 3. The moisture al- 
ready contained in the raw materials must 
always be considered. 4. The absorption of 
water by the gravel, ballast, or broken stone 
must be taken into consideration. The quan- 
tity of water thus required must be deter- 
mined beforehand by tests, and added to the 
quantity needed’ for the mortar. 5: In cold 
seasons less water, in warm weather more 
water must be used. 6. With very rich mortar 
mixtures, with more cement than sand, the 


75 
amount of water demanded is considerable, 
and may even reach 30 per cent. 7. It seems 
wise to determine the amount of water by 
tests, at least when required for large build- 
ings, and to regulate it by general specifica- 
tions. 

To attempt to specify with any accuracy 
the quantity of water needed is, however, 
impractible ; it cannot even be stated ap- 
proximately. The aggregate is, perhaps, of 
an absorbent nature or the reverse; it may 
be quite dry or very wet; it may be com- 
posed of coarse, or of comparatively fine 
materials. Each of these conditions affects 
the amount of water needed, and it is only 
by practice that the proper quantity can be 
ascertained. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Builders’ Notes. | 


The members of the Stourbridge and Dis- 
trict Master Builders’ Association held their 
annual outing to Holt Fleet, via Worcester, 
on Tuesday, the 13th inst., and, in spite of 
the unsettled weather, a most enjoyable day 
was spent. Among the party were Messrs. 
C. Griffiths (president), T. J. Mason (vice- 
president), J. H. Willetts (hon. treasurer), J. 
Stokes (president Worcester M.B.A.), and P. 
D. Folkes (secretary), and a number of 
manufacturers and merchants connected with 
the trade. The sail up the river to Holt 
Fleet was thoroughly enjoyed, and luncheon 
was partaken of at the Holt Fleet- Hotel, 
where, after the toast of ‘‘The King,” Mr. 
Stokes proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Associa- 
tion,” to which Mr. Griffiths responded. Mr. 
T. J. Mason gave “ The Visitors,” which was 
responded to by Mr. T. Freer Ash (Birming- 
ham). 


* * = 


The employees of Messrs. Want Bros., 
builders, of Islington, had their annual out- 
ing to Brighton. The party arrived at their 
destination in good time, and immediately 
embarked on motors for the ‘‘ White Horse,”’ 
Rottingdean, returning later to Brighton to 
the ‘‘ Unicorn”’ Hotel for an excellent din- 
ner. After dinner Mr. F. G. Want spoke of 
the success of the business, and hoped to 
meet all employees in increased numbers on 
the next annual occasion. The health of 
Mr. F. G. Want and prosperity to the firm 
was pledged with musical honours. Then 
followed a trip to Devil’s Dyke, where tea 
was served, the party returning from. Brigh- 
ton in the evening. ; 

ae 5% 

A few of the residents of Sutton and the 
adjoining district recently formed a commit- 
tee to develop-on artistic Garden City lines 
an estate of thirty acres, known as “Elm 
Grove,” in the parish of Wallington, just 
where it joins Carshalton on the London 
road. It is proposed that profitable develop- 
ment on a co-operative basis shall go hand 
in hand with artistic development; that the 
trees shall remain; that the river shall not 
be converted into an underground drain ; and 
that those who live on the estate shall have 
fresh air in plenty, a plot of land to convert 
into a flower garden, and substantial and 
sanitary dwellings. The committee have the 
option of purchase for £7,500. Subscrip- 
tions for stock and shares in-the company to 
be formed under the name of the East Sur- 
rey Tenants, Ltd., have already been prom- 
ised to the extent of between-"£1,000 and 
£1,500. The loan stock bears 4 per cent. 
interest, and in addition to the land and 
houses there is the security of the shares (a 
minimum of £30) held by each tenant. Mr. 
D. W. Cooper, Endwood, Carshalton Park 
Road, Carshalton, is the hon. secretary of 
the movement, 

ce 3 * 

Members of the Southampton Master 
Builders’ Association had their annual out- 
ing on the 15th inst., when a party, number- 
ing forty-five; proceeded to Reading by train, 
and had a trip dowu the river Thames by 
launch, the delightful scenery being observed 
under ideal conditions, as the weather was 
fine. At Henley the party partook of lunch 
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at the Little White Hart Hotel, Mr. J. P. 
Beer, the president, occupying the chair, sup- 
ported by many of the prominent builders of 
Southampton and others connected with the 
trade. It being the first large gathering since 
the recent arbitration proceedings over the 
wages and rules question, the opportunity was 
taken of thanking the architects, builders’ 
merchants, and others who gave evidence at 
the same. A vote of thanks was also ac- 
corded the hon. secretary (Mr. A. T. Dog- 
grell) for his services in making such excel- 
lent arrangements for the outing. After 
lunch the trip was resumed further down the 
river, and tea was partaken of at the St. 
George and Dragon, Wargrave, following 
which the party returned to Reading, from 
whence they travelled by train to Southamp- 
ton, which was reached about 10.30, the out- 
ing being considered one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the association. 


x * &F 


Judging from the condition of employment 
for operative masons, the building and monu- 
mental sections of the granite trade at Aber- 
deen have improved, not only in the city, but 
also in some of the country districts. Work 
has been more easily obtained, and, although 
some of the jobs were completed, and, con- 
sequently, a number of men were paid off, 
fortunately other openings were soon found, 
so that on the whole employment has been 
more plentiful. In the city, trade has im- 
proved both in the monumental and building 
branches, though the building trade is still 
far below the normal state of affairs. There 
has also recently been evidence of a slight 
improvement in the granite trade of the 
city, though it is still far removed from any- 
thing like the activity associated in former 
times with building masons. Still, with the 
likelihood of several big jobs coming into 
the market soon, trade ought to be brisker 
in the latter part of the year than it has 
been so far. It is very probable that the new 
extension to the Royal Infirmary will be com- 
menced before long, and this would go far to 
improve the prospects for the winter and the 
following spring, and would provide work 
during the dull months of the year when em- 
ployment is difficult to obtain. The Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company have decided to 
build new offices in Crown Street, and these 
buildings, once they are in course of erec- 
tion, will provide a number of men with em- 
ployment for some time to come. Another 
job which is likely to come into the market 
soon is the contemplated extension of Broad- 
ford Works. This, along with the other 
works already in hand or likely to be soon 
commenced, would seem to point to a long- 
looked-forward-to and much-hoped-for im- 
provement in the building trade in the city. 
With the prospect of plenty of work during 
the fall of the year, and something to look 
forward to in the winter, the position of 
operative masons is brighter, and it is to be 
hoped that there will be no unnecessary de- 
lay in getting these contracts under weigh. 


ROBERT 


ADAMS, 


Engineer Patentee Manufacturer 
3&5, EMERALD ST., 
LONDON, W.@. 


PANIC BOLTS 
FANLIGHT OPENERS 
GEARING 


REVERSIBLE 
WINDOW FITTINGS 


WEATHER BARS 
Including the “ DURABAR” Patterns. 


METAL CASEMENTS 
CASEMENT BOLTS 
LOCKS and FURNITURE 


Proposed New Works. 


The following new works, with others, 
were recommended for the consent of the 
London County Council at a recent meeting, 
subject to certain specified conditions :— 

Erection of buildings on a site abutting 
upon Cambridge Circus, Minerva Street, 
Centre Street and Felix Street, Bethnal 
Green, on the application of Mr. W. E. 
Wallis, on behalf of the governors of the 
Peabody Donation Fund. 

Erection of an office building on the site of 
Nos. 36 and 38, Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centres of the roadways of Queen 
Anne’s Gate and the street leading from Bird- 
cage Walk to Queen Anne’s Gate, and with 
oriel windows, and a hood and pilasters, on 
the application of Messrs. E. Runtz and 
Ford, on behalf of the Anglo-American Oil 
Company, Ltd. 

Erection of a two-storey dwelling house 
upon the site of a stable building known as 
No. 39a, Odell Street, Old Kent Road, Cam- 
berwell, on the application of Messrs. Field, 
Sons and Glasier, on behalf of Mr. J. Bibbey. 

Formation or laying out of three new 
streets for carriage traffic on the Crofton 
Park Estate, out of the south-eastern side of 
Bexhill Road, Lewisham, so far as relates to 
an alteration in the gradient of Quarry Hill 
Road, on the application of Mr. J. W. Webb. 

Formation or laying out of a new street for 
carriage trafic to lead out of the north- 
western side of Denmark Hill, Norwood, on 
the application of R. Ellis and Son, on be- 
half of Mr. R. A. Sanders. 

Erection of a water-cooling tower at the 
premises of the South London Electric 
Supply Corporation, Limited, Bengeworth 
Road, Norwood, on the application of Balcke 
and Co., Ltd., on behalf of the South Lon- 
don Electric Supply Corporation, Limited. 

Dwelling-houses to be inhabited by persons 
of the working-class, and proposed to be 
erected, not abutting upon a street, on a site 
on the north-western side of Date Street, 
Walworth, on the application of Messrs. 
Cluttons. 

Erection of an addition to Imperial Court 
Buildings, Brompton Road and Basil Street, 
Kensington, whereby such building will ex- 
ceed in extent 250,000 cubic feet, on the ap- 
plication of Mr. G. D. Martin. 

Rebuilding of Nos. roo, 102, and 104, Fal- 
mouth Road, Southwark, on the application 
of Messrs. Colman and Knight. 


Trade and Craft. 


Vitreous Tiles and Mosaic. 

We have received from Messrs. Chance 
Brothers, and Co., Ltd., glassworks, near 
3irmingham, some samples of their vitreous 
tiles and mosaics, which, being manufac- 
tured entirely from glass, are therefore very 


durable, and infact practically indestruct- 
ible. The material is of course thoroughly 
impervious to moisture, and is not affected by 
acids. Moreover, being of homogeneous 
material, they cannot possibly craze. They 
present an extremely agreeable matt surface, 
which many people may prefer to the high 
glaze on ordinary tiling; and another 
pleasant characteristic is a pleasant diversity 
of the colouring, each specimen being, as it 
were, “shot”? or mottled with harmonious 
shades of grey, or green, or brown. 
units are made in two forms—with mechani- 
cally correct edges for close jointing, and 
with antique rough-cut edges for fixing with 
open joints. The units are made in various 
sizes, and in varying forms for angle tiles, 
skirtings, mouldings, etc. The mosaics are 
particularly adapted to the decorative treat- 
ment of walls and floors, services for which 
the material seems to be particularly suit- 
able on account of its hardness and non- 
porosity, as well as by the brightness and 
permanency of the colouring. Samples can 
be had on application. 
The Excelsior Flooring Cramp. 

A patent flooring cramp which should be 
a boon to builders has been placed upon 
the market, a mere glance at which 
suggests at once the power, simplicity, and 
efficiency of the implement. Well construc- 
ted of steel throughout, it will stand the 
roughest usage without fear of breaking. 
There are no screw-threads to get out of 
order, as the cramp works on the ratchet- 
and-pawl system. The two back pawls work 
alternately, and thus prevent all possibility 
of the ram slipping back. It is described by 
the vendors as an essentially heavy-service 
tool, easily able to cramp twenty floor boards 
at one time, if that number were practicable, 
and at least capable of dealing at one opera- 
tion with as many boards as can be laid, 
the boards being closed evenly throughout 
their entire length. It is quickly and easily 
fixed, and the workman, in operating it, 
stands upright over his work. The con- 
fidence of the vendors in the complete effi- 
ciency of the ‘‘Excelsior”’ flooring cramp is 
shown in their willingness to take it back in 
any instance in which it is not approved of. 
The vendors are Messrs. Shaw, of Wolver- 
hampton. 


Insurance. 


Free £500 Accident Insurance Coupons 


have this week been sent to the following : 
N. B. (Wimbledon), H. H. (Workington), G. O. J. 


(Shrewsbury), J. E. P. (Bath), A. B. (Blackheath), 
(Dringhouses), A. S. 


Wa BSG. § (London). eh. iG. 
(Keighley), S. H. (York), J. B. (Shrewsbury), 
We J. DY @lymonth), Aa Ys (Westgate-on-Sea), 


A..G. L. (Bristol), W. H. G. (Dover), W. J. S. 
(Woodbridge), E. F. A. S. (London), R. D. 
(Stranraer), J. F. G. (Manchester), H. W. A, (Ted- 
dington). 

For particulars of our Free Insur- 
ance Scheme, apply to the Manager, 
Technical Journals, Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster. 


SPECIALIST 


for the Complete Equipment of 


DOORS and WINDOWS. 


60 HIGHEST AWARDS. 


The Patentee and.. 
Leading Maker of.. 
the Screwed Rod and 
Regulator System of 
Ventilating Gearing. 


— See Page 705 for — 
GEARING, FITTINGS, &c. 


Please Write for New Catalogue. 
15 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


ROBERT ADAMS’ “CROWN VICTOR” SPRING HINGE, 
with silent check action—showing its unequalled opening capacity. 
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HALF-YEARLY MEETING AT PORTSMOUTH. 


The half-yearly meetings of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland were held on 
Tuesday, July 20th, and Wednesday, July 
21st, in the Grand Jury Room of the hand- 
some Town Hall, which had been cour- 
teously placed at their disposal by the Mayor 
and Corporation. 

The choice of Portsmouth as the place of 
meeting was in every respect happy. The 
Portsmouth Association is one of the most 
vigorously conducted and flourishing associa- 
tions in the South, and well deserved the 
honour implied ; and the town, besides being 
replete with historical interest, and striking, 
dominantly and persistently, the note of 
Great Britain’s naval supremacy, is by no 
means destitute of picturesqueness.  Ports- 
mouth fascinates by its strongly marked in- 
dividuality and character, military and 
nautical; and “Sunny Southsea,” which ad- 
joins it, gives a certain degree of relief or 
relaxation from so much militant strenuous-. 
ness, affording all the attractions of a de- 
lightful holiday resort, and it was here, at 
the Queen’s Hotel, facing the sea, and com- 
manding a magnificent view of the busy 
Solent and of the wooded undulations of 
the Isle of Wight that the Federation had 
its headquarters. 

The buildings of Portsmouth naturally re- 
. ceived a great deal of attention from the 
Federation visitors. The Town Hall, where 
the meetings were held, has been described, 
without much exaggeration, as a “noble” 
building. It was built by Messrs. Armitage 
and Hodgson, of Leeds, to the designs of the 
late Mr. William Hill, F.R.I.B.A., also of 
Leeds, and cost more than £140,000. It is 
of the Corinthian Order, and is built of Port- 
land stoné; the portico, supported by six 
columns, being approached by a magnificent 
flight of granite steps. The cupola clock 
tower, rising to a height of 210ft. above the 
level of the road, is perhaps rather too 
elaborately decorated, but the fussy detail is 


lost at the great distances from which the 
tower can be seen. In the tympanum of the 
pediment, Britannia is shown surrounded by 
the figures symbolical of Peace and Plenty, 
but hardly significant of the genius of the 
town, which is nothing if not warlike, as the 
battleships off *Spithead, and the grand old 
“Victory” in the harbour, perhaps sufficiently 
testify. Inside, occupying the main floor, a 
vast assembly hall is surrounded by galleries 
and by wide corridors off which are the 
various rooms for council committees, etc. ; 
the ground floor being devoted to the 
municipal offices. The hall is 128ft. by 6oft. 
by 7oft. from floor to ceiling. There are 
seats for 2,000, but the hall will hold 3,000 
persons. Dominating it is one of the largest 
organs in the kingdom. This instrument 
cost £3,500. The work of building occupied 
nearly four years, and the hall was opened 
on August gth, 1890, by the then Prince of 
Wales, who is now King Edward VII. 
Rather too close to the Town Hall—which, 
however, has an unusually spacious area in 
front of it, and a park on its north-east side 
—is the Municipal College, which cost 
£110,000 to build, covers a total ground 
space of about go,000 sq. ft., and has a tower 
140ft. high. This building also was built by 
Messrs. Armitage and Hodgson, of Leeds, 
the architect being Mr. G. E. Smith, of 
Southsea. It has a steel-framed roof, floors 
of steel joists and concrete, and granolithic 
staircases. It was opened in 1908. There 
are, of course, many other buildings of in- 
terest. There is the usual Carnegie library, 
and there are some others; and the town is 
naturally rich in banks and barracks, each 
after its own kind providing the sinews of 
war. Passing mention may be made to the 
sturdy old parish church (Transitional), the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral with its fine rose 
window ; the George Hotel, which was the 
last house on English soil in which Nelson 
slept ; the house where, in 1628, the Duke of 
Buckingham was slain by Felton; and the 


unpretentious dwelling whose red-tiled roof 
sheltered the infant head of Charles Dickens,. 
who was born there, as some blatant lettér- 
ing tells, on February 7th, 1812. 

' The Council meeting of the Federation, 
held on Tuesday, July 20th, at 2.30 p.m., 
was attended by about -34: members, Mr. 
Ernest J. Brown, President of the National: 
Federation, in the chair. The proceedings,, 
of course, cannot be here published. 

The half-yearly general meeting was held. 
in the same room on Wednesday, July 2rst,. 
at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ernest Brown again pre- 
siding. In honour of the expected presence 
of the Mayor, the President wore his chain. 
of office. The Mayor, however, did not ar- 
rive in time to give his address of welcome 
before the business began. 

The notice calling the meeting, and the 
minutes of the last annual meeting, held at: 
the Trocadero, Piccadilly, London, on Janu- 
ary 27th, 1909, having been taken as read, 
the latter, on the motion of Mr. James. 
Wright (Nottingham), honorary treasurer, 
seconded by Mr. W. Wistance (Walsall), 
being confirmed, and its circulation author-. 
ised. 

The next item on the agenda referred to 
the welcome that the Federation was _pre- 
pared to offer to Mr. W. R. Poynton, hon. 
life President of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers in South Africa, 
who, however, being in this country for the 
benefit of his health, was forbidden by his 
medical adviser to’ undertake the journey 
from London to Portsmouth. The secretary 
read a letter to that effect from Mr. Poyn- 
ton, who, it appeared, had been led to sug- 
gest the formation of the South African 
Federation through having attended one of 
the congresses of the National [British], 
Federation held five years ago. The secre- 
tary stated that he had had an interview with 
Mr. Poynton, who had expressed a cordial 
desire for some form of affiliation, or some 
bond of union between the two Federations. 
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He said that in conversation with Mr. Poyn- 
ton the latter had suggested to make sub- 
scription to the official journal a passport 
to affiliation. 

The President said that he was sure the 
meeting would have extended a most hearty 
welcome to Mr. Poynton, the cause of whose 
absence all present greatly regretted; they 
would all wish him a speedy return to health. 
“It was very gratifying to find that the South 
African Federation had thought us worthy 
of imitation. He (the President) saw no 
objection to the suggestion. In giving it 
effect, the details might be left to the 
Administrative Committee. 

Mr. Davidson thought that there was a 
possibility of forming a dangerous precedent. 

The President, however, said that the 
action bound the Federation to nothing be- 
yond a reciprocation of the sympathy and 
goodwill that had been expressed towards us. 
It was simply a matter of “hands across the 
sea.” 

It was agreed to refer the matter to the 
Administrative Committee with power to act. 

At this port the Mayor of Portsmouth 
(Councillar J. Biggs, J.P.) arrived. He 
apologised for being late, explaining that he 
had mistaken the time of the meeting. In 
offering the National Federation a_ very 
hearty welcome to Portsmouth, he said that 
this town, like most others, ought to be very 
grateful to the much-abused speculative 
builder, to whose courage and enterprise a 
vast amount of building improvement was 
due. To this influence he attributed much 
of the rapid and enormous expansion of 
Portsmouth, where, within thirty years, re- 
markable improvements had been accom- 
plished, and there had been an immense in- 
crease in the population, which now numbers 
about 210,000. The Town Hall, and most of 
the more important buildings, had been put 
up within the past seventeen years. Since 
‘builders had played so important a part in 
the expansion of Portsmouth, he was glad 
to offer their acredited representatives a 
hearty welcome to the town, and to receive 
them in the Town Hall, a building of which, 
as builders could readily understand, the 
people of Portsmouth were very proud. 

The President replied in a graceful and 
humorous speech, in which he made a sly 
allusion to a stormy scene that had occurred 
.on the previous day at a meeting over which 
the Mayor had presided, but offered his 
worship. a solemn assurance that the 
builders, although by no means deficient 
in the fighting spirit in which Portsmouth 
seemed to abound, always conducted their 
deliberations with the utmost seemliness 
and decorum. 

The Mayor having retired, the sixty- 
‘second half-yearly report was, on the motion 
of Mr. James Wright and Mr. Wistance, 
taken as read. The chief points are here 
given :— 

State of Trade.—No general improvement 
of the building trade can yet be reported. In 
some parts is it worse than a year ago. 

Conciliation Boards.—The National Board 
has held two meetings during the past half- 
year. The cases considered were :—Appeal 
of carpenters and joiners of Swansea: de- 
cision given, ‘‘That the wages of Swansea 
carpenters and joiners remain as at present, 
and that the hours of labour be those pro- 
posed by the operatives’ notice.” Appeal of 
the employers of stonemasons of Manchester : 
No decision on the question at issue, viz., a 
reduction of wages and alteration of hours, 
was given by the Board, but the parties were 
recommended to refer the matter to a Board 
of Trade arbitra <: 

The following amendments to the rules 
having been duly notified were passed at the 
annual meeting of the National Board on 
May 25th, 1909, and are now operative. 
Rule 2—Lines 20 to 24:—To add the portion 
underlined to provide for dealing with em- 
ployers from another town :—“‘If, however, 
the principal place of business of the con- 
tractor is not situate within the district 
covered by the local conciliation board, or 
should a dispute arise on a job of an_em- 
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it shall be competent for him to demand, etc., 
etc. Period for which a decision shall en- 
dure: That it shall be the duty of every 
Board of Conciliation when giving a decision 
to take into consideration the desirability of 
stating a minimum period for which such a 
decision is to endure. Private consultation 
at board meetings: That should either side 
desire to retire for private consultation dur- 
ing the sitting of any of the Boards after 
hearing the evidence, they shall be allowed 
to do so. 

Application of builders’ labourers for ad- 
mission to conciliation scheme: The resolu- 
tions of the National Federation in regard to 
the admission of builders’ labourers to par- 
tial participation in the scheme were con- 
sidered at the annual meeting of the Board 
on May 25th, 1909, and accepted, and an in- 
timation has been sent to the builders’ 
labourers that they may participate on these 
conditions. The resolutions referred to 
are :—‘That this Federation recommend that 
the application of the builders’ labourers for 
admission as parties to the National Scheme 
of Conciliation be not acceded to, but that 
builders’ labourers be allowed to join Local 
Conciliation Boards where the employers 
and skilled operatives are in favour of such 
a course, provided that the agreement under 
which they are so admitted shall clearly state 
that their admission is purely optional and 
not of right, and shall further provide that 
no labourer representatives shall sit on the 
Centre or National Boards to adjudicate on 
cases from towns where the labourers’ union 
or unions do not receive recognition, and 
shall only sit on local boards when matters 
affecting their interests are concerned.” 
“That where a labourers’ union is admitted 
into the Local Conciliation Board of any dis- 
trict and a dispute arises which the local 
board cannot settle, a joint application by 
the parties concerned for their case to be 
heard by the Centre and National Boards 
shall be granted, provided both applicants 
agree to accept the decision of either of these 
Boards, and to pay all expenses of the hear- 
ing or hearings.” Suggestions for further 
amending the rule as to quorum and for a 
new rule as to notice of alteration of local 
rules where a case is sub-judice by the Con- 
ciliation Boards were approved, and are re- 
commended to the parties to the scheme for 
further consideration. 

The recommendation of the Board to the 
parties at Southampton to refer the dispute 
to an arbitrator has been acted upon, and 
the dispute has been referred to the decision 


of Mr, A. A. Hudson, of the Board of Trade. 

Satisfactory reports as to the working of 
these Boards have been received from the 
Midland Centre which says: ‘“The past year 
has not been quite so free from disputes in 
the Midland Centre area as in the previous 
12 months. Fortunately the difficulties have 
not been serious, and their settlement had 
proved conclusively the value of the various 
Conciliation Boards.” 

The National reserve fund continues to 
make satisfactory progress, a considerable 
amount of arrears have been received, and 
a further £500 has been invested in India 
3% per cent. stock of the value of £502 
19s. 5d. 

Third Annual Return of Membership: 
With a view of collecting statistical informa- 
tion likely to be useful to the Federation 
generally, the Adminstrative Committee 
again issued forms requesting a return of the 
number of members in the respective associa- 
tions, and also the number of men and ap- 
prentices employed in the various trades for 
a week in June, 1909. The forms have been 
simplified and so arranged that members 
may make their returns under a reference 
number without appending any signature. It 
is hoped that the greater privacy so secured 
will induce all members to assist in making 
these returns as complete as possible. 

Fair Wages Clauses in Contracts: Two 
typical clauses have been drafted to serve as 
models, and having been approved by the 
Administrative Committtee, are now avail- 
able for the use of the membership. 

The N.A.O.P. Agreement: The Joint Com- 
mittee, under the above-named agreement, 
after careful consideration, has drafted a re- 
vised agreement of a more comprehensive 
character, especially in regard to clause 5, 
which has been redrafted. A new clause 
has been added authorising the adoption of 
regulations governing procedure on similar 
lines to those adopted by the Conciliation 
Board. The revised agreement and regula- 
tions have been formally approved, and re- 
commended to the parties to the agreement 
for ratificatioa. 

Smithies v. N.A.O.P.: It is reported that 
the costs in this action are now being taxed, 
but as yet it is not possible to ascertain what 
the financial outcome will be. 

Prevention of Accidents in the Building 
Trade: The Building and Engineering Works 
Bill, a Government measure to amend the 
Factory Acts, by extending certain provisions 
thereof to enable scaffolding, etc., regula- 
tions to be applied to the building trade, has 
been re-introduced this session. 

Form of Contract: An agreement has been 
arrived at between the R.I.B.A. and the 
Builders’ Institute as to the terms of the pro- 
posed amendmext to clause 30, and the con- 
sent of this Federation is now desired there- 
to. 

Conditions 2f Contract and Conditions in 
Quantities: The attention of the R.I.B.A. 
and of the Quantity Surveyors’ Association 
has been drawn to what appears to be a 
growing practice of stating at the beginning 
of bills of quantities that the conditions of 
contract will be those agreed between the 
R.I.B.A. and the Builders’ Institute, the 
while subsequent conditions are inserted in 
the quantities which vary the said agreed 
conditions of contract. As those subsequent 
conditions are probably repeated in the speci- 
fication, there is danger that a confusion will 
arise which would make it extremely difficult 
to say what are the exact terms of the con- 
tract between the parties. The Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association in reply say they can- 
not understand how the inconsistency of 
which complaint is made can possibly arise 
when the quantities are prepared by a re- 
liable surveyor. They express themselves 
quite in accord with us in deprecating such 
a practice, and will use their influence 
wherever practicable with a view to effecting 
its discontinuance. The R.I.B.A. has pub- 
lished the communication in its journal for 
the information of members. 

Checkweighing Bill: The attention of the 
County Federation has been called to the 
above Bill, which may affect quarry owners, 
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with a request for any observations they may 
desire to make thereon. 

Comparative Statement of Wages and 
Hours: Particulars of wages and hours in 
the federated towns have been collected and 
published in the “‘Builders’ Journal.” It is 
hoped the new arrangement of the towns by 
Federations ard in groups of over and under 
100,000 inhabitants will be found useful to 
members in negotiating wages agreements, 
and lead to something like a uniform level 
of wages in the respective classes for given 
areas. 

Finance Bill: The attention of the County 
Federations was called to this Bill. The re- 
sponse was very small, and on the matter 
being brought before the Administrative 
Committee it was decided not to take any 
action. 

Home Office Departmental Committee on 
Lead Poisoning: On May 17th a communica- 
tion was received from the Home Office say- 
ing that it was proposed to appoint a De- 
partmental Committee to consider the ques- 
tion of lead poisoning in the painting and 
plumbing trades. The Federation was re- 
quested to communicate with the bodies con- 
cerned, and the London Association ap- 
pointed their President, Mr. F. G. Rice, the 
National Painters’ Association their  secre- 
tary, Mr. W. G. Sutherland, of Manchester, 
and after consideration of the names sug- 
gested by our County Federations, the Presi- 
dent selected Mr. J. W. Bellamy, of Bir- 
mingham to represent this Federation. These 
names with addresses have been duly for- 
warded to the Home Office. As the opera- 
tives concerned will bring forward evidence 
tending to show the necessity for restrictions 
and regulations relating to the use of poison- 
ous paints, the employers will have to be 
prepared with rebutting evidence or their 
case may suffer, it would be well, therefore, 
for the County Federations and local associa- 
tions to be inquiring as to suitable witnesses 
in readiness, 

Government Departments and Tendering 
Without Quantities: Particulars having been 
supplied of two cases in which the War Office 
and the Post Office had called for tenders 
for jobs of considerable size without supply- 
ing quantities, a letter was sent to the heads 
of those departments calling attention to the 
cases and requesting that in future quantities 
should be supplied for works of, say, £500 
and upwards. A reply has been received 
from both departments saying that in future 
as far as practicable they will supply quan- 
tities for works likely to exceed £500. 

[References to the action taken with respect 
to the Trade Disputes Bill, the Trade Boards 
Bill, and to the Housing and Town Planning 
Bill, are made in the report, but, having 
been already dealt with in the journal, are 
not here repeated. ] 

Official Journal: Various circulars have 

_ been issued by the Journal Committee with 
the object of eliciting increased support from 
the membership. Several associations have 
arranged for every member to receive the 
journal, and amended the subscription rate 
to cover it, with entirely satisfactory results, 
and others are promising to follow suite. 
This is the true way to make a big success 
of our official journal, and should be largely 
imitated. 

Annual Conference of Secretaries: Reports 
of the 1908 Conference have been distributed. 
The 1909 Conference will be held at Leeds 
on or about October 20th. The committee 
is very desirous that every local secretary 
should be sent by his association to take 
part in these conferences, which are of great 
educational value, and have led to very 
satisfactory developments of organisation in 
certain localities in consequence of the sug- 
gestions and encouragement which those at- 
tending have received. It is understood that 
considerations of expense keep back many 
from attending, and it is therefore very de- 
sirable that the local association councils 
should take steps to remove any hindrance 
of this kind. 

Protection of Members: The case from 
York, referred to in last report, has resulted 
in a withdrawal of claim against our mem- 


ber, and the York Association has thanked 
the Federation for the assistance rendered. 

Court of Arbitration. As a result of the 
communication sent to’ the President of the 
Board of Trade through the Employers’ Par- 
liamentary Council, as mentioned in last re- 
port, the following reply has been elicited :— 
“The Board of Trade have endeavoured to 
obtain the services of well-known and repre- 
sentative employers, and at present not those 
of representatives of particular industries. 
The Board considers that these representative 
employers would fully appreciate the inter- 
ests of the employers’ side in any dispute, 
and in cases in which they are not familiar 
with the technical details of the industry 
affected, they have power to appoint technical 
advisers to advise them. Should, however, 
the parties to a dispute request the Board to 
appoint a court including employers and 
workpeople from their own industry, the 
Board would give the request their most 
favourable consideration.” 

Priced Schedules with Tenders: As a re- 
sult of inquiries addressed to the various 
branches of the Federation as to the extent 
of the practice of demanding priced schedules 
with tenders, it appears to be generally con- 
fined to engineers or other officials represent- 
ing certain railway companies and_ public 
bodies; there appears, however, to be a 
tendency for architects to imitate them in 
some places, and it seems desirable that 
some general policy should be decided upon 
and adopted by the Federation in regard to 
this question. 

The Proposed International Federation for 
the Building Trade: In accordance with in- 
structions of the Committee, the secretary 
attended a meeting in Brussels of the Com- 
mittee charged with drawing up a constitu- 
tion for the proposed Federation. Delegates 
also attended from Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Hungary, and France. The secretary secured 
the assent of the Committee on two points 
which appear to be of primary importance 
for the success of the contemplated Federa- 
tion; one, that the annual subscription 
should be fixed for the present at 10 centimes 
(or approximately 1d.) per member, the 
second, that in future International Con- 
gresses other languages than French should 
also be recognised and interpreters provided 
so that delegates might address the congress 
in one of the four principal European lan- 
guages. For the Executive Council, how- 
ever, French would still be used. 

Belgian Builders’ League: On April 24th 
and 25th, the above League celebrated the 
25th anniversary of its foundation, and as 
the event coincided with the meeting of the 
Committee just referred to, its members were 
invited to assist at the celebration. 

The employers at Colwyn Bay are en- 
deavouring to form an association, and every 


assistance will be offered them. Several 
other Lancashire towns have _ received 
attention by the organisers, includ- 
ing St. Helens and Wallasey, but 
there is nothing further of a definite 
nature to report at present. The Com- 


mittee regret to state, however, that owing 
to the state of trade, and no doubt other rea- 
sons, great apathy is shown in the smaller 
towns with regard to organisation, and 
the difficulties in the way of extending the 
membership are very great indeed. A con- 
ference of secretaries of the district was held 
on January .22nd last, with satisfactory re- 
sults ; it has been decided to hold such meet- 
ings half-yearly in future. 

With regard to the paragraphs in the re- 
port dealing with the application of 
labourers for admission to the - conciliation 
scheme, a remark by Mr. Davidson as to the 
attitude of the Yorkshire associations on this 
question gave rise to a short conversation, 
which the secretary summed up with a re- 
mark to the effect that it is advisable for 
local associations to accord this privilege 
only where rules exist and have been agreed 
upon between themselves and the labourers. 

National Form of Contract. 

On the motion of Mr. F. L. Dove; L.C.C. 
(London), seconded by Mr. F. Higgs (Lon- 
don), it was agreed to assent to the following 


amendment of clause 30 of the National 


Form of Contract :— 


PRESENT4W ORDING. 

“No g{certificate of the 
Architect @ shall be  con- 
sidered evidence as to the 
sufficiency of any work or 
materials to which it re- 
lates, nor shall it relieve the 
Contractor from his liability 
to make good all defects as 
provided by this agreement.” 


AMENDED WoRDING. 

“No certificate of the 
Architect shall of itself be 
considered conclusive  evi- 
dence as to the sufficiency of 
any work or materials to 
which it relates so as to re- 
lieve the Contractor from his 
liability to execute the works 
in all respects in accordance 
with the terms and upon 
and subject to the conditions 
of this agreement or from 
his liability to make good 
all defects as provided there- 


by.’’ 
In discussing this proposal, to which the 
legal advisers of the R.I.B.A., and _ the 


Builders’ Institute had agreed, and to which 
the assent of the National Federation was 
sought by the Builders’ Institute, Mr. W. H. 
Hope (Sunderland) said he had no doubt that 
the amendment had been suggested in con- 
sequence of a decision that had been given 
by Lord Justice Farwell. Mr. Hope thought 
the alteration superfluous, because the 
decision on appeal showed that as a 
matter of fact, there is no item in a contract, 
or dispute that can arise with respect to it, 
that cannot be taken to arbitration. On the 
other hand, the alteration might possibly 
turn out to be troublesome, as circumstances 
might conceivably arise in which it might be 
necessary to go to court in order to determine 
the meaning of the clause. However, he 
would make no motion on the subject. 
The Official Journal. 

Mr. George Macfarlane (Manchester), hon. 
vice-president, moved the following recom- 
mendation of the Administrative Commit- 
tee :—‘‘That it be a recommendation to local 
associations that every member be supplied 
with a copy of the journal, and that the cost 
thereof be added to his subscription on the 
lines adopted at Sunderland, viz., 5s. addi- 
tional subscription payable by each member, 
and the balance of cost paid out of the funds 
of the local association.”’ Mr. Macfarlane 
said there could be no question that the 
official organ of the Federation ought to be 
received and read by every member of every 
association, and he was glad to know that 
certain associations had already adopted the 
sensible practice of buying the journal whole- 
sale and distributing the copies among their 
members. He pointed out that the journal 
was now giving Federation news in every 
issue, instead of only once a month as here- 
tofore, and he urged secretaries to avail 
themselves as freely as possible of the im- 
proved facilities. 

Mr. A. S. Smith (Birmingham) thought 
that association secretaries might do much 
to assist in making the journal useful and 
interesting to members, 

The President urged secretaries to preach 
the gospel of the ‘‘Builders’ Journal” as a 
strong power in the land, the accredited or- 
gan of a large and an influential organisa- 
tion. In particular he advised all associa- 
tions to adopt the very sensible course that 
had been already put into practice by many 
of printing on their stationery and note head- 
ings a line announcing that the ‘Builders’ 
Journal” is the official organ of the National 
Yederation. 

Mr. F. W. Amphlet (Birmingham) ob- 
served that the suggestion as to mentioning 
the journal on association note-headings had 
been willingly adopted in the Midlands. 

Mr. Percy Hastings, invited by the Presi- 
dent to address the meeting, said that 
there were a few secretaries who as yet did 
not seem quite fully aware of the tremendous 
power that the journal can be to them if they 
make proper use of it. He had no desire to 
boast, but he could not help being aware 
that there were certain respects in which the 
journal was unequalled by any organ in the 
trade Press. He concluded by offering some 
practical advice as to ways in which secre- 
taries could more fully avail themselves of 
the immense advantages accruing from the 
support of a powerful and _ up-to-date 
trade organ such as the “Builders’ Journal.” 

Mr. Hasting’s remarks were very cordially 
received, and it was unanimously resolved to 
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adopt the report and to recommend it to the 
careful consideration of County Fedérations 
and local associations, 


Revised N.A.O.P. Agreement. 


This matter was also considered, and will 
be dealt with in a future issue of the 
Journal. 


Priced Schedules with Quantities. 

Mr. James Wright introduced a recommen- 
dation by the Administrative Committee that, 
as amended in the course of the debate, reads 
as follows: ‘‘That each Federation and local 
association should, as a matter of principle, 
instruct their members to refrain from send- 
ing in priced schedules with tenders, but if 
not able to avoid doing so should endeavour 
to arrange locally with engineers, surveyors, 
and architects, who at present insist upon 
having priced schedules with tenders, that 
such schedules shoul: be delivered under 
seal, and that the schedule of the accepted 
tender only should be opened, and the others 
returned to the unsuccessful contractors.” 
Mr. Wright stated that inquiries by the 
secretary as to the extent to which the prac- 
tice prevailed of insisting on priced schedules 
showed that railways, corporations, and 
architects, acting under education commit- 
tees, appeared to be increasingly addicted to 
it; and he hoped that, since most builders 
found it objectionable, every effort would be 
made to break it down. 

Mr. Stirling, in supporting the resolution, 
said that although the matter had been be- 
fore the Federation for a good many years, 
the bad practice was apparently increasing. 
He suggested that better progress might be 
made if the Institute of Civil Engineers and 
the R.I.B.A. were approached on the subject. 


Mr. Easten thought that each Federation | 


and local association should, as a matter of 
principle, request members to refrain from 
tendering under such conditions. 

Mr. Davidson thought that it should be 
emphatically recorded that the Federation 
wishes to abolish this bad custom, 

The resolution was recommended to the 
county Federations and local associations for 
consideration and adoption as far as prac- 
ticable. 

Proposed Builders’ Bureau. 

A proposal to appoint a provisional ad- 
visory committee of builders to co-operate 
with certain Bureau officials with a view to 
the organisation of a builders’ bureau was 
introduced by Mr. Smethurst. In the ensu- 
ing discussion, in whch Mr. J. W. White, 
Mr. Stirling, and Mr. Blackburn took part, 


the prevailing opinion was expressed that 
any such organisations (of which the utility 


was doubted) should be entirely in the hands 
of the builders themselves, and the resolu- 
tion was lost. 
Next Annual Meeting. 
It was decided that the next half-yearly 
meeting should be held in London. 


Festivities. 

At the conclusion of the business, the 
members of the Federation were entertained 
at luncheon by the Portsmouth and District 
Master Builders’ and Building Trades As- 
sociation (Pres‘dent, Mr. G. J. Davis; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. J. Harding, and A. E. 
Porter, T.C.; treasurer, Mr. James Cocke- 


rell; secretary, Mr. Frank B. Roskell). The 
toast-list was as follows:—‘“The King and 
Royal Family,” proposed by the President 
(Mie 'G. Ji) Davis); “These Mavorg and 


Corporation,” proposed by Mr. S. Smethurst, 
senior, vice-president of the National Federa- 
tion, response by the Mayor (Councillor J. 
Baggs, J.P.); ‘‘The National Federation of 
Building Trad2 Employers,’’ proposed by 
Mr, J. W..Perkins, T.C., response by Mr. 
Ernest J. Brown; ‘“‘Portsmouth and District 
Master Builders’ and Building Trades’ As- 
sociation,’ proposed by Mr. E. J. Brown, re- 
sponse by Mr. G. J. Davis. 

After the luncheon, members were con- 
veyed to the Dockyard, where (by special 
_permission of the Commander-in-Chief), they 
-weré shown over the Vernon Torpedo Depot. 

The weather throughout the. meeting re- 
mained consistently fine, and all the. condi- 


tions (except perhaps the firing of ordnance 
in the dead of night), combined to render 
the Federation’s Portsmouth visit very 
pleasantly memorable. 


General Federation News. 


OLDHAM AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretaries: Cowper and Dean, 


The half-yearly general meeting of Old- 
ham and District Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Cafe Monico, Union 
Street, Oldham, on Friday evening, July goth, 
Mr. S. Smethurst (president) in the chair. 

The report for the half-year ending June 
30th, 1909, was approved and adopted. 

Arising out of the report, Mr. Heywood 
asked the amount of fine imposed in the 
case of the breach of inter-trading rule par- 
ticularly referred to in the report, and on 
being informed that the amount was £3 3s., 
suggested that the expression “heavily 
fined’’ was misleading, and in proportion to 
the amount of the work involved was very 
small. It was pointed out that the expres- 
sion was used because the fine was heavier 
than had been previously enforced in any 
case. 

The secretary having explained that rule 6 
provided for only four vice-presidents, while 
at present there were five, it was resolved 
that the rule be altered so as to provide for 
the election of six vice-presidents. 

The question of there being no arbitration 
clause in the fair contracts clause adopted 
by the Oldham Corporation was fully dis- 
cussed, and it was resolved that a letter be 
sent to the town clerk stating that the mem- 
bers in general meeting consider that at 
least a provision should be made that in the 
event of the Corporation deciding to impose 
a penalty or cancel a contract under the 
clause, the contractor should have the right 
to appeal against the decision to an inde- 
pendent arbitrator. It was further decided 
to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. 

The question of arbitrary conditions which 
had been inserted in bills of quantities and 
contracts during the six months was then 
considered. The secretary reported that 
several complaints as to these arbitrary con- 
ditions had come to hand from members, and 
more particularly with regard to prolonged 
maintenance clauses. After discussion, it 
was resolved that the Executive Committee 
be asked to deal further with the matter, and 
call the attention of architects to the grow- 
ing practice of inserting these arbitrary con- 
ditions in bills of quantities as well as in 
contracts. 

The question of the long delay in squar- 
ing up and closing jobs by architects was 
brought forward by Mr. Butterworth, and 
after a long discussion the President pointed 
out that the best way of dealing with these 
matters was to make it compulsory upon 
members to sign only the form of contract 
approved by the R.I.B.A., Institute of 
Builders, and National Federation, and it 
was a question of altering the present rule 
16a, making the use of the forms referred to 
compulsory instead of voluntary. Mr. Rose 
promised to give notice of motion for altera- 
tion of rule 16a at the annual general meet- 
ing, and in the meantime it was resolved that 
the Executive Committee take up this ques- 
tion with the architects. 

The question of direct tendering was also 
brought forward by Mr. Horrobin; but as 
the President stated that the hour was late 
to commence discussing this big question, 
it was decided to bring same forward at the 
next general meeting, and also in committee. 

The question of fixing a _ probationary 
period during which firms or individuals 
should be in business as employers before 
becoming full members of the association 
was then brought forward by Mr. Rose and 
Mr. Brooks, and after some discussion it was 
pointed out that notice of motion for altera- 
tion of rule 3 should be given before this 
could be dealt with, so as to give all mem- 
bers a full opportunity of considering the 
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matter before dealing with same. The pre- 
sident promised that it should have the con- 
sideration ‘of the Executive Committee in 
the meantime. 

Oldham and District Association’s Half- 

Yearly Report. } 

In the report for the half-year ending June 
30th, it is stated that six new members have 
been secured during the half-year, and none 
have been struck off the books. The number 
of members now on the books is 187. The 
asgociation is, therefore, one of the largest 
connected with the L.C. and N.W. Federa- 
tion. Financially, everything is in a satis- 
factory condition, and the local reserve fund 
has been increased. The entrance fee is now 
‘increased to £2 2s. Members who have paid 
their subscriptions to date are supplied with 
a Federation Year Book, containing list of 
members and local employers’ and opera- 
tives’ rules, together with the Federation 
report, and other valuable information. 

During the half-year the employers’ repre- 
sentatives in the joiners’ branch have dealt 
with the question of reduction in wages of 
the operative joiners from 9!%d. per hour to 
od. The demand was refused by the opera- 
tives, and the matter has been dealt with 
at two sittings of the Local Conciliation 
Board, but on being voted on by ballot re- 
sulted in equal voting, and the case was then 
referred to the Northern Centre Conciliation 
Board. The representatives attended with 
the case before the Board at Leeds, and. after 
going fully into the evidence, the voting 
resulted again in a tie, and no decision 
could be given. The employers are now 
considering the question of appealing to the 
National Conciliation Board, to be held in 
London. All immediately surrounding dis- 
tricts are paying less wages than in Old- 
ham. In dealing with this case numerous 
meetings referred to below were held, and 
the ramifications of the Builders’ Associa- 
tions and Federations have been realized by 
the operatives, and appreciated by the em- 
ployers, and the Local and Centre Concilia- 
tion Boards have served a useful purpose in 
such dispute. 

The Executive Committee have dealt with 
several architects and proprietors regarding 
inviting tenders from members in competition 
without supplying quantities in contraven- 
tion of the rule on the subject. A special 
circular has just been sent out to all mem- 
bers, requesting unqualified adherence to the 
rule. The matter will be brought before the 
members for discussion. 

A sub-committee was appointed some time 
ago to deal with the suggested new Fair 
Contracts’ Clause and the proposed new Im- 
provement Bill, and deputations have ap- 
peared on two occasions before the Finance 
Committee of the Oldham Corppration re- 
garding the matter. Much correspondence 
has ensued, and the committee have endea- 
voured to carry out the instructions of the 
members to resist the new clauses to the full 
extent. The result has been the removal of 
objectionable features in two or three clauses, 
but the maximum penalty of £500 remains, 
and without arbitration clause, the Corpora- 
tion having sole right to fix a penalty for 
an alleged breach of the clauses. The com- 
mittee have decided to ask the Corporation 
.to consider the question of providing for an 
appeal against an adverse decision. 

The intertrading rule has attained the de- 
sired object of increasing the membership to 
such an extent that the effect is not felt to 
be any hardship, and firms, who, in the event 
of a strike or lock-out through being out- 
side the Association, might have proved a 
stumbling block to an effective settlement, 
now appreciate and obtain the advantage of 
the intertrading rule, and are prepared to 
work harmoniously along with old members. 
As all the principal firms in the building 
trade are now members of this association, 
intertrading can be carried on without diffi- 
culty. The National Federation recommend 
all associations to adopt this rule, and full 
reasons for its adoption can be supplied on 
application. 

It has already been reported that the 
National Federation are endeavouring 
to raise £10,000 as a reserve fund by volun- 


tary contributions, and have allocated the 
collection of certain amounts to the various 
centres and County Federations. The L.C. 
and N.W. Federation have decided to raise 
a reserve fund of £3,000 of their own first, 
and have also decided to contribute £1,600 
in four yearly instalments towards the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Fund” out of same, if possible, Your 
committee some three years ago decided to 
ask for support from members towards the 
L.C. and N.W. Fund by raising a minimum 
sum of £300 in Oldham, subject to a pro- 
portion being handed over to the ‘‘ National 
Fund.’ The subscriptions by local members 
to date amount to £286, and there are fur- 
ther promises of £4 118. 6d. still outstanding, 
but only a small proportion of members have 
yet subscribed. Only £14 is now wanted to 
make up the amount required, and Oldham 
will then have contributed liberally to the 
fund, in proportion to its strength and posi- 
tion. 

Attention is called to the growing popu- 
larity of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL as the 
official organ of the National Federation, and 
to the fact that it contains every week re- 
ports of the most important transactions of 
the various Federations and Associations. 

The attention of members is again called 
to the fact that next year the Association 
attains its majority. 


Midland Centre. 

The half-yearly meetings of the Midland 
Centre were held at the Dartmouth Hotel, 
West Bromwich, on Thursday, July 15th. 
The Executive Council met in the morning, 
and were subsequently entertained at lunch 
by the president and members of the West 
Bromwich M.B.A. 

At the meeting of members in the after- 
noon, the President (Councillor H. Smith) 
took the chair, and there was a fair and 
representative attendance. 

The secretary was instructed to attend the 
half-yearly meeting of the National Federa- 
tion at Portsmouth the following week. 

The Secretary reported that, as a result 
of inquiries, it did not appear that the prac- 
tice of asking for priced quantities with 
tenders existed to any large extent in the 
Midlands. The exceptions were the Derby 
County Education Committee, H.M. Office 
of Works, and the railway companies. The 
meeting approved the resolution on this 
matter to be submitted at the National 
Federation meeting. 

The half-yearly report stated that the 
building industry still remains in a de- 
pressed condition. There had been no seri- 
ous labour troubles in the centre during the 
past six months. Two disputes (at Birming- 
ham and West Bromwich) had been settled 
by the Midland Conciliation Board. Cash 
in hand on account of Midland Centre Re- 
serve Fund, £55 13s.; National Reserve 
Fund, £26 11s. Mr. F. H. Fish had been 
appointed on the National Council, in place 
of Mr. J. Wright, who was now an ex-officio 
member. Reference was made to the third 
conference of the Midland Centre secretaries, 
and to the annual meeting of the Midland 
Centre Conciliation Board. The Council be- 
lieved that the successful working of the 
Board had been largely due to the ability 
and interest which the retiring chairman 
(Mr. J. B. Whitehouse) had devoted to the 
office. The Collective Insurance Scheme with 
the Law, Car and General Insurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd., had been renewed for 
another twelve months on the same terms 
and conditions as last year. Reference was 
made to the comparative statement of hours 
and wages in THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, and 
the local secretaries were requested to co- 
operate in making the statement as full and 
accurate as possible. All arrears of sub- 
scription for last year were now paid, with 
the exception of one item. Although few 
subscriptions had been paid for this year, 
the balance in hand was £48 gs. 2d. 

The report and financial statement were 
approved and adopted. 

The revised agreement with the N.A.O.P. 
was approved. 

A letter was read from the Mayor of West 
Bromwich (Councillor Joseph Lawley) ex- 
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AND 


SLATING CONTRACTORS 


CEMENTS, PLASTER, LATHS, LIME, 
QUARRIES, TILES, CHIMNEY POTS, 
SANITARY GOODS, FIRE BRICKS, and 

BLUE BRICKS of every description. 


TELECRAMS—‘‘ CONCRETE, BIRMINCHAM.” | 
TELEPHONE NO.—1436, CENTRAL. 


RUDDERS & PAYNES, 


LIMITED, 
TIMBER AND SLATE MERCHANTS, 


SLATING, TILING AND 
FENCING CONTRACTORS. 


SAWMILLS. 


Every requisite for the Building Trade. 
CHESTER ST. and HUBERT ST., 


aston RO. BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams :—Sawmills, Birmingham. 
Telephones:— 2529, 807, & 4333 Central. 


HOLLIS BROTHERS 


Timber Importers. 


HULL. LEICESTER, 


Jameson Chambers. Queen Street. 


Wood Block Flooring. 


H. €7B. Hardwood, 
Floorings, 
Oak, Maple, etc. 


Large Stocks of Joinery Wood 
held under cover, 


Moulding3, etc., 


to design, 


Telephone: No. 82 CENTRAL (2 Lines), 
Telegrams: “ELF, BIRMINGHAM,” 


SUTTON & ASH, 


41, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


JOISTS, CHANNELS, 
ANGLES, TEES, 
RIVETTED GIRDERS, 
LIGHT ROOFS, &c. 

The Leading Blind 


- | 
iy OWE LL Manufacturers. 


100, ALBION ST., LEEDS. 


| Inside and Outside Blinds, 
Also Casement Curtains. BLINDS 


Telegrams: “ Blinds, Leeds.” ’Phone 2070 
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pressing his regret that he had been unable 
to meet the Executive Council at lunch or 
the members-at the tea which was provided 
at the close of the meeting.—F. W. Arophlet, 
Secretary. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: A. W. Chamberlain. 


A general meeting of the Burtén-on-Trent 
and District Building Trade Employers’ 
Association was held at the Station Hotel, on 
Wednesday, July 14th, Alderman J. E. Lowe, 
J-P2,, in the® chair. 

The secretary was instructed to attend the 
half-yearly meeting of the Midland Centre at 
West Bromwich, and the National Conference 
of Secretaries at Leeds in October. The 
Secretary reported that there was still a con- 
siderable number of members who had not 
sent in their employment returns, and it was 
resolved that a further appeal be made to 
them to do so. 

The fair wages clauses, as submitted by 
the National Federation, were considered, 
and: the Secretary was instructed to ‘bring 
same up for further discussion. 

The draft agreemént of the N.A.O.P. was 
considered, and it was resolved that the 
Secretary bring same before the local master 
plasterers and report. 


Burton-on-Trent Conciliation Board. 

The annual- meeting of the Burton-on- 
Trent Building Trades’ Conciliation Board 
was held at the Station Hotel on Wednesday, 
July 14th, 1909. There were present on be- 
half of the employers: Alderman T. E. Lowe, 
J.P., in the chair; Councillor Kennard ; and 
Messrs. H. B. E. Edwards, I. M. Harlow, 
Wm. Wood, G. Cavigan, and A. W. Cham- 
berlain, secretary. On behalf of the opera- 
tives, Mr. Jos. Dent, and G. Brimley. The 
following gentlemen were appointed officers 
for the ensuing year: Chairman, Alderman 
T. E. Lowe, J.P. ; vice-chairman, Mr. Joseph 
Dent; employers’ secretary, Mr. A. W. 
Chamberlain ; operatives’ secretary, Mr. Geo. 
Brimley. 

Alderman Lowe (chairman) remarked that 
the Board were exceedingly sorry to hear that 
the late operatives’ secretary, Mr. Fred Jones, 
was retiring from the Board. He (the chair- 
man) had known Mr. Jones from his own 
first experience of conciliation work, and 
had always found him to be very just in all 
his dealings. Alderman Lowe took this op- 
portunity “of proposing that a very hearty 
vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. Jones for 
the very useful work he has done in connec- 
tion with this Board. The resolution was 
seconded by Mr. Chamberlain (joint secre- 
tary), supported by Mr. Dent, the vice-chair- 
man, and on being put to the meeting was 
carried with acclammation. 

[he usual yearly balance-sheet was passed 
as read.—A. W. CHAMBERLAIN, employers’ 
secretary. 

BRISTOL ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: A. J. Pitt. 


A meeting was held recently between re- 
presentatives of the Bristol Association and 
of the operative societies, for the purpose of 
forming a local conciliation board under the 
national conciliation rules, and supplemen- 
tary to the conciliation rule contained in the 
local working rules. 

Mr. Frank N. Cowlin (President of the 
Association), was elected chairman of the 
board, and in taking ‘the chair said it was 
very gratifying, not only to himself, but to 
the members of the association generally, 
to look back upon the amicable relationship 
which had existed for so many years past 
between masters and men. He trusted that 
that record would continue unbroken for 
many years to come, 

Ald. J. Curle, J.P., was elected vice-chair- 
man, and Mr. A. J. Pitt and Mr. G. H. Voisey 
were elected joint secretaries, representing 
the employers and the operatives respec- 
tively. 

The question of stating a time when ten- 
dering for work in competition has lately 
occupied the attention of the Association, 
and received consideration at’ the recent 
monthly meeting. 

The Bristol Association have a rule that, 


except under special circumstances. members 
shall not state a time when tendering for 
work in competition, and considerable dis- 
cussion has taken place as to the advisability 
of abandoning the rule. Enquiries proved 
that Bristol apparently stands alone as re- 
gards this rule, but several! members con- 
tended that it was quite enough to meet in 
competition in respect to price, without an 
additional competition on time, and this 
view was supported by a majority of the 
meeting, and it was decided to allow the 
rule to stand as at present. It was pointed 
out that the obvious way out of the difficulty 
would be for the architect, when calling for 
tenders, to state the time in which the work 
must be completed, and a_ suggestion was 
made that it would be well to arrange, if 
possible, a conference with the architects at 
which this, and other points of interest, 
might be advantageously discussed. The 
matter was left in the hands of the President 
to deal with as he considered best. 

The President submitted to the meeting a 
schedule received from the Bristol Chamber 
of Commerce in reference to the possibility 
of increased traffic in building materials 
between Bristol and the Midlands, in the 
event of increased facilities being obtained 
in the canal system between those districts, 
and upon which question a Royal Commis- 
sion was now engaged. He pointed out the 
very great advantages to Bristol trade which 
would resuit trom direct and rapid water 
communication to the Midlands, and also 
showed that such facilities would un- 
doubtedly effect a considerable saving in 
carriage on tiles, sanitary ware, ironwork, 
and other building materials which came 
from that district; and upon his proposition 
it was decided to fill in the return as to the 
probable amount of traffic which members 
would bring over the route, and to support 
the efforts of the Chamber of Commerce in 
the compilation and submission to the Royal 
Commission of a complete and satisfactory 
statement of the existing traffic, and an 
estimate of the possible prospective increase 
which would be likely to arise out of im- 
proved conditions and facilities. 

Mr. E. J. Neale desired that members not 
already subscribers to the  ‘‘Builders’ 
Journal’ should be, circularised, drawing 
their attention to the publication and the 
desirability of giving it hearty support. 

Mr. Neale also gave a very interesting 
resumé of the business transacted at the 
recent meeting of the Federation in London, 
dealing particularly with those matters 
which had received consideration by the 
local association from time to time. 

It was resolved that the annual summer 
excursion of the Association should this year 
be still another trip to the river Thames, 
visiting Henley and Cookham, thus joining 
up the two portions of the river already 
visited. Details were left in the hands of a 
sub-committee. 


LEEDS ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Davidson, 

The monthly meeting of the Leeds Asso- 
ciation was held on July 13th, Mr. Irwin 
(president) in the chair. It was decided to 
send to the press a copy of the letter for- 
warded to the town clerk of Leeds with re- 
spect to back-to-back houses. 

In regard to the request which has been 
made to the Leeds Education Committee to 
inspect the tenders for school repairs which 
were recently accepted, a letter was read 
from the secretary to the committee stating 
that the tenders were confidential communi- 
cations, and the committee could not see 
their way to grant facilities for inspection. 

Messrs. J. H. Tomlinson and G. W. Wil- 
son were appointed to represent the associa- 
tion at the National half-yearly meetings at 
Portsmouth. 

The draft sub-contract form referred to the 
associations for consideration by the York- 
shire Federation was carefully considered. 
Attention was drawn to several features 
which it was thought needed amendment, 
and it was decided to leave the further con- 
sideration of the form.until the next meet- 
ing. 


ALMANACK with full particulars, 


Technical Journals, 


LONDON 
JAMES BROWN (LONDON), LTD., 


MAKE THE BEST 
HOLLOW POROUS BRICK PARTITIONS 


In 1} in., 2} in., 3 in. and 4 in. thicknesses, 
Takes a Nail Perfectly. 


ESSEX WHARF, WHITECHAPEL, E. 
—— Telephone, 9513 Centra!. —— . 


Telephone, No. 1062 HOLBORN 
Contractors to H.M. Government, &c. 


THE PERFECT TILE CoO., 


I3 & 15, Featherstone Build‘ngs, 
Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


OPAL WALL TILES. GLAZED WALL TILES 
Tessellated and other Floor Tiles. 
Terrazzo and Cube Mosaics to anv Design. 
Fireproof Partitions. Fireproof Jointless Floors 


AGENT FOR “MODERNIA” GLASS TILES 


Send for Prices and Particulars of 


FRAZZI FIREPROOF 
FLOORS & PARTITIONS. 


Frazzi Fireproof Construction, Ltd., 
Essex Wharf, Durward Street, 
WHITECHAPEL. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SouTHAMPTON BuiLpINGs, HicH Horsorn, W.C. 
1 PER CENT. INTEREST 
2 allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted, 
POST FREE, 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary 


“THe” Litt & Hoist Co., 


Sole Makers of 


“PREMIER’ LIFTS, and 


‘Premier’ Folding Partitions, 
Premier Ironworks, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Sprague Electric 


ELEVATORS. 


SPRAGUE ELEVATOR CO. LTD., 


QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 


WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


“ Practical Notes for Architectural 


Draughtsmen.”’ 
By ALFRED W. S. Cross, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., and Aran E. MunBy 


M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 

Complete Set 12/-, including Pcrt- 
folio; post free 12/6. 

Send for descriptive Pamphlet. 


Ltd., 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W-. 


July 28, 


1909. 


__————__——— — 


“We have an excellent opening which I should like to 
offer you as one of our own men. The only question 
is: Do you possess the necessary technical training ?”" 


What answer could YOU 


make if you were approached 
by your employer as shown 
in the picture above? 


A man cannot fairly complain of not securing advancement if 
he fails to prepare himself to take advantage of his opportunities. 

Determine #o-day to get the training which will enable you 
to embrace every opportunity—to succeed in a high grade 
position—to command a good salary. ; 

You can readily get this training—without interfering with 
your present work, without the inconvenience of attending 
classes, and without embarrassing yourself financially, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, which exist for the 
one purpose of preparing ambitious men, by home corres- 
pondence study, for better posts. 

Leading employers recommend our courses as of definite 
money value, and our students are continually reporting how 
their studies have marked them out for promotion. Here is 
just one instance :— “ Barrow-in-Furness. 

Referring to my progress, I may say that my employer seemed 
to take a great interest in the Schools and often came to enquire 
how I was proceeding with my studies, and when you wrote to him 
of my progress in your School of Mechanical Engineering he came 
straight-to me and congratulated me. Of course, that made me 
try all the harder, and it certainly has done a great deal towards 
my getting transferred toa higher standard of work; it is considered 


a great honour here to be put where I am before five years are up. 
The report that you sent Mr. ................c.ss00ee was instrumental in 


securing me the better position. (Signed) Witrrep J. Homan.” 


“OUR STUDENTS’ AID DEPARTMENT ” 
which is in close touch with employers in every district, devotes 
its entire attention to assisting I.C.S. students in the matter of 
employment by recommendations to present employers (when 
desired), information as to vacancies, introductions, etc. 


Don't condemn yourself to poor pay all your life. Mark the 
coupon, or write us about any special career, and ask about our 
“Students’ Aid Department »—NOW. 


i 86 
Registrar, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd. 


(Dept. B. ), International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
And at Manchester, Birmingham & Gla gow. 
I am interested in your System of Technical Training and desire to increase my earning 
power, Pleasesend me,post paid free of charge,the Book covering thesubject before which 
1 have marked X on the Coupon, and fullinformation showing how Ican succeed in same. 
Mechanical Engineering. Book Keeping and Textiles, 
Architecture Business Training. Civil Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. Gas Engineering. Analvtical Chemistry, 
Structural Engineering. Machine Shop Practice. Mining Engineering 
Civil Service. Sanitary Engineering. Steam Eng_neering, 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


Residents of the following Countries should address the respective I.C.S. Branches:— 
Canada—Toronto, Curna.—Shanghai. 
InDIa—Fort, Bombay. P.L—Manila. 

Souru Araica—Cape Town, Hono.tvu_tv—Honolulw 
New ZE\Lanp—Wellingtom Panama—Ancon. 
Avsraatia—Sydney, Beruvpa—Hamilton. 
IzaLy—Naplea Srnaits SETTLEMENTS— Singapore. 


Porro Rico—San Juan, 
Jamaica—Kingston. 
Mexico—Mexico D.F. 
ARGeNIINE REPUBLIC— 
Buenos Aires 
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RANSOME 


CONCRETE MIXER. 


(Manufactured by Ransomes and Rapier, Ltd.) 


NO TILTING TO DISCHARGE 
THE CONCRETE. 


SIMPLE, RAPID. EFFICIENT. 


Write to-day for our FREE 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK, 


Containing important information which should be in the hands of 
all Contractorsand Builders, regarding the Ransome Concrete Mixer, 


RANSOME-VERMEHR MACHINERY CO. 


507, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


STACEY’S 


PATENT 


WINCHES. 


TIME AND LABOUR SAVED. 


Builders, Contractors, Fireproof Building Constructors, etc., can effect 
a saving of 50 per cent. in labour by the use of these Winches. 


In use and used on 


Royal Mail Offices, 


Kingston, Jamaica. 


New Mills, 
Elland, York:-hire. 


New Works, 
Entent, Singapore, 


Salvation Army 
helter, 


Blackfriars Road, 
Lendon, S.E. 


Prospect Works, 
Sheaf Street, Leeds, 


New Schools, 
Raynes Park, 


Surrey. 


New Schools, 
Llandudno. 


Western Valley 
Sewers, 
Newport, Mon. 


And numerous other 
buildings in London 
and the Provinces. 


WITH BRAKE, | WORKED BY ONE MAN. 


Can be worked in any position. A large number in use. Always in Stock. 
Send for Illustrated Circular, 


G. STACEY & CO., 


66, Lorrimore Rd., WALWORTH, LONDON, s.E. 
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Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ApvverTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUuBLISH- 
ING—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 

Telephones : AbDVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
CounTING HousE—817, Gerrard. PUBLISHING 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—Tue BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements,. Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 


Situations Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - 1s. 6d. 
Each additional line = = - - 6d. 
Three insertions* - - . - -'8s,. Od; 
*This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 
Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Compecitions Open, 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 
The above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, etc., 


9d. per line. 
Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price ls. Monthly— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.SA., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features ‘* The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,’ with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Owing to the August Bank Holiday “ THE 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL’? for August 4th will 
close for press on Friday, July 30th. Adver- 
tisements for this issue and alterations to 
Serial Advertisements must reach us by first 
post on that day. Small Advertisements can 
be received up till 5 o’slock. 


Legal Notices, 


pea aa 
FIXING, 


Labour, 


D. P. JONES’ 


SCAFFOLD! 


“SCAFFIXER” 


Block, 


Limited, 


and Standard Tie. Scr ffolding. 


Their great featume is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and 
They also retard the corrosive 


3 action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE 
LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF THE LARGEST MANURFRAC- 
— TURING CONCERNS IN ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. 


make an absolutely watertight joint. 


REVOLUTIONISES SCAFFOLD 


Supersedes the Scaffold Cord and 
Wedge. Practically Indestructible. 
Never slackens nor slips. 


Immense Saving in Time and 


Patent Rapid 


NG BLOCK 


And Utility Bracket. 
FIXED |N ONE MINUTE. RELEASED INSTANTLY: 


Write tor particulars and photographs to THE 


Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Co., 


124, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 
Contractors for the Supply, Hire, or Erection of 


Tel.6030 Wstmnstr. Teleg. * Scaffixer, London.’ 


“LIMPET”’ urm1rBOLTS @ WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


Tenders. 


Addressed posteards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free on application 
to the Manager, Buitpers’ Journat, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day tf intended for publication in the follawing 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


Aberavon.—For alterations to Wern Congrega- 

tional Chapel, Aberavon, and erection of new 
school-rooms, etc. ,_ Messrs. Evans and Jones, 
Station Road, Port Talbot, Architects. 


S. T. Rees 
D. Davies 


a: -& on H1,050 © O 
4 and Sons, Trade 
Street, Cardiff 


: a5 iy e577 
Price Bros., Pontcanna Road, 


Cardiff oe ee $33 ven JeL5 A Qi Om) 
J. Nicholas, Saw Mills, Port Tal- 
bot sean, LVL One 


F. W. Foley, Water Street ; 
W. H. Evans, West Luton Place, 


Cardiff ‘ Fi = <<. T)610™§D ) a 

W. Williams, Pearl Street, Car- 

diffi ee Sc =A wee cee) Tp OO MEL UNG) 

Anderson and Vaughan, Albion 

Works eS =, Ses, SL SRO aero 

J. Davies,* Saw Mills 15583) 20ees 
Rest of Aberavon. 

*Accepted. 


Birmingham.—For digger, concrete, and builder 
work, for new workshops for Messrs. James Booth 
and Co., Ltd., Argyle Street, Nechells, Birming- 
ham. Messrs. D. and A. Home Morton, Consulting 
Engineers, Glasgow and Birmingham. 


William Bishop, King’s Heath mon D527 
J. Barnsley and Son, Birmingham 1,416 
E. Crowder, Birmingham 1,204 
C. H. Horton, Brierley Hill 1,205 
Geo. Mobbs,* Birmingham 1,187 


Engineers’ Estimate, £1,200. 
*Accepted. 


Farnham Common.—Alterations and additions to 
“Highlands,’””? Farnham Common, Bucks. Mir ais 
Wornell, architect, ‘‘ Trevose,” King Edward Street, 
Slough. 

Burfoot and Butler, Slough, 


£205. 


) 


Patent Utility 
Scaffolding Bracket, 


Used as Single 
or Band Ties, 


Roofs and 


JAMES CHEW & Go., 


Brookhouse Brass and Copper Works, 


Copper Cylinders and 
Boilers and Pans of 
= very description. 


Sanitary Brass work. 


Copper Cylinders for 


~) CopperBoilersfor every 


Galvanised Ciatesna 


**There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used.”—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


Guildford.—Tenders for house at South Hill, 
Guildford, for W. R. Philpot, Esq. Messrs. Hodg- 
son and Symmonds, architects, 100, High Street, 
Guildford, and Haslemere. 


For House. 


Messrs. Swayne and Son see AS OL nO 
Mr. R. Smith a a 1 Bey JOmmS 
MroiSu Billige. fe a san) OLS, Oto 
Messrs. Higlett and Hammond 795 0 0 
Messrs. Tribe and Robinson ... 7380 0 Oo 
Mr. A. Johnson bas ote 773° 0 0 
Messrs. Rutter and Gibson* ... 690 0 « 
(All of Guildford). 
*Accepted. 
For Hot Water service. 

Mr. R. Smith as a ai hZ6 0 6 
Mr. 5. Ellis ee Be = 33) Ror 10 
Messrs, Higlett and Hammond... 28 10 o 
Messrs. Tribe and Robinson 25).'0) © 
Mr. A. Johnson ; aa 17 10 @ 
Messrs. Rutter and Gibson* I0 10 oO 

*Accepted. 


Haine, near Ramsgate.—For the necessary altera- 
tions and additions required at the receiving block, 
at the Isle of Thanet Joint Hospital Board, Haine, 
near Ramsgate. Mr. H. Bertram Langham, Bank 

hambers, Broadstairs, Architect. 


J. Strand, Margate 4755. oF @ 
Seager, Sittingbourne 719 0 Oo 
J..R« Rattray, Margate ... wae OOS) On 10 
J. W. Woodhall and Son, Rams. 
gate ae a ane eee GBP —TO.— 
G. Miriam, Ramsgate ace «-», ©59>-04 0 
G. J. Attwood and Co., Ramsgate 668 o o 
Paramor and Sons, Margate 650 0 o 
J. T. May, Broadstairs 602 11 8 
Paramors, Ltd., Margate «ss, 600, FO, 0 
W. J. Ballard and Co., Ramsgate 673 10 .0 
J. R. Forewalk, Ramsgate 685 0 o 
.A.. E. Goodbourn, Ramsgate 520-0. 0 
J. E. Baker, Margate obs ves) 903512 40 
J. E. White,* Ramsgate 486-0 o 
*Accepted. - 
Lynton.—For erecting Wesleyan church and 
school. Messrs. Latrobe and Weston, F.R.1.B.A7 


44, Corn Street, Bristol, Architécts. 


Yandle and Sons 4305715 0s 

Stanbury a Bes ee «+» 2,500 0 0 

B. Jones <u tae eae ms T2076) 0. 8a 

R. Pickett 2,023 I0 6 

H. Sillifant as ee «== 2,022)" Owl0 

Bovey and Son,* Torquay «ri 25000 0. © 
*Accepted 


(Tenders continued on page viii.) 


BLACKBURN. 


any pressure, 


class of Range. 


Turrets covered with Copper. 


PRICE’S PATENT 


—, 


[ron 
together. 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing for 
joining Corrugated 
Sheetjing 


Full particulars and samples fromthe Managing Agents: 


WILLIAM JACKS & CC 


Agents for Scotland : Frank G. Price & Co. 53, Waterloo St., Glasgow 


> > 
OCU NOSS 


5, East India Avenue, 


ley LONDON, EC. 


July 28, 1909. 
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l 


i 


IRONWORK For COUNCIL SCHOOLS 


GENERAL BUILDERS’ IRONWORK. 


GATES s a 
Bl ands: 
f ~ RAILINGS. 


an | 


innninn 


PATENT HAT AND COAT RAILS. 


CLARK, HUNT & GO., Ltd., “sx, Shoreditch, London, 


GENERAL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) 


Liverpool.—For erection of Franciscan church and 
friary, Fox Street and Bute Street, Liverpool. 
Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, Liverpool, architects. 

Foster and Dicksee, Rugby ... 15,551 0 o 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Ltd. 

Bristol : ne ae a 
Wilkins and Sons, Bristol 
T. Dilworth : “Ae 


14,975 0 0 
14,890 0 oO 
14,425 0 0 


Jones and Sons 14,230 0 O 

Thornton and Sons 13,520 @ Oo 

Henshaw and Sons 13,352 FO «o 

Travis and Wevill 13,280 0 Oo 
Rest of Liverpool. 

London.—for construction of the southern low 
level sewer No. 2, from Deptford to Battersea, 
for the London County Council. 

Perry and Co. (Bow), Ltd., 
56, Victoria Street, ~West- 


minster, S.W. : as 4583700 OsOr 10 
Price and Reeves, 17, Water- 

loo Place, S.W. .. wee 
S. Pearson and Son, Ltd., 10, 

Victoria Street, Westminster, 

S.W. oak ¥; Bae ws 83 
W. Scott and Middleton, Ltd., 

98, Victoria Street, Westmin- 


ster, iS.W. Fr Se a. 827,089 16 (0 
W. Muirhead and Co., 33s, 

Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 525,873 13. 2 
Westminster Construction Com- 

pany, Ltd., 22, Queen Anne’s 

Gate, Westminster, S.W. 514,000 0 4 


and = .Co., Ltd., 
Wharf, Westmin- 


J. Mowlem 
Grosvenor 
ster, S.W. 


499,768 o oO 


H. M. Nowell, Bank Cham- 
bers, Stockton-on-Tees 2 A945975 10S 
G. Shellabear and Son,* 1, 
Mutley Piain, Plymouth 473.416 13 § 


Chief Engineer’s estimate, £480,000. 
*Recommended for acceptance. 


London.—For new school, Manor Lane, Lewisham, 
for the London County Council. 


G. Parker and Sons, Peckham £109,441 0 o 
H- and H. F. Higes, » Hinton 

Road, Herne Hlill “10,250 80 co 
Perry and Co. (Bow), Ltd., 

Tredegar Works, Bow 1. 1S;728 0 (0 
J. Marsland and Sons, York 

Street, Walworth ae aw £8,760 © 0 
J. Smith and Sons, Ltd., Junc- 

tion Works, Norwood v3 16,007 a 
H. L. Holloway, Union Works, 

Church Street, Deptford 17,983 0 9 


) *Accepted. 


ie Appleby and Sons, Cornwall 


making a total of £4,507. 


bed ward and laundry, for the 
land Sanatorium for Working 
Peppard: Mr. W. R. Howell, 
tect, Reading, and 18, Percy Street, W. :— 


Bell and Sons ee 
J. Trinder and Son ... 


«> £1,378 
C. Butler . 


1,210 


: 538 505 1,198 

G. S. Lewis and Bros. 1,180 
| Frazzi Co., Ltd se ae 1,175 
J. Cox,* Stoke Row, Henley 1,117 


Peppard, near Reading.—For erection of 


Io 
Io 
te) 


fe) 
4 
° 


a 


Works, Southwark Park + 417,926 0 O 
J. Garrett. and Son, 83, Balham 
Hill we cap vrs oe SIGI8Sa Baan 
J. Longley and Co., Crawley 17,860 0 « 
Holliday and Greenwood, Ltd., 
Brixton a a oar LY et OO 
G. E. Wallis and Sons, etd. ea, 
Albemarle Street EAS BA Gay Po te 
Kirk and Randall, Warren Lane 
Works, Woolwich as ee Bei) (eis) 
F. and T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs 17,126 0 o 
C. Wall, Ltd., 4, Lloyd’s Avenue 17,120 it 
T. D. Leng, Evelyn Street, 
Deptford sar <ae soe «TROLS! “O SO 
J. and C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper 
Norwood ; aos ve =a § LO,085) 100. 10 
Thomas and Edge, Anglesea 
Avenue, Woolwich : <1) 16,700 0) 9 
F. and E. Davey, Ltd.,* Elmer- 
avenue, Southend-on-Sea 16,235 2 7 
Architect’s (Education) estimate, 417,600. 
*Recommended for acceptance. 
New Southgate, — For the erection of Christ 
Church (Congregational). Messrs. Geo. Baines and 
| Son, Architects, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, 
E. K. Wilton «+0 459379 ~0._0 
Dove Bros. : = ate w+ 55,203 0 O 
Patman and Fotheringham 5,110 0 0 
Lawrence and Son ... 5,100 © oO 
Mattock and Son 5,077 0 0 
Knight and Son 5,077 0 0 
Brightman and Son... 4,991 0 0 
Musselwhite and Sapp... 4,982 0 o 
Badley, Sons and Holness 4,859 0 oO 
F. G. Minter 4,650 0 © 
George Dudley 4,624 17 6 
J. Allen and Sons 4,600 0 o 
J. W. Jerrim* 45555 0 0 


Provisionally accepted with subsiding estimates, 


ten- 


Trustees of Mait- 
Class Patients, at 
F.R.I.B.A., archi- 


ee 


Walthamstow.—For erection of a junior mixed 
department, Coppermill Road, Schools, for the Edu- 
cation Committee. Mr. H. Prosser, M.S.A., archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr, G. T. G. Wright, F.S.L, 
3, Great Winchester Street, E.C. :— 


T. W. Moss, Rayleigh, Essex w+» 44,050 


B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embank- 
ment ase ae Rr 553 28s + 3,948 
Spencer, Santo and Co., Kensington, 

Wisk ease a ae $e eh 3,813 
Brown Bros., Grays, Essex 3,698 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone 3,697 
H.*j.. ‘Carter, Grays; Essex. ae 3,051 
Appleby and Sons, Southwark Park 3,600 
W. J. Maddison, Canning Town 3,550 
Knight and Son, Tottenham ... 3,542 
Lawrence and Son, Waltham Cross 3,540 
Grand, Pettit and Co., Tottenham 3,490 
F. and A. Willmott, Ilford 3 3,473 
R. and E. Evans, Peckham, S.E. 3,469 
Hammond and Son,* Romford 3,393 


*Accepted. 


Whitecroft.—Erecting two pairs of cottages af 
Whitecroft, Glos., for R. Phipps, Esq., J.P. Mr. L. 
J. Wornell, Architect, ‘Trevose,’ King Edward 
Street, Slough. 


A. J. Colborne, Swindon, £570. 


Whitehaven.—Accepted for the erection and com- 
pletion of Public Elementary Schools, etc., Irish 
Street, Whitehaven, for the Town Council. _ Messrs. 
Oliver and Dodgshun, architects, Carlisle?— 


Edwin Moorhouse, builder, Whitehaven; Edmund 
Burrow, slater, Workington; Northern Asphalt and 
Roofing Co., tar paving, Leeds; J. H. Reed and 
Sons, carpenters and joiners, Carlisle; William 
Strathern, plumber and glazier, Whitehaven;R. M. 
Ormerod and Son, reinforced concrete plasterer, 
and concretor, Carlisle; Edward McConn, painter, 
Whitehaven. Total, £10,303 4s. 6d. 


Wickford.—Accepted for detached cottage, Swan 
Lane. Mr. J. Wornell, architect, Slough, Bucks. 
F. W. Burtwell, Brentwood, 4165. 


Wincanton (Somerset).—For new house, Bayford 


Hill, Wincanton, for Mr. H. J. Collard. Mr. 
W. J. M. Morrish, architect. Quantities by the 
architect. 


Guppy and Son, Sherborne pL Lis 


Chapman and Co., Yeovil 1,€38 
Sainsbury Bros., Wincanton 1,030 
Sweetman Bros.,* Wincanton ... 1,015 


*Accepted. 


and ALAN E. MUNBY, M.A., 


Prof. C. H. REILLY, of Liverpool University, says: “I think it is a very valuable book, 


POST FREE, 12s. 


and | hope it will find its way into most architectural offices.” 


THE “PRACTICAL (N@MES#ecivesiintmosteconyenientiform for useton the drawing 


planations and dimensions for preparing Designs, Per- 

ssical Architecture with rapidity and precision. 
STUDENTS preparing for the examinations of the R.I.B.A. can learn how to draw 

The Orders correctly with the smallest possible amount of study and work by utilising the 


board examples with concise rules, ex 
spectives and Working Drawings for Cla 


invaluable drawings and data given in this publication. 


We shall be pleased to forward a copy of this work on approval to any of our subscribers. 
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London asit of “London Town—Past | would set motor-ways, and, between | only to the fact that “the one is ‘charac- 


never will be. and Present’’ (a publica- 
tion that has been ably 
and entertainingly written by Mr. W. W. 
Hutchings, and has been published in 
fortnightly parts during the past 
twelve months), contains an imagina- 
tive and speculative contribution on 
the future of London, by Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer. The article cons'sts 
of nine chapters and extends over 
seventeen pages, in which are _ pro- 
pounded many _ interesting theories 
that the man who knows London, either 
from force of circumstances or from 
choice, may profitably peruse. Mr. 
Hueffer realises that between probabilities 
and ideals there is a wide difference, and 
therefore he bases his potentialities upon 
present-day actualities. _ He traces from 
their source the many developments that 
have all contributed to make London 
what it is to-day. He passes in review 
the many catastrophies that have over- 
taken London, and he marvels that it still 
survives. He contemplates the Great 
Fire, and calls it “one of its crowning 
mercies.” In fact London has endured 
innumerable hardships; has _ suffered 
under the ravages of plague; has known 
what it is to nurse a holocaust in its 
bosom—and yet it emerges triumphant, 
and stands to-day as one of the most 
wonderful triumphs of the resourceful and 
unfailing ingenuity of man. Mr. Hueffer 
passes on to the present day and advances 
some curious explanations of the eccen- 
tricities of the London cabman. To him 
it has always been a matter for some 
speculation and thought why the cabby 
invariably pursues a beaten track of be- 
wildering by-ways, in preference to driv- 
ing by the more spacious and direct 
routes. -One theory, communicated to 
him by the son of an old cabman, was 
that “it was along of they sedan-chairs 
that they cabbies took the roads they did.” 
Another ingenious explanation was that the 
roads ran where a river had once run; and 
horses went better where watercourses had 
been. Later Mr. Hueffer allows full play 
to his imagination, and gives us an extra- 
ordinary picture of his Utopia. He con- 
tends that “the problems of a city’s life 
depend on means of communication.’’ He 
would therefore build four or five rail- 
roads radiating from Trafalgar Square, 
and would equip them with the speediest 


hedges, moving platforms for pedestrians 
and those who needed exercise. I would 
clean out the Thames and set upon it 
huge, swift and fine express launches.”’ 
Further, Mr. Hueffer believes that the 
organisation of expeditious railroads that 
could whisk one from Alresford to London 
in the same time that it now takes to get 
from Hammersmith, would have the 
inevitable effect of making London less a 
residential city and more a place chiefly 
for the transaction of business and for 
amusement. He would abolish all steam 
and horse-drawn vehicles, and all noxious 
petrol-driven engines in favour of noise- 
less and odourless electricity. He fully 
believes that the Londoner has only to 
realise the important advantages to be 
gained by his suggested course and the 
transformation will be accomplished. Mr. 
‘Hueffer takes a “Bakerloo’”’’ map of Lon- 
don and traces its sinuous and eccentric 


movements. It starts from the Elephant 
and Castle because this is the point 
where a number of old roads meet. The 


line hopes eventually to get to Harrow. 
Does it go straight there? Glance at the 
map and see, “From the Elephant and 
Castle it ‘deflects to meet a road coming 
from an old bridge—the tyranny of a 
remote Past. It deflects again to come 
up near an old railway terminus—tyranny 
of a later Past. It waves round again to 
hit another railway terminus, again to 
meet another toad centre” and so on. 
Mr. Hueffer rightly characterises these 
extraordinary turns and twists as directly 
the result of tyrannies of the Past. A 
little later Mr. Hueffer makes surely an 
unwise statement, which at once classes 
him with a recent lecturer whose taste in 
architecture is beyond question, Gothic. 
“TI shall hate to think of the City’s knock- 
ing down the Mansion House or the 
Church’s pulling down St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Yet my reason and my tastes alike 
tell me that the Mansion House is an 
ugly, clumsy and grimy block, and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral an ostentatious, vulgar 
and unnational as well as an un-christian 
imitation.” Mr. Hueffer redeems to some 
extent this somewhat harsh criticism a 
little later by adding, “But still, figura- 
tively speaking, I would lay down my 
life before a grimy stone of one or the 
other was touched,” although it is rather 
disappointing to learn that Mr. Hueffer’s 


teristic’ and the other was built by Wren, 
has stood for a quarter of a thousand 
years and contains the bones of Nelson.”’ 
Mr. Hueffer would make many drastic 
alterations in his London of the future. 
He would spare St. Paul’s and the Man- 
sion House, but he would pull down all 
the houses between Westminster Abbey 
and the Bank of England, “And there 
along Thames side would rise up the 
Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, White- 
hall Banqueting Chamber (and none of 
the Government offices, the Scotland 
Yards, the stucco clubs, hotels, railway 
Stations, and other tawdrinesses of the 
Victorian era). But there would be the 
great plain, with, on the north side the 
National Gallery, St. Martin’s Church— 
and nothing till the eye lit on the Savoy 
Chapel, Somerset House, the two churches 
at the bottom of Kingsway, the better 
parts of the Temple, possibly the Law 
Courts; Temple Bar brought back, all 
the Strand. and Fleet Street gone, a rise 
crowned by St. Paul’s, the old city 
churches, the Guildhall, and then the 
Mansion House. Would it not be a vision 
of pinnacles and grey buildings? I like 
to revel in the dream and to dwell upon 
it whilst my fingers itch to begin some 
of the pulling down.’”’? All these and a 
great manv more alterations of a like 
character Mr.- Hueffer would make in 
order to transform London into an ideal 
city. Mr. Hueffer holds up Germany as 
an example worthy of imitation from the 
point of view of town-planning; and he 
is no great admirer of our own garden 
cities. He would like to stick, as it were, 
the point of a gigantic compass with a 
radius of sixty miles into the heart of 
London, and with it to describe a great 
circle. All the towns, villages, and ham- 
lets included in this space he would call 
London: All the pseudo-rustic’ retreats, 
all the week-end cottages, all the garden 
cities and suburban villas should be 
razed; and in their place should be reared 
a city of “tall, white buildings. . . : . 
for the transaction of business; there 
would be huge open spaces flagged with 
stone, from which would rise the memorial 
buildings—pinnacled, domed and august 
—and this should be called London. 
It is a wonderfu' dream; but it repre- 
sents, nevertheless, a picture of London 
as it never will be. 
B 
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Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer | 
Whitgift is not the only person 
Hospital Again.~ whose “fingers itch to 
begin some of the pull- 
ing down” of existing buildings; but, 
there is this difference between him and 
the others, that they would probably pull 
down what he would leave up, and vice- 
versa. The Croydon Councillors want 
to pull down the Whitgift Hospital; and 
one would not embark on the wearisome 
business of opposing the demolition of 
one of the very few buildings of any 
artistic value in the whole borough were 
jt not that the Whitgift Hospital is a 
unique building, and justly famed for 
architectural, artistic and sentimental rea- 
sons. This is not the first or the second 
time that the building has been threatened, 
but the tocsin must be sounded to all the 
opposing bodies and to all who have any 
claim to artistic feeling to marshal forces 
for the defence of the old buildings. The 
reasons for destruction previously ad- 
vanced have always been utilitarian: the 
narrowness of the streets, the delay to 
traffic; the number of accidents occur- 
ring, the congestion of the tramways and 
so on. These were weighty reasons and 
demanded remedies which the opponents 
of destruction were not slow to point out. 
But the philistinism which always lurked 
‘behind the ostensible reasons is no longer 
to be hidden. Indeed the “Croydon 
Chronicle’ of July 24th gives full cry 
to it, and the utterance is so remarkable 
that we take leave to reproduce it. “But, 
perhaps, one of the chief arguments in 
favour of the removal of the hospital is 
that based upon architectural grounds. 
‘Comparing it with some of the fine stately 
buildings erected close by in High-street, 
‘George-street, and North End, no one 
with the most elementary ideas of archi- | 
tecture, could possibly say that the Whit- | 
gift Hospital is an imposing structure. 
Its style is altogether out of harmony 
with the surroundings. Looked at from 
the outside it is certainly not ornamental, 
and, contrasting the whole corner with 
that opposite, it is more or less an eye- 
sore, for it is somewhat deadening and 
depressing. Only the removal of the hos- 
pital, the widening of the roadway, and 
the erection of a building of more pre- 
‘tentious design could give that corner the | 
imposing appearance that it ought to pos- | 
sess.” That the Whitgift Hospital should 
be made the scapegoat for the bad build- 
‘ng around it is a wholly new line of 
argument. It suffices that as an example 
.of dignity and proportion it so puts its | 
surroundings to shame that its existence | 
-as a silent monitor can no longer be | 
tolerated. We will join issue with our | 
contemporary. “No one with the most 
elementary ideas of architecture,”’ it says, 
“could say that the Whitgift Hospital is 
an imposing structure.’”? Well, we do; 
and we claim to have more than elemen- 
tary ideas of architecture; and to know 
the minds of those whose right to speak | 
upon architecture is unquestionable. If 
-the Borough of Croydon chooses to destroy 
one of the few—the very few—works of 
art that it possesses, it must do so, though 
fortunately the proposal must pass the 
scrutiny of Parliament. We defend the 
Whitgift Hospital on no ground of 
archeological or sentimental interest. It 
is a fine piece of architecture, and a work 
of art. And those who value our fast 
diminishing stock of fine old buildings 
would do well to press upon Parliament 
the urgency for drawing up a list of our 
remaining national monuments that the 
country may not be bankrupted of its 


architectural treasures at the hands of. 


those who never know norcare for them. 
Meanwhile the destroyers at Croydon 
would do well to keep to their utilitarian 


reasons. It is safer. 
The illustrations on fol- 
Architectural lowing pages, which give 
Education. some indication of the 
work at the Liverpool 


University School of Architecture, arte 
one more proof that the present forward 
mevement in architectural education is 
not only a very sound one, but is already 
productive of good results. For not 
merely is the work meritorious; but it 
indicates that our professors and masters 
are returning to the pot-hooks of architec- 
ture, or in other words are inculcating a 
sound knowledge of the Orders as the 
basis of the architectural curriculum. It 
has been the fashion of recent years to 
sneer at the orders, to view them in much 
the same light as the study of dead lan- 
guages is regarded by a certain section of 
our militant educationists. | We are in- 
clined to grant that the study of Greek or 
Latin is not necessarily essential to the 
man whose future career will be devoted 
to commercial pursuits; that in the multi- 
tude of things that may be learnt it is 
necessary and desirable to sacrifice the 
old tongues for the modern languages. 
But this merely emphasises the essential 
differences that divide art and commerce 
in the matter of education. The basis 
of commerce change and vary with the 
expansion of the world’s trade and the 
world’s progress. The basis of architec- 
ture are fundamental and never alter. 
One may give new expression to them 
but one cannot change their character 
It is the somewhat restless activity of the 
moderns to find a new expression that has 
led to the passing fashion of decrying the 
Orders as so much unnecessary baggage 
that hampers the student in his progress. 
The passion for short cuts to knowledge 
chafes at the delay which the study of 
the Orders imposes. It desires to be up 
and doing; it believes that to attempt 
something, and to keep on attempting 
something, is a better way of learning than 
to laboriously study first how the thing 
should be done before setting about it. 
The result is that the student, without a 
proper grasp of the principles that govern 
his work, starts to design without the 
most essential qualification. He will be 
dragooned into some semblance of re- 
spectability so far as the common run of 
buildings is concerned, but he will do 
things not because he has reasoned them 
out; but because it is the usual way of 
doing them or because he has been told 
to do them in that way. His knowledge 
will be that of the parrot, not the thinker. 
And directly he is faced with an original 
problem he will go to pieces because there 
is no precedent for him to fall back on, 
and his brain has never been trained to 
devise a solution. The same fate has 
befallen the short cuts to knowledge in 
other branches of education. The new 
improved methods for spelling and arith- 
metic used in our elementary schools only 
results in the children being worse spellers 
and calculators than their fathers, and the 
grotesque mistakes made are standing 
evidences of the futility of the methods 
followed. There is no royal road to 
learning, no backdoor to the inner re- 
cesses of the temple of knowledge. The 
great value of the Orders has ever been 
to inculcate a sense of proportion, the 
absence of which is the most conspicuous 
defect in the architecture of to-day. 


- 


OUR ROYAL ACADEMY 
ELECTION. 


Result of First Ballot. 


The result of the first bailot to select the 
twenty architects who will be eligible in the 
second ballot is declared’ by the scrutineers, 
Messrs. A. W. S. Cross, V.P.R.I.B.A., and 
E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A., as follows :— 

1. Edwin Le (Littyens} 3 Fe bea 
London. 

2. Ernest George, P.R.I.B.A., London. 

3. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B:A.; London. 

4. Ernest Newton, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

5. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

6. J. J. Burnet, ADRS Re oae 
Glasgow. 

7. E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

8. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

g. Professor Beresford Pite, F.R:I.B.A., 
London. 

1o. Thos. FE. Collcutt)= h R iabeA. cons 
don. 

11. R. S. Lorimer, A: RIS JAn Ral BiAss 
Edinburgh. 

12. J. S. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

13. William Flockhart, F.R.1.B.A., Lon-- 
don. 

14. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., Lon- 
don. 

1s. Professor W. R. Lethaby, F.R.1.B.A., 
London. 

16. Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

17, W. D. Carée, M.A., F.R.LB.A.; 
F.S.A., London. 

18. R. F. Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

19. C. E. Mallows, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

20. John W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., Lon- 


don. Last two equal. 
The following gentlemen also received 
votes :— 


H. Percy Adams, F.R.I.B.A., London ; 
Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., London; J. 
P. Alison, F.R.I.B.A., Hawick; John Ander- 
son, A.R.I.B.A., London; Sir R. Rowand 
Anderson,’ « LLeDi7 49 PvRiS. Hage lob nas 
Edinburgh ; C. R. Ashbee, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
London ; Geo. C. Ashlin, R.H.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
Dublin. 

J. L. Ball, Birmingham; C. E. Bateman, 
F.R.I.B.A., Birmingham; E. Ingress Bell, 
F.R.I.B.A., London; W. H. Bidlake, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., Birmingham ; Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
R.S.A., F\S.A., Scot., F.R.I-B-A., "Beams 
burgh; Detmar Blow, F.R.1.B.A., London; 
J. M. Bottomley, Middlesbrough ; Walter H. 
Brierley, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A.,. York; G. 
Washington Browne, R.S.A., F.S.A. Scot., 
Edinburgh ; G. Bertram Bulmer, F.R.1.B.A., 
Leeds. 

P. M. Cameron, Edinburgh;, the late J. 
Archibald Campbell, F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow ; 
J. Coates Carter, F.R.I.B.A., Cardiff ; Walter 
Cave, F.R.1.B.A., London; P. MacGregor 
Chalmers, Glasgow ; Basil Champneys, M.A., 
London ; A. -Chapman, 4) A-R-TBcAS 
Leeds; F. Dare Clapham, F.R.1I.B.A., Ion- 
don; H. Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.I.P.a., Lon- 
don; H. C. Clifford, F.R.1.P.a., Glasgow; 
Robert Cochrane, LL.D., 1.S.0., F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.A., Dublin; J. N. Comper, London; A. 
W. Cooksey, A.R.I.B.A., London; E W. 
M. Corbett, F.R.I.B.A., Cardiff; Aifred Cox, 
F.R.I.B.A., London; G. A. Cox, Birming- 
ham ; A. Hunter Crawford, F.R.1.B.A., F.cin- 
burgh; A. W. S. Cross, M.A., V.P.R.I.B.A., 
London; R. Curwen, A.R.I.B.A., Londen. 

Arthur J. Davis, London; Thomas Davi 
son, A.R.I.B.A., London ; Campbell Doug'as, 
F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow; John Douglas, Ches- 
ter; H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.I.B.A., Lon- 
don; J. F. Doyle, Liverpool; Sir Thomas 
Drew, /. P.R.ELAG ees; «=. EF REBAR 
Dublin . 

Sir William Emerson, F.R.I.B.A., Lon- 
don; Francis Evans, Birmingham. 

Horace Field, F.R.I.B.A., London; Banis- 
ter F. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., London; H. L. 
Florence, F.R.I.B.A., London; T. H. Fos- 
brooke, Leicester; J. B. Fulton, A.R.I.B.A., 
London. 

E. M. Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A., Sheffield; J. A. 
Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., Kettering ; Alex. 
Graham, “F.R-EB.A., F.s;A-;;  Londong 
Sydney K. Greenslade, A.R.I.B.A., London. 
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Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., London; 
‘Stockdale Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., Leicester ; 
William Henmaa, F.R.I.B.A., Birmingham ; 
A. Herbert, ‘A.R.I.B.A., Leicester; C. H. 
Holden, A.R.I.B.A., London; John Honey- 
mman, R.S.A., LL.D., Glasgow ; George Hub- 
bard, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., London. 

George Jack, London; J. J. 
A.R.I.B.A., London. 

William Kelly, Aberdeen; F. R. Kempson, 
Cardiff; John Kinross, Edinburgh; A. E. 
Kirk, A.R.I.B.A., Leeds; Ralph Knott, 
London. y 

W. Leiper, R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow ; 
"W. T. Lockwood, F.R.I.B.A., Chester ; 
“Geoffry Lucas, A.R.I.B.A, London; W. H. 
Lynn, R.H.A., Belfast. 

Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.R.1.B.A., 


Joass, 


Bes. London ; Alex. McGibbon, 
A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow; A. Marshall Macken- 
azie,, A.R.S.AS, MoLADs ERTL BeAS «= Aber- 


deen; Ellis Marsland, M.S.A., London; E. 
i May.” EFiRoB BA | 2ondon); ~ Hae 8: 
Measures, M.V.O., F.R.I.B.A., London; 
Charles Mewés, Paris and London; James 
Miller, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow; 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A.; James A. 
Morris, F.R.I.B.A., Ayr. 
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Sir Charles H. Nicholson, 
F.R.I.B.A., London. 

R, Caulfield Orpen, B.A., Dublin. 

S. Perkins Pick, F.R.I.B.A., Leicester ; 
Rowland Plumb, F.R.1I.B.A., London; A. 
N. Prentice, F.R.I.B.A., London; Edward 
S. Prior, M.A;, F.RiI.B.A., F.S.A., Lon- 
don. 

C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

Professor C. H, Reilly, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
Liverpool; Halsey Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A., 
London; W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., London ; 


Bart, M.A., 


J. Robertson, Inverness; G. E. Robinson, 
Cardiff; Percy . Robinson, F.R.IB.A., 
Leeds; E. R. Robson, F-R.1I.B.A., F.S:A., 
London ; W. lal. Romaine-Walker, 
AUR BaAswee Londons mV. Go Rowan; 
Be RAR BSAsmClASeOWssne iS.) Db.) Russells 
F.R.I.B.A., London. af 

R. Weir Schultz, London; M. H. Baillie 
Scott, Bedford; G. Gilbert Scott, London ; 
J.. Oldnde scott br RB VA., (F.S:A.3° Lon- 


don; H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., Lon- 
don; Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Cardiff; 
Professor F. M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., Lon- 
don; Frank W. Simon, F.R.I.B.A., London ; 
Geo. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., Norwich ; John 
Slater, B.A:, F.R.I.B.A., London; R. Phené 
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Spiers, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., London; James 
A. Swan, Birmingham, 

Sila tlenry | Lanners 91.9.0., 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, F.R.I.B.A.; 
Arnold Thornely, F.R.I.B.A., Liverpool ; 
W. H. Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., Leeds; A. Hes- 
sell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A., London; C. Har- 
rison Townsend, Hak. BA. « London ; 
Thackeray Turner, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., Lon- 
don. 

E. M. Bruce Vaughan, F.R.1.B.A., Car- 
diff; Frank T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., London ; 
C. F. A. Voysey, London. 

Fairfax B. Wade, F.R.I.B.A., London ; 
Septimus Warwick, A.R.I.B.A., London; 
Paul Waterhouse, M.A., HRB LAL. | Lone 
don ; John Watson, F.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh ; 
M. Watson, Edinburgh ; W. Watson, Lon- 


PRA BAS 


don; Philip Webb; H. D. Wigglesworth, 
F.R.I.B.A., London; Leslie Wilkinson, 
A.R.I.B.A., London; G. H. Willoughby, 
F.R.I.B.A., Manchester; H. W. Wills, 
NAR MASLIN. London ; Edgar Wood, 
A.R.I.B.A., Manchester; W. Woodward, 


F.R.I.B.A., London; Percy S. Worthington, 
MeAC wh Rls BA Manchester; Thomas 
Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., Manchester. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The annual exhibition of students? work, 
held in the Tate Library of the University, 
this year furnishes striking evidence of the 
extent to which the modern appreciation of 
the best in classic has advanced within the 
last five years. i 

With a sanity of perception, for which we 
too often vainly seek in other quarters, Prof. 
Reilly has trained his students in the only 
tradition relevant to our present-day civilisa- 
tion, and has imbued them, as our inspection 
of their work convinced us, with a breadth 
of view and sincerity of purpose to. which 
we in England have become strangely un- 
accustomed. The designs exhibited betray 
none of that triviality of conception and 
crudity of execution which we fear the 
Americans have come to associate so justly 
with architecture in this country. A com- 
parison of the students’ designs, moreover, 
shows that this competent maturity has not 
been attained by a rigidly stereotyped system 
of training tending to produce mere facility 
within definite limitations. Rather there is a re- 
freshing individuality of manner, a distinctly 
personal note in their productions which is 
yet far removed from cheap eccentricity in 
detail. The work exhibited is divided ‘into 
two classes—that submitted for the final cer- 
tificate examination, and that for the final 
examination for the degree of B.A., with 
honours in architecture. Candidates in both 
classes were eligible for the various travelling 
scholarships offered, 

Of the work of the certificate students, that 
of Mr. E. T. Forster appeared to us to be 
on the whole the most advanced. His 
designs for a Campo Santo and an Art 
Gallery show a definite Greek tendency, and 
an appreciation of Fifth Century Hellenic 
detait which is no doubt mainly due to his 
careful measured studies of some of the 
monuments of the Greek revival in the dis- 
trict. Another certificate student, Mr. E. C. 
Lemon, whilst apparently not so far ad- 
vanced, still gives considerable promise. He 
appears to have taken Sanmichele as _ his 
model in academic design, and has attained 
something approaching facility in the latter’s 
technique. a 

As might naturally be expected, the designs 
of the final degree students are altogether 
more advanced, and display a greater know- 
ledge than those of the certificate men. 
Where both cliasses have been given the 
same problem, the solution of the former 
is invariably more elaborate and competent, 
and there is evident a more cautious striv- 
ing after development along individual lines. 
As an illustration of this, we reproduce a 
sketch design for a terrace and pavilion to a 
promenade in a public park, submitted by 
Mr. Lionel B. Budden, a study which 
appears to combine the composition of 
Alexander Thompson with the refinement of 
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Burton. In this student’s later work a more 
American tendency is evident, and his design 
for an art gallery, though in its main lines 
again reminiscent of Thompson, is obviously, 
in so far as the detail is'concerned, influenced 
by trans-Atlantic models. 

The same subject of an art gallery is 
treated by another degree student, Mr. H. A. 
Dod, in an entirely different fashion, and is 
admirably worked out in rendered drawings 
of very agreeable colour. In fact, these two 
designs, considered with that of an inter- 
mediate degree student, Mr. E. Prestwich, 
who also presents a solution of the art gallery 
problem that is a happy combination of 
scholarship and originality, constitute in 
themselves convincing proof of the really 
big scope which Prof. Reilly gives to his 
students whilst yet insisting on constant re- 
straint and absolute freedom from affected 
eccentricity. 

A genuinely appropriate design for a 
country inn is the work of Mr. Sydney H. 
Colton. In this, as in his other domestic 
work, he is distinct from the rest of the 
degree students by his choice of a purely 
Georgian technique, due, as his measured 
plottings would appear to show, to early 
contact with the examples of that style in 
which the City of Liverpool is so rich. The 
careful working drawings (%in. scale and 
Zin. scale) of the design are, however, 
typical of all the domestic work produced 
in the school, in that they are well figured 
and written to, and their construction very 
fully considered. 

The final design examination, conducted 
as in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, with separate 
rooms for the candidates, lasted, we were 
informed, one calendar month, during which 
time each student was required to complete 
an adequate number of explanatory-rendered 
drawings of a design for a villa and garden, 
‘Gntended for a wealthy man of artistic and 
literary tastes.” One of the designs, that by 
Mr. Dod, the author of the art gallery to 
which we have referred above, is a thoroughly 
ingenious adaptation of the Petit Trianon, 
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as a consistent application of his manner 
of expression to lighter needs. 

Among the optional subjects for the final 
degree students, is included modelling. We 
reproduce two examples of work cast, which 
may be taken as fairly typical of the 
character and quality of the bulk of that 
exhibited—the one a faithful rendering by 
Mr. Dod of the famous Lysiciates scroll, the 
other a design for a herm-head, by Mr. Bud- 
den,. being a detail of an accessory in a 
scheme for an Italian garden. 

From a mass of work exhibited by first 
year certificate and degree students, we have 
selected for reproduction a design for a 
mausoleum, by Mr. W. A. Allen. Particularly 
notable in the first year work is the com- 
position in “the orders’ which has been 
recently introduced. Instead of the mere 
dry copying from plates, Prof. Reilly has 
made each student compose a sort of frontis- 
piece with the order and its details in the 
foreground, whilst the building, from which 
it is taken, and an imaginary landscape, form 
the background. Some of these have been 
elaborately coloured, and make very effec- 
tive drawings, besides introducing into what 
has hitherto been a rather dull subject, the 
element of fancy and design. 

An interesting feature in the exhibition 
is the extraordinarily careful measured draw- 
ings made in Italy by a former travelling 
scholar, Mr. H. J. Rowse, of which we re- 
produce two examples. 


Mr. J. J. Shannon, A.R.A., was at a'gen- 
eral assembly of Academicians and Asso- 
ciates last Wednesday elected a Royal Acade- 
mician. Mr. Shannon, who was born in 
New York State in 1862, came to England in 
1878, and was elected A.R.A., in 1897. His 
work has been mainly in portraiture. 


s * * 
The Lambeth Borough Council has been 


awarded £81,342 by the arbitrator for their 
portion of the Lambeth foreshore required 


Buildings in Progress 
and Completed. 


BISHOP AUCKLAND.—The foundation 
stone of the new Hippodrome was laid re- 
cently. The building, which is expected to 
be opened in December, is to be of brick 
with stone dressings, with seating accom- 
modation for 1,800 persons, and will cost 
over £10,000. The architects are Messrs. J. 
J. Taylor and Minor, A.R.I.B.A., and_the 
contractors are Messrs. Nicholds and Rey- 
nolds, Limited, Westminster. 

BLACKBURN'‘—A’ new ‘ church} St 
Jude’s, is shortly to be erected here, from the 
design of Messrs. A. R. Gradwell and Son, 
architects, Seating accommodation will be 
provided for 603 worshippers. 

BOCKING.—Memorial stones of a new 
extension to the Wesleyan Schools have 
been laid. The cost of the extension will be 
about £500. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. Albert Thompson, Cross Roads, and 
the work is to be completed by Mr. James 


Greenwood, builder; Mr. Ineson Taylor, 
joinergyMr: Wea E: Greenwood, plumber 3. 
Mr. A. Sunderland, slater; and Mr. J. 


Brearley, plasterer. 

CREWE.—A new intermediate school—to 
accommodate 350 scholars—has been built 
in Ruskin Road. It is intended for the 
youth of both sexes who have won scholar-- 
ships. The cost has been about £20,000. 
Mr. Beswick, of Chester, is the architect. 

DRAX.—The new buildings at the Gram- 
mar School have been erected to plans pre- 
pared by Mr. H. B. Thorpe, of Goole, and 
the contractor was Mr. Walker, of Goole. 
The teaching premises have cost £3,800, and 
the boarding part about £4.500. 

DUBLIN.—The new office building, No. 
9, College Green, for the Sun _ Insurance 
office, is now completed. The building is 
designed in the Italian Renaissance style. 
The basement and ground floor are faced 
with Ballynockin granite. The first, second, 
and third storeys are faced with Mount 
Charles stone, worked in Dublin. Two 
wrought iron and granite balconies of elabor- 
ate design front the first storey windows. 
Above this storey appear, Ionic columns 
with carved capitals. The cornice has 
carved medallions. The fourth floor win- 
dows are in the slope of the roof, and are 


concealed by a balustrade parapet. All the 
floors are of fireproof construction. Passing 
through a panelled vestibule, the visitor 


and with its garden makes an exceedingly 
pleasant composition. In Mr. Budden’s con- | by the London County Council for the site 
ception of the subject, approached from | of the New County Hall. The amount 


another point of view, we see what we regard | claimed was £179,138. 
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finds the space appropriated to the reception 
of the public paved with alternate squares of 
green Tinos marble and white Pentelikon. 
The rest of the general office is floored with 
wainscot oak, and the walls are panelled to 
a height of nine feet with Cuban mahogany, 
and above that are lined with pale pink 
Skyros marble set in frames of Pentelikon. 
The chimney-pieces are adorned with 
wreaths, shields, and flowers carved in lime- 
wood. The hearths and grates are in green 
Cipollino and Verde Antico marbles. Two 
electroliers present an adaptation of an 
eighteenth century chandelier. An Otis pas- 
senger lift serves from the public space to all 
the floors. The desks and other fittings and 
the counter are of mahogany. A marble 
staircase, with a wrought iron balustrade 
and moulded brass handrail, leads from the 
committee office to the upper floors. The 
first floor is devoted to the managerial de- 
partment, board-room, and waiting-room, 
‘which are all panelled with Cuban mahog- 
any and floored with wainscot oak. The 
‘board-room has carved limewood ornament 
+o the chimney-piece. The second and third 
floors are fitted as offices for the companies. 
The fourth floor contains caretaker’s apart- 
ments. The building is lit with electric 
light throughout on the most up-to-date 
lines. This, together with an elaborate 
telephone system, has been installed by 
Messrs. Curtis and Son, of Dublin. The 
theating throughout is by open fires. Mr. 
Horace Porter, of Russell Square, London, 
architect to the Sun Insurance Co., was the 
designer, and the builder was J. R. Thomp- 
son, of Fairview, Dublin. 

EDINBURGH.—The Town Council have 
had under consideration plans, prepared by 
Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A.R.5.A., for the new 
chapel for the Order of the Thistle, to be 
added to St. Giles’s Cathedral. The plans, 
which show a chapel 33ft. long, 17ft. wide, 
and 3s5ft. high to the apex of the vaulting, 
have already been approved by the Lord 
Provost’s Committee. 

EAST COWTON.—The foundation stone 
of a new established church has been laid. 
The cost will be about £1,850. To Mr. 
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Eccles, .of Messrs. Woolfall and _ Eccles, 
Liverpool, was entrusted the preparing of 
plans for the new church. It is early Eng- 
lish in style. The church will be about 
6oft. by 3oft., and the seating accommoda- 
tion will be for 150. It will be built of 
Northallerton brick, with stone facings from 
the Darleydale Quarry, Derbyshire. The 
contractor is Mr. T. Boyd, of Darlington. 

FENNY STRATFORD.—A new Wes- 
leyan Church, to cost about £23500, 1s 10 
course of erection. Messrs. Ewen Harper 
and Bros., of Birmingham, are the archi- 
tects, and Mr. A. P. Hawten, of Northamp- 
ton, the builder. 

FROSTERLEY (WEARDALE). — The 
new church hall which was opened here re- 
cently provides accommodation for 260 
persons. Built to the designs of Mr: W. 
Bedlington, the hall is constructed of stone 
taken from the local quarries, and has cost 

1,000. 

GREENFIELD, near Holywell.— The 
Flintshire County Council have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. E. Blane and Son, Con- 
nah’s Quay, at £4,100, for the erection of a 
new council school here. 

HASLINGTON.—The church is to be re 
built, the portton in hand comprising the 
chancel, vestry, heating chamber and organ 
chamber, at a cost of £1,400. Mr. Reginald 
T. Longden, Burslem and Leek, is the archi- 


tect, and Mr. Matthews, Nantwich, the 
builder. 
LEEDS.—The Hunslet Moor Council 


School has been erected consequent upon the 
condemnation of the Hunslet St. Peter’s 
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Council schools by the Board of Education. 
The school consists of two blocks, one of 
which provides accommodation for 360 girls 
on the ground floor, 360 boys on the upper 
floor, the other providing for 388 infants on 
the ground floor and containing handicraft, 
cookery, laundry, and house-wifery centres 
on the upper floor. <A central hall has been 
provided for each department, and the class- 
| rooms are mostly arranged to accommodate 
sixty children. The buildings are lighted 
throughout by electricity, and the drainage 
and sanitary appliances are of the most 
modern type. The school has been built 
with local bricks and stone, under the 
supervision of the committee’s architect, Mr. 
Fred. Broadbent. The total cost of the 


site, buildings, and fittings will be about 
£,20,000. 
LONDON (BARNSBURY, N.). — The 


Bishop of London recently opened a new 
mission hall, which, including the site, has 
cost £4,100. The architect was Mr. J. S. 
Alder, and the builders were Messrs. Dove 
Brothers, Islington. 

LONDON.—The London County Council 
have approved of the plans of a new concert 
hall which is to be erected in John Street 
and Durham Street, Adelphi. The building, 
which has been designed by Messrs. Hay- 
ward and Maynard, architects, of John 
Street, is to be adapted from a portion of 
the old Coutt’s Bank, and will accommodate 
about 400 people. 

LONDON.—Many important alterations 
have been made at the Hippodrome since it 
was closed some months.ago. The arena is 
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covered with seats, which can be removed 
when occasion demands, and the orchestra, 
which formerly occupied a position in the 
circle, has-been shifted to the usual place in 
front of the stage. .The boxes have been so 
aligned that a clear view of every part of the 
stage can be obtained. The circle has been 
enlarged and ‘supplied with balustrades ; 
and, on either side of a new cinematograph 
box which occupies a space formerly known 
as the crush room, there are now spacious 
entrances to the stalls. The proscenium, 
however, has undergone the most important 
alterations. It has been brought forward 
about 2oft., thus giving the stage a depth of 
goft. and a width of 74ft. from wall to wall, 
with a width of 44ft. at the opening. The 
stage has been divided into three sections, 
which allow of an entirely novel manner of 
working. 


NORTHAMPTON.—The new Holy Trin- 
ity Church, which was consecrated recently, 
is a further notable example of modern per- 
pendicular Gothic. The church consists of 
a nave, with chancel of equal width, north 
and south aisles with porches, a baptistery at 
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the west end, and a Lady chapel on the 
south side of the chancel; and the cost, in- 
cluding furnishing, will be about £10,000. 
Mr. M. H. Holding, A.R.I.B.A., and his 
son were the associated architects, and the 
general contractor was Mr. R. Cosford; all 
three gentlemen being of Northmapton. 


OBAN.—A sanatorium for Argyllshire has 
been opened here, accommodation being 
prov'ded for 40 patients. Mr. Neil Gillies, 
of Lyndon, is the architect. 


ONLLWYN.—A new Welsh Congrega- 
tional Church is being erected here from the 
designs of Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, Cardiff. The 
church, which will seat 620, has a school ad- 
joining it for about 300, and will cost about 
43,000. Messrs. E. Turner and Sons, Car- 
diff, are the builders. 

QUILTY (IRELAND).—The cost of a 
new church, which is in course of erection 
here, is estimated at about £1,900. Messrs. 
O’Malley and O’Rourke, of Limerick, are 
the architects, and Mr. John Ronan, of Kil- 
rush, is the builder. 
_SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—The  founda- 
tion stone of St. Michael’s Church was laid 
recently. The chancel and vestry were built 
about 24 years ago, and a temporary cor- 
rugated iron nave was added some time later. 
Mr. Louis ambler, | F Ral BoA prepared 
plans in 1905 for the completion of the 
church, and the work is now being carried 
out. The church is in the early English 
Style, and _ provides sitting accommoda- 
tion for 600 persons. Messrs. John Thomp- 
son and Co., of Peterborough, are the 
builders. 

THORNTON HEATH.—The foundation 
stone of a new Baptist Church, which is 
to replace the existing temporary building, 
has been laid. The new building, which is 
to take the form of a memorial to the late 
C. H. Spurgeon, has been designed by 
Messrs. George Baines and Son, of 5, Cle- 
ment’s Inn, Strand, in the Gothic style. The 
church, when completed, will seat 830 per- 
sons—530 of which will be accommodated 
on the ground floor—and it is estimated to 
cost £4,000. 

WICK.—At a cost of about £8,000 a new 
higher grade school is being built from 
the designs of Messrs. D. and J. R. McMil- 
lan. The contractors for the work are :— 
Mason work, D. H. Harper, Wick; carpen- 
ter work, Hendry and Keith, Aberdeen ; 
slater work, George Farquhar, Aberdeen ; 
plasterer work, James Smith, Wick ; plumber 
work, John Blaikie and Son, Aberdeen ; 
painter work, John Mason and Son, Aber- 
deen; glazier work, Robert Shearer, Wick ; 
iron beam work, Redpath, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Edinburgh ; -gates and railings, Wares 
and Company, Wick; heating engineer, 
Robert Tindall, Aberdeen. 

WIMBLEDON.—The consecration of the 
eastern portion of the new church of St. 
Matthew, the foundation stone of which was 
laid about a year ago, was performed re- 
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cently. The completed church has been de- 
signed by Mr. E. C. Shearman, A.R.I.B.A. 

WINDSOR.—Plans have been passed by 
the Town Council for the re-erection of the 
theatre, which was partially destroyed in 
February last. The new building, which is 
to be in the Renaissance style, will have 
three frontages—Thames Street, Thames 
Avenue, and River Street—and the purchase 
of site and adjoining properties, the erec- 
tion of the building and the furnishing will 
involve a capital expenditure of £20,000. 
The combined accommodation of pit, stalls, 
private boxes, and a spacious gallery, will 
be 1,150 persons. The architect is Mr. 
Henry Percival, who has designed a number 
of other theatres. 

RIO. DE JANEIRO.—The Municipal 
Theatre, just completed here from the. de- 
signs of Senhor F. de Oliveira Passos, is, 
with the exception of the Paris Opera House, 
the most expensive entertainment building in 
the world, having cost, exclusive of the site, 
£678,500. Of this some £60,687 has been 
sunk in machinery and electrical plant, 
mostly of English make, and £57,437 on 
marble and bronze. The principal facade is 
in Italian marble and Rio granite,  sur- 
mounted by a copper dome over the centre 
of the building crowned by an eagle of gilt 
bronze, whose outstretched wings measure 
nearly 2oft. across. The building is spoilt 
by the stage portion finished in a slate- 
colour stucco. The proscenium opening is 
38ft. high and 43ft. wide, and the stage is 
enormous and equipped with the latest elec- 
trical machinery. The grand staircase is 
carried out in marble, onyx, and gold. 
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BATLEY.—While undergoing cleaning: 
operations recently, the roof of the Parish 
Church was discovered to be in an alarming, 
condition of decay. For some time past it 
has been the intention of the Vicar to do. 
away with the plaster underdrawing, and to, 
restore the roof to its original condition; 
but this serious discovery now renders im- 
perative a complete overhauling of the whole: 
fabric, and it is certain that an entirely new 
roof will have to be made. 


BIRKENHEAD.—The Education Com-- 
mittee have recommended the acceptance of. 
Mr. Peter Rotherwell’s tender of £17,306 for 
the erection of a new school. The sanc-- 
tion of the L.G.B. for.a loan of £18,723 is. 
to be asked. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—An anonymous gift: 
of something over £3,500 has been received, 
to defray the entire cost of a new children’s. 
ward at the Royal Boscombe and West. 
Hants Hospital. 


CROYDON.—A scheme has been under 
discussion for the widening of North End. 
at a cost of £130,000. This involves the 
demolition of the Whitgift Hospital which 
was erected in 1596. 


DURHAM.—The following plans have- 
been passed by the Council, with the excep- 
tion of those sent in by the Aged Miners” 
Homes Committee, G. Innes, and M. Mee-- 
han :—Dwelling-house at High Pittington. 
for Thos. Simpson; alterations to Black. 
Bull Inn, Cassop Colliery, for North-East- 
ern Breweries, Ltd.; addition to buildings,. 
Sherburn Hospital, for the Governors of 
Sherburn Hospital; 20 cottages at Ushaw 
Moor, for the Aged Miners’ Homes Commit-- 
tee; 6 dwelling-houses at Auton Stile, for 
Gabriel Innes; 5 dwelling-houses at Auton 
Stile, for M. Meehan; 1 dwelling-house at. 
Lowes Barn, for Miss Waite; 2 dwelling- 
houses at-Framwellgate Moor, for B. Bin-- 
ney and R. Davison. 


FULWOOD.—A new Wesleyan Church is: 
in contemplation here, to cost about £3,500. 
The complete scheme, which includes a Sun- 
day school, is estimated to involve a sum of: 
about £6,000. The designs, prepared by- 
Mr. Fred Howorth, of Leyland, were selected 
recently in competition. 
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GREENOCK.—The Dean of Guild Court. 
has passed plans for the erection of a new 
church in Dempster Street. Warrant has. 
also been granted to the School Board to. 
convert the Allan Ker School in Ann Street. 
into an engineering school and laboratory. 
Permission to erect two tenement buildings. 
in Belville Street has been granted to: 
Messrs. R, Aitkenhead and Sons. 
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HEATHFIELD. (ESSEX).—A_ proposal 
has been made by the Finance Committee 
that the sanction of the L.G. Board be ob- 
tained for borrowing the sum of £2,752, 
which is estimated to cover the cost of erec- 
tion and equipping of new school buildings, 
and the erection of a master’s house. 

HIGHFIELD.—The Keighley Education 
Committee are considering the erection of a 
new mixed school here. 

HUNTINGDON.—The L.G. Board has 
held an inquiry into the proposal of the 
Hunts County Council to borrow £2,000 
for the purchase of a portion of the Crom- 
well House Estate as a site for county build- 
ings. 

LIVERPOOL.—Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
promised £19,000 for the erection of two 
libraries and three reading-rooms upon the 
Corporation undertaking to find the sites 
and the cost of maintenance. 

LONDON.—The County Council contem- 
plates the erection of 1,081 cottages on the 
Old Oak Common Lane Estate, Hammer- 
smith, and two schools. Also a further 438 
cottages and a school on the Totterdown, 
Tooting, Estate. 100 cottages are to be built 
on the Council’s Tottenham Estate. 

LONDON.—tThe site for a new fire station 
at Bow has been purchased, and work will 
commence in the autumn. 

LONDON.—It is proposed to enlarge the 
Clerkenwell fire station at an estimated cost 
of between £12,000 and £13,000. 

LONDON.—The Southwark Board of 
Guardians propose to raise a loan of £50,000 
to acquire the Bow Infirmary, pressure on 
their establishments having resulted in over- 
crowding. 

LONDON.—At a meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Council, held at the Guildhall, 
Westminster, it was agreed to appoint a 
special committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering the desirability of altering and im- 
proving the present Guildhall, in preference 
to the erection of an entirely new building, 
which, including the clearing of the site, was 
estimated to cost £90,000. 

LONDON.—The authorities of Bedford 
College have applied to the London County 
Council for a building grant of £20,000 to 
assist the college in the erection and equip- 
ment of new buildings in Regent’s Park, at 
an estimated cost of £100,000. The Educa- 
tion Committee have suggested that the 
Council should consider the question of 
making provision for a sum of £5,000 a year 
for four years, provided that certain condi- 
tions are complied with, and that the build- 
ings to be erected in Regent’s Park are 
maintained in perpetuity as a college for the 
education of women. 

LONDON. — The Hackney Borough 
Council have recommended the passing of 
plans for building five double-tenement 
dwelling-houses on the north-east side of 
Holmbury View, westward from Big Hill, 
Clapton, on the application of Mr. F. Col- 
lins; seventeen dwelling-houses on the wes- 
tern side of Castlewood Road, seventeen 
dwelling-houses on the eastern side of 
Moundfield Road, and _ thirteen dwelling- 
houses on the western side of Moundfield 
Road, northward from Ravensdale Road, on 
the application of Mr. Percy Roche; also 
one bank, with dwelling-house over same, 
and twelve shops with residential flats over 
same, on the eastern side of Stamford Hill, 
southward from Upper Clapton Road, on 
the application of Messrs. Edmondson, Ltd. 

NEWPORT (MON.).—Objection having 
been raised to the appointment of an archi- 
tect to prepare plans for workhouse accom- 
modation, Mr. R. H. Williams, a L.G. 
Board inspector, urged that Newport should 
not hesitate when the L.G. Board had given 
its consent—since the publication of the 
Poor Law Commissions’ report—to the erec- 
tion of buildings which would cost £60,000 
or more. After some discussion, it was re- 
solved to advertise for an architect. 

NORWICH.—Towards the — extension of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, the King 
has given 250 guineas. 
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OBAN.—A warrant has been granted by 


the Dean of Guild Court, for the execution « 
of alterations and additions at the police’ 


station buildings. 

PORTSLADE.—The U.D. Council are 
considering the question of erecting a Town 
Hall, and of finding a site for it. 

TWICKENHAM.—The County Council 
have decided to recommend that the sug- 
gested scheme for the rebuilding of the 
Guildhall be not adopted; and that the 


present building be improved and adapted. 


to the requirements of the Council. 
TUNSTALL.—The U.D. Council contem- 
plate the erection of a tea pavilion and 
shelter in the park at a cost of £1,750. 
WORTHING.—The West Sussex Education 
Committee are considering the question of a 
new secondary school to be erected here. 
WEYMOUTH.—tThe Education Committee 
of the Town Council are considering sites for 
a new school for 250 boys. 
YARMOUTH.—The Town Council is con- 
sidering a scheme prepared by the Borough 
Surveyor for Public Baths. The plans pro- 
vide for a first-class swimming bath, rooft. 
by 34ft., a second-class bath, 75ft. by 26ft., 
cleansing baths, slipper baths, also Turkish 
and Russian baths and necessary offices. 
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At the last meeting of the London County 
Council it was recommended by the Main 
Drainage Committee that the tender of 
Messrs. G. Shellabear and Son, of Plymouth, 
for the construction of the Southern low- 
level sewer No. 2, from Deptford to Batter- 
sea, at a cost of £473,416, be accepted. Mr. 
E. G. Easton, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, however, stated that he had that after- 
noon received an intimation from the con- 
tractors that their tender would be _ with- 
drawn, as they were unable to place the 
order for cast-iron at the price anticipated. 
He therefore suggested that the Council 
should adopt the estimate of expenditure on 
capital account of £487,000 submitted by 
the Finance Committee, and that fresh ten- 
ders be invited immediately after the recess, 
in order to provide work during the winter. 
Captain Hemphill said that they were going 
to commit the Council to giving a contract 
of nearly half a million to a ring of con- 
tractors. They should consider whether the 
time had not come when they should be 
masters of the contractors, instead of the 
latter being the masters of the Council. It 
was decided by 61 votes to 35 to refer the 
whole matter back to the committee. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
sible, The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal, matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as bossessing expert knowledge on the subjec, 
in question, The Editor will, however, avail himsel 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he ts not to be held responsible 
jor any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enqitirers whose g.estions involve poszible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto, 2 

Answers by post will be sent if the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post.” on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. required for answers by post ts tn-no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as @ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special.replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question thet he may deem to be unreasonable or uu- 
suitable: and wt must be understood that both question 
aid reply will, as arule, be pudlished in these columns 


Buildings to SKetch near Bournemouth. 

LEYTONSTONE.—H. L. B. writes: ‘‘Could 
you kindly give me particulars of any old 
buildings (not later than Perpendicular 
period) worth visiting and sketching, within, 
say, six miles of Bournemouth?” 

Within the rather limited radius prescribed 
Christchurch Priory is the only medieval 
building of real importance, but this is one 
of the most interesting in the kingdom and 
worthy of careful study both as a whole and 
in detail. Special attention should be given 
to the exterior of the north transept with its 
fine Norman turret and arcading, the very 
large thirteenth-century south porch exten- 
sively restored, but still lovely—the original 
Norman exterior of the eastern chapel of the 
south transept (best seen from the roof of the 
choir aisle, where the fine flying buttresses of 
the choir vault may also be studied), and the 
bluff Perpendicular east end of the Lady 
chapel. Internally, the Norman nave, 
charming 13th century work in_ the 
Montacute chantry, late 14th-century choir 
screen, exceedingly interesting stalls and 
misereres, fine choir vault -and_ rere- 
dos, and the several interesting chapels 
and chantries afford an abundance of 
material for study. An excellent guide is 


published by Messrs. George Bell and Sons, : 


price 1s. 6d. Just outside the limit are Wim- 
borne Minster (sadly restored), Beaulieu Ab- 
. bey (considerable remains embodied in fesi- 
dence of Lord Montague, and 13th-century 
refectory now serving as parish church), and 
further afield are the several interesting vil- 
lage churches in Dorset, around Bere Regis. 
foo + 

Cleaning Cement and Oil off Tiled Floors. 

J. M. L. (Harrow) writes: “Can you give 
me any information as to the best. way of 
cleaning red tile floors fram Portland cement 
particles and ‘also fromm oil and grease?”, 

Oil stains may be removed by covering the 
spots with Fuler’s earth in. thick, and 
putting a hot iron upon the top; an ordinary 
domestic flat iron heated as if for ironing 
would be suitable. Heat is necessary, but if 
excessive it will crack the tiles. Any pro- 
jecting portions of Portland cement should be 
carefully chipped off with a sharp cold chisel, 
then with a little fine sand, water, and red 
ochre the whole surface may be rubbed over 
with a piece of red tile about 4 to 6 inches 
square, dwelling a little longer on the cement 
stains than on the other parts. 

HENRY ADAMs. 


Encroachment. 

MILFORD HAvEN.—L writes: ‘The outline 
sketch (not reproduced) shows the end eleva- 
tion of a house built on a plot of land leased 
from an estate company. The walls of the 
house on this side are built in a direct line 
with the garden wall and form the boundary 
of the site. The plans for the house were 


submitted to the surveyor to the estate, who 
approved of same. Now the house is built 
he complains that the fascia board and gutter 
are fixed overhanging the wall, although 
fixed tight to it; and threatens either to 
charge extra ground rent for the strip of 
ground covered by the gutter, or to take a 
strip of land 6ins. wide off our boundary on 
the other side. Is this legal? Can we be 
forced to alter same? Ought we not to have 
been notified at the time the plans were ap- 
proved ? 

The projection of your fascia board and 
gutter is of course an encroachment upon the 
neighbouring property, and the owner of that 
land possesses the right to call for its re- 
moval, or, in default, may remove it himself, 
or enter an action against you in respect of 
the damage sustained by reason of the tres- 
pass. I advise you to come to terms with 
the surveyor to the building estate at once, 
either taking a narrow strip of land to cover 
your encroachment, or paying a_ small 
acknowledgement rental for it. The fact that 
the plans were submitted and approved has 
nothing to do with the matter. It was no 
doubt presumed that you only intended to 
build on your own land. E.Sal 
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Timber Roof Trusses. 

London (DULwicH,S.E.).—F. S. writes :— 
“With reference to the reply to ‘Glasgow— 
J:W:Ss (See7our issue July 7th; p. o.), I 
think a very interesting question was asked 
by the enquirier when he said, ‘What is the 
easiest way to get sizes of the various tim- 
bers in the roof truss?’ J rather wish that 
your expert had given a fuller reply to this 
question as I think the subject is of general 
interest.” 

Tables are given in many text-books of the 
sizes of the timbers of ordinary trusses such 
as king post, queen post, etc., which with 
the exercise of a little preliminary know- 
ledge and common sense can be utilised for 
ascertaining the scantlings of simple trusses: 
of intermediate spans, or of varying dis- 
tances apart, but the introduction of any 
irregularity of loading or other special feature: 
at once renders calculation necessary if ani 
economical design of sufficient strength is re 
quired. Certainly much ccnstructional work 
has been done without calculations, and 
sometimes failure occurs; but frequently the 
difficulty is overcome by unnecessarily large 
scantlings being adopted, in which case, al- 
though he is probably not aware of the fact, 
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the client is paying an increased price for his 
work for the privilege of employing a man 
who either cannot or will not make the cal- 
culations necessary to arrive at the maximum 
of efficiency and economy, and for which 
“professional” services the same commission 
is paid as though the work were properly 
designed ; or in the alternative the informa- 
tion is sought for (generally under an 
assumed name and misleading address) in 
the enquiry columns of the technical papers 
by the payment of a few pence to cover 
postage expenses. Happily these form only 
a small proportion of the querists. 

There are general rules observed in settling 
scantlings, such as that all timbers should be 
of one thickness if possible, but they would 
relate more to the appearance than the 
strength of the truss, and experience forms 
a good guide, but a very considerable 
majority of the replies to questions relating 
to trusses demand the preparation of stress 
diagrams and calculations in detail; many 
of them are most complicated and the pre- 
paration of the answer may take from a few 
hours to several days, and obviously this 
amount of labour would not be incurred if 
the problems were readily solvable by rough 
and ready means. Even when the scantlings 
are correctly ascertained the whole value 
of the labour may be lost by defective forma- 
tion of the joints and the greatest care is 
necessary to ensure safe and sound construc- 
tion. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Bird’s-eye View: Duresco, 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—NEMO writes: ‘‘(r) 
The enclosed sketch [not reproduced] shows a 
building estate which has elegant slopes. A 
‘bird’s-eye’ view is required which will ex 
hibit these natural slopes to the best advau- 
tage. Apart from shading, how is it pos- 
sible to do this? (2) When using ‘Duresco,’ or 
any washable distemper, is it necessary to 
stipple the surface in order to obliterate 
brush marks?” 

(1) A bird’s-eye view gives the least pos- 
sible chance of clearly indicating slopes in 
the ground, unless there are horizontal lnes, 
such as eaves of buildings, walls, fences, etc., 
which can be made by contrast to afford evi- 
dence of the sloping nature of the surfaces. If 
the view in question is taken from the south- 
west, however, there appears to be ne rea- 
son why a fairly low horizontal line should 
not be taken, as the direction of the fall will 
help to display the extent of the estate. To 
accurately show the levels, the bird’s-eye 
view should be properly set up in perspective 
with certain points (probably the corners of 
the roads) truly plotted as to position in 
plan and vertical level. If a sufficient num- 
ber of points are so found, they may be 
joined up and will give the effect correctly. 

(2) It is not usual to stipple the surface 
yf washable distempers to obliterate brush 
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marks, but if the material is properly 
applied in accordance with the various 
maker’s directions (which differ consider- 
ably), these are very inconspicuous. 

G. 


Length and Thickness of Walls. 


SURBITON.—E. T. writes: “‘I am about to 
erect a house, and a question has arisen with 


the district surveyor as to the definition of 
lengths of gin. walls with relation to cross 
walls. I contend that the entire length of 
wall is divided into three distinct lengths by 
the chimney breasts. The surveyor, how- 
ever, contends that the whole length is one 
wall only, and that the 4%in. wall must be 
made gins. to comply with the by-law, which 
prohibits any gin. wall over 3oft. long with- 
out a gin. cross wall. Your opinion in the 
matter would be esteemed.” 

There is no doubt whatever that the sur- 
veyor is right in contending that this is a 
wall of more than 3oft. in length, and that 
the 4™%4in. cross wall must be thickened to 
gins. before the building comples with the 
by-laws. Chimney breasts’ are not cross 
walls within the meaning of the Public 
Health Acts. The only definition of a cross 
wall of which I am aware is contained in 
‘The London Building Act” of 1894, and I 
quote it here as being to a certain extent ger- 
main to the case:—‘‘The expression ‘cross 
wall’ means a wall used or constructed to 
be used in any part of its height as an 
inner wall of a building for separation of one 
part from another part of the building, that 


building being wholly in, or being con- 
structed or adapted to be wholly in one 
occupation.” Poo. 


Drainage of Old Houses. 


Yorks.—J. S. R. writes: ‘‘A block of pro- 
perty erected about 1870. The local inspec- 
tor of nuisances has now sent notice to the 
owner demanding that the undermentioned 
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alterations should be made at once. (1) All 
the rain water pipes in the yards, which are 
now connected direct to drain, should be dis- 
connected and made to discharge over a 
trapped gulley; (2) all the rain water pipes 
on the front of the houses which are now 
connected direct to the drain are to be dis- 
connected from the drain, and are to be 
connected to pipes or channels fixed in the 
adjoining footpath and made to discharge in 
the gutter of the public roadway. Have the 
Council the right to demand any of these 
alterations? None of the tenants have com- 
plained of any foul stench arising from any 
of the fall pipes and they are thus not a 
nuisance. Should the owner be forced to 
alter then, would not a gulley trap at the 
front of the house be preferable, instead of 
clos‘ng up the drain and laying 2oft. of pipes 
or channels in each case to the edge of the 
footpath? Should the front R.W.P. ever 
be taken up, and they are found not con- 
nected to a drain, but only taken 3 or 4ft. 
below the ground, or to a very thick bed of 
gravel and sand upon which these houses are 
built, then there will be ample drainage for 
the rain water without causing the site to be 
damp and unhealthy, and there will’ not be 
the stench complained of by the inspector. 
In these circumstances, can the Council 
compel the R.W.P.’s to be taken across the 
footpath to gutter of roadway? Where can 
I obtain a copy of the “Public Health Act,” 
1875, and what is the price of same? Have 
there been any alterations or amendments to 
it during the last 30 years?” 

Were these houses now in course of erec- 
tion there is no doubt whatever that the sani- 
tary authority could compel the owner to dis- 
connect his rain water pipes from the foul 
water sewer, but as they are old houses I 
have grave doubts as to whether it is reason- 
able upon their inspector’s part to call upon 
the owner now to do so. I am of opinion 
that the sanitary authority have no power 
whatever to enforce this alteration of existing 
drains, unless they van first prove that a 
nuisance exists (see Section gt of 1875 Act), 
and I should advise the owner to resist 
such a demand, or to leave the whole thing 
alone and abide the issue. The principal 
Act is that of 1875, and is a very long one— 
it may be obtained at any booksellers or 
from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East 
Harding-street, London, E.C., the price 
being, I believe, about 7s. 6d. There are 


several ‘‘Amendment Acts’’ of later date. I 
know of no cheap text book on this subject. 
Hons 


Pressure in Water Company’s Main. 


BRISTOL.—S. writes: “‘Is it correct that by 
an Act of Parliament (Public Health Acts, I 
believe), the pressure in a water company’s 
main, must not exceed troolbs. per sq. in.? 
Should a company’s pressure considerably 
exceed this, what is the course to adopt to 
make them bring it down to the legal limit ?’’ 

The Public Health Acts only deal with the 
regulations for the supply of water within 
their districts by the local sanitary authority 
(and not by a company), and provide (by 
Section 55 of the Public Health Act, 1875), 
that “the water may be constantly laid on at 
such pressure as will carry the same to the 
top storey of the highest dwelling house within 
the district or part of the district supplied.” 
Water companies are usually constituted each 
under a special Act of Parliament, and that 
Act of course constitutes their authority for 
all their works—besides this, water com- 
panies must also conform to the general Acts 
of Parliament known as ‘“‘the Waterworks 
Clauses” Acts. I am not aware of any such 
direct provision as that mentioned in the 
enquiry. 

Eesti: 


Wall or Fence? 

Bristot.—H. H. J.- writes: “I am about 
to build in the suburbs a small cottage of 
the value of about £200. The boundary 
walls, being about 3o0oft. in circumference 
promise to be rather an expensive item if 


of a permanent character, so I thought of 


erecting an open timber fence filled in with 
wire mesh and training a hedge up same._ I 
should be glad if you would kindly get one 
of your experts to explain the usual method 
of doing this, or any other effective method, 
and price of same.” 

The brick wall, though its first cost may 
be greater, will, in the end, probably turn 
out much cheaper than any substitute. Do 
the “‘building regulations” of your purchase 
allow such a fence as you suggest? A wire 
fence may be constructed as follows :—Strain 
a 7 ply galvanized fencing wire along the 
top and bottom by means of posts at the 
ends and intermediate supporting stumps. 
Cost of 7 ply 4 gauge wire (containing about 
305yds, run per cwt.) is about 16s. 6d. per 


cwt. Then attach your galvanized iron net- 
ting to this by means of thin lacing wire, 
cost 3d. per lb., threaded round and round 
at every mesh, and bury into the ground 
about 6 inches of the netting at the bottom. 
The cost of the netting will vary widely ac- 
cording to the mesh yoa employ; sheep 
netting of 14 gauge 4in. mesh and 4q2in. 
width being about tras. 1od. per roll of 
soyds., whilst rabbit netting of the same 
width, but with 1%in. mesh and 17 gauge is 
18s. 6d. per roll. ‘‘Lock woven”’ steel wire 
fencing may be employed (without the strain- 
ing wire), but it is of course more expensive. 
ASHE 


Graphic Solution of Semi-circular Domes. 
“Glasgow” will find in the R.I.B.A. 


Journal of 21st May, 1904, and in Vol. 23 
(1908) of the Architectural Review two ex- 
cellent papers by Mr. Dunn, which will afford 
him considerable information on the graphic 
solution of dome stresses. 

Percy J. WALDRAM. 


Plague of Snails and Slugs. 

HALIFAX.—PUZZLED writes: “Can any cure 
be recommended for a pest of snails and 
slugs inside a dwelling-house? Great care 
has been used in examining walls and having 
holes pointed, but still they infest the house, 
both cellars and ground floor. The house is 
an end one in a block of five, and the gable 
abuts upon a field, but without opening on 
that side.” 

Having dealt with a similar difficulty, we 
should imagine that the soil under the house 
is perpetually damp. In the case in ques- 
tion the house, 2 small, speculative built one, 
was one in a terrace, and situated half-way 
up a slight slope, and without cellars. Very 
little trouble had been taken in levelling the 
ground at the front and back of the house, 
with the result that the soil was above the 
dampcourse in places, and at the back the 
tar-paved yard was above the level of the 
back sitting-room floor, and out of level, so 
that pools collected in rainy weather. It 
was in this room and in the kitchen that 
slugs were especially troublesome. They 
also appeared in a cupboard under the stairs, 
which cupboard opened into the kitchen, A 
close examination of the floor and skirtings 
in the back sitting-room failed to reveal any 
cracks through which the slugs could pene- 
trate. The first thing done was to lower the 
level of the ground back and front, to put in 
a land drain to take any ground water from 
under the yard round the end of the back 
addition and down the slope. While this 
was being done local gossip reported that 
a small pond or dyke had formerly occupied 
part of the site of these houses, and that it 
had been filled in when the houses were 
built. Accordingly, the back sitting-room 
floor was pulled up, and the soil under was 
found to be quite moist. A considerable 
number of large slugs were found. These 
appeared to have made their exit into the 
yard, through an airbrick which was below 
the yard level, and up a crack between the 
tar paving and the wall. Their entrance 
into the back sitting-room was up a small 
crevice by the grate. The land drain was ac- 
cordingly continued under the back sitting- 
room. The soil under this room was then 
covered with gins. of concrete graded to an 
outlet through the wall into the yard. The 
yard was then relaid in Portland cement con- 
crete, graded to fall away from the house, a 
gutter was formed along the fence to take the 
water which during rain usually poured in 
from the next yard above, and a gulley put 
in to take the yard water. A cement plinth 
was also put up round the back addition, and 
under the back sitting-room window. It is 
needless to say that these radical measures 
were only taken after all other means had 
failed, and they have proved quite effectual. 
We fear if the soil under or round the house 
is perpetually damp, nothing short of elimin- 
ating the dampness will be satisfactory. Per- 
haps this experience may suggest something 
to our correspondent ; or, if readers have any 
other remedies we shall be pleased to give 
publicity to them. 
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Our Plate. 


Suggestion for the Development of the 
George’s Dock Site, Liverpool. 


The drawing shows an endeavour to pro- 
vide a worthy architectural group of build- 
ings and a satisfactory setting for these by 
so arranging the approaches to the landing- 
stage, etc., that a harmonious composition 
may be the result. The main part of the 
scheme shows a large building between the 
new offices of the Mersey Dock and Harbour 
Board and those of the Royal Liver Friendly 
Society, at present being erected, and the 
chief difficulty in designing this centre block 
was to harmonize and in no way detract 
from both these fine buildings. 

This has been done by having a lower 
building in the front, forming a link between 
the two higher blocks, all grouping together 
and leading up to the highest building in 
the rear, which would be over 3ooft. in 
height, dominating the whole group with- 
out in any way dwarfing them, and forming 
a magnificent landmark at this unique posi- 
tion. The lower building has been planned 
for a large public company, shipping offices, 
or exchange, and the great depth of the 
old dock has been utilised by arranging for 
a complete bathing establishment arranged 
on the most modern and luxurious lines, 
with large swimming bath lined with marble, 
and Turkish, electric, and other baths. The 
higher building in the rear is planned as a 
modern hotel, completely provided with all 
the modern requirements for a great Cara- 
vanserai to meet the wants of the Transat- 
lantic and other passenger continually ar- 
riving at the adjacent landing stage. On the 
roof, commanding a magnificent view over 
an open air café chantant, salle de fétes, 
restaurant, etc., are arranged, with express 
lifts from the basement. Moving stairways 
and luggage lifts are arranged from the land- 


ing stage, the luggage to the hotel run- 
ning directly through tubes from _ the 
stage to the hotel basement. Along the 


river front, above the great floating land- 
ing stage, a colonnaded promenade is de- 
signed to form a magnificent s¢andpoint 
from which to see the great shipping ac- 
tivity of the city, and the unbroken line of 
the parapets and colonnade forming a fine 
base to the buildings in the rear when seen 
from the river. 

Underneath this promenade would be 
found ample space for parcel offices, wait- 
ing- rooms, restaurants, etc. At the near or 
northern end an arch is thrown over the 
floating gangway, under which would pass 
the enormous traffic through this artery of 
Liverpool. The space in front of the build- 
ing is planned with ornamental grounds, 
groups of statuary, etc. The designers of 
this scheme are Messrs. J. M. Porter and 
Elcock, of Colwyn Bay, and their idea 
seems well worthy of the consideration of the 
Liverpool authorities, 


House at Thames Ditton. 

This house is being built at Thames Dit- 
ton for A. Jacob, Esq., and is now nearing 
completion. It stands on a beautiful site 
overlooking the River Thames and Home 
Park, and forms part of the old pleasure 
garden to the historical house of Boyle 
Farm. It.is entirely built of local red sand- 
faced bricks, and is roofed with dark, hand- 
made tiles of varying colour. Leaded lights 
and iron casements are used throughout in 
heavy wood frames. The billiard-room and 
music-room are two large rooms, which can 
be thrown into one by means of sliding 
doors, and a feature is made of the hall and 
staircase, which is in oak and _ heavily 
beamed, the ingle fireplace here being 
in small dutch bricks and tiles, surmounted 
by an oak beam and a deeply-carved panel, 
with figures in full relief. The principal 
rooms overlook the river, and the dining- 
room and hall open on to a verandah. A 
motor-house is attached, designed in har- 
mony with the house. The architect is Mr. 
A. Jessop Hardwick, F.R.1.B.A., of Eagle 
Chambers, Kingston-on-Thames, and the 


contractor, Mr. E. Potterton, of East Mole- 
sey. Casements and leaded lights are by 
Messrs. Geo. Wragge, Ltd., of London and 
Salford, and internal fittings are by Messrs. 
Thos. Brawn, and Co. 


In Parliament. 


By our Gallery Representative. 


Ancient Monuments in Ireland. 

Mr. Ginnell asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland if he would ask the Estates Com- 
missioners to instruct their inspectors not to 
wantonly lay down any line of fence or road 
so as to mutilate or destroy any rath or any 
other ancient monument, historic or prehis- 
toric, whether registered or not. 

The Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. 
Cherry) said the Estates Commissioners and 
their inspectors were fully alive to the im- 
portance of preserving ancient monuments. 
The Commissioners did not consider that 
there was any necessity for the issue of in- 
structions such as were suggested in the ques- 
tion. 

’ Duke of York’s School. 

Mr. Haldane, the Secretary of State for 
War, has informed Mr. Hart-Davies that no 
decision has yet been come to as to the 
future of the Chelsea site of the Duke of 
York’s School. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Mr. Harcourt stated in answer to another 
question by Mr. George Gibbs that the total 
cost of the erection of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the funds for which were 
provided by the Public Buildings Expenses 
Act amounted up to 31st March last to 
£512,228, of which £194,488 represented the 


payments during the past three financial 
years. On furniture and equipment the sum 
spent in the same period was £2,533. Con- 
siderable sums were yet due to the contrac- 
tors especially in connection with furnishing. 


Societies and Institutions. 


The Concrete Institute. 

The Concrete Institute, of which the Earl of 
Plymouth, C.B., is President, and which has 
now over 750 members, celebrated its first 
anniversary on Thursday, July 22nd, by a 
visit to one of the largest Portland cement 
works in Europe, i.e., the Swanscombe 
branch of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Ltd., near Gravesend, 
better known as the J. B. White Bros’ branch. 
About 100 members of the Institute attended 
this visit, and among the party were Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.S.Ed. (chairman), Mr. 
E. P. Wells, J.P. (hon. treasurer), Mr. C. H. 
Colson, M.Inst.C.E. (Admiralty), Mr. W T. 
Hatch, M.Inst.C.E. (Met. Asylums Board), 
Mr. W. G. Kirkcaldy, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
and Mr. George Corderoy, F.S.I. The visi- 
tors were met at Cannon Street Station at 
10.30 a.m. by the Chairman of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. (Mr. 
F. A. White), and by Mr. H. H. D. Ander- 
son, Mr. Herbert Brooks, J.P., Mr. H. Ww. G. 
Bamber, F.C.S., Mr. Alfred Stevens and 
other directors, and were taken in saloon car- 
riages to Northfleet, where they were enter- 
tained to luncheon at the Factory Clio. They 
were then driven by special trams to the 
Swanscombe Works, which contain the 
largest installation of rotary kilns in this 
hemisphere. The output by this plant alone 
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exceeds 600,000 tons per annum. The visi- 
tors went over the works in eight groups, 
each group being under a technical guide 
and a director of the company, and so a most 
thorough and instructive inspection was in- 
sured. Afterwards the visitors were enter- 
tained to tea, and they reached London again 
by 7 p.m. Mr. White, in welcoming the 
party, dwelt on the rapid development of 
the Concrete Institute into one of the most 
important institutions. Mr. Sachs in his 
reply commented on the broadminded policy 
of the company in including in their invita- 
tion such members of the Institute as happen 
to be directors or chemists to competing 
cement works. This policy, he pointed out, 
made for a greater efficiency in the whole of 
the nation’s Portland cement output, a factor 
of importance in such a great industry as 
that of the Portland cement trade. He also 
remarked on the danger resultant from the 
keen competition in the selling price of Port- 
land cement, as the building owner really 
buys the material almost at cost price (few 
indeed of the cement makers paying anything 
more than an interest on their preference 
capital, if as much as that). The rivalry of 
cheapness allows large manufacturers to keep 
up their quality, but makes it extremely diffi- 
cult for the small manufacturer to follow suit. 
As a matter of fact, he considered the price 
of Portland cement unnecessarily cheap. 
There was no reason why the price should not 
be a little higher, for one shilling per ton 
made but an infinitesimal difference in the 
cost of a £25,000 building. Among others 
who spoke on the occasion to thank the 
hosts for their reception were’ Mr. C. H. Col- 
son, M.Inst.C.E. (Admiralty), and Mr. Munro 
(Stuart’s Granolithic Co.), and among those 
who replied for the directors were Mr. Bam- 
ber; B.C.S: 


Royal Sanitary Institute. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute have ap- 
pointed Prof. Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., 
Peet or. Lous C. Parkes, M.D., D:P.H., 
Prof. W. Napier Shaw, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., 
and Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., as the 
adjudicators for the next ‘‘Henry Saxon Snell 
Prize’ Competition, the subject set being: 
“The Principles of Heating and Ventilating 
Public Buildings.’’ The essays have to be 
delivered at the Institute, 90, Buckingham 
Palace Road, by the 31st August. 


R.1.B.A. 


The results of the summer examinations 
have now been declared. The preliminary 
examination for probationers resulted in 156 
candidates being admitted of whom 52 were 
exempted candidates. For the intermediate 
examination qualifying for registration as 
student, 144 candidates were examined and 
65 passed, three others being exempted from 
this examination. For the final and special, 
qualifying for candidature as A.R.I.B.A., 132 
candidates were examined and the follow- 
ing passed: P. T. Adams, London, W.C.; H. 
C. Anderson, Heywood, Lancs.; Wm. C. 
Autcliffe, Fulham ; B. V. Bartholomew, Wal- 
thamstow; W. Bell, Dundee; A. Binning 
Blackheath; H. Boddington, jun., London, 
S.W.; A. H. Boss, Victoria Park; F. H. 
Brazier, Hale; C. Bristow, West Norwood ; 
W. J. Brough, Finsbury Park; P. Caminesky, 
Maidenhead ; H. Carnelley, Hampstead; C. 
D. Carus-Wilson, Sevenoaks; W. D. Cath- 
cart, London, W.; G. S. Cockrill, Gorleston ; 
H. C. Constantine, London, W.C.; V. C. 
Cook, Wolverhampton; C. R. Corfield, 
Edgbaston; J. L. P. Dahl, South Hamp- 
stead; W. F. Dickinson, London, S.W.; E. 
J. Dod, Liverpool; A. L. Edwards, Wimble- 
don ; A. N. Edwards, Leicester ; J. S. Fer- 
rier, Edinburgh; G. E. Fitzgerald, Bedford 
Park; H. S. Fleming, Erith; *C. A. Geen, 
Lewisham ; R. F. Gutteridge, Southampton ; 
F. W. Hagell, Whitehall Park; D. Harvey, 
Hull; A. G. Henderson, Glasgow; R. Hotz, 
Wandsworth Common; J. W. Jarvis, Har- 
tow; J. M. Jenkinson, Sheffield; W. Kanla, 
Earls Court; *H. Kenchington, London, 
W.C.; W. H. Ludlow, Clapham Common; 
*T. Y. Lusk, London, N.; A. J. C. McLean, 
Brighton; C. S. Madeley, Birmingham; *J. 
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T. Mair, Wellington, N.Z.; F. J. M. Max- 
well, Bedford Park; W. L. Mellor, Man- 
chester; C. B. Metcalf, Bradford; *G. A. 
Mitchell, Acton; H. W. Mole, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; E. E. Morgan, Crouch End; *H. S. 
Morris, London, S.W.; *R. H. Nicholson, 
Sunderland; R. Orr, Poole; E. S. Petch, 
Scarborough; H. M. Pett, Brighton; R. 
Pett, London, W. ; W. S. Purchon, Sheffield ; 
S. H. Rainforth, Ravenscourt Park; C. H. 
Rose, Wimbledon; H. A. Ross, Shepherd’s 
Bush; H. S. Sawyer, Bromley, Kent; H. E. 
Seccombe, Weybridge; J. Seddon, London, 
W.C.; H. P. Shapland, Canonbury; C. H. 
Simpson, Putney; *F. R. Smith, Acton; D. 
W. Stewart, Tottenham ; W. W. Tasker, Jes- 
mond; A. Turnbull, Sunderland ; H. Unwin, 
Wigan; G. Vey, jun., Chiswick; *H. Waler, 
London, W.C.; H. G. Warlow, Sheffield ; 

D. D. Watt, Falkirk; G. H. Williams, 
Windsor:.) |B. Wills, Highbury; G;’ C. 
Wingrove, Newcastle-on-Tyne; J. G. Young, 
Alloa. 

(* Special Examination.) 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers.— 
Annual General Meeting. 


The first annual general meeting of the 
institution, of which Mr. John T. Pegge, 
city engineer and surveyor of Durham, is 
president, will be held at the Town Hall, 
Durham, on Saturday, August 7, 1909. The 
official programme is as follows :—At 11 a.m., 
the members will be received at the Town 
Hall by His Worship the Mayor of Dur- 
ham (J. T. Boyd, Esq.). Presentation of 
annual report of the Council. 12 a.m.: Dis- 
cussion of paper, ‘‘The Design and Require- 
ments of Electric Power Works,’’ by Horace 
Boot, M.I.E.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., which was 
presented at the general meeting held at 
Olympia on April 24th last. 1 p.m.: Lunch. 
2 p.m.: Paper, ‘‘Municipal History and 
Works of a Small City,’ by the President of 
the Institution, followed by discussion. 
3 p.m.: Paper, ‘‘The Durham Main Sewerage 
Works,” _ by Harryg.W. “Taylor, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., ‘of-Messrs. Taylor, Wallin and 
Taylor, consulting engineers to the scheme. 
4.30 p.m.: Visit to Durham Castle and Cathe- 
dral. At the conclusion of the meeting the 
result of the ballot for election of the Council 
for the year 1909-10 will be announced. 


At a meeting of the Bolton Board of 
Guardians on the aist ultimo, it was 
stated that letters had been received 
regarding the fair wages clause, and 
firms whose tenders had been accepted by 
the Board for work at the workhouse. The 
clerk explained that the letters were from 
the Bolton branches of the National Amal- 
gamated Furnishing Trades’ Association, 
and the National Amalgamated Society of 
Operative House and Ship Painters and De- 
corators. Both letters stated that the fair 
wages clause had been violated by certain 
firms. The second-named society com- 
plained that the firm they wrote about were 
not on the recognised “‘fair list,” and the 
majority of the men employed were brought 
from other towns. That debarred local 
painters from getting a share of work, which 
in the society’s opinion should be done by 
local men. They requested the tenders to 
be reconsidered.—Ald. Haslam said _ the 
question was not as to what the societies 
recognised, but whether the firms were pay- 
ing the standard rate of wages.—The clerk 
pointed out that the attention of the two 
firms was drawn to the clause, and both 
agreed to it before signing.—After further 
discussion the clerk said he had drafted two 
letters which, with the permission of the 
board, he read. These stated that the firms 
entered into the contract making it a ‘“‘con- 
dition that they pay all workpeople in their 
employ the regular standard rate of wages 
as recognised by the various trade unions 
and employers’ associations.” The letters 
asked, in conclusion, that the two complain- 
ing societies state in what particulars, and 
how, the fair wages clause had been vio- 
lated. It was resolved that the letters be 
sent to each of the societies. 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit sor conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. COMPETITION. 


Aug, 30 \FOREST HALL, Elementary school 
| for 250 scholars. County of North- 
| umberland Education Committee in- 
| vite designs from architects practis- 
ing in the County and in the City 
and County of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Particulars, conditions and plan of 
| site from C. Williams, Secretary to 
| the Education Committee, The Moot- 
| hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

{| HUDDERSFIELD NEW CHURCH. 

| Plans are invited for a church to seat 

| 400, to cost about £2,000, not to ex- 
ceed £2,500, with all fittings, furnish- 
ings, lighting and heating apparatus. 

| Plans to be forwarded to the Rev. D. 

| Macrze Tod, B.D., St. James’ Manse, 

Huddersfield, by Aug. 31. 
BRANCH LIBRARY, NEW CROSS, 
for Deptford Borough Council. 
| Limited to Architects practising in 
the City or the County of London. 
Assessor: J. S. Gibson, Vice-Pres. 
R.I.B.A. Premiums, £52 10s., 426 5s., 
| and £10 10s., for three selected designs, 
| and will be awarded in accordance 
with the conditions contained in the 
instructions to competitors. Site 
plan and copy of instruction from 
Vivian Orchard, Town Hall, New 
Cross Road, S.E. Deposit £1 Is., re- 
funded on receipt of bona fide design 
or if instructions are returned within 
| » 21 days. 

| HULL TRAINING COLLEGE for 

| teachers inElementary schools. The 

| Education Committee invites Archi- 

| tects to submit designs. Premiums 

| of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 

| the designs placed Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 
Secretary of Education, Albion St., 
Hull. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 
able on receipt of bua fide design, 
or the return of particulars within 
14 days. 

ABERDARE HOSPITAL. The Aber- 
dare Urban District Council invite 
competitive designs for a fever hos- 
pital for 52 patients, including ad- 
ministrative block, outbuildings, etc. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and 425 for 

| the designs placed first, second, and 

third respectively. An Architectural 

Assessor will be appointed on the 

nomination of the President of the 

Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects: also a Medical Assessor to 

| act jointly. Particulars and condi- 
| tions of the competition, together 
with a plan of the site, may be ob- 
tained from TT. Phillips, clerk, 

Town Hall, Aberdare, on deposit of 

£3 3s. 


Aug. 31 


Sept. 1 


Sept. 20 


Oct 13 


An important work on cement, its manu- 
facture, testing and uses, by A. C. Davis, 
F.C.S., Assoc.Inst.C.E., managing-director 
of the Saxon Portland Cement Co., Ltd., 
has just been published by Messrs. Wood- 
ford Fawcett and Co., 36, 38, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


s x * 


We have received the “Annuary of the 
American Institute of Architects for 1909,” 
which gives the lists of officers, committees, 
Fellows, Associates, etc., of that society. 


* % * 


Concern has been caused in Enfield by a 
report of a Local Government Board in- 
spector (Dr. S. W. Wheater), who held an 
inquiry into matters affecting the health of 
the district and the administration of the 
District Council. He states that the condi- 
tion of a large proportion of the older 
houses illustrates the evil results of uncon- 
trolled speculative building. Hundreds of 
houses are composed of sandy bricks, which 
are crumbling away, and absorb and hold 
the damp and moisture. Damp-courses are 
either absent altogether or too low to pre- 
vent dampness of the walls. Roofs are im- 
properly laid, and air space and lighting are 
inefficient and defective. The report con- 
tains many other severe criticisms concern- 


ing sanitary and hygenic conditions. 
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BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION | 


COMMITTEE. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee 
concluded its summer session with two 
series of testing operations, one relating to 
the all-important subject of the possibility of 
making flannelette permanently non-inflam- 
mable, and the other relating to types of 
chemical fire extinguishers in which the 
necessary force is obtainable by the external 
application of small chemical charges easily 
Open to inspection. The tests were conducted 
in accordance with the usual procedure of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee and 
the members were received by Mr. Edwin 
O. Sachs, F.R.S.Ed., (chairman), Sir James 
Walitamson GB .e Mr siWome lao tatch. 
M.Inst.C.E., and other members of Council, 
and there were present among others Lord 
Londesborough (president of the Firemen’s 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund); Sir Horatio 
H. Shephard, M.A., LL.D.; Mr. J. F. Moy- 
lan (Home Office); Mr. Ollis (Chief Officer 
Public Control Department of the L.C.C.) ; 
Mr. S. Gamble, F.S.I., Lieutenant Sladen, 
R.N., Mr. Dyer, of the London Fire Brigade, 
and a number of officials from the various 
Government and Municipal Departments con- 
cerned. The tests with the extinguishers 
were conducted by a sub-committee, of which 
Mr. Percy Collins, J.P., was the directing 
member. The flannelette tests were con- 
ducted by a sub-committee, of which Mr. 
Ellis Marsland (district Surveyor) was the 
directing member. Among the members of 
the sub-committee assisting were Mr. J. Her- 
bert Dyer and Mr. Horace Folker (vice-presi- 
dents of the National Fire Brigades’ Union), 
Mr. E. J. A. Fulkes and Mr. Bertram Chat- 
terton (insurance surveyors). The flannelette 
tests were a series dealing with 150 different 
specimens of material of different makes, 
treated and untreated, and washed and 
ironed for a varying number of times up to 
20 times. The usual official illustrated re- 
ports will be issued shortly by the committee 
dealing with the results of the tests. 


Fire Prevention Notes. 


The tests held on February 
Testsof Fireproof 24th last by the British 
Doors. Fire Prevention Committee 
have been officially re- 
ported upon as follows:—The object of the 
test was to record the effect of a fire of four 
hours’ duration at a temperature gradually 
increasing to about 2,000 F.% (1093.3 C.°), 
followed by the application of water for five 
minutes on the fire side with a view of being 
classified as affording ‘‘full protection” (Class 
B.). Note.—The door openings were to be 
approximately 3ft. 3ins. wide and 6ft. gins. 
high (.g90m. by 2.057m.). The fire was to be 
applied from one side and the doors were to 
Open inwards on to the fire side. In the case 
of the ‘‘armoured door,” the essential re- 
quirements of the Fire Offices Committee 
were to be complied with. 


The Armoured Door. 


In 34 minutes flame appeared at the top 
corner of the door on the south side, which 
gradually increased, until at the end of the 
test it had spread along the top and down the 
north side. The door was away from the 
brickowrk along the top at the conclu- 
sion of the test about rin. (0.25m.). The 
maximum reading of the hanging thermo- 
meter in front of the door was 58° Fahr. 
(14.4 C.) at 120 minutes and 130° Fahr. 
(54.4 C.°) at 240 minutes. The paper at- 
tached to the post in front of the lower part 
of the door did not take fire. The effect of 
the application of water to the inside face 
of the door was to destroy the external tinned 
plates on the inside face, and to wash out 
the wood interior which was carbonised. 
The outer plates of the door remained in 
position. Both fire and water passed through 
the door. Classification was not obtained. 


_ The Iron Door. 
In five minutes the door was too hot to 


hold the hand over. The radiated heat in- 


creased so that in. 80 minutes the paper on 
the post in front of the lower part of the 
door took fire. The maximum reading of 
the hanging thermometer in front of the door 
was 220° Fahr. (104.4 C.) at 120 minutes, 
and 180° Fahr. (103.3 C.) at 240 minutes. 
In 152 minutes the door was at a dull red 
heat all over. At the conclusion of the test 
it was at a bright red heat in all but the 
lower 18ins. (.457m.). The door bulged in- 
wards during the test about rin. (.025m.), 
and on the application of water the bulging 
increased. Flame did not pass through the 
door, or between the door and frame. Some 
water passed through the space between the 
door and frame where buckled. Classifica: 
tion was not obtained. 


““Checkfire ” Doors. 

The objects of the test were here the same, 
but the door openings were to be approxi- 
mately 2ft. gins. wide and O6ft. sins. high 
(.838m. by 1.956m.). 

Door A. 

In 80 minutes the top north corner of door 
commenced to buckle inwards and continued 
to do so till the end of the test, when a 
maximum of 1%ins. (.038m.) was recorded. 
Buckling also occurred down the north and 
south sides during the test. In 164 minutes 
flame appeared over top of door at north 
corner. In 21§ minutes flame appeared 
through edge of door on south side between 
lock and sill. The maximum reading of the 
hanging thermometer in front of the door did 
not exceed 80% Fahr. (26.6C.). The paper 
attached to the post in front of the lower part 
of the door did not take fire. Water passed 
between door and frame. Classification was 
not obtained. 

Door B. 

In 110 minutes the bottom and top 
corners of the door on the north side buckled 
outwards, the maximum at the top after 215 
minutes being 1%%ins. (.28m.). In 210 
minutes flame came over the top corner of 
door on the north side, and in 234 minutes 
flame appeared below the lock between the 
edge of door and brickwork. The maximum 
reading of the hanging thermometer in front 
of the door did not exceed 72° Fahr. (22.2C.), 
The paper attached to the post in front of 
the lower part of door did not take fire. On 
water being applied to the inner face of the 
door, the door contracted almost to its origi- 
nal position in the rebate, and buckling 
mentioned above was not visible. Water 
passed freely over top and under bottom of 
door. Classification was not obtained. 

The “Checkfire’ Door Co. point out that it 
is seen from this report that their doors have 
thus established a record for fire resistance, 
the weaker of the two being fourteen minutes 
better than the previous best recorded time. 


Fireproof In (a recent: asses pone 
Construction North American Review” 
Neetts published a_ strong plea 

gerd tor fireproof construction 


in an able article by Mr. Louis Wind- 
muller. The author points out the almost 
criminal disregard by Americans of the pre- 
cautions adopted in other countries, a care- 
lessness resulting in an annual loss of a 
quarter of a million dollars through fire. 
“Dangers Lurking in Woodpiles,” is the 
title of the article, and that many of our 
structures are merely woodpiles is shown by 
the conflagrations that occur. On the sub- 
ject of fireproofiing construction, Mr. Wind- 
muller comments in part as follows :—‘‘When 
we turn to large buildings in large cities we 
find many skyscrapers from fifteen to 
twenty-five stories high, which consist of 
steel frames filled with concrete, and covered 
by an outside curtain of stone; they are 
erected in the most approved manner within 
twelve months from the laying of their 
corner-stones. This celerity is accomplished 
by means of three shifts of skilful workmen, 
who constantly labour with the utmost zeal 
and the best implements—during the night 
by artificial light—to make the timely sur- 
render feasible. Contractors who complete 
the work earlier than agreed upon receive a 
premium ; while those who remain in arrears 
are fined for’every day’s delay. Although 


the erection of these structures is pushed on 
with a rapidity repugnant to the mind of the 
old-school of architects, they have success- 
fully withstood every attack of the fiery ele- 
ments; in cases where their contents have 
been cremated their presence became a bar 
to the progress cf a conflagration. A build- 
ing of this class, which was constructed 
under such conditions as I have described, 
survived the Baltimore ordeal of February, 
1904. When older structures had to suc- 
cumb,-at least two of these structures bore 
the test of both flames and earthquake in 
San Francisco in 1906. It is confidently ex- 
pected that if not all, almost all, will be 
found equally staunch during any future 
conflagration, even though a proper inspec- 
tion during their construction may be impos- 
sible. In reconstructing Messina in Sicily, 
which was recently destroyed by an earth- 
quake, several large buildings of steel con- 
struction are being erected.” In hardness 
and durability concrete equals if it does not 
surpass the best stone. When timber became 
scarce it was used as a substitute by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. The continued 
existence of the ruins of their concrete 
temples erected several thousand years ago 
proves the strength of the substance. The 
supply of good cement and of concrete is in- 
exhaustible. Large buildings have been 
erected of it in many cities and in some 
suburbs at a lower cost than that of other 
material which could have been obtained for 
them. This is especially true of the Pacific 
coast. Some of the finest villas were built 
of concrete in Buenos Ayres in Argentina. 
Concrete is supposed to be proof against 
moderate earthquakes. A great part of San 
Francisco has been rebuilt of reinforced 
concrete. Pretentious but combustible 
bungalows should be replaced by comfort- 
able dwellings which will be as impervious 
to fire as to water, and which will not be, 
like the old frame houses, in need of constant 
repairs. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE AS 
A FIREPROOF BUILDING 


MATERIAL. 


In the last few years reinforced concrete 
has come into such prominence as a build- 
ing material that it is attracting the atten- 
tion of all who are in any way interested in 
building, both the owner, architect, en- 
gineer, and insurance companies. They are 
asking many questions, and it is the en- 
deavour of this paper to answer a few of 
them, although in so doing some points will 
probably be covered which are already pretty 
well known to the insurance interests, but it 
is necessary to mention them in connection 
with a more careful study of other features 
which are of such recent development as to 
be less known at present. The writer will 
first endeavour to explain some of the recent 
developments in building construction in 
this material, but as “‘recent’’ is a relative 
term, it is first necessary to explain what are 
now considered obsolete methods. 

From the earliest use of this material, re- 
inforcement, chiefly in the form of bars of 
various sections, were embedded in the con- 
crete to take up direct tension only, concrete 
being required to take care of compressive 
stress as well as shearing stresses, both ver- 
tical and diagonal. The arrangement of 
beams, girders, and panel has changed but 
little, and has followed closely the arrange- 
ment common in wood and steel construc- 
tion, the essential difference being in the pre- 
sent use of the reinforcement. Fifteen years 
and more ago a beam or girder was rein- 
forced with straight bars embedded near the 
bottom of the member and extending but a 
short distance over the supports. There were 
no bent-up bars and no stirrups and no steel 
in the top of the member over the support. 
Such beams carried very heavy loads and 
are still doing good service. Some few which 
were overloaded showed cracks, and these, 
together with the cracks which have de- 
veloped in a similar way in test specimens, 
have furnished the data for the more recent 
arrangement of the reinforcing metal. The 
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next step in advance was the use of stirrups, 
set either vertically or at an angle, em- 
bedded in the beams, and their ends project- 
ing a short distance into the panel. These 
were embedded near the ends of the beams 
or girders. A little later, in addition to these 
stirrups, some of the main bars were bent 
diagonally upwards at an angle of about 45 
degrees from about the quarter point of the 
span, and then were carried across the top 
of the beam at the support and for some little 
distance into the adjoining span. These tied 
the beams together across the support and 
formed continuous beams, thus increasing 
their strength for a given weight of metal as 
compared with the same weight of straight 
bars at the bottom only, besides tieing the 
building more thoroughly together. 


The latest development which has not as 
yet come into general use, but which ought 
to be encouraged, is of tieing all the rein- 
forcement rigidly together that goes into a 
beam or girder and so fastening it into place 
im the forms that it cannot possibly be moved 
while the concrete is being placed. When 
bars were placed loosely it was an easy mat- 
ter to displace them by an inch in height, 
which makes quite a difference in the 
strength of the resulting combination, and 
the ordinary workman or even the foreman 
does not appreciate how important it is to 
set the bars exactly right. It adds a little 
to the expense of the steel reinforcement in 
place to make up the units and place them 
rigidly in the forms, but on the other hand 
it saves somewhat in the placing of concrete 
so that the resultant extra cost is compara- 
tively small and is entirely justified. Years 
ago claims were made of the advantage of 
one type of reinforcing bar over another, and 
also of certain types of mesh reinforcement 
in the panel were claimed to be much better 
than others, with the result that when in- 
terested parties made their designs, the 
amount of metal used was not based so much 
upon engineering principles as upon the 
commercial point of selling, and it was not 
uncommon to have the reinforcement stressed 
to nearly its elastic limit, and the structure 
therefore had a very small factor of safety. 
To-day it is well recognised that a sufficient 
area of cross section of metal must be used 
to keep the working stress within reasonable 
limits irrespective of the particular type of 
reinforcement used, and while deformed bars 
give a better bond than plain bars either 
Squares or rounds, and are therefore to be 
desired, nevertheless the results obtained 
with the plain bars are so good that the 
Owner is not justified in price between de- 
formed and plain bars. 


_The latest development in floor construc- 
tion, and one which has come to the front 
very quickly, is the so-called mushroom sys- 
tem of flat floors. These are flat panels 
without any beams whatsoever supporting 
them, bearing on enlarged heads on the 
columns, the reinforcement running directly 
between columns and also diagonally across 
the panels. The expense of these floors is 
no greater than in beam construction in any 
case, and in many cases it is a little cheaper. 
The advantage is that head-room can be 
saved, which reduces the height of columns 
and walls, making a saving in the building 
in this way. A flat ceiling is obtained with- 
out the expense of a false flat ceiling, and 
from a fire protection standpoint it is desir- 
able because it is so much easier to throw 
a stream of water to any part of a large 
room without danger of its hitting a beam 
or girder and being deflected to the floor 
before reaching the farthest limit a hori- 
zontal stream can be thrown. Also in this 
ceiling there are no pockets to hold heated 
air which cannot circulate and _ therefore 
transmit heat through to the floor above, as 
exists In exposed panel construction with 
ordinary beam and girder floors. This type 
of floor can be used on spans as great as are 
ordinarily used in beam construction. The 
writer has built floors for 125lbs. live load 
per square foot on spans 2oft. by 23ft. to 
centres of columns, using a slab 7ins. in 
thickness. He has also used a slab roins. 
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thick on spans 24ft. each way, with a live 
loads of 25o0lbs. per square foot. The panel 
should be approximately square. If one 
dimension is more than 20 per cent. greater 
than the other, economy ceases in this type 
of construction, and it is then preferable to 
use beams with a panel between reinforced 


- in one direction only. 


Numerous fire tests have been made to de- 
termine both the resistance of concrete to 
actual test, and also the depth to which the 
reinforcement must be imbedded to prevent 
its being damaged. The maximum depth of 
pitting observed by the writer in actual fire 
tests where a temperature of 1,700 degrees 
IF. or more has been maintained for a period 
of five hours, has been in either walls or 
ceilings one inch to one and one-half inches. 
Also, by the examination of actual confla- 
grations, such as that at Baltimore, and else- 
where, it has been apparent that the prear- 
ranged fire tests are more severe in the re- 
sults shown by the structure than actual 
conflagrations. Therefore, if we can pro- 
tect the materials against damage in a pre- 
arranged test, they will stand any actual ser- 
vice. The consensus of opinion of engineers 
is that there should be at least one inch of 


‘concrete between the nearest point of a bar 


to the ceiling in panels, at least two inches 
below the ceiling in beams and girders, and 
also two inches of concrete outside the ver- 
tical bars in columns. In designing columns 
it is common to figure only that area of 
column inside the vertical bars when hooped 
as Carrying the load, or if hoops are omitted 
and but light reinforcement is used to pre-- 
vent bending stresses, to add an extra inch 
beyond that needed to carry the load all 
round the outside, which might be burned 
away without endangering the load-carrying 
capacity of the balance of the column 
within. If this is burned off it can be 
plastered back, giving the column the same 
fire-resisting qualities as before. 


Fire underwriters are always interested in 
knowing whether a particular structure is 
properly built or not. There is very little 
difference in outward appearance between 
one of perfect construction, that is, in regard 
to size and placing of steel, size of members, 
etc., and one which is imperfect, and the 
only positively sure way to know is either by 
inspection or by test. There is no type of 
construction where more painstaking care in 
providing for every detail is necessary 
than in reinforced concrete. Concrete is 
either good or bad. There is no half-way 
about it, and if bad effects are manifested 
before the builder is clear of his work, he is 
usually the one to suffer. When possible, 
limit the competition to reputable builders of 
experience, who have demonstrated their 
ability to erect the work in hand and who 
are known to do always good work. If this 
is not practicable then the work should be 
inspected as it goes along. A precaution 
to assist inspection as previously stated is the 
setting of the steel rigidly in place before 
pouring the concrete. The quality of the 
sand and stone used must be as carefully in- 
spected as the cement, and a sufficiently rich 
mixture required to allow for inequalities 
of mixing and placing. With well graded 
materials, and first-class workmanship a floor 
can safely be built with a mixture of one 
cement, three sand, and six stone, and as in- 
surance against uneven or poor workman- 
ship to-day it is quite common to specify a 
mixture of one, two, four, which, with 
thoroughly first-class workmanship, gives a 
stronger result than is necessary, and with 
ordinary or careless workmanship ought to 
give a job which is still strong enough. In- 
cidental to the process of construction, while 
the concrete is still green and much weaker 
than it will be with age, it is loaded fre- 
quently as heavily as it ever will be in actual 
service, and always it is loaded sufficiently 
to give a fair idea of its strength. Where 
there is any doubt of its strength, load tests 
can be applied. With these safeguards, in 
addition to-those provided by the engineer, 
architect, or building department, the under- 
writers need have no fear that a building 
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they are asked to insure is structurally weak. 

The question is sometimes asked, what 
proportion of builders now engaged in rein- 
forced concrete work are competent? It is 
impossible for one who has no wide acquaint- 
ance with builders in all parts of the coun- 
try to answer such a question. He can 
simply say that in all large cities there are 
a few builders whose ability has been proved 
beyond a doubt, and the selection of any one 
of them is insurance that good work will be 
done, and by the competition between them 
reasonable prices can be obtained, 

The other types of fireproof construction 
which are coming into competition with re- 
inforced concrete are structural steel encased 
in concrete, and this, when thoroughly en- 
cased from a fireproof standpoint is similar 
to an all-concrete building; structural steel 
frame encased in terra cotta, and to a small 
extent plaster of paris and brick have been 
used in fireproofing steel, but not to a suffi- 
cient extent to be worthy of much comment. 
Thoroughly well-laid brickwork is a good 
protection to columns, but when cast as 
arches between beams it leaves the bottom 
flange exposed, which is a serious defect. 
Actual conflagrations have conclusively 
shown that terra cotta is not so perfect a fire 
protection as concrete. This is largely, in 
the writer’s opinion, due to the fact that its 
coefficiency of expansion is high, so that it 
expands to such an extent that when confined 
between the beams it is crushed, the lower 
member falling, and thus weakening the 
floor. It is also more susceptible to a com- 
bination of fire and water, being to some ex- 
tent brittle and cracking when a cold stream 
strikes a hot surface. 


Before concrete will disintegrate when ex- 


posed to fire, the large amount of moisture 
chemically combined in the setting of the 


cement, being 20 per cent. or 25 per 
cent. of its weight, has to be driven 
off by heat, and then the vapour thus 


driven off has to.be evaporated from the 
pores of the concrete before it becomes 
sufficiently hot to crumble. The slowness of 
evaporating this vapour is probably the 
cause of concrete resisting extremely high 
temperatures for the brief period of a few 
hours, while a much lower temperature, if 
long continued, would ultimately disinte- 
grate it. Cement will resist 500 degrees 
I. for an indefinite period, while a con- 
tinuous temperature of over 7oo degress F. 
is disastrous. The cement coating of the 
stones of the concrete will resist the attack 
of fire so long that it is of less consequence 
whether the stone can be damaged by the 
fire or not. Thus pure limestone is a most 
excellent aggregate, and will not decompose 
until after the cement has, and after the 
cement has gone it is immaterial what aggre- 
gate is used, as the work has then failed any- 
way. 

Regarding the cost of this type of con- 
struction as compared with others, the large 
use has proved conclusively that it will 
compete, because the item of cost is con- 
sidered paramount in 99 out of every 100 
structures. For large buildings the struc- 
tural frame is almost always cheaper than 
the steel. Thin curtain walls cannot be built 
as cheaply on account of form work, which 
is constant for a thin wall as well as for a 
thick one, but if the wall must be sixteen 
inches or more in thickness, concrete is 
cheaper than brick. In small structures, 
such as dwelling-houses, concrete is mater- 
ially more expensive than brick or wood, 
because the form work is more irregular, 
cannot be used over, and because of the 
greater expense of supervision. This is why 
it is not commonly used in small dwellings, 
and probably will never be much used. It 
has been used and can be economically used 
for large dwelling-houses, especially those of 
simple design, where the form work is 
nearly as easy of execution as in an Office 
building or mill, 


It has been decided to rebuild the Brad- 
ford Infirmary on a central site, which is 
now under consideration. 
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PREVENTION OF STEAM IN 
DYE WORKS. 


A correspondent having raised a point 
about superfluous steam in a_ vat-room 
it may be assumed that the steam 
of which he complains is caused and 
made a nuisance by the cold air that 
is let into the shed ‘to blow the steam 
away,” and by the coldness of the walls and 
roof chilling the vapour to a temperature 
near the dew point. The only ways to pre- 
vent this are to keep the room or shed warm, 
and to warm the air as it enters. This is 
best done by a fan blowing in hot air from 
the engine or boiler house, or from an air 
heater in the chimney flue, this last being 
the cheapest method. To enable the steam 
to get away. from the vats and pans, and to 
prevent its spreading all over the shed—and 
the latter is the chief trouble—a hood is 
needed to each vessel, with a chimney or two, 
according to size. These chimneys are best 
made of wood, plumb all the way up, and 
with boards inside as well as out to keep the 
steam above the condensing point in winter. 
When these chimneys or towers are open at 
the top, or fitted with a lid as shown in Fig. 
1, or else pivoted at the centre, the net area 
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of the tower should be not less than one- 
sixth that of the surface from which the 


steam comes; with a closed top or partly- 
closed top and louvred sides, as shown in 
Fig. 2, the area should be not less than one- 
fourth that of the surface from which the 
steam comes. It is likely that our corres- 
pondent will have to use tops and louvres, as 
the uneven height of the buildings around 
will cause eddies and down-blast when the 
wind is from a direction different from that 
shown. Canvas curtains or light, wooden 
shutters, with cords and balance weights, 


may be needed by some machines at 
the hoods, and if light on to the beck 
Or vat )is -needed; the slope ‘of ) >the 
hood can be of glass. The towers 
for loose steam are not boarded below 
the roof, while those for the becks are, 
of course, boarded down to the hoods. 


Towers from the becks mean that the roof 
details cannot be settled till the position of 
the becks are known, which is as it should 
be, for a dye-house is. a huge machine, and 
no one part can be skilfully decided on with- 
out consideration of the others. Open slates 
are all right on the roof in summer, but of 
great harm in winter; for a warm roof is 
needed to prevent drip and the chill of winter 
winds blowing between the slates at once takes 
out any warmth they may getfrom steam. It 
is the drip on to finished cloth that spoils it, 
and enquirers will have found that dyers 
will endure steam, but will not have drip. 
Can the fans of the adjoining mill not blow 
into the dye-house?. They may not supply 
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enough warmth and air, but they can clear 
steam from their own region. If the vats can 


| be raised high enough to allow the spent liquid 


from them to go through 4in. hot-water pipes 
along the house to the drains, a good deal 
of warmth will be given to the house every 
time a vat is run off, and at no cost in fuel, 
and with a saving in steaminess compared 
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with the style of emptying the vats on to the 
cement floor. A warm dye-house is a clear 
one, and a cold house a steamy one. Ex- 
haust steam may be available, and can be 
used in pipes slung overhead, and if used to 
warm the entering air it can be condensed 
quickly in winter, thus saving water. Super- 
heated steam in pipes overhead will give 
warmth at no extra cost above that for or- 
dinary steam to boil only. A tubular air- 
heater for steam or to burn coke could be 
fixed on the north-western wall, and when- 
ever the prevailing wind blows, volumes of 
warmed air will get into the dye-house with- 
out help from a fan, and the house would be 
warmer and drier. The cost of this heater, 
fixed, may be £100. With a steam chimney 
direct to each vat, much smaller outlets are 
needed at the ridge, and the writer has never 
yet come across a louvred ridge that was 
satisfactory and could be relied on. Pivoted 
louvres are always an aid, and will probably 
cost less than the wind-screen our querist 
suggests. There is no need to use a steam 
pipe in the chimney to make draught; the 
vat sides warm enough air to make a cur- 
rent, and the space between the doubie 
boards keep inthe heat. To our best know- 
ledge, pitch-pine straight from.the saw, un- 
planed and unpainted, is good timber for the 
main rafters. Elm will be good for the lining 
boards of the steam chimneys. The wind 
screen described by the enquirer will not help 
the ventilator, and the timber it needs would 
be better used to cover the lower portion of 
the louvres, thus raising them higher above 
the roof, and obtaining a chimney-like action 
on the steam and air, It is the way to get 
air and warmth into the shed that is more 
trouble than getting the steam out. The 
greater steaminess in summer will be due 
to eddies and draughts on the roof, making 
a balance of air pressure, and preventing 
movement being given by the wind to the air 
in the shed. 
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THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE 


The London County Council has in con- 
templation or im hand sundry alterations and 
improvements to fire stations :— 


ClerKenwell Fire Station. 


This station is to be altered and enlarged, 
at a cost estimated at about £11,000 to 
£13,000. Room for the extensions will be 
obtained by the acquisition of No. 42, Rose- 
bery Avenue, at a cost of £1,350. By this 
rearrangement it will be possible for the 
horses to be stalled behind the appliances, 
for all the single firemen to be accommo- 
dated together on the first floor, with sliding 
poles to the ground floor, for up-to-date 
quarters for married men_to be provided on 
the upper floors of the extension, better ac- 
commodation for the long ladder, a covered 
run-in for the appliances, a separate en- 
trance controlled from the watch-room, and 
a drill tower. 


Woolwich Fire Station. 


Tenders are to be invited from selected 
firms during the present recess for the al- 
teration and enlargement of this station. 


New Station, Bromley-by-Bow. 


A new fire-station is to be built in Bruns- 
wick Road on a piece of vacant land ac- 
quired by the Council, and quantities are to 
be taken out and lithographed with a view to 
inviting tenders for the erection of the build- 
ing. 

Inspection Work. 

The work performed by the inspection 

branch of the fire brigade, and consisting 
principally of the inspection of theatres, 
music halls and other places of public en- 
tertainment, common lodging houses, and 
Government buildings, and of work arising 
out of applications under the London Build- 
ing Acts, has during the past few years 
greatly increased, the increase being most 
marked in the number of inspections made of 
buildings in which cinematograph enter- 
tainments are given, and in the number of 
reports on applications for consent to the 
erection of buildings of large cubical extent. 
The number of these applications has 
grown substantially since the clauses in the 
Council’s General Powers Act of 1908 on 
the subject became law, and a recent de- 
cision of the Building Act Committee that 
those buildings of large cubical extent in 
which fire-appliances are required to be pro- 
vided as a condition of the Council’s con- 
sent should in future be annually inspected 
by the brigade also increases the work of the 
inspection branch. The brigade inspection 
staff consists at present, apart from technical 
and clerical assistants, etc., of a superin- 
tendent, two district officers, and six station 
officers, a total of nine men, and it has stood 
at this number since 1904. In May, 1906, 
however, the number of station officers en- 
gaged on the inspection of theatres, etc., and 
common lodging houses was reduced by one, 
and in place of this station officer a district 
officer was appointed for work in connection 
with the inspection of Government buildings 
and the preparation of reports on Building 
Act applications. The reduction in the num- 
ber of men required for the inspection 
of theatres etc., and common _ lodging 
houses was made possible by the _ fact 
that the first inspections of all com- 
mon lodging houses in London were com- 
_pleted in 1906, and that since then annual 
inspections only have been necessary. The 
amount of work in connection with these an- 
nual inspections of common lodging houses 
has been fairly constant since 1906, and there 
is no likelihood of its decreasing. The num- 
ber of inspections of places of public enter- 
tainment has, however, increased by about 
7 per cent., and of those at which perform- 
ances are regularly given and_ scenery is 
used by about g per cent. Moreover the pro- 
visions of the Children Act, 1908, with re- 
gard to performances for children, or at 
which the majority of the persons attending 
are children, and the number of children 
exceeds 100, involve additional inspection 
work. 


New Divisional Officer. 


Mr. A. R. Dyer, assistant divisional 
officer has been appointed to the position 
of divisional officer (North), vacant through 
the appointment of Lieut. Sladen to the 
position of chief officer of the brigade. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRE 
IN UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS. 


At the last meeting of the London County 
Council the observations of the Board of 
trade on the precautions against fire in tube 
railways, drawn up by the Council, were re- 
ported by the Fire Brigade Committee. The 
resolutions of the Council were as follows :— 

(i.) The fire-appliances on all tube rail- 
ways, whether constructed before or since 
1904, should be periodically inspected by the 
chief officer of the fire brigade with a view 
to seeing that they are efficiently maintained, 
and in making such inspection the chief 
officer should deal with any points which 
may occur to him affecting the general ques- 
tion of, protection from fire, and should com- 
municate direct to the Board of Trade any 
suggestions which he may desire to make. 

(ii.) There should be provided on all tube 
railways, whether constructed before or since 
1904, automatic signal lights, or preferably 
an illuminated sign, which would show -on 
the platforms of stations concerned and also 
on the street level when the current to the 
live rail is cut off in either direction. 

(iii.) The owners of all tube railways con- 
structed before 1904 should be called upon 
to comply, with as little delay as possible, 
with the requirements made in that year, or 
if this is considered impracticable, such 
railways should at least be provided with— 
(a) fire-appliances as far as possible in con- 
formity with the minimum requirements 
made in 1904; (0) a hydrant, with sufficient 
hose, fitted 100 yards down each tunnel from 
each end of each platform; and (c) an in- 
combustible platform between and at the 


sides of the rails for persons to walk upon. 


(iv.) The minimum requirements, etc., as 
regards fire-appliances made in November, 
1904, should be varied by the omission of 
the observation (d) as to the fire brigade 
being prectically of no avail in the event of 
a fire obtaining a hold in a tube railway, and 
the substitution therefore of the following 
observation—‘‘In the event of a fire in a tube 
railway not being readily extinguished by 
the railway employees, notification should 
be immediately given to the fire brigade by 
telephone and by the nearest fire-alarm.” 

The Board of Trade reply on the various 
points raised is as follows :— 

As regards (i.) the Board states that the 
proposal has been communicated to the 
companies owning all the tube railways in 
London, and that these companies acquiesce 
generally in a periodic inspection of the 
fire-appliances on their respective lines by 
a person nominated by the Board of Trade. 
The Board accordingly asks that the chief 
officer of the fire brigade may be allowed to 
make such periodic inspections on their be- 
half, and the Board. suggests that the in- 
spections should, at any rate for the present, 
be made annually. The Board further sug- 
gests that it should be informed by the chief 
officer when he proposes to inspect the ap- 
pliances on a railway, and that the Board 
should then notify the company concerned, 
leaving the actual date of the inspection to 
be arranged between the chief officer and the 
company. Any recommendations or ob- 
servations which the chief officer may find 
it necessary to make would be forwarded by 
him to the Board, and communicated by the 
Board to the company concerned. There are 
seven tube railways in London, with about 
80 stations, and the inspection would conse- 
quently occupy some considerable time, but 
we are advised that the work could be under- 
taken by the inspection staff if the Council 
sanctions the appointment of the additional 
station officer recommended in the previous 


paragraph of this report. The order of 
reference to General Purposes Committee 
provides that they shall consider and report 
upon all questions relating to the duties of 
heads of departments, and we have there- 
fore informed them of the proposal that the 
chief officer should undertake the periodic 
inspection of tube railways. The General 
Purposes Committee concur in the proposal 
and are submitting the necessary recom- 
mendation to the Council accordingly. 

With regard to (ii.) the Board states that 
it is advised that there are objections to the 
proposal on the grounds both of difficulty 
and expense. The Board understands that 
at present there are switches in every signal 
box or stationmaster’s office, whereby the 
current between any two stations can be cut 
off, and that firemen could therefore always 
ascertain by inquiry, or, if mecessary, by 
looking at the switch, whether the current 
was on or off. In these circumstances the 
Board did not think it necessary to bring 
the suggestion to the notice of the railway 
companies. We pointed out to the Board 
that the positions of the signal boxes and 
stationmaster’s offices were not exactly 
known to the fire brigade, and, owing to the 
small number of officials available at a 
station, could not always be quickly 
ascertained ; and, further, that in the event 
of a fire occurring, and the stations becom- 
ing heated and filled with smoke, as was the 
case at the fire which occurred at the Moor- 
gate Street Station of the City and South 
London Railway on July 16th, 1908, and at 
other fires, there would probably be con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining access to the 
boxes or offices in question; and we urged 
the Board to reconsider the matter and 
adopt the Council’s suggestion. The Board, 
however, adheres to its opinion that the ar- 
rangement proposed by the Council is not 
reasonably practicable, and in view of this 
we do not see that the Council can take any 
further action in the matter. 

Suggestion (iii.) deals with tube railways 
constructed before 1904, when regulations 
were laid down by the Board, one of which 
was that efficient hydrants, hose, and fire- 
appliances should be provided to the satis- 
faction of the chief officer of the fire brigade. 
The Board intimates that it brought the 
Council’s recommendation before the owners 
of lines constructed before 1904, although, 
as the Board points out, it has no power to 
impose the regulations of 1904 on the 
owners of such lines. In reply the owners 
of the railways affected, viz., the Central 
London Railway Company and the City and 
South London Railway Company, have as- 
sured the Board that they are desirous of 
complying as far as possible with the re- 
quirements, and the Board understands that 
work is now in progress on both lines with 
this object. The inspection to be made by 
the chief officer will, of course, reveal the 
progress made with this work, and the chief 
officer will be able to call the Board’s atten- 
tion to any matters which he considers neces- 
sary. 

As regards (iv.) the Board states that it 
sees no objection to the substitution of the 
words proposed by the Council, and that the 
railway companies have been communicated 
with accordingly. 


In conjunction with a leading firm of Man- 
chester architects, Messrs. Fryers and Pen- 
man, architects, Largs, have secured the 
work of designing a large and important 
block of property in Manchester, which is to 
be utilised for, among other things, an ex- 
change and central agency for the Calico 
Printers Combine. It is understood that the 
building may cost from £150,000 to £200,000 
before it is completely finished. 

* * * 


At Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court yester- 
day, warrants have been granted to the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh for a new operating 
theatre; to the Edinburgh Marine Gardens 
(Limited) for a tea-room; and to John Hay 
for a tenement at Seafield Road. 
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Federation News. 


The Northern Centre. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Northern 
Centre Executive was held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Southsea, on Tuesday, July 2cth, 
when Councillor S. Easten, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, presided. The chief matter belore the 
meeting was to receive Mr. J. B. Johns)’s 
report regarding the amended N.A.O.P. 
agreement. Mr, Johnson gave his report, 
which was considered satisfactory. It was 
thought that the report would be of interest 
to all the members, and the secretary was 
instructed to have the same published in the 
official journal, and arrangements are being 
made for it to appear in a later issue. 
Several matters appearing on the agenda 
for the National half-yearly meeting were 
also considered at some length.—JAMES DEN- 
VER, secretary. 


The Northern Centre|Conciliation Board. 


A special meeting of the Northern Centre 
Board was held in Leeds on July 5th, when 
an appeal was considered from the Rochdale 
Board re joiners’ wages and working rules. 
The notice was received from the Operatives’ 
Society for an advance in wages of Yd. per 
hour—gd. to 9%d. Witnesses were heard 
from both sides, and evidence taken, after 
which the Board gave the following deci- 
sion :—‘“‘ That subject to all present notices 
for alterations to rules being withdrawn, the 
wages of the Rochdale joiners be increased 
y%d. per hour, such advance to come into 
operation on July 1st, rg10, and to remain 
in force for two years from that date.” 
Several alterations were proposed to the re- 
maining rules and adopted. The Rochdale 
employers agred to withdraw their notice, 
which had not yet expired ; therefore the de- 
cision of the Board carries. An appeal from 
the Blackpool joiners was before the meet- 
ing, but owing to the lateness of the hour 
it was agreed to postpone the hearing of 
same until the 28th ult.—James DENVER, 
Employers’ Secretary. 


Yorkshire Federation. 


The monthly meeting of the Executive 
Council of Yorkshire Federation was held at 
the Albemarle Hotel, Westborough, Scar- 
borough, on Friday, July 16th. Mr. W. R. 
Thompson (president) was ‘in the chair, and 
31 delegates were present from affiliated asso- 
ciations. The receipt of £32 13s. 4d. from 
various sources during the month was: duly 
reported. It was reported that quotations 
had been received for the insurance of horses 
belonging to the members for either trade or 
private purposes. On the motion of Coun- 
cillor W. G. England, J.P., seconded by 
Alderman J. Birch, J.P., the quotations were 
referred to the Emergency Committee. for 
consideration and report. 

The observations of the Grimsby, Leeds, 
Sheffield and Wakefield associations were re- 
ported on the draft sub-contract form sub- 
mitted for consideration. On the motion of 
Councillor W. G. England, J.P., seconded 
by Mr. T. Lindley, 1t was resolved to afford 
local associations a further opportunity of 
giving the draft agreement their careful con- 
sideration, with a request for observations to 
be submitted in writing not later than Sep- 
tember rst. 

Mr. T. Lindley, the president of the 
N.A.M.P., explained the draft proposed re- 
vised agreement with the N.A:O:P. The 
Federation. on the motion of Mr. T. Lindley, 
seconded by Councillor J. Dawson, approved 
of the revised agreement between | the 
National Federation, the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plasterers, and the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers. 

The President reported that the other 
Federations had now paid the apportion- 
ments due from them on the National Re- 
serve Fund ‘Account. On the motion of Mr. 
A. J. Forsdike, seconded by Mr. Sinclair, it 
was resolved to send a special circular to the 
local associations requesting that this matter 
be given urgent attention not later than Sep- — 
tember 3oth, with a view to the amount 
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allotted to the Federation being honoured by 
the end of the year. 

The recommendation of the National <Ad- 
ministrative Committee with respect to the 
journal being supplied to local association 
members at a reduced charge and the bal- 
ance of cost being paid out of the funds of 
the local association was considered. On 
the motion of Councillor J. Dawson, seconded 
by Mr. T. E. Taylor, the Federation ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the efforts to 
extend the influence of the Journal, but were 
strongly of opinion that the resolution of 
the Administrative Committee should be 
altered to read in the form of a recommenda- 


' tion only, and not of a resolution binding 


upon all local associations. 

A letter was read from the Wakefield Asso- 
ciation recommending the Council to have the 
report of Mr. Sinclair presented at the last 
meeting of the Council (on his recent visit 
to the Continent to inspect housing and town 
planning) printed and circulated amongst the 
members of local associations. It was pointed 
out that an official and exhaustive report had 
been issued by the Housing Reform Council 
at a-cost of 3d: per copy. 

A letter was read from the Nottingham 
Association asking whether charges were 
made for water supplied to baths having no 
direct connection, but being filled by a tap 
from the copper, and ‘emptied by a waste 
pipe which forms the swivel. It was stated 
that similar letters had been sent direct to 
local associations, and that suitable replies 
had already been forwarded. 

Mr. E. Quibell, president of the Hull 
branch, called the attention of the Federa- 
tion to what they considered to be an injus- 
tice to one of their members. 

As more is likely to be heard of the case, 
the particulars are for the present withheld. 
In discussing the case strong emphasis was 
again placed on the absolute necessity of con- 
tractors continuing their agitation for the 
insertion of-an arbitration clause in all con- 
tracts. 

A letter was read from the Sheffield Asso- 
ciation stating that the association had 
agreed with the bricklayers for one hour's 
notice being given on leaving, provided that 
there be no cessation of work during the 
said notice. Mr. Forsdike stated that the 
Sheffield Association were desirous of obtain- 
ing the Federation’s consent to notices being 
given to the bricklayers and joiners with 
respect to walking time. On the motion of 
Mr. Sinclair, seconded by Councillor G. 
Mansfield, J.P., the Sheffield Assocration 
were empowered to give notice accordingly, 
if such step is deemed necessary or expedient. 
On the motion of Mr. J. Biggin, seconded by 
Alderman J. Birch, J.P., it was resolved, in 
view of the prevalence of: holidays and the 
visit of the Belgian builders to Sheffield, that 
the Federation do not meet during August, 
and that the president and secretary be em- 
powered to make the necessary arrangements 
for the September meeting. 

The president and members of the Scar- 
borough Association afterwards entertained 
the members to tea, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to them for their gen- 
erous hospitality.—J. Davipson. 

BRADFORD ASSOCIATION. 


Joint Secretaries: J. Davidson and J. H. Hopkin- 
son, 


The monthly meeting of the Bradford As- 
sociation was held at the Builders’ Ex- 
change, Bradford, on Tuesday, July 27th. 
The president (Mr. T. E. Taylor) and several 
members were present. The treasurer pre- 
sented his report, and the President ex- 
pressed the great pleasure he had experienced 
at the last Federation meeting, when it was 
reported that the Pradford Association had 
paid its subscription and reserve fund con- 
tribution for the current year. The minutes 
of the Yorkshire Federation were read and 
considered, and a very interesting discus- 
sion took place on the case ‘of the. Hull joiner 
and Hull city architect. The form of sub- 
contract remitted by the Federation for the 
observations of. the local Associations was 
considered clause by clause, and_ several 
suggestions were agreed upon for recom- 


IOI 


mendation to the Federation. Mr. R. Raper 
reported on the proceedings of the National 
Federation meetings at Portsmouth. 


LEEDS ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Davidson, 


The Leeds Association has recently lost 
one of its oldest and most respected members 
by the sudden and sad decease of the late 
Mr. Charles Myers. His death took place 
while returning from Canada, after visiting 
a daughter and other relatives. During his 
career he had taken an active interest in 
public affairs, and was for many years a 
members of the Leeds Council. He was in 
frequent request in connection with arbi- 
tration proceedings, and his wide experience 
and expert knowledge eminently fitted him 
to act either as arbitrator or witness. A re- 
solution of profound sympathy has been 
forwarded by the Association, and the Pre- 
sident (Mr. W. Irwin) and several members 
were present at the funeral service and in- 
terment, which was largely attended. Messrs. 
W. T. Ledgard and J. H. Tomlinson were 
also present as representatives of the York- 
shire Federation. 

REDDITCH ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: F. Turner. 


The annual outing of the Redditch Master 
Builders’ Association took place on Satur- 
day, the roth inst., when the members of the 
Association, their clerks and secretary, to: 
the number of 20, had an enjoyable drive 
in a char-a-banc supplied by Messrs M. 
Huntley and Son. A start was made from 
Redditch at 8.30 a.m., and Evesham was 
reached about ten o’clock. After wandering 
about the town, a well-served dinner, over 
which the President of the Association (Mr. 
H. J. Surman) presided, was partaken of at 
the ‘‘Rose and Crown’ Hotel, High Street, 
after which the President proposed the usual 
loyal toast. The party then proceeded to 
Broadway, when an hour was well spent in. 
viewing the ancient village, and then to 
Bidford, where tea, provided by Mr. Hol- 
land, was served. A steamer was then char- 
tered, and a trip taken to Cleve Mill. On 
the return to Bidford a cricket match was 
held, two teams being. picked, of. which Mr. 
Surman and Mr. Newbould were the respec- 
tive captains, Mr. Surman’s team being vic- 


torious. The arrangements for the out- 
ing. were .made* by Messrs.: Newbould. 
and Edkins, and were admirably car- 


ried out. The President proposed that a. 
hearty vote of thanks be accorded to these 
gentlemen for the trouble they had taken. 
Mr. F. C. Huins seconded. The proposition. 
was carried unanimously, and Messrs. New- 
bould and Edkins responded. Redditch was 
reached about 10.30 p.m., and all present 
agreed that they had had an enjoyable. 
time. 


BARNSLEY ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Denton. 


The monthly meeting was held on the 14th. 
ult., Councillor G. Haigh in the chair. An. 
important discussion on the proposed 
amended form of sub-letting agreement was 
initiated by Mr. T. Lindley, drawing atten- 
tion to the provision in. the clause on the 
insurance of the building in progress, that. 
each trade should bear its share of the cost 
of insuring. The builder had usually a clause 
in his quantities to that effect, but the other 
trades had no such clause. Mr. F. Goodyer 
replied that the builder would naturally fill 
in the item for the whole of the trades. The: 
President also confirmed this-as the usual. 
course. Mr. Lindley submitted that as the 
sub-contract agreement contained a clause 
making the sub-contractor liable for his share 
of the insurance, the sub-contractors’ quanti~ 
ties should also have an item to the same 
effect. The Vice-President, Mr. E. Broley,. 


‘was of opinion that Mr. Lindley had wrongly 


interpreted the insurance clause, and that the: 
sub-contractor had no liability whatever. Mr. 
Lindley admitted that he might have done so, 
but was not sure, and he suggested that tie- 
Barnsley delegates should raise the question 
at the next meeting of the Yorkshire Federa~ 
tion :—‘‘Whether, in case of: fire or other 
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damage to building still in the hands of the 
builder, the builder would bear the whole 
cost of the insurance, or whether the sub- 
contractors would be expected to share the 
cost.: The builder members generally 
thought that some of the clauses were too 
drastic, but on the other hand, the sub- 
traders thought they were fair and impartial. 
The arbitration clause in particular was very 
adversely criticised by the builder members. 
The President remarked that the agreement 
was all in favour of the sub-contractor. Ulti- 
mately the agreement was unanimously ap- 
proved on condition that the delegates asked 
the question concerning the insurance clause 
at the next Yorkshire Federation meeting. 
The proposal to build new tea-rooms near 
the entrance to the Park, and the alleged 1n- 
fringement of the local by-laws in not keep- 
ing the proposed new building within the 
building lines, was next discussed. Several 
members criticised the action of the Cor- 
poration, stress being laid upon an act of 
injustice done to one of the members over an 
alleged infringement of the by-laws. It was 
held that as the Corporation made the by- 
laws they should certainly be the last body to 
infringe them. The Hon. Secretary was in- 
structed to draft a letter to the Parks Com- 
mittee containing a copy of the resolution 
unanimously approved, viz.: ‘‘That the 
Burial Boards and Parks Committee be asked 
to rigidly adhere to the by-laws—that is, to 
observe the building line in connection with 
the building of the new tea-rooms.”’ Mr. 
Lindley, as the President of the National 
Master Plasterers’ Association, submitted an 
abstract of the new rules to be laid before 
the half-yearly conference of the National 
Federation at Portsmouth, for their confirma- 
tion. The President urged the members to 
rally around the Sheffield Association and 
make the visit of the Belgian builders a suc- 
cess. 

The annual outing of the Barnsley Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers took place 


on Thursday, July 8th ult. The party, to the ' 


number of fifty, were conveyed in motor 
char-a-bancs to Wentworth-Woodhouse, the 
beautiful residence of the Earl ot Fitzwilliam. 
The party, who had a special permit to view 
the inside of the house, were conducted 
through the various rooms by the _ house- 
keeper, the priceless works of art, historical 
family relics of Charles the First, being 
courteously explained to the members by 
that lady. During the afternoon the annual 
cricket match was played, “Builders” versus 
“Rest of Federation,” resulting in the usual 
decisive defeat of the “‘Builders,”’ the scores 
reading : “Rest of Federation” 48, ‘‘Builders”’ 
18. The ladies of the party were specially 
catered for in a motor char-a-banc run in and 
around \the beautiful surrounding country. 
The evening was devoted to singing and the 
usual excuses by the ‘‘Builders” of their de- 
feat. However, all things good and other- 
wise come to an end, and one of the most 
enjoyable outings in the history of the Feder- 
ation terminated amidst the good wishes of 
all concerned. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO.’S EXHIBITION FOR THE HEALTH CONGRESS. 


Trade and Craft. 


The members of the recent Health Congress 
held at Leeds were invited to visit the works 
of the Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., on the Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday afternoons, 
and large numbers availed themselves of the 
privilege. At their Royds Works, a special 
exhibition of which an illustration is given, 
had been prepared showing the products of 
the company’s various works, including a sec- 
tion of a swimming bath, a park urinal in 
vitreous terra cotta, closet partitions and 
workmen’s shower baths erected in patent 
partition bricks, as well as examples of the 
company’s well-known productions in the 
way of glazed bricks, terra cotta, porcelain 
baths, lavatories, drainage specialities, etc., 
etc. Among the visitors were a considerable 
number of medical officers of health, sur- 
veyors, and sanitary inspectors, who were 
specially interested in the display of novelties 
in the way of school lavatories and urinals. 
The company provided tea and other refresh- 
ments for the visitors. 


A scheme for a gigantic railway goods 
clearing-house in London is being mooted by 


Mr. A. W. Gattie, Mr. Guy Lloyd, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. A: G. ‘Seaman, 
M.Inst.E.E. The object is to facilitate 


transit, relieve congestion, and render un- 
necessary some 75 per cent. of the goods 
vans that at present cumber the streets. The 
basis of the proposal is the use of the patent 
electric sorting and handling machinery, in- 
vented by Mr. Gattie. The clearing-house 
would be erected at a centre connecting all 
the systems of London. Plans for it have 


been prepared by Mr. R. Stephen Ayling, | 


A.R.I.B.A. There is some idea of applying 
the invention to the handling of parcels in 
the post. By merely pressing a button a 
parcel could be sorted for Manchester or 
Birmingham, as the case might be; and the 
machinery will deal with anything from a 
postcard to a heavy bale. 


* %* 


The Oldham Corporation have recently 
adopted a new fair contracts clause after 
consultation with the master builders and 
the local Trades Council. It has, however, 
not given satisfaction to either of the two 
parties. The Trades Council have con- 
demned portions of the clause, and a 
letter was read at the Finance Committee’s 
meeting from the Oldham Master Builders’ 
Association complaining of the unfairness of 
a section of the clause which provides that 
the corporation can impose a penalty up to 
£500 for the breach of a contract. The as- 
sociation contended that the penalty should 
be fixed by an independent person, and they 
should have the right of appeal to arbitra- 
tion against the corporation’s decision cn 
the question of a breach of contract. They 
also asked that a deputation should be al- 
lowed to appear before them on the ques- 
tion. It was suggested that the clause be 
allowed to remain as it is, as the section 
would not be put into operation in one out 
of five thousand cases. It was ultimately 
decided to wait and see if any complaint 
came from the Trades Council. 


* * * 


A Local Government Board inquiry has 
been held in Bedford regarding the proposal 
of the Bedford Corporation to borrow 
415,000 for a dust destructor, £25,775 for 
completion of the water supply scheme, and 
£11,000 for enlarging the mains. 


Homan’s Fire-Resisting Floors 


Have been executed in over 3,000 Buildings, and are the most efficient and economical. 


Constructional 
Steelwork of all kinds, 
Cast Iron Columns, 
Concrete Staircases, 
Granitic Work, 
Asphaite, 

en Roofs, etc. 


Offices :—17 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Telegraphic Address—“ Homan Rodger, 


HOMAN’S HOLLOW-BRICK FLOOR. 


HOMAN G RODGERS, ENGINEERS 


E.C. 
London.” 


Advantages of thie 
Construction :— 

No centering requi 

Rapidity of Cemstructien, 

Is practically seund proof, 
Qualities :— 

Light in weight, 

No discoloration of ceilings, 
No hacking of ceilings, the 
grooved bricks giving am ex 
cellent key for planer 
Moderate in price. 


Works:—NINE ELMS LANE, 8.W., & WARE, HERTS. 
Telephone No. 1026 Avenue. — 
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io) STUDENTS © 
Preparing for the Examinations of the R.I.B.A., can learn how to draw 
PART I. The Orders correctly with the smallest possible amount of study and Details of lonic and 


5 OA ICE ba Corinthian itals, 
work by utilising the invaluable drawings and data given in this publication. Capitals 


Introduction. 
The Four Orders. 


The Tuscan and Doric 
Orders in detail. 


Order upon Order and 


The Orders and their 
Application. 
The Ionic and Corin- 
thian Orders in detail. 
Details of Imposts and 
Arch Moulds. 
Intercolumniation. 
Doorways and Pedi- 
ments. 


Windows and Entabla- 
tures. ; 
Windows, rusticated 
treatment. 

Venetian and other 
Windows. 

Niches and their Treat- 
ment. 

Block Cornices, Balus- 
ters, Entablatures and 
Entasis. 

PART II. 
Details of the Orders. 
Rules for Setting out the 
Volutes of the Ionic 
Capital by (1) Gibbs 
and (2) Vignola and 
Palladio. 
© 


Examples of Arcading 
(Ionic and Doric), 


Examples of Arcading 


(Tuscan and  Corin- 
thian), 
PART III. 


Constructional Details. 


Domes. 


Pendentives, 
Staircases and 
Wreathed Columns. 


Gothic 
Vaulting. 


Circular 


Tracery and 


PART IV. 


Perspective. 


Notes on Architectural 
Perspective. 


Setting up a Perspective. 


PART V. 
Shadows. 
Explanatory matter re- 


garding the projection 
of Shadows. 


JAMES GIBBS, 


Price for Complete Work, 12/-, 
including Portfolio. 


Examples __ illustrating 
Shadows on various 
architectural details, 


We shall be pleased to forward a copy of this work on 


© 


approval to any of our subscribers. 
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Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
inc—6, Great New Street. Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 

Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
CounTiING HousE—817, Gerrard. PUBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—THE BuiLpDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

he Subscription Rates per annum are as 


follows :— 

ep cel 
At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom - - 10 10 


By Post to Canada o-\c “= =) 6° = 13 0 
By post elsewhere abroad - - - ee | 

The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 
Publisher. 

Subscribers can have bound 
complete with Index, in at a 
cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current’ week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc-, must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday- : 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. ; 


volumes 
cases, 


their 
cloth 


4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. 6d. 
Each additional line = . - - 6d. 
Three insertions* - - - 35. Od. 


*This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 
Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Compecitions Open, 
Partnerships, etc., 6d- per line- 
The above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc-, 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price ls. Monthly— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Mervyn E. MacartTxey, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features “The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,’ with Views and Measured 

Drawings. 


Tenders. 


Addressed posteards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free en application 
to the Manager, Buitpers’ Journat, Caxton House 
Westminster. : 

Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended tor publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 


accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Barnet (Herts).—For proposed new County 
Council school, for the Herts Education Com- 
peta Mr. H. A. Smith, county surveyor, Hat- 

B. E. Nightingale, Albert Em- 
bankment, S.E. < Pe O40) VO ere 

C. Miskin and Son, St. Albans 7,323 0 o 

J. Guttridge and Son, Peter- — 

borough cS cos ine 7,268 ' 0 0 
Jj. Honour gand Son, Tring <::. 7)173 16_ 8 
C. H. Gibson and Son, High 

‘ Wycombe SA Pre: Mee ae OL LG 
Thomas and Edge, Woolwich 6,594 0 o 
F. Hitch, Ware ... we ERE Pe 
C. Henson and Son, Welling- 

borough es an sas Fa 0554002 has 
Hacksley Bros., Wellingborough 6,522 ers) 


W. Wallis, Ltd., Balham 
W. Lawrence and Son, Waltham 
Cross, N. 5 


AID nes ee 53 /80,440' 0) Oo 
P. R. Paul, Waltham Abbey ... 6,395 © o 
C. H. Hunt and Son, High Wy- 
combe ea ae ae Ka O530LMOm oO 
Bosworth and Lowe, Notting- 
ham sae a ea cont (05 pes eae 
G. Jaggard, Bushey ... . 6,300) Onna 
T. Higgs, Northampton tas © G,TOGoNO 410 
Joe Parrens and = Son,*  Earith, 
Hunts eek as : 5,993 9 Oo 
*Accepted 
Burghill, near Hereford.—For construction of 
certain additions to the Council School at Burg- 


hill, near Hereford, for the Herefordshire Educa- 
tion Committee :— 


R. Friend .. £1,088 10 © 
eal e's 988 o o 
C. Cooke sd a3 984 0 Oo 
Beavan and Hodges 965 90 oO 
W. Powell 956 0 0 
W. Bowers ... 940 0 0 
E. W. Wilks* 889 10 0 


All of Hereford. 
*Accepted. 


| 
| 


Gillingham (Kent).—For extending Byron Road 
and Richmond Road Council Schools, forr the Edu- 


cation Committee. Mr. J. 
borough surveyor. 


Byron Road. 


L. Redfern, A.R.I.B.A., 
Quantities by surveyor :— 


H. E.Phillips $1,950 

West Bros. 7 wee 1,775 

F. and G. Foster ae 1,683 

G. Baker and Son ae obs 1,599 

G. Gates and Sons,* Strood ... 15535 

yo (peager a ns i wa 1,419 
Richmond Road. 

H. E. Phillips se oe nae 4920 

West Bros. ; ae cs soe 226" t39 

FB, ‘and Gaavioster™ fa os 4 82 

G. Baker and Son 689 

G. Gates and Sons* 689 

L. Seager ade ar oS 653 

*Accepted. 

Harrow.—For new County school at Harrow, 
for the Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. 
Crothall, architect :— 

G. Neal mes ade ac -. £15,550 

Holliday and Greenwood 15,400 

Rider and Son 15,218 

Mattock Bros. 5 14,987 

Appleby and Sons 14,915 

W. Johnson and Co, 14,721 

F, G. Minter 14,687 

Holloway Bros. 14,600 

C. F. Kearley 14,484 

Perry Bros. Ah 14,397 

F. and F. H. Higgs 14,320 

Mattock and Parsons 14,274 

Treasure and Son 14,13 

Lawrence and Son 13,822 

Knight and Son* 13,336 


*Recommended for acceptance 


Harrow.—For new. County school at Harrow, for 


the Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. Crothall, 


architect :— 


Mattock Bros. is an An .-» £10,100 
G. Neal 9,490 
W. Tout ; 9,246 
G, FF. Kearley 9,005 
H. Haynes 9,000 
W. J. Renshaw 8,988 
Rowley Bros. 8,905 
A. Porter. oes ine 8,779 
F. Gough and Co. 8,609 
W. Lacey oe 8,647 
W. J. Dickens ee 8,602 
W. Lawrence and Son 8,482 
Treasure and Son 8,410 
Knight and Son* 8,127 


*Recommended for acceptance 


ROOFING SLATES. 


Velinheli, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


“THE'LIFT& Hoist Co. 


Also Revolving Shutters, 


Iron Doors and _ Iron 
. Fire-Escape Stairs, | 
Premier Ironworks, 
DEPTFORD, SE. 


Telephone, No. 1062 HOLBORN 
Contractors to H.M. Government, &c. 


THE PERFECT TILE CO., 


13 & 15, Featherstone Buildings, 
Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


Tessellated and other Floor Tiles. 
Terrazzo and Cube Mosaics to anv Design. 
Fireproof Partitions. Fireproof Jointless Floors 


AGENT FOR “MODERNIA” GLASS TILES 


Sprague Electric 


ELEVATORS. 


SPRAGUE ELEVATOR CO. LTD., 
QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tel. No, 
66, WAKEFIELD. 


Tel, Address: 
“WINN NOSTELL” 


PERFECT PATENT PLASTER! 


NOSTELL BRICK AND TILE WORKS, 


NR, WAKEFIELD, 


TERRA COTTA in BUFF, RED, &c. 
ROOFING AND FLOORING TILES. 


Representateve : FRANK TALBOT, 


West Lelgh, Walton, near Wakefield. 


For particulars apply— 


The Ivoril Plaster Co., 


WRITE .. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


Terra Cotta Works, 


CLEETHORPES, 
Kor. NEW CATALOGUE or... .. 


WINDOW @ DOOR HEADS, 
TRUSSES, CORBELS, FINALS, 


CHIMNEY POTS, VASES, 
MOULDED BRICKS, &c. 


61, ALBERT ROAD, MIDDLESBROUGH, YORKS. 


er 
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Patent 


ENGLISH-MADE OAK PANELLING. 
FIXED AND WAX POLISHED COMPLETE. 


per square foot. ]/ 6 per square foot. 
/ 


— 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK, 
STAIRCASES, PANELLING, 
CHIMNEY PIECES, DOORS. 


Diploma of Honour, Franco British Exhibition, 1908. 


H. C. CLEAVER, LTD. 


35B, BERNERS STREET, W., 
and Tudor Works, Park Royal, Willesden, N.W. 


ei] 
5 


= 


The Largest Educational 
Institution in the World 
offers you a thorough 


Technical 
raining 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


—in your spare time—and 
on terms to suit your pocket. 


ACCORDION “PARTITIONS 


in well-seasoned, best quality 


Oak, Pitch Pine, or Yellow Pine. 


Pealdens of 
MISSION CHURGHES, BUNGALOWS, 
MOTOR HOUSES, etc. 


Fixed any distance. Estimates Free. 
Telephone 48. 


E. WADDINGT ON, 
Guy Street Saw Mills, Padiham, Lancashire. 


OL 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
BOOK LIST. 


Being a comprehensive Catalogue of the most recent and authoritative text- 
books on various subjects connected with Architecture and the allied 
Arts of Design, Building Construction, and Engineering, together with 
their published prices, 1908. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 34d. 


Technical Journals, Ltd., 


Caxton House, Westminster, London. 


Whatever your circumstances may be, the way to a high-g crade Here is typ’cal testimony:— « KEARSLEY, neat MANCHESTER. 


Whin I enrolled in the 1,C.S. I was a joiner. Feeling the need of a technical 
position in your chosen occupation is opened, straight and clear, educatk n ‘to help me master the more d fficult probie ms in connectic on with my 
ied work, I decide to devote my tine and energy to the stucy 0 rchitecture 
Se ea, geo pitts. BP reniy to that of the men who have first began at the Technical Schcol with bu lding Co: struction and Mathem< itics, 
had the advantage over you through educational or financial position ! put 1 found after two yer rs’ study that I wa- not making much prog ess owing t 0 
c s - he ‘ack of individual irstruction. Ithen d cidedtotakeup yo: rCi mple e Arch 
pepo’ rational Corre: Peacnn ye egies: tele brilliantly eae fectural Ccurse, and sinc doing solh er succeeded beyo d my expectations. I 4 
cessful record of 17 years in training ambitious workers for advance- have cesigned s_veral buildings. villas etc., which bs vet ern erected under my * 
h anl. ur rvay supervision, ard this I attril ute large iv to the he pfulsn instructive manner 1 
A DNS bab lilt Ce SC GNEEG OETADETE LES ore gecciai needs, w hich my stu ies have been conducted. In cenclusion,I may add that Ihavere- § 
Throughout your Course, your individual requirements receive the ceived piiv te instruction in Architecture and Surveyirg for which I havepcid § 
attention of experts holding the highest qualifications in both the theory 106 per lesson, | ut J h:.ve found your syst Senet) UTRRER HORSEALL a 
ee cectice f theireubj oat yeeros eee however ag: An impor‘art side of our organisation is “OLR STUDENT’ 41D 
vanced, may be your knowledge, you are coached from your present DEPAKTMENT,” whi h is in c ose touch with emplcyersin every district,and J 
standard right through to fullest competence for a gocd position. And devotes its«ntire ttentlon fo assisting I C. S. students in the matter of emt loyment 
endations. intrcductiors, e.c. Send for ful! p 
you are saved the Laren | and loss of time which classes entail. Peace. Mate ations. Intre qm yrite us arout any special career ~NOW. un 
: In every way, indeed, the I.C.S. system is Rs a Registrar, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, a on 
the efficient system. : (Dept. B ), International Buildings, Kingsway, Lon on, W.C. Andat Manchester Bi rmingham & Gla gow: 
F H lam iuterested in your System of Tec hnical Triining and desire to increase my earnirg power. | lease s: i 
Residents of the following Countries should address the t me, post aid freeof charge, the Book covering the subject before which I have markt dX on the Coupon and full ; 
respective LC.S. Branches:— ; information showing hr w I can succeed in same. i ) 
Canava --Toronto. Panama—Ancon. ? Mechanic: 1 Engineering. Machine Shop Pré ict'ce. ; ; 
Ixpta—Fort, Bombay. Bermuva—Hamilton. : Architecture. Sanitary Engineering. x jee H 
Sourn AFrica—Cape Town. STRAITS SETPLEMENTS — i E’ectrical Engineering. Textiles. NE MO rcececesccccnssassaces vesccccccccsctecnenscsbocsverssccooens JOereserrrersonees : 
New Ze \canp— Wellington. Singapore. : § ructurt' Fngineering. Civil Engineering. 
Avsrratia—Sydney. Porto Rrco—San Juan. 3 C'vil + ervice. Analytical Chemi try. SUrCOE ccencececseccocsonssassaresasecoysesnecoumnscsescreesusawontensaacngeasn cbeneensestes y 
Iraty—Naples. Jamarca—Kingston. : B ok Keering and Mining Engin ering 
Cutna.—Shanghai. Mex1co—Mexico D.F. ; Busin ss T aining. Steam Eng nee: ing. FF ey WATT ee eed esas doen Occupation 
P...—Manila. ARGENTINE REPUBLIC— : Gas Ate Lae Areata hh rd OR NT bade 


Honotvtv—Honolulu. Buenos Aires 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) ; ; : 4 
Biggleswade.—For the erection of Church of England Schools for girls and infants at Biggleswade, Beds., for the foundation Managers. Mr. 
Thomas Cockrill, A.M.Inst.C.E., architect, Market Square, Biggleswade. Quantities by Mr. Henry Bushell, F.S.L., 33, New Bridge Street, E.C, 


School Offices and Playground and_ Boundary Beil 
Buildings. Latrines. Drainage. New Road. Walls& Fences. Turret, Total. 
Thos, Raban and Sons, Baldock ar Hi a 42,669 17 0 £472 11 6 4319.18 2 £386 410, £439 5 1 450 10 11 £4,138 97, 6 
A. Henman and Son, Biddenham, Bedford ... sie 2,641 10 o PM i 183 6 6 414 5 8 381.10°.8 ey eee 4,028 sees 
Shrouder and Matthews, Stevenag © Ane Sor 2,6072509 72 B30%R S 125 18 1 332 (7 11 47317 8 53. 1.0 =o 4,092 8 5 
William Haynes, Sandy va Rin on aes ae 2,716 10 oO A7L 1s 0 04 17_0 TOO. 1S" Us 462 9 4 53. 3 a8 3,907 8 8 
Francis Newton, Hitchin ... cet cee Rae ae 253722 1 486 16 3 161 6 8 348 9 8 ASS ect 8 tee GR ol 3,874 0 Oo 
Coulson and Lofts, Cambridge ... eae + a 2,411 17 Oo 425 16 o I5I 10 0 360 11 o 419 6 Oo 48 0 o 3,817 0 oO 
William Wade, St. Neots ... sr Ae ace ae 2,425 0 oO 450 0 0 100 o 8 355 9 6 412° .0" 0 49° 0 *o 3,799 9 6 
Frank Welham, Eaton Socon ... aS ase ae 2,410 0 Oo 450 0 0 100 0 Oo 347 Db 9 398 0 0 48 50" 6 3.753 1 7 
Arthur Negus and Sons, Cambridge ... oer: son 2,370 0 Oo 438 14 3 109 610 302773 4 4II 19 10 46 18 2 35789014 2s 
G. Cage and Son, Buckden Ree ve ee ose 2,380 13 o 438 19 o I0I 0 oO Bon iT ro 384 10 o 46 12 0 3,687 5 0 
Chas. Wright, Langford ... ees bee Ses es 2,400 0 o 380 0 o S52 OO 350. 10" oO 400 0 0 48 0 Oo 3,663 0 o 
H. Hinkins, Royston net see oa are aes 2,22 I. 4204 8 Sees 379 16 2 ALGUsters 4917 6 3,588 Ir o 
Clarke and Sons, Cambridge 2,304 3 9 398 16 1 Dog. 57 305 14 0 401 4 8 51 8 10 3,563 12 11 
5S. Radhouse and Son, Stotfold Feb ESC: 412 4 9 85 14 7 344 18 oO 377 14.0 48 11 8 3,540 II oO 
T. Higgs, Northampton 2,223 17 07 322 17 10 03-2070 7 425 12 8 384 14 7 5116 2 3,512 T4 ‘Xr 
G. Bartle and Son, Cotton ae 2,350 0 ©. 330 0 Oo 100 0 oO 290 @® o 270.87 as ie ater 0) 3,409 7 8 
J. Bailey eng Rox Ltd., Ashwell 2,246 0 0o 377.0 0 99 2 6 eri Gay 402 15° 6 Pp Wy fe 3,408 o- © 
Treasure ros,, rpington . oe see . 2,250 0 O 395 © oO IID 0 © 255 0 © 410 0 Oo 46 0 0 35475 © 0 
Beardmore and West, Northampton ... aes one 2,122 0 ¢ 367 0 oO 99 0 o 3609 10 6 387. 0 Oo 46 13 0 BMECh® ced 
Handsworth (Staffs).—For erection of a chapel T. D. Leng, Deptford ... SIG, L800) 66 J. and M. Patrick, Point Plea- 
and entrance lodge at their cemetery at the | Kirk and Randall, Woolwich... 9,150 6 0 sant, Wandsworth *..) 28,906) Onto 
Leveretts, Handsworth, for the Handsworth Urban | C. Godson and Sons, Kilburn *Recommended for acceptance. 
District Council :— Lane pM cess mss see +++ 9,070 0 Oo 
W. and J. Webb, Great King Street 67,721 | Cari Price, 139, Bishopsgate Northampton,—For erecting a town and county 
W. Sapcote and Sons, 87, Camden Street Without ot «+ 9,062 0 0 school, Billing Road. Messrs. Norman and 
Street ees Si ae ae ur7sOne E. Triggs, Clapham ... ++ 9,000 0 Oo McKewan, architects, 4, Wood Hill, Northampton, 
J. Dallow and Sons, Blackheath ... 7,265 | C. P. Roberts and Gor, High- Quantities by Mr. G. L. Watson, Newhall Street,, 
F. J. Briley, Hay Mills ... m4 me Gs042 | oe Needs aes 8,946 0 0 Birmingham :— < 
H. Willcock and Co., Darlington | cLaughlin an arvey, Ltd., HH.’ Green _... Se re oF +. H12,368 
Street, Wolverhampton a: ose 165056 13, Brecknock Road ... an SYS Seg R. Cosford --. 42,199 
F. Johnson, Great Brook Street ... 6,930 Architect’s (Education) estimate, 49,290. Hacksley Bros. ae es 12,190 
J. Bowen and Sons, Ltd., Balsall *Recommended for acceptance. Martin and Co. ... ae ae a 11,848 
w, “Eee and” Sons, Avenue"”Road, 8° | Landon-—For erection on the “Furzedown” site, | AfChEE And Co. Sin 
Aston Manor He aes oe oe 0,546 | Wandsworth, of a secondary school for 456 girls, A. A. Clarke 11,690 
F. Rowbotham, Coventry ee ino ia oe for she london Pace E. Green we: agi on SenT OAS 
F. L. Jones, Darlington Street, Wol- ones ae "2 " W. Heap iss "ae ae = eo et T5030 
verhampton ee Ae ie Bape ety MaKe! Hill Eee ap “ae +1; 436,034 0 0 Sharman and Son ae ste ws 11,440 
J. Barnsley and Sons, 102, Ryland Wh ece ee niaebies Street, 2 3 Hickman 11,200 
Ss eM ope ae re ae ise 96,248 f Sees Seoy SIE 2 Higgs a ne Aa ae 10, 
Fat Saith, 418, Moseley Road ... ae Me eee Ltd., Wolverhamp- Pr ee Ap. Hawtin,* Northampton vA 
a face af 2 Bey ) AGE Fe for Bee Re * 
Mec ey ee Sarat el ee ae Ania 7 
W. Bishop,* King’s Heath ...  ... 5,999 Norwood Me} sic) sos 93 5;1807R0) Mo Wealdstone.—For new Council school at Weald- 
: S Rest Sf Birmingham: Leslie and Co., Ltd., Kensing- ; | stone, for the Middlesex County Council. Mr. 
*Accepted. ton os ae ae +. 34,5976 6 © | H.’G. Crothall, architect :-— 
F G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd., : Mattock Bros. oes ee eae --- £9,160 
London.—For enlargement of Queen’s _Head 1, Albemarle Street ... -. 34,769 0 oO | W. Tout Be ie aL aa eo. GlTES 
Street School, for the London County Council :— C.’ Wall, Ltd., 4,  Lloyd’s C. F. Kearley We x rs Ao. gees 
A. E. Symes, Stratford «+ £9,656 0 o | Avenue... os Py oc 4,005) SONS F. Gough and Co. 8,920 
Treasure and Son, Ltd., Upper J. Carmichael, Wandsworth 34,236 0 «© W. Lacey . ees Se ae .-- 8,908 
Holloway see see 9,468 o o W. Johnson and Co., Ltd., | H. . Haynes ak re ee ... 8,900 
Patman and _ Fotheringham, Wandsworth Common ses) 345083 NOLO Rowley Bros. ote ae see -» 8,806 
Ltd., Islington see +++ 95440 0 © Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd., W..J. Renshaw ... A Ra oe 8 G25 
J. Chessum and Sons, a, Kensington ae ee vee 33,0 S4E OAS | W. j. Dickens ae aes =< «-» 8,496 
South Place oes oo. ses 0,30 O O J. and C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper W. Lawrence and Son ... = ... 8,422 
L. H. and R. Roberts, Islington 9,257 0 o Norwood a aS rh. Eshovis G) GC | Treasure and Son aa a po soa 
J..and C, Bowyer, Ltd., Upper Holliday and Greenwood, | Knight and Son* Ge eTEaS 
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One of the speakers at the 
Health Congress stated 
that in an ideal city there 
would be no houses with 
basements, which help to spread disease, 
and especially tuberculosis. The disfavour 
with which basement houses are at present 
regarded—a fact which is causing great 
trouble to the ratepayers and corporations 
of various districts in and around London— 
is not due, however, to any fear about the 
hygienic disadvantage, but to the more 
mundane reasons that it involves more 
running up and down stairs, and that the 
basement is especially disliked by servants. 
The question of running up and down 
stairs could be quite easily solved by put- 
ting in an ordinary or a service lift, a 
remedy that is practically the rule in 
London West-End basement houses, always 
in certain demand because of their situa- 
tion. The real reason is that the servants, 
especially if there are only one or two, do 
not care to live in the basement, and there- 
fore will not stay in a basement house, 
and as it is easier to get houses than ser- 
vants, the basement house is becoming a 
drug on the market. How to convert a 
basement house is a very difficult problem. 
Practically the easiest way would be to 
lower the ground round the house, or put 
in much larger areas. To put in a false 
floor makes the ground floor too high, and 
yet not sufficiently so to allow of a mez- 
zanine. When one considers the very large 
districts in the London area which are 
practically covered with suburban houses, 
it is more or less certain that this problem 
of the conversion of basement houses will 
have to be tackled, and the owners of this 
class of property might do worse than in- 
stitute a competition for the best method of 
doing the work. 


Basement 
Houses. 


If the authorities of Croy- 
Improvements ? don have flattered them- 

selves that their ideas of 

progress would receive an 
official blessing from the general Press, 
they must by this time have been disagree- 
ably surprised. Both the daily and weekly 
papers of all shades of political opinion un- 
hesitatingly condemn the proposal to pull 
down the Whitgift Hospital, which, as 
_stated by one daily, “is the only building 
which gives that town distinction.” 
Evidently the words “Progress”? and “Im- 
provements”’ are not so all-sufficing in an 
argument as they once were. Another 
“improvement” is the probable removal of 
the statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross 


to improve the approach to the new en- 
trance to the Mall. What at first promised 
to be a very fine entrance seems likely to 
turn out poorly in result—not through any 
fault of the architect, but through the 
stinginess of Government departments, 
which could not countenance the erection 
of a purely decorative feature like the Arc 
de Triomphe at Paris. The Mall arch has 
been used to provide additional rooms for 
the Admiralty, and, in consequence, the 
whole erection is ruined from the architec- 
tural and town-planning points of view. 
As the “Morning Advertiser’’ leader says : 
“The Charles’ I, statue ought not to be 
moved merely in order to improve the un- 
improvable, It is a remarkable fact that 
our authorities, whether city or municipal, 


.seem to have the most inadequate idea as 


to the value of old buildings and 
memorials. When they sweep them away, 
they always speak of improving things; 
whereas nothing new in this country is an 
improvement on the old. It is generally 
Americans who estimate England’s old 
buildings at their proper value. Every 
Town Councillor: ought to be compelled 
to spend at least a year in the States, or in 
the Colonies, in order to learn how to 
appreciate what he seems to dispise in this 
country.’’ We do not think that an archi- 
tect could put the matter better. 


The controversy on back- 
to-back houses in the 
“Yorkshire Daily Post’’ 
has assumed extraordinary 
proportions. So far as Leeds is concerned, 
opinion is very sharply divided on the 
merits and demerits of the back-to-back 
type of house. Though we ourselves are 
strenuously opposed to any enactment 
which would encourage or allow the further 
erection of such dwellings, it would be idle 
to contend that the protagonists of this 
type have not made out certain points in 
favour of it. The principal advantage is 
the fact that whatever space of ground is 
allotted to the house, occurs all in one 
piece, and the miserable back yard and 
front garden of the average “through”’ 
house, too small separately to be of any 
value, when put together form a respect- 
able kind of yard or garden. The other 
point which is advanced by many corre- 
spondents is that these houses are not so 
crowded on the land as is the cas2 with 
the “through” type of house. The rows of 
houses are 66ft. apart, and one writer states 
that though “through’’ scullery houses (by 
which we take it he means houses with a 


Back-to-back 
Houses. 


kitchen-living room and separate sc ullery) 
can be built 48 to the acre, other small 
“throughs’’ in other towns are built 82 to 
the acre, and the modern back-to-back 
only 44 to the acre. The only point about 
these figures is the apparent generusity of 
the owners who are content to have only 44 
houses to the acre, instead of the 48 or 82 
which they might have. If these figures 
are to be trusted, the Yorkshire owner 
must be acclaimed as of more generous dis- 
position than the owners in most parts of 
the United Kingdom. Very much depends 
on the width of the streets and the back- 
to-back houses. It is doubtful if legal 
enactments can decide how much open 
ground should be left in front of such 
houses. As regards cleanliness, it is the 
people more than the houses which are in 
fault. The question which would naturally 


‘arise in most minds is whether the back-to- 


back type of house gives more opportuni- 
ties for dirt and neglect than the “through” 
type of house. 


It is a sign of the times 
that at the annual meeting 
of the Improved Indus- 
trial Dwellings Company 
the Chairman should have felt it necessary 
to state that the big block tenement was 
now a thing of the past, and it would not 
be wise to build more of them. There is no 
doubt that the public is being so quickly 
educated to the advantages of cottages on 
Garden City principles, that it is not likely 
to want to live in “layers,’’ as one writer 
not inappropriately terms it. But it is par- 
ticularly desirable, if we are going to build 
horizontally instead of vertically, that we 
should build on some definite plan. In such 
case, London will spread out in all direc- 
tions, and if the question of main roads is 
not carefully considered in connection, it 
will be almost impossible to get in and out 
of it by road under half a day’s journey. 
The authorities at Paris, now engaged on 
the levelling of the fortifications, have a 
better idea how to do these things. The 
destruction of the fortifications marks a 
great change in the building ideas of Paris. 
It is well known that Paris is a city of flats 
and that Parisians have been forced to 
build upwards because of the natural 
limitations of space set by the fortifications. 
Now that these are to disappear, the 
necessity for building flats outside the line 
of the fortifications disappears. The 
Garden City Association of France and 
the authorities are already working on a 
scheme to devote a large part of the space, 
formerly covered by the fortifications, for 


Cottage 
Dwellings. 
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the purpose of public gardens, thus form- 
ing a belt of green and trees all around the 
city. Something of the same idea should 
be thought out in connection with the 
spread of London. We have again and 
again called attention in these columns to 
the nature of the property which is being 
put up all round London, and the recent 
inspection by a Local Government Board 
inspector at Enfield only emphasises what 
has already been said. “Before the present 
century is half through, all round London 
will exist a network of slums, infinitely 
worse than those once found in the centre 
of the Metropolis. These were often over- 
crowded, but many had the merit of being 
well and substantially built. It was only 
the grasping nature of the landlords and 
the filthy habits of the people that com- 
bined to bring them to their evil state. 
Within a few years jerry-built houses will 
be uninhabitable. It is impossible for it 
to be otherwise. A well-built house can be 
restored, but you cannot do this when the 
structure is rotten from top to bottom.”’ 
This intimation of the “Bradford Daily 
Telegraph” is followed by an enquiry as to 
what. the Health Committee’s By-Law 
Committee and Inspectors have been doing 
to allow this kind of thing. Probably some 
of the property in question was erected 
before the by-laws were properly ad- 
ministered, but much of the bad building 
is due not to bad material, over which the 
authorities can exercise some control, but 
to the bad methods of putting it together, 
generally due to the fact that the specula- 
tive builder sub-lets the work, and fails to 
exercise due supervision over the men who 
carry out the various trades on piece-work. 
In a number of speculative houses lately 
brought to our notice, the woodwork is per- 
fectly sound, but it might have been cut 
with a hatchet. The defects in the joints 
had been made good with stopping, and 
painted over, and this kind of work was 
only typical of the rest of the construction. 


The proposal, which 
Earl Wemyss has em- 
bodied in two resolutions 
to be moved in the 
House cf Lords, by which a certain num- 
ber of peers are to be delezated to repie- 
sent each of the National Trading and 
other Societies and Institutions, is a pro- 
posal which may have a certain political 
object, but on gencral grounds cannot 
fail to commend itself to the members of 
the learned professions and organised 
trades. It is by the Upper House that all 
legislative proposals should be subjected 
to a close and scientific scrutiny before 
they are passed into law; and in the 
nature of things cautious deliberation ana 
detached survey of the possibilities of 
legislation cannot be expected in the 
House of Commons, which is necessarily 
swayed by the clash of interests and the 
requirements of party loyalty, inherent 
defects in all popularly elected wodies. 
But the Peers should be in a position to 
give a more mature consideration to the 
measures that come before them, and to 
have at command the views of the 
“organised brains of the Nation’”’ should 
be of material value in the conduct of 
their deliberations. Architecture and 
architects invariably obtain such a poor 
hearing from our legislative bodies that 
it is not surprising to find the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the Royal 
Academy of Arts in tne forefront of the 
societies and institutions that approve of 
Earl Wemyss’ idea; and the National 
Federation of Building Trades’) Em- 


ployers is among the supporters of the 
movement. 


Representation 
in the Lords, 


GERMAN DECORATION. 


That the German temperament demands 
very different surroundings to that of the 
English is very clearly evidenced by the 
characted of the decoraticn and furnishing 
in modern German houses. Readers who 
have seen illustrations of German interiors 
will not need to be told how bad the general 
level of- the work is; so bad in fact that it 
can only be explained by some trait in the 
national character which is not clearly 
understood by English people. A writer in 
the ‘‘Westminster Gazette’ gives some inter- 
esting particulars of the decoration cf 
modern flats which will probably convey to 
readers not acquainted with German work 
some idea of the extremities to which Art 
Nouveau can go. For instance, it is in 
decorative details that the Berlin architect 
shows his uncivilised taste, and lack of 
knowledge of the fitness of things. The 
underlying idea is that a dwelling-house is 
something apocalyptic and awe-inspiring. 
The statuary—and nearly all houses have 
statuary or carved stone—is always of this 
character. Some houses boast artificially 
pitted gargoyles, which might have come 
from Notre Dame. Others are adorned with 
sphinxes. Scraggy or enormously fat nude 
females project from over every second win- 
dow. Even angels blowing trumpets ap- 
pear, and one house may be seen with a 
citation from Bismarck emblazoned in blue 
and white mosaic on the facade. The top 
central window of a house is shaped like 
an enormous mouth, and above this mouth 
are painted in purple a ‘‘Kaiser moustache” 
and a pair of gigantic eyes topped with 
gold mosaic eyebrows. The interiors of 
only the very latest flats are decently decor 


ated, and not many of these. The Berlin 
decorator can leave: nothing alone. You 
see, for instance, an entrance-hall behind 


the common door of the flat-house, a hall 
with walls of plain oak-panelling done in 
excellent style. But the decorator, for some 
crazy reason, in some prominent place will 
have stuck up a highly carved panel with 
some ugly design, and all the relief parts 
gilded gorgeously, and _ even sometimes 
coloured. Marble is used in many of these 
halls, but it is almost always gilt in parts, 
or broken with masses of cheap mirrors, 
which recall publichouses. The staircases 
are lighted with stained-glass windows, 
treated in melancholy Secessionist style. 
Some of the latest flats have hall-doors 
painted pale greens and yellows and decor- 
ated with coloured bands, silver stars, and 
other tawdry figures. One I came across 
had all letter-box slits shaped like drooping 
mouths. It is, however, the electric lamps 
in hall and on staircase which show Berlin 
taste at its worst. The Berlin lamp manu- 
facturer’s ingenuity knows no limit. One 
great hall lamp carries on top an immense 
pink plaster Nereid seated on a glittering 
dolphin, from which, instead of fins, project 
two gigantic imitation stags’ antlers, from 
the points of which, in turn, hang electric 
bulbs. In another house is a vast chande- 
lier shaped as a tree, on the branches of 
which sat owls, out of whose eyes gleaned 
electric light. Underneath hung the strings 
of cheap green glass beads without which 
no New Art lamp is considered complete. 
With all the advance in German education, 
it is astonishing that such crudeness should 
still persist. 

The interior of the vast majority of these 
little flats show no more taste, but they meet 
the needs of the German middle-class, which 
above all things dreads simplicity, dreads it 
so much that sometimes you will find an 
advocate or doctor of good position who will 
hang strings of dusty artificial flowers across 
his entrance hall. You will find quite small 
flats which in the nature of things would 
be cheaply furnished, the ceilings of which 
are gorgeously decorated with gilding and 
colours. The very newest flats show a re- 
action against this, and some decorators are 
daring enough to paint their entrance halls 
a plain white, and leave the ceilings alone— 
except for an innocent moulding. 
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Mr. Mervyn Edmund Macartney,. 


B.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 


Mr. Mervyn Macartney took his B.A. de- 
gree at Lincoln College, Oxford, in_ 1877, 
whence he proceeded to Mr. Norman Shaw’s- 
office. While there he received his first com- 
mission to erect some studios in the West- 
End, and from that time he has been busily” 
employed, chiefly in domestic practice. 

His name is intimately associated with 
the revival of the Renaissance tradition. 
Even during the time he was a pupil with 
Mr. Norman Shaw, whose practice at that: 
time was entirely in the older tradition, he 
was a whole-hearted Palladian, and his in-- 
fluence since then has been exerted to cause- 
the dropped threads of this tradition to be 
gathered together. 

We are scarcely able to understand the 
difficulties which had to be overcome by the: 
pioneers in this work, for to-day the general 
trend is in the direction of the Renaissan<s. 

The essence <f this, as of the classic styles, 
is proportion, and this Mr. Macartney con-- 
siders the vital quality of architecture. 

It is a small matter, perhaps, but the pro-. 
portion of glass panes is to him a matter of 
importance, and this consideration affects. 
the design of the windows themselves, so, in 
the same way, every feature is considered in 
relation to the whole. It can be conceived 
that this view of the Renaissance allows- 
of the utmost simplicity, and many of Mr. 
Macartney’s houses are noticeable by the- 
absence of all whigmalieries and fussiness. 
In small houses and cottages he is exeremely 
fond of using an oblong plan with a simple 
tipped roof over it—quite plain, but pos- 
sessing an intimate charm and a homelike: 
quality, in marked difference to the self- 
conscious cottage building that is so much: 
affected in garden suburbs. 


While preparing, in conjunction with Mr. | 


Belcher, his most important book, “The 
Later Renaissance in England,” Mr. Macart-- 
ney cycled over nearly the whole of Eng- 
land, and his wide knowledge of this style 
is a source of embarrassment to his friends, 
who, knowing his interest, keep him apprised 
of their finds, though it is seldom they dis- 
cover anything not already known to him. 
It is interesting to know that this book is. 
well considered in America, where it is re- 
garded as a text book. 

In the recent revival of the crafts, Mr. 
Macartney was a prime mover. He was one 
of the founders of the Artworkers’ Guild, 
and occasionally exhibited at their exhibi-: 
tions pieces of furniture made from his de- 
signs, which are always marked by a playful’ 
originality, never owtré, but with a quiet un- 
obtrusive touch of scholarship. For him- 
self, however, he prefers antique things, and 
he possesses a splendid collection of old fur- 
niture, silver, and china. 


A pioneer in many things—in architectural — 


education, in town planning—he was one of 


the first men to re-introduce architectural — 


planning of gardens. We do not mean 
formality carried to the extreme, but a con- 
sidered disposition of terrace, garden wall, 
pond, and accessories of this kind. Of 
flowers he is passionately fond, and no gar- 
den of his but has its long herbacious border 
flanking a path. 

The garden at Frithwood House, North- 
wood, near Pinner, is a very good example 
of his work. It is laid out cn a sloping piece 
of ground, two brick terraces with pleasantly 
arranged steps are placed in front of the 
house, and in the axial line is a wonderful 
bower of roses trained in a quite OrientaF 
fashion, with flower gardens all round and a 
fish pond at the side. 

His recent book on ‘‘English Houses and 
Gardens of the 17th and 18th Centuries,” 
will be fresh in the minds of readers. It 
consists of a number of illustrations of old 
houses and gardens reproduced from engrav- 
ings by Kip and others. His notes display 
a wide knowledge of the subject. 
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It is to be regretted that Mr. Macartney 
has not done more public work. His design 
for the South Kensington Museum was 
marked by vigorous simplicity. The front 
was composed of great masses of masonry in 
several planes, very severe, but there can be 
little doubt that it would have made a mag- 
nificent building. 

More recently he submitted a fine scheme 
for the Strand Crescent. In these works he 
displayed an exhaustive knowledge of the 
Renaissance illuminated with real thought, 
and inspired by a splendid feeling for pro- 
portion, 

Unfortunately, his houses—a number of 
them in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells—are not easily accessible, but they are 
all restful pieces of architecture. 

In many counties, he has built in the 
vernacular, in brick, in stone, tile, and slate, 
With consummate mastery of his materials. 
And many of his houses to-day look as if 
they were part and parcel of the country-side 
they adorn. One of the early houses, “Kent 
Hatch,” Westerham, is a large, half-timber 
building, evidently inspired by Mr. Shaw’s 
work. ‘Court Hayes,’’ Oxted, another early 
work, in brick and stone, has a fine architec- 
tural terrace. ‘‘ Shandon,” Tunbridge Wells ; 
“Champions,” ‘‘Scearn Bank,” “Sandhills,” 
are large houses all in Surrey. 

Bussock Wood, near Newbury, the subject 
of our centre plate, is a recent work of Mr. 
Macartney, and has been built for Sir M. F. 
Montagu-Pollock, Bart. It is situated on 
some rising ground a few miles to the north 
of Newbury, close to the remains of a British 
camp. The south front commands fine views 
over a hilly country, and through a gap in 
the trees the tower of Newbury Church can 
be seen. The main entrance, on the north 
side, approaches the house at right angles 
through a thick wood. The walls are built 
of a local red brick, with dressings of Port- 
land stone, and the roof is covered with old 
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& The Smoking-Toom is one of the principal rooms in the house. 
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tiles. The eaves cornice is of wood. The 
gardens are being laid out in a formal man- 
ner; the fish nond is shown on the view 
of the south front. The forecourt is sur- 
rounded with walls, but the photograph was 
taken before they were built. 


““Swaylands,” Kent, is a huge place, the 
front extending for 500 ft. Mr. Macartney 
added the conservatory, picture gallery, etc. 
He built a new boarding-house at Bradfield 
College, in a quiet Georgian style. 

“Welders,’’ at Chalfont, St. Peters, Bucks., 
is an extremely interesting building. The 
front consists of three gables with rounded 
tips, very cleverly designed. Mr. Macartney 
has also built farmhouses in Kent, Somerset, 
and Sussex. 

At Angley Park, near Cranbrook, Kent, he 
built several gate lodges, cottages, and made 
additions to the house. The house is some 
sixty years old, and a very poor piece of 
architecture. Mr. Macartney’s work was en- 
tirely in the interior. 

Frithwood House, Northwood, near Pinner, 
is a quiet, Georgian house in brick and tiles, 
very simple and effective. A town house of 
Mr. Macartney’s can be seen at 167, Queen’s 
Gate. 

The house at Woolhampton, which is now 
illustrated, is on the point of completion, 
and is Mr. Macartney’s third home. Readers 
of the ‘Builders’ Journal’ will remember the 
interiors of his first house at 52a, Berkeley 
Square, which was published April 13th, 
1904, and of his cottage at Silchester Com- 
mon, published March 23rd, 1904. 


Some three years ago Mr. Macartney was 
appointed the surveyor to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and we may rest assured that this, our 
finest building, is in safe keeping. Soon 
after his appointment the decorative schemes 
suddenly stopped. Some recent work of his 
may be seen in the Chapel of SS. Michael and 
George, where a new reredos in oak, marble 
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steps and bronze gilt altar rail have 
cently been installed from his designs. 

A useful development of the practice of 
published measured drawings is the ‘ Prac- 
tical Exemplar of Architecture,’’ which Mr. 
Macartney started some years ago in the 
‘** Architecturai Review,’? and in which the 
measured drawings are accompanied by ex- 
planatory photographs. The idea of the 
Exemplar is to teach students and others the 
relation of architecture by its geometrical re- 
presentation. The older architects seemed to 
know intuitively the weight of mouldings and 
cornices, etc., at various levels, but the pre- 
sent generation cannot without great experi- 
ence understand this. 

Mr. Macartney has many activities. He is 
an examiner to the Board of Education, also 
a member of the Board of Architectural Edu- 
cation. Mainly through his efforts and 
through his researches into the system of 
architectural education in America, our own 
system has been largely remodelled, and will, 
doubtless, be further improved. He is also 
a member of the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, and figures on the 
Prizes Committee. Following the Editorial 
Committee of the ‘‘ Architectural Review,” 
of which he was a member, Mr. Macartney 
became the Editor of that magazine, a posi- 
tion he still holds. He is also a vice-presi- 
dent of the Architectural and Topographical 
Society, and a member of Town Planning 
and other committees. In architectural poli- 
tics he is an anti-registrationist ; and in sport 
is particularly fond of the good old game of 
bowls. 

It is not only in his work that Mr. Macart- 
ney upholds the best tradition of English 
architecture: his relations with his builders, 
with his assistants are all marked by con- 
sideration and courtesy, and the consequence 
is the creation of an esprit de corps, and a 
unanimity of ideals, which make for good 
work. 


re- 


T. Lewts. 


F.S.A,, ARCHITECT. 
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The ceiling is of cedar, and the walls are lined with unpolished Spanish mahogany, the doors being polished. 
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This is the principa: entrance to the estate, the walls being taced with 1ocal red bricks, with dressings ot Bath stone, 
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THE ECOLE DES BEAUX 
ARTS. 


Its: Teaching and Its Influence on American 
Architecture. 


By Paul Cret. 


The poor Ecole des Beaux Arts has been 
the cause of a great deal of writing in 
America in the past few years. Criticisms, 
complaints, denunciations are heard every- 
where. If an architect, too skillful for his 
competitors, wins a competition, it is the 
fault of the Ecole. That the Renaissance, 
happening in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, superseded Gothic, which was old and 
no more in harmony with the new ideas of 
men of this period, is the fault of the Ecole. 
That the generation of artists of the three 
following centuries were so much in error as 
to keep on in this way, following out the 
spirit of the Renaissance, is the fault of the 
Ecole. What difference does it make if these 
artists did create masterpieces? What dif- 
ference does it makes if they did have no 
prejudices, and that, though they were 
nearer the spirit of the thirteenth century 
than we are, and still had the same skilled 
workmen (which we have not), they never- 
theless broke away from the old forms of 
their own free will. They were wrong, every 
one of them—or soit has been decided by the 
critics, who without a doubt alone have a 
sane judgment, the true artistic method, and, 
I hope, the way of using both of them. 

Meanwhile the Ecole, which is the pre- 
text for all the noise, looks calmly over the 
river that reflects the Louvre, the water-jet 
in the courtyard of the Murier springs 
serenely from its ivy-covered basin, and 
Poussin and Puget stand calmly oblivious on 
either side of the entrance gates. Amid 
these almost cloistral surroundings ‘the 
students go to spend a few years of a new 
life, laugh, become enthusiastic, and start in 
every direction to try in many different coun- 
tries to put into lasting form their aspira- 
tions and personal qualities—high, it may 
be, or vulgar, ingenious or commonplace. 

The critics accuse; the Ecole does not 
answer. Its function is to give to those who 
ask for it the only thing a school can give— 
a method of work. It makes no effort to 
bring people to its classes; it prints no ad- 
vertisements, no circulars filled with 
promises. Its purpose is not to defend nor 
to promulgate any special theories: The 


right to teach is the right of everyone at the 
Ecole—provided, only, he can obtain a 
sufficient number ot followers. And he may 
teach what he pleases. A newcomer may 
open an atelier to teach Oceanian or Roman- 
esque, or be a fanatic in Art Nouveau or 
Tudor—the Ecole does not object. His 
pupils have selected him, and are following 
him because they want him, and only so 
long as they want him. It is the most liberal 
organisation I know. It was an American 
who said, some years ago, to one of the pro- 
fessors of the school: ‘‘What differentiates 
your school from those I saw in Italy, in 
England, and in Austria, is its’ complete 
liberalism ; the way in which a pupil here is 
treated as a man—as a man who has the 
right to select his own master, to choose his 
own artistic way.” 

Fifty years ago, at the time of the reaction 
in favour of the Middle Ages, due mostly to 
the deep researches of Lassus, Viollet le 
Duc and others, influential people tried to 
diminish this liberty by creating a regular 
course in esthetics, with examinations—that 
is, to impose on all students a certain appre- 
ciation of beauty. The professor selected 
for this chair was Viollet le Duc—whose 
ideas on modern architecture, while excel- 
lent for a few, were very bad for the major- 
ity. As the pupils of the Beaux Arts are 
between twenty and thirty years of age, they 
are no longer schoolboys; and the most of 
them have the necessary culture to admire 
what is worth admiring without being told 
when to admire. There was a sort of revolu- 
tion, the Government gave way, and only 
those who wanted to, took the examination 
in esthetics. Since then every course, apart 
from the scientific and technical courses, is 
optional—and the student does not have to 
subscribe blindly to any formule. 

To discuss the methods of the Ecole is, 
then, a task as endless as the one of the 
Danaids. The professors are many, and 
when one dies or retires his place is taken 
by a younger man with very different ideas. 
The principles of the Ecole are really those 
of contemporary French architecture. The 
professors are nothing more than architects 
following honestly their profession, with 
varying success. The only point in common 
between them is devotion to their art and to 
their teaching—which is not for them a pro- 
fession. 

As for the pupils, their object in life is 
not to obtain the Prix de Rome. It is to 


‘ 


become more proficient in their profession. 
But those who obtain the Prix de Rome (who 
are said with some disdain to have simply 
proved that they are past masters in scholas- 
tic theories and able to teach them to others) 
are first of all architects, some of whom have 
built in France buildings whose perfection 
of study, care in construction and perfect 
adaptation to modern needs have made them 
the types of Nineteenth Century Architec- 
ture, 

We are too near to give recognition to men 
like Labrouste, Duc, Coquart or Vaudremer ; 
or, rather, most writers on art have not the 
necessary clearness of mind to appreciate 
what makes an architectural work a master- 
piece, but are largely influenced by the 
opinions of other people, which they simply 
adopt as true. That is of small importance ; 
papers do not prevail against monuments, 
and artistic criticism is the most ridiculous 
thing to read fifty years afterwards. 

That there is a French influence in modern 
American architecture is true beyond a 
doubt. The influence does not date back for 
the last decade, but has been apparent for 
thirty years at least—to say nothing of the 
first influence, too rapidly checked, which 
produced the plan of the city of Washington, 
and inspired some southern buildings. 

Some may wonder that the importation 
was made without a protest from the general 
public. ‘If anyone had attempted to import 
the railroad system from France, or the 
banking ‘system, the thing would not have 
passed so easily. Is it not, then, time to 
stop and consider?” they ask. Yes, but the 
importation of French architecture came 
about because there was a need for it. There 
would be no point in importing the French 
railroad system, when the American system, 
which developed simultaneously with it, is 
perfectly adjusted to American needs and 
ideas. But in architecture there is something 
more in France than in America. The sim- 
ple fact that it has been brought in without 
a single protest from the general public is 
proof enough that the general public could 
not get along without it. 

At the same time the United States was 
importing formal architecture from France, 
they were borrowing domestic architecture 
from England—which is a new proof of what 
is somewhat compulsory that, in these im- 
portations, a nation goes in different ways to 
different countries to bring back what it 
wants. 
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art to see how a power greater than the reasoa 
of the individual seems to regulate these 
transactions—to see how in the Sixteenth 
Century France borrowed fiom Italy what it 
needed to rejuvenate its art—and that with- 
out abdicating the smallest portion of her 
national originality ; for I do not believe that 
anyone conversant with these questions can 
find a similarity between the French Renais- 
sance and the Italian other than in mere 
detail or ornamentation. 

At the origin of every art there is a foreign 
influence—no art is national from its begin- 
ning. I would be ashamed to write so 
evident a truth if I had had no opportunity 
to read monthly dissertations in which it 
seems to be ignored. The Greek architecture 
was borrowed, the Roman architecture, the 
Gothic—but that takes nothing from their 
glory, which is to have assimilated hetero- 
geneous elements and to have wrought them 
into a harmonious whole. 

In my window one winter I had some 
tulip bulbs from which I was expecting an 
abundant bloom of flowers with the first 
March sun. The green stems came up, but 
when they reached their full development 
the buds did not open. Like a _ poor 
gardener I had forgotten to let the bulbs 
stay in the shade to ‘delay their opening and 
give the roots time to accomplish their work 
underground, in order that the plant might 
later on have the necessary strength to 
bloom. I ask my contemporary not to do 
as I did. Remember that from having 
broken too soon the artistic intercourse with 
Europe, American architects killed Colonial 
architecture which was so full of promise. 
They are at work again, accumulating mate- 
tial from France, England, and Italy. The 


to. the professional man, 


years for the formation of an art does not 
correspond to five years in’the life of a man ; 
and he does not show very strong personality 
when he is but five years old. 

No one can change these laws, which are 
deeper than the human will. Nobody im- 
posed French architecture on the United 
States. It was of their own free will that 
hundreds of Americans went «to Paris and 
that thousands more took their. inspiration 
from the ideas they brought back. -Were all 
these men fools? 

What were they looking for,in France? and 
what did they bring back? Documents 
would have answered the purpose—besides 
which the importation of forms comes as 


largely from Italy and England as from France. 


‘nen it must have been something more. 
It was composition and design. The methods 
now in use all over the United States in the 
universities, by means of which those who 
have something to say are enabled to say it 
clearly, are those of the Ecole. It is there 
that the real French influence is found. The 
science of design is not all that it requisite 
but it is essential 
to him in order to make himself clear. The 
more important the subject the more is felt 
the need of design. But even ina cottage, 
where a little taste, a little common sense, 
a little originality, and a sense of the pic- 
turesque are enough to create a charming 
piece of work, these same qualities, unless 
accompanied by the science of design, result 
only in disorder, lack of dignity and in a 
building which is practically bad. 

This quality of clearness—the science of 
harmonious results necessary to design— 
where could it be better studied than in 
France? Where could be found a group of 
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The staircase is ci oak with a carved and pierced balustrade. 
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could be shown so complete a set of repre- 
sentative buildings as in Paris? There 
modern programme that has not there an 
excellent translation. Other cities have more 
beautiful work, or a more complete ensemble 
of monuments of a certain period, but Paris 
can show types of all periods—which in- 
cludes the best existing group of modern 
buildings, theatres, railroad stations, mar- 
kets, prisons, libraries, and museums. 

The Ecole develops in an admirable way 
the study of design, respect for the pro- 
gramme, and a research of a special char- 
acter proper for each kind of building. It is 
as aresult of this that in merely looking at a 
building designed under such principles, one 
Aiea immediately its purpose, simply be- 

cause its plan and elevation correspond to its 
Sole and it is executed throughout with a 
respect for artistic truth. The comparison 
of architecture to-day in the United States 
with that of twenty years ago shows clearly 
to every fair-minded man the salutary re- 
sults achieved by French training for Ameri- 
can students. 

The greater part of my contemporary’s 
paper was devoted to ridiculing the method 


is no 


by which design is taught. It will seem 
strange to the reader that such childish 


methods as he describes should result in the 
beautiful work they have admired. Here is 
the reason for this contradition: 

A writer speaks of the danger to American 
students of getting in Paris simply formule 
devoid of sense, and a stock of atelier slang 
instead of French methods of thought.  Dic- 
credit has been thrown on the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts by such men who, through ig- 
norance, did not catch the spirit of the won- 
derful training. 
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The marble floor is paved with squares of Verde Autico and bastard statuary 
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A contemporary saw a ‘‘meaningless per- 
formance”’ in the spinning of lines, circles, 
and grey tones which were to become a 
plan, he could not see that it was the work 
of the brain directing it. He was looking at 
the movement of the fingers, believing in 
good faith that in this were all the methods 
of design. Of course, he asked the reason ; 
and as it is sometimes difficult to tell why 
we do one thing more than another, on ac- 
count of the complication of things that de- 
termined our choice, he was answered with 
one of those ready-made sentences, the sort 
of professional slang that the students of 
the Ecole, or some of them, like to use, be- 
cause they are short and often avoid long 
explanations. These he promoted to the 
rank of canon, of magic formule, permitting 
anyone, professional or layman, to design, 
‘while you wait,’’ anything from a bishop’s 
residence to a railroad station in a Chinese 
town. 

My contemporary is witty enough not to 
take offence at the joke played on him by 
his companions in Paris, in saying there is 
such a series of formule. In the school 
problems there is such a constant change that 
it would soon outgrow any set of formule. 
One may notice in the book of competitions 
for the Prix de Rome, which dates as far 
back as 1797, a change every ten years corres- 
ponding to the change in the art of the period. 

It is not the Ecole which creates the archi- 
tecture of Europe. It is the architects. The 
students are only pupils following the im- 
pulse given by the masters. A great mistake 
in America nas been to take as types the 
work of students. Whereas the French are 
more critical and have realised so thoroughly 
the immaturity of such work that they apply 


T. Lewis. 
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This, the second cf the lodges erected from Mr. Macartney’s designs on this estate, is faced with local red bricks ” 
and Bath stone. v 


the term ‘‘school architecture” to all produc- 
tions which have good qualities but are un- 
developed. It is fair to say that no man pro- 
dvces an architectural work that is represen- 
tative of himself before he isforty. The com- 
plexity of architectural study is responsible 
for this, and it is only when the different 
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and the erection of new locges and cottages. 


parts of the profession have been mastered 
that real work can be accomplished. 

“The students in the school are taught to 
plan too much with their eyes,” says a critic. 
Others are planning too much with figures, 
and of the two excesses I prefer for young 
men the first. Practical requirements will 
soon enough cut the wings of his dreams, 
but something will remain. It is necessary 
at one period of every man’s life that he 
shall believe that the object of architecture 
is to produce beautiful things. Those who, 
during their youth, had only in mind four- 
foot lightwells instead of Boboli gardens will 
not in the end do better architecture—even 
for lightwells. 

There are other sweeping accusations. One 
of these is the elasticity of the school pro- 
grammes. I have often seen in the United 
States and elsewhere competition pro- 
grammes of fifty or a hundred pages, which 
oné' had to study for three weeks before start- 
ing to design. Now, if one, admits that a 
student can learn how to design by doing 
one problem a year, let him have such pro- 
grammes—with all survey information, 
climatic changes, cost of building and so 
on. If, on the other hand, one believes it 
is necessary to have designed much in order 
to design well, in the same way that one 
must have painted a great deal to be a 
painter and that three studies from life, 
ever so careful and complete, do not accom- 
plish that, the objection is of no value, 

Objection is taken more than once to the 
phraseology used by the Patrons in the 
ateliers. For instance, a statement taken 
exception to I discover to be no more nor less 
than that the situation of a building should 
have a large influence on the way it is 
planned—a principle certainly true, if not 
very startling. 

If these formule or means of expression 
were not in sympathy with our critic’s way 
of thinking, and he was going to Paris to 
study the methods of the school, he should 
have looked for these methods at the lectures 
or in the book of the only man who has 
authority to give them out in the name of 
the school. Instead of noting without un- 
derstanding them the sentences which occur 


in'the ateliers (that every intelligent: student» 


knows to be only a sort of cloak covering 
either results or experiments) and processes 
in presentation of plan, which have no im- 


portance to anyone but the newcomer—why © 


did he not read Guadet’s book, “The Ele- 
iments and Theory of Architecture,” which 
is the only authorised document on the mod- 
ern teaching in the Ecole in the last fifty 
years. By simply reading the chapter en- 
titled ‘General Principles,’ he would have 
seen that there is no need for complicated 
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This is one of Mr. Macartneys essays in rough-cast, and an exceptionally pleasing house in quiet and simple lines, 
Our view shows the garden in a more forward state of development than with some of the other houses illustrated here. 


words to express what we have all been look- 
ing for in the Ecole, and the truths we have 
taken for a basis. It would have been fairer, 
in writing of the Ecole, to have taken quota- 
tions from such a book, instead of relying on 
personal impressions, which are subject to 
the same suspicion as memoirs to the _his- 
torian. He would have found that what we 
try to do in making a beautiful plan is not 
to make a picture. “You must understand 
by a beautiful plan,” writes Guadet, “a plan 
which allows and is apt to give beautiful 
things, beautiful interiors, and beautiful 
facades. Yes, there are beautiful plans— 
I find the expression perfectly legitimate— 
but in the same way as there are beautiful 


books, beautiful by what you can read in 
them.” 

Further on (page 134), Guadet sums up 
the principles of design as he taught them, 
and as the others—Pascal, Daumet, Laloux 
taught them to us: 

“1. You must be faithful to your pro- 
gramme, be familiar with it; and also see 
correctly what is the character to be kept in 
the building. 

“2. The ground, location or climate, can 
modify absolutely the expression of a pro- 
gramme. 

“3. All architectural composition must be 
constructible, Every inconstructible scheme 
is absurd. Every scheme of construction 
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more difficult or complicated than necessary 
is mediocre or bad. 

“4. Truth is the first requirement of archi- 
tecture. Every architectural untruth is in- 
excusable. If in some cases one of these 
untruths is overlooked on account of the in- 
genuity and ability shown in the building, 
the impression given, nevertheless, is of an 
inferior art. 

“5. Effective strength is not sufficient—it 
must also be apparent. 

“6. Designs proceed by necessary  sacri- 
fices. A design must be good first of all, 
but it must also be beautiful. You must 
compose then with a view both to the utility 
and beauty of the building. And, as an 
element of beauty, you will try to obtain 


character by variety.” 


The Workington Town Council propose to 
purchase land for a new technical college 
and a public park, in Napier-street, as an 
open space and two fields, at a total cost of 
£2;395- 

* * *® 

The president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has written to the City 
Corporation placing the services of that body 
at their disposal in matters connected with 
a proposed new bridge over the Thames and 
the variation in the gradients of Southwark 
Bridge, and inviting the Corporation to. re- 
ceive a deputation from the Royal Institute 
on the subject after the vacation. 

ba 3 * 


The office of the Chief Inspector of Re- 
formatories and Industrial Schools has been 
removed to Charles-street, Parliament-street, 
owing to the approaching demolition of 
various buildings in Great Scotland-yard. 
Among these are the premises which were 
originally the chief office of the Metropolitan 
Police Force. A large block with frontage 
to Whitehall-place is also to be pulled down, 
and notices of en auction of the old 
materials are posted on the walls. 


THE PUMP HOUSE, SEDDLESCOMBE, SUSSEx. 
This pump-house, which stands on the Village green, has pillars and slates of local stone, 
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nquiries Answered. 

Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
sible. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on _ architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subjec 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he is not to be held responsible 
jor any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enquirers whose q:estions involve possible legal. proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult thew solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers b) post will be sent uy the enquiry 1s accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Lid., and cr.ssed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such engq:iries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. required tor answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as paymen: for the answer given, but merely 
as @ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or uUu- 
suitable: and it must be understood that both question 
aid reply will, as a rule, be pudlished in these columns 


Calculation for Steel Girder. 

In answer to “Edinburgh” in the 
“ Builders’ Journal’ recently, your  cor- 
respondent ‘‘A” apparently neglects the flange 
angles in calculating the flange section. In 
this particular case the area would be ob- 


tained most economically by using two 
6in. x 3%in. x3gin. angles, giving 6.45 sq. 
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inches of net section or 6.848 sq. inches of 
gross ditto. 
and when they afford the necessary section 
both the expense and the loss of section in- 
volved by two rows of rivets are saved. Rivet 
holes being punched Yin. wider than the 
shank, the deduction for rivets should be 
either 1in. holes for Zin. rivets or Zin. 
holes for in. rivets. in. rivets are very 
seldom necessary. In this case with a depth 
of 3ft.. and a maximum shear of 15 toms, it 
will be found that 34in. rivets qin. pitch 
would afford ample bearing area even in 
5-16in. web. 
; Percy J. WALDRAM. 


Removing Paint from OakK-work. 

CoNGLETON.—C. R. H. writes: “What is 
the best method of removing old paint and 
varnish from some old oak framing without 
disturbing the grain, discolouring, or injur- 
ing the wood in any way?” 

If you use a good paint and varnish re- 
mover you will have no trouble with raising 
the grain, and the wood will not be in any 
way injured. Probably the best paint and 
varnish rémovers on ‘the market are 
“Pintoff’ and ‘‘Pyrol.’”? Both of these are 
made in a paste form. They are applied 
with a brush and allowed to stand for five 
to fifteen minutes according to the thickness 
of the paint to be’ removed. They do not 
injure the hands or require any preparation 
in the removing, excepting a little wiping 
down with a rag moistened in benzine or 
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Local red bricks are used for the walls throughout, with the exception of the porch, which is built of rubbers, The 
| main cornice is built up of moulded bricks ; old tiles are used for roofing and tile-hanging of upper part of walls of 


of servants’ wing. 


The style of the gables was adopted to suit the client’s wishes, 
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MR. MACARTNEY’S SECOND 


HOME AT 
SILCHESTER COMMON. 


A distant view of the cottage which Mr. Macartney is: 

vacating for his new house at Woolhampton, illustrated 

on p. 116. This cottage was illustrated and described in 
““The Builders’ Journal ’’ for March 23rd, 1904. 


turpentine. Ball’s paint remover is another 
excellent article, slightly different in char- 
acter, and is particularly fitted for removing 
varnish. Je 


Valuer’s License. 


BrIsTtOoL.—E. V. writes: ‘Is a _ valuer’s 
license necessary to value a pair of villas 
for mortgage, and if not, what, if any, stamp 
duties are payable. I would suggest that 
if you will give the questions of the altered 
subjects in the current R.I.B.A., examina- 
ticns, you will be benefiting a large number 
of your readers.” 

An appraiser’s licence costs £2 per annum, 
but it is quite unneeded for the purposes of 
any valuation which is made for the 
information of one person only (as in the 
case of a mortgage, or for probate pur- 
poses); a valuer’s license is only needed 
when the valuation is to be made between 
two persons, and partakes therefore of the 
nature of an award.—F. S. I. _ [As to the 
suggestion of our correspondent, we have 
anticipated it by arranging for two or three 
articles on the subject. These will appear 
shortly.—ED. | 


Fumigating Oak in Situ. 

LANCASHIRE.—‘THOROUGH”’ writes: “Some 
choir stalls were fitted in a chancel two 
years ago; they are of oak, Austrian and 
Dantzig, and were beeswaxed. It is now re- 
quired to fumigate them to match some 
similar work in prospect. Can this be 
done; if not, what is the best alternative?” 

You cannot fumigate this work unless 
you can enclose the stalls in something of 
the nature of a box, and this would probably 
be impracticable. You had better remove 
the beeswax by means of hot turpentine, and 
then apply a stain, thinning it as may be 
necessary to match the new work. A suitable 
stain can be obtained from any dealer in 
painters’ materials. 


Gantry Girders. 

Giascow.—“Crane Girder’’ writes: (1) 
Taking, for example, the case of a ten-ton 
electric overhead traveller, with a span of 
6oft. centres of rails, the wheel base will be, 
say, toft., and the maximum load on the 
end carriage=say 22 tons=11 tons on each 
wheel. The maximum bending moment for 
two.concentrated loads will either occur with 
one load at centre of span, or when both 
loads are on the girder and placed so that 
one of them is at %th the wheel base to 
either side of the centre span of girder. 
Please make clear at what ratio of span to 
wheel base the change takes place, and also 
what is the maximum BM. when the wheel 
base is exactly half span of girder. (2) What 
should be the proportion of depth of girder 
to span for girders of this type, so that the 
deflection may not be excessive, and what 
width should the flanges be in terms of span 
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HOUSE FOR DR. H- W. GELL, WOOLHAMPTON, BERKSHIRE. 


1, Porch ; 2, Entrance Hall; 3, Hall; 4, Drawing-room; 5, Morning-room ; 6, Library.< 7, 
74, Scullery ; 17, Dairy ; 20, 28, Coal ; 22, 23, Store; 24, Loggia ; 26, Boots 3 27, 33, W.C.L; 29, 49, Bedroom ; 30, 


rar 


PLANS. MERVYN E. 


MACARTNEY, 


F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 


Dining-room ; 8, Lavatory; 9, Butler ; 10, Pantry ; 12, Servants’ Hall ; 13, Kitchen ; 14, Larder, 
Dressing-room ; 31, Linen ; 32, Bath-room ; 48, Billiard-room, 


(i.e., unsupported length) to give sufficient 
lateral stiffness? (3) What factor of safety 
should be used, and what shearing and bear- 
ing stresses for the rivets should be used? 
P.S.—What are the usual proportions for 
depth at centre and ends of fish-bellied 
crane girders? 

(1) Let two weights, each equal to W and 
at distance / apart, pass over a girder of 
span L. Then, if the loads are both on the 
span, it can be shown that, at any point 
at distance y from one end of the girder, the 
B.M. will be a maximum when one of the 
loads reach the point. (See equations 5 and 
8-on p. 189 of Andrews’ “Theory and De- 
sign of Structures,” putting W=W2=P= 


YW.) 
l 
W (y—_} (L—y 
Then M= (; ) ») 
Is 


This is a maximum when q =0 
dy 
i.e. when L—2y see 
2 
1é, 2 peinge 
2 
or qe Wea 
- 4 
i.e. when one of the loads at y from the 


4 
centre of the span, the other being on the 
other side of the centre. 


Wadsley Bye 
Then M = lUq 24." —* ( = meee 
7 G+ 2 - 2 7) 
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If now only one load is on the span, the 
max. B.M. at any point occurs when such 
load reaches the point and the maximum 


BM=jVL We. 
2°4 8 
this occurs when the load is on half the span, 
If this is equal to (1) 


WL ( 1\2 
Far ) 


Leaz (ne—1i+ ') 


2 
L?-2114" =o 
Bl y= 6 
Ti 4+./16—8 = 


4 
(The+ value is the only possible 


Le oe 


=1°707. 


one. If therefore 7= the maximum value 


will be given by equation (1) viz: 


Meee De) ioe 
4L 4 64 

(2) Depth of girder may be the same as 
for ordinary plate girders, say +, to #4 span. 
The breadth of the flange should be such 
that the compression flange may take the 
compression due to the B.M.+direct com- 
pression due to friction when pulled up by 
brakes. (This may be taken as 14 load on 
the wheels; some authorities give .18 load.) 


Try breadth =—P=* and check back by Ran- 


kin’s formula. This friction load should be 
allowed for in calculating the section as re- 
gards compression. (3) The question of factor 
of safety is a moot point. Theoretically ‘ur 
rolliny loads the stresses should be about one- 
half those for fixed loads. I think that satis- 
factory stresses would be 5 tons per sq. in. 
for tension and 4 tons per sq. in. compres- 
sion ; and for the rivets 4 tons per sq. in. in 
shean and 8 tons per sq. in. in bearing. The 
depth at the ends varies usually from one- 
half to two-thirds that at the centre. The 
consideration of getting a workable pitch 
of the rivets at the ends often really deter- 
mines this in practice. 


Board of Education Examination. 

BRENTWOOD.—J. D. S. writes: “Are the 
answers to the Board of Education Build- 
ing construction published; if so, can you 
tell where I can get them?” 

Answers to the papers set at the examina- 
tions of the Board of Education are not 
issued officially. The papers themselves are 
published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
all the science subjects being issued in one 
publication, price sixpence. During 1903, 
however, complete, fully-illustrated, model 
answers to the building construction papers 


of the Board of Education set that year, ap» 
peared in the following issues of this jour- 
nal, viz.: Elementary stage, May 20th; ad- 
vanced stage, May 27th; honours stage, 
part I., July 8th; honours stage, part IL., 
September 23rd, and 30th. These numbers 
should certainly be referred to by our cor- 
respondent, as they indicate quite clearly 
the scope of the examination in each of the 
several stages. B. and B. 


Withdrawing a Tender. 


Lonpon.—X. Y. Z. writes:—‘“‘A.B. is @ 
builder who tendered for the erection of a 
house. He was pressed for time in making 
out his tender, and had to return the specifi- 
cation with the tender. Consequently he hadi 
not any further opportunity of going over the 
specification and checking his figures. His 
tender was found to be the lowest, and was 
accepted, and he signed the contract before 
checking his estimate. When he did so, he: 
found that he had made a mistake of Over 
£100, which would involve him in heavy 
loss. He has asked to be allowed to withdraw 
from the contract, and has proffered the 
difference between his tender and that of the 
next man, and /5 in addition to cover ex- 
penses. There is a penalty clause as to 
time.” 

A.B. is in a position of some difficulty. 


While a tender may be withdrawn at any ~ 


time before acceptance (see “Emden’s Build- 
ing Contracts,” 4th edn., p. 23), it cannot be 
withdrawn after that date. In a Scotch case, 
the principle of which is applicable in Eng- 
land, a builder made a tender to do certain 
work for £859. This tender was accepted. 
He afterwards found that, owing to a clerical 
error, the offer was £826 less than it should 
have been. In an action for damages for 
breach of contract, it was held that the 
building owner was entitled to succeed 
(Seaton Brick Co. v. Mitchell, 1900, 11 F. 
(5th ser.) 550; Ewing v. Lawson, 1900, 16 
T.L.R. 140). Having regard to these cases, 
it seems that A.B. is committing a breach 
of contract. The measure of damages for 
the breach of a building contract has beem 
said to be ‘‘the difference between the con- 
tract price of the work or building contracted 
for, and the cost of making the work con- 


BUSSOCK WOOD, NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE. 


1, Dining-room ; 2, Drawing-room ; 3, Library ; 4, Billiard-room : 
21, Larder; 23, Butler; 25, Store ; 27, Gun-room ; 


PLANS. 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, 


F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 


5, Hall; 6, 46, Corridor ; 8, Entrance ; 9, Kitchen; 10, 15, Coals; 14, Servants’ Hall; 16, 29, 39,8W.C. ;%19, Scullery 


28, Lavatory ; 30, Nursery ; 31, Study . 32, Dressing-room; 33, Bedroom ; 37, Night Nursery ; 49, Bathroom. 
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3m to the contract, plus the loss of earn- 
ig power or uses during the delay.” So 
1 the present case, the damages recoverable 
ill be the difference between A.B.’s tender 
ad the reasonable cost of carrying out the 
ork in a similar manner. The building 
wner will not be compelled to accept the 
arvices of the builder whose tender was 
ext on the list. With regard to damages for 
elay, these may be assessed at the actual 
amage suffered, or else at the amount re- 
arred to in the penalty clause. If A.B. has 
ecided not to do the work, his best course 
rill be to give notice of the fact at once. 
n such a case the building owner cannot 
ile up the damages against the building by 
elaying the employment of another builder. 
should an action be brought, a judicious 
tayment into court may effect a saving of 
osts. A.B. should consult a solicitor with- 
ut delay. BARRISTER. 


Constructing Reinforcei Concrete Floor. 
CALCUTTA.—YOUNG ARCHITECT writes: “TI 


tave a number of small rooms, 16ft. by 8ft., 
n a building, and wish to make the floors of 
einforced concrete constructed with round, 
ron bars. Could you inform me how to cal- 
ulate the depth of concrete required, also 
he size and number of bars? What text- 
00k would you recommend for showing 
1ow to take out the above-mentioned stresses 
it various spans?” 

In reply to our correspondent’s inquiry as 
o the calculation of reinforced concrete for 
he floors of small rooms, we would recom- 
nend him to obtain the R.I.B.A. rules for 
‘alculations in reinforced concrete, issued in 
1 report some time ago, and obtainable from 
he Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, 
Conduit Street, W. We would also suggest 
hat our correspondent obtained “Reinforced 
Concrete,” by Messrs. Marsh and Dunn, 
published by Archibald Constable and Co., 
Ltd., London, price 31s. 6d.; or “The Prin- 
ciples of Reinforced Concrete,” by Turneaux 
und Maurer. 


ae 4 


Acoustics. 


BIRMINGHAM.—A. C. H. writes: “I am 
interested in the contemplated erection of a 
building to be used primarily for a dining 
hall, but also as a concert and lecture hall. 
The provision of a building for dining pur- 
poses presents little or no difficulty, but as 
a concert hall there is the all-important 
factor of acoustic properties. Many build- 
ings have been erected with the aid of ex- 
pert advice and in accordance with what 
the science of acoustics has to teach, which 
in the end have proved unsatisfactory for 
the rendering and hearing of music. Not 
unnaturally I feel it very desirable at the 
outset of a project to build such a hall to 
obtain some knowledge with regard to recent 
buildings in the country erected for a 
similar purpose and at not too great a cost, 
and I should be glad if you could inform 
me: (1) Who are the leading experts on 
acoustics as applied to buildings, who might 
be consulted if desired by the owners of 
the hall. (2) What and where situate are 
the large buildings put up in recent times 
that will fulfil the foregoing conditions and 
what is the opinion held of their acoustic 
properties. (3) Any suggestion which you 
could offer as the solution of the above 
problem would be appreciated.” 

The subject is a vast one and the fund of 
information of the slightest. You should 
obtain “Sound in its relation to’ Buildings,” 
by H. W. Burrows, F.G.S., reprinted from 
the journal of the R.I.B.A., and obtainable 
at 9, Conduit-street, London, W., price ts. 
In reply to the detailed questions: (1) I 
know of no professed expert on acoustics ; 
but Mr. H. H. Statham, F.R.I.B.A., or Mr. 
E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A., might be con- 
sulted as to the musical properties of con- 
cert halls. (2) The Aeolian Hall, Bond- 
street, London, is believed to be very satis- 
factory, also the Queen’s Hall, Langham 
Place, W., the Philharmonic Hall, Liver- 
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referred to will probably prove helpful. 
The question is too wide for a detailed reply 
here. 


Writing Specification. 

EXETER.—J. S. writes: “What would be 
a fair charge for writing a specification for a 
large secondary school (304 places), contract 
price about £9,500? The specification in- 
cluded preliminary and general, all trades, 
and heating, lighting, etc., as well as tar- 
paved yards, tennis courts, boundary fences 
and approach roads, and runs to many pages 
of closely typewritten matter. By writing, 
I mean preparing the draft, the actual type- 
writing was done out. An early reply will 
oblige.” 

The number of pages in the specification, 
which would have afforded some clue to the 
amount of detail given, is unfortunately 
omitted in the query, but if a fully detailed 
specification such as might serve the needs 
of the quantity surveyor and contractor is 
intended, and not an outline specification 
accompanying a competitive scheme, a fair 
charge would be about % per cent. upon 
the cost of the work, unless of course the 
querist has also prepared the quantities 
when he might accept less if he is paid the 


full 2% per cent. for quantities. 
Ge 


Indoor Bowling Saloon and American 
Bowls. 

PrymouTH.—H. W. writes: ‘‘ Will you 
kindly advise me as to materials and con- 
struction for the floor of an indoor English 
Bowling Saloon. Also American bowls.” 

I do not quite know what is meant by 
an indoor English bowling saloon unless it 
is the old “‘skittle alley,” in which the game 
of skittles or “nine-pins,’” known in olden 
times as kails, is played. I cannot trace 
any rules of the game governing the width 
of the alley, but suggest 4ft. wide as being 
suitable for the track. A square mitred 


WEI.DERS, 


This is one ot Mr. Macartney’s most successful houses, 


CHALFONT, BUCKS. 
The walls are faced with red brick and the leaden casements 


pool. (2) A perusal of the paper previously 
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MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, F.R.1I-3.A., 


interesting and well designed. 
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Photo: Bedford, Lemere and Cos 
F.S.4., ARCHITECT. 


have wooden frames, painted waite. The gables are verp 
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FRITHWOOD HOUSE, 


This is a quiet Georgian house, faced with red brick and roofed with red tiles, 


NORTHWOOD. 


ENTRANCE FRONT. 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, 


Photo: Bedford Lemere and Co. 


F.R.1I.B.A., F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 


It is modell2d on very simple and effective liacs. 


frame is let in fluso with the flooring at one 
end, so that one diagonal lies aloiig the 
centre line of the alley, in which the pins, 
about 12in. long and weighing from j7lbs. 
to glbs. each are set up. The length should 
be sufficient to allow 2ift. from the bowling 
point to the nearest pin. On one side of the 
alley an inclined wooden trough should be 
formed to enable the balls to be returned 
by gravity to the throwing point. The 
slightly flattened spherical balls are made of 
lignum vite, and weigh from 1o to talbs. 
each, so that some hard wood should be 
used for the floor such as maple, 2in. thick, 
in widths of about gins. and with the joints 
longitudinal with the alley. An oak kerb, 
3in. by 6in., should be formed on either 
side to keep the balls within bounds, and 
a timber screen about aft. high around the 
end. The game of American bowls re- 
sembles skittles, and the general construc- 
tion of the alley is the same. The game is 
played with tem pins instead of -nine, the 
alleys are 6oft. in length by 4ft. wide. The 
pins are set up in the shape of an cquila- 
teral triangle with the apex towards the 
player, and the frame or ‘‘platform’’ should 
be shaped accoidingly. The rules of the 
game are given in ‘‘The Modern Pocket 
Hoyle,” New York. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Some improvements are being effected at 
the Guildhall, London. The coat of paint on 
the pillars of the hall is being removed, and 
the crypt has had the masonry walls cleaned 
and electric ght installed. 


* * * 
Mr. Edward White, Vice-Chairman of the 
London County Council, who has been 


selected as. the Unionist and Tariff Reform 
candidate for the Radcliffe-cum-Farnworth 
Division of Lancashire at the next General 
Election, is a native of Marylebone, where 


he was born in 1847, and where he carried 
on for many years the business of a builder. 


* * * 


Earl Wemyss has written to the Press con- 
cerning his proposal for the representation 
in the House of Lords of National Trading 
and other societies and institutions. The 
proposal has been well received by a number 
of important bodies, among them the follow- 
ing: Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Society of Authors, 
Building Trades Federation of the United 
Kingdom, Society of Engineers, Gas (Coia- 
panies Association, London Chamber of Cvuim- 
merce, Machinery Users’ Association, Royal 
College of Physicians, Railway Companies 
Association, Royal Sanitary Ass: ciation, The 
Shipping Federation, The Surveyors’ Insi- 
tute, The Employers’ Parliamentary Council 
(representing 30 Central Associations con- 
nected with the chief industries of the United 
Kingdom). The proposal is embodied in the 
two following resolutions which Earl Wemyss 
is to move in the House of Lords, which will, 
he believes, if adopted, make that House 
representative of ‘‘the organised brains ot 
the nation, irrespective of party.”’ The two 
resolutious are as follows:—(1) That in the 
opinion of this House, it would be for the 
public good that important national trading 
and other representative societies should each 
name three members of the existing Peerage, 
in the current and each succeeding Parlia- 
ment, to speak and act on behalf of such 
societies on all questions in which they are 
interested, and that the names of the Peers 
so nominated be entered in the Journals of 
the House. (2) That the Lord Chancellor, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Crewe, and the Earl of Halsbury be em- 
powered to determine what societies are of 
sufficient importance to be admitted to the 
said privilege of nomination. 


Mr. W. R. Hearn, the British Consul- 
General for San Francisco, reports that the 
rebuilding of the city made steady progress 
during the past year. Over £7,000,000 was 
spent in buildings and alterations, and the 
new structures in the business part of the 
city are immeasurably better than those 
which were destroyed. Plenty of hotel ac- 
commodation has been provided, and more 
travellers can be housed than before the 
disaster, The Chinese portion of the city, 
which was formerly a nucleus of filth, is now 
a model of cleanliness. The suburbs of San 
Francisco have profited immensely by the 
disaster, which settled a large population 
among them. The residents in these dis- 
tricts have accomplished great results by 
their concerted action. They have, generally 
speaking, pushed along street improvements, 
artificial lighting, street railways, and all 
other necessaries, so that the suburbs, which 
develope so rapidly, are places of comfort- 
able abode supplied with all the conveniences 
of older residential districts. 


= * * 


A series of experiments have been carried 
out at the Arthur D. Little Laboratory of 
Engineering Chemistry, Boston, Mass, to 
demonstrate to what extent the burning of 
illuminating gas increases the amount of 
sulphur gases while ventilation is maintained 
at the usual standard of air purity. The 
result has been to show that the sulphur 
dioxide is absorbed by the plaster, and the 
greater the sulphur dioxide content the 
quicker the rate of absorption. The action 
continued even when the plaster was covered 
with paper, but less rapidly. The sulphur 
is quickly absorbed at the surface, and it 
is stated that a ceiling t1oft. by 8ft. will 
neutralise for some centuries the sulphur pro- 
ducts produced by burning 25 c.f. of gas per 
day when the gas contains 20 grains of sul- 
phur per roo c.f. 
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Buildings in Progress 
and Completed. 


ABERTILLERY. — The Trustees. of 
Powell’s Tillery Institute, Abertillery, are 
contemplating the addition of a swimming 
bath to their gymnasium, ance uMr we ss. 
Bates, architect, of Newport, has been con- 
sulted on the matter. 

AUCHTERDERRAN.-A new church and 
hall are now being erected here. The church 
is to seat 450 persons, and the hall, which, 
owing to the sloping character of the site, 
is to occupy a position under the church, 
will accommodate 80 persons. 

BORDESLEY GREEN, BIRMINGHAM. 
—The cost of a new police station, which 
was recently opened here, has been about 
£10,000. The building was designed by the 
City Building Surveyor, Mr. A. W. Lee, and 
was erected by Messrs. Thomas Elvins and 
Son, Soho Hill, Handsworth. 

BRADFORD.—The Corporation baths and 
wash-house, now nearly completed, comprise 
three swimming baths—a first and a second 
class for males, and a separate one for 
females. The estimated cost is £39,715. 

BRIGHOUSE.—The foundation stones cf 
a new secondary school for girls has been 
laid. The school, which has been designed 
by Messrs. Sutcliffe and Sutcliffe, of Heb- 
den Bridge, and which is a three-storey build- 
ing, will provide accommodation for about 
1so day scholars and 400 students in the 
technical evening classes, and is to cost 
“10,000. 

CAMBUSBARRON, NEAR STIRLING.— 
A new United Free church, the memorial 
stone of which was laid recently, will cost 
£1,600. Mr. Ronald Walker is the architect. 


MR. MERVYN MACARTNEY’S NEW HOME, WOOLHAMPTON, 


BERKSHIRE. ENTRANCE FRONT. 


This house is built of two-inch local red bricks, with Bath-stone dressings, and old tiles have been used for facing 


walls and roofing. 


The casements on this front have deal frames. 


CONONLEY, NEAR SKIPTON. — The 
new institute now in course of erection is 
estimated to cost about £550. Messrs. R. B. 
Broster and Sons, of Keighley, are the archi- 
tects. 


DUDLEY.—The site of a new high school 
for girls has been purchased from the Earl 
who takes his title from this town, at a cost 
of £4,280. The total outlay, including the 
furnishing, is estimated at £23,000. The 


FRITHWOOD HOUSE, 


NORTHWOOD. 
Mr. Macartney is one of the pioneers in the modern architectural “planning of gardens. 


GFRCEN FRONT. MERVYN  E. 


MACARTNEY, 
The garden of this house is a very good example of his work, 


ARCHITECT. 
It is laid out on a 


F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., 


sloping piece of ground, two brick terraces _with pleasantly arranged steps are placed in front of the house, and in the axial line isfa wonderful bower of roses trained in a quite 
Oriental fashion, with flower gardens all round and a‘fish-pond at the side. 
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MR. MERVYN MACARTNEY'S NEW HOME, 
This view shows the garden front with its loggia. 
out, the view is at present somewhat bare. 


school, which will accommodate 350 pupils, 
has been designed by Mr. J. Hutchings, archi- 
tect to the Staffordshire Education Com- 
mittee. 

EDINBURGH.—The Dean of Guild Court 
have granted a warrant for the execution of 
various alterations to the Cathedral Church 
of St. Giles. Mr. R. S. Lorimer is the archi- 
tect for the alterations, which include the 
construction of floors in reinforced concrete. 


FINGHALL.—A new Wesleyan chapel to 
accommodate 100 people has been built here 
at a cost of £510. Mr. J. Dougill, of Ays- 
garth, is the architect. 

GAINSBOROUGH.—A new scheme of 
Primitive Methodist church building, which 
will cost about £4,000, is now in hand. The 
church, now being erected, is in a plain 
Gothic style, designed by Mr. H. Harper, of 
Nottingham, 

HANWELL.—The foundation stone of the 
new Church of St. Mellitus, which has been 
designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield and Sons, 
was laid recently by the Bishop of Ken- 
sington, ; 

KEMBERTON.—The new tower, which 
has been added to the parish church, has 
cost £2,100, Among the interesting relics of 
the church is a Sarum chalice, dating back 
to 1520. 

LONDON (BATTERSEA).—Accommoda- 
tion for 20,000 volumes is given in the new 
library which is being erected at the south- 
west corner of the Polytechnic. Mr. F. Dare 
Clapham, F.R.1I.B.A., the architect, has kept 
the design generally on the lines of the exist- 
ing buildings. The cost will be about £6,000, 

LONDON (CHELSEA).—The re-erection 
of Crosby Hall is to be immediately pro- 
ceeded with. The four cottages in Danvers 
Street are to be demolished, and preparations 
made for rebuilding the old City hall. This 
has been made possible by the anonymous 
donor who contributed £5,000 towards the 
cost of re-erecting the hall, and promised 
a further £5,000 towards the general scheme 
of More House directly Crosby Hall was on 
the site. The donor has waived the latter 
condition, and is to provide the £10,000 im- 
mediately. Negotiations between the Council 
and the promoters of the scheme have re- 
sulted in an arrangement that the hall shall 
be open to visitors every morning and after- 
noon, the Council reserving the right to ad- 
just the hours from time to time as may be 
found necessary. 

MARCH.—The new County Council build- 
ings opened here recently have been erected 


WOOLHAMFTON, BERKSHIRE. 


The house being barely completed, and the garden only just laid 
The windows on this front have stone frames and iron casements. 


GARDEN FRONT. 


in the Georgian style. In addition to the 
various suites of offices, there is a roomy 
Council chamber, which seats 56 Councillors. 
A gallery across the end of the chamber 
provides accommodation for 100 persons. Mr. 
Herbert J. Green, A.R.I.B.A., of Norwich 
and King’s Lynn, is the architect, and Mr. 
Reuben Shanks, of Chatteris, the builder 
whose tender of £4,295 was accepted. 
MELROSE.—Building operations upon the 
new parish church which has been designed 
by Mr. J. M. Dick-Peddie, of Edinburgh, are 
now proceeding. The church, which, with 
hall and offices, is estimated to cost £9,000, 
is to replace the one destroyed by fire in 
June, 1908. The spire, originally built in 
1810, is being utilised in the new design. 
SHANKLIN, I.W.—The Grand Pavilion 


which has been erected on the pier at a cost 
of £4,000 provides seating for 700 people. 
The architect was Mr. Lewis Colenutt, and 
the builders were Messrs. Thorne and Co., of 
Westminster, who originally built the pier 
some 20 years ago. 

WINNIPEG.—We learn that a new ware- 
house building is to be erected here at a cost 
of $75,000 (£15,411). The structure will be 
a seven-storey block on a site 1ooft. by soft.,, 
and will, in all probability, be built in con- 
crete. 


Correspondence. 


Steelwork Design. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I enclose a note on the answer 1o 
‘‘ Edinburgh ”’ in a recent issue of “ The 
Builders’ Journal” [see Enquiries Answered. } 

Having had to design some hundreds of 
bridges, and probably some thousands of 
girders, I have been frequently struck with 
the wide difference between the methods of 


-girder design as explained in nearly all text 


books and the methods practiced by railway 
companies and large engineering manufac- 
turing frms. Speaking from memory, I be-. 
lieve that Tarn’s old method of dome calcu- 
lation owes its simplicity to its neglect of 
hoop stresses; and any method which does 
that fails to explain the apparently marvellous 
stability of the old Spanish and modern 
American thin shelled domes. At the struc- 
tural mechanics class at the Central Schoo? 
of Arts and Crafts (Architectural School), I 
endeavour to prove all these abstruse points: 
by practical experiments and so far as we 
have gone the accuracy of Mr. Dunn’s deduc- 
tions have been completely borne out. The 
description of the design of Westminster 
Cathedral by Mr. Marshall in the A.A. Jour- 
nal, May, 1907, contains frequent references 
to the difficulties caused by the weight of the 
domes, and the extent to which Mr. Bentley’s 
original ideas were modified thereby. These 
domes which are of great (and to my mind 
quite unnecessary) thickness were apparently 
designed as simple arches by Tarn’s method, 
the enormous additional stability afforded by 
the hoop stresses being neglected. 
Yours faithfully, 
PERcy J. WALDRAM. 


MR, MERVYN MACARTNEY’S NEW HOME. WOOLHAMPTON, BERKSHIRE. 


THE HALL. 


The walls are lined with oak, taken from his cottage at Silchester Common, eked out with some old Dutch panels, 
remaining from a stock that was partly used in the billiard-room at Frithwood House, Northwood, which house is 


illustrated’ on pages 114 and 115, 


The floor is paved with squares of Irish green and bastard statuary marbles. 


The staircase, formerly at 28, Margaret Street, London, is illustrated in the ‘‘ Architectural Review ” for August, 
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PORTE ST. DENIS, PARIS. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL 


FRANCOIS 


BLONDEL (1618-1686), ARCHITECT. 


This triumphal archway was erected by Louis XIV. in commemoration of his campaigns in Flanders and the French 


Comté, It is over 80 feet high. 


The sculpture was designed by Girandon and executed by Michael Auguier and his 


brother. 


PORTE ST. DENIS, PARIS. 


This triumphal archway, raised in celebra- 
tion of the successful campaigns conducted 
by Louis XIV. in Flanders and the French 
Comté, is remarkable both for the simplicity 
of its architectural treatment and for the 
elaboration of the decorative sculpture with 
which it is enriched. It is interesting to 
note that the architect of this fine monu- 
mental work, Francois Blondel (1618-1686), 
like Pierre Lescot, the first architect of the 
Louvre, and Claude Perrault, the author of 
a much admired addition to that great build- 
ing, devoted his youth neither to the study 
of the arts nor to the practice of architecture. 

Blondel indeed had acquired a consider- 
able reputation as a scholar and mathemati- 
cian, when he was appointed, in 1652, tutor 
to the son of Henri Auguste de Loménie, in 
whose company the future architect travelled 
in Germany and Italy, for the ensuing three 
years, during which many places of archi- 
tectural interest were visited and studied. On 
his return to France, Blondel appears to have 
been entrusted by the King (Louis XIV.) with 
the conduct of certain political negotiations 
which not only necessitated his attendance at 
the courts of various contemporary European 
sovereigns, but involved on occasions visits 
to Constantinople and Egypt. Later, as a re- 
ward for the general success of his diplomatic 
missions, Blondel was appointed teacher of 
mathematics to the Dauphin, and was 
honoured by being elected to a professorship 
at the Royal College in Paris. There is no 
reason to doubt that the unique opportun- 
ities afforded by his travels enabled the 
future architect to carefully examine and 
study the most celebrated buildings of anti- 
quity, and the architectural knowledge he 
thus obtained had a marked influence on his 
subsequent career. 

But although Blondel thus grew more and 
more deeply interested and engrossed in the 
study of architecture yet, for some consider- 
able time, there appeared to be but little 
prospect of his finding employment in the 
active exercise of that art. However, his 
opportunity came at last, when, in 1665, at 
the mature age of forty-seven, he received 
the King’s commands to rebuild the massive 
stone bridge which crossed the river Charente 
in the town of Saintes. This bridge having 
been reconstructed in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory manner, the King showed his apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by his architect 
by decreeing, through the issue of letters- 
patent, that for the future all public build- 
ings about to be erected in Paris were to be 
arranged in strict conformity with a general 
plan prepared by Francois Blondel. 

We next hear of Blondel in connection with 
the gateway, built by Henry II., at the end 
of the Rue Saint Antoin in Paris, which in 
1672, was apparently badly in need of en- 
largement and restoration. Under Blondel’s 


directions two additional arcades and an at- 
tic storey were added to the old structure, 
but the gateway thus enlarged was de- 
molished about a hundred years later. 

By a singular fatality another monument 
of the same kind, also erected in Paris by 
Blondel, and known as the Porte Saint 
Bernard, experienced a similar fate, as it was 
destroyed in 1792 on the ground that it ob- 
structed the growing traffic of the streets. 

However, there can be little doubt that the 
experience gained by the architect in recon- 
structing these two gateways was of great 
service to him when he was called upon, at 
a later period, to erect the greatest structure 
of its kind that had ever been up to that time 
produced by modern architects, or, perhaps, 
even by those of ancient times, for it is 
doubtful whether, of all the triumphal 
arches erected in honour of the Roman Em- 
perors, there was one which was raised so 
high as the gateway of St. Denis, Paris. 

Situated between the Rue du Faubourg, St. 
Denis on the left, and the Rue St. Denis, one 
of the oldest streets of Paris, on the right, 
Porte St. Denis comprises a large single 
archway which forms the central feature of 
a square structure over eighty feet in height. 
Its two facades differ only in regard to the 
amount of decorative work with which they 
are respectively embellished, that facing the 
Rue du Faubourg being treated in a some- 
what less ornate Manner. 

The faces of the huge piers which form the 
abutments of the archway are relieved by 
obelisks placed upon square shaped pedestals 
and surmounted by globes. 

The fronts of the obelisks are covered with 
trophies, designed in the antique manner and 
extending the whole height of the obelisks. 
Beneath each trophy, of the front or south 
facade, is a colossal seated figure in full re- 
lief, that on the left representing Holland 
vanquished, and that on the right the river 
god of the Rhine. On the north facade two 
lions take the place of the figures. The 
pedestals are pierced with small openings 
for pedestrians, round which are low reliefs 
of ancient arms of warfare. Above the 
central archway there are sculptured repre- 
sentations (in bas relief) of the passage of 
the Rhine by Louis XIV. in 1672, and of the 
capture of Maastricht (1673) and on the frieze 
the words Ludovico Magno. The whole of the 
sculpture was designed by Girandon, and 
executed by Michael Anguier and his brother. 

The author of this fine effort of design, 
who was no mean authority on monumental 
and stately buildings, regarded his Porte St. 
Denis as one of the greatest constructions of 
its kind in the world, and he states that he 
“endeavoured to make its appearance even 
more considerable by means of an extreme 
justness.of proportions in its ensemble, and 
between its parts, rather than by the 
quantity of ornaments with which it could 
be covered.” 
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Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit for conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. COMPETITION. 


\FOREST HALL, Elementary scnoo} 
for 250 scholars. County of North- 
| umberland Education Committee in- 
vite designs from architects practis- 
ing in the County and in the City 
and County of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Particulars, conditions and plan of 

site from C. Williams, Secretary to 

the Education Committeé, The Moot- 
hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

| HUDDERSFIELD NEW CHURCH. 

| Plans are invited for a church to seat 

400, to cost about £2,000, not to ex- 

ceed £2,500, with all fittings, furnish- 

ings, lighting and heating apparatus. 

Plans to be forwarded to the Rev. D. 

| Macrze Tod, B.D., St. James’ Manse, 

| Huddersfield, by Aug. 31. 

BRANCH LIBRARY, NEW CROSS, 
for Deptford Borough Council. 
Limited to Architects practising in 
the City or the County of London. 
Assessor: J. S. Gibson, Vice-Pres. 
R.I.B.A. Premiums, 452 10s., £26 5s., 
and £10 10s., for three selected designs, 
and will be awarded in accordance 
with the conditions contained in the 
instructions to competitors. Site 
plan and copy of instruction from 
Vivian Orchard, Town Hall, New 
Cross Road, S.E. Deposit £1 Is., re- 
funded on receipt of bona fide design 
or if instructions are returned within 
21 days. 

ABERDARE HOSPITAL. The Aber- 
dare Urban District Council invite 
competitive designs for a fever hos- 
pital for 52 patients, including ad- 

| ministrative block, outbuildings, etc. 

| Premiums of 4100, £50, and 425 for 

the designs placed first, second, and 

| third respectively. An Architectural 
Assessor will be appointed on the 
nomination of the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects: also a Medical Assessor to 
act jointly. Particulars and condi- 
tions of the competition, together 
with a plan of the site, may be ob- 
tained from TT. Phillips, clerk, 
Town Hall, Aberdare, on deposit of 
£3 3s. 

HULL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
teachers in Elementary schools. The 
Education Committee invites Archi- 

| tects to submit designs. Premiums 

| of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 
| the designs placed Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 

Secretary of Education, Albion St., 

Hull. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 

able on receipt of boa fide design, 

or the return of particulars within 

14 days. 


Obituary. 


Mr. William Owen, A.R.I.B.A. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
William Owen, of Duchy Chambers, Clarence 
Street, Manchester, which took place at Sur- 
biton on August 6th. Mr. Owen, who was a 
son-in-law of Sir Charles Scotter, went the 
previous week to pay him a visit at his resi- 
dence, Rutland House, Surbiton, Surrey, 
where he was taken ill. Mr. Owen, who was 
born in Altrincham in 1852, studied at the 
Manchester School of Art, and in 1874 was 
awarded a gold medal by South Kensington 
for the best architectural design of the year. 
He was afterwards elected an associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
has since carried on an important practice 
in Manchester and district. He was one of 
the first members of the Hale Urban District 
Council, and in 1903 was appointed to the 
chair. He was until the time of his death a 
member of the council. 

* * * 


The death took place suddenly on July 23 
of Mr. James Thompson, head of the firm of 
Thompson and Brierley, builders and con- 
tractors, Bury. Deceased, who was 74 years 
of age, was apparently in his usual health. 
Amongst big contracts carried out by the 
firm have been the Bury Art Gallery and 
Library, Bury Markets, council schools at 
Failsworth and Heywood, churches at Wal- 
merslay and Hawkshaw, and banks at Bury 
and Rochdale. 


Aug, 30 


Aug. 31 


Sept. 1 


Octie 2 


Oct. Ui 
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LISCARD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Competitive designs were invited from 
architects practising in the counties of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, premiums of fifty, 
thirty, and twenty pounds being offered for 
those designs placed respectively first, second 
and third by the assessor. With regard to 
the latter arrangement, Mr. G. H. Wil- 
loughby, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, who 
acted in the capacity of assessor, advised 
the Library Committee to reconsider their 
proposal and award to the five competitors, 
whom Mr. Willoughby bracketed second, 
premiums of twenty pounds each. The con- 
ditions of the competition, for which we 
believe the Library Committee to be respon- 
sible, appear to us to be somewhat un- 
necessarily loaded with explanatory detail. 
though doubtless it is better to err on this 
side than on that of insufficiency. At the 
same time we do not regard it as altogether 
desirable to have gone so far as to have 
provided a possible solution of the whole 
problem in the shape of a suggested sketch- 
plan, even though this diagram was “not 
given with a view to literal reproduction, 
but as a convenient method of indicating 
the provision required, and as showing the 
desired inter-relation of the main rooms.” 
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THE LISCARD LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
DESIGN. R. 


ROUGH 
B. MACOLL AND C. E. TONGE, ARCHITECTS. 


This design shows the adoption of the arrangement suggested by the Library Committee, 


The greater number of the competitors, hav 
ing once seen this arrangement so thought- 
fully provided, appear to have been obsessed 
with the recollection of it, and quite unable 
in consequence to attempt even the smallest 
variation in detail. On the ground floor the 
accommodation required included an adult 
lending library, a juvenile lending library. 
a central hall and entrance lobby (with pro- 
vision for porter and bicycles), a newspaper 
room, a reference library, and staff and lava- 
tory accommodation. On the first floor a 
catalogue room, a committee room, a spare 
room, lavatories and a lecture hall were to 
be provided. The whole arrangement of 
rooms was to be connected by means of a 
short length of two-storied corridors to the 
existing library, and provision made for 
future extension on the site if necessary. 
The total cost of the new block was to be 
limited to £7,000, this being held to include 
drainage, heating, ventilation, lighting, lift, 
etc., but not movable furniture and fittings, 
or architect’s fees, etc. It was requested 
that each set of plans submitted should com- 
prise the following :—A block plan to a scale 
of 2oft. to one inch, showing proposed 
drains, road, paths, and entrances; a plan 
of each floor to scale of 8ft. to one inch, 
showing internal fittings, such as bookcases, 
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Re erence 


SKETCH. PLANS OF FIRST PREMIATED 


In this plan, as in all the 


premiated schemes, the open access system of distribution is adopted in a satisfactory manner, though we cannot but 
regret the cutting-up of the entrance hall by the rather unpleasantly polygonal juvenile lending: library. On the 


first floor the planning of the administration block appeats likely to work admirably. 


Perhaps the shape of the com- 


mittee room wouid bear a little revision. 


counters, etc. ; cross longitudinal sections to 
same scale as plans; Imperial size perspec- 
tives in sepia or Indian ink were admitted, 
but all elevations were to be devoid of 
colour or shadows. No alternative scheme 
was admitted. The first premiated design, 
that of Messrs. R. B. Macoll and C. E. 
Tonge, of Southport, adopts the arrange- 
ment suggested by the Library Committee 
in its main features. The proportions of the 
reference library and the newspaper room are 
somewhat improved. With regard to the lend- 
ing library, in consideration of the disposi- 
tion of the stacks, it is perhaps questionable 
whether its rectangular shape is altogether 
satisfactory. In our opinion the most de- 
sirable shape in this case is undoubtedly 
the semi-circular, though the treatment of 
its external junction with the main _ block 
requires very careful solution. In this plan, 
as in all the premiated schemes, the open 
access system of distribution is adopted in a 
satisfactory manner, though we cannot but 
regret the cutting-up of the entrance hall 
by the rather unpleasantly polygonal juvenile 
lending library.’ On the first floor the plan- 
ning of the administration. block appears 
likely to work admirably. Perhaps the shape 
of the committee room would bear a little 
revision, With the elevations we must con- 
fess we do not find ourselves entirely in 
sympathy, though Mr. Willoughby, in his 
report, has pronounced their fenestration 
to be good. 

The design of Messrs. Sproat and War- 
wick, 25, Lord Street, Liverpool, embodies, 
we think, most of the best points of those 
designs bracketed second, and others which 
have adopted the semi-circular treatment for 
the lending library, and for that reason we 
have selected it for reproduction. The incor- 
poration of the children’s lending library in 
the main library, although resulting in a 
somewhat cramped arrangement, leaves the 
main hall unencumbered, and incidentally 
gives more direct access to thé lending 
library than is obtained in most of the 
designs submitted. The double staircase on 
either side of the main entrance, considered 
in its relation to the latter, is perhaps a 
trifle abrupt, and might conceivably result in 
congestion at that point on occasion. We 
cannot but commend, however, the ingenious 
forethought displayed in the provision of an 
additional bookstore, balancing the staff 
office on the opposite side of the lending 
library, and in the admission of light to 
the newspaper and reference rooms over those 
portions of the latter which would other- 
wise be deficient, by means of top lights, 
without detriment to the elevations. The 
working arrangement of the first floor, more- 
over, seems to us to give evidence of 2xpert 
ability in this direction. The elevations are 
powerfully drawn. 

Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, 4, Chapel Walk, Man- 
chester, has also adopted the circular lend- 
ing library in a manner suggestive of further 
possibilities, whilst Messrs. Deacon and 
Horsburgh, 12, St. George’s Crescent, Liver- 
pool, also offer several good points. 

Messrs, Appleyard and Quiggin, with Mr. 
Beveridge, of Liverpool, present a solu- 
tion which departs in a refreshing man- 
ner from the main lines of the _ sug- 
gested plan, in that the axes of the 
newspaper and reference rooms are at 45 de- 
grees to the axis of the main lending library. 
‘Yhough this original method of handling the 
problem results in a thoroughly workable 
plan, we think it would be found to be 
somewhat expensive, and likely to offer in- 
surmountable difficulties to successful eleva- 
tional grouping. Quite extraordinary enthu- 
siasm seems to have prompted Messrs. 
Packer, Drewitt and Drewitt to prepare in- 
terior perspectives of their scheme, which, 
though in many respects admirable, would 
seem also to be rather extravagant in others. 

A carefully and neatly drawn set is sub- 
mitted by Mr. D. Remmington, 41, North 
John Street, Liverpool. Also we note that 
Messrs. Newell and Dawson, of Liverpool, 
are responsible for a scheme in which the ele- 
vations are on the whole pleasantly and sober- 
ly designed in the early Georgian manner. 
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BY SPROAT 


AND WARWICK, BRACKETED WITH FOUR OTHER DESIGNS FOR SECOND PLACE. 


This design embodies, we think, most of the best points of those designs bracketed second, and others which have 

adopted the semi-circular treatment for the lending library, and for that reason we have selected it for teproduction. The 

incorporation of the children’s lending library in the main library, although resulting in a somewhat cramped arrange- 

ment, leayes the main hall unencumbered, and incidentally gives more direct access to the lending library than is 
obtained in most of the designs submitted, 


BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


New Architectural Day School. 


A Day School of Architecture has been 
founded at the Municipal School of Art, 
Birmingham. The object of the school is to 
provide architectural students in the Mid- 
lands with a thorough training in all the 
branches of their profession, and to prepare 
them for the examinations of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. The course will 
be spread over four or five years. It is in- 
tended that the first two years shall be spent 
at day classes, and that they shall take the 
place of the first two years of articled pupil- 
age. The latter two or three years will be 
spent at evening classes, and will run con- 
currently with articled pupilage. The fee 
for the day school will be 40 guineas per ses- 
sion, and that for the evening school 1o 
guineas. The committee have received an 
undertaking from a large number of 

rominent architects in the Midlands promis- 
ing to forego the whole or a portion of the 
fee ordinarily received by them in the case 
of pupils who shall have attended the pro- 
posed school. The syllabus will be as follows : 
First year: Lectures on architectural history, 


building construction, elementary physics, 
and geometry ; demonstrations and practical 
work in stone-masonry, carpentry, and brick- 
laying; simple planning, elementary design 
(doors, roofs, windows, etc.) ; perspective, 


drawing and lettering. Second year: Studies: 


in ancient architecture, including measuring ; 
practical work ; lectures on the historic styles 
and on iron and steel construction, physics, 
etc., design. Third and fourth years: Mainly 
design and advanced physics and kindred 
subjects. It is hoped that third and fourth 
year students will be able to take some of 
their science subjects and carry out tests as 
to the strength of materials, etc., at the Bir- 
mingham University. The machinery and 
equipment possessed by the University for 
this purpose is quite unique. It is anticipated 
that students who follow the full course will 
be exempted from the intermediate examina- 
tion of the R.I.B.A. A competent staff has 
been secured, and the first session will com- 
mence on September 13th. 


The Belgian builders, now on a visit to 
this country, are to be entertained to dinner 
to-morrow, Thursday, August 12th, by the 
London Master Builders’ Association. The 
dinner will take place at the St. Ermin’s 
Hotel, Westminster, at 7 p.m. 


ENGINEER. 
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Federation News. 


LEIGH AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: S. Wigham. 

On November rst, 1908, six months’ notice 
was given to the Operative Bricklayers of 
the following rule: ‘“That on all jobs outside 
the Leigh Borough boundary an employer 
may engage the men on the job, providing 
such job is within the walking time radius 
of that particular town where the job is 
situated.’’ After the six months’ notice had 
expired the Operatives referred the rule to 
the Local Conciliation Board, where it was 
discussed at several meetings. The Opera- 
tives urged that the. Leigh Master Brick- 
layers would, if this rule was adopted, give 
preference to the workmen in the town where 
the jobs were situated’in preference to them- 
selves. The Leigh Masters, however, pointed 
out to the Operatives that they were handi- 
capped with jobs in Atherton and Tyldesley, 
which are just outside the three-mile radius 
from Leigh. Formerly, when the Leigh 
Master Bricklayers were doing a job in 
Atherton or Tyldesley and engaged men living 
in these places, these men would work under 
the walking-time rule belonging to the Leigh 
operatives, that is, they would begin work 
at 6.45 when the Leigh bricklayers arrived 
and booked their time from six o’clock. After 
several heated discussions on the subject, the 
operatives at length agreed to accept the 
rule if the masters would assist them in per- 
suading their workmen to join the Trade 
Union if they had not already done so. This 
the masters agreed to on condition that the 
Trade Union bricklayers would try to pre- 
prevent the operatives from working for non- 
master bricklayers or doing jobs on their 
own at less than the day-work charges agreed 
to by the masters. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
TION. 


Hon. Secretary: A. T, Deggrell, 

Asst. Secretary: S. J. Moore. 

The long-standing disputes between the 
Southampton Master Builders’ Association 
and the local operatives have for the pre- 
sent been settled by the award just issued by 
Mr. A. A. Hudson, the arbitrator appointed 
by the Board of Trade. The arbitrator sat 
for two days hearing evidence on both sides 
as to proposed alterations of wages and 
rules. The operatives’ demands were an 
increase of 1s. per hour to all mechanics 
and various alterations of rules, these de- 
mands being met by the employers with 
counter notices of a reduction of %%d. per 
hour on all mechanics’ wages and sundry 
alterations of rules. The net result of the 
award was as follows :— 

Wages.—The wages of mechanics in all 
trades to remain as at present—no increase 
or decrease. 

Working Hours.—A full week to consist 
of 53 hours fuil time in place of 56% as 
before, the alterations being 6 a.m. to 
5 p-m. on each day in the week except Satur- 
day in place of 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. and 
6 a.m. to 12 p.m. on Saturdays in place 
OrOp a.m) four |p: mm. 

Overtime.—Worked at employers request 
(not otherwise), to be paid at rate of time 
and a quarter from 5 p.m. to 7.30 p-m., 
time and a half from 7.30 p.m. to starting 
time next morning, under the old rules time 
and a quarter was paid to 7.30 p.m., time 
and a half 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m., and double 
time from 9.30 p.m. to starting time next 
morning. All Bank Holidays to be paid 
time and a half (Good Fridays excepted). 
Double time to be paid on Saturdays after 
7.30 p.m. and Sundays. Christmas Days to 
be paid for same as Sundays. | 

Generally.—Sundry other minor altera- 
tions were made, and an arbitration clause 
inserted as follows: “In case of any dispute 
arising between the employers and em- 
ployed or between an individual employer 
and employee or employees, the secretary 
of the Employers’ or Employees’ Society 
or Association may give to the secretary of 
the other Society or Association a notice in 
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writing of such dispute and thereupon 3 
representatives of the employers shallmeet 3 
representatives of the employees to endea- 
vour to settle such dispute, but failing settle- 
ment of such dispute within ten days of 
the date of the said notice the secretary of 
either Society or Association may apply to 
the Board of Trade to appoint an arbitrator 
whose decision shall be final and binding 
on both parties to the said dispute.” 


Societies and Institutions. 


The Builders’ Benevolent Institution. , 


The 62nd annual general meeting of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held at 
31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., on 
Monday, July 26th. The minutes of the last 
annual meeting were read and approved; the 
appended annual report, the audited ac- 
counts, and the amended rules were read 
and approved. The following elections were 
made :—President, Mr. Howell J. Willams, 
J.P., L.C.C. ; treasurer, Mr. J. Howard Collis; 
committee, re-elected: Mr. C. Ansell, Mr. 
W. Brass, Mr. T. Hall, Mr. B. Hannen, Mr. 
H. Arthur Bartlett, Mr. H. Holloway, J.P., 
Mr. J. Randall, Mr. W. Shepherd, Mr. T. 
Stirling ; elected: Mr. J. W. Lorden, Mr. F. 
Ge Rice, Mie J-miC.eNicholson. |) Viotesof 
thanks were given to Mr. J. W. Lorden for 
his kind and valuable services as president 
during the past year, also to the hon. audi- 
tors (Mr. J. T. Bolding and Mr..R. J. Ward, 
F.C.A.), the trustees, vice-presidents, com- 
mittee, and dinner stewards. 

The committee, in submitting their sixty- 
second annual report, deeply regret that in 
consequence of the continued depression in 
the building and allied trades the funds at 
their disposal have decreased to such an ex- 
tent that they have been obliged to sell out 
£500 of stock to meet liabilities in the past 
year. The committee earnestly appeal for 
assistance in order to make. provision for the 
many claims upon this charity. They desire 
to register their hearty vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Richardson for her kind gift of £857 
in memory of her deceased husband. “The 
money has been invested in the purchase of 
London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany Stock, and the proceeds will be devoted 
to paying a female pensioner, approved by 
the committee and nominated by Mrs. Rich- 
ardson. Attention is directed to the fact 
that the greatest economy is exercised in 
keeping down the administrative expenses. 
During the year three (3) additions have been 
made to the pensioners’ list, which now con- 
sists of 29 menand27 women. Five (5) male 
and five (5) female pensioners have died dur- 
ing the last twelve months; the widows of 
the deceased male pensioners have been 
placed on the list after careful investigation 
of their claims. The committee desire to 
thank Mr. J. W. Lorden for his valuable ser- 
vices and kind contribution as president. Also 
the trustees (Mr. F. J. Dove, Sir Arthur C. 
Lucas, Bart., Mr. T. F. Rider, Mr. J. Howard 
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Colls, Mr. T. Stirling, and -Mr. J. T. Bold- 
ing), the honorary auditors (Mr. J. T. Bolding 
and Mr. R. J. Ward, F.C.A.), and the dinner 
stewards. Mr. Howell J. Williams, J.P., 
L.C.C., has kindly accepted the presidency 
for the coming year. The annual dinner will 
be held on Thursday, November 25th, 1909. 


The National Association of Master House 
Painters G Decorators of England & Wales 

The Sixteenth Annual Convention of this 
Association will be held at Sheffield from 
September 13th to September 18th, the head- 
quarters being at the Artillery Drill Hall, 
Shoreham Street, Sheffield. The Convention 
will be opened at 7.30 on the 13th inst., 
when the President (Mr. James Puttrell) and 
Mrs. Puttrell will receive the members and 
friends. The following is the programme 
arranged for the Convention :—11: Reception 
of members and visitors by the President and 
officers in the Exhibition Hall, and Inspec- 
tion of exhibits of manufactures, appren- 
tices’ competition work, and studies made in 
Italy by B. Hamlyn, Ivor Beaumont, and 
Tom Stoney, winners of the International 
Studentship competition. 11.30: Arrival of 
the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of Sheffield and 
members of the Corporation, who will make 
an inspection of the Exhibition and appren- 
tices’ work. 12: The Lord Mayor will take 
the chair and welcome the visitors to the 
city. Address of welcome to the Convention 
and Presidential address by Jas. Puttrell, 
Esq. 12.30: Opening of the Exhibition by 
Sir Wm. Richmond, R.A., K.C.B.; votes of 
thanks. 2.30 (closed session): Reception of 
delegates from the Netherlands Association 
of Master House Painters, minutes of last 
Convention, report from the Secretary, re- 
port from the Treasurer, report from the 
Education Committee, report re the Travel- 
ling Scholarship Competition, report from 
the adjudicators of the Apprentices’ Com- 
petition, report from the adjudicators of the 
Extension Prize Scheme Competition, votes 
of thanks to the adjudicators and examiners, 
greetings from the Association of Master 
Painters in Scotland (J. Carfrae, Esq., Pre- 
sident) and Ireland (Ed. Gibson, Esq., 
President), trade topics to be introduced by 
members, report from the Paperhangings 
Committee, report from local Associations. 
All business held over will be taken at the 
morning session on Tuesday. Visit to the 
Town Hall and afternoon tea. 8: Lecture by 
Sir Wm. Richmond, R.A., K.B.C., on ‘‘House 
Decoration for the Masses.” Wednesday, 
September 15th: Breakfast and Conference 
of Presidents and Secretaries of Associations, 
Royal Victoria Station Hotel, 7.30 to 9 a.m. 
Particulars to be announced later. All names 
of those intending to be. present to be sent 
to the General Secretary not later than Sep- 
tember rst, 1909. 10 a.m.: To consider re- 
ports on the paperhangings question and the 
stores shops, and to take resolutions there- 
upon. Paper: “The Need for Reviving the 
Apprenticeship System.” Mr. John H. Can- 
trill; discussion. 11 a.m.: Paper (subject 
announced later); discussion. 2.30 p.m.: 


ROBERT ADAMS’ “CROWN VICTOR” SPRING HINGE, 
with silent check actioa—showing its unequalled opening capacity. | 


Demonstration by Mr. W. J. Cloake (Past 
Master of the Company of Painter Stainers), 
who will illustrate the methods of working 
four different marble panels—siena, rouge, 
black and gold, and Irish green. This meet- 
ing will be open free to apprentices of master 
painters in Sheffield. Annual business meet- 
ing and election of officers, etc., for raoyg-ro 3. 
votes of thanks to retiring officers end com- 
mittees. 7.15: Annual dinner, Royal Victoria 
Station Hotel; tickets, 5s. each. Thursday, 
September 16th: Excursion to Matlock, Had- 
don Hall, and Bakewell ; tickets, gs. 6d. each. 
Tickets for the excursion and dinner to be 
obtained from Mr. Sam Talford, 430, Abbey- 
dale Road, Sheffield. Friday, September 
17th: The Committee are hoping to arrange 
to give the visitors a view of some of the 
large and famous works at Sheffield. 


Insurance. 


Free £500 Accident Insurance Coupons 
have this week been sent to the following : 


C. D. W. (Ashby-de-la-Zouch), (Cc. H. B. (Leyton- 
stone), J. F.C. (Manchester), W. C. (Wandsworth), 
A. W. S. (Exeter), H. B.. (Camberley), A. E. “ 
(Portsmouth), R. S. (Plaistow), A. J. P. (Somer- 
set), W. H. W. (London, N.), M. §S. (Grantham), 
J. H. (Basingstoke), A. C. H. (Bournville), A. B. 
(Gt. Bookham), W. H. F. (Cheltenham), F. H. B. 
(Hampstead). 


. 


New Companies. 


TayLor MaNnuFACTURING Company, LimiTED.— 
Registered July 28th. Capital, £1,000, in 41 shares 
(soo Preference). Objects: To carry on the busi- 
ness of manufacturers of builders’ hardware, in- 
cluding metal window casements and _  fanlight 
gearing, etc. Private company. The number of 
directors is not to be less than two nor more than 
three. E. C. Taylor is the first. Qualification, 
4100. Registered office, Shepherd Street, Wolver- 
hampton, 


Herts Estates Company.—Registered July 27th, 
$25,000 (£1) (10,000 cum. pref.).. To acquire and 
turn to account land, buildings, or other real and 
personal property in the counties of Hertford, Sur- 
rey, Sussex, Middlesex, Kent, or elsewhere. 


VALESCURE LAND Company, LimiTED.—Registered 
July 28th. Capital, £15,000, in £1 shares. Objects: 
To adopt an agreement with Amadee B. de Guer- 
ville, and to acquire, deal with and turn to account 
land, buildings, and house and other proerty in 
the United Kingdom, France, and elsewhere. Pri- 
vate company. The first directors (to number not 
less than two nor more than five) are G. Byng 
and Amadee B. de Guerville. Qualification, £500. 
Registered office, 46, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Partnership Dissolved. 


Charles King and Edward William Lister, carry- 
ing on business as architects and surveyors, Ply- 
mouth, in the county of Devon, under the style or 
firm of ‘King and Lister,” has been dissolved by 
mutual consent as and from the 1st day of July, 
1909. All debts due to and owing by the said 
late firm will be received and paid by the said 
Charles King. 
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Smooth on both sides, Roofs covered with “ Eternit” 
Tiles weigh about 22 lbs. per square yard, or 66} 
Ibs. lighter weight per square laid than 
Bangor Slates. Greater mechanical and 
tensile strength. Non-Conducting. 
Non-Combustible. Impervious 
to sun, heat, frost and 
rain, Wind, dust 
and weather 


SPECIALITY : 
“ETERNIT ” Terra-cotta Tiles, which neither 
break nor crumble, and at half the cost 
of Staffordshire Tiles, double the 
strength and about ene-third of 


the weight. 
Prompt delivery. 


enduring 


roofing material and 


workmanship, 


Architects, Engineers 8 Surveyors 


are respectfully recommended to specify *9 
** j : , E No REGISTERED T ao: 
RADE 
Mincing Lane, E ERNI MARK 1904, MARK LANE, 
E .C, LONDON, E.C. 


Guaranteed and manufactured under Hatschek’s 
Original Specification and to decline all 
substitutes. No other roofing tile 
is “ETERNIT.” (Regd.) 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND FOR TENDERS 
FOR 
FIXING. 


Architects, 
Engineers 
and Surveyors are 


GUARANTEED : 


Tensile strength, 5781 Ibe. 
Crushing force 8,281 lbs. 


Per Square Inch and always increasing with 
age. 


Jeseaunity from repairs. 


earnestly warned not to con- 
found “ Eternit ” Tiles with so-called 
Asbestos Slates varying in quality, thick. 


ness and colour, advertised under fancy br: nds. 
“Eternit ” “endures not for an age, but for all time.” 
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100, ALBION ST., LEEDS. ROS 
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RANES for 


Inside and Outside Blinds, ins L] ie KS ONTRACTORS 
Also Casement Curtains. WATERLOO STREET, GLASGOW. 


Telegrams : “ Blinds, Leeds.” ’Phone ®070. 


“LIMPET ’aTENTDOLTS © WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


“There is no doubt in our mind'that"they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron Brose is used.”—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


PRICE’ S "PATENT Soria ata TRADE MARK 


The latest and moat 
approved Fixing for 
joining Corrugated 
cae iron Sheeting 


together. 
Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and : 
make an absolutely watertight joint. They also retard the corrosive Full particulars and samples from_the Managing Agents: ‘ 
action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, WI LLIAM JACKS & G 5, East India Avenue, 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE ey LONDON, E,C. 


LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF THE LARGEST MANUPAC- 


— TURING CONCERNS IN ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. Agents for Scotland ; Frank G. Price & Co, 53, Waterloo St., Glasgow, 
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Publisher’s Noti 
ublisher s otices. 
Offices: ApVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
ING—6, Great New Street. Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 
‘Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 


Countinc House—817, Gerrard, PUBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—TuHE BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 


follows :— 

Sumas 
At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom =o 10 
By Postto Canada - - - - =-.=-++ 13 0 
By post elsewhere abroad - - - - - 17 4 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 


Publisher. 
Subscribers can have their, volumes bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 


cost of 3/6 each. 


Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday: 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 


Situations Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. 6d. 
Each additional line = - - - 6d 


Three insertions*  - - - z - 3s. Od. 
*This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 
Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 

and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open, 

Partnerships, etc-, 6d. per line. 

The above must be prepaid. 


Property and 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price ls. Monthly— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
RAB A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features ““The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,’’ with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


NOW PREPARING FOR PRESS. 


SPECIFICATION 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS’ SPECIFICATION, 


For Architects, Surveyors and Engineers when specifying. ‘ 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO ADVERTISERS. 


A limited number of pages will be reserved in each section for Advertisements, thus enabling 
Manufacturers to insert particulars of their Specialities in the advertisement columns actually facing the 
text dealing with the particular branch of the profession that interests them. 


One Page’ - 


Two Pages - 
Four Pages - 
Eight Pages - 


Measurements for space allowed for matter on Advertisement Pages: 


Whole Page - - 


A Booklet, giving all particulars of this number, which is being thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, will be sent upon application. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


a epee 


Tenders. 


Addressed postcards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free on application 
to the Manager, Buitpers’ JourNaL, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from aceredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
uccepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


Aberdare.—Provisionally accepted for the erec- 
tion of new laboratories at the Aberdare Inter- 
mediate Schools, for the Glamorgan Education 


Committee. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, County Architect, 
Cardiff. 
S? Shail, Liandati; 43,003 


Aberdare. — Accepted for erection of unclimb- 
able iron railings round the Aberdare Intermediate 


School playfield, for the Glamorgan Education 
Committee. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, County Architect, 
Cardiff. 

Hill and Smith, Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs, 
A139. 


Ashington, etc. (Northumberland).—Accepted for 
erection of a new school and additions and altera- 
tions to existing buildings as follows :—Ashington 


New Hirst South, new school for 340 scholars; 
Haltwhistle Council School, additions and altera- 
tions; South Gosforth Council School, additions 


and alterations for the Northumberland Education 
Committee. 
J. and G, Green, Warkworth, 42,699 17s. 6d. 


Berkeley (Gios.).—lor erection of a new elemen- 
tary school at Berkeley, for the Gloucestershire 
Education Committee. Mr. R. S. Phillips, archi- 
tect, Midland Bank Chambers, Gloucester :— 


Main Building. 
jpn weoats, 9 Bristol a LAO Rd Ae A. 
King and Sons 35840 0 Lo 


E. Love, Bristol 3,340 0 O 


\entloexurney + 3,226 0 0 
A. S. Cooke, Stroud a ii-eostros 26..°3 
Collins and Godfrey,Tewkesbury 3,159 © o 

3,155 0 8, 


E. Walters and Son, Bristol ... 


P. C. Cousins 3,100) 10) )10 
W. Jones wee eee oes 3,100 2. O 
A. ik Colborne, Swindon... 3,095 10 Oo 
Orchard and Peer, Stroud 3,046 0 O 
W. Alte Nicholls 3yO70 107) 0 


and son, Dursley 3,058 0 o 


Bloodworth 


NO. I2, 1909-I0. 


With which is incorporated the 


according to priority of application. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


- ~ - 


- - - ~ - - 
- - = - = - 
- ~ - ~ = = 


Special positions by arrangement. 


Byard and) Soames te 
H. Dorse, Cradley Heath 
Dimery and Sons, Berkeley 


-- 2,984 -0 Oo 
2,950 0 0 
2,937 16 o 


Birmingham.—Accepted for rebuilding Highland — 
Tavern, Holyhead Road, Handsworth, for Holders 
Brewery Co., Ltd. Mr. Arthur Edwards, Bennetts 
Hill, Birmingham, architect. 

G. Webb and Son, Birmingham, 42,013. 


Birmingham.—Accepted for alterations and addi- 
tions to manufactory, Charles Henry Street, Bir- 
mingham, for Mr. Henry Cox. Mr. John G. Dunn, 
Newhall Street, Birmingham, architect, 

G. Webb and Son, Birmingham, 42,300. 


Coleshill (near Birmingham). — For additional 
wing, containing laundry, chapel, and_ babies’ 
rooms, for the Rev. G. V. Hudson. Mr. Henry T., ~ 


Sandy, architect, £2, Greengate, Stafford. Quan- 
tities by architect :— 

T. Rowbotham Pres eee --- 43,199 
W. J. Whittall and Son °. sor 3 aS 
W. Sapcote and Sons 3,157 
J. E. Williams 3,148 
W. H. Gibbs 3,077 
W. Bishop... : 3,005 
R. Fenwick, Ltd. 3,050 
J. Smith and Sons 2,975 
T. Elvins 2,890 
J. Webb re 2,888 
th and. Ss. Bam 2,855 
W. Moss and Sons 2,854 
W. Hopkins Pa 2,800 
T. Lowe and Sons... 2,799 
J. Barnsley and Sons ... 2,766 
J. Bowen and Sons, Ltd.* 2,759 


%*Accepted to be completed in 10 weeks. 


Fochriw (Glamorgan).—Accepted for erection of 
an infants’ Council school at Fochriw, Glam., for 
the Glamorgan Education ‘Committee. Mr, 3 
Pugh-Jones, M.S.A., ‘Cardiff, county architect. 

F. Bond, Beda Road, Cardiff, 43,082 15s. 


Herne Bay (Kent).—For erection of a cloak-room 
and for improved heating, at the Council school, 


for the Kent Education Committee. Mr, H. W. 
Robinson, architect :— 
Horlocks ee pee hee! 
Adams ce eS x. ro 1,187 
Ingleton Bros.,* Herne Bay 1,080 


*Accepted. 
London, E.C.—For repairing Charterhouse Street 


and West Smithfield, for the Corporation :— 
Greig and Matthews «573120. 0 © 
W. Griffiths and Co. 6,15L tO we 
Mowlem and Co. 5,673 0 0 
G. J. Anderson* 5,187 0 0 


*Accepted. 


10in. deep by 7in. wide. 


(Tenders continued on page viit.) 


Positions will be allotted 


£10 per annum 
£19 
£36 - 
£65 ‘i 
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“NOTHING Comes tothe Man Who Waits.” 


HAT’S the true version of the old proverb— 
as as regards “‘ promotion” at any rate. The 
man who is content to wait until promo- 

tion comes his way will take off his coat at 

6 a.m. when he is 50, just as he did when he was 
21—unless, indeed, he has been displaced before. 


Will you be still “ waiting’ for promotion 
when you reach middle age? 


You need not be, and it surely necessitates 
only a very little thought for you to determine 
that you will not be. By pursuing a course of 
practical, remunera- 
tive training now, 
you can ensure your- 
self a future of suc- 
cess and happiness 
instead of an unend- 
ing repetition of “the 
same old grind.” 

You can get this 
emancipating train- 
ing at home, in your 
spare time, and on 
terms to suit your 
pocket, through the 
International Corres- 
pondence Schools. 
During the past 17 
years we have en- 
abled thousands of 
men and women to 
secure a future free from anxiety. Thisis typical 
testimony from one of our students :— 

“‘T had a good opportunity of bettering myself, but 
my technical education was poor. Technical schools and 
evening classes I attended for four years, but found i 
was not getting the experience and knowledge I ought to 
have had. I got very disheartened. I made enquiries 
and asked for advice, and was told of the I.C.S.__I joined 
the Schools, and never regret the day when I did so, as 1 
have reaped the rewards which tend to advance me still 
further in the near future. Any fellow who is willing to 
learn. and work has only to join the Schools and his 
success is sure. I thoroughly recommend the I.C.S.,to 
any young fellow who wishes to become a success in life.”” 

The reason of the sure success of the I.C.S. 
student is that the training we give him has the 
one and only aim of qualifying him for an 
advancement in his chosen line. 

Isn’t it well worth your while to learn what 
we can do to make your future bright? Mark the 
coupon, or write us about any other career in which 
» you are interested. Don’t “ wait” another day. 

Determine to ‘‘act’’ now. 


F.ee books on subjects below. 


80 
Registrar, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd., 
(Dept. B.), International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
I am interested in your system of Technical Training and desire to inerease 
my earning power. Please send me, post paid, free of charge, the Book 
covering the subject before which I have marked X on the coupon, and full 
information showing how I can succeed in same, 


Architecture, Gas Engineering. Civil Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. Machine Shop Practice, Analytical Chemistry, 
Electrical Engineering. Sanitary Engineering. Mining Engineering. 


Structural Engineering. Textiles, Steam Engineering. 


Nam: 2 et ORR ed AD ee! 
RP ALIA  —eT  we e e e eee ot eie e 


‘he 2 SO ae a Ob ATED ee ee 11/8 09. 


tT = oe —————_——___—— — = 
Residents of the tollowing countries should address the respect \e 1.C.S. branches :— | 
Canava: Toronto, InpDiA: ‘Fort, Bombay, SoutH ArFrica: Cae Town, 
New ZEALAND: Wellington, AvsTRALIA: Sydney 


)) 


The Renowned 


Andrews-Hawksley 
Patent Tread 


Applied to Wood, Iron, Stone or Concrete 

Stairways, Floors, Landings, Platforms, 

Non-Conducting Floor Plates for Electric 

Light and Power Stations, Pavement 
Covers, etc., etc. 


Pioneers of all Stair Treads. 
The Tread that has lasted a lifetime. 
There is nothing to equal it in the Market. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to inspect our 
New Iron Staircase and Stair Tread made and laid 
by us at St. James’s Park Station (District Railway). 


Quotations Quotations 
given for given for 
Concrete Steps Concrete Steps 
fitted complete fitted complete 
with our with our 
Treads, Treads, 


WAWKSLEy 
REVERSIBLE A 


4000 Brock TRE 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. .. Uy 


Used by Great Western Railway, London 
and North Western Railway, London 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, Great 
‘Northern Railway, Midland Railway, North 


Eastern Railway, North British Railway, 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, H.M. 

, Office of Works, War Office, Admiralty, 

etc. 

Specialists in Light Constructional Work 
in Iron or Steel ; Special Work in Wrought 
or Cast Iron ; Staircases of every descrip- 
tion ; Concrete and Granolithic Work, etc. 


Fire Escape Staircases with our Treads, 
a Speciality. 


THE ANDREWS-HAWKSLEY PATENT 
TREAD & ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


Columbia Works, Prestons Road, 
POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Telephone No. 700 Eastern. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Unsflorous, London.” 
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(Tenders ponvinded jrom Bone vi.) Read eh teers P 
: Grantham. —For erection of a girls’ secondary Green ey Son* a2 aise ne AZ5 8 1 Paei D, _ Trowbridge (Wilts).—For work to be done in 
school at Grantham, for the Kesteven County Nahe ae “28 oe + 236 8 0 internal and external renovations to the Count 
Council (Education Committee). Mr. H. H. Dunn, Parker and Son ee Se eg ac Offices, Trowbridge, for the Wilts County Cound 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, Silver Street, Lincoln :— | Rest of Grantham. Mr. J. G. Powell, county surveyor :— 

School Buildings. Accepted. Pratt and Co., Bath = 4353 18 7 
wWalleraBros: a ae .. £8,025 13 0 London.—For erection on “ Millwall” site (Pop- Parnell and Sons, Ltd., Bristol 349 17 0 
Halkes Bros., Lincoln 12 75300 23 lar) of a domestic economy centre and a metal J. Coates, Bristol .. S ee 3 10 
Parker and Son, Boston and | work centre with science room, for the London W. Robbins, Woodborough rs aad 14 

Grimsby Vile eae =e ee gS 4G) 10 0 | County Council :— E. Linzey, "Trowbridge oat hae TANG 
Fox, Leicester e tS er tee | H. L. Holloway, Church Street, E. Beavan and Son, Bradford-on- 
Wright and Son, Lincoln GN Tow Re Deptford ... see -0 44,030 0 10 ANON Eire. 218 18 3 
Hedley, Lincoln... ae «se 6;0909,) Ole 0 G. Parker and Sons, 124, Sum- Ei. ‘Preece, Trowbridge Fe 190 16 oO 
Read “ae aes a. (0;025" (OF 0 ner Road, Peckham... ss» 4,014 © O G. Moore and Sons, Trowbridge* 187 6 5 
Rudd and Son... : .. 6,600 0 0 | Perry and Co. (Bow), Ltd. | * Recommended for acceptance. 
Cracknell, Peterborough we (65575 | 1O%r 0 } Tredegar Works, Bow ; 4,597 0 O Worcester.—For St. Martin’s new church, Wor- 
Hockley and Co. , wae 105430 LO 6 +O J. Chessum and Sons, 7a, South cester. Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A 
Maxey and Son, Sleaford ... 6,400 0 0 Place perc tee £4,445 9 7 | architect, 6, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
Faulks, Loughborough 6,310 0 Oo W. Harris, Steam “Joinery | Quantities by Mr. R. H. Hale, F:S.1., 6 Queen 
Moss and Sons, Loughborough 6,300 0 oO Works, North Woolwich i4,224 (020 | Anne’s Gate, Westminster :— cae 
Wainer, Nottingham * =O; 100 uO NO F. and T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs 4,133 9 9 A. B 
Corah and _. Son,* Lough- T.. D.~Leng, Evelyn Street, | Cornish and Gaymer, : 
borough +t is es wo 05184) TS ma Deptford _ ... Soo yey (oh Te) North Walsham 412,023- 0 0 £427 0 6 
Bosworth and Lowe, Notting J._and C. Bowyer, ‘Ltd., “Upper | Collins and Godfrey 
ham sue zea Aa + 6,138 © © Norwood _... 4,107 0 O | Tewkesbury ; see 120,890) #0200 459 0 o 
* Accepted. F. and E. Davey, Ltd., * Elmer J. Dallow and Sons, Bir- - 
Cottage. avenue, Southend-on- Sea vee 41054 19 4 mingham <3) TO}S25 ye GEG 468 00 
Fedley... Fa2 He ne SLES TO OELO Architect’s (Education) estimate, 44,250. Foster and Dicksee, 
Walker Bros. ... at ke s §13 08710 *Recommended for acceptance. Rugby * = 10,675, © 0 385 0 0 
Falkes Bros. as ait sas. S02 V5 8 Rhos-on-Sea (Wales).—For erecting new  Con- Wie ie Franklin, Dedding- 
Pox: «ss ae cee ah eee wav 7 9499 (07 © gregational schools and caretaker’s house, for the | ton Ace 15 LOSS COLES 50I 0 oO 
Bracknell oe Pe Se A Pe eee trustees. Messrs. J. M. Porter and Elcock, archi- | Sapcote and Sons, Bir- 
Parker and Son + ¥r er vd 20) 90) 10 tects, The Estate Office, Colwyn Bay. Quantities mingham 10,200 0 0 390 0 o 
Hockley and Co. sts “ee ce ATA Ss by the architects :— | Goddard and 1 Sons, Dork- 
Rudd and Son a nee AS e?. GELE™ 5h 0) Schools. ing : : 10,180 0 0 1,050 0 © 
Wright and Son oe jos) ROG RT ORO Davies and Collins ue ETAL oeO Vans “Parnell ‘and Sons, 
Hoss and Sons 383 0 oO T. Jones on = eae “555 1,G000 O18 Rugby “8 ... 10,069 18 8 279 0 O 
Read 373 0 O Roberts Bros. — eX, 17332 20) 0) Wood 7 ad TSons: Wor- 
Wainer if 360 0 O Jones and Pritchard... vd, 251s Ouro cester eae ae sow we DPV LOL Ou 405 13 to 
Corah and Son* 356 10 Oo Tucker and Sons oes Fey ipa OAC: | Fairhead and Sons, 
Haxey and Son 350 0 O Bond and Sons ... se ss) D205 Lae Enfield ae ; oe 1 9; 603umOmnO 456 0 0 
Cosworth and Lowe 34:5) 10, 40 L. Jones as a aay Be pep eee an Bowman and Sons, Stam- 
Faulks be sen. see eens 4 OMOMLO O. Jones and Bueuee cae OTTO me OmRO ford : js 19,027) MOUS 578 2 0 
*Accepted. J. O. Davies seaf LTTE LOMO, W. Bowers” “and " Sons, 
Levelling. R. Williams,* Rhos-on-Sea.. 1,057 195 Hereford is ee Qs609+10. § 321 Lge ae 
Walker Bros. ... St Sec 1. 6827 0.0 Caretaker’s House. J, Jarvis and ‘Sons, 
Hockley and Co. a6 ee ee Cy Merle) Davies and Collins a ce 4a22\- 60 Hackney ... a3 ue 8 09488, OmuO 370 0 0 
Maxey and Son ; eas a Sy Wee T. Jones ae cee Ax ia 400 0 O Wilkins and Sons, 
Halkes Bros. ... af ea See ROS Te pe Roberts Bros. was aoe 446 5% 7. Bristol 9,426 8 6 372 13599 
Cracknell A - ee a2 302 0. (0 Jones and Pritch ard ae! oe 397 0. 0 Walden and ‘Cox, Henley- 
Fox cfs Sp ane ay Soe eke os Tucker and Sons eat re 346 2: [0 on-Thames 9,083 .0 3 691 10 4 
Rudd and Son fe aoe or RBS OTOL TO: Bond and Sons ... cat ate heoas 348 10 11 Ve and. A. Brazier,* 
Faulks a is ase ont 34 SiO LO L. Jones ee aa 366 0 0 Bromsgrove 698,868 086 449 9 9 
Wainer ... ay 555 Set oem paLOMOREO O. Jones and ‘Hughes a te 390 © O A.—Cost of church with stone outside and brick 
Hedley... nN: ce = eke OT nO eno Ja Os Davies : yee 326 0 0 inside facings. B.—Saving if brick outside in 
Bosworth and Lowe S: vee BOOTS 10 R. Williams,* Rhos- on- Sea 266 10 oO place of stone. 
Moss and Sons oo oe je 28Or 'Otko Architect’s estimate, 41,332 for both works. * Accepted. 
Wright and Son sos Sas .. 267 0 0 *Accepted. 
FOR ALL RPAPWPER WATER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, 
CLIMATES, INSECT-PROOFE. 
For Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For laying on joists. Placed under Floor Boards excludes damp and deadens sound. Also for damp walls, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


NATURAL ROCK ASPHALTE 


(Compressed or Mastic) 
For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Coursing WRITE TO-DAY 
For Flat Roofs, Basements and other floors. for 


Door Check] | The French Asphalte Co., 1. CE aa 


(ESTABLISHED 1871) CONGO 


k Supply only the best material from their 
An Oil Chee own mine of St. Jean de Maruejols, eom- 
No Packing bined with the best workmanship. 
Leathers Complete satisfaction gtven to the leading Architects. NEVER-LEAK 
Apply for Prices :— 
Latches the 5, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon.Street, E. C FIN G. 
eee 
Door T. N.: 14410 Central, T.Avs 1 “ Coatostone, London.” 


NEAL’S PATENT. 


Applied as Paint fo aint fo BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 


4, SPENCER HOUSE, SOUTH PLACE, 


Will work for 
years without 


A Plaster, Cement, Stone FINSBURY, BOs 
attention or Woodwork 
to produce a natural Stone effect 
WINN PStA CO FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR WORK WRITE TO-DAY. 
BIRMINGHAM 


THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CQ- 


77, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, W. 


A SMALL ADVERTISEMENT IN 
“THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL” saves 


CONDUCTORS | LAU N D RY Time, Money and Worry- 


and Cooking Engineers. - FOR RATES SEE PAGE VI. 
ted. 
Supplied, rrr ante &c. ax HLUSTRATED CATALOGUE A.C.FR 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
J. LEWIS, de eres pba ay ghd Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 


ONDON, E.C. . 
Feeedeud Meroe yeh Caxton House, Westminster, 
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That out of the 104 archi- 

Grimsby Town tects who applied for par- 
Hall Extension. ticulars of this competi- 
tion, 45, or nearly half, 

returned the paper.and had their de- 
posits refunded, may be explained by the 
uncertainty of the Council and its inten- 
tions regarding the whole scheme. Since 
the meeting when it was decided to pro- 
ceed with the competition and Sir Alfred 
Gelder was appointed assessor, consider- 
able opposition has arisen within the Coun- 
cil against the whole proposal, and this 
has been manifested by blocking every 
trivial intermediate step in connection 
with the scheme. | It need hardly be 
pointed out that the proper time for op- 
position was when the matter was first 
brought up. The decision of the Council 
to proceed with the competition, when de- 
termined by voting, should end opposition 
to the scheme, otherwise great injustice is 
done to the architects and the assessor, 
-ho- may, very probably find the whole of 

their work thrown away. The appoint- 
ment of Sir Alfred Gelder, which was duly 
announced as settled, was not confirmed 
on reference to the full Council, because 
of opposition—not to the distinguished 
architect himself, but to the scheme 
which he was engaged to assess. This con- 
firmation being merely a formal matter, 
such tactics seem unworthy of a body like 
the Grimsby Town Council, and we are 
not surprised that the Mayor should have 
appealed at the meeting of the Finance 
Committee for the Councillors to be 
honest with each other, or that he should 
say that their conduct in the matter was 
unseemly, and should request the Council 
to preserve its dignity and do the thing in 
a decent way. 


- 


The information that the 
French Government has 
passed a law, prohibiting 
the use of white lead will 
be of unusual interest to the Building 
Trade generally, and to the painters and 
decorators especially. The law enacts that 
after the expiration of five years, the use 
of white lead, or of paint composed of lin- 
seed oil and white lead, and of all special 
compounds containing white lead in any 
form shall be prohibited for every descrip- 
tion of painting work. This drastic enact- 
ment is designed to remove the causes of 
plumbism, which has made terrible ravages 
among the workpeople in the manufac- 
tories and among painters and other work- 
men using white lead. The proposal for 
its total prohibition has been debated in 
the French Parliament for over five years, 


White Lead. 


and has been carried in the teeth of very 
strenuous opposition by the manufac- 
turers. We presume that, following the 
example of France, the prohibition of 
white lead in this and other countries will 
follow in due course. At the same time 
prohibition will not now result in such a 
revolution in painting and decorative work 
as it would some years ago. The great 
increase in the use of zinc oxide as the 
basis for paint has within recent years 
made considerable difference to the white 
lead business. The enormous amount of 
white enamel now used (which is invari- 
ably made from zinc oxide) for decorative 
work has not been without its influence 
in preparing us for a still wider use of 
zinc oxide paint. Though zinc oxide is 
dearer than white lead, it is much lighter, 
and weight for weight it spreads over a 
much larger surface, the expense finally 
being about the same. Moreover zinc 
oxide keeps a lasting white colour, resisting 
sea air and sulphur fumes. On the whole, 
therefore, if white lead has to go, an effi- 
cient, and, in some respects, superior 
article is to hand to take its place; and 
this fact makes the idea of prohibition far 
less disturbing than it otherwise would be. 


An architect who is 

Guide Books and spending his holidays in 
Architecture. England, and in_ the 
enjoyment of what he des- 

cribes as “a modest little tour in search of 
the picturesque in scenery in buildings,” 
complains of the ineptitude of the cheap 
modern guide-books that have recently be- 
come so plentiful. The modern popular 
guide-book, he says, is superficially at- 
tractive, and, when it is not actually given 
away by an enterprising advertising cor- 
poration, may be bought for a few cop- 
pers; but, as a rule, while it is garrulous 
about the “attractions’’—the bands, the 
sands, the bathing, the “walks and drives,” 
and the “entertainments’’—it conveys very 
little substantial information on things that 
really matter to the intelligent enquirer. 
In particular, there is little or nothing 
about architecture, and the occasional ob- 
servations on this subject are usually 
idiotic, as when one is solemnly informed 
that a certain royal residence “is in the 
domestic style of architecture.’’ It is a 
pity that the gratis or penny or twopenny 
guide should be everywhere superseding 
the old type of book, which, published at 
sixpence or a shilling, was often written 
by a local scholar—vicar, architect, or ar- 
cheologist, who knew and loved every 
stone of every worthy building within his 


purview—and was a thing to be treasured. 
Our correspondent had, of course, pro- 
vided himself with the indispensable and 
scholarly general guides issued by Mur- 
ray, to whose publications in this kind ar- 
chitects are under considerable obliga- 
tions; but he holds that the necessarily 
compressed information these contain 
should be supplemented or expanded in 
the purely local guides. That used to be 
the rule, but apparently is so no longer. 
Our correspondent adds that in his view 
the most dismal aspect of the case is the 
confidence with which the compilers of 
cheap, showy, up-to-date guide-books 
assume the public indifference to archi- 
tectural interest. Frequently, in dealing 
with important modern public buildings, 
they omit to mention the name of the ar- 
chitect, thus following the bad precedent 
of the daily press. This is hardly fair to 
the public, of whose awakening interest 
in art and architecture we are being so 
persistently assured; and it is distinctly 
unjust to the architect, who might do bet- 
ter work if he got more recognition. 


There is, it ;appears,. .a 

Westminster proposal to set aside a 
Abbey Museum. portion of Westminster 
Abbey as a kind of mu- 

seum of relics and antiquities. The sug- 
gestion is giving rise to a great deal of op- 
position; one hardly. sees why. The relics 
are already there, but are scattered and 
unclassified. The objection, therefore, 
can only apply to their assembly and clas- 
sification, and perhaps -to the probable 
charge for admission.. This, it must. be 
admitted, 1s suggestive of profanation, al- 
though, in reality, waiving the matter of 
charge, the question is merely that of dis- 
tinguishing between profanation dispersed 
and profanation congested, and one would 
prefer to leave it to be determined by the 
casuists. Our own view of the matter is, 
that while we can have nothing to do with 
the purely pietistic aspect of the case, we 
are so far concerned in the Church’s dic- 
tum of doing things “decently and in 
order” as to trust that whatever course may 
be adopted with respect to the Abbey relics 
may be taken with due consideration for 
the architectural dignity of the building. 
That object might possibly be best served 
by clearing out a large number of ugly 
and intrusive effigies, whether of bronze 
or stone, or wood or waxwork, which, for 
all the artistic or historical interest they 
possess, might without the least remorse be 
relegated to the nearest dust destructor. It 


it a pity that they were ever admitted to 
B 
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the Abbey. The custodians of a temple of 
religion should not be allowed to accumu- 
late a miscellaneous collection of objects 
that invites comparisons with Madame Tus- 
saud’s and the average local museum. 
Such objects, besides introducing too many 
elements of mundane distraction, detract 
from the purity and grandeur of the 
temple as a building, interrupting its lines 
and falsifying its values. The proper 
course with both the Abbey and St. Paul’s 
would be to take the advice of the archi- 
tects in making a general clearance of the 
inappropriate objects that, against all the 
canons of good taste, have been admitted 
to the sanctuary, at any rate in point of 
architectural propriety, they by no means 
deserve. If it is the aim of the Abbey 
authorities to remove such objects to the 
obscurity of some crypt or lumber-room, 
architects will feel no inclination to rise up 
jn protest. Forty or fifty years ago, when 
a somewhat similar proposal was carried 
into effect, Thomas Hood wrote a long and 
scathingly satirical poem against it; but, 1 
memory serves us, the chief ground of his 
objection was the charge for admission. 
Still, if people can be got to pay for seeing 
the monstrosities that at present disfigure 
and profane the public parts of the Abbey, 
the only objection that we can see is that 
the system perpetuates the existence of a 
good deal of rubbish that might well be 
destroyed. 


Dr. Houriet, of Paris, has 
just been giving to the 


The City of the Z : 
world his conception of 


the Future. 


the model city of the 
future. The first problem is that of site. 
It must be dry and easily drained. Then 


comes the task of planning, and here the 
first question is that of orientation. It is 
necessary to study the direction and 
character of the winds, and to so lay out 
the streets that a free circulation is offered 
to those winds which are laden with ozone, 
and free from carbonic acid gas and other 
contaminations. The main streets would 
all be laid out parallel to each other, with 
intersecting cross streets. Houses would 
be erected on either side of the main 
streets, each house “ pointing both ways,” 
that is to say, no back-to-back houses 
would be tolerated, nor would gardens be 
allowed. Moreover, the houses would have 
only one row of rooms, facing the main 
street, with a corridor at the back. Thus 
through ventilation would be assured. As 
the aim would be to flood house fronts and 
rooms with air and sunlight, no balconies 
would be permitted on the room side of the 
houses, but they could be placed at the 
back, leading out of the corridors. All 
roofs would be flat for the sake of safety, 
and to do away with attics. These roofs 
could be arranged as playgrounds or gar- 
dens. The main avenues would be wide, 
the minimum width being calculated ac- 
cording to aspect, so as to ensure that the 
whole house front, from street level to roof, 
should be at least once every twenty-four 
hours exposed to the sunrays. The foot- 
paths would also be wide, and would be 
divided from the carriage ways by garden 
borders. These would not be tree planted, 
because trees obstruct sunlight and induce 
dampness, but shrubs would be arranged 
in picturesque groups, and in the chief 
avenues these borders would be dainty 
flower and shrub gardens, the shrubs in- 
terspersed with architectural pedestals sup- 
porting vases and sculptures. The side 
streets would be comparatively narrow, 
their width equal to the height of the 
houses; but as they would be cut up into 
short lengths, as they would only have the 
same length as the depth of a house, they 


| sanitary engineer. 


_ public buildings. 


would always be sufficiently ventilated. 
Rather more latitude would be allowed for 
These might occupy the 
sites of two or more blocks, but would 
always be so arranged as to be isolated, 
fronting on two main avenues, and on two 
side streets, which in these cases would be 
wider than usual. Many of these build- 
ings would be placed opposite the public 
gardens, which would be of about an acre 
in extent, and placed at frequent intervals, 
having due regard to picturesque effect, 
but so arranged that no house should be 
further away than a quarter of an hour’s 
stroll from one of them. Larger public 
parks could be arranged, in such a 
way as to avoid dampness, but such large 
parks should not be used as substitutes for 
the playground gardens. It will be seen 
that Dr. Heuriot’s model city would de- 
mand considerable space, and a more 
strict attention to meteorology. Unques- 
tionably, such a town-planning policy as 
here set forth would present most interest- 


ing problems both to architects and 
builders. 

The demolition of the 

Whitgift Whitgift Hospital at 

Hospital, Croydon is still advocated 


in the “Croydon Chron- 
icle,’’ in spite of the chorus of protest that 
has greeted the proposal. The current 
issue of that journal contains a very tem- 
perately and courteously-written leader, in 
which reference is made to the observa- 
tions on the subject that appeared in our 
columns a fortnight ago. Our contempo- 
rary tacitly admits the truth of our con- 
tention that the Whitgift Hospital is a 
veritable work of art, and even goes so far 
as to concede that “there is much within the 
interior that is unique and even beautiful” ; 
but he pleads that the building is out of 
harmony with its surroundings, and that it 
obstructs necessary improvements. ~— Our 
contemporary fears that we are consider- 
ing the question without due regard for 
the sanitary standpoint. But surely the 
condition of the Whitgift Hospital would 
not present an insoluble problem to the 
The Whitgift Hospital 


| is not to be condemned upon such a charge 


as this. The contention that the site is 
required for street improvements is not 
without force, but we do not think that 
the argument is of sufficient weight to 
justify the destruction of this Elizabethan 
gem, which we are by no means alone in 
regarding as the most beautiful building 
in Croydon. Our contemporary’s con- 
cluding appeal for a pure “unadulterated 
style—a real twentieth century design ’’ is 
curious when read in the light of his eulo- 
gium on “the fine stately buildings erected 
close by the Whitgift Hospital.’”’? Never- 
theless, he thinks that the architect of to- 
day is too greatly addicted to the copying 
of old models. Of course, any competent 
architect could reassure him on this point. 
Style is no. mushroom growth. It is 
evolved, more or less slowly and tenta- 
tively, by the very process that he con- 
demns. In this sense Brunelleschi, Inigo 
Jones, Wren—in fact, all the great archi- 
tects—are what our contemporary would 
probably regard as “copyists.”’ Ex 
nihilo nihil fit, 


A new United Free Church at Whiting Bay 
is to be built of brick rough cast, with the 
sandstone facings from Barskimming. In the 
nave there will be seating for about 300, and 
in the transepts for about 150. The build- 
ing will have a spire. A suitable manse will 
also be erected. The architects for both 
church and manse are Messrs. J. W. and J. 
Laird, 163, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
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London Suburbs. 
III.—Dulwich and Norwood. 

Dulwich and its neighbour, Norwood, 
are modern if not new, and each has a dis- 
tinctive character. Dulwich has grown from 
a pretty hamlet into a large suburb of villas 
of many sizes and styles, placed in a valley, 
the favourite site for most old builders, who 
sought for shelter above all things. It is 
nevertheless a hundred feet above the level 
of the Thames. Its attractiveness lies very 
much in its green leafiness, and this is due 
partly to the preservation in the heart of the 
neighbourhood of the beautiful grounds of 
an old foundation—Dulwich College. Grand 
and stately trees surround the “College of 
God’s Gift,’ founded. by Edward Alleyne, 
actor, and ‘“‘keeper of the King’s bears” to 
James I. Seventy-two acres of the estate 
were given by the College estate to the Lon- 
don County Council, for a public park, a 
gift estimated at a thousand pounds an acre. 
The College designed by the younger Barry, 
rises in three great groups or blocks, mainly 
in red brick, connected by open cloisters ; 
the detail is taken from northern Italy; and 
the whole group is well seen from the rail- 
way. Older buildings remain, and in one is 
the small but interesting picture gallery. 
The collection was originally formed for the 
last King of Poland. The gallery is men- 
tioned sympathetically by Kingsley in his 
‘Alton Locke.” 

Dulwich is as good an example as could 
be desired of a village, which grew into a 
suburb in the Victorian time, when the villa 
flourished and suburban flats were as yet 
unknown, handsome houses in good gardens, 
many trees, and pleasant roads of smaller 
residences. Building operations have of 
course spoilt not a few pretty “walks,” but 
many remain, and the suburb is a pleasant 
one. 

It is in strong contrast with its ambitious 
neighbour, Norwood. For whilst Dulwich 
represents the old idea, so resolutely clung 
to by our forefathers, of choosing a valley 
for their residence, Norwood exhibits the 
modern idea, insisted upon by sanitary re- 
formers, of building on a hill. It stands 
upon the highest ground available for many 
miles, and commands an unrivalled view. 
Its origin is interesting ; it was a well-known 
health resort long ago, owing to the proxim- 
ity of the Beulah Spa, to which many people 
resorted to “take the waters.”? To this Nor- 
wood can claim possession of several good 
hotels, and the “villa residences” in many 
cases rise to mansions, whilst the gardens 
are large and luxuriant. It is remarkable 
that the steepness of the hill is not objected 
to by anybody, and the train service to Lon- 
don is frequent. But the growth of this 
great suburb was largely due to the creation 
of the Crystal Palace. 

This was, perhaps, the greatest work of 
the Victorian era. Ruskin, indeed, declared 
that after all it was only ‘‘a conservatory,” 
but it is the finest conservatory in the world, 
with a length of 1,608ft., immense width, and 
a height of 175ft., flooded with light in every 
part, it is a remarkable and interesting struc: 
ture. The grounds with their vast terraces, 
the superb fountains, the remarkable news: 
paper room, the concerts, the lectures, anc 
exhibitions made up a total which was 
unique in its day, and at one time it seemec 
as if “the Palace’? would swallow up ever) 
form of popular entertainment. Its purpose 
however, was education rather than amuse 
ment. Time, and the opening of new enter 
tainments and exhibitions in London have 
led to a decline in its popularity. One re 
markable attempt at the education of the 
public on a subject of which they know fai 
too little, was made in the architectura 
courts. These, commencing with ancien 
Egypt, led the visitor through Greece an¢ 
Rome, to the Romanesque and early Gothic 
But the gem of the series was, or rather, is 
for it still exists, the beautiful reproduction 
on a reduced scale, of the Court of Lions, 1 
the Alhambra of Granada, with its penden 
tives in violet-blue, with thin lines of gol 
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and vermilion. _ It was the work of the late 
Owen Jones. 7 c 

A little southward of the Palace the high 
ridge ceases ard falls into the woodland of 
Surrey—pre-eminently the suburban county 
of the future. 


DESIGN FOR A SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The secondary school of which the design 
as shown on p, 125 is for the accommodation 
of 200 boys and girls. It is in the Georgian 
style, Luton purple bricks being used, picked 
out with Fareham red with a tile roof, 

The interior treatment has been kept as 
simple as possible, the lavatories, cloak 
rooms, and entrance halls having glazed 
‘brick walling and floors of red quarry tiling, 
while the assembly hall and classrooms have 
deal panelling to a height of 3ft., with plas- 
ter above and floors of oak blocks. The 
headmaster’s and mistress’s rooms overlook 
the main entrances, and at the same time 
are within easy reach of the assembly hall 
and classrooms. 

The science and art rooms have been 
placed on the first floor, and are to be used 
jointly. For this reason it was considered 
better to place the masters’ and mistresses’ 
‘common rooms and some of the classrooms 
on the first floor. The architect is Mr. F. D. 
Sowerby, Ingram House, Stockwell, S.W. 


HOUSE AT FARNHAM ROYAL, BUCKS. 

This house is built at Farnham Royal, 
near Slough, Bucks, All the best rooms have 
been planned to face the front, as there is 
a splendid view over the valley to Windsor 
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Castle and district. The general walling is 
of rough stocks covered with cement rough- 
cast of a white tint, the plinth being of red 
and purple bricks. The filling between the 
half timbering is of cement plaster with a 
tinge of ochre. The porch is of Bath stone, 
with the joints slightly recessed with dark 
blue pointing, and roof covered with hand- 
made sand-faced tiles. The pitch pine joists 
and beams of hall and dining room are 
exposed, and stained a dark tint. The win- 
dows are lead lights with steel cores to the 
cames. 

The architects are Messrs. Moscrop-Young 
and Glanfield, of 12, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C., and the builder is Mr. H. D. 
Bowyer, of Slough. 


Our Plate : 


House at Byfleet for Karl Bruckhaus, Esq. 

This house is to be erected at Woodham 
Lane, West Byfleet, in brick and smooth 
plaster, with old tiles for the roof slopes. 
The plan is arranged so as to obtain the 
best views from the principal rooms. The 
details will be of a simple character through- 
out, and 2in. Dutch bricks used where the 
brickwork is revealed to window-ssills, etc. 
The window frames generally are to be in 
Oregon pine, but the dining room is to be 
panelled out of Austrian oak, and broad old 
oak beams revealed in the ceiling. The case- 
ments are to be in iron of a broad and flat 
section. A special feature is to be made in 
the treatment of the gardens. Messrs. Castle 

and Warren, of London, are the architects. 


Additions to Brandon, Sheffield. 

This interior is finished in fumed oak 
panelling with oak floors ; the chimney pieces 
in marble of Verde Antico, Siena, and Arni 
vein. The masonry was by Mastin and 
Sons, Sheffield, and the woodwork, includ- 
ing oak,. by John Booth, Sheffield. Mr. 
Edgar Wood, <A.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, 
is the architect. : 


Mr. E. Douglas Hoyland, architect and sur- 
veyor, has removed from 2, Walbrook, E.C., 
to 10, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.  Tele- 
phone, Gerrard 4783. 

x * & 

Advantage is being taken of the civic vaca- 
tion to increase the provisions against fire at 
the Mansion House. The work is being 
executed for the Corporation on plans and 
suggestions made by Mr. Sydney Perks, 
F.R.I.B.A., City Surveyor. The general 
scheme is the separation of the Egyptian 
Hall from the domestic offices and state 
apartments by means of steel doors. Special 
attention is being given to the Egyptian 
Hall, as it is erected immediately over the 
kitchens. Iron and steel doors are also 
being erected in the state drawing rooms 
and the saloon, and an iron and glass screen 
will be placed at the east end of the Egyp- 
tian Hall. Iron gangways are being placed 
on the roof to facilitate the escape of the 
domestic staff, and fire alarms and appli- 
ances are being overhauled and hand ex- 
tinguishers provided throughout the build- 
ing. The cost of these works will be over 
£1,000. So far no fire has ever occurred 
in the Mansion House. 


MOSCROP-YOUNG & GLZNFIELD Arcanecr> 


In this house, all the best ,rooms have been planned to face the front, as there is a splendid view over 
walling is of rough stocks,*covered with cement rough-cast of a white tint. the plinth being of red and purple bricks. 
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The porch is of Bath stone, with 


the valley to Windsor Castle. 


the joints slightly recessed with dark blue pointing, and the roof is covered with hand-made sand faced tiles- 
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Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Deposit for conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. COMPETITION, 


Aug, 30 | FOREST HALL, Elementary scnool 
for 250 scholars. County of North- 
umberland Education Committee in- 
vite designs from architects practis- 
ing in the County and in the City 
and County of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Particulars, conditions, and plan of 

site from C. Williams, Secretary to 

the Education Committee, The Moot- 
hall,. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

| HUDDERSFIELD NEW CHURCH. 

Plans are invited for a church to seat 

400, to cost about £2,000, not to ex- 

ceed £2,500, with all fittings, furnish- 

ings, lighting and heating apparatus. 

Plans to be forwarded to the Rev. D. 

| Macrae Tod, B.D., St. James’ Manse, 
Huddersfield, by Aug. 31. 

BRANCH LIBRARY, NEW CROSS, 
for Deptford Borough Council. 
Limited to Architects practising in 
the City or the County of London. 
Assessor: J. S. Gibson, Vice Pres. 
R.1.B.A. Premiums, 452 10s., £26 5s., 
and £10 10s., for three selected designs, 
and will be awarded in accordance 
with the conditions contained in the 
instructions to competitors. Site 
plan and copy of instruction from 
Vivian Orchard, Town Hall, New 
Cross Road, S.E. Deposit £1 Is., re- 
funded on receipt of bona fide design 
or if instructions are returned within 
21 days. 

NEWBURN. Council Chamber Offices 
and Caretaker’s house. The Newburn 
U.D. Council invite desigas for these 

| buildings to be erected in Newburn 

Lane, Newburn. Open only to Archi- 

tects practising in Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne and in the County of North- 

umberland. The author of the de- 

sign considered the best will, subject 
to the general instructions and con- 
ditions of the competition, be em- 

ployed to carry out the work. A 

} premium of £10 will be awarded to 
the author of the design considered 
second in the order of merit. 
The Council has appointed Mr. 
Richard John Leeson, of the firm of 
Oliver,{/Leeson, and Wood, of Milburn 
House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ar- 
chitects, as assessor. A plan of the 
site anda copy of the general instruc- 
tions and conditions of the com- 
petition may be obtained from George 
Wilkinson, Clerk to the Council, 1, 
Mosley Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
on payment of a deposit of One 
Guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona fide desigii, or it the 
plan of the site and copy of the 
general instructions and conditions 
are returned within 14 days with a 
notification of non-intention to com- 
pete. The'designsare tobe delivered 
at the Clerk’s Office, No. 1, Mosley 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

ABERDARE HOSPITAL. The Aber- 
dare Urban District Council invite 
competitive designs for a fever hos- 
pital for 52 patients, including ad- 
ministrative block, outbuildings, etc. 
Premiums of 4100, £50, and 425 for 
the designs placed first, second, and 
third respectively. An Architectural 
Assessor will be appointed on the 
nomination of the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects: also a Medical Assessor to 
act jointly. Particulars and condi- 
tions of the competition, together 
with a plan of the site, may be ob- 
tained from TT. Phillips, clerk, 
Town Hall, Aberdare, on deposit of 


£3 3s. 

HULL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
Teachers in Elementary schools. The 
Education Committee invites Archi- 
tects to submit designs. Premiums 
of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 
the designs placed Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 
Secretary of Education, Albion St., 
Hull. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 
able on receipt of boa fide design, 
or the return of particulars within 
14 days. 


Aug. 31 


Sept. 1 


Sept. 1}. 


Oct. 1. 


Oct. I}. 


Grimsby Town Hall Extension. 


At the last meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Grimsby Corporation it was de- 
cided to send the designs received in this com- 
petition to Sir Alfred Gelder, F.R.I.B.A., for 
adjudication. Since the competition was 
originally instituted a certain section of the 
Council has opposed every resolution for 
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going forward with the scheme, and at the 
meeting in question the decision to send the 
plans to an assessor was only passed by 12 
votes to g. It further appears that the 
appointment of an assessor was _ not 
confirmed by the full Council. Though the 
Council has now decided to proceed with 
the adjudication of the plans, it does not 
seem certain that the extension will be started 
without further obstruction. The Borough 
Surveyor reported that .104 architects had ap- 
plied for particulars; 45 had returned the 
papers and had their deposit refunded, leav- 
ing 59 deposits still in the hands of the cor- 
poration, and that 50 architects had sent in 
51 designs, one of them sending in an alterna- 
tive. 
The Cornwall County Offices. 


The Cornwall County Council has at last 
decided to proceed with the erection of its 
new offices at Truro, but the cost is to be 
limited to between £10,000 and £12,000, 
eliminating from the first design the Council 
Chamber, dining room, lavatories, retiring 
rooms, and modifying the plans as regards 
the caretaker’s quarters and committee room 
accommodation. A special committee has 
been empowered to invite alternative tenders 
on a complete scheme. A motion to erect the 
offices at St. Austell was defeated by a con- 
siderable majority. 


No. 16, AMERICA SQUARE 
MINORIES. 


This is a sketch of the doorway to No. 16, 
America Square, just off the Minories, made 
prior to its demolition last year. 

It may be recalled that on the site of this 
fine old City house a large portion of the 
wall built by the Romans around London | 
was discovered, about ten feet below the 
pavement, as perfect and massive as when 
first constructed. In fact, the eighteenth 
century builder of America Square who used 
it as the footings for his real wall, but 
omitted to provide foundations elsewhere, | 
had the fearful joy of watching the house 
settling in front only, and consequently tilt- 
ing bodily over the street, a position it must 
have been in for many years. 

One of the upper floors of this house had a 
window built across on the inside face, and 
inserted, as is sometimes found, simply to 
keep the regular spacing of openings on the 
elevation. 


Malvern has a priceless possession in its | 
old Priory Church, and Mr. F. Bligh Bond, 
F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed its consult- ; 
ing architect at the instance of the recently | 
appointed Vicar, the Rev. Anthony Deane, 
and with the concurrence of the wardens. | 
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BY F. D. SOWERBY. 


This design for a secondary school to accommodate 200 boys and girls is in the Georgian style, and is proposed to be faced with Luton purple bricks, 
picked out with Fareham reds; the roof to be tiled. (See p. 123.) 
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Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 

sthle, The querist’s mame and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts tn the maiters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he ts not to be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, tnaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. ; 

Enguirers whose g:estions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto, ; ; 

Answers b/ post will be sent if the enquiry ts accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and @ stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. a 

This fee of 1s, required for answers by post ts in no case to 
be regarded as paymen for the answer given, but merely 
as @ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 4 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question thet he may deem to be unreasonable or uu- 
suitable: and it must be understood that both question 
aid reply will, as a rule, be published in these columns 


Stability of Vaulting. 

Boiton.—€. V. H. writes: “How can you 

calculate for the stability of the vaulting 
shown on the enclosed drawing?” 

The vaulting is shown in section Fig. 1 
and plan Fig. 2, but as querist does not give 
the weight of the stone or section of the ribs 
only an approximate answer can be given. 
Taking first the diagonal rib, with a section 
equal or equivalent to a rectangular section 
Sins. by sins., as in Fig. 3, the loading will 
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STABILITY OF VAULTING. 


be as shown in the usual manner by means 
of Fig. 4, the curve of thrust may be drawn 
on Fig. 3. The maximum stress will be 
across space 3, then 


Ws M2650 7 050K T'S ews er » 
4t7= 40 AGS 16+22 =38 lbs 
per [Ssqe) ANs,. Or 72-45. 10S = petaesd. wat: 
compression, and 8lbs. per sq. in., or 
0.5 ton per sq. ft. tension. The short 


tibs, with a section equal or equivalent to a 
rectangular section 8ins. by gins., will be 
loaded as in Fig. 5, and by means of Fig. 6 
the curve of thrust may be drawn on Fig. 5. 
The maximum stress in this case will be 
W ,_M_ 360, 3602} 


ay pa Be T Bt) ee 
per sq. in., or 2 tons per sq. ft. 
compression, and §8.7lbs., or 0.56 ton 
per sq. ft, -tension, which appears to 
be safe. It is usual in groining for the 


lower portions of the ribs to be formed out 
of bed stones, and those immediately above 
may tail more or less into the concrete. The 
curve of thrust may be worked out for the 
whole rib down to the bottom of concrete 
filling on the came principles. 

Henry ADAMS. 


Engineering Examinations. 

BRADFORD.—YORKSHIRE writes: “(1) What 
books do you recommend for preparation 
for the Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. examination (all 
sections). (2) What steps should student take 
on leaving college (and obtaining diploma) 
to become an engineering contractor?” 

(1) Full information as to the books re- 
quired (or recommended) for passing the 
examinations of tke Institution of Civil En- 
gineers will, we understand, be sent to an 
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applicant intending 'to enter, if he writes to _ 


the Secretary at Great George-street, West- 
minster. Copies of papers recently set may 
be obtained from Messrs. W. Clowes and 
Sons, 23, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 
S.W., and these would give the best possible 
idea of the scope of each subject. When 
writing to the secretary for information as 
to books our correspondent should, if pos- 
sible, state in which section he is chiefly 
interested. (2) The question as to the steps 
which should be taken after obtaining the 
diploma is one which can only be answered! 


in a very “general” manner—so much de- | 


pends upon the age, available capital, 
amount of influence obtainable and general 
circumstances of the applicant. Having 
made up his mind as to the nature and class 
of business in which he wishes to engage, 
he should correspond with firms who are 
eminent in that class with a view to ob-. 
taining a position in their works for a time: 
in such professions it is invariably neces- 
sary to obtain such practical experience and 


-the question of premium payable or salary 


to be obtained would depend upon the 


~anfluence of the applicant and the “stand- 


ing” of the firm applied to. Finally, we 
may advise “Yorkshire” to obtain a book 


published by Messrs. Cassell and Co., La : 


Belle. Sauvage, London, 
“Choosing a Career,” as it contains much 
useful information. 


B. & B. 


Steel Calculation. 


E.C.,_. entitled, | 


EDINBURGH.—CONCRETE writes: On page 
66, Specification No. 8, you will find the | 
following :—‘‘ Let us next consider the in- | 


sertion of 4in. by 1-16in. W.I. plates, with 
4in. cross rods, etc., etc. This gives us 5 
(4—4) X ws =43 sq. ims. and 73 sq. ins, x 5 
tons (2240) X 3% ins, = 43,125 in lbs. | How 
does this become 43,125,4n. lbs.? i 

Why does he use’ 5 tons, which is. the ex- 
treme fibre stress? 
takes a mean the same as he also takes a 
mean for the concrete. I suppose ithe 3 
2-3in, is .arrived. at as follows:—Depth of 
centre of stress-in bar =% x 4ins. = § =2%. 
Add iin. for depth from N.A. to top of 
flat bar—3}. An explanation would. be 
esteemed. ae 

In the succeeding issues of ‘“Spécifica- 
tions,’ the article referred to jhas! been 
omitted. ‘There is an obvious error to '!which 
our correspondent calls attention in the first 
paragraph, as regards the five tons being the 
extreme Abre stress. 
the steel cube safely stressed to 7% tons 
as the extreme fibrous stress. We see no 
reason in going into this at all elaborately 
now, as there has been considerable advance: 
in connection with reinforced concrete dur- 
ing the last few years, and it is more useful 
to study the later theory of reinforced con- 
crete. If our correspondent is particularly 


"interested in the article he refers to, which 


is now out of date, we would advise him 
to communicate with the author. 


Proposed New Works. 


BEXHILL.—The colonnade and  band- 
stand shortly to be erected on the new Cen- 
tral Parade will provide accommodation for 
500 people. The architect for the whole 
scheme is Mr. J. B. Wall, of this town. 

CHIPPING SODBURY.—An inquiry has 
been made into the proposal to build a higher 
elementary school here, 

DARNLEY.—It has been recommended 
that the plans of the proposed smallpox hos- 
pital be approved. The Local Government 
Board have agreed to the Joint Hospital 
Committee erecting the new hospital on a 
vacant site within the grounds of the pre- 
sent hospital, and its cost is estimated at 
£5639- 

DUDLEY.—It is estimated that the pro- 
vision of a chancel and a lady chapel at the 
parish church will involve about £5,000. It. 
is also contemplated that the foundation 
stone will be laid in October next. 


In the next case he’ 


We-may mention that. 
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DUNDEE.—The suggested alterations to 
be made to the Sheriff Court Buildings have 
been entrusted to Mr. J. Anderson, who is 
now engaged upon the preparation of a re- 


ILKESTON.—At a meeting of the Town 
Council it was decided that the Duke of 
Rutland be approached with a view to the 
provision of a site for the proposed new 
baths.. The Mayor, with commendable dis- 
cretion, submitted that the present moment 
was distinctly inopportune for any such 
action, if the Council’s object was to obtain 
4 site free of cost; but upon the explanation 
being made that the Council were not de- 
sirous of begging a site, the above decision 
was arrived at. 


port. 

FISHPONDS.—The original plans, pre- 
pared by Messrs. Lingham Barker, of Bris- 
tol and London, for the new church of St. 
John’s, have been discarded on the ground 
of expense. The first part of the church \to 
be proceeded with will, it is estimated, ac- 
commodate 500 persons, and cost £3,088, and 
the second Section will provide for 200, and 
cost £1,892. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—The Borough Engi- 
neer having reported that the present post 
office building could be very successfully 
adapted for the purposes of a County Court, 
Labour Bureau, and other Government pur- 
poses, it has been decided to erect a new 
post office, on the south side of Northumber- 
land Street, and to convert the present post 
office in the way suggested. 


KIRKCALDY.—The Dean of Guild Court 
have passed plans for alterations on the shop 
at 18, Bridge Street. Messrs. R. Stocks and 
Company have been granted warrant to make 
extensions on their factory in Link Street, 
' and plans for internal alterations at the 
King’s Theatre have been passed. Messrs. 
M. Nairn and Company have been given per- 
mission to make alterations on their North 
Factory in Den Road, Kirkcaldy. 
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LINCOLN.—The sum of £2,000 presented 
to the Bishop of Lincoln on his seventy-ninth 
birthday for church extension in Grimsby, is 
to be given to the building fund of the 
new church of St. Luke, which will serve a 
poor parish of 10,000 souls. Sir Charles 
Nicholson’s design for the church is con- 
ceived in the style of the fifteenth century. 
For the completion of the building as a 
thank-offering for Bishop King’s episcopate, 
a sum of £4,000 will be needed. 


LONDON (HARLESDEN).—Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie has consented to bear the cost of 
the enlargement of the Public Library. A 
lecture hall will be included in the additions. 


LONDON.—Mr. Joe Elvin, the popular 
comedian, has propounded a scheme for the 
erection of a home for variety performers 
who are no longer able to support themselves. 
The proposed institution, which will include 
an orphanage, is estimated to cost £10,000. 


Waller Millard Arch’ 
JBI. del? 


Thes ¢ i ick 
e cottages are faced with red bricks up to the first floor, and thence upwards are hung with red tiles, while the roof slopes are covered with brown 


tiles. The architect is Mr. W. N. 


Millard, of 10, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., and the builder is Mr- E. G- Stanford, of Lingfield. 
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LONDON.—One by one London’s herit- 
ages of the past in the form of old buildings 
are rapidly passing away. The latest dis- 
appearance to be recorded is that of the old 
office of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
which moved a year or two ago to new pala- 
tial premises in Millbank. This is now in 
the hands of the housebreakers; and before 
long the whole of Whitehall Place will be 
entirely modern. 

LONDON.—The Council have agreed to 
recommendations of the Building Act Com- 
mittee consenting to the erection of an oriel 
window at 6 and 8, Ludgate Hill, on the 
application of Mr. R. Plumbe, on behalf of 
the chairman and directors of the Temper- 
ance Permanent Building Society; to the re- 
building of Mark Lane Station, on the appli- 
cation of Mr. G. Sherrin, on behalf of the 
Metropolitan and District Railway Com- 
panies ; to the erection of a building on the 
site of 2 and 3, Furnival Street, on the appli- 
cation of Mr. C. H. Townsend, on behalf of 
the Food Reform Co., Ltd. ; and to the unit- 
ing of 1 and 12 with No. 11, Paternoster 
Buildings, Paternoster Square, on the appli- 
cation of Mr. A. R. Conder, on behalf of 
Messrs. Morgan and Scott. 

MANCHESTER.—The erection of a new 
reference library is contemplated here; but, 
owing to some difficulty in regard to the site, 
the whole matter is in abeyance for the pre- 
sent. 

NEWCASTLE. — Negotiations with the 
Corporation for the construction of a stadium 
in the Ouseburn are now proceeding. It is 
hoped that the structure will be ready by 
next June. 

SEAHAM.—The proposal to build a new 
public elementary school for about 480 chil- 
dren at Seaham Harbour, and another such 
school for about 450 childen at New Seaham 
has resulted in an inquiry into the effect that 
the erection of these buildings will have 
upon the rates. 

STOCKPORT.—The directors of the Stock- 
port Mechanics’ Institute have decided to 
accept the offer of the Corporation to pay 
42,150 for the building and site, and to take 
over the staff, in order to provide a site for 
the new library which Mr. Carnegie has 
offered to build at a cost of £10,000. 

WALLSEND.—The surveyor has received 
instructions to prepare plans showing the 
amount of land required for the provision 
of a swimming bath 80 feet by 30 feet, 12 
slipper baths, etc. 

WELTON.—It is estimated that the cost 
of a new school, the site of which has been 
conditionally promised, will be £1,200. 

WREXHAM.—A scheme for the erection of 
a church house and three churches in the 
district is estimated to involve an expenditure 
of £13,000. Messrs. Prothero, Phillott and 
Barnard, architects, of Cheltenham, are re- 
sponsible for the whole of the designs. 


Works in Progress and 
Completed. 


BOLTON.—A new monolithic monument, 
shortly to be erected here as a war 
memorial, presented by Mr. George Har- 
wood, Liberal M.P. for this town, The 
shaft, which has been cut from the granite 
quarries of Messrs.- Duke and Co., of Merri- 
vale, near Princetown, is 2oft. high, and has 
a base of 1oft. diameter. On the top of the 
column is to be fixed a bronze cross, and 
on the four sides of the square upon which 
the column immediately rests, are to be 
placed bronze shields, depicting scenes in 
the war. 

BRADFORD.—The_ extension to _ the 
Town Hall is now proceeding at a rapid 
rate, and will probably be officially opened 
at the end of next month. The exterior has 
been finished for some considerable time, 
and the interior is now approaching a state 
of completion. Mra ene > edwards: 
F.R.I.B.A., associated with Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., is the architect. 

CHORLEY.—An extension to St. 
Church, estimated to involve a 


Peter’s 
sum of 


£3,500, is now proceeding. The scheme, 
which includes the removal of the chancel 
and the enlargement of the transepts, will 
provide additional accommodation for 306 
persons. 

CARDIFF.—The second of four work- 
men’s institutes, provided by Mr. John Cory, 
was recently opened. The premises formerly 
used as a mission hall have undergone many 
structural alterations, the architect being 
Mr. William H. Scott, and the builder, Mr. 
Edgar Brown. 

CATCLIFFE, NEAR ROTHERHAM.— 
The foundation stone of the new church, 
which is to be dedicated to St. Mary, was 
recently laid. The church has been designed 
in a free Gothic style by Mr. J. E. Knight, 
of Rotherham, and, when completed, will 
accommodate 300 people. The estimated 
cost of the building, including furniture, 
but excluding the organ, is £3,000. The 
contractors were Messrs. Thomas Roper and 
Sons, of Sheffield. 

DUBMIRE, NEAR WENCEHOUSES.— 
A new workmen’s institute has been erected 
here. The architect is Mr. W. Pallister, of 
Philadelphia, and the contractor Mr. R. H. 
Harrison, of Houghton-le-Spring. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—The new  -Palace 
Theatre recently opened here has been de- 
signed by Messrs. Richard Horsfall and 
Sons, who are also the architects of an 
almost identical building at Halifax. The 
new theatre will seat, roughly, about 1,600 
people. 

HURSTPIERPOINT, SUSSEX. — The 
foundation stones of a new Wesleyan church 
were laid here recently. The church will 
accommodate about 150 people, and a school- 
room at the back will seat another 100. 
The contract, which is in the hands of Mr. 
King, of Hurstpierpoint, amounts to £1,350. 


LONDON.—It is stated that Messrs. Wm. 
Arrol and Co.—the firm that has been em- 
ployed upon the Blackfriars Bridge exten- 
sion—are likely to gain about £3,500 in 
bonus. This has been brought about by the 
expeditious way in which the work has been 
carried out, whereby the authorities forfeit 
420 for every day from the conclusion of the 
work to the expiration of contract time. 
The work is now practically complete, all 
that remains to be done being the repaving 
of the old part of the bridge; and by the 
end of the present month, or at latest the 
first week in September, the widened bridge 
will be available for traffic. With the pre- 
sent addition of 3oft. the width of the bridge 
will be 105 ft. between parapets, making it 
the widest bridge across the Thames. The 
new roadway is 73ft. wide and the footpaths 
each 16ft. wide. The whole of the bridge 
has been repainted. With the exception of 
the shore span on the northern side, the old 
face ribs and parapets have been utilised 
for the new western arches, and the methods 
employed for moving these huge masses of 
material, weighing 120 tons, from the old to 
the new site without dismantling show 
great ingenuity. The subways now under 
construction at the northern end of the new 
bridge will also be completed at an early 
date. The scheme adopted provides for two 
shallow subways between the Thames Em- 
bankment and Queen Victoria Street, each 
1oft. wide and 8ft. high. The more im- 


portant subway, that from the Embankment | 


to the corner of Bridge Street and Queen 
Victoria Street, is completed except for the 
tiling; work on the second subway should 
be finished within three months from the 
present time. The difficulties of the work 
have arisen out of the necessity of diverting 
two 24-inch and other large gas mains of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, as well 
as water mains. In connection with the 
second subway it will be necessary to recon- 
struct the crown of the Fleet sewer and to 
divert the main supply cables of the Charing 
Cross, West End, and City Electricity Com- 
pany. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. — Works to be 
known as the Ormesby Rolling Mills, on 
land to the south of the Cargo Fleet Iron- 
works, are now in course of erection. 


NEWCASTLE.—A memorial to the late 
Bishop of Newcastle (Dr, Arthur Lloyd) was 
recently unveiled in St. Nicholas’ Cathedral. 
The design of the tomb, together with the 


necessary alterations to a carved screen, was- 


entrusted to Messrs. Oliver, Leeson and 
Wood, architects of Milburn House, New- 
castle, and the work has been executed by 
Mr. R. Beale, also of that city. The recum- 
bent figure, the outstanding feature of the 
memorial, is the work of Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, 
A.R.A. 

NEW INN.—The foundation stone of a 
new Wesleyan church, which is being built 
here, was recently laid. The edifice is esti- 
mated to seat about 130 worshippers. Mr. 
D. C. Udell, Pontypool, is the architect, 
and Mr. W. H. Campbell, Pontypool, the 
builder. The scheme is expected to cost 
about £500. 

ROSYTH.—Work in connection with the 
erection of a large model lodging-house or 
working men’s hotel at Jamestoun, near 
Rosyth Naval Base, is temporarily at a 
standstill. From £10,000 to £12,000 was set 
as the cost of the building, which was to 
be four storeys in height, was to provide 
accommodation for 600 lodgers. The build- 
ing contractors were Messrs. J. J. and P. 
M‘Lauchland, Larbert, and they have with- 
drawn their men and plant from the work. 
Labour and material have been expended 
on the work to the value of between £2,000 
and £3,000, the outside walls having reached 
the second storey. : 

RAMSEY.—The foundation stone of the 
new Catholic Church of Our Lady of St. 
Maughhold’s has_ been laid. 
stands in a commanding position on the 
Ramsey Promenade, along with the presby- 
tery and tower. The total cost will reach 
over £4,000. ; 

SEAHAM.—Foundation stones of the new 
Stewart Street Primitive Methodist Church 
at Seaham Harbour have been laid. The 
new church will have seating accommoda- 
tion for over 300 persons, and, later, school 
premises will be added. 


In the 32nd annual report of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings the 
committee draws attention to threatened 
destruction of ancient houses in Bath Street, 
Bath, and expresses its deep regret that the 
City Council should have given its consent 
to a scheme which will result in the practical 
destruction of the houses on one side. The 
works of repair to the stonework of the upper 
storey of the college houses at Eton are 
approved. As the result of an inspection of 
the works in progress at Glastonbury Abbey, 
the committee considers that the repairs 
which so far have been carried out at the 
ruins are necessary for their. preservation. 
It feels, however, that the more the use of 
new freestone is abstained from in such 
works the more harmonious is the final re- 
sult, as dressed ashlar strikes a discordant 
note, which with undressed stone is not the 
case. The rector of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Walmgate, York, has.informed the society 
that nothing definite has been decided with 
regard to the ancient sculpture in the porch 
of that church, which, according to a state- 
ment in the Press, was to be substituted by 
modern sculpture made in imitation of the 
original work. The committee urges that the 
old work, even in its weather-worn state, 
would be infinitely more valuable than a 
‘restoration ’”? under best conditions, and ex- 
presses a hope that the necessary £30 for 
this purpose will be promptly subscribed. 
Burnham Ulph Church, Norfolk, which 
appears to have beer built in the thirteenth 
century, has had its original character and 
appearance destroyed. Some years ago the 
roof was renewed in pitch pine, and the two 
windows in the south wall were rebuilt with 
new stonework. Among other buildings re- 
ported upon are Ashwell (Herts) Church 
tower, Barrington Court, Somerset, Bolsover 
Castle, Derbyshire, Town Hall, Cirencester, 
Donington Church, Lincolnshire, Dymchurch 
Church, Kent, Fincham Church, Norfolk, 
and Heston Church, Oxon. 


The church” 
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THE R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS 
& RECENT MODIFICATIONS. 


The number of queries which have reached 
us respecting the alterations recently made in 
certain subjects of the R.I.B.A, examinations 
leads us to believe that it would be useful 
to student readers of this Journal to give 
some advice and information under the above 
heading, but we would at the same time add 
the caution that it cannot yet be said that 
finality has been reached either in the form 
or scope of the various subjects. 

Generally it may safely be said that a can- 
didate carefully prepared to enter the ex- 
aminations in their original form would have 
but little difficulty in passing the same ex- 
aminations as now amended or under any 
further probable modification. In other 
words, the scope of the examination is not 
increased, nor the difficulty of satisfying the 
examiner greater, if one may judge by the 
first set of questions under the new rules. 

The chief points of difference from former 
papers lie in the form which the questions 
take and the division of the subjects, the 
latter being now less cumbersome and more 
simply classified, while in the former there is 
now more scope for literary ability, and, in 
consequence, probably a little less premium 
upon ‘clever’ draughtsmanship. 

There is at present no-indication at all of 
any tendency to alter or modify what may 
be called the “‘science’”’ part of the examina- 
tions, either intermediate or final, nor is it 
probable that any essential alterations can be 
made except such as are due to the modifica- 
tions in method which are constantly taking 
place under modern conditions of construc- 
tion. For instance, just as hitherto the 
methods required in the examination for the 
calculation of steel structures have been only 
such as the average practitioner of architec- 
ture could reasonably be expected to carry 
in his head—the methods of the engineer 
being rather discouraged than otherwise—so 
in dealing with reinforced concrete work the 
examiners appear to regard the principles in- 
volved as of greater importance than any de- 
tailed knowledge of the formule employed— 
the latter have not been required up to the 
present even in their simplest form. 

In applying a closer scrutiny to the modifi- 
cations it will be well to analyse the ques- 
tions recently set in the summer examina- 
tions, and for this purpose to divide the sub- 
jects into two parts, dealing first with the 
intermediate; but before we proceed to do 
so, it might be well to call attention to the 
supplement to the R.I.B.A. Journal, recently 
issued to members of the Institute, in regard 
to the proposed reconstruction of what may 
be called the Examination Department. As 
all intending candidates can obtain access to 
this supplement, it is hardly necessary to re- 
capitulate the proposals therein made; more- 
over, any further modifications affecting can- 
didates are not at all likely to come into 
force during the next two or three examina- 
tions; again, it may further be safely said 
that it cannot even then make any serious 
differences in their chances of success, pro- 
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vided that they have a reasonable knowledge 
of their profession in its ‘‘zsthetic’’ and its 
“scientific” as well as in its ‘‘business’’ as- 
pect. Practice and methods of routine can 
only change imperceptibly; the science of 
construction rests on fundamental principles, 
which can only be changed in the sense that 
knowledge increases from day to day: the 
Art of Architecture can only be modified to 
suit the gradual changes made to meet 
modern needs, and must always be founded 
on the same undying principles exemplified 
in the finest examples of past “styles.” 
Referring now to the questions recently set, 
we find that there are still four papers in the 
Art section and three in the Science section ; 
of the first four papers the first three deal 
with the history of the styles in chronological 
order, the fourth being a general paper which 
embodies the new principle, viz., ‘‘The pur- 
pose of Architectural features in relation to 
the Buildings in which they occur.” The 
whole arrangement of this subject is 
obyiously a great improvement on the former 
method, and the modification would be suffi- 
ciently justified by the inclusion in one “‘sub- 
ject” of the whole of classical architecture 
on the one hand, and the coupling in the 
second subject of the European with English 
Medieval Architecture instead of the former 
arrangement (Renaissance being now more 
logically kept distinct and alone in the third 
paper), even if it were not to emphasise also 
the ‘‘Purpose of Features.’”’ The set of papers 
is now obtainable from the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., No. 9, Conduit Street, W., in 
pamphlet form for 1s., so that reference will 
only be made to the questions by number. 
No notice will here be taken of the questions 
set expressly for relegated candidates. Paper 
1.—Questions 1 to 5 were for relegated candi- 
dates. Question 6.—-This question is of a 
critical and analytical character, but involves 
only such knowledge as was formely re- 
quired, and might be answered by any can- 
didate possessing a knowledge of the plan 
and general arrangement and construction of 
parts in the Parthenon, such as may be ob- 
tained in the usual text-books. Question 7. 


- —This question calls for a knowledge of the 


details of skyline and profile in section of the 
Orders and Temple buildings generally, and 
a careful analysis with freehand sketches of 
the usual external ornaments, such as the 
acroteria, antefixe, etc., would form an im- 
portant part of the answer calling attention 
to the constructive points emphasised 
thereby: contours of the principal mouldings 
showing how weathering and drips were ob- 
tained would also be useful. Question 8 is 
really an extension of Question 7, and the 
same general knowledge is required, but in 
this case the need for historical information 
as to actual examples is emphasised. 

It is noticeable that in this paper, with the 
exception of parts of the first five questions 
which were primarily intended for relegated 
candidates (though they were permitted as 
an alternative to any candidate who preferred 
to take them), no attention whatever is paid 
to Roman Architecture, but it is quite con- 
ceivable that on another occasion the position 
might be reversed; and the moral, from the 


student’s point of view, is not, we think, 
that Grecian Architecture is more important 
than Roman, but that every candidate is ex- 
pected to be fully conversant with each 
branch of the subject. We shall have some ’ 
further remarks to make about this feature of 
the R.I.B.A. examinations in dealing with 
Subject VII. 


Subject II.—Medizval Architecture. 

In this and the following papers no special 
questions were arranged for relegated candi- 
dates: from this it may be seen that in the 
view of the examiners, those who had pre- 
pared to be examined under the old system 
should have been capable of making a satis- 
factory attempt under the new—in other 
words, that the knowledge required was not 
regarded as being greater nor essentially 
different ; those candidates who had already 
passed in part of the subject under the old 
regulations were informed that only a low 
percentage of marks in this and the following 
paper would be required. 

Question 1.—This question may be called a 
““stock” question in a slightly different form 
—every candidate should be able to sketch and 
discourse upon the various forms of Gothic 
window arches; but again it is noteworthy 
that actual examples are preferred, and this 
should emphasise the great importance of 
sketching and measuring from the work itself 
rather than from drawn examples alone. 

Question 2.—This is a “rider” to the first 
question, and requires additional knowledge 
of detail, mouldings, and _ constructive 
masonry. 

Question 3.—This is just such a question 
as frequently occurred in Subject IV. of the 
old regulations, and is perhaps of a more 
advanced type than the last, but should, none 
the less, be quite within the powers of a 
student of average capability, who has used 
his analytical faculty in comparing two or 
three of the Tudor examples with those which 
went before. The ‘“‘illustrative sketches” are 
again required. 

Question 4 is more on the lines of ques- 
tions 1 and 2, and involves only the element- 
ary knowledge of typical details which would 
be readily obtained by a day or two con- 
scientiously spent in sketching small details 
from three churches typical of the Gothic 
‘‘Periods.”’ 

Altogether it may be regarded as an 
eminently fair paper; only one question out 
of four needs special knowledge or treat- 
ment. 


Paper III.—Renaissance Architecture. 


This paper is distinctly simpler than the 
type of paper formerly set under the subject 
known as “Outlines of Medieval and Re- 
naissance’”’?; for instance, in the first and 
third questions great latitude is allowed, for 
in the first question every student of archi- 
tecture should be able to give a tolerable 
sketch of a facade of one at least of the many 
examples in almost any district in England 
of Jacobean manor houses, or, failing this, 
of some French Renaissance fagade; never- 
theless, most of those who entered for the 
examination seem to have taken refuge in the 
third alternative, and given a facade of one 
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of the Florentine or Venetian palaces. In 
the third question, Brunelleschi, Palladio, 
Michael Angelo, and one of the Mansards, 
were probably the most frequently chosen. 
In the second question the word ‘“‘perspec- 
tive’ sketch caused a good deal of trepida- 
tion, but it is not an unusual form for the 
question to take; and of course it is only a 
sketch roughly drawn in perspective that was 
wanted ; it is a striking instance of the want 
of the power of accurate observation among 
those by whom such a habit should be most 
carefully cultivated, that many London can- 
didates chose rather to draw the Italian fea- 
ture than the London steeple; prospective 
candidates resident in London would be well 
advised to take a very great deal more 
trouble to study the numerous examples of 
architecture immediately around them rather 
than rely solely upon a book knowledge of 
foreign examples; if books alone are to be 
the source of information we would urge the 
importance of referring to the larger works, 
obtainable at the A.A. and R.I.B.A. refer- 
ence libraries, or to the large plates of 
measured details that are published from time 
to time in this and other journals; let us 
also emphasise the importance to every archi- 
tectural student of forming a collection of 
such plates for himself, as the very fact of 
searching for and arranging such illustrations 
helps materially to impress the building 
itself upon his mind, indeed, next to actually 
visiting and measuring the building, this is 
perhaps the most valuable source of study 
in‘the historical side of the subject. The 
last question in this paper is a very favourite 
one with the examiners in one form of 
another ; for instance, in the Model Answezs 
to the R.I.B.A. examination papers that ap- 
peared in this Journal during 1906, a very 
similar question occurred. Of course, the three 
periods in which the effects appeared most 
evidently were, first, during Henry VIII.’s 
reign, when he brought over Italian workmen 
for his father’s tomb; secondly, during 
Jones’s life, when Palladio’s works were ex- 
erting a great influence on English work ; and 
thirdly, when Wren returned from his studies 
in France deeply influenced by Vignola’s 
teachings. 

Paper IV.—General History of Architecture 
and the Purpose of Architectural Feature in 
Relation to the Buildings in which they 
occur. 

This was the paper that probably aroused 
most interest, as it was in this,-ostensibly, 
that the new subject was to be first treated, 
although in reality for some years past the 
questions have been- becoming, generally 
speaking, far more critical, and the principles 
involved have been touched upon, as well as 
the historical or archeological facts ; a know- 
ledge of ‘Origin and Development’’ has 
often been required, and in other respects 
also there were few innovations in this 
paper; certainly a selection of only four out 
of six questions allowed ample choice,. and 
this is a precedent that might probably be 
wisely followed to a somewhat greater ex- 
tent than in the past. Dealing with the 
questions themselves, the first one, of course, 
was meant to bring out the fact that in Italy 
the Renaissance movement was rather a re- 
vival of the Ancient Roman architecture, 
tinged with Byzantine influence, than a de- 
velopment of the Gothic, which had indeed 
always been a foreign growth without. much 
root, and which really brought far less in- 
fluence to bear on the Renaissance than it 
did in the Northern Countries of Europe, 
where it was indigenous. 

The second question is really in strong 
contrast to the first, and covers a very wide 
field; it was, of course, the arch compared 
with the lintel construction, and the em- 
phasising compared with the hiding of con- 
structive detail, the general necessities of the 
plan expressing themselves naturally in the 
elevation compared with strict symmetry 
often over-riding the utilitarian needs of the 
plan. The third and fourth questions can 
be taken together, the Byzantine style being 
the Eastern architectural development during 
the period mentioned, and being compared 


with what is known as the Early Christian 
work in Italy itself. 
The fifth is a question which often used to 


‘occur in the ‘‘Outline’”’ paper under the old 


order of things, and an answer can be found 
in the series of model answers already re- 
ferred to. The last question should have 
given no trouble to anyone interested in his 
studies, and it encourages a critical observa- 
tion of the buildings around one which is 
greatly needed among students, as has been 
hinted before; it is generally much easier 
to find a building we admire than to give 
our reasons for our preference, and it would 
be a good thing, in view of such questions, 
for intending candidates to read such a book 
as Mr. Belcher’s, on ‘‘Essentials in Architec- 
tunes” 

The rest of the papers and those set in the 
final will be treated in a further article. 


Societies and Institutions. 


The Junior Institution of Engineers. 

The summer meeting of the Junior Insti- 
tution of Engineers in the Midlands opened 
on Saturday morning last, at Leamington, 
with a welcome by the Mayor Councillor, 
Alfred Holt, J.P. In the afternoon Warwick 
Castle was visited, and in the evening there 
was an illuminated concert in the Jephson 
Gardens, by invitation of the Town Im- 
provement Association. On Monday morn- 
ing Messrs. Muntz’s Metal Works and Messrs, 


Joseph Géillott’s pen manufactory were 
visited ; im.the afternoon the James Watt 
Museum. “Yesterday morning the members 
were received at Redditch by the Birming- 
ham local section of the institution, and 
visited Messrs. Shrimpton’s needle manufac- 
tory, and Messrs. J. Warner and Sons’ fish 
hook and fishing tackle manufactory, In the 
afternoon the Shakespearean features of in- 
terest at Stratford-on-Avon were seen. To- 
day will be occupied in a visit to the 
mechanical, electrical, and civil engineering 
departments of the Birmingham University, 
the afternoon being devoted to visits to the 
Austin Motor Co.’s works, and the works 
of the Birmingham Small Arms Company. 
To-morrow (Thursday) Coventry will be 
visited, the morning being spent at Messrs. 
Herbert’s machine tool works, and those of 
the Triumph Cycle Company, and the after- 
noon in visiting the new gas works of the 
Coventry Corporation at  Foleshill, and 
Messrs. Rotherham’s watch factory. Messrs. 
Cadbury Brothers entertain the members on 
Friday morning at their Bournville Works, 
and for the afternoon Messrs. Elkington’s 
electro plating works will be open for visit- 
ing. The Institution’s summer dinner takes 
place in the evening at the Great Western 
Railway Restaurant, Birmingham, and on 
Saturday morning the Summer Lane Elec- 
tricity Works of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion will be seen, the afternoon being occu- 
pied with a visit to the electric signalling 
apparatus of the Great Western Railway at 
Snow Hill Station. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 


PONGREDE AND STEEL’ SECTION. 


(MONTHLY.) 


* Ferro-Concrete”’ is a term 
that might be more appro- 
priately applied to such a 
: composition as that de- 
scribed recently by Mr. Leon S. Moisseiff 


Steel Concrete, 


rather than to reinforced concrete in the 
general sense, It. will be understood 
how by the incorporation of a large 


proportion of steel wire nails, steel wire 
and scrap iron in cement and sand mortar, 
the compressive resistance was enormously 
increased. The cost of such a material is 
very considerable, but it has its uses. The 
strength developed in the tests was very 


remarkable, and a wonderful increase over: 


plain concrete occurred at the short period 
of seven days. The highest stress developed 
was 17,800 Ibs. per sq. in. on a 6in. cube 
15 months old, while some 12in. cubes could 
not be broken in the machine, and tend to 
show that the material will show still greater 
strength in bulk. Failure in compression is 
nearly always failure in shear, and these 
tests demonstrate this very forcibly. The 
reason why the steel nails increased the 
strength of the concrete must obviously have 
been by strengthening the material against 
internal shear stresses. We seem to be learn- 
ing something new about concrete every day, 
and reinforced concrete construction as it 
develops throws interesting side lights upon 
the structure and properties of all materials. 
The experiments on spirally-hooped columns 
described in our columns about two years 
ago by M. Considére, also have their bearing 
upon this problem. It was then shown how 
the application of hydraulic pressure to the 
outside of a specimen under vertical loading 
increased the shear resistance of the piece, 
in just the same way as the spiral hooping. 
That is another way of strengthening the 
concrete against the shear stresses that 
destroy it in crushing. The compression 
specimens are usually made in the form of 
cubes, but these should be higher so as to 
allow of the materia! shearing normally. The 
resistance developed by a proper specimen 
(the height of which should be 1% times the 
length of the side) is less than that obtained 
from the cube. That, however, is only an in- 
cidental feature, though it has its bearing 
on the subject of shear stresses. Some ex- 
periments, too, conducted by a specialist, in 
which columns had ties across 
tion as diagonals, as well as the ordinary 
circumferential ties. These diagonal ties 
seemed to develop the strength of the core. 
And no doubt their action was to increase 
the shear resistance. The above-mentioned 
experiments with nails should now be supple- 
mented by further experiments’ on a more 
extended scale, so as to thoroughly elucidate 
the internal stresses, to determine the modu- 
lus of elasticity and other interesting prob- 
lems. We may very probably be on the 
eve of most important discoveries that may 
transform the manner of constructing struc- 
tures of other materials, as well as of con- 
crete. 


In the United States we 
Moulded find various ideas being 
Lumber. worked out in many ways. 


In that country inventors 
are encouraged to develop every idea, how- 
ever absurd it may appear at first sight. 
Ideas are not put on one side for want of 
consideration, or experiment, if necessary. 
Every possibility of working in concrete that 
may occur to anyone is tried. Novelties are 
not immediately discredited because they 
appear to be possibly inefficient, or do not 
show economy over ordinary methods. Thus 
when, as generally, exploited by enthusiastic 
inventors who manage, one by one, to over- 
come the difficulties, and it is discovered 
that what appeared to be an absurdity or an 


the sec- 


impossibility was, if modified and properly 
carried out, an eminently practical idea, 
and one that was distinctly advantageous as 
regards economy of time, material or labour. 

One of the directions in which considerable 
efforts are being made to perfect the prin- 
ciple is in the construction of parts of con- 
struction by separately moulded pieces. In- 
stead of executing the work im situ, rein- 


forced concrete buildings of various kinds 


have been erected in which many of the 
members were moulded separately and put 
in place, very much as timber might be. 
As a rule, such construction has not been 
found to offer any advantage, except in the 
way of speed, over the methods of completely 
erecting a structure of centering and casting 
the concrete thereon. Such centering is, 
however, expensive, and it is possible by the 
use of moulds to do away with a large 
amount of it, and if only means could be 
found to design and erect the moulded pieces 
economically, there is undoubtedly a great 
future for the system. 

Our readers will remember how Mr. Thos. 
Edison proposed to pour a concrete house 
within a metal mould. In this case, how- 
ever, he would have had to erect the moulds 
first, which thus was practically the same 
as an ordinary wooden centering, although 
the moulds were more lasting. 

Another system of building, however, 
which is already in full swing in the States 
seems to us to offer more chance of success 
than Mr. Edison’s proposal. In this system 
the walls are cast flat upon the ground, and 
are then raised into position by a special 
form of screw-jack, consisting of a kind of 
tilting frame. The walls are then coupled 
together and the floors and roof affixed. 

In another system, stanchions, joists, roof, 
principals and rafters, walls and tiles are 
all made up of moulded elements, which 
are assembled together very much as timber 
is. Though it would appear that timber 
was very much more: economical yet con- 
crete can, however, be cast, where there is 
plenty of repetition, very cheaply, and its 
lasting qualities and fire-resisting nature are, 
of course, infinitely superior to timber, so 
there is sometimes a saving effected even 
in house construction, if all these points are 
considered. The system at present appears 
to us to be too ingenious and too compli- 
cated to promise any real success in its 
present form, but no doubt in the course of 
time it will be much simplified as the results 
of practical experience. We now find that 
sleepers and fence posts are economically 
made of reinforced concrete,-and, indeed, it 
is being used for all sorts of strange pur- 
poses, so that we must not be surprised if 
this method of construction with separately 
moulded concrete pieces becomes an eco- 
nomical method in the near future, and sup- 
plants in some part the moulding of work 
in situ. 


Concrete Notes. 


The concrete plant for storing, mixing, 
and transporting the materials for the con- 
struction of the Gatun locks of the Panama 
Canal has excited a great deal of interest on 
account of its unprecedented size and its 
many unusual features. The general design 
of construction plants for concrete work, 
even of large size, is so familiar to engineers 
interested in the subject, and the equipment 
commonly used for definite classes of work 
follows so closely to what may be termed 
standard lines, that the size of the equip- 
ment now in operation at Gatun is rather 
surprising. In the first place, the storage 
capacity advisable for the concrete materials 


| Was necessarily large, so that the work would 


not suffer by delays in the delivery of 
material, and the provisions for the storage 
of 200,000 cub, yds. of crushed rock, 100,000 
cub. yds, of sand, and a maximum of 120,000 
barrels of cement, are well within the re- 
quirements when considered in conjunction 
with the high yardage of concrete to be 
placed each day. Only a meagre acquaint- 
ance with construction work is necessary to 
appreciate the magnitude of these storage 
figures. Possibly, however, a figure that 
will appeal still more to practical men is the 
daily rate at which concrete will be de- 
posited ; a maximum rate of 2,220 cub. yds. 
in each g-hour shift is expected in those parts 
of the work where only a little form work 
is required. These figures are so large that 
they must be compared with the daily rates 
usually attained on large dam and lock work 
in order to be appreciated. The total quan- 
tity of concrete to be placed is between 
2,000,000 and 2,300,000 cub. yds., and this 
is to be distributed along a distance of about 
3,900ft. Bearing these figures clearly in 
mind, the duties of the mechanical equip- 
ment are more readily comprehended, and 
the necessity for high speeds in cableway 
and electric railway operation is seen. The 
transportation of the mixed concrete along 
the lock, previous to delivery to the placing 
cableways, was in itself a problem of no 
small magnitude, and steam motive power, 
so commonly used for this service, has been 
laid aside, and a third-rail electric railway 
adopted instead. There are eight cableways, 
four duplex machines of 800-ft. span, carry- 
ing two-yard buckets at a maximum speed 
of 2,400ft. per minute, and depositing as 
much as 2,200 cub. yds. of concrete in 9 
hours. 
* * * 

The effect of concrete in preventing the 
rusting of steel imbedded in it has been the 
subject of so much controversy that the light 
thrown on the matter by the electrolytic 
theory of corrosion is instructive. According 
to this theory, iron can pass into solution 
only when an equivalent amount of hydrogen 
passes from the ionic to the gaseous state, 
and if the hydrogen concentration is reduced 
the rusting of the iron will be diminished. 
This is achieved by adding a strong alkali 
to the water which is in contact with the 
steel, According to Dr. W. H. Walker, the 
caustic lime given off by Portland cement 
in setting and hardening has this action, 
and iron or steel imbedded in concrete will 
not rust so long as this caustic lime is pre- 
sent. Unfortunately it is soluble in water, 
and it is therefore desirable to make the 
concrete containing steel reinforcement very 
dense since by so doing the protective pro- 
perties of the concrete will be maintained 
for the longest time. If the caustic lime is 
once dissolved out of the concrete, the metal 
will surely rust, according to Dr. Walker. 
This theory is completely in accord with 
experience, which has shown that dense 
concrete will protect steel, even when it was 
rusted before being embedded in_ the 
material, while in porous concrete steel will 
sometimes rust rapidly. 


The late Mr. John Wornham Penfold, of 
Courts Hill, Haslemere, Surrey, architect 
and surveyor, for many years secretary to the 
Surveyors’ Institution and surveyor to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, left estate of the 
value of £62,071 gross and £49,076 net. The 
testator left. £500 to the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion and {soo to their benevolent fund, 
£2,000 to Haslemere Cottage Hospital, £200 
to the Royal Surrey Hospital, £150 to the 
Charitable Fund of the Surveyors’ Club, 
£100 to the Benevolent Institution of the 
Royal Institution of British Architects. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


By Arthur C. Auden.” 

Reinforced concrete is ot the “‘new thing,” 
the ‘“‘experiment,’? the ‘unknown quantity” 
which it is so frequently and erroneously 
described as being. Of course there are new 
forms and uses of it which we have not yet 
teen able to test by time as to their dura- 
bility, but these only represent phases of the 
development of the material as a whole and 
do not affect the main question of deprecia- 
tion, upkeep, reliability, and similar impor- 
tant matters. It is a fact well known to all those 
who have studied this question, even super- 
ficially, that there were important structures 
in reinforced concrete erected in London in 
1889, and which are still in use, and on the 
Continent can be seen equally large struc- 
tures successfully built twenty-five years ago 
and also still in’ use without having been 
strengthened or “patched up.’”’ It may prob- 
ably be said that the above instances, being 
buildings or houses, are not very conclusive 
evidence to engineers, as they would probably 
never be loaded up to even the safe loads for 
which they were designed, and the area of 
their foundation-plan is practically equal to 
that of the buildings themselves, and also that 
they are not subjected to much vibration. 
We will therefore take the case of bridges, 
which are subjected to great vibration and 
the foundation area of which is very much 
less than that of the whole structure, and we 
find that there are numerous instances of 
bridges in reinforced concrete built more than 
ten years ago which are still in as good, or 
better, condition than when first put up. I 
do not refer to narrow-span bridges or cul- 
verts, but to those of fair spans such as the 
Eslingen Bridge over the river Neckar with a 
6oft. span, fourteen years old, and over the 
same river at Ybbs with r4oft. span, twelve 
years old, the Chatellerant Bridge, 153 ft. 
span, eleven years old, and the Prince Rupert 
Bridge at Munich -with 1g1ft. span, and ten 
years old. 

Materials—An important point in connec- 
tion with reinforced concrete frequently pre- 
sents itself, namely, as to the nearest place 
where the materials, such as sand and gravel 
or chippings, can be obtained, and it is a 
question well worth close consideration be- 
cause in nearly all instances the cost of the 
proposed structure will be of course affected 
by the cost of its constituents, and these are 
in turn much influenced by the cost of freight 
and carriage. From this particular stand- 
point it is proposed briefly to classify the 
materials, as it is by no means uncommon to 
find that, within reasonable limits, we can, 
by shghtly altering our design, use cheaply- 
obtained aggregates without in any way 
materially affecting the use and efficiency of 
the proposed structure, provided of course 
that the said structure is not of an ornamental 
design and does not contain much fine work. 

From the above standpoint, therefore, I 
will consider, first, the stone, that is, chip- 
pings or gravel. 

In many places the Eastern Counties’ flint 
is practically the only stone locally obtain- 
able but though this makes good, tough con- 
crete, it is unreliable for fire-resisting pur- 
poses owing to its tendency to crack and “‘fly” 
under heat. The proposing user must, there- 
fore, balance his reduction in capital expendi- 
ture by a slight increase in his fire-risk. It 
is interesting, however, to know that this 
tendency to crack under heat can be much re- 
duced by passing all the stones through a 
crusher, as practically all flints have their 
crystallisation definitely bounded by planes 
along which they always break, the remaining 
portions between such planes being compara- 
tively homogeneous with but little tendency 
to. ‘ily.2: 

The same remarks apply to limestone, but 
it has not the redeeming feature of being 
more fire-resisting after being broken ; in fact, 
it is not advisable to be used at all where 
fire-resistance is an important consideration, 


* Part of a paper read at the Liverpool meeting 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 


as it is very apt to disintegrate to powder 
under the action of-heat, but it is not to be 
condemned entirely as it is quite a service- 
able material apart from increased fire-risk. 
It must, however, be remembered that it 
almost always needs washing before use, as, 
after breaking, it will generally be found to 
be covered with fine, blunt dust which pre- 
vents the cement properly bonding with it; 
the expense of this washing must, therefore, 


be set against the cost of other slightly higher- 


priced stone which can be used as received. 

Sandstone can be obtained in many parts 
of the country in almost unlimited quantities, 
but as a rule it is too soft, too porous and 
too absorbent for use in reinforced concrete 
work. Samples should always be taken and 
tested by crushing, and if it is tound that it 
will stand about 1% tons per square inch, 
and that the difference in weight, when clean 
and dry and after being two days under 
water, does not exceed 8 per cent., it may be 
safely used. 

Quartzite stone is fairly good if not too 
soft and open in texture, in which case the 
same precautions apply as for sandstone. 

With reference to testing for crushing 
strengths of either stone or concrete, it must 
be borne in mind that reliable results can- 
not be readily obtained by crushing small 
pieces, say of only about a square inch or so 
in area; it is always advisable to use larger 
test pieces, say such with an area of at least 
10 OF 12 Square inches. 

Speaking generally, broken bricks are not 
a good aggregate for reinforced concrete, al- 
though they have given excellent results in 
mass-concrete. ‘They are usually too soft and 
yield too much blunt dust and have fre- 
quently old mortar adhering to them ; if, how- 
ever, they are hard and close in texture and 
free from mortar they may be safely used. 

It is well known that coke-breeze makes an 
excellent class of concrete, but it must be re- 
membered that such cannot be regarded as 
being really fire-proof, although some recent 
tests by the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, to which reference will be made later, 
show that this material can ‘‘hold its own” 
very well in this respect ; but from its nature 
it is much less capable of resisting either 
tensional of compressive stresses than harder 
and tougher materials, and the question of 
sulphur is also present. It is, however, quite 
possible to design a structure in such a way 
that—omitting the question of the best fire-re- 
sistance—a large portion of it can be made 
with reinforced concrete composed of this 
usually cheap and readily-obtained aggregate. 

There are very few manufacturers or 
mechanical engineers who do not make ashes 
and clinkers, and many have to pay to have 
them removed. It is, however, quite possible, 
with care, to obtain two decidedly service- 
able forms of aggregate from these, one being 
the ashes, which are very similar to coke- 
breeze, and the other the hard-burnt clinker ; 
but, as with ail other materials except the 
real stone aggregates before-mentioned, dis- 
cretion must be used in the selection of any 
which are derived from waste products, such 
as are now under consideration. 

In the case of ashes, only those that will 
float in water and which are of a uniform 
colour and texture, and quite free from adher- 
ing pieces of coal and dirt, should be used, 
while with clinker only that which is really 
hard and clean is_ serviceable. In both 
cases if the washing and riddling or screening 
are carried out as ons process, a more re 
liable result will be obtained. The question 


of sulphur must, however, be carefully 
watched. 
Slag from furnaces, whether blast or 


cupola, makes also quite a good aggregate, 
provided it is hard and tough and free from 


dust and its sulphur contents carefully 
noted. 
As is well known, all clinkers, breeze, 


slags, etc., contain a certain amount of sul- 
phur, which is ept to attack the reinforcing 
steel with disastrous results. The maximum 
allowable percentage of sulphur in rein- 
forced concrete aggregates is now being made 


the subject of tests and experiments—as in . 


. 


fact are all other details in connection with 


reinforced concrete—and it is to be hoped q 


that an authoritative statement on this sub- 
ject will shortly be issued, as it is of con- 
siderable importance to engineers, particu- 
larly to those who have slag heaps of any 
considerable size, but there is an- important 
point in connection with the presence of sul- 
phur, namely, that if it is in the form of 
“sulphate” it is practically harmless, but if 
in the form of ‘‘sulphide” it is very deleteri- 
cus, and anything more than a very small 
amount indeed should not be allowed. 

Care should also be taken with all artifi- 
cial aggregates that no free lime is present ; 
but, as in the case of sulphur, there are two 
forms of this material present, one of the free 
lime referred to which is dangerous and the 
other carbonate of lime which is practically 
harmless. It must be noted, however, that 
washing and exposure to the air and sun will 


do much to convert the dangerous sulphide 


into the comparatively harmless sulphate, 
and exactly the same is true with reference 


’ to the harmful free lime and its practically 


safe carbonate. Unfortunately, quite good 
and accessible aggregates containing lime or 
sulphur are sometimes condemned en masse 
because no discretion is exercised as to the 
form in which such occurs. 


Mention has already been made of the 
washing and screening of aggregates, and it 
may be of interest to note that “‘jigging’’ is 
a much better method than throwing against 
an inclined sieve or screen; it has the ad- 
vantage also of enabling the washing to be 
done simultaneously with the screening, and 
also—particularly in the case of the artificial 
aggregates—jigging knocks the weak corners 
off and produces better shaped pieces. 


Sand.—Sand is, in some parts of the coun- 
try more difficult to obtain than any other 
constituent of reinforced concrete. A cer- 
tain amount is absolutely necessary, and 
nothing up to the present is known which 
really’ and entirely supplies its place. En- 
gineers having foundries will have a ready 
means of judging sand for reinforced con- 
crete if they remember that, generally speak- 
ing, the better sand is for moulding the 
worse it is for reinforced comcrete. For 
instance, it must not “bind,” that is, retain 
any shape when compressed, and it must be 
incapable of being smoothed with a trowel 
to a bright surface, or of “standing up” by 
itself when cut with a shovel; these being 
“rough and ready’? methods of ascertaining 
that the sand has what is required, namely, 
large sharp grains. Dirt in the form of 
slime, mud, or vegetable refuse is distinctly 
bad, but a little loam, enough to soil the 
fingers when lightly rubbing the sand be- 


tween them, but not enough to make the sand: 
‘itself adhere to them, is no detriment. Small 


particles or nodules of clay do not appear 
to affect the strength of the concrete, pro- 
vided they are very small both in them- 
selves and in number, but they are not an 
advisable ingredient and should be avoided 
if possible, unless there is ample time to 
mature and test sample pieces of concrete 
made with the sand containing them. 

If sand is scarce or costly, some economy 
may be effected by regarding the very small 
pieces of the stone or other aggregate, be- 
low Yin. mesh, as sand, and mixing them 
with some real sand. The economy is not 
sO apparent as appears at first because the 
small pieces must be screened out from the 
larger aggregate, and in most instances 
washed to remove the floury dust before 
being mixed with the real sand, ready for 
putting in the gauge boxes. It is not good 
practice to use the stone aggregate and its 
smalls and dust and some sand upon the 
chance that they will be in the proper pro- 
portions and that the voids and spaces will 
be properly filled. Experience has shown 
that this is usually not the case, and although 
this frequently is the practice with mass-con- 
crete it should not be allowed in reinforced 
work where absolute homogeneity is so essen- 
tial. ; 

Cement.—With reference to cement there 
is nothing to remark, as most excellent 
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descriptions of this material are obtainable 
anywhere, but it should not be one of the 
many mixtures :mported into this country as 
cement, which do not deserve the name and 
are costly at any price. Any user is safe if 
he insists that nis cement shall pass the 
British standard specification in every detail, 
and that it is purchased from a reliable 
manufacturer. 
(Zo be continued.) 


CONCRETE PILES. 
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Reinforced concrete piles are now largely 
used for foundations in all sorts of structures 
and in many situations.. There is very little 
difference between the reinforced concrete 
pile foundation and the timber pile founda- 
tion. In general principle it is the same. The 
piles are driven i 
capped with a platform of concrete on which 
the superstructure is erected in the custom- 
ary manner. 

In comparison with timber piles, reinforced 
concrete piles have several advantages: and 
few disadvantages. They are equally dur- 
able in wet or dry soil, whereas timber piles 
must be constantly under water to have any 
life, and then often they are open to the 
ravages of the toredo or the limnoria—the 
marine borers—which make their life very 
short. In waters which are much infected 
an untreated timber pile may not last eight 
months, while a creosoted pile, even, may 
only last a few years. Timber piles are very 
frequently injured in driving, and it is sur- 
prising when they are exposed in subsequent 
excavation work as sometimes happens what 
a large proportion of piles are found to have 
been injured in the driving. Sometimes they 
are telescoped and sometimes the points 
turned up. Indeed, instances have occurred 
where timber piles have turned up in the 


driving, and the points made. ‘their 
appearance on the surface again. Now 
the reinforced concrete pile cannot be 


injured by hard driving, all that has ever 
occurred when attempts have been made to 
so injure them is for a short length at the 
bottom or top to be shattered, but the inter- 
. mediate portion is always found perfect. Re- 
inforced concrete piles are often drawn and 
redriven several times without any injury. It 
is difficult to secure long timbers for piles 
that will conform to the specifications in 
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1.—THE HENNEBIQUE PILE.) 


in rows or clusters and 
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2.—HENNEBIQUE SHEET PILING. 


point, etc., whereas the concrete pile can be 
moulded perfectly to the dimensions and form 
desired, and proportioned to the load it is 
intended to support. 

As regards first cost that is a matter in 
which reinforced concrete piles may be con- 
sidered to be at a disadvantage, for such 
piles are generally more expensive than tim- 
ber piles, though the position may be re- 
versed in certain localities where the cost of 
timber is high. In this country there is not 
a great difference in cost. Other disadvant- 
ages are that reinforced concrete piles are 
more troublesome to drive than timber piles, 


FIG. 2.—REINFORCED CONCRETE PILE USED 
FOR FOUNDATIONS OF A COURT HOUSE, 


BERLIN. 
and that they are heavier. To a great 
extent the first objection has _ been 
met by the employment of special pile 
drivers, while the second by making pro- 
vision for lifting by special tackle. Even 


supposing the cost of reinforced concrete 
piles to be more than timber piles, there are 
other directions in which the cost is toa great 
extent set off by other savings. For instance, 
as the timber piles rot out of the water, it 
has been the custom to saw them off at low- 
water level and to erect piers from this point. 
This means that not only is there the trouble 
of cutting off the ends of the piles, but the 
depth of excavation and the quantity of 
superstructure must be increased. 

There are two main types of concrete piles 
on the market, one consisting of the rein- 
forced concrete pile that is moulded in place 
and driven in a similar manner to a timber 
pile, and the other a pile formed of plain or 
reinforced moulded in place by pouring 
concrete down a hollow cylinder that is first 
driven in to the ground and afterwards with- 
drawn. 

Reinforced concrete piles are very similar 
to columns, their construction consisting of 
vertical rods with horizontal ties. They have 
to be subjected, however, not only to the load 
acting centrally upon them in the same way 
as columns, but to sheer stresses induced by 
forces applied laterally and to vibratory 
stresses due to the driving, and to perhaps 
bending stresses due to their being lifted into 
position, the latter being of minor import- 
ance. The driving may be effected by means of 
blows upon their tops or by means of a water 
jet, which washes away the soil under their 
points. Sometimes the two methods are em- 
ployed in conjunction. The water jetted 
pile is allied to the dropped pile; it sinks by 
its own weight, and does not need driving. 
Circular-pointed piles are perhaps best for 
penetrating in hard soils, but in softer soils 
the pyramid point is better. 

There are various forms of reinforced con- 
crete piles that have been invented and used. 
Fig. 1 shows the Hennebique pile, the general 
form of which consists of four rods placed 
at the corners of a square pile with wire ties 
between and a shoe attached to the ends, the 
whole being embedded in concrete, which is 
moulded either vertically or horizontally, 
though the latter method is usually favoured. 
The top of the Hennebique pile is circular, 


FIG. 4.—REINFORCED CONCRETE ® PILE; USED 
FOR A WHARF, AT NOVOROSSISK, RUSSIA.* 


this being for the purpose of taking an iron 
cap packed with sand. In addition to this 
cap a timber dolly is employed to reduce the 
shattering effect of the blow upon the head 
of the pile. M. Hennebique’s piles have been 
constructed with a circular hole moulded 
lengthwise down the pile, through which 
water can be forced by a jet, and finally for 
forcing grout out into the soil surrounding 
the point when it has penetrated as far as 
necessary. 


Hennebique sheet piles have also been con- 
structed (as shown in Fig. 2) consisting of a 
rectangular slab with -a_ steel-shod point 
formed by levelling one of the narrow faces 
so as to form a wedge edge with the opposite 
face. The reinforcement consists of six bars 
arranged along the broad faces, and tied tc- 
gether in the same way as in the square piles 
by loops of wire. A sort of tenon, formed of 
a strap-iron staple, was employed in the 
particular design here illustrated, so as to 
keep the piles in alignment while beiag 
driven. This staple also served to hold the 
nozzle in driving by water jet. The circular 
hole formed by the adjoining grooves was 
filled with concrete after the driving had 
been completed, and thus the piles were 
welded into what was practically a mono- 
lithic sheeting. A pile of a novel form is 
illustrated in Fig. 3. This, it will be seen, is 
triangular. It was used in the foundations 
of a court house in Berlin. The sides of the 
points were bevelled to form a point. 
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The reinforcements consisted of 1in. round 
rods at the corner, tied together with 3in. 
‘wire ties at 8in. intervals. The rods con- 
verged together at the points and were welded 
together. The mixture of concrete employed 
in these piles was 1 part Portland cement 
with 3 parts river gravel. 

Fig. 4 shows a form of pile that has been 
employed at Novorossisk, Russia. These 
piles were 1534ins. square, and each carried 
a load of 85,584lbs. Their total weight per 


lineal foot was about 262lbs., of which the 
reinforcement constituted about 451lbs. 


- TRANSVERSE SECTIUN — 


FIG. 5.—THE COIGNET PILE. 


The Coignet pile (Fig. 5) has a larger num- 
ber of longitudinal bars, with a rod spirally 
round them. 

The Considére pile (Fig. 6) has also a 
large number of longitudinal reinforcements 
with spiral winding, but the former are 
smaller in section, while the latter is of 
larger section than the building of the Coig- 
net pile. 

A hexagonal hollow pile has also been de- 
signed by Signor Albertini, of Modena, in 
Italy, the purpose being to secure a light 
and strong pile, easy of transport and cap- 
able of being bonded with the superstructure 
by inserting rods in the hollow core and fil- 
ling up with concrete. 

A hollow pile of Hennebique manufacture, 
the invention of the late Mr. L. G. Mouchel, 
who was the first agent for the Hennebique 
system in this country, has also been used. 
Terra cotta tubes are here used and con- 
creted in the pile. 
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FIG. 6—THE CONSIDERE PILE. 


The Gilbreth, an American form of pile, is 
tapered and corrugated, and has a hole its 
full length through which a 2in. water jet 
pipe is passed while driving. 

The Cummings is another American pile, 
octagonal in cross section, the longitudinal 
reinforcement of which is made of steel 
angles. The shoe is of malleable iron, 
riveted to the reinforcement. 

Fig. 7 shows a peculiar form of sheet pile, 
in which the reinforcement consists of steel 
joists. One of the narrow faces has a groove 
and the other has a tongue to provide for the 
interlocking of the adjacent piles when they 
are driven as sheeting. These piles were 
used in a quay wall, and the anchor rod 
which is shown in the view was carried back 
in the filling of the quay and fastened to a 
massive concrete anchor. 
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7.—SHEET PILE WITH 
REINFORCEMENT. , 
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Fig. 8 shows the Williams pile, which has 
a joist embedded at the centre, which is 
forged to the end to form the point; wire or 
hoop-iron ties are also provided to strengthen 
the concrete. 
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FIG, 8.—THE WILLIAMS PILE. 


Some extensive pile foundations for a quay 
wall in a wharf were constructed at South- 
ampton in 1898 by the Hennebique com- 
pany. The piles in this quay wall were 
spaced 3ft. 7ins. apart longitudinally, and 
were 12ins. by 12ins. The bearing piles of 
the front, which were filled between with 
reinforced concrete sheet piles, each 12Ins. 
by 12ins., were reinforced by 1¥%in. round 
rods connected by 3-16in. ties. The wharf 
12in. by 12in. piles were spaced about roft. 
apart in both directions, and the wharf was 
designed for a load of 375lbs. per sq. ft. ; 
each pile, therefore, sustained a load of 
about 57olbs. Four reinforcing bars, tied 
together at intervals, were used in each pile. 
The construction of the quay wall and wharf 
are shown in Figs. 9 and 10. 

Reinforced concrete piles are cast either 
vertically or horizontally. It has been sup- 
posed by some that it is desirable to cast 
them in the former fashion, because that is 
the position they will occupy in the work. It 
has been found, however, that quite as good 
results can be obtained by moulding the 
piles horizontally, which method is much 
more, convenient from a practical point of 
view, as it is more economical; indeed, it 
seems proved that a pile can be moulded 
much better in this position because the ma- 
terial can be punned better. The planes of 
the layers in which the concrete is moulded 
are, of course, vertical in the one case, and 
horizontal in the other, so that they therefore 
thus cross or are parallel to the direction of 
the pressure. Convenience in moulding 
horizontally seems to off-set any advantage 
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FIG. 9 AND 10.—REINFORCED 


in this respect of the vertical method of 
moulding. The forms or boxings employed 
in moulding piles are similar to those used 
for constructing columns and beams. The 
piles can be removed from the forms in one 
or two days, but they are not sufficiently 
hard to be driven for at least thirty days. 
Reinforced concrete piles can be driven by 
hammer pile drivers or by water jet, or in 
any other manner in which timber piles are 
driven. In driving by a ram, the fall of the 
ram is usually decreased, and some form of 
driving cap is provided to distribute the im- 
pact stress evenly over the top of the pile. 
The weight cf the ram on the other hand is 
usually considerably increased. 16in. square 
piles of Hennebique construction used for a 
bridge in Alsace Lorraine were driven with 
a four-ton ram with a maximum drop of 


FIG. 1I1.—FALSE PiLE AND DRIVING CAP 
EMPLOYED AT CHANTENEY-SUR-LOIRE, 


eight feet, which would decrease as. the 
penetration decreased. Hennebique piles, 
I2ins. square, are frequently driven by a 
3ocwt. hammer, with a drop of 4ft. In driv- 
ing sheet piling of 11.8in. by 14.8in. in cross- 
section, at Chantenay-sur-Loire, in 1898, a 
tam weighing 3,520 pounds, and having a 
drop of 6.25ft., was employed. The pile 
used in Russia, to which reference is made 
above, was driven 2ft. into a hard bottom, 


with from 10 to 14 blows with a 333751b. ram.. 


Except that stronger tackle is required to 
handle the heavy reinforced concrete pile, 
the ordinary pile driving rig for driving tim- 
ber piles is al) that is essential. 
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Cross Section. Longitudinal Section. 


CONCRETE QUAY WALL ON REINFORCED CONCRETE PILES, SOUTHAMPTON.. 


Fig. r shows the cast steel helmet devised 
and employed by M.. Hennebique for driving 
his piles. It fits over the neck of the pile 
loosely, and the annular opening at its lower 
edge is covered with clay and tow, and the 
hollow space above is filled through a hole 
in the top with sand, or preferably with saw- 
dust. A separate cap is required for each 
size of pile. In driving most of the Henne- 
bique piles at Southampton a timber dolly 
was also used in addition to the metal cap. 

Fig. 11 shows a more complicated arrange- 
ment employed in driving the sheet piling at 
Chantenay-sur-Loire in France. Here the 
piles were cast with reinforced tops, which 
were desired to be shattered sufficiently in 
driving to expose the reinforcement. These 
allowed the top of the pile to be clamped 
loosely to the guides of the pile-driver as 
shown. A metal cap with a lower and 
upper socket was set upon the neck of the 
pile with a filling of sawdust over the top of 
the pile, and its upper end received a hard 
wood dolly clamped in the pile driver guides 
as shown. 

In driving the triangular piles above re- 
ferred to, a cap was used made of alternate 
layers of iron plate, wood, and lead. This 
cap was clamped at the head of the pile, and 
also served to guide it. 

Another device used consists of a metal 
cap similar to that shown in Fig. 12, but 
having the socket on top, in which there is 
a piece of hard wood interposed between the 2 : ; : ; 
pole and the dolly to take the direct blow | Square piles with ram drivers, using a driv- 
of the hammer. | ing cap and dolly, as shown in Fig. 2433 

As regards driving by means of a water | p: 347, Buel, with a 1,320lb. hammer. The 
jet (the arrangement for which is usually eth pile driven reached a depth of Orit 
as shown in Fig. 13), we may refer but its head was completely shattered for 

-about.1.97ft. The second -pile-had-its head 
shattered at the first blow, and by the time 
it had reached a depth of 3.28ft. the metal 
was bare for a length of 2.2oft. Owing to 
this poor success with driving by means of 
a ram, the engineer substituted a water-jet 
apparatus. The engineer in charge of the 
work attributed the failure of the ram driv- 
ing to the piles being of insufficient age, be- 
ing only 1% months old, and also to the 
fact that they were moulded on their sides 
instead of vertically. In driving the remain- 
ing piles use was made of a hand pump, 
which, However, gave a pressure too low to 
loosen the material sufficiently. The mode 
of procedure was to operate the pump until 
the earth under the point of the pile was 
loosened, and then to give the pile a few light 
FIG. 12.—COIGNET CAP FOR DRIVING blows with a hammer to set it into the 
| , loosened soil. This process was repeated 

tothe construction of the River Aisne | until the piles had penetrated a distance of 
bridge at Soissons, in France. Both the sheet | from 8.2ft. to 9.8ft. Six days were required 
piles and the bearing piles were of Henne- to drive 18 piles. In placing the piles in 
| bique construction. Some of the pier piles | the two piers, power pumps were substituted. 

were 9.8ins: square, and 11.8ins. All the | To guide the piles a timber frame was used, 
sheet piles were 5.gins. by 13.8ins. in cross | as shown in Fig. 14. A panel of eight or 
section. _ The material penetrated was sand ten piles was erected in the guides and 
mixed with a few pebbles. An attempt was driven, and then another panel, and so on, 
made at first to drive some of the g-8in. these piles being employed in a coffer dam. 
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FIG. 14.—TIMBER .FOR GUIDING 


Steam pumps supplied the jet which was 
delivered against the soil by an armoured 
hose, terminating in a iron tube 1.38ins. 
in diameter, and 22.96ft. long. This tube or 
nozzle was manipulated by a workman, so 
as to deliver a jet underneath the point of 
one pile atatime. The pile was forced down 
by a lever over its head. With a gang of 
six men a panel of five or six piles could be 
sunk 3.82ft. in one hour. In one instance 
45 piles were driven in a day’s work. 
(Zo be continued.) 


In Parliament. 


By our Gallery Representative. 


Tenders for Egyptian Railway Buildings. 


In the House of Commons last week, Mr. 
Staveley-Hill asked the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his attention had 
been called to the complaint of English 
manufacturers that samples supplied with 
the tenders for the supply of ironmongery 
for buildings and furniture for the Egyptian 
State railways were of French manufacture 
and consequently offered difficulties for Eng- 
lish manufacturers to work to; and whether 
he could suggest to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment a method by which English manufac- 
turers should no longer be under any disa- 
bility in tendering. 

Sir Edward Grey, in reply, said he had 
not heard of the complaint to which Mr. 
Staveley-Hill alluded, but if he could give 
him further information he would inquire 
into the matter, 


The Studio on Primrose Hill. 

Sir William Collins asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works if he could now name a 
date when the work proceeding in the studio 
of Mr. Brock, on Primrose Hill, would be 
completed and the area railed off from the 
hill be restored to the use of the public. 

Mr. Harcourt said he regretted that he 
was not yet able to fix a final date for the 
completion of Mr. Brock’s work. 


Scottish Museum Expenditure. 


Mr. Munro Ferguson called the attention 
of the Lord Advocate to the published 
annual reports of the Director of the Scot- 


STAND. 


BRADFORD FOOTBALI. 


tish Museum and to a recent official return 
from which it appears that during the period 


of 10 years ended March 31st, 1908, the sum 


of only £1,274 was expended in Scotland on 
the purchase of sites, erection of buildings, 
and extension of existing buildings, while in 
the same period £550,597 was expended for 
similar purposes on the London museums. 
He asked whether any steps were being taken 
to provide the increase of accommodation 
required by the Royal Scottish Museum. 

The Lord Advocate promised that the 
question would be considered when the esti- 
mates for 1910-11 were being settled. 


Duke of York’s School. 


Mr. Horniman asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, in view of the recent re- 
moval of the Duke of York’s School from 
Chelsea, the Treasury had considered the 
question of the sale of the freehold of the 
site; whether the advantage of retaining the 
said freehold, while letting the same on a 
building lease, had been duly considered, so 
that the unearned increment thereon might 
continue to ‘revert to the Treasury; and 
whether any conditions as to the laying out 
of the site and the preservation of a portion 
as a garden for the public use were proposed 
to be annexed to such lease or deed of sale. 


Mr. Hobhouse, in a printed reply, stated 
that the matter was under consideration. 


Fair Wages Clause and Post Office Contracts, 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, Postmaster-General, 
informed Mr, James O’Connor that in all 
contracts into which he entered for the altera- 
tion or repair of post office premises the fair 
wage clause was inserted. Careful investiga- 
tion was made into any alleged breach of the 
clause. 


This structure, one of the many instances in which reinforced concrete takes precedence by reason of its durability and the absence of expense in painting, 


etc., has been constructed with Kahn Reinforcement. 
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PRACTICAL CONCRETING, 
(Continued from p. 75, No. 755.) 


Tamping. 

There is much difference of opinion, 
especially amongst engineers, as to the con- 
sistency of concrete. Some advocate the use 
of abundant water, others but just enough 
to obtain cohesion. When the concrete can 
be tamped or compressed, undoubtedly a 
moderate amount only should be employed ; 
but if neither is practicable, except to a very 
limited extent—as for walls and floors—a 
more sloppy or pulpy state is essential, 
otherwise the concrete cannot be rendered 
homogeneous by reason of its dryness and 
stickiness, and consequent inaptitude of its 
particles to fill every crevice and interstice 
of the mass. 

Setting. 

Experiments made by the United States 
Government officials proved that ‘“ sloppy” 
concrete became much harder eventually 
than when only just water enough was added 
to create adhesion, but it took longer to 
acquire hardness, An advantage of well- 
saturated concrete is that it does not require 
so much tamping or beating, and in some 
cases none at all. 

: Chemical Action. 

It is a peculiarity of Portland cement that 
it will not readily take up more water than 
as necessary for mixing, either with sand for 
mortar or with an. aggregate for concrete, 
and if an excess is added the cement will 
part with it if opportunity offers. This is a 
curious property of cement; if it applies to 
lime it prevails in a much less degree, but 
there is no mistaking it in cement; if we 
could see the bottom of concrete after it had 
been trodden or rammed for foundations, 
we should find clear water, and on the top 
a Sheet of writing paper could be saturated 
therewith and not soiled; in a short space 
of time the effluent water disperses itself in 
the minute cavities of the concrete. No posi- 
tive harm arises from this effluent water that 
is known of, as its dispersal is gradual and 
gentle, and the cement having acquired an 
initial set is not disturbed thereby, but it 
plainly indicates that, although ‘sufficient 
_ water is needed an excess is unnecessary. 

Perhaps more care is essential in this respect 
when the artificial foundations rest on a bed 
of clay or other non-absorbent material. If 
an unreasonable amount of water is used, 

the effluent water, instead of dispersing or 

throwing itself off, is in sufficient force to 

take with it a portion of the cement, and a 
serious weakening of the material ensues. 

In the case of concrete foundations this de- 

pletion results in pure cement being carried 

to the bottom thereof, and in walls or floors, 
wherever it may most readily find means of 
escape. If tricklings of cement are seen on 
the supporting boards of floors, or the en- 
casing panels uf concrete walls, it is direct 
evidence that too much water has been em- 
ployed. 

é Depositing. 

_ Prior to depositing, if the work is to be 
'in trenches, the clerk of works is bound to 

see that the excavations are of the correct 

width and depth, and that a sufficiently 
good and level bottom is obtained, and 
that the trenches are free from water, mud, 
etc. If the trenches have been got out too 
wide, the extra width must be made up 
with concrete, and in no case must the 
proper width be kept by boarding, to be 
taken away as the concreting proceeds, nor 
must the void be filled with returned earth. 

If the concrete is to be deposited inside 

moulds, sheeting, etc., these must be in- 
spected to see that no shavings, dirt, dust, 
or blocks ot wood, etc., have been left in 
the same, which would occupy space that 
should be filled with concrete. 

_ Experience has shown that no advantage 
is obtained by tipping concrete from a height 
to the level it is to occupy; at one time it 
was thought to consolidate the concrete 
mass. 

The following further points are of im- 
portance in the uses of cement for concrete. 


Cement Setting Properties. 


The manufacturer has it in his power to 
make either quick-setting or slow-setting 
cement. 

Slow-setting cement is that which sets 
after two or more hours, and is preferable 
to quick-setting cement for general work. 
Only for special purposes can a quick-set- 
ting cement be used advantageously. 

In all cases the contractor should notify 
the manufacturer whether quick or slow- 
setting cement is required. This will obviate 
many unjustifiable complaints. But, first of 
all, it must be understood perfectly that the 
setting time asked for is actually required 
for the class of work to be carried out—he 
should not, for instance, order a quick-set- 
ting cement for grouting, and a slow-setting 
cement for pipe jointing! 

Portland cement is of all cements the 
least sensitive to changes of temperature. 
Only during the process of setting can any 
injurious effect take place, and frost is then 
especially dangerous if the mortar is too 
wet. 

In operations under water a quick-setting 
cement is preferable. In plaster work, cor- 
nices, etc., and when working in cold weather 
a cement should be used that is not too slow 
setting. In all other cases it is most advan- 
tageous to use a slow-setting cement. 


Setting and Temperature. 


Concrete sets more rapidly in hot water 
than in cold, and in the sun than in the 
shade. This is partly owing to the tempera- 
ture of the water employed for mixing. It 
is unwise to attempt to make concrete with 
the thermometer below freezing point; in 
fact, some enginéers state that concrete 
should not be made or employed when the 
temperature of the air on the ground is below 
40 degrees or above go degrees, and that the 
temperature of water used for mixing con- 
crete should not be less than 4o degrees. 
Very hot weather is unsuitable for concrete 
work, especially if it is exposed to the sun. 
The more asorbent and the drier the aggre- 
gate, the sooner the initial set commences. 

Tamping. 

The amount of force required in the tamp- 
ing and the number and duration of the 
blows must depend on the size of the blocks 
to be made, and on the coarseness of the 
product, If insufficient force is used the 
material will not be as homogeneous as it 
should be, and internal strains will be pro- 
duced which may prove serious later, Par- 
ticular care should be taken that at first 
blocks of excessive depth are not attempted. 
These are exceedingly difficult to tamp effec- 
tively, and are a constant source of annoy- 
ance. The concrete maker, in his ignorance, 
lays most of the blame on the cement, 
changes his brand frequently and makes 
himself generally objectionable, whereas a 
little more friendly and tactful sympathy on 
the part of the cement maker to whom com- 
plaint is made would ensure the removal of 


this impression. Such detail as the tamping 
of concrete in constructional work is often 
thought to be beneath. the notice of the 
average cement consumer, but he will find it 
of advantage to pay special attention to the 
point. 

Cement. Floors. 

To construct durable floors of concrete the 
subsoil should be prepared in the following 
manner :— 

For cement floors in the open, with great 
variations in the soil, after excavating to 
the necessary depth, a layer of coarse gravel 
or of ashes at least 18 inches deep should 
be made, levelled and rammed down. ‘This 
serves to isolate the concrete and to draw 
off any moisture. 

In places under cover, with a dry sub- 
soil, it is sufficient to level and ram the sub- 
soil down’ thoroughly. 

The flooring should be in two layers, one 
of concrete, from 6 to 10 inches in thickness, 
which must’be thoroughly tamped down, 
and an upper one made of a rich mortar 
about 1% inches thick. 

The mixture of the concrete for the bottom 
course may be made in one part cement, 
three parts sand, and five parts broken stone. 

The upper layer is applied before the con- 
crete has set, and is prepared by mixing one 
part of Portland cement with one part of 
sand. . Before applying the top layer the 
concrete should be cleaned and roughened. 

When the work is finished the surface 
should be carefully covered over and kept 
moist. In this way hair cracks may be 
obviated. If this necessary precaution is not 
taken cracks may occur, especially in the 
case of very large surfaces. 


General. 
To obtain the best results great care must 


‘be taken in the preparation of the mortar. 


Pure Portland cement may be used as mor- 
tar where the work remains permanently 
under water or in wet ground, or in enclosed 
spaces. Otherwise Portland cement must be 
mixed with a greater or less quantity of sand. 

The quality of the sand, gravel and stone, 
has a great influence upon the hardness and 
strength of the work when finished. 

Sand used must be coarse, clean, sharp 
and free from-loam. The quantity of sand 
mixed with the cement is determined by the 
character of the work to be undertaken. One 
or two parts (by volume) of sand to one part 
(by volume) of cement is only employed when 
extrordinary hardness, great durability and 
water-tightness are desired. Three parts of 
sand to one part of cement is used for 
ordinary masonry. 

The broken stone employed in conciete 
must not be inferior in point vf barduess to 
the cement mortar used, therefore 1t is pre- 
ferable to use granite, gravel, or hard lime- 
stone. The use of sandstone, brick-bats, end 
generally any porous stone should be avoided 
if the concrete is to be exposed io the in- 
fluence of frost. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE FLOOR AT THE WOMEN’S HOSTEL. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


BUCKLAND AND HAYWOOD-FARMER, ARCHITECTS. 
(Coignet ' Reinforcement.) 
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MAKING CONCRETE BLOCKS FOR THE NEW SOUTHAMPTON DOCK. 


ai 


ye es 


Thoto: Tofical. 


The view shows’ the extensive plant laid down for the manufacture of concrete blocks by the Contractors, Topham, Jones and Railton. 


The pieces of broken stone or giavel 
should not exceed the size of a hen’s egg. 

In the case of good Portland cement, com- 
petent engineers suggest that the composi- 


tion. of concrete should consist of one part | 


of cement, three parts of sand, with as much 
as five parts of broken stone. 

The use to which it is proposed to put 
concrete should determine the quantity of 
sand and stone to be added to the cement. 

Mix the sand and cement thoroughly before 
adding stone. 

Add the stone to the mixture of sand and 
cement, and thoroughly mix these materials 
before water is added. Then add the neces- 
sary quantity of water and mix the whole 
mass again very thoroughly. Use imme- 
diately. 

Clean water should be used in 
mortar. 

Do not change the proportions of cement, 
sand, and stone after the proper quantity of 
each has been decided upon, if a satisfactory 
piece of work is desired. 

Great: importance attaches to the careful 


making 


tamping of concrete until water appears upon ~ 


the surface, as it is only well tamped con- 
crete that possesses great density and hard- 
ness. 

The addition of water to the mortar is to 
be increased or diminished dccording to the 
requirements of the cement. 

General practice requires the cement to be 
mixed with as little water as possible, and 
the mortar to be brought to the proper con- 
sistency by a prolonged and _ vigorous 
mixing. 

Cement mortar is made by first spreading 
out the sand that has been measured, then 
the necessary amount of cement is spread 
over it and the mass stirred-together until 
a uniform mixture is obtained; finally the 
necessary quantity of water is added and 
the mortar thoroughly .worked.. 


It is important that the stone and brick, 
prior to being used, should be thoroughly 
wet. 

Mortar that has set should be thrown away 
and on no account be retempered for use. 
It possesses no hardening properties and is 
therefore worthless. 

The Special Commission on Concrete 
Aggregates, appointed by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, have now prepared 
a provisional specification for concrete aggre- 
gates, which it would be well for all con- 
cretors to bear in mind, viz. :— 


Artificial Materials for Aggregates. 


1. Coke Breeze.—Coke breeze for use as a 
concrete aggregate shall be entirely coke 
taken from the gas retort, coke oven, or 
special furnace. It shall be absolutely free 
from clinker, coal, and all substances that 
will not float in water, and from any admix- 
ture of material taken from the retort fur- 
nace or water-pan below it, and from cinder, 
ash, or other admixture. The proportion of 
sulphur in coke breeze shall not be more 
ih a abo Sasar Derscentoume 

Note.—It was decided that the deter- 
mination of the allowable amount of sul- 
phur should be the subject of future con- 
sideration. 

2. Clinker.—Clinker for use as a concrete 
aggregate shall be the thoroughly burnt and 
hard waste product of furnaces, free from 
dust, shale, or free lime, and not having 
more than......... per cent. of sulphur. 

Note.—Pan breeze is included in this 
definition. 

Note.—In this case, as in that of coke 
breeze, it was decided that the determina- 
tion of the allowable amount of sulphur 
should be the subject of further considera- 
tion. 

3. Blast Furnace Slag.—Blast furnace slag 
for use as a concrete aggregate to be ob- 
tained and selected from pig iron smelting 


. 


furnaces (to the exclusion of basic slag), to 
be of porous quality, to be washed to remoye 
dust and sulphur, to be’ without free lime, 
and not to contain more than......... per cent. 
of sulphur. 


Note.—In this case also it was decided 
that the allowable amount of sulphur 
should be the subject of further considera- 
tion. 

4. Broken Brick.—Broken brick for use as 
a concrete aggregate shall be from well- 
burnt and perfectly sound and hard clay 
bricks, such as London stock bricks, or 
bricks of equal quality, and shall be of the 
size specified and be free from old mortar, 
and from dust or particles that will pass 
through a sieve of %-in. mesh. 

5. (a) Gault Clay Burnt.—Burnt gault clay 
for use as a concrete aggregate shall be free 
from free lime and sulphur and from un- 
burnt particles, and shall be thoroughly 
hard, so that pieces soaked in water for 
Sodas ett hours shall not disintegrate. 

Note.—It was decided that the Tests 
Sub-Committee should be asked to deter- 
mine the length of time to be inserted in 
the clause. 

s. (b) Ordinary Burnt Clay Ballast.— 
Ordinary burnt clay ballast for use as a con- 
crete aggregate shall be free from free lime 
and sulphur and from unburnt particles, and 
shall be thoroughly hard, so that pieces 
soaked in water for......... hours shall not dis- 
integrate. 

Note.—It was decided that the Tests 
Sub-Commitize should be asked to deter- 
mine the length of time to be inserted in 
the clause. 

3. (c) Broken Terra-cotta (1), “Porous. 
Broken porous terra-cotta for use as a con- 
crete aggregate shall be (a) from clean and 
well-burnt earthenware, unglazed, which has 
been mixed before firing with some com- 
bustible material such as sawdust, so that 
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AND 


after firing it 1s of a porous or cellular 
texture, or (b) from clean. and well-burnt 
unglazed earthenware. which is capable of 
absorbing at least..,...... per cent. of its own 
weight of water. (2) Dense.—Broken dense 
terra-cotta for use as a concrete aggregate 
shall be from clean and well-burnt earthen 
or stone ware, unglazed, and shall be in- 
capable of absorbing more than..,....... per 
cent. of its own weight of water. 

Note.—It was decided that the Tests 
Sub-Committee should be asked to deter- 
mine the percentages to be inserted in 
these clauses. 


Natural Materials for Aggregates. 

6. Natural Ballast. (Gravel) —Natural bal- 
last for use as a concrete aggregate shall be 
gravel from river beds, sea coasts or glacial 
deposits, washed, if necessary, to remove 
dirt, loam, earthy or saline matter, clay, 
and other foreign substances. 

7. Volcanic Rocks.—All rock of volcanic 
origin for use as a concrete aggregate shall 
be entirely free from decomposed parts and 
must show no signs of expansion, disinteg- 
ration, or dissolution after having been im- 
mersed in water for-72 hours.. Rocks of this 
nature may be divided into the following 
classes :—(a) Basalts, traps, dense lavas, etc., 
weighing not less than......... lbs. per cubic 
foot. These shall be dense, thoroughly vitri- 
fied, not scoriaceous, show a clean fracture 
when broken, be homogeneous and free from 
marked cellular structure. (b) Lavas and 
rocks of similar character weighing not less 
than.........lbs. per cubic foot. These shall 
be hard and free from all soft or organic 
matter, but they will not be so hard,-and 
will be more cellular than those of section 
(a). (c) Pumice weighing not more than 
ee Ibs. per cubic foot. It shall be hard, 
free from all organic matter, soft dust or 
impurity, and show a bright silky structure 
when broken. 

~-Note.—It was decided that the. Tests 


Sub-Committee should be asked to deter- . 


mine the weights to be inserted in these 

clauses. 

8. Granite.—Granite for use as a concrete 
aggregate shall be obtained from......... (here 
insert name of quarry), and shall be reduced 
to, the specified dimensions by crushing or 
bréaking, ahd shall be close, hard, and of 
even texture ; free from large crystals of fel- 
spar, dirt, argillaceous or organic materials, 
all decomposed particles, and from dust that 
will pass through a 1-16-inch mesh. 

g. Sandstones, Limestones, Quartzites, and 
Rocks of Similar Character.—Rocks of these 
characters for use a& concrete aggregates 
shall be dense, uniform, and homogeneous 
in structure and composition. They shall 
have small, even grains and crystalline tex- 
ture.* Fractures shall be clean and free 
from large flaws. The weight of the material 
shall not be less than 130 lbs. per cubic foot, 
nor its crushing strength less than 200° tons 
per square foot, and it shall not absorb 
more water than 8 per cent. of its weight. 
after immersion for 24 hours. The aggre- 
gate after preparation shall be free from all 
dirt, decomposed rock, argillaceous and 
organic material. 


*This is not intended. to exclude Oolites other- 
wise suitable. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
FACTORY AT HARROW. 


An extensive reinforced concrete factory, 
which has just been completed at Harrow: 
for the Kodak Company is here illustrated. 
The building, which measures 337ft. without 
a cross wall by 3oft. 7%in. wide, consists! 
of two floors.and roof in one part, and in 
the other portion three floors and roof. The 
first floor is supported by a row of columns 
which run the full height of the building, 
supporting the intermediate floors and roof, 
the section of these columns at ground floor 
being 14in. by 14gin. reduced to 1oin. by 
1oin. on upper floors. 

The first floor girders run from wall to 
wall, being supported in the centre by the 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE FACTORY, 


HARROW. 


The building’measures 337{t. long by 39 ft. 74 in. wide. 


columns, the clear spans being roft. gin., 
section of main girder 21in. by 12in. Be- 
tween these run intermediate beams, 14in. by 
gin., forming panels 16ft. by 6ft. 7in,, the 
4in. floor being supported on these beams. 

The main roof forming covering to first 
floor is of rather unusual design, as, owing 
to the prohibition of projecting beams, it is 
constructed in a clear span of ‘1oft. gin., 
being supported. on one side by a single 
girder running the full length of the build- 
ing between the columns, and by the wall 
on the other. : 

This floor, which is 12in. thick, is, con- 
structed with tiles to section. as shown on 
detail, 12in. by 12in. by toin., with a qin. 
space between the tiles, which is filled in 
with concrete and reinforcing rods, so form- 
ing small concrete beams at 16in. centres, the 
tiles being covered with a 2in. layer of 
concrete, which is weathered with vulcanite. 
The necessary falls were formed in the cen- 


tering, so doing away with the necessity of’ 
thickening up the concrete topping. ~The 
upper roofs were constructed in a similar 
manner. ‘The concrete throughout was com- 
posed of crushed ballast, washed ~‘sand, 
and cement gauged in the proportions of 1 
cement, 1% sand, to 3% crushed stone. 

Messrs. D. G. Somerville, the contractors 
for. this work, which they are constructing 
on the Kahn system, report that they have 
at the present ttme an exceptionally large 
number of important contracts in hand, and 
that they are just starting on what will 
probably be one of the largest reinforced 
concrete buildings in the South of England, 
namely, new printing works at Blackfriars, 
and it is anticipated this will take at least 
a year to complete; and as there will not 
be a brick or steel joist in the building, this 
should form a notable addition to the in- 
creasing number of complete reinforced con- 
crete buildings in this country. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE FACTORY, HARROW 


The floor girders run from wall to wail, the section of the main girder being 21 in. by 
spans being 19 ft. 9 ins. 


12 in.,- the clear 
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Federation News. 


MANCHESTER, SALFORD, AND DISTRICT ASSO- 

CIATION. 

Secretary: J. Tomlison. 

Since the last. report two new members 
have been elected:into the association. The 
joiners’ branch, after two years’ negotiations 
with the operatives, have now arrived at a 
settlement regarding their working rules, 
with the exception of the district within 
‘which the same are to apply. As this is 
likely to take some considerable time to 
define, owing to the Manchester district 
being so closely surrounded by other 
federated districts who will have to be con- 
sulted, the amended rules have been issued 
as far as they have been agreed to. 

The plasterers’ branch have also com- 
pleted their negotiations with the operative 
plasterers and labourers for amended work- 
ing conditions, the chief amendment 
being the abolition of the old walking time 
rule, which has been superseded by pay- 
ment of expenses in and out each day, the 
men.to be on the job at starting time. This 
alteration has also been gained by the 
joiners and masons’ branches, so that as 
far as the three trades are concerned walk- 
ing time has become extinct. The masons’ 
branch, after taking their dispute with the 
operatives before the whole of the boards 
provided under the national scheme, failed 
to attain any settlement, with the result that 
they at first declined to accept arbitration 
as Tecommended by the National Board, and 
after receiving the support of the associa- 
tion and of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation they decided to enforce their 
notice for a reduction in wages and amended 
working hours, The men struck against this 
notice on July roth, and after being out on 
strike about two days the employers, act- 
ing on the intervention of the Board of 
Trade, who had interested themselves in the 
matter, decided to place the same before a 
Board of Trade arbitrator, and the men 
immediately returned to work. Since then 
a joint meeting has been held with the 
operatives, and all rules, with the exception 
of the wages and working hours, were 
mutually agreed upon. ‘The arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade (A. A. Hud- 
son, Esq.) heard the case in Manchester on 
Monday, the oth inst., and he awards a 
reduction in wages of %4d. per hour with 
extended working hours, practically the old 
conditions prior to their being amended by 
the local Conciliation Board twelve months 
ago by a mistaken vote. He also decided 
that the amended conditions shall take effect 
as from Saturday, the 14th inst., and re- 
main in force at least twelve months from 
the date of his award, during which time no 
notice for alteration shall be given by either 
side. This means that the employers of 
masons have carried every point which 
they set out to recover, as contained in their 
notice to the operatives. The General Com- 
mittee of the association have under con- 
sideration the question of ‘‘ municipal trad- 
ing,’ and the matter is being discussed with 
a view to approaching both the Manchester 
and Salford Corporations thereon. 


THE BELGIAN MASTER BUILDERS 


Dinner given by the London Master 
Builders’ Association. 


On Thursday evening last, August 12th, 
the London Master Builders’ Association 
entertained to dinner at St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, a number of Belgian master 
builders, whose tour in England, which ex- 
tended over seven days, ended last Satur- 
day. Among those present at the entertain- 
ment were the following :—Mr. F. G. Rice, 
president L.M.B.A., in the chair; Mr. D. S. 
Rice, Mrs. Rice, Mr. Arthur Brown, Mr. 
E. J. Brown, Mrs, Brown, Mr. A. G. White, 
secretary N.F.B.T.E., of G.B. and I.; Mr. 
W.. F. Wallis, Mrs. Wallis, Mr. Fredk. 
Higgs, Mr. G;-Bird Godson, Mr. James S. 


Holliday, Mr. Leonard Horner, be, Bb WAY 
Horner, Mr. Joseph Randall, Mr. A. W. 
Turnbull, Mr. H. Knight, Mr. C. Wall, 
Messrs. J. Chessum and Sons, Mr. Albert 
Monk, Mr. J. W. Jerram, Mrs. Jerram, Mr. 
E. A. Hough, Mr. G. H. Parker. Among 
the Belgian guests were Mr. Vandewren, 
V.P., of the Brussels Association ; Mr. Hes- 
bain, president of the Antwerp Association, 
and V.P. of the Belgian Federation ; and Mr. 
Van Autryve, president of the Ghent Asso- 
ciation. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, the chair- 
man (Mr, F. G. Rice) addressed the gather- 
ing in French. As, he said, their guests 
were doubtless anxious to make the best of 
their brief visit, the toast list would be 
short. He regretted that the expected friends 
from Sheffield had been unable to attend 
the dinner, but their absence was unavoid- 
able. He had received a telegram convey- 
ing their regrets and wishing the Belgian 
visitors an excellent and enjoyable time. 

The toasts of “‘The King” and of “ His 
Majesty King Leopold” were enthusiasti- 
cally accorded with musical honours. 

Mr. Hesbain, speaking in English, said 
the President had addressed them in the 
French language, which was one of their 
two national languages, and he would do 
his best to reciprocate the compliment by 
addressing them in English. They must 
excuse him if his attempt proved a failure, 
as he doubted his ability to speak so suc- 
cessfully in English as. the President had 
done in French. In the name of the National 
Federation of Belgian Builders, of which 
he had the honour to be vice-president, he 
thanked their host and his friends for the 
hearty way in which they had been received, 
and for the hospitality which had been _be- 
stowed upon them since the moment of their 
arrival. It was extremely kind to give them 
such a reception, and to entertain them to 
such a princely dinner. He was glad that 
the health of their King had been drunk in 
a manner not only of loyal subjects, but of 
builders. Their sovereign was known as 
the “King of Builders.” To be in sympathy 
with the great English. nation was surely 
good, and he believed could only tend to 
promote that friendliness which they all 
desired. Last year, when they had received 
the Sheffield builders at Brussels,.a mutual 
friendliness had arisen, and it.was directly 
owing to that visit that they were here now. 
He could not thank them enough for the 


kind reception, but he hoped that their Eng: | 
lish friends would come in great numbers | 
to the International Exhibition to be held | 
at Brussels next year, when they hoped to 


pay back the kindness they had received. 


The chairman, speaking in French, then | 
He 


proposed the toast of “ Our Guests.” 
said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen,—Here we 
have a complete picture. Round this table 


are gathered the builders of two different | 


countries, for, although our lands are sepa- 
rated by the North Sea, our wishes and our 
aspiratioas are exactly the same. The visit 
you have honoured us with has caused 1s 
great pleasure, and I hope it has been the 
same for you, and that you have enjoyed our 
compauy. I am sorry that your visit has 
occurred during the holiday season, and that 


owing to this dining room not being large’ 


enough to hold us all only a small recer- 


tion committee of our association could be: 


here to meet you. I hope I shall visit RBel- 
gium next year for the purpose of seeing 
the International Exhibition of Brussels, as 
doubtless many of my countrymen will do, 
which you are now so busily preparing for 
the enjoyment and edification of your visi- 
tors, and which I feel sure will be the great 
success it deserves to be. . Scme of your 


countrymen visited this country two months’ 
ago and were successful in winning the Great, 
Challenge Cup at Henley, and, although you 


do not return to your country bearing the 
laurels of victory, I hope you will take back 
with you many happy memories from Eng- 
land. I know.that you have in Belgium a 
great number of buildings which are ex- 
cellent examples of good design and con- 


struction, and which can truly be called 
works of art. I hope that your visit to Eng- 
land has not disappointed you, and that you 
have observed some of our buildings, both 
ancient and modern, worthy of your remark, 
and of which we, as Englishmen, are so justly 
proud. We are all united in the desire of 
beautifying our different countries with fine 
buildings, but here in England we have not 
so often the opportunity of doing so as we 
should wish, as the state of the building 
trade is now very depressed. I hope it is 
not the same in Belgium, and that you may 
always have in your own country plenty of 
work to occupy your time and abilities. We 
are glad to see the ladies amongst us, and 
I shall ask my friend Mr. Higgs to propose 
a toast to you. 

I give you the toast ‘Our Guests,” and 
success and prosperity, coupled with the 
name of Mr. Van Dyck, the worthy’ piesi-_ 
dent of the Chambre Syndicale des Entre- 
preneurs de Travaux des Belges.” 

Mr. Vandewren, speaking in French, re- 
plied to the toast, and Mr. Arthur Brown — 
afterwards summarised the remarks in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Vandewren, he said, was pleased 
to be associated with the health that had 
been proposed. He would like to thank 
them for the way in which they had been 
received in London. He was most happy to 
think that their friends proposed to come to 
Brussels next year to see the great buildings 
and the objects of art. Let the members 
ever bear in mind the words, ‘“‘ One for all 
and all for one,” and they would go forward 
hand in hand to success.. He drank to the 
society and to the president, Mr. Van 
Autryve then addressed the meeting in 
Flemish, and Mr. Hofman (secretary of the 
Chambre Syndicale) translated his remarks 
into English. Mr. Van Autryve was glad to 
be able to voice his thanks for the generous 
way in which they had been received in 
England. Wherever they had gone they had 
been greeted in a most hearty and friendly 
manner. Mr. Fredk. Higgs, speaking in 
French, then proposed the toast, “The 
Ladies,”? which was received with obvious 
delight. 

Mr. Hofman responded for the Belgian 
ladies in English, and said that, judging 
from the nice words that Mr. Higgs had 
spoken, he was unmarried ‘In the name of 
his fair countrywomen he heartily thanked 
Mr. Higgs for the toast. At the request of 
the President, Mr. E. J. Brown made a 
humorous valedictory speech in French, 
which was also punctuated by bursts of 
spontaneous mirth, which conveyed in no 
uncertain way the whole-hearted apprecia- 
tion of the happy Belgians. With this the 
dinner concluded. 


Trade 


and Craft. 


Messrs. J. F. Phillips and Son, of 21, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, S.W., Brighton 
and Liverpool, who are the licensees for the 
Cable system of heating, have now in hand 
the following installations, viz.: The French 
Hospital, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.;. the 
Borough Hospital, Brighton; the Royal 
Alexandra Hospital for Sick Children; the 
Sussex Eye Hospital. The Cable system, 
owing to its independence of levels and 
avoidance of all underground ducts and 
channels, in addition to its other many ad- 
vantages, renders it specially advantageous 
in hospitals, asylums, schools, and public 
buildings generally. 


Insurance. 


Free £500 Accident Insurance Coupon 


have this week been sent to the following : 

J. C..S. (Edinburgh), G. W. B. (Mansfield), 
C. B. (Reading), H. V. (Reading), G.’ W. W; 
(Newcastle), W. M. E. (Liverpool), E. .F. H. 
(Newbury), H. B. (Plumstead), J. C. (Manchester), 
W. Rk. G. *(Southgate), G. Bool. (Bournemouth), 
W.-H. H. (Royston), J. G. T. (Abergavenny), L. S. 
(Huddersfield), F. M. (Reading), J. D. Cc. (Notting 
Hill), C.S.°-(Manchester), H.. J. A. (Ashburton), 
L. H.-(Holmfirth),-G. H. D. (Birmingham). | 
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Five Years Ago these 
Two Men Started Level 


—one is still at his bench, toiling hard and long for a slender pittance—the other now 
‘occupies a high-grade position in his profession, enjoying high pay, congenial work, 
influence and power. What is the reason of the present difference in their fortunes ? 
It is not that the successful man has more brains than his ““stand-still’’ colleague of 
five years ago—but he does know better how to use them. In a word, he has 
trained his brains on practical remunerative lines, while the man still at the bench 
Gas not. 

This instance is just typical of thousands we could cite in which men have devoted 
a few months to serious home study with the International Correspondence Schools, 
and, as a direct consequence, have secured a future of success and happiness, while their 
fess ambitious colleagues have condemned themselves to a monotonous continuance of 
the old round of drudgery. 3 W) ree kode an fen oetiennsa 


What about Vourselé fi 
Five Years from now? 


* You must be ambitious or you would not 
have read thus far. Determine then to realise 
your ambition—to rise out of the rut—by en- 
tolling right away for a course of specialised 
training with the International Correspondence 
Schools. Spare time home study only is 
required, You make the fullest use of your 
leisure, wasting no time travelling to and from 
classes, You make every hour you give to 
study count in your career, for the I.C.S. 
course arranged for you will have the one and 
only aim of preparing you for the high grade 
position to which you aspire. alr 
| & The evidence of the thousands of students 
who have benefited by our training during the 
past I7 years is conclusive on this point, 
This is how one of them puts it— j 


Aston, Birmingham. 
“There is no doubt that yours is in 
reality ‘the system that raises salaries,’ 
that raises a man who doesn’t mind work 
to the highest eminence in his trade.”’ 
(Sizued) A. H. Du Ross, 
_ Mark the Coupon below, or write us about any other career. Don’t delay! Think 
of the significance to your future of your present choice and 1 = 


Free books on2subjects below. 


2 Somme. 


TAKE THE WISE STEP TO-DAY: 


8I 


Registrar, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd., 
(Dept. B.), International Buildings, Kingsway, London, WC. 


I am interested in your system of Technical Training and desire to increase 
my earning -power. Please send me, Post paid, free of charge, the Book 
covering the subject before which | have marked X on the coupon, and full 
information showing how I can succeed in same, ( 


Architecture, Gas Engineering, 


Mechanical Engineering, Machine Shop Practice, 
Electrical Engineering, Sanitary Engineering, 


Civil Engineering, 
Analytical Chemistry, 
Mining Engineering, 


Structural Engineering. Textiles, Steam Engineering. 
Nam: Age | 
Street | 
Town Occupation _ 18/8 09. 


‘Residents of the tollowing countries should address the respecti\ e I.C,S. branches :— | 
CaNnaDA: Toronto. Inp1A: Fort, Bombay, SoutH AFRICA: Cae Town, | 
NEw ZEALAND: Wellington, AUSTRALIA: Sydney, ; } 

| 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & WEATING ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH .- LEICESTERSHIRE 
London Office. 122 VICTORIA ST-S -W 


A SECTIONAL BOILER of the Inde-~ 
pendent Type now Largely in use for 
Heating 


Residences, Public Buildings, 
Schools, Glasshouses, etc. 


Requires no Brick-setting. | Most Economical in Fuel. 
Heating Power 400 to 7,700 ft. of 4-inch pipe. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN POR COMPLETE HEATING 
INSTALLATIONS. 

Boilers, Radiators, Pipes, Connections, Valv es, and all 
Heating Requisites direct from our own foundry. 


Tdustrated 
Lists Free 
on 


A pplication: 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
BOOK LIST. 


Being a comprehensive Catalogue of the most recent and authoritative text- 
books on various subjects connected with Architecture and the allied 
Arts of Design, Building Construction, and Engineering, together with 
their published prices, 1908. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 34d. 


Technical Journals, Ltd., 


Caxton House, Westminster, London. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCIL 


is the mest economical Pencil made. It 
lasts six times as long as an ordinary pencil. 
But it is the velvety smoothness of the lead 
that is the great charm of the Koh-I-Noor. 
There is no other pencil that nearly ap- 
proaches its quality. The lead of the Koh-I- 
Noor is specially prepared by a perfected 
process which gives it a firmness yet 
delicacy of touch that cannot be imitated. 
The Koh-I-Noor is made in seventeen degrees 
to suit all pencil purposes. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencils are 4d, each, and 3s. 6d. 

per dozen, everywhere. Of Stationers, A/Vists’ 

Colourmen, Photographic Dealers, 4c. Bvuoklet 
free from 


L. 6 C. HARDTMUTH, 


KOH-I-NOOR 


TRAGING CLOTH 


Is a stout and substantial cloth possessing every advantage 

for the drawirg room. Its surface is smooth and clear, 

free from blotches. Does not tear or break. Is transparent 

enough for the finest work. Erasures may be freely made 

without causing the ink to run. Is excellent for giving 
impressions by process 


THE GREATEST SATISFACTION IN USING THIS SPECIALITY IS FOUND 
IN ALL DRAWING OFFICES. 


Of Stationers, Artists’ Colourmen, Photographic Dealers, &c, 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
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Berkeley (Glos.).—For the proposed new Council 
school, Berkeley, for the Gloucestersh‘re Education 
Committee. R. S. Phillips, architect, Midland Bank 


Chambers, Gloucester. 
Estimate Estimate 
No. 1. No, 2. 
Main Cookery 
Building. Centre. 


John Coats, 

Bristol en A874 814 es 
King and Sons, 
Gloucester 


3 35539 0 © 514, © JO" 4,05 3OnG 
E. Love, Bristol 3,340 0 © 509 Of © 3,849 0 9 
J. H. Gurney, 

Gloucester 3,226 0 0 463 0 oO 3,689 9 Oo 
A. S. Cooke, 

Stroud 2. 235193. 6 3, 402 0) tad OObe toed 
Collins & Godfrey, 

Tewkesbury 3,159 0 © 473 O- 0 +3,632,, 0°90 
E. Walters & Son, 

Bristol 3,055 OL 0 4O7.r0 BONgs, C2200) ae 
PS Ce Cousins, 

Gloucester 3,100 0 0 479 10 O 3,579 10 0 
Wm. Jones, 

Gloucester ... 3,100 © 0° 460 /0' 0» 35560 0 0 
A. J. Colborne, 

Swindon wse 33095 "10. (0) G4 08 O a r55 OMS 
Orchard & Pier, 

Stroud 3,046 0 'O 454 0: O 3,500 0 0 
W. T. Nicholls, 

Gloucester”... 3,070 0 © 427 © OG 3,497 0 © 
Bloodworth & Son, 

Dursley 3,058 0 0 436-00 3,494 9 0 
Byard and Son, 

Gloucester 2,984 10 © 450 © 0 .3,434 9.0 
H. Dorse, 

Gradley H’th 2,950 © "Ougt7OCmCnio; 7 aOR 
Dimery and Sons, 

Berkeley 0s 2,937 16° ©  4g5 0S Ow ay373 a4 © 
Wm. Crane, 

Nottingham... 2,897 0 0 443 610 3,340 6 10 


BROOM & WADE, 


ENGINEERS, 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 


POWER HOISTS for BUILDERS. | | | 


Always Ready for Use. 


LTD., 


KESWICK, Cumberland. 


Supply the finest Gurmberland & 
Westmorland GREEN SLATES 


from their Celebrated— 


\ * » = 7 

C. Grifiths, “ 4 

Lye _ x0v,)¢29880 «Om Op 495 "OU OF Saaiiy) eOeume 
Adams & Jefferies,* 

Bristol 2 «=23500 © © 448 jo) OF 3,038, ) Onmme 

*Accepted. ‘ 

[Owing to ‘an unfortunate error, the above 
list of tenders was published in an incomplete 
form, in our last issue. Wé®now give the full 


list.] 
Bakewell.—For erection of baths, for the Urban 


District Council :— ¥ 
G. W. Wainer, Nottingham®™...... $e, 781 3s 
J. Williamson, New Mills S973 01 6 
W. ‘M:-Sharp, .Leicesterm- wy 387322 (0. 0 
G. A.~-Pillough, Nottingham ... 3,559 0 0 
F. W. Messom, Nottingham.... 3,552 0 0 
Scattergood and Son, New Mills 3,399 12 2 
H. Cook and Sons, *Sheffreld,... 3,313 0 o 
J. Oakes, Buxton Bs oS) 487 18:00 
Evan. Bros., Alfreton ~ <2 ste OS5QII, 1A" 7 
T. Allson and Son,* Bakewell 3,203 0 o 
J. W. Wildgoose, Matlock 3,110 G3 
W. J. Eyre, Longstone «... 3,087; °9 «2 


* Recommended for acceptance. q 
Bournemouth.—Accepted for erection of sea wal} 


‘and west undercliff promenade to be constructed 


along the beach between the pier and the west ~ 
cliff lift, and other works in connection therewith,, 
for the Corporation. 

T. Wilkinson and Co., 46,056. 


Cardiff.—For the proposed extensions of the Car~ 


diff Infirmary. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Cardiff :— 

S. Shepston and Sons ... 2. 53% 703. 15400 
Ray brittong aes s Bee 37,604 0 Oo 
W. E. Blake, Plymouth... 36,964 © O 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Etd., ’ 

Bristol eis non se soo 8363255 Oy 18 
W. Williams &; ie 4." 365800, 70; "0 
W. Cowlin and Son, Bristol ... 35,900 9 © 
D. Davies and Sons... sie 355550 el ee 
Bosworth and Lowe, Notting-' 

ham = ae ‘a ie S855 400 SE x 
E. R. Evans Bros. Sas &. 832,826." Oo 
C. Moss and Son, Lough- 

borough ... Sve ote "34,800 66 
W. Symonds and Sons ... 34,754 7, 4 
E. Turner and Sons 34,666 o oO 
1. Charles, Newport ... 34,659 0 0 
D. W. Davies and Howell 34,498 oO O 
J. Allen at oe 4,453. 7710 
Knox and Wells 34,143, 0» 0 
W. Thomas and Co. 33,786 0 90 
F. Bond ao 32,851 0 0 


Rest fof Cardiff. 


(Tencers continued on page viit.) 


No Skilled Attention Required. 


Honister and Yew Crags 


10 cwt. Self-contained Power Hoists fixed 
in any convenient position in an hour. 
Cost of fuel under id. per hour. 


Driven by 


PARAFFIN, PETROL or ELECTRIC MOTORS 


2 cwt., 4 cwt. and 6 cwt. loads. 
27. CLEMENT'S LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: “Inbrake, London.” 


Telephone: 15133 Centr, 


aR SIG kt a SARI i SRT RSE OA CES REESE TE TET LETTS TIE OE OER EIN ELLE TRON, ETI 


Quarries, Cumberland. 


Original Elterwater Green 
Quarries, Elterwater. 


Coniston Green Slate 
Quarries, Tilberthwaite. 


Lingmoor Quarries and 
Highfellside Quarries. 


in the following 

colours ;— 
LIGHT SEA GREEN, 
DARK SEA GREEN, 
OLIVE GREEN, 


and 
other 


or to 


Manufacturers 


of Green 
Stonework 
for Flooring 
Tiles, Flagging, 
Heads, Sills, 
Mullions, Steps, 
Memorials, and 
other Architectural 
specifications. 


Write for Prices, Samples and other 
particulars with List of Roofs covered to 


Head Office— 


52, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams—"‘Khoro, London.” Telephone—8206 Bank. | 
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Laying Lattice for Floors, Transvaal University, Johannesburg, S.A. 


JOHNSON’S 
STEEL WIRE 
LATTIGE 
SYSTEM 


OF 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


Simplicity in con- 
struction, combined 
with great efficiency 
ands.esavine Of 
material and labour. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Metall cus.’’ 
Telephone 6437. 


JR. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, ‘">sfeiseceuneupe 


SAVING IN COST. 


‘MORNING POST,” 
STRAND. 


‘‘ COLUMBIAN”’ 
System. 


37, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Tet. No. 5060 Bank. 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) R. Woollaston and Co., Lime- Kingston Ana Ee skating rink, Penrhyn, 
_Cclch2ster.—F or erection of a hall and cottage at | BORSE >. < vee “ - 42,300 5) Road, Kingston. Mr. Alfred Mason archi tect, 
Colchester, for the Colchester Lodges of the In- ee entee Belvedere we in. ROL OO Broughton Chambers, Vigeat ria Road, Surbiton - 
dependen: Order of Oddfellows, Manchester Unity | _ Lawrence and Son, Waltham rT. Watt 
Friendly Sx ciety :— Cross AA ae Ne Fe aeeae Og ie 4 Git: ies Fe = a ie £4,500 

cies and one. | eee F. and A. Willmott, Ilford 2,287 0° 0 ies Ghd ore 
Pe ANCCOe es donk I Sphyo aca, agen BOG POuen * iene Bue Oe Minter. 
sels. Ward ose os “AS ise O30") 10 bankment, S.E. ... see -» 2,205 10 9 MeO BB ay 
W. C. Palmer is 7s <2 996. 102.0 bu Le Fryer and C0. Pad We tewe 
W. Chambers ... ine bet. ee tae cington “ oe dn icy 2 SOY 116 me Watec 
H. Everett and Son ee MG Ook: | W. Shurmur and Sons, Ltd., Otiaee ee Sons-s 
3. Dobson ‘and Son oe ss 940) 1OrMO Upper Clapton ee SE SC a She field isos ane 
R. Beaumont* ae ee =) 725, peulo F. Webster and Son, East Dul- F. Hawkey bs 
5 ; : | wich : Ee He a See, Too 76. C USES Pei ngal 
Accepted. F. and G. Foster, Norwood ’ are aa 


Junction Collinson and Co. 


Conway (Wales).—For erection and completion | Pasterheld nada ihe neee he Dorey and Co. a ae: ‘. 
of a new isolation hospital at Croes Ynyd, near | Si wavhill Roe 1 “eran at vgeas meh Pimpus and Sons,* Surbiton and 
Conway, consisting of administrative block, three E ai ; ters fee pan a2 OSS a ae Kingston” ... ec oa ay war (STG 
isolation pags: discharging block, laundry, disin- tr RE MEST NCALEINS MEStMAle, 9 252752) ; 
fector, mortuary, stable and coachhouse, boun_ | Head Office—Cleaning, Painting and repairs. = Acceptec 
dary walls, etc., for the Conway Joint Hospital | ne e Merny. a3 £360 0 0 
Board. 35 a B. Farrington, architect, Trinity W ie ay eardsell, Adel Iphi, ee Londen, S.E.—For the erection of new offices, 
Square, Llandudno :— eee we OE ete Blackfriz a S.E fo s s of 
=f pel aad gE eg ce GW Matthews cietn. Wile lane na te Blac friars Road, S.E., for the Trustees of the 
2. Jon and Son, Groeslon, _ | Aldig Bede tanimavies. Wucen’s Sons of Temperance (London Grand Division). Mr. 
R.S.O. oe a RPE eeu ch oaks piste as ; < : el Arthur C. Russell, architect, Ilford. Quantities by 
W. Thornton and Sons, Liver- | Gate Gardens; S:W- .-. ss. 237 8 © Messrs. Andrews and Read, 13, Basinghall Street 
pool i ae vA i Were , W. A. King, Melbourne Works, EC ‘ 0 ee Bere eae 
E. Thorp and Sons, Llandudno 12,008 6 6 _ Brixton ee sephora (7p oe Claes ; me ae 
BE Ov T landidncnieee v4. 11,989 10 2 ee isk Guiining ‘and Sons, Erith, H. Knigh+ and Sons 
Frat in. North ampton +. 11,814 oh Kentwge : “A 7 260 "O © J. Dawson : 
T. G. Huxley, Malpas Ja Lee me mee Bridge, Barrett and Co., Ltd, John Ham 
H. Smith, Kidderminster S629 ONO | Regent Street, S.W. oe se PAZMIOL IO George Brittain 
R. L. Roberts, Llandudno 5533 16 6 D. T. Bostel and Sons, Ebury Rice and Son +: 
T. Dallow & Son, Birmingham 95 0 0 Street, S.W. os tee sss) S230 Cea Hall, Beddall and Cin re 
A. Lloyd, Walton, Liverpool... 11,090 0 o | Vigor and Co., Poplar 215 10 0 Battley, Sons and Holness 
Cc. amigrts , Stourbridge Y x0,910 a6 L. Kazak* te eset 2.05 BORIS Higgs and Hill . 
H. Hughes, Llandudno ... .. 10,379 18 5 | R. Woollaston and Co. ... Se Ts seers, Holloway Bros. : 
D. Tones, Sons, and Roberts,* Ai ae Oe (Engineer-in-chief’s estimat e, £230.) Fairhead and Sons , 
Conway... * 9,942 6 11 South-Western Hospital—Repairs to slate roofs and T..H. Kingerlee and Sons 
Rae aay tees ice. On J. Marsland and Son* - 
* ADeeitcal chimney stacks, ctc. “ar eae 
J. Darch,Whitefriars Street, E.C. £525 10 o rchitect’s estimate £5,400. 
Hungerford (Berks).—P rovisionally accepted for | Weibking and Co., Ltd. ... eggs. ho A Coented 
erection of new Council school at Hungerford for | D. T. Bostel and Sons ... in eas OM OLS Pp Y 
the Berks Education Committee :— W. Reason, Rosebery Avenue, ; : 
Drowley and Co., Woking ... --» £75757 lou Fe eA He a20 Lh LOmsO Panyrheo! (Wales).—For erection of 18 houses at 
\ : ‘ 757. IG: HE ey D: Rieke ze cineca 3 
London,—!or various works for the Metropolitan | Turtle and Appleton, Clapham Penyrheol, near Caerphilly, for the Bargoed and 
Asylums Board :— Junction ee Rae ee Se SSGtRONLe Abertridwr Building Club, No. 2. Mr. P. Vivian 
Eastern Hospital—Additional accommodation for | E. Wall, Summerstown, Tooting 265 0 o ager: 1: eels sepa Ps and surveyor: 
male staff | Gardner and Hazell, Islington ... 263 0 o . avies, Bargoe ardiff 43,774 16 0 
Silk and Son, Homerton eters a T. Robinson, Kilburn 25.0) (2800 a Ae ope Ystrad, Mynach, 6 
5 aes = he lige A Ad a > * “ . 22 ardi “4 3,762 s) 
thercote Bros., Norbury ... 2,682 4 1 B. E. Nightingale 23h Se eae Ray heer : 
bking & Co., Ltd., Hackney 2,590 618 L. Kazak ea eater te Yayshir, Glam... he tt 
: TE Cae. eee c S. Squire, 25, Saxon Road, Bow... 223 11 7 D. Williams, Gilfach Street, Bar- / 
~ dington are - 2,499 0 9 Waa Kine* ... : a 80) “Om0 goed... ; iE 3.544 4 9 
\\ attinson wand) Sonssmitdaeee. Engineer-in-chief’s estimate, 4235- Davies and Ll oyd, ‘Seng henydd 23:51 a 
Parliament . Street,,.S;W. _... 2,324 "0 © *Recommended for acceptance. * Accepted. 


For Arehitects, Builders. and Enginzers. 


TRUE TO SCALE. 


“Tue” Liet & Hoist Co., BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent. Dene on any Paper or Cloth. 
rs of 
Sole Makers R’s Method of Perspective. 


pe 
eS | ow. r. STANLEY &'CO, LTD, 
“Premier” Folding Partitions, (i tere: ramaaestentann sive meray 
Premier Ironworks, FF Tr 
DEPTFORD, S.E. _ AQUABAR 
WATERPROOFING COMPOUND: 
For Cement and Concrete. 


THATCHING AND sericct ior 
REED LAYING.| C-S. TAPLIN & Go., 


MOORGATE STATION CHAMBERS, 
J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. LONDON, E.C. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


FOR ALL WATER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, 
CLIMATES, PA PE INSECT-PROOE. 


For Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For laying on joists. Placed under Floor Boards excludes damp and deadens sound. Also for damp walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND GANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 
RO 5 IF: SUTWUKK, Spare} 


sii (MEASURES Biss 2277720525 
0,500 TONS %s" ENGLISH 


& BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS 51020 DEEP ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


N 
Ee SECTION S/ITEETS, BOOAS & PFICES ON APPLICATION. 


az CHEQUERED & PLAIN PLATES & SHEETS. CASTINGS SEgcRiPtioN. 
STEEL SHAFTING, from 2: in. to 8 in. diameter and up to 36 feet long, atways kept in stock. 


ROOFING SLATES. 


Velinhell, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


HLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AC FREE} 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
Laundry tes held KEIGHLEY, >. 
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To see ourselves as others 

The Ideal Home see us may be a medicine 
Discovered. for the soul, but it is apt 

to have a nasty taste. An 

American contemporary, who has been 

comparing English domestic architecture 

with that of American country and subur- 

ban houses, has kindly done his best to 

sweeten the mixture. He remarks on “the 

ability and ingenuity of our English 

brothers”’ (we thank him for that word) 

“to secure pleasing textures in the sur- 

faces of walls and _ roofs.” He states 

further that “the picturesqueness, the 

amazing variety, the distinct individuality, 
shown in the materials used and in the 

manner of employing them, are sources 

of continual wonder and admiration to 
us.’’ So far the comparison appears to 

be in our favour. But it is evident that, 

in the opinion of our critic (who, however, 

is much too polite to Say it outright), the 

Americans transcend us in the vital affair 
“of planning, their Supremacy in this 
matter being much greater than ours in 

the other, so that it is not really a case of 

“honours divided.” “It has often seemed 

to us,’ says our American brother, “that 

the majority of the English country houses 

were designed from the outside in. To 

us, the English plan seems entirely a 

secondary matter. If the English archi- 

tect secures a picturesque mass and a har- 

monious combination of materials and 

_ textures, the battle is won—the arrange- 
_ment of the interior may be “divided to 
suit the tenant’s needs,” if possible. If 

the given mass cannot be so subdivided, 

the tenant’s needs will suffer, not the ex- 

terior appearance of the building.”” Our 

critic thinks that a reason for the avoid- 

ance of direct connection between closely 

elated portions of the interior is the 
Englishman’s ingrained love of privacy. 

‘It is natural for us [the Americans] to try 

to express in the exterior of a house the 

disposition of the interior. If we recog- 

aise at a glance when approaching a house 
that the dining-room is on this corner and 

the living-room on that, we think the 
 uilding meets one of the requisites of 
ood architecture. Not so with the English- 
nan. He wants no one to know, from the 
vutside,’ anything of the interior arrange- 

nent—that is a very personal matter with 

lhe owner. And if the visitor wanders 

esitatingly through the crooked halls, 
oming now and again upon an un- 
uspected little library or lounging-room, 
lever completely grasping the general] 


lay-out, the Englishman has secured his 
ideal home.” In all this there is sufficient 
truth to raise an indulgent smile on the 
face of the English architect, who, while 
well aware that it is one of the canons of 
design that the house should be built from 
the plan, is lucky if he has not been com- 
pelled in some instances to forgo the 
rigour of the game in deference to the 
whims and oddities of obstinate or aggres- 
sive clients. He takes leave, therefore, to 
felicitate his American brothers on their 
more tractable and more complacent con- 
stituency. It is an undoubted fact that 
whereas the English client is decidedly 
apt to prefer his own ideas to those of the 
architect, and is occasionally addicted to 
fatuous and intolerable meddlesomeness 
in matters that are too high for him, the 
American, on the other hand, is commonly 
shrewd enough to recognise his own 
limitations, and to refrain from undue 
interference with the expert for whose 
skilled advice he is paying substantial fees. 
This difference in national temperament 
no doubt exists; but it is, in each case, 
easy to exaggerate it, and this, we suspect, 
is what the American critic has done, in 
order to heighten his contrasts. 


Loose estimating is no 
doubt, as Messrs. George 
H. Gibson and Horne 
Morton observed in the 
course of a paper on “The Design of In- 
dustrial Works,” read before the Glasgow 
Technical College Scientific Society, very 
unfair to proprietors, as it may launch 
them on a sea of expenditure that is 
wider and deeper than they had been led 
to expect, and, indeed, may conceivably 
involve them in ruin. The authors are 
therefore justified in laying stress on the 
necessity for exceedingly careful ascer- 
tainment in estimating for large works. 
The authors deal mainly with engineering 
works—and, by the way, they advocate 
that a single authority should be respon- 
sible for the design of the buildings, the 
steel structure, the power plant, and the 
transmission system: thus virtually 
eliminating the architect in favour of the 
engineer—but obviously the principle is 
equally applicable to less specialised 
buildings; and it is equally clear that 
carelessness in tendering works both ways. 
It may tend to ruin the builder rather 
than the client, and, under the system 
generally in vogue, it is certainly the con- 


Hardships of 
Tendering. 


tractor who is most liable to suffer. Pos- 
sibly it is the knowledge of this fact that 
renders corporations and other clients less 
scrupulous than they should be in accept- 
ing tenders that, as compared with those 
of the other competitors, are so exceed- 
ingly low as to suggest to common sense 
that there must be some error, and that 
the work cannot possibly be done for the 
money. The contractor, therefore, well 
knowing from observation if not from 
actual experience that, in the event of mis- 
calculation or other mistake, his accepted 
tender will be saddled upon him without 
compassion or compunction, owes it to 
himself also to do his utmost to keep well 
within the margin of profit. The task 
is not easy. Since, even under the most 
favourable conditions, clerks are fallible, 
and an estimate is at best of the specula- 
tive character that its very name implies, 
it is not at all wonderful that, when the 
estimators are compelled to race against 
time, very serious errors occasionally 
arise. Instances innumerable could be 
cited of the clerical staff being kept up 
all night, and for several nights in suc- : 
cession, getting out estimates of which 
ridiculously short notice had been given. 
It has often struck us that the acceptance 
of the lowest tender is a crude and bar- 
barous way of deciding such competitions, 
On the face of it, there is something bor- 
dering on absurdity in the assumption 
that the lowest bid will secure the best 
bargain. It would perhaps be better for 
all concerned if it were the practice to 
accept, not the lowest tender, but that 
which approximated most closely to the 
mean of all the tenders received. Any- 
how, we must again protest against con- 
tractors being harassed into error and 
then pinned down to it in the merciless 
fashion with which we have become only 
too familiar. The law on the subject 
seems to be badly in need of revision. 


Even a Consistery Court 
is not exempt from the 
occasional intrusion of 
light comedy, or of the 
delicately ironical humour which is com- 
monly called Gilbertian. Mr. Chancellor 
North, giving judgment in the Consistory 
Court for the Norwich Diocese, could not 
—and perhaps he would not if he could— 
suppress this latter exhilarating element. 
The matter before him was quite simple. 
Application was made for a faculty to 


“oe Light ” 
Humour. 
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remove from Kilverstone Church a 
stained-glass window and substitute 


The little church (it has 
seating for seventy persons) was on the 
estate of the late Mr. Vavasseur, who, 
being a gentleman of great wealth, had 
restored the church with great taste and 
regardless of expense. He had desired 
the change for which the faculty was 
sought. When Mr. Vavasseur died, 
application was made to amend the cita- 
tion by the substitution of Mr. Vavasseur’s 
successors. Then Chancellor North dis- 
covered that the Court was being asked 
for leave to do something which had been 
already done; the cathedral glass having 


cathedral glass. 


been in situ for three months! This, 
of course, was very improper. But who 
was to blame? Not the architect. The 


Chancellor did not know whether it was 
the business of the architect to see that 
there was a faculty before any work was 
done to a church. The incumbent? The 
Chancellor did not think that the incum- 
bent was at all to blame. Then it must 
have been Mr. Vavasseur who had. given 
the orders for the work, and who was 
dead. “Mr. Vavasseur had exposed him- 
self to be proceeded against by articles 
for an ecclesiastical offence; but, as he 
was dead, he was out of the jurisdiction 
of the Court’—surely a right Gilbertian 
expression, reminding us very pleasantly 
of the extra-judicial utterances of 
ahe “highly susceptible Chancellor ”’ in 
“Tolanthe.’”? The faculty, however, was 
refused on its merits, the Chancellor find- 
ing no force in the plea that the plain 
cathedral glass was necessary as giving 
more light; “and that Jeft it open for pro- 
ceedings to place matters zm statu quo,”’ 
which means, we suppose, that the 
cathedral glass must be removed and the 
stained glass put back. Chancellor North, 
- dealing with the belatedness of the appli- 
«ation, quoted with approval the com- 
ments of his predecessor, Chancellor 
Blofield, on a similar case: “The Court 
should, I think, be very careful in its in- 
vestigations of cases in which confirmatory 
faculties are asked for. When important 
alterations in, or additions to, a church 
are contemplated, it is obvious that a 
faculty authorising them should be 
obtained before the work is begun. To 
carry out the work without authority, and 
then perhaps only to apply for a con- 
firmatory faculty when compelled to do 
so, opens the door to abuse and should 
mot be encouraged; and it should be 
remembered that to do work requiring a 
faculty without one, exposes the doer to 
be proceeded against by articles for an 
ecclesiastical offence.’”’ Yet similar in- 
versions of order are not uncommon. It 
happens quite frequently that corporations 
borrow money or begin works before 
ebtaining Parliamentary or Local Govern- 
ment Board sanction. In their case, the 
plea of urgency may serve their turn; but 
there is always considerable risk in pro- 
ceeding in advance of powers; and the 
awkward position that has arisen at Nor- 


wich certainly shows the unwisdom of 
presumption. 
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near approach to com- 


pletion—one might almost say, to perfec- 
tion—possesses much special significance 
for architects and builders. For one 
thing, it has relieved, almost too 
thoroughly, the congested areas which, 
but a few years ago, made certain districts 
of London a byword and a reproach. It 
has given to suburban building operations 


an exaggerated stimulus, with consequent 
reaction, the depressing effects of which 
are on all hands evident in the vast 
numbers of unoccupied houses tabulated 
in the returm that has just been extorted 
from Mr. John Burns, who surely must 
require to summon up all his characteris- 
tic optimism in order to view with any- 
thing like equanimity these perhaps un- 
anticipated effects of his own strenuously 
pursued. cheap transit policy. Most of 
the ill-effects, however, can be only tem- 
porary; but these, unfortunately, cannot 
be held to include the miles upon miles 
of cheap and shoddy dwellings that have 
sprung up to meet the sudden demand 
created by the rapid extension of the 
electric tramway systems. It cannot be 
denied that, as a writer in the daily Press 
observes, “the advent of the tramway is 
rapidly causing the landscape to be blotted 
by staring new houses and unsightly heaps 
of bricks and mortar.’’? These, however, 
are not the only kind of buildings that 
one can see from the top of the car. A 
ride of a few miles, in any direction, on 
‘bus or tram, affords hitherto unexampled 
opportunities for a rapid superficial sur- 
vey of London’s buildings, old and new. 
It is now possible to ride by car from 
Barnet (in Hertfordshire) where the King- 
maker was killed, to Purley, in Surrey, 
where Horne Tooke indulged in his 
linguistic “Diversions.” This is a dis- 
tance—from the Great North Road to the 
Brighton Road—of some five-and-twenty 
miles, and it is some of “the houses in 
between,’ rather than any of the 
occasional and scanty, but by no means 
unlovely, landscape effects, that render 
the journey worth while to the studious 
architect or builder. Other journeys, of 
at least equal interest, and of almost 
equal length, can be made between North 
London and Bexley Heath in Kent, or 
between Purley and Waltham Abbey, 
which was built by Harold the Saxon, 
and possibly enshrines his bones. The 
London County Council’s excellent route- 
book, in which the places of interest in 
and around London that can be easily 
reached by tram are enumerated, and in 
numerous cases. illustrated, will now need 
amplification; and, furnished with this 
and with Murray, the architectural 
student will be at no loss for specimens of 
periods and styles. The linking-up of 
the tramways should be a valuable factor 
in his education, providing him with 
means and opportunities that he will not, 
it is to be hoped, be so foolish as to despise 
because they are cheap and obvious. The 
architect who knows’ his London 
thoroughly has achieved not only a pro- 
fessional, but a liberal education. 


The discovery of indica- 
tions of a Roman villa on 
land controlled by the 
Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers affords further in- 
dication that, lying, perhaps unsuspected, 
beneath. our feet, there are probably enor- 
mous stores of interesting relics of the 
Roman occupation. Indeed, so numerous, 
of late years, have been the discoveries in 
this kind, that there is some danger of 
our becoming sated with them, and indif- 
ferent to the value and significance of the 
treasures that they yield Yet every fresh 
discovery sheds fresh light on the history 
and customs, and the artistic and con- 
structive methods, of the wonderful people 
to whom we owe our introduction to the 
arts, sciences, and laws of civilisation, and 
of whose characteristics and institutions 
we are to some extent the heirs. It would 
be a great pity, therefore, if the frequency 


. 


Earthwork in 
England. 


of such finds were to breed the apathy of 
repletion, or the contempt that proverbi- 
ally comes of familiarity. Indeed, apathy 
in such matters is already sufficiently pro- 
nounced. Otherwise, the enthusiasts 
would not be compelled, as they have Leen 
in so many instances, to abandon, fot 
want of the necessary public support, ex- 
cavations that were yielding rich results. 
The public indifference was brought home 
rather forcibly the other day to the writer 
of this note, who, on visiting the Roman — 
villa at Morton, near Brading, in the Isle 
of Wight, was somewhat scandalised to 
find that the work there, which has pro- 
duced such splendid discoveries of pottery, 
of excellently preserved decorative pave- 
ments, of baths, hypocausts, wells, etc., 
has come to a standstill, although in all 
probability further excavations would con- 
tinue to yield a rich reward; and the con- 
ditions at Brading are typical of many 
another baulked investigation. Surely 
such educative work should not be eter- 
nally left to private enterprise, but should 
be amply subsidised from the national 
exchequer. Scholarly and enthusiastic — 
workers are not wanting; and, with the 
necessary funds at command, they would | 
soon collect materials for a _ really 
authentic account of the architectural and 
building methods of the Roman invaders. — 
The most recent discovery of early British 
remains is perhaps that which was an- 
nounced last Monday as having been made 
at Pokesdown, Bournemouth, where, on a 
hitherto unexplored site, there has been 
discovered what is believed to be an early 
British village. 


The Patents Act having 
now been in operation 
for a full twelvemonth, 
the curious in such mat- 
ters are taking stock of its effects. These 
appear to be favourable to building in 
this country. A foreign manufacturer of 
an article for which he has obtained a 
patent in this country must manufacture 
it here, otherwise his patent may be re- 
voked, so that anybody is free to take up 
the manufacture in Great Britain. In, 
some instances the revocation of the 
patent makes no material difference, the 
patentee holding the field so dominantly 
as to defy rivalry; for the revocation of 
his patent tights does not prevent his 
importing the goods. In other instances, 
the patentees have found it advisabie to 
take the steps necessary to preserve their 
patent rights; and it is here that the Act 
proves beneficial to the British builder. 
Already, it is stated, twenty-four foreign 
firms who have thought fit to comply with 
the requirements of the Act have spent 
nearly £200,000 on the erection of build- 
ings here; and it is believed that for some 
years to come the amount will continue to 
increase, there being as many 4s - 30,000 
British patents held by foreigners. Of 
these, not one in a thousand are likely to 
build in this or any other country; but, 
nevertheless, the most pessimistic view of 
the probabilities affords ground for hope 
that the Act must result in substantial 
benefit to builders and landowners, who 
will perhaps be willing to allow Mr. Lloyd 
George this comparatively slight set-off 
against the heavy per contra account 
represented by his Finance Bill proposals, 
which, in their assumed general discour- 
agement of building—and even of the 
making of bricks, if clay-getting is to be 
taxed—may, indeed, even operate against 
the building of factories for foreigners. 
But, when political animus is allowed to 
pervert the judgment, it is easy to ex- 
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GENERAL VIEW. 


This illustration of the Pont Léopold, or Pont des Arches, Liége, affords an idea of the general effect. 
Details of the statuary, coping, etc, are shown at the foot of the page. 


THE BRIDGE BEAUTIFUL: 
AND OTHERWISE.* 


By Robert Boyle, B.Sc. 


At a moment when the bridging of the 
Thames may be said to be under revision, 
the following extracts from a paper on “The 
Design of Bridges with Reference to Aisthetic 
Treatment ” seem to be peculiarly opportune. 

The author contends that in bridge design 
there need be no sacrifice of practical ac- 
curacy, of mechanical precision in workman- 
ship, of reasonable economy, to include the 
qualities of good proportion, true elegance 
and beauty, as inherent parts of the struc- 
tural system. There should fundamentally 
be a delicate proportion of parts, and every 
detail should be so chosen, all decorations 
should so act, as to emphasise, relieve, con- 
trast, or distinguish special and important 
points in the structural scheme. 

Rather than misplace the decoration on a 
bridge, leave it to tell its own tale without 
any ornament whatever; but occasionally 
a slight moulding, a bold accentuation of 


the arch, a bold marking of the road- 
Way, renders a structure beautiful which 
might be only useful in appearance. 


Perfect combination is the secret of beauty. 
Correct treatment will consist in the unforced 
combination and mutual supplementing of 
the elements of the beautiful with those of 
the good and the true. 

The collaboration of engineers and archi- 
tects will be necessary in all first-class work. 
It is not a question of sending an engineer- 
ing design for architectural treatment, as 
there should, in general, be a constant in- 
terchange of opinion, a see-saw of the plans, 
till the question is argued out and agreement 
results. 

The author realises that no amount of ob- 
servation of rules will produce a work of 
art, and that no complete set of rules on 
esthetic treatment is possible. The main 
points emphasised in his paper are thus sum- 
marised : — 

1. Aisthetic requirements are best met by 
appropriateness of design, by fitness of the 
structure for its purpose, by static correct- 
ness. This involves the axiom that any vio- 
lation of engineering principles is also a vio- 
lation of good taste. 

2. The structure should be clear to the 
perception of the intelligent beholder, and 
create in him a feeling of satisfaction. — 

3. All beauty should be more inherent 
than extraneous. 

4. The engineer should aim primarily and 
fundamentally at beauty of economy and ma- 
terial, beauty of workmanship, beauty of ac- 
complishment; whether traditional architec- 
ture be considered or not. 

5. The study of nature is the basis of all 
art. 


*Extracts from a paper read by Mr. Robert Boyle, 
B.Sc., before Glasgow Association of Students of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 


6. Critics of engineering work are not yet 
educated up to a due appreciation of struc- 
tural steel work and what it involves. 

7. The main features in any design should 
be accentuated. 

8. There must be no deceit, no suggestion 
of anything being what it is not: there must 
above all be truth. 

Towards the close of the paper the author 
described some noteworthy existing bridges, 
classifying them according to type. 


Type I.—Suspension Bridges. 


No class of bridge lends itself more to 
artistic outline and graceful appearance. The 
outline is almost entirely in the hands of 
nature, and the curve of the chain is the 
most suitable for the function of the struc- 
ture. The form is not radically altered by 
the subsequent addition of the weight of the 
platform. <A bridge with a horizontal stif- 
fening girder, sometimes assisted by sloping 
ties from the tops of the towers, is perhaps 
more useful and more economical, but is less 
flexible and less beautiful than when no at- 
tempt is made to control the flexibility of the 
chain. The most pleasing designs are those 
with two supporting towers. Designs with 
practically straight anchor chains are less 
graceful, less esthetic than those with the 
approach spans supported by land chains 
with a curve similar to that of the chains in 
the central span. 
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Tower Bridge. 

Because of the proximity to the Tower of 
London, it was originally stipulated that a 
castellated fortification at the north abutment 
should be part of the scheme. Such a prin- 
ciple is obviously objectionable. The four 
stone towers simply serve to enclose or hide 
four pairs of steel towers, which carry the 
loads from the suspension cables. The 
towers are standing in the air on a steel gir- 
der. It is all an attempt to make a thing 
look like what it is not. The heavy chains 
attached to the ends of the two high-level 
girders within the towers appear to be sup- 
ported by the stonework, which they would 
pull down. 

Menai Suspension Bridge. 

The bridge is well suited to its surround- 
ings, and is graceful in its details and pro- 
portions. If there be any fault, it is that the 
land arches appear to be redundant, and that 
the structure would have been more elegant. 
more proportionate, more a true suspension, 
if they had been absent and the bridge con- 
structed like the Clifton suspension. A cer- 
tain amount of stiffness, lateral rigidity, and 
aid in erection would, however, be given by 
the arches, and this is apparent to the ob- 
server. 

Type II.—Arche. 

Masonry arches were built by the Romans, 
and, up to the end of the 18th century. 
masonry and timber were the only materials 
used. The first cast-iron arch was rooft- 
span, and was built across the Severn at 
Coalbrookdale in 1779. Since then a remark- 
able development has taken place, steel being 
used for all the largest spans. Reinforced 
concrete has been successfully applied te 
moderately large spans. Most masonry 
bridges are under rsoft. span. The segmental 
and elliptical arches are preferably used for 
the wider spans of moderate height, while 
the semicircular arch gives better zsthetic 
effect when carried on a number of high 
piers. The treatment of the voussoirs has 
considerable effect in emphasising the mag- 
nitude of an arch. In the best bridges, the 
shape of each is apparent, and the individ- 
uality accentuated. In bridges lke the 
Grosvenor over the Dee there is a heavy 
moulding on the arched ring, and the separ 
ate voussoirs are not distinguished. In the 
Dean Bridge, Edinburgh, an outer rib has 
been used beneath the footpath. This con- 
struction is a convenient one to apply im 
widening, as in the case of the bridge over 
the Rhdne at Lyons. Another method, 
adopted in the Clyde Bridge at Motherwell, 
is to bracket out the widened portion on the 
face of the arches, but the former method is. 
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The chief feature is the statuary of human figures on the piers. 
voussoirs are accentuated, the coping being distinct and the springing clear. 
Sculpture work on piers and approaches is a feature of 


cornice to the camber of the roadway. 


ENLARGED DETAIL. 


They are of varied designs. The 
There is a well-defined 


Continental bridges rarely seen in Britain. 
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to esthetic effect. 
the appearance considerably. 

certainly esthetically superior. In the case 
of a number of arches it is sometimes doubt- 
ful whether it is better to keep all the crowns 
on the same level or to keep the proportion 
of rise to span constant all through. The 
latter is perhaps better, and it admits of a 
gradual rise to the centre of the bridge or a 
camber on the parapet. In the best ex- 
amples of arch construction the springings 
at each pier are on the same level. 

In steel arch types there are three main 
divisions :— 

1. Those which may be regarded as flat 
ended. The rib is continuous and generally 
increases in depth towards ‘tne abutments, as 
in Blackfriars Bridge. 

2. Those in which the rib is continuous 
and is pin-ended or hinged at the abut- 
ments only, as in the Zambesi arch, Garabit 
viaduct, and the bridge over the Rhine at 
Bonn. 

3. Those in which the rib is in halves, 
and is hinged at both crown and springings, 
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The architectural treatment 


MAIN BRIDGE OVER THE NILE AT CAIRO. 
This was recently completed by Sir Wm. Arrol and Co., Lt 


as in the Alexandre III., Paris, and the new 
bridge, ‘“‘De Smet de Nayer,’” at Ostend. 


Blackfriars Bridge. 

The piers are surmounted by cylindrical 
columns composed of polished red granite, 
with pediments and capital of Portland stone. 
They have the appearance of being im- 
mensely strong, are too short and stumpy, 
and have iittle reason for their existence. 
The piers would have been better treated 
like London Bridge. The correct treatment 
of the face of a pier is that of a buttress to 
take the thrust, not a weight-carrying member 
with no weight to carry. The face ribs are 
of wrought-iron covered with ornate cast- 
iron fascia. The cast-iron work on the 
spandrels is commonplace, and the placing 
of cast-iron rosettes at intervals along the 
web is wanting in engineering dignity. 

Waterloo Bridge. 

The design is excellent. The arches are 
semi-elliptic and the keystone is not accentu- 
ated. Nothing has been gained in appear- 
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d., whose design was accepted in an international competition. 
The curvature of the bottom boom of the main g 
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Special attention had to be given 


irders is appropriate, and the cast-iron parapet, with rest and light standards, enhances 
of the abutments was by Mr. R. W. Paul, architect, London. 


ance by surmounting the piers with two 
severely classic Doric columns, supporting 
an entablature. They are, however, plain 
and unobtrusive. The balustrade is finely 
detailed. The lamps would perhaps have 
been better over the piers instead of over the 
keystone, though they emphasise the centres 
of the spans. The whole structure, however, 
is remarkably graceful and beautiful, though 
practically level throughout its entire length. 

; London Bridge. 

The treatment of the arch is suggestive of 
great strength and simplicity, and the whole 
design is chaste and harmonious. 

Great Western Road Bridge, Glasgow. 

The moulding as applied to the metal rib 
is open to criticism. The treatment is 
Gothic in the pillars on the faces of the 
piers, and in the cast-iron geometrical tracery 
in the spandrels. The latter does not blend 
with the cold heavy cast-iron parapet, nor 
with the panels which take the place of the 
tracery in the two side spans. The Glasgow 
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This is an instance of the collaboration which ought to take place between engineers and architects. The sketch of the abutment with granite arch was 
prepared by Mr. Roland W. Paul, architect, for the engineers. 
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soat of arms on the spandrels is gaudy, out 
of scale, and inappropriate. The piers are 
zarefully proportioned. The Lendall bridge 
at York is of cast-iron, and is similar in 
Gothic treatment. It is beautifully sym- 
metrical, but the cornice is unfortunately in- 
terrupted by the arch ring. 


Broomielaw Bridge, Glasgow. 

The general effect is good. The arch is 
of uniform ring stones with chisel draft on 
all the edges, while the spandrels preserve 
the megalithic character. The piers have 
octagonal ends, supporting octagonal coun- 
terforts. 


Le Pont Alexander*III., Paris. 

This bridge is the joint product of an en- 
gineering firm, architectural firm, and three 
or four of the leading sculptors of the time. 
The proper place for monumental architec- 
ture on a bridge is, as here, on the ap- 
proaches. Two magnificent pylons flank the 
entrance at each end, and are fine examples 
of excellent design. The structure would 
probably have looked better with small sub- 
sidiary arches instead of the ornamental fes- 
toons, but the beauties of the bridge are in- 
herent in its curye and outline, its graceful 
air, its correct proportion. 


Type 11I.—Bowstring Girders and 
Combinations. 
Saltash Bridge, Plymouth. 

The towers do not sufficiently balance the 
ironwork. The upper part of the centre pier 
is of cast-iron, and was constructed lighter 
because the foundation was about rooft. be- 
low water level. The difference in construc- 
tion is therefore justified. The upper parts 
of the girder are too massive compared with 
the chains and bracing. 


Broen over Sarplossen, Sarskorg. 

A roadway is carried below which detracts 
from the appearance. The piers might have 
been improved by being treated like the Salt- 
ash ones. 

Type IV.—Parallel Girders. 
Britann’a Tubular. 

It was pointed out by Sir B. Baker, in dis- 
cussing “The Aisthetic Treatment of Bridge 
Structures,’ that the piers of this bridge 
were built to admit of chains being used dur- 
ing erection, and perhaps afterwards in ad- 
dition. It is rather remarkable that a bridge 
designed for suspension chains which were 
never erected should be such a fine piece of 
architecture, and that its prominent features 
should be largely redundant. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether the girder is divided or 
continuous, but the concealment is with 
artistic effect. 


New Caledonian Railway Viaduct over the 
Clyde at Glasgow. 

The piers are substantially treated. An 
ornamental lattice parapet, with cast-iron 
cornice, cope, and rosettes, is carried out 
from the outer main girders on ornamental 
steel brackets. The appearance is graceful, 
but the rosettes at the intersections might 
have been better dispensed with. 


Type V.—Cantilever Bridges. 

These consist essentially of four divisions. 
1.—Those with horizontal lower boom, like 
“Le Pont Doumer sur le Fleuve Rouge.” at 
Hanoi and the Connel Ferry. 2.—Those 
with horizontal upper boom, like the Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 3.—Those. with both 
booms inclined, like the Forth. 4.—Those 
which are arched and are of the type known 
as ‘‘constrained cantilevers,” of which the 
Viaur viaduct, “le pont Mirabeau,”’ and Dal- 
ginross bridge at Comrie are examples. It 
is wrong to attempt to hide the break in con- 
tinuity at the junction of the central girder 
and the cantilevers. Nothing could be worse 
than attempting to imitate or suggest an 
arch or a suspension bridge by reducing the 
depth towards the centre of the suspended 
girder. It is uneconomical and a violation 
of the fundamental principles of esthetics. 
It is admissible, however, in cases like the 
Nile Bridge at Cairo and the Harvard 
Bridge, where the arch is very flat at the 
suspended girder. 
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THE NEW BRIDGE, OSTEND. 


The view shows the decorative treatment applied 

to the piers. The succession of high piers crowned 

with statuary is 2 very prominent feature on the 
roadway. 


Forth Bridge. 

The perspective effect is distinctly good. 
The batter of the piers in the transverse 
direction is very tasteful. Ornament on such 
a bridge would be out of place. The curva- 
ture of the lower boom is an excellent fea- 
ture. Fitness for duty has been the primary 
consideration, and the bridge, though not 
pretty, is grand, imposing, stupendous. 
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Sketch for the Red House in Hitchin. 

This is a sketch designed for a house pro- 
posed to be built with small uneven bricks 
unpointed, the roofs to be covered with dull 
red hand-made tiles, the windows to have 
iron casements, lead glazed, in brick mul- 
lions and transoms. The three gables to 
garden are to be covered with rough oak 
boarding, the window frames in these gables 
being oak, also the oriel on staircase land- 
ing. Mr. J. Algernon Hallam is the archi- 
tect. 


Village Hall, Tongs Hil!. 


Tongs Hill is a small hamlet about 3% 
miles from Westerham. The hall will be on 
a hill-side, the large gable looking across 
the weald. The point of view of the sketch 
is on the road coming up the hill from Eden- 
bridge and Four Elms. The road turns right 
and left in front of the hall, the small bell 
gable pointing up the hill along the road. 
Owing to the steepness of the site, the hall 
proper is at the first floor level, brick steps 
externally leading up to the porch. In front 
on the ground floor will be a small kitchen 
and heating chamber. The altar and back 
part of the stage will be consecrated and 
shut off by a movable screen, there being 
no church at Tongs Hill. The hall will have 
to serve for entertainments, and also for 
purposes of worship. The walls will be 
covered with rough plaster, the roof covered 
with hand-made tiles, and the bell turret 
will be constructed with small bricks un- 
pointed. It may be mentioned that great in- 
terest is being taken locally in the hall; the 
farmers are going to cart materials from 
the station up the steep hill to the site, 
digging for foundations, etc., Is also being 
done gratuitously. Mr. J. Algernon Hallam 
is the architect. 
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Kilburn and Brondesbury. 


The change that is passing over the out- 
lying provinces of our enormous capital can 
nowhere be better studied than in the Kil- 
burn High Road. Approaching it by Maida 
Vale, which not many years ago was suffi- 
ciently far ‘“‘ out’ to be quite suburban, with 
its roomy, handsome Palladian villas and 
deep gardens, from which there has been a 
sudden exodus caused by the din and dust 
of the motor traffic, we turn into Kilburn, 
close to the site of the old turnpike gate 
from which Dick Turpin started on his ride 
to York. Although we are going away from 
“town,” we come not to green fields, but 
to a district whose inhabitants considerably 
outnumber those of some manufacturing 
towns; the High Road is densely crowded 
with foot traffic, and on Saturday nights is 
almost impassable, and one of the sights 
of London; yet a few yards away on either 
side are quiet suburban roads, and the visi- 
tor is driven to ask where the multitudes 
of people, and especially of working people, 
live. He will find out by exploring the 
roads that run beside the London and North- 
Western Railway, and penetrating into “ pur- 
lieus” of little cottages behind the main 
road; a medley like the road itself, and 
mostly very small, an extraordinary instance 
of the fortuitous, haphazard growth of later 
London, 


Broadly speaking, the neighbourhood may 
be divided into two sections, one of which, 
Kilburn, is built in the style of the ‘‘for- 
ties’? and “fifties,” and chiefly faced with 
stucco; the other, Brondesbury, presents the 
inevitable red brick fronts and roofs with 
dormers suggestive of bad upper rooms; it 
spreads far to the north-west and touches 
Willesden Green and Cricklewood. The 
narrowness of the foot pavement of the Kil- 
burn High Road is very inconvenient, but 
no one seems to have anticipated the growth 
of the suburb. As we look down its length 
a very recent change obtrudes itself harshly ; 
this is a procession of telephone supports 
rising above the roofs: it would seem that 
in the near future there will be no outlines 
left to anything. Cannot electrical engineers 
and architects find some other place for their 
system? 

As usual, the local offices of well-known 
banks stand out rather conspicuously, but 
take it for all in all the great main thorough- 
fare of Kilburn is, architecturally speaking, 
a mere patchwork, and the road itself too 
narrow. Actually a town has grown up and 
cannot find accommodation in a suburb. 
Public buildings are few and unimportant, 
though the lofty tower and spire of St. 
Augustine’s, Kilburn, dominate the neigh- 
bourhood—a building too well known to need 
description here. Hard by is the little 
church of St. John’s, whose interior, with its 
apse, good adaptation of a small clerestory 
and simple nave arcade, are worth a visit, if 
only to justify the Victorian architects in 
their love of English Gothic. 


Between the two Kilburn stations there 
is a length of about a mile of High Road, 
which is characteristic of Kilburn; there is 
the comparison of styles of building, never 
assuming any definite form or the style entirely 
of our own age so often promised, and there 
is, unfortunately, the endless disfigurement 
by gigantic lettering of names of firms, be- 
sides advertisements, one or two clothiers 
leading the way in spoiling Kilburn as a 
leading house agent spoils West Hampstead. 
All legitimate purposes of trade could well 
be served without this exaggeration and repe- 
tition. In spite of all defects, however, the 
suburb is a popular one, and the High Road 
still retains two pleasant features—the yard 
and buildings of the Kilburn Brewery and 
the fine trees of the Grange Elms, a low, 
rambling house in modern Gothic standing 
in fine grounds, but the last of its kind left 
in the district. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
swle, The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication, 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal ‘matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subjec 
tn question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he ts not to be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. i 

Enguirers whose questions involve posible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto, 

Answers by post will be sent y the enguiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Lid., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as paymen: for the answer given, but merely 
as @ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonadle or uu- 
suiuable> and tt must be understood that both question 
@.id reply will, as a rule, be published in these columns 


Sub-contract Tendering. 

CHESHIRE. — TEAK writes: “‘A builder A 
has tendered for the erection of a building, 
but wishing to sub-let one of the trades be- 
fore himself tendering, he sent out copies of 
the quantities for this trade, and based his 
own tender on the price received from B, 
being the lowest for the trade in question. 
Having secured the work and signed the con- 
tract, he finds, on offering to accept B’s 
price, that B is not willing to do the work. 
A must perforce go on with his contract, and 
to do so will have to accept the price for the 
sub-contract next higher than B’s. Can A 
recover the difference between these two 
amounts from B? The time which elapsed 
between receiving B’s price and the offer to 
accept same was three weeks. In tendering, 
B did not state that he agreed to do the 
work for that amount if called upon to do 
so, but simply that his price for the work 
according to quantities was so much, and 
signed his name at the foot.” 

The above question can be answered by a 
study of the law relating to tenders. When 
does a person make a tender? A tender is 
really an offer to do work at a certain price. 
An offer can be withdrawn at any time before 
acceptance (Routledge v. Grant, 1828, 4 Bing., 
653), but not afterwards. In other words, a 
concluded contract comes into existence as 
soon as a tender is accepted (see, generally, 
““Emden’s Building Contracts,” 4th edit., 
Pp. Ig, et seq.). Applying these principles to 
the above facts, it seems clear that B was 
bound to make good his tender as soon as 
the same was accepted. The fact that he did 
not use the word ‘tender’ in making his offer 
is immaterial, for it was decided in Crawshaw 
v. Pritchard, 1899, 16 T.L.R., 45, that where 
builders wrote,—in answer to a letter in- 
viting a tender :—‘‘Estimate.—Our estimate 
to carry out the sundry alterations to the 
above premises, according to drawings and 
specifications, amounts to the sum of £1,330,” 
and this tender was accepted, they were 
held liable in damages for refusing to carry 
out the work. This principle probably 
governs the present case. It would seem that 
the only defence B could raise to a claim for 
the difference between his tender and the 
next lowest would be that it was an implied 
term that the acceptance was to be communi- 
cated within a reasonable time, and that a 
delay of three weeks was too long. In law, 
the courts would doubtless hold that the ten- 
der must be accepted within a reasonable 
time; and what is a reasonable time is a 
question of fact. Prima facie, three weeks 
ought to be regarded as a reasonable time in 
this case. BARRISTER. 


Rights of Extension of Premises. 
LivERPOOL.—P. D. writes: ‘In the ac- 
companying sketch [not reproduced] is A 
allowed to extend his premises to line of iron 
railing? The portion enclosed with iron 
tailing belongs to him. Both A’s and B’s 
shops are very old. Also in the second 


sketch [not reproduced], is A allowed to 
build the proposed extension, two storeys 
(about roft.), to eaves? Is there any new 
law as regards right of light in this case?” 

I understand these sketches to refer to en- 
tirely different frontages and circumstances. 
First case.—There is no reason at all why A 
should not bring forward his shop to the 
line of the iron railings and of the property 
adjoining, but to avoid friction, I advise him 
to let his neighbour B see the drawings be- 
fore he commences work. Second case.— 
This is a great deal more difficult than the 
other case, and I rather doubt whether the 
extension can be built. The answer to the 
question depends on _ the following :—(a) 
When the proposed new building is com- 
pleted, will there be left at the rear of A’s 
premises the sufficiency of air space required 
by the local by-laws? (b) Will the new 
building materially interfere with the light 
which B now enjoys through all or any of his 
three windows? (c) Has C any right of light 
to his property? No change has recently 
taken place with regard to the law of ease- 
ments affecting light and air. Twenty years’ 
enjoyment gives a right which cannot be in- 
terfered with, but the damage suffered must 
be substantial and not of merely a trivial 
character. Be Sale 

Workmen's Compensation Points. 

PROVINCES.—DOUBTFUL writes: ‘A is a re- 
tired builder, and owns a piece of building 
land upon which he has decided to erect 
some dwellings ; he gave one of his cold hands 
a job to get out the foundations ready for 
the brickwork, and of course was liable 
under the Act should an accident have hap- 
pened to him. This man is now discharged, 
having finished his job. A decides to let all 
the labour required in the erections to separ- 
ate men under the several trade heads, the 
brickwork at so much per rod, the carpen- 
ters, slaters, plasterers, etc., at so much per 
house; A will provide ail necessary mMa- 
terials, but not plant or scaffolding ; the re- 
spective contractors will each engage what 
help they require. Kindly give your opinion 
on the following points:—r. Is A responsible 
for any claim if any of the workmen meet 
with an accident at his work on any of these 
buildings? 2. If sO, to what extent, as a 
principal or otherwise? 3. Seeing that only 
the brickwork is let at per rod, which is 
commonly spoken of as piecework, would the 
liability, if any, be removed by letting the 
brickwork at per house?” 

The answers to the questions above pro- 
pounded depend upon S. 40f the Workman’s 
Compensation Act, 1906. To put the matter 
shortly, A is liable, subject to an indemnity. 
The Act provides that (1) where any princi- 
pal . . . contracts with any contractor for 
the execution by or under the contractor of 

- . part of any work undertaken by the 
principal, the principal shall be liable to pay 
if that workman had been immediately em- 
ployed by him . . . (2) Where the principal 
is liable to pay compensation under this 
section, he shall be entitled to be indemni- 
fied by any person who would have been 
liable to pay compensation to the workman 
independently of this section, and all ques- 
tions as to the right to and amount of any 
such indemnity shall in default of agtee- 
ment be settled by arbitration under this act. 
The only exception to the liability prescribed 
by this section is contained in SS. (4), Which 
is as follows :—‘This section shall not apply 
in any case where the accident occurred else- 
where than on, or in, or about premises on 
which the principal has undertaken to execute 
the work, or which are otherwise under his 
control or management.” It is thought that 
this sub-section would give but little relief to 
“Doubtful,” inasmuch as the premises would 
clearly remain under his control and manage- 
ment. BARRISTER. 


The committee promoting the erection of a 
memorial to the Pilgrim Fathers at South- 
ampton have selected a design involving an 
estimated cost of £2,000. The scheme em- 
braces the erection of a monument on the 
Western Shore, a corbelled projection in the 
form of the prow of a ship, _ 


ee 
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August 25, 1909. 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Deposit sor conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. ComPETITION. 


Sept. 1. NEWBURN. Council Chamber Offices 


and Caretaker’s house. The Newburn 
U.D. Council invite designs for these 
buildings to be erected in Newburn 
Lane, Newburn. Open only to Archi- 
tects practising in Newcastle upon- 
Tyne and in the County of North- 
umberland. The author of the de- 
Sign considered the best wili, subject 
to the general instructions and con- 
ditions of the competition, be em- 
Ployed to carry out the work. A 
Premium of £10 will be awarded to 
the author of the design considered. 
second in the order of merit. 
The Council has appointed Mr. 
Richard John Leeson, of the firm of 
Oliver, Leeson, and Wood, of Milburn 
House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ar- 
chitects, as assessor. A plan of the 
site anda copy of the general instruc- 
tions and conditions of the com- 
petition may be obtained from George 
Wilkinson, Clerk to the Council, 1, 
Mosley Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
on payment of a deposit of One 
Guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona fide desigii, or it the 
plan of the site and copy of the 
general instructions and conditions 
are returned within 14 days with a 
notification of non-intention to com- 
pete. The designsare to be delivered 
at the Clerk’s Office, No. 1, Mosley 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
ABERDARE HOSPITAL. The Aber- 
dare Urban District Council invite 


Octias 


Pital for 52 patients, including ad- 
ministrative block, outbuildings; etc. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and 425 for 


third respectively. An Architectural 
Assessor will be appointed on the 
nomination of the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects: also a Medical Assessor to 
act jointly. Particulars and condi- 
tions of the competition, together 
with a plan of the site, may be ob- 
tained from T. Phillips, clerk, 
Town Hall, Aberdare, on deposit of 
£3 3s. 

HULL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
Teachers in Elementary schools. The 
Education Committee invites Srchi- 
tects to submit designs. Premiums. 
of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 
the designs placed Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 
Secretary of Education, Albion St., 
Hl]. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 
able on receipt of bota fide design, 
or the return of particulars within 
14 days. 

HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
Pavilion to be erected on the proposed! 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of: 
architect’s commission. Premiums. 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas respectively will be awarded 
for such two designs as shall be 
judged of sufficient merit by the: 
Council, and placed by them as first 
and second ; the premium of twenty- 
five guineas to be afterwards merged. 
into the usual commission payable 
to the architect, provided the work 
is carried out by such competitor. 
Plan of the site and copy of the con- 
ditions may be obtained on applica- 

| tion tothe undersigned on and after: 
the 24th instant on payment of one 
guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fidedesign. Draw- 
ings to be deposited at the Clerk’s 
Office, Town Hall, Herne Bay, not 
later than noon on the 30th Novem. 
ber next.-—Joseph Jubb, Clerk to the 
Council, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered. The 
Council have avpointed Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A. Mr. John J. Burnet, 
A.R.S-A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., which will be returned on 
receipt of a design in accordance with 
the conditions, or if all papers are 
returned within l4days. Inquiriesto 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans 
Hovle. Director of the Museumg 
City Hall, Cardiff. 


Oct. 11. 


Nov. 30. 


No date. 


competitive designs for a fever hos- 


the designs placed first, second, and _ 
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Builders’ Notes. 


It is probable that the ques- 
tion of British versus foreign 
granite will be, like the 
poor, always with us. This 
vexed topic has been re-opened now that the 
Government is asking for tenders for the 
granite required at the Rosyth Naval base. 
The Scotch quarry owners on the last occa- 
sion quoted what were regarded as extrava- 
gant prices. As a result the contract went 
to Sweden, the price accepted being some 
£20,000 less than that demanded by the 
Scotch firms. There are reasons, considering 
the higher wages and shorter hours of British 
workmen, why these things should be; but 
it is doubtful whether the powers that be 
appreciate the significance of the situation. 


Foreign 
Granite. 


* * s 
Nowadays most chemical 
GermskKilling inventions come from Ger- 
Paint. Many ; and it is not surpris- 


ing, therefore, to learn that 
a new germicide. paint has been invented at 
Chemnitz. It is called “ Vitralin,” and, in 
the report which has reached us, is said to 
have a basis of white lead or zinc white, 
or, in other words, is compounded on the 
lines of ordinary paint.’ The specific dis- 
infectant property of ‘‘Vitralin” results from 
the oxidisation of the linseed oil, ‘“‘ which 
forms an important constituent of the paint. 
The bacilli of several forms of dangerous 
disease were brought in contact with it, and 
it was found that the germs of tuberculosis 
are completely destroyed in three days, while 
the germs of diphtheria went under in five 
hours, of typhoid fever in eight hours, and of 
pus in from six to thirteen hours.’ No lethal 
effect, however, could be observed upon the 
spores of anthrax, even when contact lasted 
30 days, although a distinctly retarding influ- 
ence upon the development of the spores was 
noticed. 


*£ x ~s 


The fatality at a cinemato- 
Fireproofing graph exhibition at Southsea 
(6 Foolproofing. lends point to the aphorism 
that while it is difficult to 
render a building fireproof, it is impossible 
to make it foolproof. It appears that a 
film flared up, but was promptly extin- 
guished, and all would have been well but 
for a foolish cry of “Fire!” The assemblage 
consisted mainly of children, who at once 
became panic-stricken, and rushed for the 
doors, when, a baluster giving way under the 
Severe pressure, a little boy was killed. Simi- 
lar accidents have been very numerous, and 
it is hardly possible to suggest any prac- 
ticable means by which they may be pre- 
vented. Where the crushes have been known 
to occur in passages or on staircases that 
were narrow or crooked or both, the remedy 
was obvious; but, seeing that people occa- 
sionally crowd each other to death in open 
streets and in large squares, it is obvious 
that the only possible means of preventing 
such calamities is less a matter of planning 
than of police. 


Without reference to the 
' The Out-of-date Southsea case, but speaking 
Death-trap. quite generally, it is to be 
feared that, in various pro- 

vincial towns, there are many out-of-date 
buildings that, being used regularly or occa- 
sionally as places of public assembly, would 
become terrible death-traps in case of panic. 
The writer of this note was present the other 
evening at a small country theatre which a 
vigilant authority like the London County 
Council would instantly close. Built in the 
old pre-scientific days, it consisted largely 
of unprotected woodwork. The exits were 
few and narrow, and there were passages 
that seemed to have been very ingeniously 
planned with the express object of obstruct- 
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ing egress; and there was no evidence of a 
fireproof curtain. Although the theatre was 
filled to suffocation (and, by the way, means 
of ventilation seemed to be non-existent), the 
audience numbered only about 300 or so; 
but the tediously long time it took to filter 
out suggested the horrible conviction that if 


_ ever that theatre takes fire during a perform- 


\ 


ance, there will be a repetition of some very 
ghastly history. As remarked in the imme- 
diately preceding note, it may be impos- 
sible to make a public building absolutely 
panic-proof; but, happily, it is possible, by 
the employment of modern methods, to en- 
sure almost perfect immunity from fire; and 
the knowledge that these methods are rigor- 
ously insisted on, as they assuredly should 
be, by the responsible authorities, will go 
far towards extinguishing, at least among 
adults, the now too common tendency to- 
wards panic. People who have acquired 
confidence that a building is so constructed 
as to be but little likely to catch fire, that 
at the worst the fire would spread very 
slowly, and that the exits are plentiful and 
practicable, will not kill each other in a 
mad attempt to escape from death, and will 
not be greatly addicted to or readily in- 
fluenced by either false or true alarms. It 
is the manifest duty of local authorities to 
establish this confidence by the strictest en- 
forcement of the best-conceived regulations 
for protection against fire and panic. It is 
their duty to act on the knowledge that the 
‘““death-trap”” building is out of date, 


as * = 


A correspondent of the 
“Liverpool Daily Post,” 
writing under the suggestive 
cognomen of ‘‘ Stonehenge,” 
asks a pertinent question about the stone 
that is being used for the new cathedral. 
He asks for evidence “that the chemical and 
hydraulic tests applied prove the stone (red 
sandstone) to be one which actually 
hardened with the weather. Some,’’ he says, 
‘““will be inclined to doubt that statement 
in face of the rapid efflorescence,” noticed on 
other buildings in the city. The effect of the 
sea air, the various gases, and sulphurous 
fumes, I am afraid, will make one sceptical 
that any modern building is ‘for all time.’ ” 
The preservation of our cathedral fanes is 
exacting unremitting care and vigilance; but 
their age and, in some cases, not very stable 
construction, are adequate excuse for the fre- 
quent repairs that are necessarily demanded. 
But if the air of Liverpool is already acting 
with deleterious effects upon recent buildings, 
it would seem to possess quite extraordinary 


“Building for 
all Time.” 


potency. We prefer to believe that ‘ Stone- 

henge ” is of the numerous army of alarmists. 
* * * 

The party of Belgian 


The Belgian builders have, we hope, had 
Builders’ Visit. an interesting and jovial 
holiday on our shores. Cer- 

tainly the account of the London dinner, 
which we reported last week, and the par- 
ticulars of their doings in Liverpool and 
Sheffield, which are given in another column, 
lead one to believe that our guests had a 
thoroughly good time, and that the way 
has been further paved for a better under- 
standing between the British builders and 
their confreres of the Continental nations. 
The visit has not been without its humorous 
phases, one or two of which found their way 
into cold print. One story that is im- 
mensely rich concerns the two Yorkshire 
builders, unknown to each other, who com- 
menced a conversation in “ alleged French,” 
each being under the impression that he was 
addressing a Belgian confrere. The mutual 
horror and disgust of the two when the 
inevitable mental tangle occurred, and one 
of them disclosed his nationality by regretting 


_the absence of his dictionary, may be better 


imagined than described. Another little inci- 
dent occurred on the steps of the Sheffield 
Town Hall, where a well-known local builder 
was asked what he thought of his own 
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city, and was recommended to look at the 
new post office by some enthusiastic fellow- 
citizen who happened to be passing, and 
who hurried away before his victim could 
recover from his very natural amazement. 
These little incidents tend to the gaiety of 
nations, and we trust that they are not 
apocryphal, although they “come fra 
Sheffield.” 

* * * 

The clause in the Housing 

Small House and Town Planning Bill 
Inspection. which provides for the in- 
spection and registration of 

all small houses is to be strenuously opposed 
by the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions. This inspection and registration, it is 
proposed, shall be carried out by the local 
authorities once in five years. Opposition 
is based on the ground that the authorities 
already possess powers in this direction, and 
any further enactment would only result in 
needless waste of the ratepayers’ money. Mr. 
T. C. Horsfall writes to ““The Manchester 
Guardian ” drawing attention to the danger 
to the measure which the elimination of this 
clause would entail, and emphasising the 
importance and value of its application. 
With this sentiment we are in entire agree- 
ment. It is beyond question that numbers 
of people invest money in small property 
who are not fitted to hold it because their 
means will not allow of their keeping it in 
a proper state of repair. They live on the 
rentals until the property sinks in such a 
condition of dilapidation and want of repair 
that the sanitary officials condemn it and 
obtain a closing order. But though this may 
end the evil itself, it by no means checks 
the mischief which the existence of such 
property exercises upon its surroundings. 
Slums drive respectable people from property 
in the vicinity, and deteriorate an entire 
neighbourhood. The damage they inflict 
may be out of all proportion to their own 
value and extent. It is therefore a matter 
of some importance to see this clause re- 
tained ; and from the builders? point of view 
it should be an advantage to have these 
periodical repairs and redecorations carried 
out. The speculative builder, too, may 
suffer loss in the development of an estate 
if the first houses built and sold by him 
are in the hands of small landlords, who 
allow the property to go to rack and ruin to 
the detriment of the new dwellings he is 
erecting. Mr. Horsfall does not hesitate to 
say that while some cases of bad housing 
may be attributed to the negligence of owners, 
very many are due to the bad habits of 
wilfully careless and destructive tenants, 
upon whom this periodical inspection would 
prove a wholesome check. The system 2f 
inspection of all small dwellings is now in 
use in Hamburg, Lubeck, Hessen, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Saxony, Baden, Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, and in the Rhine Province of Prussia. 
Wherever it has been tried it has been found 
to be the necessary foundation for a really 
effective attack on bad housing. The follow- 
ing statement respecting the results obtained 
in Dresden fairly represents the tenor of 
the annual reports issued in all the towns 
and states which are named :—“ The last 


‘report on the inspection of dwellings in 


Dresden is also very encouraging. Dresden 
has 136000 dwellings and over 400,000 in- 
habitants. There are twelve inspectors of 
dwellings. Ground plans of all the houses 
have been prepared, and: in future examina- 
tions of all the dwellings can easily be com- 
pleted in about six months. The inspectors 
report that inspection is more and more wel- 
comed, both by landlords and tenants, and 
the inspectors receive more and more re- 
quests for their intervention, advice, and 
suggestions. It is their object to be regarded 
as friends and advisers rather than as police 
officials. They report that, while many of 
the dwellings are too small, most of them 
were clean, and that only five dwellings had 
to be emptied on account of lack of cleanli- 
ness. In all other cases, when some want 
of cleanliness was objected to, improvement 
was effected without delay.” 
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Medieval architecture is 
The Age’ and_ based on the idea of vertical 
classic architec- 


the Style. expansion, 
ture on the idea of lateral 
expansion. The desire of the one 1s to rush 


up: of the other is to spread. Can we say 
that the tendencies of architecture stand for 
certain tendencies in human nature? ‘Yes, 
on the whole, is the answer. The Middle 
Age, with its love of action and belief in its 
all-sufficiency, is the time of the birth of 
pointed architecture. Chivalry and romance, 
poetry, the Crusading frenzy, and Gothic 
architecture, one after the other, emanated 
from France—the impulse, that is, to conse- 
crate and idealise a love of action ; indealised 
energy, in fact. Gothic architecture was the 
typical child of the medieval age, an age 
oor in thought and rich in energy. And 
Re bthic architecture must therefore have the 
defects of its age. Only what can be got 
out of life can be put into art. The energy 
which characterises medieval life we find in 
the architecture. If lack of thought equally 
characterises that life, we shall find that in 
the architecture, too. The Doric temple, the 
laterally expanding in style, the supreme 
example of horizontal architecture, 1s essen- 
tially the product of an age of thought, of 
an age just as fully charged with thought 
as the medieval age is charged with energy. 
€lassic architecture, as developed under 
Rome, had many bad qualities, but one fine 
quality—its spacious and ample proportions: 
proportions in which are measured for us 
the qualities of the classic mind and which 
produce upon us something of the same calm- 
ing effect which contact with the classic 
mind itself produces. The connection be- 
tween spaciousness in architecture and a 
free play of the mind is still more plainly 
shown by the Italian Renaissance. In fact, 
we shall find that the accessibility or 1n- 
accessibility of various parts of Europe at 
various times to ideas is measured for us 
in the readiness of architecture in those parts 
to expand, or in its refusal to expand. Why 
is early Victorian art a bye-word—not of that 
which is good? After the French Revolution 
England was thrown violently back upon 
herself ; she distrusted France, always recep- 
tive of ideas, more than ever ; she contracted, 
as it were, and her insular prejudices and 
limitations reasserted themselves with 
vigour. This isolation took effect in many 
ways. It showed itself in the dullness and 
ponderous self-satisfaction of early Victorian 
society and early Victorian art. It showed 
itself, even, in the nature of the revolt 
against that dullness, a revolt which, far 
from interesting itself in contemporary 
European life and thought, busied itself in 
the resuscitation of our own dead ideals and 
in the mournful retrospection of the pre- 
Raphaelites. But, above all, this isolation, 
this severance from the life and thought of 
Europe showed itself in a passionate revival 
ef Gothic architecture. 
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The following is said to be 

A Simple Test a useful test as to the 
for Mortar. quality of mortar :—A large 
pat of the mortar is placed 

on a clean shovel, the latter being held at 
a sharp angle so that the mortar may slowly 
slide down it. If the material is of good 
quality the metal will be covered all over 
the portions previously covered by the mor- 
tar with a whitish slime. If lumps remain 
on the shovel after most of the mortar has 
slid off, too little water has been used in 
the mixture. If, on the contrary, the shovel 
¥s covered with a film of dirty water and 
the mortar slides off too quickly, it is a sign 
that too much water is present—the mortar 
has been mixed too soft. Irregularly distri- 
buted white spots suggest that too little lime 
has been used, or that the mixing is defec- 
tive. Very soft, easily spread lumps in the 
mortar indicate a lack of sand, but brittle 
portions show that more lime or lime and 
water is needed. Obviously this test demands 
considerable practical experience, and even 
then depends overmuch on the personal judg- 
ment of the man who makes it. Such rough- 


and-ready tests, however, are often valuable 
as being the means of bringing the operator’s 
experience and judgment to a focus, or of 
concentrating his energies upon particular 
points. For this reason, if for no other, 
crude rule-of-thumb methods ought not to be 
lightly despised. They fix the attention in 
much the same way as in the case of the 
youthful Walter Scott, who could never re- 
cite his lesson unless he could at the same 
time fumble with a button. 
* * * 


That the common fund of 
knowledge of stresses and 
strains is by no means per- 
fect needs no proof, and the 
need for amplifying it has been rather 
forcibly indicated by recent bridge failures, 
such as that at Quebec, and hardly less 
strikingiy by the frank confessions by en- 
gineers of their ignorance on certain points 
that have only recently assumed practical im- 
portance. There is an urgent demand for 
data derived from actual experiment-—as to 
the different effects, for instance, of various 
moving loads—and from careful observation 
of the effects of natural influences—wind, 
sun, heat, frost, etc. Concerning all these 
matters, and perhaps some others, the old 
data need revision and amplification, and 
it is not impossible that, in the course ot 
properly conducted investigation, further 
facts and phenomena could be deduced or 
discovered. Such investigations should not 
be left to vo.untary effort and private en- 
deavour. Now that our universities are de- 
voting more attention to scientific work, it 
may be anticipated that the experiments in 
which they engage will not be confined to 
barren repetitions of what has been already 
ascertained and established, but rather that 
they will partake more largely of the char- 
acter of independent research, so that the re- 
cently widened gap between theory and prac- 
tice may be reduced or bridged. With regard 
to loads, it is plain that this is a matter 
which closely concerns not only the engineer 
and the builder of bridges, but also the 
architect and the builder of warehouses, and 
other large structures in which modern 
methods are adopted. In this respect the 
conclusions that are to be, and doubtless soon 
will be, established, are likely to make for 
economy rather than for safety—that is to 
say, they will make for both, although since 
it is known that the present conditions err 
on the side of safety, the most valuable 
achievements in research may be expected to 
arise from demonstrable proofs that this 
essential object can be assured with less ex- 
penditure on labour and materials. The in- 
vestigators will renew, on scientific lines, the 
ancient and inevitable quest of efficiency 
with economy. They cannot do it quite 
adequately, however, with the necessarily 
limited means afforded by the institution 
workshops and class-rooms. If science is to 
be really helpful to the builder, the builder 
must be really helpful to science. This he 
can be, without incurring much inconveni- 
ence, by affording facilities for the inspection 
of works in progress, and by referring in- 
teresting practical problems to the consider- 
ation of the trained and accredited expert. 


Science and 
the Builder. 


THE WHITGIFT HOSPITAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. John Burns, 
the Local 


who, as President of 
Government Board, may re- 
fuse to grant Croydon Town Council 
the powers to enable them to carry 
out improvements which would involve the 
destruction of the Whitgift Hospital, has paid 
a visit to the spot, and it is stated that, 
while his love of ancient buildings is well 
known, he favours the suggestion that the 
corporation should take the opinion of the 
ratepayers as to whether or not the hospital 
shall be cleared away. The Mayor of Croy- 
don has stated that he and his supporters 
do not desire the destruction of the build- 
ing, which, however, is situated in the busiest 
part of Croydon, in such a position as to 
prevent the widening and straightening of 


. 
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the main street. The Mayor sees no reason 
why the almshouses could not be pulled 
down, and re-erected on a more convenient 
S1te. 

A curious compromise has been suggested 
by a correspondent to a morning newspaper. 
“He,” says the ‘Evening News,’ ‘‘would 
settle the question by allowing the new road 
to cut off as much of the hospital as may be 
necessary. The demolished portion, he com- 
plains, might be set up somewhere else. 
‘Would not this,’ he asks, ‘meet the reason- 
able wishes of all concerned?’ Now,” com- 
ments our evening contemporary, “‘it is not 
a fact that the work of Elizebethan builders 
can be moved as easily as a galvanised iron 
cricket pavilion. But the peacemaker may 
be told that the peculiar beauty of the Whit- 
gift Hospital does not lie in its bricks, which 
are very like any other ancient bricks. The 
beauty is there because the bricks were built 
up in the form of an Elizabethan house, en- 
closing a square garden court. Traffic at 
Charing Cross might be improved if we were 
to cut off the hind legs of Charles’s horse, 
with their share of the stone pedestal. But 
even if we found room in Finsbury Square 
for the detached portion, there would be 
esthetic and sentimental objections to the 
arrangement. We trust that we have now 
explained to the peacemaker why his Croy- 
don plan would not ‘meet the reasonable 
wishes of all concerned.’ ” 

This compromise will not work. if there 
is to be a comproinise at all, it may pos- 
sibly be that suggested by active members 
of the Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London, who, we 
understand, point out that the requirements 
of the case might be met by continuing 
round the angle into North End the exist- 
ing passage between hospital and the build- 
ings adjoining it on the east, when a slight 
widening of the south side of the street 
would give sufficient space for the traffic. If 
the issue is to be decided by popular vote, 
we can only trust that the people of Croydon 
will make a right use of their opportunity 
for showing that they are not destitute of 
veneration and true taste. We admitted, 
last week, that there is some force in the 
argument that the hospital is obstructive to 
street widening. This situation, however, 
has been created by the local authorities, 
who, from time to time, have sanctioned 
street plans that have gradually led up to the 
present position of affairs. The result could 
hardly have been more effectual if, from the 
outset, the scheme had been conceived with 
the deliberate intention of making the re- 
moval of the hospital imperative. It remains 
for the people of Croydon to show that they 
have more veneration than their rulers. 


A large factory has recently been erected 
in Pixmore Avenue Letchworth,. for Messrs. 
Kinora, Ltd., Photographic Film and Hand 
Camera Manufacturers. The building is 
12oft. long by rioft. wide, and the front and 
side walls are built of Fletton bricks, the 
back being of corrugated iron sheeting, in 
order to allow of extension at some future 
time. The brickwork of the front walls is 
plastered, and is relieved by a base, pilas- 
ters, string course, and coping of local 
red pressed bricks. The roof is divided into 
five bays of sawtooth pitch, and is formed 
of steel trusses, supported in the interior 
of the building on girders and stanchions. 
The north sides of the bays are glazed with 
yin. patent rolled plate, and the other sides 
are boarded and tiled. The interior is 
divided by brick partitions into rooms to 
suit the requirem2nts of the frm. The steel 
work was supplied by Messrs. Edward Wood 
and Co., Manchester. The roof glazing was 
supplied and fixed by Messrs. Henry Hope 
and Co., 51, Lionel Street, Birmingham, and 
the plastering was executed by Mr. J. Cole- 
man, Letchworth. The whole of the other 
work, including the erection of the steel- 
work was carried out by the workmen of 
the First Garden City, Ltd., under the super- 
intendence of Mr. W. G. Satchell, works 
manager. The factory was designed by 
Mr. H. Burr, surveyor to the First Garden 
City,eutds 
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RECENT CHANGES 
BRICKMAKING. 


IN 


By Alfred B. Searle. 


Although it is more than half a century 
since the first brickmaking machine was 
introduced in this country, the majority of 
brickmakers to-day still adopt the old- 
fashioned method of hand-moulding, which 
has been passed down from one generation 
to another for many generations. At the 
same time the majority of the bricks made 
in recent years have been produced by 
machinery. 

These apparently contradictory statements 
are not really so divergent as they appear 
to be at first sight, as “the majority of 
brickmakers’’ include a large number of 
emall yards of very limited local influence, 
whilst the ‘“‘majority of bricks’’ include 
those produced by some of the yards which 
are large enough to turn out twenty times 
as many bricks as some of the smaller works. 


The Ancient Simple Method. 


It is interesting, on a holiday or other 
times, in visiting old brickyards, to notice 
how remarkably small is the change between 
them and the ancient brickyards ot the 
middle ages, It is only when one is in the 
neighbourhood of a large town that the pro- 
gress made during the last fifty years be- 
comes appreciable and the value of the 
machinery to the  brickmaker becomes 
apparent. 

The simplest method of making bricks, and 
therefore the one most adapted to very small 
yards, such as are seen in out-of-the-way 
piaces, or where the amount of clay to be 
won is exceedingly limited, is the method 
of hand-moulding. For this it is usually 
necessary to have a clay which when dug 


J 


is of such a nature as to form a suitable 
paste on mixing it with water in a pug-mill. 
In the smaller yards this mill is worked by 
a horse walking in a circular track, in a 
manner similar to the ancient chaff-cutter. 
The paste so produced is similar in appear- 
ance to mortar, but rather stiffer. It is made 
into bricks by the moulder taking up a sufh- 
ciently large lump and throwing it with 
great force into a prepared wooden mould, 
scraping off any excess of clay with a wooden 
straight-edge, and turning out the contents 
of the mould on to a board or on to a floor. 

The mould is prepared in either of two 
ways—it may be covered with sand, or it 
may be dipped in water. The object of the 
sand and water is to prevent the clay from 
adhering to the mould when it is desired to 
turn out the brick 

The brick, if placed on a board, is carried 
by a boy to a barrow or to the drying floor. 
Formerly, bricks were, as they are to a large 
extent at the present day, dried out of doors, 
being arranged in low walls about eight or 
nine bricks high, the bricks being set very 
openly. To keep off the rain and to protect 
them from too direct an action of the sun, 
they are covered with small gables made of 
wood, and sideboards or mats are also used 
to protect them. The more modern method, 
however, is to dry the bricks by artificial 
heat, either on a steam or flue-heated floor, 
or in a series of heated tunnels, through 
which the bricks are run on special cars. 
Many patents have been taken out for the 
use of artificial heat in drying bricks, but 
even now no arrangement has been found 
which will be equally satisfactory in all 
cases. 

On the whole, artificial drying: is the 
cheapest, but it requires the outlay of a con- 
siderable amount of capital, so that, for this 
reason alone, many brickmakers are com- 


pelled to continue using the less satisfactory 
method of drying in the open air on hacks. 
Hand Pressing. 

When bricks of a specially good shape are 
needed, the hand-made brick must be 
pressed, usually in a press worked by hand 
and of a portable pattern, so that it can be 
taken to different parts of the drying ground, 
as the bricks must be pressed before they 
are quite hard. 

A method of burning which has been 
handed down from very early times, and is 
still used for the manufacture of London 
stocks, is to use what are known as clamps. 
These are structures built of the bricks to 
be burned, the bricks being so arranged that 
when once the clamp is lit it needs no fur- 
ther attention, but burns steadily on till 
the firing is complete. The fuel is supplied 
partly in the form of sifted cinder dust, 
which is mixed with the clay, and partly 
from larger cinders (breeze), which is placed 


in one or more layers in the clamp. When 
once thoroughly heated by the burning 


breeze, each brick becomes a sort of fire- 

ball, on account of the combustible matter 

it contains, and so needs no attention in the 

burning. Unfortunately this method is only 

applicable to certain classes of bricks, and 

most modern bricks are now burned in kilns. 
Early Machinery. 

One of the earliest pieces of machinery 
used for brickmaking consisted in forcing 
the paste into a mould so as to fill the lat- 
ter, and then pressing it by means of a 
descending plunger. .This method proved to 
be very slow, and had many disadvantages 
which required much ingenuity to overcome ; 
though it was finally discovered that the use 
of a much stiffer clay paste than that ordi- 
narily used made this process into a com- 
mercially satisfactory one, and it is now 
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used in many yards under the term of the 
“ stiff-plastic process.” 

Another step forward was made by the 
use of a horizontal instead of a_ vertical 
mixer or pug-mill, driven by mechanical 
power, which produced a more complete mix- 
ture and in much larger quantities than 
when a horse was used, and it was not long 
after this that a die was fixed to the mouth 
of the pug-mill so that the clay issuing from 
the machine. might be in the shape of a 
number of bricks laid side by side. This 
clay band is cut into strips of suitable 
length, and each of these strips is then cut 
into a number of separate bricks, which are 
then taken away to be dried. As the cut- 
ting is usually done by wire stretched on a 
frame, this process is commonly known as 
the wire-cut process, and the bricks as wire- 
cuts. Such bricks are usually better in shape 
than simple hand-moulded bricks, but other- 
wise resemble them in many ways. If the 
wires are not carefully watched, the bricks 
will have rough arrises; but the process is 
so simple, and is capable of turning out so 
many bricks, that it has become exceedingly 
popular, though the bricks are not so accu- 
rately shaped as those made by the stiff- 
plastic process, or as others to be described 
later, in which a press is used and each 
brick is moulded. 


Semi-dry Dry Process. 


The addition of water to clay in order to 
convert it into a plastic paste, and the neces- 
sity of removing this water before the brick 
could be sent to the kiln, have been con- 
sidered by many people to be a great waste 
of time and money. <A deeper knowledge 
and a wider experience of most British clays 
would soon convince them of the error of 
their judgment in most instances, but there 
are certain clays which can be worked satis- 
factorily without first being converted into 
a paste, and these may be treated by the 
semi-dry or dry process. These processes 
are only suitable for certain materials, chiefly 
of the shale class, in which it is not possible 
to develop more than a limited amount of 
plasticity. Such materials are ground to 
powder, placed in powerful mechanical 
presses, and formed into bricks which con- 
tain so little moisture that they may be taken 
direct from the machine to the kiln, and the 
labour of pugging and drying avoided. The 
best known bricks of this type are those 
made at Fletton, near Peterborough, but 
other districts in which suitable materials 
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| are found also produce similar bricks, as at 


Accrington, in Lancashire. 

As the clay possesses but little plasticity, 
it is necessary to use great force in the com- 
pression, and in some cases as many as four 
separate pressures are considered essential 
to bind the particles firmly together. 


Benefits of Machinery. 


One of the greatest benefits resulting from 
the introduction of machinery to the brick- 
making industry is the much larger range of 
Taw materials which it is now possible to 
use. Formerly it was only those clays which 
could be made into a plastic paste with 
comparatively little trouble that could be 
employed; but, with modern methods of 
crushing, grinding and mixing, it is now pos- 
sible, and in many instances preferable, to 
use materials which could not be employed 
before. 

The strong plastic clays used for hand 
brickmaking are always troublesome to dry, 
and must usually be mixed with some non- 
plastic material to prevent their shrinking 
excessively in the kiln. As a plentiful supply 
of sand or other non-plastic material is 
seldom found in the neighbourhood of such 
clays, the sources of suitable material are 
still further restricted unless machinery is 
employed. Many shales and other hard 
materials are really in the nature of clays 
which have been compressed by natural 
agencies, and if these can have the effects 
of the compression destroyed to a sufficient 
extent to enable good bricks to be made from 
them, they will often be found to possess 
distinct advantages over the more plastic 
clays. It is in the utilisation of these 
materials that the greatest progress has been 
made in modern clayworking, and it is in 
connection with this class of bricks that the 
greatest changes in the methods of manufac- 
ture have been necessary. 


Crushing Plant. 


No modern brick plant of large capacity 
would now be considered complete without 


a crushing plant, consisting of crushing rolls’ 


with or without an edge runner mill; and 
in some cases, where the materials are par- 
ticularly difficult, as many as three pairs of 
rolls and two edge runner mills, in addition 
to the brick-shaping machine, are used. 
Yet, although the use of machinery for 
preparing the clay has brought about great 
changes in the methods of manufacture, it is 
probable that the changes in the kilns used 
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The front of the building is glazed with dull green glazed bricks. 
whole of the general offices and drawing office are lined with tiles, 


The dressings are of polished granite. The 
The private offices and board-rooms are 


panelled in teak, 
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have been of equal, if not of greater, im- 
portance. 
Kiln Burning. 

Formerly, when kilns were used at all, 
they consisted of comparatively small cham- 
bers heated by a series of fires, the greater 
part of the heat produced being lost in the 
chimney. The bricks so made were in many 
instances baked rather than burned; and 
yet, in spite of their being what would nowa- 
days be termed under-fired, an average coal 
consumption of 1ocwt. per thousand bricks 
was considered normal. Now it is thought 
extravagant to use more than scwt. of coal 
for a thousand bricks, except in very small 
yards, which cannot avail themselves of 
modern advantages owing to their limited 
output. With some shales it is even pos- 
sible to use less than %cwt. of fuel! 

This great reduction in the cost of burn- 
ing has been brought about through the in- 
troduction into this country of a German 
kiln, designed by Frederick Hoffmann, in 
which the heat from one set of bricks was 
utilised to heat up other sets, and the loss 
of heat thus reduced to a minimum. Unfor- 
tunately, the original Hoffmann kiln was 
only suitable for the production of common 
bricks, as the fuel being distributed amongst 


the goods caused irregular heating and 
spoiled the colour, unless exceptionally 
skilled burners were employed: Within the 


past few years this difficulty of inferior colour 
has been completely overcome, and bricks of 
perfect colour, hardness, and strength can 
now be burned with as little fuel as is gene- 
tally thought to be possible only with the 
commonest bircks. The speed at which the 
burning is conducted has increased with 
great rapidity of late, though we are still a 
long way behind some of the German brick- 
makers in this respect. 

Most single kilns require several days to 
get up to the heat required for finishing the 
bricks, as the temperature must be raised 
very gradually or the bricks will twist or 
crack. 

In a continuous kiln they may take almost 
as long; but the speed of the fire may be 
increased enormously if proper arrangements 
are made and the output is sufficiently large. 
This is possible because in a continuous kiln 
the bricks are continually being put in and 
taken out, and the fire travels round and 
round and never goes out as in a single kiln, 
the temperature being raised in a perfectly 
steady and regular manner at any desired 
rate. 

The usual practice amongst British brick- 
makers is to allow the fire in a continuous 
kiln to travel at the rate of about 12ft. to 
16ft. in twenty-four hours,’ but this is far 
slower than need be the case if the kiln is 
properly designed. Many firms using con- 
tinuous kilns have not, however, departed 
noticeably from the original. Hoffmann 
design, except to lengthen the kiln some- 
what. By re-arranging the chambers, mak- 
ing them narrower and longer, it is easily 
possible, with clays that are not too plastic 
or dense, to allow the fire to travel at the 
rate of 128ft. per day of twenty-four hours. 
This wonderful speed is maintained in quite 
a number of German and Swiss works, but, 
so far as the writer is aware, only one Eng- 
es yard permits a fire speed of rooft, per 

ay. 


Advantages of Rapid Firing. 

So rapid a rate of firing has several advan- 
tages besides that of greater output, as the 
losses by radiation are reduced, and in 
various other ways fuel is saved and a 
better class of goods is obtained. At pre- 
sent, unfortunately, it is not possible to pro- 
duce goods of the best colour at this rapid 
rate; but as English kiln builders continue 
to improve their designs, there is but little 
doubt that within a few years the average 
speed of kiln firing will be greatly increased. 
This is the more probable, as it is not diffi- 
cult to alter many existing kilns so as to 
secure a more rapid travel of the fire. 

The secret lies, as already indicated, in the 
use of exceedingly long chambers before and 
behind the bricks under fire, so that the 
cooling and heating may be carried out 
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DESIGN FOR A BLOCK OF FOUR COTTAGES ARRANGED AROUND A CENTRAL WELL. 


Tooms are worked to make the length equal the diagonal of the breadth, and are kept as low as possible. 
a French or casement window to give access for cleaning, etc. 
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ARCHITECT. 
This design is worked out on the idea that a square enclosure is the cheapest to build, and four squares grouped together give the greatest area of ground\between groups.* The 


ANDREW MUIR, 


The windows to the well would be obscured, and one pantry_{would have 
We invite criticism of this design as to its practicability and saving of space. 


steadily. To attempt to increase the speed 
of travel without altering present kilns would 
result in failure. 

Kiln and Boiler Fans. 

The brick chimney has for many years 
been a useful landmark by which the stranger 
might identify the works, but the use of 
fans for producing the necessary draught in 
kilns and boilers is increasing steadily, and 
constitutes another recent change in the 
manufacture of bricks. When a fan is used, 
the manufacturer finds that he not only has 
a much better control over the working of 
_his kiln, but that he has a large amount of 
hot gas available from the boiler furnace, and 
this can be utilised in various ways for Cry- 
ing, etc. In the ordinary kiln with a chim- 
ney, the burner must depend to a large ex- 
tent on the weather, as in winter the draught 
is different from that in summer, and a 
heavy shower of rain greatly diminishes the 
drawing power of the chimney. All these 
disadvantages result in an irregular working 
of the fires in the kiln, and tend to spoil the 
product or to make its quality less regular 
than it would be if the draught were under 
better control. Further than this, the use 
of fans enables the burner to have plenty 
of draught at his disposal, and he is there- 
fore able to make more use of hot air and 
other by-products of his kiln than when he 
is dependent upon a chimney. 

The objections sometimes raised against 
fans are not so serious as conservative brick- 
makers often suppose, and a careful and 
unbiassed study of the subject will clearly 
show their advantages in many cases, though, 
in certain works where the output is small 
and the chimney draught ample, no purpose 
pa be served by the introduction of a 
an. 

Transporting Clay and Bricks. 

Nothing is more astonishing to the experi- 
enced brickmaker in a country yard than 
the great changes which have taken place 
in the means used for transporting clay and 
bricks. Formerly the wheelbarrow was the 
chief means employed for moving the clay, 
and this is still used in small yards and 
under certain conditions. In the larger yards 
the barrow has been largely, if not entirely, 
replaced by small cars or waggons running 
on a railway track and drawn by horses, 
ropes, or chains. In a few yards, overhead 
Topeways are erected, the material being 
carried in buckets suspended from an over- 
head rope. This method is particularly con- 
venient when the clay pit is separated from 
the works by one or more fields or by a 
river, or where intermediate objects rrevent 
a direct tramline being laid. 

Clay Getting. 

The manner in which the clay is mined 
has also undergone a series of remarkable 
changes during the last quarter of a cen- 


tury. The pick and spade are still used 
where the clay is of a variable character and 
needs careful selection, but most yards now 
use some kind of blasting powder to break 
down large quantities of material at a time, 
so that they may be loaded direct into the 
waggons. In some of the largest brickyards, 
where the clay deposit admits it, the material 
is dug by powerful steam excavators, which 
will dig a ton of material at a single stroke. 
Where these can be used, the cost of getting 
the clay is reduced to less than a quarter 
of its former figure. 

In short, the brickmaking business has 
undergone not one but many revolutionary 
changes within recent years, those just men- 
tioned by no means exhausting the list. 


NOTES ON PAINTING AND 
DECORATION. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, a member appeared to 
throw cold water on the efforts that are to 
be made through a section of the Science 
Committee to produce a standard of quality 
for materials used in the preparation of 
paints. Yet the work undertaken is of a most 
important character, both to architects and 
their clients. 

* * * 

Doubtless it will take a great deal of time 
to investigate all the materials used in 
paint-making ; but if only the most important 
are dealt with at first, even this approach 
to the subject will be of very decided advan- 
tage. The fact is that architects as a body 
know less about paints than they do about 
any other material used in building. It is 
perhaps natural that thiqg should be so, 
because practically every other material 
enters into the construction of the building, 
whereas paint is ‘added only either to 
beautify or to preserve. If the concrete, 
the bricks, or the stone used in da structure 
are inferior, the fabric suffers from the be- 
gining; but if the paint is bad, the only 
serious consequence is that repainting be- 
comes necessary in a shorter time than 
would otherwise be the case. 

* * * 


Many architects appear to think that so 
long as pure white lead, pure linseed oil, 
and pure turpentine are used in a paint, 
they are absolutely safe. But what is pure 
white lead? It is only a few years since 
it was decided in a law court that sulphate 
of lead might properly be sold as white lead, 
although for centuries hydro-carbonate of 
lead has always been recognised as white 
lead proper. And, assuming that the lead 


is pure hydro-carbonate, it may yet be so | 
coarsely ground as to yield a very bad paint | 


indeed. 


| 
| 


It is true that in the case of certain colours 
such as the lakes, Brunswick green, etc., it 
would be very difficult indeed to form a 
standard; but, on the other hand, many 
colours are quite definite in their composi- 
tion, as, for example, chrome yellow, which 
is pure chromate of lead. One might give 
many similar instances. Then, again, as to 
linseed oil, there is a wide difference in 
quality, even among those oils which have 
not been purposely adulterated. The use 
here of the word “purposely” needs a little 
explanation. 

* * * 


The system of producing the oil by cooking 
the flax seed, expressing the oil under heavy 
hydraulic presses, and the subsequent refin- 
ing, 1s practically the same at all mills; but 
in one important particular there may be a 
vast difference. In a few cases the seed is 
prepared for crushing just as it comes off the 
barges; and in not a few instances this seed 
is small and unripe. In the best mills, how- 
ever, the seed is screened three times, and it 
is an ‘‘eye-opener”’ to see the large quantity 
of dust, dirt, and foreign seed—mustard, 
hemp, etc.—that is thus extracted. Compar- 
ing these two cases, can one say that no 
standard is required for oil? 

* * * 


With regard to turpentine, the high prices 
which prevailed about a year ago caused 
all sorts of adulterated goods to be put on 
the market, while it brought about the pro- 
duction of many substitutes, some of which 
may be used instead of American turps, and 
are literally “just as good.” As a matter 
of fact, benzine may be employed instead 
of turpentine without.bad effects, excepting 
for flatted work, when it will be found to 
evaporate so quickly as to give rise to un- 
sightly laps. 

* * * 

The Science Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
have, therefore, in the paint question, a 
subject which has needed attention for many 
years past. The hope is that they will not 
get discouraged because of the immense 
amount of facts they will be compelled to 
get together. . 


The Circular Railway, which serves some 
portions of Berlin and its suburbs, was the 
scene of a curious accident on August rgth.. 
An iron tower, 28oft. high, situated on the 
premises of the Imperial Gas Company, at 
Schéneberg, which are skirted by the line, 
collapsed just as a train was passing by. A 
quantity of the wreckage fell on to the last 
compartment of the train, causing Injuries 
to a number of passengers. None were 
killed. 
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In Parliament. 


os 


By our Gallery Representative. 


Strastural Alterations to Burlington House. 

Mr. Courthope asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works what was the original cost 
of Burlington House; and what sums had 
subsequently been expended on_ structural 
and other alterations to this building. 

Mr. Harcourt: The total cost of the block 
of buildings known as Burlington House, 
now occupied by the Royal Academy, the 
Learned Societies, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, was £435,212. The trustees are re- 
sponsible for the cost of all repairs to the 
portion occupied by the Royal Academy. 
There has been no charge on public funds 
on account of structural alterations to the 
portion occupied by the learned societies. 
Various alterations were executed for the 
London University at a cost of £4,051, in- 
cluding fittings, etc., and upon the transfer of 
that part of the building to the Civil Service 
Commission the works of adaptation cost 
£14,016. 

An Irish College System Postponed. 


Mr. T. W. Russell informed Mr. John 
O’Donnell that in June, 1907, a sum of 
£10,000 was provisionally allocated by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture for the erec- 
tion of an agricultural college at Athenry. 
Owing to the unsettled state of the district, 
action in regard to the expenditure of this 
money was indefinitely postponed, and the 
Department were unable to say when, if 
ever, any portion of the said sum would be 
expended for the purpose for which it was 
allocated. 

Labour Exchange Buildings. 

Mr. Claude Hay desired information from 
the First Commissioner of Works as to the 
expenditure of £9,339 for providing buildings 
under the Labour Exchanges Bill during the 
next eight months. 


( 


Mr. Harcourt replied that the total esti- 
mated cost oi staff was £7,839, made up as 
follows :—Professional assistance, including 
architectural and engineering assistants and 
draughtsmen, £6,767; technical assistance 
for furniture, £360; seven second division 
clerks, £370; four assistant clerks, £170; 
two female typists, £85; one shorthand 
writer, £87; total, £7,839. The balance of 
£1,500, making up the total estimate of 
£49,339, Was in respect of travelling expenses. 
Mr. Harcourt added, in reply to another 
question, that it would not be in the public 
interest to state the items comprised in the 
sum of £4,500 to be voted for renting build- 
ings, etc., for labour exchanges. 

Trafford Park Improvements. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicks asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he was aware that 
about £250,000 had been spent in the pre- 
paration of Trafford Park for development, 
little of which sum would obtain exemption 
as roads or sewers under Clause 1o of the 
Finance Bill; and, if so, what steps he pro- 
posed to take to prevent such estate incurring 
the undeveloped land tax, in view of the 
terms of Clause 10 as now amended. Mr. 
Hobhouse replied: ‘‘I may remind the hon. 
member that under Clause 14, subsection 4 
(a), the Commissioners are to allow, as de- 
ductions from the site value of any land, any 
part of the value which is proved to be 
directly attributable to works executed for 
the purpose of improving the value of the 
land as building land or for any business, 
trade, or industry other than agriculture.’’ 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks asked if the hon. gentle- 
man was aware that, according to the amend- 
ment made in Clause to last week, the ex- 
emption was limited to expenditure made 
within ro years, and that the bulk of the 
Trafford Park improvements would not fall 
within that period. Mr. Hobhouse replied : 
‘No sir, I am not aware of that. I am in- 
formed that the deduction which I mentioned 
under Clause 14 practically relieved the 
Trafford Park estate of all that of which it 
is entitled to be relieved.” 
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Building Bills Abandcned. 


The ‘‘Massacre of the Innocents” an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister last Friday 
is fatal to the Buildings and Engineering 
Works Bill, to the Check-weighing Bill, and 
to the London Electric Supply Bill. The 
Government, however, is to proceed with 
the Housing and Town Planning Bill, the 
House-letting (Scotland) Bill, and the Elec- 
tric Lighting Acts Amendment Bill. 


The foundations of a villa, indubitably 
Roman, have been discovered in the marshes 
adjoining the new Ebbsfleet Pleasure Ground 
recently opened at Northfleet, and little 
more than a stone’s throw from the confines 
of the flint field, the treasures of which are 
not yet exhausted. 
rough red tile pavements have been un- 
covered, and a quantity of pottery and vases 
have been discovered, together with a Roman 
well some 12ft deep. The land is the pro- 
perty of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers (Limited), who are excavating 
chalk there, but to further the cause of anti- 
quarian knowledge the covering earth is 
being carefully removed by a skilled work- 
man under supervision. The discovery is of 
great antiquarian interest, as there is every 
reason to believe that innumerable Roman 
remains are buried in this part of Kent. The 
nomenclature of the surrounding district 
points strongly to extensive settlements of 
the Ancient Britons and the Danes. Watling 
Street passes through the woods higher up 
the hill not more than half a mile distant, 
and Roman stations are known to have 
existed at Southfleet and at Springhead. In 
the time of the Romans a creek, which ran 
from the river to Swanscombe, was navig- 
able, and this may account for the preva- 
lence of Roman remains, the value of which 
has been so greatly increased by the dis- 
covery of the Roman station or settle- 
ment. 
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Works in Progress and 
Completed. 


ALBURY.—The church. of St., Mary, a 
very ancient edifice situated on high ground 
overlooking the valley of the Ash rivulet, has 
recently been undergoing restoration, the 
chancel having received the most careful at- 
tention. The church is built of flint with 
stone dressings in the Early English style of 
Gothic architecture, and probably dates from 
the earliest part of the thirteenth century. 
The church consists of chancel, nave, aisles, 
south porch, and an embattled western 
tower containing three bells. The sum of 
£3,000 has been devoted to the work of re- 
storation, which has been carried out under 
the supervision of an eminent ecclesiastical 
architect, Mr. W. J. Parker. 

ALTRINCHAM.—The new extension of 
the public baths which were originally de- 
signed by Messrs G. Worthington and Sons, 
of Manchester, was opened recently. The 
addition has been designed by Mr. Percy L. 
Lodge, of Manchester, and has been erected 
at a cost of £4,500. The total cost of the 
building now amounts to £10,000. 

ANNATHILL.—A new school of the cen- 
tral hall type, to accommodate 300 children, 
has been opened here. Ample room has 
been allowed for future extension. 

ATTERCLIFFE.—The work of restoring 
the old chapel at Attercliffe with a view to 
using it as a mission station is now far ad- 
vanced. All the old features of the ancient 
structure have been retained, this being 
specially kept in view by the architect, Mr. 
Webster. The builders are Messrs. James 
Fidler and Sons. 

BOLTON.—The erection of the new 
church of St. Philip’s, which, including the 
boundary wall, is estimated to cost £5,000, 
is now proceeding. The site provides for a 
church, a school, and a vicarage, and has 
cost £2,000. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for about 550 worshippers in the 
church, which is the only part of the scheme 
at present contemplated. The builder is Mr. 
R. J. Tyson, of this town. 

CROMER.—The foundation stone of a 
new Wesleyan Church to be erected here, has 
been laid. The church, which will consist 
of a nave and transepts, is the design of Mr. 
A. F. Scott. The total cost of the building 
will approximate £4,000. Mr. Herbert Bul- 
len is the contractor. 

DUNDEE.—The new central reading room 
which is to be erected shortly from the de- 
signs of Mr. James Thomson, the city archi- 
tect, is the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and 
will involve a sum of £37,000. The site has 
been given by Sir William Ogilvy Dalgleish, 
Bart. The building is in the English Renais- 
sance style, andis crowned bya dome, rising 
to a height of nearly 100ft., at the base of 
which sculptured figures representing litera- 
ture, art, science, and sculpture, are 
placed. The list of contractors is as fol- 
lows :—Mason work, D. K. Symington, Dun- 
dee; steel work, Fleming Bros., Glasgow ; 
joiner work, John Stewart and Sons, Dun- 
dee; painter work, Allan Boath, Dundee; 
plumber work, J. Farquharson and Sons, 
Dundee ; slater work, Chas. Brand, Dundee ; 
glazier work, Donald and Smith, Dundee ; 
heating, David Keay, Dundee; fittings, Geo. 
C. Aimer and Son, Dundee; plaster work, 
Alexander Reoch, Dundee; electric installa- 
tion, Maxwell, Son, and Co., Dundee. 

‘FLEETWOOD.—The new Empire Theatre 
and Hippodrome, which was opened re- 
cently, is built externally of imitation 
Carrara marble. The total seating accom- 
modation of the building is 800, of which 
number, ninety are disposed of by the grand 
circle. The theatre has been erected accord- 
ing to the plans prepared by Mr. Albert 
Winstanley, of Manchester, and St. Annes. 

HALIFAX.—The new church of St. 
Hilda’s now in course of erection, will ac- 
commodate 600 persons, and is to cost £6 484, 
exclusive of the land, which has been bought 
for £350. The amount in hand or promised 
is £4,605 7s., including £1,000 each from 
Diocesan Societies, Mr. J. T. Ramsden, and 
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the Sanderson Trust, £500 from the Halifax 
Church Extension Society, and £200 from 
the Church Building Society. 

KESWICK.—A Rochdale cotton spinner 
has initiated a scheme for the erection of 
artisan cottages on the garden city plan at 
Keswick. Tenders have already been ac- 
cepted for the building of 23 houses, the 
rents of which will vary from £10 to £25. 
The scheme will cost £4,000. 

LEIGH.—The foundation stone of a new 
Congregational Church was recently laid. 
The new buildings, which replace an old 
iron structure, will cost £5,000. 

LONDON.—It is stated that on October 1 
the Lord Mayor will open the new Technical 
College in Tower Bridge Road, which the 
generosity of the Leathersellers’ Company 
has provided. The college, having a front- 
age to Tower Bridge Road and backing on 
to Tanner Street, Bermondsey, commands a 
most central and convenient position. The 
freehold has cost nearly £10,000, and the 
building and equipment of the college will 
require a similar sum, so that altogether the 
new Technical College represents a gift of 
£20,000. ; 

LONDON.—A garage which is _ being 
erected by the “Daily Mail,’’ at Wormwood 
Scrubs, for the purpose of housing the 
Clement-Bayard airship during its visit to 


London, is estimated to cost £5,000. The 
building is to be in perfect readiness by 
August 30. The builders are Messrs. RS 


Moreland and Sons, Ltd. 

MIRFIELD.—An elementary school, half 
of which is for babies, and half for infants, 
was opened recently. Each portion has its 
central hall, around which are placed _ the 
classrooms. The various contracts have been 
carried out as follows:—Builders, Messrs. 
John Brown and Sons, Bingley ; joiners, 
Messrs. Halliday and Glew, Queensbury ; 
plasterers, Messrs. Bancroft and Sons, Hali- 
fax; plumber. Mr. H. Lindley, Leeds. _ 

NEWPORT.—The erection of a new higher 
elementary school, designed by Mr. (Gen OG 
Ward, the borough architect, is shortly to be 
commenced. 

SANDGATE.—The foundations for the 
centenary memorial to Sir John Moore at 
Sandgate are now being put in. The 
memorial shaft has been quarried, and is 
being worked with a view to being in posi- 
tion by September 23. The bronze bust of 
Sir John Moore will be on the side of the 
monument facing Shorncliffe Camp. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—The infants’ depart- 
ment of the Mowbray Council School was 
opened recently, having cost about £6,800, 
exclusive of land, furnishing, and _profes- 
sional charges. 
ten classrooms grouped round a central hall, 
accommodating altogether 600 children. Mr. 
Henry Grieves, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect, 
and Messrs. Stephen Sheriff and Sons, 
South Shields, are the general contractors. 
Mr. L. R. Todd has acted as clerk of the 
works. 


Proposed New Works. 


ABERDEEN.—At the latest reported 
meeting of the Plans Committee of Aber- 
deen Town Council, six sets of plans were 
submitted, representing work of the aggre- 
gate value of £2,500. The plans were for 
the erection of three dwelling houses, and 
for sundry alterations and repairs. It is 
stated that the Episcopalians in the diocese 
of Aberdeen and Orkney are desirous of 
establishing a cathedral church, the diocese 
being the only one in Scotland that is with- 
out a cathedral. St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, 
is favoured as being the most suitable 
building for the purpose. Certain struc- 
tural alterations would be necessary, and 
these would include the removal of the gal- 
leries and the extension of the west gable. 

ACHNACARRY.—Plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers for a 
new church which it is proposed to build 
ite in connection with the Church of Scot- 
and. 
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BARNES, SURREY.—Plans forthe fol- 
lowing works have been recommended by 
committee for the approval of the Barnes 
District Council: lavatory, Mill Lodge, 
Lonsdale Road, Messrs. Harrods, Ltd.; 
eleven houses, Martindale, Mortlake, Mr. 
H. Burridge; sixty-seven houses and two 
shops, Milton Road, Church Path, and 
Sheen Lane, Mr. Archibald “Stanley; one 
house, Deanhill Road, Mr. R. B. Rowell; 
alterations and additions to 339, Upper Rich- 
mond Road, Mr. J. Baxter; addition to 
house, Vicarage Road, Mr. R. B. Rowell; 
alterations and additions to 40, Station- 
Road, Mr. Frederick Smith; six flats, Lower 
Richmond Road, Messrs. E. Beach and Co. ; 
additions to coach-house adjoining Cleve- 
land Hall, Mr. G. W. Smith; seven shops 
and ten flats, Castelnau, Mr. Arthur W. 
Osborn. 

BLACKBURN.—The congregation of St. 
Peter’s R.C. parish, Mill Hill, Blackburn, 
have in hand £2,100 towards the erection 
of a new church which is estimated to cost 
46,000, but must raise at least £900 more 
before building operations can begin, and 
they hope to realise this amount by means 
of a bazaar. 

BRADFORD. — Three gentlemen — the 
Lord Mayor of Bradford, Mr. Jacob Moser, 
and Mr. Joseph Craven, have each given 
£5,000 to start the fund for the erection of 
a new infirmary for Bradford, for which 
purpose an endeavour will be made to raise 
£100,000. 

CLEVELEYS, LANCS.—The new church 
of St. Andrew, Cleveleys, for which designs 
have been prepared by Mr. R. H. Cunliffe, 
of Accrington, is to cost £5,000, and to seat 
550. A vicarage and Sunday school are 
also to be built. 

CLYDEBANK.—Warrant has been granted 
to the City and Provincial Heritable Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hope-street, Glasgow, to erect 
seven four-storey tenements of shops and 
dwelling-houses in Kilbowie Road and Slip- 
road, Clydebank; also for the erection of a 
Congregational Church at Radnor Park, and 
Mr. Walter Kidd was granted permission to 
erect a double villa in Park Road, Dalmuir. 

DUNDEE.—Among the plans that have 
been recently submitted for the consideration 
of the City Engineer are those for new centre 
reading-rooms that the Town Council pro- 
pose to erect in Ward Road and Barrack 
Street. 

FARNWORTH.—Mr. Lomax has been in- 
structed to proceed with the working plans, 
specifications, and quantities for the new 
Carnegie library that is to be erected here 
at a cost of £5,000. 

LOFTUS.—It has been proposed to erect a 
new school here, at a cost of £3,500, but 
the ratepayers have held a meeting protesting 
against the expense. The Council have de- 
cided to consider the matter at a special 
committee meeting. 

MORECAMBE.—The Town Council have 
approved of a scheme for widening the 
promenade from the Winter Gardens to the 
West End Pier to a uniform width of Solt. ; 
to build a new sea wall from a point oppo- 
site Highfield to the West End Pier; to 
double the tramway track in order to afford 
greater facilities for the working ot the sys- 
tem; and to erect new bandstands an: con- 
struct underground lavatories and sheiters. 
The whole work is estimated to cost £13,000. 
and is to be put in hand as early as pos- 
sible, in order that it may te ccimpleted for 
the opening of next season. 

NEWPORT, CO: MAYO —Theiate sMz.- 
Martin Carey has left £10,000 for the erec- 
tion of a Roman Catholic Church here. 

ROMFORD.—Plans receutly approved by 
the Romford Urban District Council include 
those for a theatre in the Swan Field, for 
Mr is Cottrell: 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—The «question of the 
extension of the Town Hall has been re- 
ferred to the Council in committee, the 
assessor in the recent competition having 
stated that in his opinion the proposed ex- 
penditure of £25,000 on the work was hardly 
adequate to the requirements. 
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Notes and News. 


There are prospects of better times for the 
building trade in Dundee. Schedules are 
issued for the £12,500 contract for the Cen- 
tral Reading Room, and the schedules are to 
be issued shortly for the £3,000 contract 
for the construction of the Blackscroft 
Library. Tenders are also being received 
for excavations at Caldrum Street Baths. 
It is also expected the Town Council will be 
asked to sanction the recommencement of 
work at Kinghorne Road. 

x * 


We are informed that, as from July 31st, 
1909, the firms trading as the Imperial Auto- 
matic Light, Ltd., the Standard Acetylene 
Co., Messrs. Hussons, Ltd., the Master 
Acetylene Co., will trade as Imperial Light, 
Limited, acetylene engineers, 123, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. Departments: Acety- 
lene installations with “Standard” plants; 
Imperial lights, windproof acetylene flares 
and hand lamps; oxy-acetylene welding and 
cutting work, or installations for same, Car- 
bide, and purifying materials. 


* 


If the local reporter is to be-trusted, a 
curious performance was given by the gen- 
tleman who ceremonially ‘“‘cut the first sod” 
for the foundations of a new church at Hali- 
fax. “Mr. Taylor was presented with a 
handsome spade, suitably inscribed, and a 
barrow, with which he cut the sod and 
wheeled it away in a decidedly workmanlike 
manner.” Workmen certainly do strange 
things in the misapplication of implements, 
but we refuse to concede that it was ‘“‘de- 
cidedly workmanlike” to cut the sod with a 
barrow. 

* * * 

The City of London, now that the Traffic 
Bill has received the Royal assent, has be- 
come its own traffic authority, with large 
powers of dealing with the many problems 
that beset the subject. Whether it will con- 
fine its attention to the relief of congestion 
by the better regulation of existing routes— 
that is, by forbidding the obstruction by 
travellers’ broughams, brewers’ drays, coal 
wagons, and costers’ barrows—or whether it 
will also adopt the more heroic treatment 
that may be roughly indicated as street im- 
provement, remains to be seen. Probably 
nothing drastic will be done until the fate of 
the Town Planning Bill is ascertained ; but, 
in any case, the Corporation has now the 
ypportunity of making London what it 
should be—a model business centre. 


* * * 

“A Small Owner” writes the following 
rather strong letter to the ‘“‘Morning Post :” 
“Not the least atrocious of the many 
abominable proposals of the Government is 
that of taxing brick earth as a mineral. Many 
a small owner has paid a high price for a 
few acres of land for the purpose of extract- 
ing the brick earth from it and making bricks 


ROBERT 
ADAMS, 


Engineer Patentee 
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as a means of livelihood, and to tax him 
upon his laborious undertaking will be un- 
just and oppressive. Besides, such a tax 
must raise the price of bricks and conse- 
quently of dwellings. Already it is impos 
sible to build good cottages for farm 
labourers without putting up with quite un- 
remunerative interest on the outlay, because 
those men cannot afford to pay rents high 
enough to render the undertaking qn ordinary 
commercial one, and Mr. Lloyd George pro- 
poses, in his reply to Mr. Montgomery, pub- 
lished in your issue of August 18, to render 
the difficulty of housing the working classes 
worse than ever.” 
ee ee 

The foundations for the centenary 
memorial to Sir John Moore at Sandgate are 
now being put in near the coastguard station, 
on the site of which the hero of Corunna re- 
sided while training the troops at Shorn- 
cliffe. The memorial shaft has been quar- 
ried, and is being worked with a view to 
its being in position by September 23. The 
bronze bust by Professor Bonanni will be 
on the side facing Shorncliffe Camp. 


Insurance. 


Free £500 Accident Insurance Coupons 
have this week been sent to the following : 


Subscribers to ‘The Bullders’ Journal” are 
entitled to a Free Insurance for £600. Every 
subscriber should apply for this, sending a 
postcard with the name of the newsagent 
with whom the order has been placed. Sub- 
scrikers can also obtain a General Acoldent 
and Sickness Insurance (the “ Lighthouse” 
policy) at a reduced premium, which it. 
cludes the Annual Subscription to thie 
Journal. A pamphlet giving full partiowlars 
can be obtained free on application. 


J. E. C. S. (St. Monans), G. T. B. (Wrexham), 
S. W. (Sowerby Bridge), W. T. (Galashiels), E. 3. 


(Oldham), J. F. N. H. (Barnstaple), A. H. N. 
(Wakefield), A. O. J. (Birmingham), W. J. W. R. 
(Belfast), E. W. K. (Lewisham), J. J. (Brixton), 
E. J. M. A. (London, W.), T: S. HM. (Oldham); 


A. N. (Leeds), A. C. (Hornsey), G. R. C. (Leices- 
ter), J. J. H. (Loughborough), B. G. (Openshaw), 
H. G. (Liverpool), J. E. B. (Sherbourne), J. H. 
(Manchester), G. B. (Aberdare), D. McD. (Ding- 
wall), H. B. (London, N.), W. S. (Sunderland), 
W. C. H. (Manchester), C. R. T. (Kenilworth), 
F. C. (Winchester), J. W. F. (Wellingborough). 
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BURDENSOME REGULATIONS. 


A draft regu ation issued by the Home Office provides that employers shall, for the prevention of lead-poisoning, 
supply painters and plumbers with soap, nail-brushes, towels, and wash-basins, and that the workman shall use 


them, and also wear overalls, 
The Employer: 


The Employed: Right you are, Guvynor. 


Now, then, Smith, get off to the job, and don’t forget to wash your hands. 
I’ve got the paraffinalia, but how can I carry the paint ? 


SPECIALIST 


for the Complete Equipment of 
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— See Page 705 for — 
GEARING, FITTINGS, &c. 


Piease Write for New Catalogue. 
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ROBERT ADAMS’ “CROWN VICTOR” SPRING HINGE, 
with sileat check actioa—showing its unequalled opening capacity. 
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MONTHLY OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION. 


_There is nothing of consequence to report 
since the half-yearly meeting in July; all 


Matters arising out of that meeting have 
been put in_hand. 


Labour Exchanges. 

_ Matters of importance, however, are com- 
ing forward, arising out of the present legis- 
lation for the formation of labour exchanges, 
and in connection therewith the scheme for 
insurance against unemployment, the build- 
ing trade being one of the industries 
scheduled for the application of those 
measures. 

; As regards the labour exchanges, the idea 
1s to substitute for the present methods of 
taking on workmen at the works, shop, or 
job, the method of applying to the labour 
exchanges for the number and class of men 
required. A little consideration will make 
it apparent that such a change of custom 
will demand some self-denial on the part of 
builders and their foremen, who have 
hitherto had the labour seek them wherever 


the work was going on, and have been able 
to select and test workmen until they had 
secured a fairly efficient manning of their 
job. 

The Board of Trade are, very wisely, con- 
sulting representative men among _ the 
organised employers and workmen before 
drafting the regulations under which these 
exchanges are to be formed, with the object 


_ of securing the most simple and practicable 


arrangements and avoiding pitfalls such as 
might mar the working of the scheme. As 
far as possible, fuli regard will, it is under- 
stood, be paid to existing customs in the 
respective trades, but great tact and much 
loyal co-operation on the part of both em- 
ployers and workmen will be needed to bring 
about so radical a change in the method of 
taking on workmen. 

The regulations will be eventually sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the various 
parties affected, and their suggestions con- 
sidered before final issue. 


Unemployment Insurance, 

The unemployment insurance scheme will 
involve a contribution from the employers of 
our industry equal to perhaps tos. to Iss. 
per £100 of wages paid. The idea seems to 
be that in some way the employers, by sup- 
porting the labour exchanges, and so aiding 
in the better distribution of whatever labour 
work is going, will be helping materially in 
keeping down the cost ‘of the insurance 
against unemployment, and thereby keep 
down the amount of.their own contributions 
thereto. How thisis to be brought about has 
not yet been made quite clear, but doubtless 
it will be fully explained when the prelimin- 
ary conferences with employers take place. 

Annual Conference of Secretaries. 

The secretaries generally are reminded 
that the conference of secretaries will take 
place on October 19th at Leeds, and that 
the undersigned is very desirous of receiving 
suggestions for the agenda. So far, very few 
are to hand.—A. G. WHITE, Secretary. 
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Secretary: James Denver, Cromwell 
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The following is Mr. J. B. Johnson’s re- 
port to the Northern Centre on the recent 
negotiations leading to a further amendment 
of the National Agreement between the 
“Employers” and the National Association 
of Operative Plasterers, which, it will be 
remembered was accepted at the Portsmouth 
meeting of the National Federation on July 
2USL. 


Buildings, 


The first agreement dated 1899, Mr. John- 
son states, was drafted and signed at the 
termination of a national lock-out in that 


year. Before the lock-out took place, the 
employers issued a manifesto specifying the 
points at issue with the N.A.O.P., which may 
be summarised as follows:—1, the N.A.O.P. 
LeqQuilLe @tOLemen tO «JOINS UnlONis), 2.eeetbe 
N.A.O.P. require limitation of apprentices ; 
3, the N.A.O.P. boycott certain employers, 
print and circulate black lists of same; 4, 


the N.A.O.P. refuse to work with non- 
unionists; 5, the N.A.O.P. se Pe as to 
demarcation of work; 6, the N.A.O.P. object 


to submit all trade disputes to a conference 
with employers before stoppage of work. 
Under the first agreement—that of 1899— 
only two of the points at issue, viz. No. a 
“disputes as to demarcation of work,’ and 
No. 3, “blacklisting of employers,” were 
dealt with satisfactorily. No. 2, ‘‘limitation 
of apprentices,’ was compromised by the 
employers agreeing that no employer should 
engage any additional apprentices to the 
trade while the number of his apprentices 
exceeded 1 apprentice to 4 journeymen. 
This arrangement still holds good, and in 
the new agreement the attention of local 
committees is directed to see that apprentices 


do not leave one employer for another in 
any irregular manner. 
No. 1. “Foremen.’—This point is now 


settled upon the following basis—that fore- 
men regularly employed as such shall be at 


liberty to join the union or not, as they 
please. 
No 4. “Refusal of the operatives to work 


with non-unionists or defaulters.””-—Under the 
new agreement, the operatives have agreed 
to cancel any objection to work with a de- 


faulter, providing the default has occurred 
prior to the year 1899. 
No. 6.—Under the new agreement, a// 


trade disputes are to be submitted to a con- 
ference of employers and operatives before 
any woppage of work can take place under 
any ,7etext whatever. Six days are allowed 
to locally consider disputes; and in case an 
agreement not reached, an appeal can 
take place to a National Committee, for 
which ten days are allowed. The commit- 
tees, both local and national, are to meet at 
least once a year, and provision is made for 
rules of procedure on the lines of the 
National Conciliation Boards in the other 
branches of the building trades. When the 
agreement was amended in the year 1904, a 
new rule was agreed upon, providing that 
employers were not to be called upon to pay 
more than the local standard rate of wages 
to men taken on at a job. 


is 


Lancashire, Cheshire and North 
Wales Federation. 

At the annual general meeting of the Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and North Wales Federa- 
tion, held in Manchester on June aist, Mr. 
William Cooke, jun., plasterer, Preston, was 
elected president for the ensuing year in 
succession to Mr. William Bullen, Liv erpool. 

Before vacating the chair, Mr. W. Bullen, 
on behalf of the local associations and his 
colleagues on the administrative committees, 
presented the retiring hon. treasurer with a 
gold watch and chain, together with an il- 
luminated address in album form. -oNr. 
Bullen, in making the presentation, spoke in 
high terms of Mr. Marshall and the services 
he had rendered the Federation, and, having 
read the address, handed it to Mr. Marshall, 
together with the watch and chain. 


Mr. Marshall, in reply, expressed the great 
pleasure it gave him to be with the federated 
representatives once more; he was not an 
orator ; and to say that he was much obliged | 
was but feebly to express his feelings. Most 
people were able to buy themselves a watch, 
but money could not buy the good feeling 
expressed by that meeting in appreciation of 
his services. The Federation, he proceeded, 
had in its early days passed through bad 
times financially, but he was pleased to see 
that he left it with a balance of over £1,000 
in hand. He was sure the members of the 
Administrative Committee with whom he had 
worked so long were doing their utmost for 
the good of the trade, and he would always 


bear in pleasant remembrance the many 
friends he had made during his term of 
office. Amidst loud applause, he concluded 


his remarks by thanking all those who had 


contributed to give him so handsome a 
present. 

Mr. Thonas Meadows, Stockport, was 
elected senior vice-president, and Mr. Frank 
Woods, Bolton, junior vice-president. Mr. 
Thomas Woolfenden, Rochdale, was ap- 
pointed’ hon. treasurer. 

The other officers and committees were 


duly elected according to rule. 


LIVERPOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: Bertram B. Moss. 


The Belgian master builders arrived at 
Liverpool on August 9th. The visitors, who 
included sixteen ladies, numbered altogether 
ninety-six. They left their homes in Ant- 
werp, Brussels, and Ghent on Sunday morn- 
ing, August 8th, and, travelling by way of 
Ostend and Dover, reached London the same 
evening. They did not, however, remain in 
the metropolis, but came direct to Liverpool, 
arriving there in the small hours of Monday 
morning. 

The Reception Committee was formed by 
the Liverpool Master Builders’ Association, 
and consisted of Mr. Frank Griffiths, presi- 
dent; Mr. R. Arthur Costain and Mr. Charles 
Tomkinson, senior and junior vice-presidents 
respectively ; Mr. R. Stevenson Jones, trea- 
surer ; Mr. Bertram B. Moss, secretary; Mr. 


J. B. Johnson, Mr. N. R. Stirling, Mr. 
Samuel Fowler; Mr. Otto Heinrich, who 
acted as honorary interpreter, Councillor 


John Dawson (Huddersfield), and Mr. A. G. 
White, secretary of the National Federation 
of Building Trade Employers of Great Britain 
and Ireland. These gentlemen, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, the 
tourist agents, arranged a comprehensive 
programme covering the whole of the day. 
Notwithstanding that they had only been 
able to obtain a few hours’ sleep, the visitors 
were ready at half-past nine in the morning 
for a drive round the city, the gentlemen 
named, together with Mr. T. D. Alderson 
and Mr. Miles Mason, Messrs. Cook’s repre- 
sentatives, accompanying the party to point 
out the various places of interest. The 
route had been selected with a view of em- 
bracing all the chief architectural features 
of the city. Glimpses were obtained in the 
first instance of St. George’s Hall and the 
magnificent range of municipal buildings in 
William Brown Street, and then such insti- 
tutions as the Exchange Buildings, the New 
Cotton Exchange, the Town Hall, the Queen 
Victoria Memorial, were passed in review. 
The drive was continued up Hardman Street 
and Myrtle Street, where are situate the 
School for the Blind, the Philharmonic Hall, 
and the new Children’s Infirmary, to Sefton 
Park. There the party alighted and walked 
up to the Palm House. On the return to 
town, a call was made at St. James’ Mount, 
and some time was spent in an inspection 
of the new Liverpool Cathedral, by permis- 
sion of the Cathedral Committee and of the 
contractors, Messrs. R. Morrison and Sons. 
For luncheon the visitors were divided 
into two parties, one sitting down under the 
presidency of Mr. Griffiths at the Adelphi 
Hotel, and the other at the Hotel St. George 
under the chairmanship of Mr. R. Arthur 
Costain. At each sitting the visitors very 
cordially pledged the health of the presi- 
dent and members of the Liverpool Master 
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Builders’ Association, their spokesman at 
- the Hotel St. George being Mr. Hesbain, the 
president of the Antwerp Association. 

For the afternoon a trip was arranged on 
the Overhead Railway to the Canada Dock, 
where the Celtic was inspected by permission 
- of the White Star Company. On returning 
the party viewed the new Royal Liver Offices 
and the new offices of the Dock Board, and 
then proceeded to the landing stage, and 
embarked on the Dock Board’s steamer 
Galatea for a cruise on the river. This proved 
. one of the most enjoyable and interesting 
features of the day’s outing, and the visitors 
expressed their keen appreciation of the cour- 
tesy extended to them by the Dock Board 
in placing the vessel at their disposal. In 
the evening seats were booked at the second 
~ house at the Empire. From Liverpool the 
visitors proceeded to Sheffield (see the report 
from the Sheffield Association, given below), 
. and thence they went to London, as recorded 
in last week’s issue. 


BARNSLEY ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: J. Denton. 

The monthly meeting of Barnsley Associa- 
tion was held at the King’s Head Hotel, on 
Wednesday, August 11th, the president and 
senior vice-president (Councillor G. 
Haigh and Mr. E. Broley), with Councillor 
W. G. England, J.P., being present at Shef- 
- field in connection with the reception of the 
Belgian delegates, and the junior vice-presi- 
-dent (Mr. C. D. Potter) being confined to 
his house from injuries received in a trap 
accident, the chair was taken by Mr. J. 
Smith, who was supported by twelve 


; members. 


A letter was read from Mr. J. Davidson, 
» secretary of the Yorkshire Federation, point- 
- ing out certain knotty points with respect 
to the recent resolution and discussion, at 
the last monthly meeting, on an alleged 
infringement of the building bye-laws in the 
building line of the proposed new tea-rooms 
at the local park, the report of which Mr. 
Davidson had read in the BUILDERS’ 
JournaL. The tone of the letter was very 
favourably commented upon, and the defini- 
tion of the statutory powers of a corporation 
- found general acceptance, Correspondence 
was also read from Mr. Davidson, calling 
. attention to the National Reserve Fund, and 
asking for the generous support and loyal 
* co-operation of the various local centres. 
-Mr. T. Lindley having explained to the 
~ several new members present the objects of 
the National Reserve Fund, it was unani- 
mously resolved to lay an equitable levy on 
each member, and that the amount raised 
be paid without delay. 

A copy of the fair wages clause in con- 
tracts, as approved by the National Adminis- 
tative Committee, was next submitted by 

the secretary, the general feeling being, how- 
ever, that the clauses did not apply to the 
“Barnsley district. 

An acknowledgment was received from 
the Town Clerk of Barnsley with respect to 
the recent letter sent by the Federation on 
the proposed tea-rooms. 

Mr, T. Lindley submitted the report of the 
Yorkshire monthly meeting, held in Scar- 
borough. He called special attention to the 
duty of supporting in every possible way 
the official organ of the Federation, the 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, a copy of which was 
handed round by the secretary for the in- 
Spection of the new members. Mr. Lindley 
laid special stress upon the remarkable value 
members obtained for their money (apart 
from official connection). The secretary (Mr. 
J. Denton) corroborated Mr. T. Liadley’s 
remarks, and added that as the BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL had been adopted as the official 
organ of the Federation, it was their bounden 
duty to subscribe to it. 

It was unanimously resolved to call the 
attention of the Sheffield Association to a 
case of alleged infraction of the fair wages 
clause in the form of contract by a Sheffield 
firm, who were members of that association. 
The secretary was instructed to write to the 
secretary of the Sh+ffield Federation, and 
also to the contractors in question. 


Votes of sympathy were accorded to Mr. 
C. D. Potter, junior vice-president, and Mr. 
Hi. Jacues, secretary of the Operative Joiners’ 
Society, with reference to their recent acci- 
dents. It was a remarkable coincidence that 
both gentlemen are secretaries of the Local 
Conciliation Board, the former representing 
the employers, the latter the operatives. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded to the acting chairman. ; 


SHEFFIELD ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: Thos, Smith. 
The Visit of the Belgian Master Builders 
to Sheffield. 

The Belgian master builders (to the num- 
ber of 96), who visited Sheffield on August 
roth and rith, will doubtless carry back with 
them memories of as pleasant and interest- 
ing a time as, in the role of hosts, they 
provided for their Yorkshire friends who 
visited Belgium last year. The arrangements 
were in the hands of the Sheffield Associa- 
tion, whose efforts were most heartily sup- 
ported by representatives of several other 
associations in the Yorkshire Federation who 
shared the Belgian hospitality last year. 

The visitors reached Sheffield early on 
Tuesday morning from Liverpool, where they 
had been entertained by the Liverpool asso- 


ciation, and were met at the station by 
representatives of the Sheffield Associa- 
tion, including the president (Mr. W. W. 


Mears) and Messrs. A. J. Forsdike, J. Big- 
Pine nD Cooke 1 Wshelbys VV. Longden, 
J. Wilkinson, and T. Smith (secretary), to- 
gether with the Belgian Consul (Mr. Schott) 
and Mrs. A. J. Forsdike and Mrs. W. Long- 
den. After a hasty visit to their respective 
hotels they were taken to the Town Hall, 
where they were received by the Deputy 
Lord Mayor, Ald. H. P. Marsh, who gave 
them a hearty welcome to the city. The 
Lord Mayor, who was unavoidably absent, 
provided refreshments, and, in company with 
the municipal officials, the visitors made a 
tour of the Town Hall. Thence they were 
taken to the extensive electro-plate. works 
of Messrs. Walker and Hall. At 1.30 the 
party found themselves at the Builders’ Ex- 
change, where a lunch had been provided 
to which about 130 persons sat down. Here 
the president (Mr. W. W. Mears) formally 
welcomed the visitors. It would be difficult, 
he said, to equal the welcome with which 
the Yorkshire builders were received in Bel- 
gium last year, but the Yorkshiremen were, 
on the present occasion, determined to do 
their best. One matter only cast a shadow 
on their gathering, and that was the remem- 
brance that the esteemed Burgomaster of 
Antwerp, who received the Yorkshire builders 
so hospitably last year, had passed away. 
The president could assure our Belgian guests 
that the English builders shared their grief 
at the loss of a gentleman who occupied such 
an exalted position and was so intimately 
connected with their association. 

Mr. Hesbain (president of the Antwerp 
Association) replied in English, and Mr. Van 
Autryve (president of the Ghent Association) 
spoke with much enthusiasm in Flemish, his 
speech being subsequently translated by Mr. 
Hoffmann, and loudly applauded. Further 
speeches were given alternately in English, 
French, and Flemish, amid scenes of much 
enthusiasm. 

After lunch the visitors were shown over 
the cutlery works of Messrs. Joseph Rodgers 
and Sons, Ltd. 

In the evening the visitors were enter- 
tained to dinner at the Royal Victoria Hotel, 
at which nearly 160 persons were present. 

The president (Mr. W. W. Mears) was in 
the chair, and was supported by Colonel 
Sir John Bingham, the Mayor of Barnsley 


(Ald. Rideal), the Mayor of Rotherham 
(Councillor D. Mullins), Mr. S. Rose 
(Deputy Mayor of Barnsley), Councillor 


Fenton, Mr. R. M. Prescott (Town Clerk), 
Mr. F. E. P. Edwards (City Architect), Mr. 
Hadfield (City Road Surveyor), and Messrs. 
Je Bigsingen. sa eborsdike, s)5.i) = Cook 1. 
Eshelby, W. Longden, T. Roper (Sheffield’, 
Mr. A. W. Sinclair (Scarborough), Mr. R. 
Schott (Belgian Consul), Councillor J. Daw- 
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son (Huddersfield), Mr. J. Davidson (secre- 
tary Yorks. Federation), Councillor England 
(Barnsley), Mt E. M. Gibbs and Mr. T. 
Smith (secretary). Amongst the Belgian 
guests were Mr. A. Hesbain (president of 
Antwerp Association), Mr. V. Merckx (presi- 
dent of Antwerp Conciliation Board), Mr. 
Vandewren (V.P. Brussels Association), Mr. 
Van Autryve (president Ghent Association), 
Messrs. A. Grangé and F. Van Dyck (secre- 
taries of Antwerp Association), Mr. E. Opde- 
beeck (president of Excursion Committee), 
and Mr. F. .Staadt (treasurer of Brussels 
Association). 

The toast list was printed in both English 
and French for the convenience of the visi- 
tors, and the menu was a fine example ot 
the -printers’ art, and was much in demand 
by the visitors as a souvenir of the occasion. 
On the front appeared the English and Bel- 
gian flags in colours interlaced, while in the 
centre three panels carried the portraits of 
the respective presidents of Shefheld, Brus- 
sels, and Antwerp. 

The loyal toast having been duly honoured, 
Mr. Biggin proposed ‘La Belgique et Son 
Roi; and took occasion to refer to the fra- 
ternal feeling which existed between the 
English and Belgian builders, a _ feeling 
which he knew was also shared by the people 
of both countries. They had very happy 
memories of the reception which was 
accorded them in Belgium last year, and 
they desired to reciprocate it in every way 
possible. 

Councillor Dawson, in proposing “Les 
Entrepreneurs Belges,’’ spoke in his charac- 
teristically happy vein, and his speech hav- 
ing been translated into Flemish by Mr. 
Hoffmann, 

Mr. Hesbain (vice-president of the Belgian 
National’ Federation), replying in English, 
thanked them for the sympathetic reference 
which had been made to Belgium and to 


their King, whom they called in Belgium 
the King of the Builders. He had been told 
that a characteristic of Sheffield was its 


welcome to strangers, and their experience 
had confirmed this. Since they made the 
acquaintance of the Sheffield builders last 
year, they had urged them time after time 
to pay a return visit, and had even sent 
delegates to convey their invitation. They 
had no doubt that they would be received 
with open arms, but they were bound to 
confess that they never expected such a 
brilliant ‘reception as that which had been 
given them. Their Sheffield friends had 
overwhelmed them with their .marks of 
friendship and sympathy. He hoped that 
their gathering would promote more and 
more the co-operation of the builders of all 
nations, an object which was being most 
persistently pursued by Mr. Van Ophem 
(Brussels), who they regretted was unavoid- 
ably absent. At present, however, it was 
encouraging to note that the International 
Federation comprised 15 nations (including 
the English), and nearly 20,000 members. 


Between England and Belgium there had 
existed for centuries a mutual friendship 


founded on the same love of political and 
individual liberty and respect of the tradi- 
tions of their forefathers. 

Mr. Vandewren (speaking in French) re- 
ferred to the happy results which were fol- 
lowing the initiative of the Sheffield Associa- 
tion last year. They said in Belgium that 
union was force, and their international 
union could not but be productive of the 
greatest good. 

Mr. Van Autryve also spoke in Flemish 
in a similar strain. 

‘““The City and International Trade of 
Sheffield’ was proposed by Mr. A. J. Fors- 
dike, who regretted that the shortness of the 
visit did not permit them to show their 
guests more of the “Steel Metropolis.” He 
hoped that they would carry. back happy 
memories of their visit. 

Colonel Sir John Bingham, replying in 
French, thanked the guests for the honour 
they had done to Sheffield by visiting it. 

Mr. J. D. Cook proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
Visitors,” to which the Mayor of Rotherham 


and the Town Clerk of Sheffield responded. 

Wednesday saw the visitors astir early, 
and at 9.30 they lett 1 special trams for 
the works of Messrs. Vickers, Sons and 
Maxim, where they were shown over these 
extensive works, and witnessed the rolling of 
an armour plate, and the fogging of a large 
gun. 

Lunch was again provided at the Builders’ 
Exchange, and at 2 o’clock the party, whose 
numbers had now been swelled to more 
than 180, left in carriages for a drive through 
some of the prettiest Derbyshire scenery to 
Chatsworth House and park, and afterwards 
drove on to Grindleford, where tea was pro- 
vided, Sheffield being reached by various 
sections of the party between ro and 11 p.m. 

On the visitors leaving Sheffield for Lon- 
don, on the Thursday morning, a pretty 
little ceremony took place on the platform, 
where the Belgian party presented beautiful 
bouquets to Mrs. W. W. Mears, Mrs. A. J. 
Forsdike, and Mrs. T. Smith. 

On Sunday the following telegram, ad- 
dressed from Dover pier, was received by 
the president (Mr. W. W. Mears) : Before 
leaving England, the Belgian master builders 
wish to send to your association their 
brotherly salute, with the expression of their 
feelings of gratitude for your kind recep- 
tion, which they will remember for ever.— 
Hesbain.” 


CONCRETE PIPE FOR WATER 
UNDER HIGH PRESSURE.: 


Concrete pipes, reinforced with steel, have 
been used for several years by the United 
States Government in its various reclamation 
projects in the West. Until recently, how- 
ever, some doubt remained in the minds of 
the depaitment engineers as to the feasibility 
of transmitting water under pressure through 
pipes of reinforced concrete. 

With a view to determine as nearly as 
possible the water pressure which properly 
made concrete pipes are capable of with- 
standing, the reclamation service engineers 
have been conducting a series of tests near 
Portland, Ore. The tests are not yet com 
pleted, and the ultimate results cannot be 
accurately foreseen, but hitherto the con- 
crete pipes have withstood higher pressure 
than was expected, and have demonstrated 
their value in much of the work of the de- 
partment in which more expensive steel pipe 
have hitherto been used. 

Supervising Engineer E. G. Hopson, 
Portland, Ore, reports that the tests have 
been so satisfactory that the Government 1s 
proceeding with the manufacture of rein- 
forced concrete pipes for carrying pressure 
currents of water on several of the projects 
in hand in his territory. He says that the 
interior diameter of the p'pe tested is 46ins. 
and the thickness of the shell 3ins. The 
concrete was made of one part Portland 
cement, 114 parts sand, and 2 parts gravel. 
Reinforcement consisted of specially wound 
s-16in. wire which was subjected to strains 
in tension of 12,o0o0lbs. to the square inch 
of metal. 

The pipes were subjected to pressures up 
to 6olbs. to the square inch and successfully 
withstood all pressures applied. The water 
was forced into the pipes by means of a 
gasoline pump, which, unfortunately, could 
not deliver water under a pressure greater 
than 6olb. to the square inch. Under the 
high pressure, water exuded through the 
pipe in insignificant quantities. This 
action, is was shown, will cease after the 
pipes have been in service a few days. 

A quantity of reinforced concrete pipes 
now in use on different projects has been 
found to be economical and_ satisfactory. 
Fipes had not hitherto been subjected to so 
high a pressure as the above, and the object 
of these tests is to demonstrate whether it 
would be safe to use it for pressures exceed- 
ing 1ooft. head. The tests already made 
ttive proved so satisfactory as to warrant 
the mantfacture of these pipes in large quan- 
tities. 
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“We have an excellent opening which I should like to 
offer you as one of our own men. The only question 
is: Do you possess the necessary technical training ?”' 


What answer could YOU 


make if you were approached 
by your employer as shown 
in the picture above? 


A man cannot fairly complain of not securing advancement if 
he fails to prepare himself to take advantage of his opportunities. 

Determine ¢o-day to get the training which will enable you 
to embrace every opportunity—to succeed in a high grade 
position—to command a good salary. 

You can readily get this training—without interfering with 
) your present work, without the inconvenience of attending 

classes, and without embarrassing yourself financially, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, which exist. for the 
one purpose of preparing: ambitious men, by home corres- 
pondence study, for better posts. 

Leading employers recommend our courses as of definite 
money value, and our students are continually reporting how 
_ their studies have marked them out for promotion. Here is 
just one instance :— aaranin Rirness! 

Referring to my progress, I may say that my employer seemed 
to take a great interest in the Schools and often came to enquire 
how I was proceeding with my studies, and when you wrote to him 
of my progress in your School of Mechanical Engineering he came 
Straight to me and congratulated me. Of course, that made me 
try all the harder, and it certainly has done a great deal towards 
my getting transferred toa higher standard of work; it is considered 
a great honour here to be put where I am before five years are up. 
The report that you sent WA Metwosneasasastuns eteencors was instrumental in 
securing me the better position. (Signed) Wirrep J. Homan.” 


“OUR STUDENTS’ AID DEPARTMENT ” 
which is in close touch with employers in every district, devotes 
its entire attention to assisting I.C.S. students in the matter of 
employment by recommendations to present employers (when 
desired), information as to vacancies, introductions, etc. 
Don't condemn yourself to poor pay all your life. Mark the 
coupon, or write us about any special career, and ask about our 
“Students’ Aid Department””—NOW, 
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Registrar, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd., 


(Dept. B. ), International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
And at Manchester, Birmingham &y Gla:gow. 

! am interested in your System of Technical Training and desire to increase my earning 
power, Pleasesend me,post paid free of cha rge,the Book covering thesubject before which 
I have marked Xon the Coupon, and fullinformation showing how Ican succeed in same, 
Mechanical Engineering. Book-Keeping and Textiles. 
Architecture. Business Training. Civil Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. Gas Engineering. Analytical Chemistry, 
Structural Engineering. Machine Shop Practice. Mining Engineering 
Civil Service, Sanitary Engineering. Steam ng neering. 
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Scrffolding. 

Tel. 6030 Wstmnstr. Teleg. * Scaffixer, London. 


Patent Utility 
Block. 


Sanitary).Brass work. 


Copper Cylinders for 
any pressure. 


wy) CopperBoilersfor every 
class of Range. 


Galvanised Cisterns. 
Roofs and Turrets covered with Copper: | 


———————————————————— 
“LIMPET’ prt BOLTS @ WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


“There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used.”"—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


—— 


Used as Single 


and Standard Tie. or Band Ties 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing for 
joining Corrugated 
Iron Sheeting 
- together. 


Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and 
make an absolutely watertight joint. . They also retard the corrosive 
‘action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE 
LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF THE LARGEST MANUFAC- 
— fURI N G CONCERNS INENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — 


Full particulars and samples fromjthe Managing Agents- 
WILLIAM JACKS & CO.,* onoon, 22" 


Agents for Scotland : Frank G. Price & Co. 53, Waterloo St., Glasgow. 


August 25, 1909. 
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BRANDS 


THE 


CHELSEA SUITE. fl IMO cas met) 4 CLARK,HUNT&Co. 


Ltd., 
SHOREDITCH, 


LONDON. 


Price Complete, 
£5 5 0 


Less Trade Discount. 


ot per de 


LARGE STOCK. 


LARGE SHOW ROOMS. 


ut 
V1ll. 
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(Tenders continued from page v1.) 


Craiseley.—For the erection of new 
school at Graiseley, Wolverhampton, for the Edu- 
cation Committee. Messrs. Fleeming and Son, 
architects, Wolverhampton. Quantities by Messrs. 
Vale and Kingsford, Wolverhampton and Glouces- 
ter :— 

Hammond Bros. 
W. Wistance 
Boswell 5 


elementary 


.» £16,580 0 A 
14,587 (0° 16 


13,022 7 6 
Roe ge T3532 716 On 70 
L. Jones 13,300 a) oO 


Speake and Sons 
T. and S. Ham 
H. Lovatt 
Gough and Son 


13,297 oO ra) 
12,900 0 0 
12,865 0 a 
12,860 0 oO 


Cave and Son Tes 12,827 0 © 
Willeock and Co.,* Wolverhamp- 
ton .4 ope - 535 12,750 9 Oo 
Heating. 
Bridges and Son £933, 0 0 


Killick and Cochran 
Dargue, Griffiths and Co. 
Brightside and Co. 
Lawrence A Nes 
Beavyon and Co, 


895 oO @ 
525 10 "oO 
785 0 0 
705 Cm 


700 oO Oo 


Ashwell and Nesbitt Fete Urol) 
Smith and Son oe 755 0 O 
Haden and Co. Pe ae PEL TO oO 
Brown : 740 9 O 
Taylor Ae é. he ne 700 0 O 
Manley and Co.,* Wolverhamp- 

ton mae a Eck ARS 599 2 oO 

Lighting. 

Manley and Co. 4270 0 » 
Reed coe 20%)" <0 6 
Hallett 258 15) 10 
Brown 250 0 0 


Gas Company 250 0 O 


Ward,* Wolverhampton 249 I2 6 
*Accepted. 
Keswick.—Accepted for erecting tour blocks of 


cottages, for the Committee of Derwentwater 
Tenants, Ltd., Mr. A, N. W. Hodgson, architect, 
9, High Street, Windermere. Quantities by archi- 
téct. 

Blocks C, and E, J. and R. Hodgson, Keswick, 
£2,540. Blocks A and D, W. ‘Cowperthwaite and 


Sons, Keswick, 42,660. 


alterations to Vine Street 
Dixon Butler, architect, sur- 
Quantities by 
Adelphi 


London, W.C.—For 
police station. Mr. J. 
veyor to the Metropolitan Police. 
Messrs. Thurgood, Son, and Chidgey, 8 
Terrace, Strand, W.C. :— 

Prestige and Co., Ltd. ... 
Mowlem and Co., Ltd. ... 
Foster and Dicksee, Ltd. 


--- £4,486 
4483 
45457 


Grover and Son 


) senate’ vs» 45277 
Patman and Fotheringham aes 


49243 


Kilby and Gayford, Ltd, 4,200 
Ashby and Horner oc se evs) 4,110 
Trollope and Sons and Colls and 

Sons, Ltd. es » i 45005 
F. and H. F. Higgs 4,054 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd, eso 643040 
London, £.C.—For warehouse building, Goswell 


Road and Compton Street, E.C., for Mr. G: Red- 
house. Mr. W. Leonard Dowton, architect, City 


Bank Chambers, Bedford Row, W.C. Quantities 
by Mr. G. A. Webster, 10, Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.-C. :— 
G. Andrews and Co. +» £57123 
Mason sandiiGo= sos 4,088 
J. Marsland and Sons’ ... na 4,574 
Courtney and Fairburn, Ltd. ... 4,547 
Rice and Son sé 45545 
G. H. Denne and Son 4,456 
J. Groves and Son 4,432 
Mattock and Parsons sale 4,427 
Patman and Fotheringham 4,381 
G. Parker and Sons 4,305 
S. Redhouse and Son 4,344 
Kk. A. Roome and Co.* 4,203 
J. Chessum and Sons 4,197 


*Revised tender at £4,120. Accepted, 


Northwocd.—For the erection of a new police 
station at Northwood. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, archi- 
tect, surveyor to the Metropolitan Police. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Thurgood, Son and Chidgey, 8 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. :— 

T. J. Messom and Son eS 321) 10-0) 
G. Godson and Sons ee ss G00) Onno 
KB. Potterton «.. ae 55900) 10. 10 
G. and J, Waterman 5,209 0 Oo 


2 


W. J. Page aes 5,959 9 Oo 
Fassnidge and Sons 5,003 0 0 
Hill Bros. 4,994 0 Oo 


Hi. Haynes 


et) cane 4,850 0 0 
J. Willmott and ‘Sons 


4,803 


Gy Hae Kearley 4,793 0 O 
Nuneaton.—For erection of a house, Hinckley 
Road, Nuneaton, for Mrs. F. Vyle. Ernest E. 


Shepherd, architect, New Bridge Street, Nuneaton. 
Thos. Hickman, Market Har- 
borough ee SON Tr LO 


G. FE. and W. Wincott, Nuneaton 702 18 6 

A. Bedingham,* Nuneaton Goss 10 
*Accepted. 

Nuneaton.—For erection of a house, Queen’s 


Road, Nuneaton, for Dr. F. C. Torbitt. Ernest E. 
Shepherd, architect, New Bridge Street, Nuneaton, 
Thos. Hickman, Market Har- 
borough Sie see Ae -.- £697 19 0 
Geo. Cooper, Nuneaton 695) fo. 10 
C. W. Streather, Nuneaton 680 0 0o 


G. E. and W. Wincott, Nuneaton £677 
Kelley and Son, Foleshall 664 
H. Taylor,* Nuneaton 595 


*Accepted. 


oO Oo 
4.0 
o oO 


Pontypool. —For the erection of three villas at 
Freeholdland, near Pontypool, for Mr. Frederick 
Harvey, of the Swan Inn, Pontnewynydd. Mr. 
A. Gordon Babbidge, architect, Clarence Cham- 
bers, Pontypool :— 

JCSA* Saxon &.- a, = ath Iy34h) Lolo 
Gregory Bros., Pontnewynydd 1,221 0 o 
W. Cudby, Garndiffaith 1,200 0 


° 


A. and J. Richards, Griffiths- 

town ... ae awe aS 1,128: 0 16 
W. and A. Davies “s 1,080 0 0 
KE. Sainsbury, Pontypool T,O75, (0 WO 
R. Meara Bs Ss 1,005) %0) VG 
W. Branch : aie Ros 1,006 16 o 
Powell Bros., Pontypool 1,002 10 oO 
W. Arthur? ... saz wah 989 0 oO 
H. N. Case, Pontnewynydd 930 0 oOo 


* Accepted. 


Weybridge.—For erection of house on the Beech- 
wood Estate, Oatlands Park. Messrs. Crickmay 


and Sons, architects, 13, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. :— 
W. A. Anflett, Walton-on- 
Thames a a ea sehayS7s 10.16 
W. Greenfield, Weybridge ... 1,868 17 4 
H. P. Hill and Sons, Oatlands 
Park +5 sas ae er My ASO) 
G. Willis, Weybridge  ... Real wT DSO) ORO 
W. W. Gale, Woking — ... su 1050 0 © 
G, Jarvis, Weybridge Sis BIG OO, Tose 
J. Lee, Walton-on-Thames ..: 1,550 0 0 
Gaze and Sons, Walton-on- 
Thames ne te ae out, 5375 0 ao 
T. CC. Ranger, Walton-on- 
Thames a: as eS 1,485 0 oO 
Drowley and Co., Woking 15450) 0OlNG 


H. J. Nicholson,* Weybridge... 1,350 0 o 


Winterbourne (Glos.).—For new Council school at 
Winterbourne, for the Gloucestershire Education 


Committee. Mr. R. S. Phillips, Gloucester, county 
surveyor :— 
Marsh and Stone, Bedminster... -.. £3,990 
J. Browning te a 3,785 
P. H. Turner, Winterbourne 3,719 
E. Clark and Sons 35715 
FE. Love Ae reg ee 3,585 
Orchard and Peer, Stroud is 3,500 
J. Long and Sons, Ltd., Bath 3,486 
Byard and Sons, Gloucester ... 31345 
W. T. Nicholls, Gloucester 3,290 
« Adams and Jefferies 3,240 
Walters and Sons* . 3,217 


Rest of Bristol. _ 
*Accepted. 


, 
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and | hope it will find its way into most architectural offices.” 


THE}. PRACTICALSINOTES srsivesun* mom tconvenient. form storansetien the drawing 
planations and dimensions for preparing Designs, Per- 
Classical Architecture with rapidity and precision. 
STUDENTS preparing for the examinations of the R.ILB.A. can learn how to draw 
The Orders correctly with the smallest possible amount of study and work by utilising the 


board examples with concise rules, ex 
spectives and Working Drawings for 


invaluable drawings and data given in this publication. 


We shall be pleased to forward a copy of this work on approval to any of our subscribers. 


THE MANAGER, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD. 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


Descriptive Leaflet sent post free apon Application. 
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Practical Notes for 
| Architectural Draughtsmen. 


By ALFRED W. S. CROSS, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 


and ALAN E. MUNBY, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


Complete Set (27 Large Plates in a Portfolio), 12s. 
| POST FREE, 


Prof. C. H. REILLY, of Liverpool University, says: ‘I think it is a very valuable book, 
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A notorious evil that has 


Stal long operated with ruin- 
Capital. ous effect in the building 


trade is illustrated with 
almost dramatic force in the instance of 
a Northern firm who have just voluntarily 
“filed their petition.” This firm, which 
is of long and honourable standing (it 
was founded in 1848, is paying something 
like {£2,000.a week in wages, and has 
occasionally paid as much as .£6,000 a 
week), has been led to take this course 
for the simple reason that clients are in 
its debt to the very pretty tune of £80,000 
—actually eighty thousand pounds ster- 
ling! This thumping sum is said to be 
“locked up”’ in buildings for which pay- 
ment has been unduly delayed. This 
current instance of the evil may be ex- 


ceptional in its magnitude, but it is not ~ 


otherwise extraordinary. Unhappily, 
financial failures among builders who 
would be perfectly solvent and prosperous 
if only they could come by their own are 
too frequent and familiar to excite much 
attention. They have come to be re- 
garded as commonplace and customary 
trade incidents. Any fatalistic and spirit- 
less submission to unfairness, however, is 
to be strongly deprecated. It simply aggra- 
vates and encourages an evil that ought 
never to have been tolerated by the trade. 
It: has been allowed to grow to monstrous 
proportions because of the former lack of 
‘unity among builders, who in the old days 
could be more easily played off one 
against another than ‘is possible now that 
the members of the trade have been wise 
enough to organise for mutual protection. 
It is only by ‘concerted. action’ that this 
distressing evil can be mitigated; and cer- 
tainly whatever steps are possible should 
be promptly taken to arouse the public 
conscience in the matter of unreasonably 
and unjustly delayed settlements. United 
action and a determined front may bring 
a welcome relief from at least the worst 
horrors (the term is surely not: extrava- 
gant, when we recall the undoubted fact 
that from this cause honest men have: 
been harassed into untimely graves) of 
this curse of the trade. Insurance against 
bad debts and against deferred settlement 
of accounts has been suggested as a pallia- 
tive; but the knowledge of such resources 
would simply harden the heart of the un- 
scrupulous client. An aggressive asser- 
tion of right and justice would certainly 
be more dignified and would probably be 


more efficacious. Doubtless all com- 
merce and industry are founded on a 
well-ordered system of credit; but the 
grave abuse of the system on “Kathleen 
Mavourneen’”’ lines—“It may be for years, 
and it may be for ever’’—should be dis- 
countenanced and discouraged in every 
possible way. The ordinary owner is apt 
to.be “long-winded”? enough; but it is 
amongst the millowners of the North 
that the vice is most rampant. They have 
reduced deserment to a fine art. In this 
quarter, we are credibly informed, failure 
to pay up within a reasonable time is 
habitual and systematic. The builder 
erects a mill; for years the owner refrains 
from paying for it, and is all the while 
making in reality a free exploitation of 
the builder’s capital. The £80,000 be- 
longing to the firm that has been impelled 
to file its petition is, it may be supposed, 
only unproductive in the case of the per- 
sons who by every moral right are entitled 
to the interest on it. It is those among 
whom it is distributed, by whom it 
is withheld, and to whom it does 
not belong, who presumably are realis- 
ing more or less handsome profits out of 
it. Of course the evil of long credit does 
not end here. A long train of ill con- 
sequences may ensue upon the initial de- 
fault. The builder whose clients are 
tardy in settlement may possibly be him- 
self compelled to get into debt, to lose the 
discounts and other advantages of prompt 
payment, and even to borrow at heavy 
interest. Surely the whole question is 
one that the National Federation of Master 
Builders should immediately take into 
most earnest consideration—a course from 
which they should by no means be de- 
terred by contemplation of the difficulties 
with which the subject is but too ob- 
viously beset. 


At a Dutch symposium, 
it is or used to be the 
custom for everybody to 
smoke so prodigiously as 
to produce an all-obscuring reek; inso- 
much that, in order to rescue a man’s 
countenance from mere oblivion, it was 
necessary to blow upon him with a pair 
of bellows.. Even so has it seemed good 
to clear away the obfuscation from the 
fair countenance of Art; and: the man 
with the bellows is a leader-writer in the 
“Times.” He has repeatedly rendered 
this service; and he was never more suc- 


Art an . 
Instinct. 


cessful in the dispersal of obscuration 
than when, in an article on “The Impor- 
tance of Art,’’ he lustily blew upon the 
strange misconceptions with which now- 
adays the issue is apt to be rather effec- 
tually obscured. Mr. A. B. Walkley, in 
his evidence before the Dramatic Censor- 
ship Committee, had said that in his 
opinion the importance of all art was apt 
to be overrated nowadays, and that we 
take such things a little too solemnly. The: 
critic does not smite and confound Mr.- 
Walkley, but expounds his meaning,.. 
which probably was that the art which: 
Strains after the expression of new ideas... 
seems to its devotees to be of more impor- 
tance than it is: “They are apt to sup- 
pose that all art is a mystery only to be 
understood by a few of the initiated, and’ 
even that the narrower the appeal the 
greater must be the art.’’ The very sen- 
sible comment upon this misconception 
is that “If this were true, then indeed art 
would be a thing of small importance to 
the life of man; for only the few who 
have leisure enough to spend much of 
their time in cultivating themselves could 
get any good from it, and the good which 
they got from it would not be very evi- 
dent to the rest of the world.” ~ This 
fallacy, the writer declares, could only 
have grown up in an age with little under- 
standing of the nature of art and of its= 
real importance. The masterpieces of 
art—in music, poetry, or painting—can 
only be produced as the result.of centuries 
of popular art. “The master, and the 
technique of the master, are only pos- 
sible after generations of obscure and 
humble effort, which would never have 
been made unless there had been a popu- 
lar demand for it.”” The great master- 
pieces of art “are what remain to us from 
the wreckage of the past.’? |Whistler’s 
conception of them as springing into 
being by a sort of miraculous chance was 
shallow and unscientific, if not wholly 
fallacious. Clearly he had but little 
patience with the theory of evolution, al- 
though he would probably have yielded a 
conditional assent to the critic’s propo- 
sition that “there must be something wrong 
with a society which fails in something 
which men have always tried to do and 
which gives’ innocent pleasure when it is 
well done.’? This follows upon a state- 
ment—which none dare dispute—that “so 
strong is the instinct of man to ornament 
everything connected with his daily life 
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that if he cannot devise good ornament 
he will always devise bad,” and that “that 
is the artistic instinct which not even the 
nineteenth century has been able to sup- 
press, and which therefore we may assume 
to be, like love, as strong as death.”’ The 
instinct—one is very doubtul about the 
legitimacy of the word, but it would per- 
haps be difficult to find a more appro- 
priate substitute—is all too easily per- 
verted; but, contrariwise, it should be 
easily susceptible to right cultivation. It 
can be trained to noble uses. Hence, as 
William Morris recognised in the sub- 
stance and in the title of his famous lec- 
tures, we are perennially beset with 
“Hopes and Fears for Art;’? andif we are 
wise and of good courage, the hopes shall 
predominate and prevail. To this end 
the man with the bellows is helping us 
mightily. By the vigorous and persistent 
application of his homely but effective 
implement, he is creating for us, if not a 
perfectly clear atmosphere, at least a sort 
of chiaroscuro, in which the true forms 
and lineaments of things become more 
clearly defined and more certainly dis- 
cerned and recognised. 


The New York building 

An Abortive code is ten years old. It 
Building Code! is therefore, as codes go 
—especially in swiftly 

moving America—a hoary antiquity. 
Building practice has got a long way 
beyond it, and £40,000 has been spent 
in revising it. Yet the resultant new code 
has been rejected, mainly because it was 
polluted with what a newspaper writer 
euphemistically calls “politics.” What 
he means by this expression is made 
pretty clear when he adds the explana- 
tion that the proposed new code, “while 
excellent in many of its provisions, con- 
tained certain stipulations and restrictions 
that would have caused serious disadvan- 
tage to the community, although pecunt- 
arily profitable to the interests responsible 
for their enactment.” The axe-grinders, 
it appears, were defeated by “the ener- 
getic and reasonable opposition made by 
engineers, architects, and building con- 
tractors,’? who objected to the favouring 
of certain brands of building materials 
and equipment. The point around which 
contention raged most fiercely was a pro- 
nounced preference for brick and tile fire- 
proofing to the disadvantage of concrete. 
This unfairness was fatal to the code, 
which, however, was excellent in the parts 
that were not infected by the deadly virus 
of “politics,’’ as it provided for the ex- 
amination and registration of engineers, 
architects, and builders, and stipulated 
for more efficient means of protection 
against fire and of preserving the public 
health. It would appear that the code 
had to be accepted or rejected holus- 
bolus; or, at all events, it does not seem 
to have occurred to the New Yorkers to 
adopt the advice of Hamlet to his mother, 
and “throw away the baser part and live 
the better with the other.’’ Indeed, for 
some reason of which we in this country 
are happily not in a position to fathom 
the darksome depths, such a course would 
seem to be quite impraticable in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of American public life; 
for it is added that it is doubtful whether 
the good points “can be inserted in the 
next revision, whenever it may be made, 
without considerable opposition.” All 
this is very, very sad; but any pharisaic 
impulse to enlarge on the superiority of 
our own public wisdom and _ morality 
should be repressed with careful artistic 
restraint. It might provoke reprisals ; 


for the conflict between public and pri- 
vate interests is probably universal and 
sempiternal, although the methods of pur- 
suing it are apt to differ with the country 
and with the diversities of national tem- 
perament. But we are _ nevertheless 
heartily glad to learn that the American 
engineers, architects, and builders are on 
the side of the angels, and, with their aid, 
possess sufficient dynamic force to defeat 
the hosts of darkness. 


In another part of the 
present issue we print an 
article in which Mr. S. 
W. Kershaw, ‘B.S:A3 
presents some interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the inception and building of 
Whitgift’s Hospital at Croydon. Together 
with other curious data, it is shown what 
the materials are, whence they came, and, 
in some instances, what they cost. In 
this account it is shown how completely 
the Hospital fulfils the crucial condition 
that modern purists have of late years 
persistently imposed: it is indigenous to 
Croydon. This was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion, seeing the age of the build- 
ing; for although doughty deeds were 
done in the spacious and strenuous days 
of great Elizabeth, the means of convey- 
ance and the state of the roads forbade 
the carrying of building materials over 
great distances. The fact that the Whit- 
gift Hospital sprang as it were from the 
earth on which it stands is one reason 
why it looks so much more at home than 
the modern buildings which in its native 
simplicity it puts to shame. Of course it 
cannot be helped that most of our wood, 
much of our glass, and some of our slates 
are nowadays brought overseas from far 
countries. Nevertheless, the people of 
Croydon may excusably take pride and 
pleasure in the knowledge, to which we 
are happy in drawing attention, that this 
venerable and beautiful building is racy 
of the soil, a true creature of its natural 
environment, thoroughly English and 
completely Croydonian; and this con- 
sideration ought surely to make an irresis- 
tible appeal to local sentiment and 
patriotism, even if the artistic merits and 
historical association of the building were 
deemed to be an insufficient warrant for 
its preservation. We are happy in the 
assurance, which is given on the authority 
of an obviously inspired announcement in 
the “Times,’’ that the Local Government 
Board will absolutely refuse to sanction 
the demolition of the Whitgift Hospital. 


The Whitgift 
Almshouses. 


The selected plans for 
Burslem Town Hall are 
criticised at considerable 
length and with some- 
what caustic severity by an anonymous 
correspondent of the “Staffordshire 
Sentinel,” who complains that the assem- 
bly hall is not large enough, that supper- 
rooms, lounge, reception, card and enter- 
taining rooms have not been provided, 
that the concert-hall is similarly ascetic, 
and so forth. He adds, “I cannot blame 
the assessor,’’ because the printed con- 
ditions “merely require certain rooms, 
without indicating how these rooms are 
to be used.’? That the conditions of 
architectural competitions are seldom or 
never satisfactorily drafted, is an old 
story; the successful design that pleased 
everybody would be an amazing novelty. 
Still, as the correspondent remarks, the 
object of exhibiting the designs is_pre- 
sumably “to invite the criticism of the 
ratepayers who will be called upon to 
find the money,’’ and who are _ pro- 
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verbially entitled to “take it out in grum- 
bling.’’? By the way, is it quite fair to 
architecture for the ratepayers to make 
their town hall (there is here no special 
reference to Burslem) such a jumble of 
heterogeneous interests? Many of them 
are required to be of such mongrel con- 
stitution as to recall the famous compro- 
mise illustrated by Mr. J. F. Sullivan in 
a series of his inimitable drawings on 


“The British Working Man: by One 
Who Does Not Believe In Him.’’? The 
client wanted a summerhouse built. The 


workman he consulted suggested that a 
pig-sty would be more profitable. The 
client pleaded even unto tears for a sum- 
merhouse. The workman’s stony heart 
was so far affected that he resorted to a 
generous and an ingenious compromise. 
The resultant structure was so cleverly 
arranged in a Composite style, that it 
could be used either as a summerhouse or 
as a pig-sty, or as both, and nobody could 
tell from merely looking at it which it 
was really intended to be. If some of 
our modern muddled town halls do not 
exhibit a similar lack of definite char- 
acter, it is because the architects have 
shown singular adroitness in reconciling 
diverse features that are mutually and 
almost hopelessly antagonistic. But the 
municipal appetite for this sort of mixed 
pickles seems to be general and insatiable. 


In an announcement to 
the ~effecte Bateroir ett: 
Beerbohm Tree has been 
invited to unveil a com- 
memorative tablet marking the site—on 
one of the buildings appertaining to 
Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’s Brewery, 
Bankside — of Shakespeare’s Globe 
Theatre, the reporter has been betrayed, 
by the exuberance of his enthusiasm, into 
an egregious error. He claims that the 
Globe was probably the first theatre built 
in the Metropolis. Of course it was 
nothing of the kind. In fact, it was 
actually constructed of the materials of a 
theatre that had been in existence for 
more than twenty years at Finsbury. And 
thereby hangs a tale, which, founded on 
the actual facts, has been well told, if we 
remember rightly, by Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, in “Shakespeare’s Christmas,’’ 
with the addition of a good deal of hand- 
some imaginative embroidery. It is told 
more convincingly -if less artistically by 
Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A., in his 
excellent “Early London Theatres.’’ The 
Theatre, as it 1s called, was built in 1576, 
for the Burbages, on ground belonging to 
one Giles Allen, who, when the lease had 
expired, wanted to assume the ownership 
of-the building. The Burbages and their 
friends, including Shakespeare, formed an 
armed party, who, in spite of protest and 
active opposition, demolished the Theatre, 
and conveyed the materials to. Bankside, 
where they built the Globe. The party, 
in the words of Allen’s Bill of Complaint 
against Cuthbert Burbage, “did then alsoe 
in most forcible and ryotous manner take 
and carrye awaye from thencé all the 
wood and timber thereof unto the Banck- 
syde in the parishe of St. Marye Overyes, 
and there erected a newe playhowse with 
the sayde timber and wood.”’ As to its 
materials, therefore, the Globe lends 
colour to the reporter’s light-hearted as- 
sumption of priority; but as a structure 
it was junior to perhaps more than half- 
a-dozen other theatres. Its claim to com- 
memoration is its association with Shake- 
speare, who was one of its proprietors, 
and with Ben Jonson and other great 
lights of the Elizabethan drama. 


Early Loncéon 
Theatres. 
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THE BUILDING OF WHITGIFT’S 
HOSPITAL. 


By S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A. 


In the County of Surrey are two hospitals 
‘for the poor, one at Guildford, founded by 
Archbishop Abbot, a native of that town, and 
another at Croydon, erected by John Whit- 
gift. Such charitable institutions would 
seem to be the successors of those earlier 
structures in our land, which were used by 
itravellers, pilgrims, or the monastic orders, 
in the 14th and *5th centuries, to whom they 
offered a refuge and hospitality. In the 
sister County of Kent, we find good ex- 
amples of these buildings, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital at Sandwich, Eastbridge and 
St. Tohn’s at Canterbury, and another at 
‘Habledown. At Angers, the hospital of 
St. Jean, built by our Henry the Second, is 
almost perfect, and one of the treasures of 
12th and 13th century domestic work in that 
city of artistic and antiquarian wealth. 

The building accounts of Whitgift’s Hos- 
pital reveal minute particulars of the care 
an the development of the building, which 
occupied three years. The first stone was 
laid February, 1596, and the building was 
finished September, 1599, the payments and 
charges were inspected weekly by Samuel 
Finch, Vicar of Croydon, and alterations, 
made from time to time by the Archbishop. 
The materials were all obtained from the 
locality, and the total expense was £2,716 
tis. 11d., a large sum in those days. The 
bricks, lime and mortar were made near 
Croydon, the timber and stone also from 
the county, while the downs around the 


town afforded the chalk material, which was 
; 
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converted into lime and cement. The great 
Wealden forest of Sussex stretched into the 
Surrey border, while Norwood or the North- 
wood, dense in timber and underwood, sur- 
rounded Croydon on its London-ward side. 
Lingfield seems to have supplied much of 
the timber for the hospital, as appears from 
an entry in the accounts. 

“There is hewed at Lingfield 27 loads of 
timber and a half at xvj’s the load.” 

“For the carriage of four loads from Ling- 
field to the hospital at xj per load.” 

Nearer home from a wood called Drag- 
nells, the name probably surviving in Dag- 
nall’s Park, near Selhurst, ‘‘xix loads of 
wood were obtained and used for the kiln at 
xiilj’d per load.” 

This item would be for kiln faggots that 
were employed for fuel, in the burning and 
mixture of the lime and chalk. 

Wood might also have been obtained 
from the Archbishop’s park, an appanage 
to the old Palace at Croydon; this park no 
longer exists—in past times, a keeper was 
regularly appointed; the name of the park 
survives in Park Hill, long ago modernized 
by suburban villas. 

The stone for the hospital was found in 
the quarries of fire stone, extending from 
Reigate to Limpsfield northwards to Mers- 
tham; it was chiefly used for the detazls, 
as appears from the building accounts, ‘“‘so 
much good and seasoned. free-stone as shail 
be sufficient for the doors and windows.” 

The Surrey historians, Manning and 
Bray, mention a quarry at Godstone, where 
a sort of freestone was obtained, and “was 
made into window sills and coping stones 
of walls and sent to London.” Great care 
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was taken in laying the foundations of the 
hospital, ‘flint end chalk was provided for 
the building, and small for filling, because 
the lower ground is not so good and 
frm as the upper, and the weight of the 
work may not be trusted only on brick.’ It 
appears some of the stone was brought from 
Southwark, according to another entry, 
“paid for carriage of loads of hard stone 
from Southwark to the hospital.” 

This statement would refer to landing the 
stone at Southwark, in those days, river 
transit was the ordinary method, and Reigate 
stone which was used for building of the 
old Westminster Palace and for additions to 
Windsor Castle would have been sent by 
water and landed on the Thames bank. 

Of the famous Nonsuch Palace, built by 
Henry the Eighth, portions were of Reigate 
stone, 

The work at Whitgift’s Hospital went on 
systematically, in a thorough manner, the 
two corner stones were laid by the Arch- 
bishop in March, 1596, and in June of that 
year “the first of all the hospital was 
reared.” In 1597 all the outwork as tiling 
was finished, and in 1598 the seats in the 
Chapel were finished, and the Chapel paved 
and the door hinged in 1599. On the oth of 
July, 1599, the hospital was dedicated to 
the use of the poor by Bishop Bancroft 
(London), and Anthony Watson, Bishop of 
Chichester, the seal of the foundation was 
that of Dires and Lazarus, and the statutes 
were framed by the Archbishop. The in- 
mates who need relief not to exceed 4o in 
number, to be chosen by the Archbishop 
and his successors, from those employed at 
Lambeth and around, also from Croydon, 
and from some Kentish parishes. 

Gardens and orchards once surrounded the 
hospital, but the pressure of building exten- 
sion has much curtailed these grounds. The 
interior of the hospital is rich in carved and 
panelled work as seen in the hall and other 
rooms. The quadrangle affords an excellent 
view of the building, mellowed by the old 
brickwork, and picturesque in the trim 
flower beds around, somewhat recalling the 
coliege enclosures at Cambridge. 

The little chapel in the corner of the 
quadrangle contains some old glass. The 
fittings and seats of the chapel were made 
of knotted timber, and the fine oak wainscot 
was put up about 1640. 

The Hall (where the inmates dine) claims 
special notice, being in the same condition 
as when the Archbishop used to dine with 
what he called “his poor brothers and 
sisters.” 

Here is some old glass with the arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, oaken tables, and on the 
mantel a block of black stone, part of the 
Archbishop’s tomb (destroyed) in the Parish 
Church, which was almost entirely burnt in 
the fire of 1867. Other fine monuments 
perished, and were broken beyond repair, 
especially that of Archbishop Sheldon. The 
Whitgift monument was most ably repro- 
duced by the help of old drawings and the 
skill of Mr. John O. Scott, F.S.A., archi- 
tect. The recumbent figure of the Arch- 
bishop is surmounted by Renaissance work, 
with sculptural details, the black and white 
marble forming a charming contrast to the 
general setting. 

In the large room of the hospital over the 
gate-house (now the warden’s room) Dr. 
Whitgift used to entertain his friends, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Zouche and 
Bishop Bancroft—in this room is some fine 
panelling, a carved mantel with the arms 
of the founder, stained glass, an ancient 
chest, and some rare Mazer bowls. 

Thus the Hospital remains to-day both ex- 
terior and interior, an example of Eliza- 
bethan domestic work, the only such in 
Croydon, and a representative structure 
perfected and considered in every detail and 
method. 

Such work to an extent endorses the 
graphic words of the historian, J. R. Green, 
who in his ‘‘History of the English People” 
wrote (in speaking of the change in archi- 
tecture in the 16th century) ‘“‘a social as 
well as an architectural change covered 
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England with buildings where the thought 
of defence was abandoned for that of 
domestic comfort and refinement.” © Un- 
touched by the Parliamentary forces which 
devastated, for a_ time, the old Croydon 
Palace, Whitgift’s Hospital surely claims 
reverent treatment as an heirloom, not only 
of the town, but as a monument through- 
out England. William Morris, whose words 
still hold sway throughout the land, said of 
such houses, “Every time one of them dis- 
appears is a national misfortune, for while 
most other mistakes we make may be reme- 
died, the destruction of an ancient building 


in irremediable.” 
Not only for architectural value, but for 


the charitable aim it fulfils, Whitgift’s Hos- 
pital claims all influential support. By the 
very words of the Act of Parliament of 
1596, “John Whitgift founded a hospital to 
have continuanie for ever, and to be incor- 
porated.” Croydon was the Archbishop's 
home, and his constant retreat, and surely 
this, his foundation, should for ever stand 
secure from danger and encroachment. 
Queen and Archbishop are both associated 
with this Hospital, for Elizabeth’s grant to 
the founder is still preserved among its cor- 
porate papers and archives. Dr. Whitgift, 
too, was present to soothe the closing hours 
of the great Queen whose life ebbed away 
in her riverside palace of Richmond. That 
fantastic and stately mansion, sometimes 
called Sheen Palace, had also an architec- 
tural history, and the few outlying. portions 
which still remain, tell of the spacious pile, 
which was the favourite home of the Tudor 
vereigns. 

“orth. following paragraph from a recent 
issue of the “Times” bears the impress of 
authority, or at all eveuts, of inner know- 
ledge, and seems to set a much-vexed ques- 
tion at rest. As this was a question in 
which the architectural profession were, for 
once in a way, able to join heartily with the 
archxologists, our readers will rejoice at 
the attitude of the Local Government Board. 
“Jt was stated in the ‘Times’ of August 
17 that it was understood that the Local 
Government Board was in sympathy with 
the views which had been strongly expressed 
against the scheme for the demolition of the 
Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. It may now 
be taken as certain that the day is very 
far distant when consent will be obtained 
for the destruction of the hospital.’’] 


The first, or priming coat, upon a surface 
of steel in a fit condition to receive paint 1s 
of the greatest importance, in view of the cir- 
cumstances that the union of the paint and 
the substratum depends entirely upon the ad- 
hesion of this coating, and the first problem 
to be solved in the painting of steel is neces- 
sarily—not which paint sticks best on 
another coat of paint, but which paint ad- 
heres most firmly to iron. For a long period 
xed lead alone was employed for this pur- 
pose, and even now still enjoys a reputation 
mot altogether undeserved, and, when in 
competent hands, has given very fair results. 
It must be borne in mind that of all pigments 
red lead requires the smallest proportion 
of o:J or varnish in order to form a distribut- 
able and well-covering paint; and it must 
be noted that the protection afforded by the 
pigment is largely dependent upon the pro- 
perty it has of absorbing and retaining oil. 
Also, on account of its great specific gravity 
—(g.19)—the proper mechanical mixtures of 
red lead with oil is almost impossible, sett- 
ling and setting take place very rapidly; 
hence the general practice of mixing in the 
kettle before the application. The best prim- 
ing coat is obtained by the use of orange 
lead, a pigment of lower specific gravity— 
(6.85)—and of finer texture, which, whea 
mixed in certain proportions with an inert 
pigment having a great oll-absorption, pro- 
-duces a paint which can be properly ground 
and mixed for use, having, by reason of its 
fineness, great adhesive power, and capable, 
owing to the presence of the inert pigment, 
of lessening the exidising action 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Deposit for conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. COMPETITION. 


Octa 4. ABERDARE HOSPITAL. The Aber- 
dire Urban District Council invite 
competitive designs for a fever hos- 
Pital for 52 patients, including ad- 
ministrative block, outbuildings, etc. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and 425 for 
the designs placed first, second, and 
third respectively. An Architectural 
Assessor will be appointed on the 
nomination of the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects: also a Medical Assessor to 
act jointly. Particulars and condi- 
tions of the competition, together 
with a plan of the site, may be ob- 
tained from TT. Phillips, clerk, 
pike Hall, Aberdare, on deposit of 

Ss. 


HULL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
Teachers in Elementary schools. The 
Education Committee invites Archi- 
tects to submit designs. Premiums 
of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 
the designs placed Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 
Secretary of Education, Albion St., 
Hull. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 
able on receipt of bua fide design, 
or the return of particulars within 
14 days. 


HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 

| pavilion to be erected on the proposed 

| extension of the pier at a total cost 
| not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas respectively will be awarded 
for such two designs as shall be 
judged of sufficient merit by the 
Council, and placed by them as first 
and second; the premium of twenty- 
five guineas to be afterwards merged 
| into the usual commission payable 
| tothe architect, provided the work 
is carried out by such competitor. 

Plan of the site and copy of the coa- 

ditions may be obtained on applica- 

tion to the undersigned on and after 
the 24th instant on payment of one 

Zuinea, which will be returned on 

| receipt of a bona-fide design. Draw- 

| ings to be deposited at the Clerk’s 
| Office, Town Hall, Herne Bay, not 
later than noon on the 30th Novem- 
ber next.—Joseph Jubb, Clerk to the 
Council, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF’ WALES 
The Council desires to recéive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered. The 
Council have appointed Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., which will be returned on 
receipt of a design in accordance with 

| the conditions, or if all papers are 
returned within l14days. Inquiries to 

be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 

Hoyle. Director of the Museums. 
City Hall, Cardiff. 


Oct. 11. 


Nov. 30. 


No date. | 


=Burslem and Stoke Town Halls. 


Several leading articles, and a vast amount 
of correspondence, have been published in 
the Staffordshire papers relative to the 
Burslem and Stoke competitions. The ex- 
citement at Burslem seems to be very largely 
a matter of local feeling. The merits of the 


chosen design are somewhat grudgingly ac- 


knowledged, but complaint is made that local 
taste, sentiment, and circumstances have 
been insufficiently regarded, aud for this the 
critics blame neither the assessor nor the 
successful architects, but the system under 
which competitions are held. A_ leader- 
writer in the ‘Staffordshire Sentinel” says: 
“These criticisms do not involve in the 
slightest degree any reflection upon the skill 
and the experience of Messrs. Russell and 
Cooper, who were apparently guided by the 
printed instructions, which very likely were 
not sufficiently explicit. Probably no printed 
instructions could have been sufficiently e3- 
plicit; local knowledge was desirable, and 
local knowledge is, of course, not possessed 


| 
| 
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by architectural firms in London, however 
eminent.’? This seems to be the gist of the 
complaint ; and it is complicated with an ex- 
ceeding bitter cry from the distressed 1ate- 
payer, who conveys the impression that in. 
these hard times it is wicked to spend money 
on large building schemes. ‘‘Burslem Rate- 
payer” objects to “hard-earned money being 
so recklessly and wastefully squandered by 
such ridiculous schemes. as new ‘town halls,. 
etc.’ Factious elements being so prominent 
in the controversy, the architectural interest 
in it sinks almost to zero.—With regard to. 
the Stoke-upon-Trent Town Hall Competi- 
tion, the exhibition of plans only serves te: 
deepen our regret that, owing to the inability 
or the unwillingness of the local authority to- 
spend a sufficient amount of money on the 
project, none of them is likely to be realised 
in three dimensions... Hence the labours of 
the assessor, and some exceedingly fine work 
by some of the competitors, have been ren-- 
dered comparatively fruitless in consequence 
of yet another manifestation of the ‘fault of 
the Dutch.’’ With regard to the Stoke com- 
petition, the assessor (Mr. Stukes) had writ- 
ten. as follows :—‘‘A careful examination of 
the designs sent in for the Town Hall ex- 
tension competition will, I think, show that 
the sum of £25,000 is hardly adequate tc. 
meet all your requirements. However, of the 
less costly designs, I am of opinion that the 
best is Number 33, and the second and third 
respectively Numbers 1 and 37.” The Cor- 
poration committee, having considered this. 
letter, and made a detailed inspection of all 
the designs submitted for competition, could 
not recommend that any of them was of suc 
a character as to justify the Council in carry- 
ing 1t out, mainly on account of the exces-- 
sive price. The committee having made a. 
further inspection of the designs placed first, 
second, and third, were of opinion that as 
the cost of the first and third materially ex-— 
ceeded the sum of £25,000, they were dis- 
qualified under rule 15 of the conditions, and 
that other sufficient reasons existed for not: 
adopting such designs. With respect to the 
design placed second by the assessor, al- 
though the committee were not prepared to» 
recommend its adoption, they considered that 
as regarded cost it more nearly conformed to. 
rule 15, and that therefore the premium of 
£100 (the second prize) should be awarded. 
to its author. The committee recommended 
that the whole matter should be referred to» 
the Council in Committee. That the com- 
mittee’s position, in condohing in the second 
design what they have condemned in the 
first and third, is somewhat illogical need not 
be insisted upon, logic being the last thing 
to be expected in public affairs ; but it never— 
theless seems to place them in an awkward. 
predicament unless the authors of the first: 
and third designs magnanimously waive thei 
claims to the premiums to which they seem. 
to be entitled under the assessor's award. 
The troubles at Burslem and at Stoke, fol-- 
lowing so closely on several similar discon- 
tents, emphasize the need for careful recon— 
sideration by the R.I.B.A. of the whole 
subject of competitions. There would ap- 
pear to be something, or many things, 
radically wrong with a system that in almost 
every successive instance produces so muchy 
clamour and dissatisfaction. 


¥ 


The restored choir of Selby Abbey is to 
be re-opened on Tuesday, October 19th 
next. In response to the appeal issued in 
June last for £1,000 to complete work upon 
the fabric, contracts for which had been 
entered into, the money has been practically 
secured, but a further considerable amount 
is needed for furnishing the sanctuary and 
choir of the Abbey. The Benedictine Abbey, 
at Selby was founded by William the Con- 
queror in 1069, and raised to the dignity 
of a mitred abbey by Pope Alexander II. 
Henry J. was born in the Abbey, and this 
fact naturally accounts for some of the 
privileges conferred upon it. The Abbey 
Church, which has been much changed in 
appearance since the foundation of the 
Abbey, was made parochial in 1618. 
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HOUSES NEAR GOLDER’S GREEN. JOHN. W. RHODES, ARCHITECT. 


B The houses here ahi are typical of a series to be erected. While mo iwo sets of plans are exactly 
San ears oan ingore ae same period. The facings are Luton bricks, with red sand-faced 
sh , and red rubbed aiches., Black sand-faced roof tiles ate to be used throughout. 


ei. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
By Arthur C. Auden.* 


(Continued from page 132, No. 758.) 


Reinforcement.—Since the issue of the first 
patent with reference to reinforced concrete 
in 1831—which it is interesting to note was 
to an Englishman, and, as far as the 
author’s present information stands, this 
patent out-dates all others in any country— 
the number of patent systems, forms, and 
methods of reinforcement have been very 
great, of which many survive. However, 
it is not now proposed to enumerate the 
various systems, whether patent or other- 
wise, but only briefly to draw attention to 
the advantages and disadvantages of such 
in each particular instance. 

First, it may be said that practically 
every one of the many systems at present in 
use has good points in which it is superior 
to others, but it is also certain that no one 
system has the monopoly of being the best 
in every instance and in every form of con- 
struction. For example, that which is ex- 
ceedingly good for beams is inapplicable or 
unnecessarily costly for use in fiat surfaces, 
and the same may be said as regards others 
for use in columns and not in arches, and 
so on. 

Secondly, it is frequently cheaper to sacri- 
fice a little of the theoretical efficiency of 
any method for the sake of ease in handling 
upon the actual work in progress; and all 
the metal in reinforced concrete being 
covered up, any error in position due to mis- 
placement or to any part having become 
loose or driven or shaken out of place when 
the surrounding concrete is being punned, 
cannot be seen and put right. It will there- 
fore be readily recognised that any methods 
involving loose pieces, or such fastened to- 
gether at many points with small diameter 
wires, are not so efficient in actual work as 
those where all the parts are rigidly fixed 
together. 

It is also important that all reinforcement 
should be so designed as to possess a con- 
siderable amount of initial rigidity, so that 
it does not “sag” or “warp” or “twist” 
when placed in position in the mould boxes. 
Many illustrations regarding this could be 
quoted, but that of compression-bars in- 
tended to be above the neutral axis in a 
beam, sagging down by their own weight 
till a portion of their length is below the 
said axis, where it is worse than useless, is 
not by any means as rare as it should be. 
The same remarks apply to lateral mis- 
placement, particuarly in the case of 
columns and struts, as well as to the pitch- 
ing and spacing of reinforcing bars or metal 
on flat surfaces such as floors, walls, etc. 
In these last-mentioned it is practically es- 
sential to have the bars or metal so de- 
signed that they cannot be knocked out of 
place, as it is almost impossible to keep a 
number of separate loose bars in_ proper 
pitch; it is advisable, therefore, that all 
reinforcement for this form of work be 
woven together. : 

Punching or slitting solid plates into strips 
or bars is another efficient form of reinforce- 
ment for flat surfaces, particularly for those 
which are approximately square in plan, 
viz., where the strains are practically equal 
all over; but for flats where the length 1s 
considerably greater than the span, a wire 
meshing is cheaper, as the cross-span wires 
take the load, the longitudinal ones being 
only necessary to keep the others in pitch, 
and it is not advisable to pay for metal and 
strength in the longitudinal direction where 
it is not wanted. 

Auxiliary Tension Members in Beams and 
Slabs. —An examination of all the accepted 
specifications, for the last ten years, dealing 
with reinforcement, or a reference to the 
advertisement pages of technical journals, 
will show that it is almost universally ac- 
knowledged that these important accessories 
must be inclined to the main tension-bars 
and not be at right angles thereto, and also 


* Part of a Paper read at the Liverpool meeting 
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that such bars must be so designed as to re- 
tain absolutely their positions where they 
are connected to the main tension-bars and 
cannot be slipped or moved along the same 
when ramming the concrete or otherwise. The 
reason for this inclination appears on exam- 
ination of a slab breaking under a test load. 
It will be seen that the cracks are not nor- 
mal to either the neutral or transverse axis, 
but are at an angle thereto, and it is known 
that the most efficient way of preventing 
any two surfaces from coming apart is to 
spike them together with a nail at right 
angles to themselves. This reinforcement 
is therefore designed so as to pass through 
the weak portion of the beam or slab where 
cracks are likely to occur, at right angles to 
such cracks (or planes of rupture) this rein- 
forcement being of course in addition to the 
main tension-bars taking the main tensional 
stresses below the neutral axis of the beam. 
It is not such good practice, though fre- 
quently exceedingly convenient, to obtain 
auxiliary tension members by means of plac- 
ing a large number of rods or bars in the 
bottom of the beam and bending up the 
ends of them at various points, although by 
this means the desirable inclination above- 
mentioned is gained, but this design in- 
volves a considerable excess of metal at the 
centre of the beam and a greater weight of 
steel than is required must be purchased. 

Reinforcement of Struts and Columns.— 
There are two very distinct methods of rein- 
forcement in use for these—one being that 
in which the vertical bars are prevented 
from spreading by being spirally wound 
with rods or wire, and the other where the 
same end is obtained by means of rings or 
loops of wire tying the vertical bars to- 
gether, such loops or rings being arranged 
at various distances apart to suit the design 
and strength desired. Both these methods 
have good and bad points, each one being 
the best under appropriate conditions. 

The spiral winding has given most excel- 
lent results, and is considered by many to 
be the best for columns, etc., as it permits 
the use of lighter and fewer vertical rods, 
but it has the disadvantage of being some- 
what difficult to make it a ‘‘good mechanical 
job,” that is, so that the spirals shall all be the 
same diameter and parallel in bore, other- 
wise some will clasp the group of vertical 


bars too closely and others hardly touch 
them, which results in unequal stresses. 
This is, however, generally made much 


easier by using bands of flat rectangular 
section which bend readily, and by first 
winding the spirals on a cylinder and then 
slipping them over the vertical bars when 
made. Great care must be taken when using 
spiral reinforcement in vertical columns that 
it is not made in too long lengths, as all the 
concrete has to be put in from the top of 
each length, and it is well known that when 
concrete is dropped from even a small height 
the mixture of its constituents becomes very 
uncertain. Care must also be taken that 
each length of spiral is ‘“‘corkscrewed”’ well 
into the one below it, as otherwise there is 
a plane of weakness between each length of 
spiral. This form of reinforcement must be 
so designed that the required strength is ob- 
tained without the pitch of the spiral being 
closer together than the size of the largest 
pieces of aggregate used, as if it is so, the 
stones become jammed between the coils 
and a lack of homogeneity is the result. 
The second method of column and strut 
reinforcement above-mentioned, namely, 
loops or rings slipped over the vertical bars 
and held at the proper distance apart, is 
also an excellent one, especially when the 
loops are carefully made mechanically on 
hard metul formers, so that each one is an 
exact replica ot its neighbour; the result 
being that each one equally clasps the group 
of vertical bars, otherwise should one be 
tight and the other slack the bursting 
strains will not be taken up by all the 
loops in equal proportions. As the first de- 
sideratum of this design of column and strut 
reinforcement is the prevention of the ver- 
tical rods spreading apart under the load 
{the loops themselves being further apart, 


do not resist the bursting strains on the con- 
crete to the same extent as the spiral wind- 
ings), it is not good practice to allow the 
loops to be curved in between the points 
where they touch the vertical bars. 
the wire or rodding -forming the loop is 
straight between its resistance points, it 
does not get a chance to develop its tensional 
strength, as it must “pull itself straight’ 
first, which it does at a low stress. For 
this reason the use of comparatively high- 
carbon steel is often recommended for 
columns or strut loops, as it is stiffer to re- 
sist distortion; and as distortion is one of 
the main things to avoid, particularly in 
this phase of reinforcement, the use of 
harder steel, if the same can be obtained 
without any marked increase in cost, ap- 
pears to be certainly indicated; in fact, as 
the elastic limit of all reinforcement is 
almost of as great importance as its ultimate 
strength, the use of bars and rods possessing 
considerable resistance to stretching is cer- 
tainly to be recommended, provided that 
the said ultimate strength is not appreciably 
decreased. The use of high-carbon steels 
has been recommended for various other 
reasons.* 

It is often said that it is immaterial whether 
the reinforcing rods are bent or not, as, 
being bedded in concrete, they are immov- 
able, and doubtless this may be true in a 
structure where there is no vibration and 
where the loads are unvarying in amount 
and disposition ; but where it is not so, there 
is a tendency on the part of the concrete on 
the concave side of the curved pieces of wire 
or rodding to become friable, and this ten- 
dency should be eliminated in the design by 
working the reinforcement in straight lines 
whenever possible. It should also be noted 
that all the joints of the vertical rods in 
columns and struts must be in close-fitting 
sleeves—preferably of good quality lap- 
welded steam barrel. 


When designing reinforcement there are of 
course many points for consideration quite 
irrespective of the particular method of con- 


structing or attaching the various parts or © 


members, one of the principal being that all 
beams or floors running continuously over 
the tops of columns or stanchions or walls 
must be reinforced above their neutral axis 
where they pass over the said columns, in 
exactly the same way as they are reinforced 
below that axis in their clear span, as the 
parts in tension and compression are reversed 
in these circumstances. In one well-known 
system the bars are run along both top and 
bottom surfaces from end to end, but these 
rods or bars in the compression area are only 
provided as a means of keeping the shear- 
members or loops or stirrups in position, not 
as reinforcement against reverse flexure, nor 
as such in compression, this last not being 
needed unless the area above the neutral 
axis is such that it cannot stand the allow- 
able crushing stress. : 


The exact position of this neutral trans- 
verse—or, more correctly speaking, diagonal 
—plane of ‘‘reverse flexure’’ has not so far 
been very exactly located, and it will of 
course vary with every variation in the dis- 
tribution of the load. The present practice 
is therefore to design the reinforcement, over 
the supports, to overlap the ends of that 
which runs along the “belly” of the beam. 
The diagonal auxiliary shear-members con- 
nected to each of the main tension-bars 
above and below the neutral axis thus be- 
come parallel to each other, in the same way 
as the tension members in a lattice girder. 
The same arrangement must be carried out 
where the ends of beams rest on and in 


* Mr. Charles F. Marsh, in a Paper read before 
the Concrete Institute, stated: ‘‘ For hooped mem- 
bers, if the allowable compressive stress in the 
concrete is higher than about 1,ooolb. per square 
inch, it is advisable to use high-carbon steel for 
the longitudinal reinforcements, and the employ- 
ment of high-carbon steel for the bindings is 
always advisable. For the purpose of resisting 
temperature stresses there is an advantage in the 
use of high-carbon steel, as its greater resistance 
will enable it to offer more assistance to the con- 
crete.’’—Transactions, Concrete Institute, vol. i, 
page 7. 


Unless - 


walls. As will be noted, the ends of the bars. 
are bent downwards into the beam _ itself 
when only the beam is in reinforced con- 
crete, but, should the whole structure be of 
this material, the beams and walls conse- 
quently being all monolithic,.it is better 
practice to bend the bars upwards, this being, 
also handier as the men can readily see, and, 
if necessary, adjust, any bar which may have 
been displaced by punning or otherwise. 
When designing long and deep beams or 
girders,-such as for.a railway bridge with 
flat (not arched) spans, it will also, not infre- 
quently, be found that the available area of 
concrete in compression above the neutral 
axis is such that the stress per square inch 
is more than the concrete will safely stand, 
that is, more than 550 to 7s5olbs. per square 
inch according to the class of concrete and 
the nature of the aggregate used; but this is 
easily overcome by using reinforcement in 
the compression area, always remembering, 
that the value of steel in compression is 50 
per cent. less than that of the same in ten- 
sion. Here also the question of rigidity to 
resist deformation under compression is im- 
portant, exactly as it is in columns and 
struts, and care must be taken that all the 
separate members in compression aré 
properly braced together to avoid the ten- 
dency to spread in any direction, but par- 
ticularly sideways and downwards. Even 
with ordinary beams supporting floors this 
question of the available area of concrete in 
compression demands consideration, but, the 
floor and beam being all in one solid piece, 
not only does the part of the floor imme- 
diately over the beam contribute to the de- 
sired area, but portions of the floor on each 
side of this are available also, thus enabling 
us to regard the beams as of T section, but, 
except under special conditions of loading, 
the breadth of floor which we can consider 
for the purpose of this calculation should not 
exceed four to six times the breadth of the 
beam itself, according to the class of con- 
crete and the nature of the aggregate used. 
But, even with this reservation, this fact of 
the beams and floors being solid together 
enables a wonderfully strong and light struc- 
ture to be obtained. The same diagram also 
shows in closer section an additional means 
of obtaining this larger area of concrete in 
compression, namely, that of making fillets 
at the junction of the beam with. the Hoor. 
Another point to be remembered is that 
temperature stresses must be carefully 
guarded against, and that extra reinforce- 
ment—in fact, increased scantlings over all 
—must frequently be adopted for this pur- 
pose; as the coefficient of expansion of steel 
and of concrete is practically the same. In 
structures such as bridges these variations. 
due to the temperature can be arranged for 
by the ordinary hinges or expansion joints (of 
which the latter can be very rapidly and 
effectively made with thick sheet-lead, the 
area being such that no pressure it will ex- 


. perience will cause it to “squeeze out’’), but 


in the case of structures where such are impos- 
sible, as for instance in an exposed tank or 
bunker or silo, the only remedy appears to be 
a general increase in strength, particularly by 
means of increased reinforcement, and, al- 
though perhaps contrary to theory, this 
method has proved perfectly successful. 
Centering.—With reference to the design 
and erection of forms or centering for keeping 
the soft, wet concrete in place till it is 
properly set, there are two main conditions 
which must always be fulfilled. First, it 
must be so supported and stayed that neither 
the weight of the concrete, nor the ramming 
of it, can make the centering bulge or sag ; 
and secondly, it must be as close-jointed as. 
possible, otherwise the water will leak out and 
carry with it an appreciable amount of 
cement, which will weaken the structure. 
There are many methods of obtaining a 
smooth face on the finished concrete, such as 
painting the boards with oil or whitewash, 
or any material to prevent the concrete ad- 
hering to them, but, given fair flush joints in 
the woodwork, the passing of a thin piece 
of sheet steel (an old hand-saw with the 
teeth ground off is excellent for this purpos* 
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between the concrete and the board gives, 
perhaps, the best result whenever the general 
arrangement permits of its use. When work 
is to be floated or rendered, a rough surface 
is of course desirable. 

The question of centering leads naturally to 
that of the length of time it should remain in 
place. The author is frequently asked to 
state his opinion on this zz general, but no 
general or hard-and-fast rule is possible—on 
some jobs or portions of them, 24 hours is 
ample, on otherssix weeks is too short. 
Much depends on the weather, particularly 
on frost, and much on the over-all scantlings 
of the various pieces, but, most of all and 
beyond everything, on experience; in fact, 
there is no material where experience on the 
part of the constructors is more important 
than in all matters connected with reinforced 
concrete or where more disastrous conse- 
quences are likely to follow the lack of such 
experience. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the following extract from some 
remarks made by a gentleman who has done 
more than any other to place reinforced con- 
crete on a firm basis, namely, Mr. William 
Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., who said in a paper which 
he recently read before the Concrete Insti- 
tute, and from which he has kindly given 
the author permission to quote :— 

“Suppose, however, that the design has 
been carefully checked, initial difficulties got 
over, and the work begun, the superintend- 
ence of the work is merely the transference 
of our anxieties to another field. J am very 
strongly of the opinion that no work of im- 
portance should be entrusted to men without 
experience ; our best safeguard against defec- 
tive work is undoubtedly the skill, experience 
and honesty of the contractor. 

‘““No engineer or architect, unless he spends 
all his time during the execution of the work 
in actual and constant supervision, can se- 
cure his employer against dangerous errors 


on the part of the workman. In steel con- 
struction we can examine and measure every 
part after it is up; not so in reinforced con- 
crete work. Once, the concrete is laid we 
cannot tell, except by cutting ‘into it, whether 
there are six 1-inch rods or two %-inch rods 
inside a beam or pillar, or whether these are 
2 inches or 4 inches from the surface. To 
see that the drawings are actually carried 
out requires a conscientious scrutiny and 
attention every minute of the time the work 
is being done. Much may be observed dur- 
ing a visit, but not everything. 

“The number of skilled contractors, clerks 
of works, and others, constantly increases, 
and we shall soon all have had experience in 
this material. But with all the care possible 
there is a serious risk in employing an inex- 
perienced contractor.” 

A contractor with considerable resources 
in the way of plant and materials is also very 
advisable. It is not long ago since a some- 
what serious collapse occurred in a job where 
the concrete was put in on a Friday and the 
centering struck on the Monday, as the con- 
tractor had not, and could not get, any more 
timber ! 

Calculations. — Dealing with ordinary 
work, such as beams, walls, and floors (which 
last can be regarded as beams for the pur- 
poses of calculation), the simple formula 
which has been in use by engineers during 
the past fifty years when calculating the 
strength of rectangular beams, is eminently 
suitable for use in designing reinforced con- 
crete. The author has made many calcula- 
tions and tests to ascertain reliable values for 
the constant in that formula, which he hopes 
to be able to communicate at a later date, 
as also such for use with column and strut 
formule. 

Standardization.—The adoption of a series 
of constants in any set of calculations is use- 
less unless the primary conditions governing 


| 


the calculations are equal. For instance, 
the value of the constant, just referred to, is 
immaterial if the proportions of the concrete 
or the amount of reinforcement is altered, 
but these matters are becoming rapidly 
standardised, and if the proportions of one 
part of cement to two parts of sand and four 
parts of stone (this last all to pass 3-in. mesh 
and refuse %-in.) be adopted, the result need 
not be feared. This proportion may be also 
expressed for ordinary use—three 2-cwt. bags 
of cement, % cubic yard of sand, and 1 cubic 
yard of stone, the mixture resulting in one 


‘cubic yard of concrete in place, as the sand 


and cement are only very little more than 
sufficient to fill the voids between the stones. 
This question of voids is_ important, 
because certain classes of stone lie much 
more closely together than others, and it is 
therefore possible to economise in the pur- 
chase of sand, but this is entirely a matter 
for experience, as a glance at the mixing of 
the first batch will give more information 
than the most elaborate calculations. 

As regards the percentage which the cross- 
sectional area of the reinforcement in tension 
is of the cross-sectional area of the beam cr 
wall or floor, this varies between 34 of 1 to 2 
per cent., but if 1% per cent. is allowed for 
in ordinary work, it is quite safe, and may 
be used as a standard for calculating quanti- 
ties. Very frequently, however, both this 
matter and that of the proportions and in- 
gredients above-mentioned have little more 
than an academic interest for the general 
user. To take a very common illustration— 
a works-manager decides to erect a travelling- 
crane in one of his shops, and proceeds to 
order the rolled-steel joists to carry the wall- 
rails—he knows his loads and his spans and 
that he can buy joists at so much per ton of 
such-and-such a section at such-and-such a 
weight per foot, which are guaranteed by 
some reputable steel-maker to carry the load 
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required at the span decided upon (it must 
be remembered that we are not now consider- 
ing any instance needing web or lattice gir- 
‘ders, but strictly ordinary work only). He 
orders his joists without troubling about 
what proportion of carbon or silicon or any- 
thing else is contained therein, and the same 
procedure can frequently be adopted with re- 
gard to reinforced concrete, using the formula 
hefore-mentioned or some other similar, to 
find the scantlings so as to get out the 
amounts of materials required in order to as- 
<ertain the cost. He, the works-manager, 
may be quite certain that no reinforced-con- 
crete maker of repute will risk his name by 
putting in bad materials (or good materials 
wrongly disposed) any more than will. the 
steel-maker with reference to the rolled-steel 
joists. 

Methods of Using.—Reinforced concrete is 
mow so largely and widely adopted that a 
‘list of even a portion of the various uses in 
which it has been already employed would 
rextend to a great length. The following are 
a few remarks with reference to some of its 
‘better-known uses. 

Buildings wn General.—All buildings should 
‘be of skeleton framework construction. The 
spaces or panels between the columns and 
‘beams can be %-inch filled in with rein- 
forced concrete or with brickwork, or the 
‘whole frame covered with a skin of stone or 
brick; but as the main strength is in the 
frame, such panels can be quite thin, in fact 
only of such thickness as is needed for dry- 
mess, not for strength, which results in a 
large increase in floor area, particularly in 
the lower storeys, where, otherwise, the walls 
would have to be of considerable thickness. 

Boats and Barges.—These have been  suc- 
cessfully built for several years, and, pro- 
vided several are ordered of one size, that 
is, made off the same moulds, they are very 
much cheaper than steel. 

Chimneys.—From current quotations these 
certainly appear to be cheaper than the same 
in brickwork, and of course do not need 
pointing ; but there may be a difficulty when 
one needs to be felled, as at present it is. not 
known how to bring one down in a small 
area. It is, however, a simple matter if 
‘there is space available for the chimney to 
all in one length. 

Drain and Sewer Pipes—Many miles of 
these have now been laid and are giving 
great satisfaction both as regards first cost 
and upkeep. Great care is, however, neces- 


sary in their manufacture to ensure the rein- 
forcement, both longitudinal and circular, 
being exactly in its correct position, other- 
wise there is a great risk of the sewage or 
water reaching some of the metal and the 
life of the pipes being therefore very short. 
One of the great advantages of reinforced 
concrete sewer-pipes—particularly in bad 
ground, for instance over old mine work- 
ings is that they do not cost any more per 
yard when made in long lengths, up to, 
say, 18ft. if required; thus about 75 per 
cent. in the number of joints is saved and 
they are able to carry the weight of them- 
selves and contents over spans practically 
equal to their own lengths. The same re- 
marks also apply to water-pipes. 

Dock, Retaining and Reservoir Walls.—The 
author has already noted the saving in 
space in buildings due to the use of rein- 
forced concrete, and such is even more the 
case with these walls. 

Fence Posts.—The use of these is increas- 
ing very rapidly, but up to the present they 
are rather handicapped by the want of a 
cheaper method of attaching the wires to 
them, the ordinary hooks or staples being 
practically inadmissible, as they get bent 
and broken when the posts are bundled for 


carriage, and clips and bands or screw- 
plates are costly. 

Magazines for Explosions, Safes and 
Strong Rooms.—Owing to its practically 


absolute fireproofness, reinforced concrete is 
particularly suitable for these structures, 
and recent large and costly experiments in 
Germany have proved that even the explo- 
sion of huts containing 1% to 2 tons of 
gelatine dynamite did no damage to their 
surroundings other than from the air-blast. 
It was found that the reinforcement was 
only rent but not scattered, and the concrete 
blown away in the form of coarse dust. 

As regards safes and strong rooms, it can 
only be said that, although. a considerable 
number have been built, they. are. still 
awaiting an actual test at the hands of those 
skilled in the art of ‘‘safe-breaking.”’ 

Piles, Piers and Jetties.—One of the prin- 
cipal points to bear in mind when consider- 
ing the use of reinforced concrete piles is 
that they will safely carry about three times 
the load of such in wood of the same cross- 
sectional area, also that they are no more 
difficult to drive; and, with reference to 
piers and jetties, the use. of a material 
which does not deteriorate “twixt wind and 


‘periodically 


water’ is a matter worthy of very careful 
consideration. ; 

Pithead Gears.. and Pit Props.—These 
being fireproof is their.strongest recommen- 
dation, and the latter, if made hollow, are, 
strength for strength, but very little heavier 
than ordinary wooden. props. 

Railway Sleepers.—As;the most important 
question in relation to these is their life, 
not their strength, nothing but time will 
prove whether the use of reinforced concrete 
at a somewhat higher. cost than wood will 
be the more economical in the end, but 
about five and a half to six years’ experi- 
ence of sleepers in continuous service under 
heavy trafic and rolling stock so far show 
no appreciable difference from the day they 
were laid down, and a recent order for over 
100,000 of such shows that they are being 
extensively adopted. 

Telegraph and Tramway Poles.—These are 
rapidly coming into favour, and very large 
numbers have been already erected. The 
fact of their not suffering from corrosion or 
rust, and therefore not needing painting, 
together with their being, at present quota- 
tions, considerably cheaper than steel, prob- 
ably accounts for this demand. As they are 
tubular very great care is. necessary in their 
manufacture so as to ensure that the rein- 
forcement is absolutely accurate in position. 

Painting.—The question of painting, al- 
though only now referred to, is one of vital 
importance with all reinforced’ concrete 
structures (other than buildings such as 
houses, offices, etc., which are usually plas- 
tered and papered), 
all naked steel and iron work deteriorates 
rapidly from rust.and.corrosion. unless it is 
very carefully scraped and 
painted. Even when this is done, the 
amount which is, rightly, deducted for de- 
preciation in the case of a valuation for 
sale, transfer, mortgage or similar, is very 
marked, in addition to the actual cost of 
such scraping and painting. This is par- 
ticularly the case with bridges owing to 
their exposed position, and the expense of 
painting them is frequently considerably in- 
creased by the extra cost of the necessary 
“radling and scaffolding. All this is elimi- 
nated in the case of reinforced concrete, 
which increases in strength with age and is 
not subject to depreciation, nor are paint- 
ing or scraping or other methods of preser- 
vation necessary. In fact, when compar- 
ing the cost of a reinforced-concrete struc- 
ture with that of a ‘similar one in other 
materials, it is quite a good rule to work out 
the cost of the painting and upkeep, and, 
having capitalized the same at a rate per 
annum (say one per cent. over the current 
Bank Rate), to deduct this sum from the 
estimated cost of the reinforced concrete in 
order to place both propositions on an equal 
basis for purposes of comparison. 

The author is fully aware that one of the 
very important questions relating to rein- 
forced concrete from the users’ point of 
view is that of the attitude regarding it of 
the various authorities, both those govern- 
ing the country as a whole and those govern- 
ing each municipal or county area. In 
some Cases it is certainly true that serious 
restrictions have been placed on the use of 
this material, but these adverse views are 
rapidly decreasing, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time till they are eliminated alto- 
gether in exactly the same way as the strenu- 
ous Opposition to the use of iron and steel 
in buildings or in ships has now disappeared. 
With reference to municipal restrictions, in 
Liverpool they are more fortunate than in 
any other city in the kingdom within the 
author’s knowledge, as each reinforced con- 
crete proposal is considered solely on its 
merits. Not only must the plans be de- 
posited as usual, but also all the calcula- 
tions, which are carefully checked. If they 
prove satisfactory, permission is given to 
proceed with the structure as designed with- 
out any of the vexatious regulations, such 
as those regarding the thickness of walls 
which are frequently enforced in other towns 
quite irrespective of ‘what the said walls 
have to carry or the strength of the material. 
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from photographs 
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and King 
respectively, 
in the confined 
light-well, and 
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subjection to 


be noticed that the defacement of the glazed 


bricks is very thorough, and that some of the 
tiles have dropped out. The fire appears to 
have started in a basement, and, when it 
was first observed, had spread through the 
lower part of buildings extending rsoft. in 
one direction and 7oft. in another, and Mr. 
S. G. Gamble, who was temporarily in 


charge of the Fire Brigade, set on a force 
of seventeen steamers, three horsed escapes, 


four long ladders, motor hose tenders, and 
120 firemen. Three large buildings, occu- 
pied by about thirty different firms, were 


“‘well alight’? when the brigade got to work, 


and the firemen were mainly concerned in 


preventing extension to surrounding build- 
ings. 


In this object they were extremely 
successful, and but for their activity and 
skill the fire might have assumed enormous 
proportions. As it was, the damage was 
mainly confined to two buildings in Abchurch 
Lane, and one in Cannon Street, which were 
These buildings were five or six 
storeys high. 


CANNON, STREET Fig 
: t t through the skylight, and affected no fewer than 
fifty-five offices lit from y 


This fire, which occurred in a basement café, burn 


FIREPROOFING COUNTRY 
HOUSES. 


Mr. Frederick Squires, who, with his part- 
ner, Mr. Wynkoop, is doing a great deal 
of work in the erection of fireproof country 
houses in the United States, has published 
an interesting description of the methods 
that his firm is pursuing. He admits that 
tile, in common with concrete and other 
materials, is probably still far from its ulti- 
mate development, and that many of its 
qualities are not yet fully understood. Damp- 
ness is perhaps its worst enemy, and in order 
to avoid it the greatest care is required in 
the method of constructing doors and win- 
dows in tile walls. The sill is especially 
vulnerable, owing to the lack of firring. 

In general, a fireproof house, be its walls 
of brick or tile, has a concrete foundation 
up to the underside of the first floor beams. 
Spans are best kept down to about sixteen 
feet, interior bearing walls carrying the 
beam ends. With a little adjustment in 
plan these bearing walls may be made to 
carry up through the building. Where 
openings are wanted, concrete girders may 
take the place of the walls, and, if too much 
weight is thereby concentrated, their ends 
may be carried on concrete piers instead ot 
tile walls, although this is seldom required. 
Pipe locations should be very carefully 
studied, as carelessness in this way may re- 
sult in cutting which will seriously reduce 
the strength of the structure. The follow- 
ing is a part of tile specification for a 
country house, and is quite typical. 
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Concrete floor beams.—All floor beams to 
be qin. by 8in., of concrete, 1, 2, 4 and rein- 
forced with one in. twisted iron rod secured 
in place one inch from bottom by nailing 
to blocks in form. These rods to be bent up 
at 45 degrees at a point six inches from their 
bearing, and to run to within one inch of 
the top of beam and to continue parallel with 
the top of the beam to the outside of -its 
bearing. All beams to follow framing plans 
provided by architects, which plans will show 


sizes of girders, lintels and all structural 
concrete members. 
On top of floors lay sleepers at right 


angles to beams and bed in cinder concrete. 

All lintels that carry ends of floor beams 
to be 12in. deep by the thickness of the 
wall and to be r2in. longer than the width 
of the opening and reinforced as_ specified 
for floor beams. 

Szlls.—All sills to be of concrete cast on 
the ground and to have a drip and to be 
detailed on top to fit a rebated wooden sill. 

Lerra-cotta Tile——No bearing wall, out- 
side wall or floor to be built of tile less 
than 8in. thick. Non-bearing partitions to 
be built of 3in. tile. Window and outside 
door frames to be detailed with a strip on 
the outside which will bed in the lintel at 
the top and will fit between 4in. and 3in. 
tile, which will form the jambs. Frames to 
be provided with a bevelled strip on outside 
casing, which will be removed after stucco 
has been applied, the space caulked with 
oakum and the joint covered with a mould. 
The sills to be rebated on the bottom to 
cover the rebate in the cast concrete sill and 
for a weather-proof joint. 

All interior and exterior frames to be built 
with the masonry as it goes up. Interior 
openings to be formed with wood bucks the 
width of the tile wall in which they occur. 

Of course, there are many forms of steel 
reinforcement which could very well be sub- 
stituted for the twisted bar specified above. 
The designer has a wide range from which 
to make his selection, and each form has its 
advocates. 

Solid brick exterior walls may take the 
place of terra-cotta tile, and this is still re- 
quired by some departments, as Manhattan 
and Brooklyn. 

It was through the Church of St. Luke 
the Evangelist that the firm got its idea of 
building fireproof buildings. This building 
is of brick with a hollow wall and a brick 
interior and tile and concrete floors. This 
construction gave such an impression of 
solidity and permanence that it was shortly 
followed by the Interlaken house, but by 
that time the architects had learned that by 
using tile they could lay their hollow wall 
twelve inches at a time and all in one piece. 

The building departments of most of the 
towns where these architects have built have 
accepted fireproof construction after investi- 
gation, and in many cases have welcomed 
it in the hope that it would displace frame. 
Contractors, whenever they have been 
thorough workmen, have found no great 
difficulty in mastering the idea, and some 
of the firm’s best executed buildings have 
been the first attempt in this line of clever 
locai masons. 

Mr. Squires concludes his interesting 
article (which appears in ‘‘The American 
Architect” for August 11th) with the observa- 
tion that if good contractors will give fireproof 
materials earnest thought, well-trained archi- 
tects will give them careful study, and 
owners will pay a higher price for a superior 
article, they will, between them, produce 
buildings of such a character that everybody 
will be glad that they can’t be burned down. 


According to a German trade paper, rein- 
forced «concrete construction has hitherto 
made but little progress in Germany as com- 
pared with the great strides that have been 
taken in other countries, the municipal 
authorities of the Fatherland having op- 
posed it under all sorts of more or less frivol- 
ous pretexts. This opposition, however, 
now shows welcome signs of yielding 
steadily, as it is in Great Britain, before the 
clear demonstrations of the manifest advan- 
tages of this form of construction for certain 
classes of buildings. 
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Fire Prevention Notes. 


The servants at Windsor 
Castle, who number nearly 
a hundred, are being in 
structed in the duties of fire- 
Chief Officer Starie, of the Royal 
is drilling them in sections, 
becoming proficient. 


Private Fire 
Brigades. 


men. 
Fire Brigade, 
and they are rapidly 


As this announcement has been made in 
the daily Press, it is presumptively news. 
; supposed, as a matter 


Yet one would have 
of course, that a we ee 
es had long been regarded as eae 
pensable part of the equipment hv: 
royal palaces, as well as of all pul ie ee 
ings, institutions, clubs, schools—in act, ? 
all large buildings where a few or many mo 
are available for systematic pehtc a ir 
the methods for suppressing outbreaks o es 
and of using fire-escape apparatus. e 
can hardly believe, therefore, that eerie 
teur fire brigade at so important a bul Pe 
as Windsor Castle is an innovation. ie 
newspaper item referred’ t@ [Was ME ae ee 
suggested by improved es eee mht 
existing brigade. In any case, the aes BGs 
very welcome ; the example of Royalty ae 
so much more potent than all the eee 
of experts. Private fire brigades are mee 
in a quiet way, an enormous amount Of §' 
work in the prompt suppression of incipien 


l-drilled domestic fire 


outbreaks. 
Fire Insurance In the current issue Ptee 
Surveying certain popular pe ly 
for ‘SticKit” periodical there is an article 
Architects. headed, “An interesting 
Profession: Fire Insurance Surveying. 


The duties of the surveyor are tersely ee 
He inspects buildings cov Stee by 
the company he represents, ara eg ae 
and reports of the prems€s, e oa i: 
cesses of manufacture, points out de: ec ms 
provision against fire risks and suggests ie oe 
dies, and examines and tests apphances 


marised. 


: ee 
the extinction of fire. The aba ate 
said to possess considerable variety 2 : 
interest, sometimes taking the surveyor | al 
. to the Continent and into 


afield—even on 


the Colonies. 
A surveyor with q 
a salary of anything from {£200 
though before he attains to the bce 
degree of ripeness his salary may be oe 
thing” (or perhaps nothing) up to the 2 
height of £20 a year, “Increasing at the rie 
of £10 per annum.” lhe ee : 
career should enter some insurance © cs A 
a junior, keep his eyes very wide open, § ie 
the journals of the Insurance Weald AeA SL 
tise plan-drawing, and acquire poure ae 

ledge of building construction. Wihet er OF 
not it is absolutely necessary to g0 1” on 
the ground floor’ does not appear. ie con 
petence, actual or potential, 1s a sufficient 
passport, here is a career to which the one 
employed or underpaid architect’s assistan 
might well turn in the forlorn hope that it 
would give him brighter prospects than the 
lamentably overcrowded profession, 1n which 
he may happen to find himself somewhat 
badly bunkered. The article to which 
reference has been made appears 1n uT.ES Ss 
Weekly” for August 27th. In venturing to 
develop from it the hint just given, we feel 
bound to add the reminder that, in this con- 
gested country, it is altogether beyond 
probability that the one profession for which 
there is a dearth of candidates is that of 


fire-insurance surveyor! 


The work is fairly well paid. 
mature experience recelves 
to £500, 
requisite 


The great fire at Glasgow 
spread with such amazing 
rapidity, and was so com- 
pletely destructive—leaving, 
in the buildings chiefly involved, hardly 
one stone standing on another—as to sug- 
gest the supreme importance 
authorities with power to insist on, the adop- 
tion—at least in the great buildings of great 
cities—of every known and _ practicable 
means of preventing such catastrophes. It 
should be insisted that every compartment 
of such buildings should be rendered as far 


Three Big 
Fires. 


of arming” | 
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as possible insular or self-contained, so that 
any outbreak could be confined to the point 
of origin, and that the combustible materials 
in it should be rigidly restricted to the mov- 
able contents—such as the stores of sta- 
tionery, wines and spirits, and provisions, 
with which some of the Glasgow buildings 
are stated to have been replete—and should 
certainly not include the materials of con- 
struction, which should sturdily resist fire 
instead of joining with a light heart in the 
general conflagration. The necessarily ex- 
tensive rebuilding should of course embody 
the latest fire-resisting principles, but the 
public, whose property and lives depend to 
some extent upon the issue, are too ill-in- 
formed and too apathetic in such matters 
to know or care whether or not their 
interests are being efficiently safeguarded. 
The more recent fire in Cannon Street, Lon- 
don, might easily have covered a much 
larger area but for the splendid energy and 
skill of Mr. Gamble and his merry men. 
Perhaps the inquest on this fire may bring 
out more points than are at present avail- 
able for consideration. A properly pre- 
pared digest of these enquiries should supply 
valuable data for the students of fire pre- 
vention; but the newspaper reports of them 
are so exceedingly meagre and scanty as to 
be almost entirely valueless from this point 
of view. 


There is being waged in the 


pare and States, it appears, an inter- 
x bea necine war between rival 
ireprooling. material interests. Upon 


one point only are the rivals agreed, and 


that is that the man of property has got 
to have his house fireproofed, whether he 
wants it or not. The strife begins in ar- 
ranging the details of this very desirable 
consummation. Of the one party it is said 
that it must be done with bricks and tiles; 
of the other, that concrete is your only ware. 
The noted architectural firm of Squires and 
Wynkoop are incurring the love or the hatred 
of both parties by using both classes of 
material in conjunction. Mr. Frederick 
Squires boldly lays claim to a fundamental 
art value for the resultant building—that of 
simplicity. The materials, he says, are 
more structural than those in which the 
architect has been accustomed to work, and 
the result is a more direct and simple build- 
ing than his previous efforts. “The natural 
avoidance of wood decoration in a fireproof 
house,” he continues, “has worked wonders 
in simplifying exterior and interior. The 
fact that the building is apt to stand for a 
long time makes for a simpler and thus for 
a better country-house architecture.” The 
illustrations that he gives in ‘*The American 
Architect’”” of houses that he has built of 
this material certainly look comely and 
simple; but he solemnly warns his architec- 
tural brethren who are as yet without ex- 
perience in this system of construction, that 
the appearance of extreme simplicity is apt 
to be very misleading in any inferences as 
to cost; and has led many a contractor 
astray in his figures. That the building is 
much more costly than it looks is unfortu- 
nate, surely, with respect to the equanimity 
of the client. He always thinks that a 
building is more costly than it looks; and 
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IN THE CANNON STREET FIRE. 


This view shows the effect of the flames oa the glazed brick facing to the light-well. 
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i THE EFFECT 


OF FIRE ON GLAZED TILE WORK, 


Photo: 
IN THE CANNON 


Bolak, 
AS EXEMPLIFIED 


STREET FIRE. 
This view shows the effect on tiles lining one of the staircases. 


any system that tends to heighten this in- 
convenient illusion’ is severely handicapped 
in the struggle for popularity. Still any 
system that ensures a dwelling that is at 
once comely and fireproof, and of which 
actual examples are in existence, is worthy of 
close attention, and we have therefore much 
pleasure in giving, on another page, some 
particulars oz Messrs. Squires and Wyn- 
Koop’s tile-concrete fireproof houses, 


The paper by Mr. Ralph 
Printing Office Hazell, on fire risks in print- 
Fire RisKs. ing offices, which we repro- 
duce in another part of the 
present issue, is as it were illuminated by 
a great fire that occurred on Sunday last at 
Messrs. McCorquodale and Co.’s_ extensive 
printing works in Cardington Street, Euston, 
N.W. The damage, which is said to be esti- 
mated at between £40,000 and £50,000, is 
stated to be fully covered by insurance, and 
the possession by the firm of other extensive 
works will no doubt prevent any serious in- 
terruption to business. Block ‘‘A”’ of the 
premises was burnt out; but it is important 
to notice the statement that the main block 
was saved by the interposition of fireproof 
doors. 


A telegram from Krementchug, in the 
Government of Poltava, states that a serious 
fire has occurred there. and that two saw- 
mills and ten large stacks of timber have 


been destroyed. A large number of dwelling- 
houses have also been burnt down, and 
about a thousand families are homeless. 

% * % 


An earthquake-resisting system of con- 
struction which has been patented by Pro- 
fessor Eugéne Boermel, has steel founda- 
tions which absorb the shock buffer-fashion. 


* * * 


The work of preserving the Moot Hall, 
Dewsbury, a building that dates back to be- 
tween 1250 and 1300, is at present in hand. 
The architect’s estimate for the work is £750, 
but the committee, at present, are only com- 
mitted to an expenditure of £600. This in- 
cludes the making good of the Moot Hall 
and the pulling down of certain buildings 
adjoining, which, when removed, will leave 
room for a back entrance to the Church 
House. The Hall is to be provided with a 
new entrance and porch, and its ancient 
walls and stone-work are to be made good. 
A new floor will have to be laid, and the 
chimney, now about fourtéen feet wide, has 
to*be re-built. All the old windows are to 
be preserved. The principal item of ex- 
penditure which the committee have left over 


for the present is an oak ceiling, to cost 
about S100. The work is being carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. H. 


Kirk, architect, in consultation with Mr. as 
Bilson, of Hull, a prominent member of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society. 
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FIRE RISKS IN PRINTING 
WORKS. 


Dealing with the causes of fire in printing 
works, which are notoriously heavy fire 
risks, Mr. Ralph C. Hazell, in a paper read 
at a conference of the Federation of Master 
Printers, cited the following most frequently 
recorded causes of fires in printing works :— 
Faulty construction of flues, etc., hot ashes 
and sparks from fires, drying of materials, 
Swinging gas. brackets, and gas supplies 
generally, heat from gas engine exhaust 
pipes, and from _ slow-combustion stove 
pipes, spirit vapour coming into contact 
with naked lights, matches thrown upon the 
floor, defects in electric wiring and machin- 


ery, spontaneous combustion of oily rags, 
and fire transmitted from adjoining pre- 
mises, 


Mr. Hazell then gives as the reason why 
fires occur more frequently in_ printing 
works than in some classes of factories, the 
fact that the printing trade is subject to 
spells of rush work and of irregular night 
work, with the employment of casual 
labour, and the consequent careless hand- 
ling of inflammable materials, such as oily 
rags and paper. He insists, however, that 
to a large extent fires in printing works are 
preventable if only reasonable precautions 
are taken. He then proceeds to outline a 
few of these, beginning with the construc- 
tion of a printer’s building. 

The ideal building from a fire, as well as 
from a manufacturing, point of view, is 
characterised as a ground floor structure 
built entirely of brick and steel, with con- 
crete floors, and with the steel work cased 
in. .some - fireproof material to prevent 
buckling in case of fire, but in the case of 
existing buildings which are the growth of 
a generation or more, and which are _ per- 
haps not so perfect from a fire point of 
view, he offers the following suggestions :— 

Whenever minor alterations are made in 
a printing works, it is worth while for a 
printer whether he cannot by some slight 
extra expense improve his fire risk. The 
multiplication of match-lined partitions 
should be avoided. Instead of enclosing 
the lift well from top to bottom with match 
lining to keep out the draught, it should be 
enclosed in galvanised open wire guards, 
and if cold air is excluded from the ground 
floor, very little, if any, inconvenience will 
be experienced from draught on the upper 
floors, Whenever alterations are being 
made, it is worth considering whether par- 
titions can with advantage be constructed 
in fireproof material instead of in| wood; 
and when reglazing windows which over- 
look dangerous property the use of wired 
glass is also worth consideration. Ti ai 
watchful eye is kept on the works carpenter, 
many possible fire spots can be eliminated. 
Spaces out of sight, in which will accumu- 
late scraps of paper, oily rags, old boots, 
and fossilised fragments of lunches, should 
be blocked up so that no dirt can accumu: 
late in them. 

Every fire which has occurred in a print- 
ing works has had a small beginning, and 
a very large portion of them would not have 
occurred had greater attention been paid to 
cleanliness and order in a number of mat- 
ters, each of which may appear in them- 
selves comparatively trifling. Paper shav- 
ings and waste, instead of littering the floor 
indiscriminately, should be kept in proper 
receptacles and bagged at least once a day. 
Oily rags are notoriously hable to spontan- 
eous combustion, and as long as they are 
required for use they should be kept in 
metal bins and the used-up rags burnt daily. 
Oil and grease should be kept in check by 


fitting drip trays under shafting hangers 
and by placing sheet zinc under all 


benches where oils or 
inks are handled. If simple precautions 
such as these are insisted upon, and the 
few inexpensive appliances mentioned ob- 
tained, a hitherto dirty and _ untidy factory 
is in a short time transformed into”a greatly 
improved fire risk, and at the samé time an 
improved standard of cleanliness and: order 


machines and upon 


is set up which undoubtedly has a good 


effect upon the workpeople and the work 
produced. 

Appliances for lighting and warming a 
building should be carefully considered 
from a fire point of view. Slow-combustion 
stoves, gas stoves, and similar appliances 


should be properly fixed in such a way that 
no wood work comes into contact with dan- 
gerously hot pipes. Swinging gas brackets 
should be carefully fixed, and all gas 
burners should be enclosed in wire globes. 
The use of flexible rubber gas piping is 
most undesirable. Flexible metal piping, 
connected at each end, not with rubber 
connections, but with proper screwed metal 
unions, should be used; moreover they are 
the cheapest in the end. Iridiscriminate 
connecting of gas rings to ordinary gas 
burners is a very dangerous practice. 

The use of matches should be strictly for- 
bidden. [Either electric lighters or wax 
tapers should be kept provided, and, in the 
latter case, a pilot for lighting the tapers 
should be kept constantly alight. 

As to the importance of electricity as a 
cause of fire, provided care is taken that 
electric wiring and electric machinery are 
properly installed and maintained in good 
order, the risk of fire from them is very 
shght. On the other hand, if electric wir- 
ing is carelessly installed in such a way 
that cables are insufficiently insulated, or 
damaged by careless handling, short-cir- 
cuiting, or partial breakdown to earth may 
occur, and thus set fire to the woodwork in 
the neighbourhood of the cables. Cleanli- 
ness is, 1n this connection as in most others, 
important. Users of electricity should be- 
ware of gradually increasing the load on 
electric cables by adding lights here and 
there or by substituting) 92 (cp: stor 16 1c.p. 
or § c.p. lamps. Each individual addition 
is in itself trifling, but in the course of a 
year or two, without realising it, additions 
may be made which cause a serious overload 
on the wiring, causing over-heating, and 
consequent risk of fire. Paper should not 
be hung up to season close to the flexible 
wires of electric hght. If a short circuit 
occurs in a flexible wire, the insulating 
material sometimes catches fire before the 
safety fuse has time to act, and this may 
easily set fire to any loose paper near. 

Although printers may not consider it 
necessary to organise a private fire brigade 
amongst their workpeople, a few simple 
arrangements as to the duties of responsible 
people in case of fire should at least be 
made. Fire hose and water buckets must 
be looked to periodically, and chemical fire 
extinguishers specially should be tested at 
intervals. If a few people are made re- 
sponsible for these duties, and an occasional 
fire drill, and possibly now and then a false 
alarm of fire be given, the chances of deal- 
ing with a fire promptly and effectually are 
greatly increased. 


It is generally desirable to post in 
the works a few simple instructions 
ase tOl..means, -of exit, method) Jot scall- 
ing the brigade, and similar matters 


which need -attention if a. fire breaks out. 
If a night watchman is employed it is im- 
portant to see that he clearly understands 
what to do under such circumstances, and 
his movements should be checked by a tell- 
tale clock. Perhaps the best method of keep- 
ing a night watchman awake is to give him 
some work to do. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that there probably never was 
a fire in a printing works which could not 
have been extinguished without loss if a 
single bucket of water had been poured 
upon it at the right moment. Hence, any 
little time or trouble expended upon or- 
ganisation of this kind is well invested, 
Mr, Hazell concluded his paper with the 
following remarks on. reduced insurance 
rates :—Discounts are allowed by the insur- 
ance companies for approved sprinkler’ in- 
stallations with two water supplies, vary- 
ing according to circumstances from 30 per 
cent. to 50 percent. off the ordinary rate 
charged. With regard to automatic fire 
alarms, the insurance companies allow for 


THE GLASGOW FIRE. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE RUINS, 


- Photo: Topical. 
SHOWING THE EFFECT ON 2 


UNPROTECTED GIRDERS AND STANCHIONS. 
The view shows the scene in Ingram Street after the fire’ had lasted ten hours. 


them discounts varying from 1o per cent. to 
25 per cent., subject to the insured provid- 
ing them with an adequate supply of buckets 
and chemical extinguishers. It will gener- 
ally be found that money spent on sprinklers 
or automatic fire alarms will yield in the 
shape of reduced fire premiums a good re- 
turn on capital invested, apart altogether 
from their value in immensely reducing the 
risk of a serious fire. 

Various trade insurance companies have 
been in existence for many years, most of 
which were started by members of the trade 
concerned. The most successful of these, 
such as the Millers, the Mutual Companies 
of New England, U.S.A., and others, have 
paid special attention to inducing the in- 
sured to lessen his fire risk by making im- 
provements to his premises. The result has 
been that the average risk of fire in a trade 
has ultimately been greatly reduced, and as 
the companies are run for the benefit of the 
trade in question, the fullest possible re- 
duction in rates has been allowed for all! 
improvements made. The Printing Trades 
Insurance Company has just completed a 
most successful first year’s trading. The 
company was launched under the auspices 
of the Master Printers’ Federation, and as 
the capital and management are entirely in 
the hands of members of the printing trade, 
the company is virtually a mutual one. The 
company’s surveyors, who are especially ex- 
pert in printing risks, are prepared to advise 
intending insurers as to the best means of 
improving their premises, so as to reduce 
their fire risk and the cost of insurance, 
and it is anticipated that as the operations 
of the company are extended, great savings 
to the trade may be expected, and at the 
Same time a good profit on the business 
may be earned for the shareholders. 

Parliamentary powers having been ob- 
tained, the work of extending the Central 
London Railway from the Bank to Liver- 
pool Street will be begun at once. The new 
line will provide for the first time a direct 
train service from Liverpool Street to the 
West End. A new subway is to be con- 
structed giving additional access to the Bank 


‘station from ‘the street, and the scheme in- 


cludes the construction of a movable plat- 
form connecting the British Museum station 
of the Central London Railway with the 
Holborn station of the Great’ Northern. 
Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway. 


THE GREAT FIRE AT 
GLASGOW. — 


The dévastating fire which broke out 
shortly after midnight on August 17th,’ in 
the heart of Glasgow, and immediately oppo- 
site the headquarters of the City Fire Pri- 
gade, was’ first noticed in. a stone building 
of four storeys, with a frontage of 80 yards 
in Ingram Street. The block of buildings 
destroyed was bounded on the west by» the 
narrow thoroughfare of Shuttle Street, on 
the east by High Street, where the Cathedral 
stands, and on the north by College Street ; 
the whole area occupied by the destroyed 
block consisting of about 6,000 square yards. 
Within the main building were the ware- 
houses of twenty wholesale produce mer- 
chants, the wares including wines, stationery, 
boots and shoes, and pork. The Albion 
Halls, in College Street, the central meet- 
ing-place of all the trade organisations of 
the city, were reduced. to ruins; and -sur- 
rounding buildings, including the fire station 
itself, were in great danger, and had to be 
kept drenched with water to protect them 
against the intense heat. Within an hour 
of the first alarm, the top storey of the 
building in which the fire originated fell into 
the street, in which the mass of masonry, 
as shown in the accompanying illustrations, 
must have endangered the lives of the fire- 
men as it fell, and must have greatly ham- 
pered their movements as it lay on the 
ground. The firemen were able to save the 
business premises on the opposite side of 
the narrow thoroughfare known as Shuttle 
Street, although the flames reached right 
across; but the Albion Halls could not be 
preserved, because, according to a local re- 
porter, “the floors and fittings in the halls 
and rooms were all of wood.” 
portions of Ingram Street and College Street 
had each a frontage of 237ft., while the fron- 
tage to Shuttle Street was ro8ft. ; the average 
height of the blocks being 74ft. The build- 
ings on this area were ‘utterly destroyed 
within a period of about twelve hours from 


the first observation of the outbreak; the: 


fragments that were left standing having 
to be at once demolished because of: their 
extremely dangerous condition. 

The handsome Central Fire’ Station had 
all its front windows broken, and was much 
damaged by fire and water. One curious 


The affected _ 
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incident was that a huge block of stone from 
the burning building opposite was hurled 
across the street through the window of the 
firemaster’s office, and struck the wall on 
the far side of the room, smashing some 
pictures that were hanging there. ~The 
damage was at first estimated at £250,000 ; 
but the actual ¢ost has been since assumed 
to reach about one-half that amount. Never- 
theless, the fire is probably the greatest that 
Glasgow has ever known. 


CANONS OF TASTE IN STREET 


ARCHITECTURE. 

The Right Hon. James Bryce, British 
Ambassador at Washington, who is not only 
a distinguished publicist and man of letters, 
but has also a very pretty taste in the arts, 
was invited to address a convention of the 
National Academy of Art at Washington, 
and a portion of his speech dealt in a very 
interesting way. with certain points of archi- 
tectural interest. Mr. Bryce said: 

I was asked, some days ago, to tell you 
what has been done in Great Britain in the 
way of bringing general canons. of. architec- 
tural taste to. bear upon public buildings, 
and especially what statutes, or local regu- 
lations, existed preventing the unfortunate 
results which arise from erecting side. by 
side buildings in different styles and of 
different heights, each marring the effect. of 
the other. There was very little time to ascer- 
tain what our laws in Great Britain were on 
the subject. However, I wrote at once to a 
friend there, and I received, by cable, the 
answer which I expected, namely, that we 
have not got those statutes and regulations. 
This is very melancholy, because I should 
have been in a very strong position if I had 
been able to come before you and tell you 
what we had done in England, holding it 
up as a model for you! It would have been 
a beautiful thing for the old country, which 
claims to have done something in originat- 
ing institutions which have been developed 
further in this country, if it had been able 
to pose as a leader and standard-bearer in 
the cultivation.of art in its public aspects 
and in the bringing of legal weight to bear 
upon the artistic growth of cities! Unfor- 
tunately, that is not so. 

I will tell you, Mr. President, as far as my 
recollection goes, what are the only ways 
in which we do incidentally prevent the dis- 
figuring of cities by improper buildings, but, 
meantime, let me tell you that those who 
love art and taste in England, and in par- 
ticular the organisations of architects them- 
selves, have for a long time past been en- 
deavouring to obtain some public regula 
tion of streets and buildings. So far they 


“vious 


have failed. They have failed for an ob- 
reason, which no doubt would be 
operative here also. They have supposed 


‘that regulations by public authority would 
‘infringe what are called the sacred rights 


of property. Now, property isa very good 
thing in its way, but property sometimes 
carries its demands a little too far, and that, 
because the right of ownership of a piece of 


‘land is vested in an individual he should 


therefore have the right to put up buildings, 
which may not only destroy the general beauty 
of a street or square, but may also destroy the 
beauty and effectiveness of buildings directly 


‘adjoining them which some man of better 


taste and higher public spirit has erected, 
with a view to the public enjoyment, as well 
as his own, would seem to be going a little 
too. tar: You may recall the words of 
Madame Roland at the time of the French 
Revolution, who said, “O, Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!’’ And 
I feel sometimes inclined, when I see-the ex- 
travagant demands that are made in the 
name of property, to say, ‘“O, property, what 
atrocities are justified in thy name!” 

It seems unlikely that for some time to 
come we can, at any rate by _ public 
authority, secure that which we may call 
the censorship or supervision of the erec- 
tion, style, design and size of buildings to 
be erected in streets and squares, which I 
understand the members of this association 
desire. But one must not despair of the 
future. After all, there is some progress 
marked by this mere fact that many more 
people desire the thing now than desired it 
formerly. There is, furthermore, this con- 
solation, which we may apply to our 
minds, when we regret the absence of legal 
regulation—that if legal regulation had 
existed in former times we might have had 
things done which we should now regret. 
We might have had whole lines of streets, 
or large squares and circles built in styles 
which we should now think uninteresting 
and monotonous, merely because they repre- 
sented the particular dominant taste and 
tendency of a particular time. Note, for in- 
stance, what was done by Baron Haussmann 
when he built so large a part of the great 
thoroughfares of Paris in the day of Louis 
Napoleon. Most of us would now feel that 
those long lines of boulevards are monoto- 
nous and, indeed, many people would call 
them dull and soulless. Certainly there is 
far too much of that sort of thing in Paris. 
That was the style of the time. Haussmann 
was able to carry out the ideas which he, 
or somebody else for him, endeavoured to 
apply, and the consquence was that the pic- 
turesqueness and charm of old Paris van- 
ished. A great many of its quaint, winding 
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streets, which carried one back to the days 
of the Renaissance, and which we would 
gladly have preserved, then made way for 
the tame and conventionally ornate, but 
essentially wearisome, style which Hauss- 
man applied to those great Parisian thor- 
oughfares. 

We cannot be too sure that something of 
the same kind would not happen again ; and, 
therefore, perhaps, we must not too much 
lament the unchartered freedom, the un- 
qualified and absolute license which is now 
enjoyed, because it, at any rate, does pre- 
serve a certain measure of variety. And 
when taste grows better itymay be that every- 
one putting up a building in a street will 
think a little more than he has hitherto 
thought of its harmony with the adjoining 
buildings. 

As you know, there is cne difference be- 
tween the condition in London and the con- 
dition here. In your American cities, as a 
rule; the man owns his own land and puts 
his own house upon it; or even if the builder 
builds the house upon speculation and after- 
wards sells it, it is generally not done in 
large stretches of houses. In London, on 
the other hand, the existence of large estates, 
each owned by a great landlord, has led to 
the erection of long stretches of houses, 
sometimes perhaps half a quarter of a mile 
or even a quarter of a mile, all upon some 
uniform plan. The architect of the estate 
controls the whole affair, and what is erected 
follows the designs he suggests or approves. 
You have not that here, and therefore you 
see the results in the fact that in London 
many of the streets belonging to these large 
estates are exceedingly monotonous, and 
such streets as Gower Street or Harley 
Street, for instance, are as dull as can be. 
Here, and in Washington, in particular, on 
the other hand, you have the very opposite 
extreme. Everybody does what is right in 
his own eyes. He builds his own house in 
his own way, and you very often have the 
most incongruous styles or sizes close toge- 
ther. At the same time you have a certain 
amount of variety, which, on the whole, is 
better than dreary uniformity. 


On Monday last, when the House of Com- 
mons went into committee on the Housing 
and Town Planning Bill,-Sir F. Banbury, 
moving the omission of the clause which 
makes Part 3 of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, compulsory, declared that this made 
the President of the L.G.B. a sort of em- 
peror; a kind of Julius Cesar, who of his 
own sweet will should direct the destinies of 
his less fortunate fellow subjects. Mr. 
Burns replied that the clause had the exactly 
opposite effect! 


THE GREAT FIRE AT GLASGOW. 


Photos : 


Topical. 


These views show the effects after the fire had lasted twelve hours. 
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Societies and Institutions. | 


Architectural Association School of 
i Architecture. : > ~ ae 
The “Curriculum” ,of:this..school for. the 


“session 1909-10.forms.a.booklet. of .seventy- | 
eight pages, to say nothing of the: advertise- , 
The ‘mastér,!:Mr33 H:i Pu G:5 Maile, : 
F.R.I.B.A., is assisted in’ the Day School, by | 
Messrs. H.-A. :Dotiglass, *A:RvI:B.A:,).L.s.M. | 
Gotch, A.R.I.B.A.,!H* L..Samson,.Alan:Pot- ; 
and Guy . Church, | 
A.R.I.B.A./: Mr..Erriest ‘Newton; F.R:1.B‘A., || 


ments. 


ter, Alan L...:Snow,: 
has been appointed’ by.the ‘Board: of Archi- 
tectural Education to act. as .special -visitor, 
and will keep himself in.touch'with the work 
of the school,'.and confer with the: masters 
from time to time as to the progress made 
and the methods adopted. The Master of 
the Evening School is Mr. C. E. Varndell, 
A.R.I.B.A., who is assisted by Mr. A. C. 
Dickie, A.R.I7B.A., and: Mr: JB. 1 Scott; 
with about a dozen lecturers and instructors. 
Syllabuses, time-tables, lists of text-books, 
‘and dates’ of meetings. of the Architectural 
Association are’included in the booklet, for 
which application should .be made ‘to the 
secretary, «Mr? S.°G..: Driver, F.C:1.S., < 18, 
Tufton Street, Westminster. 
Committee on Ancient Earthworks. 

The Committee on Ancient Earthworks and 
Fortified Enclosures: (chairman, Lord < Bal- 
carres,’ M.P. -;“hon,: secretary,’ Mr.! 
Chater, 41, Porchester Square, 


Archeological: Societies held-in July.’ The 


Committee report a steady growth of interest | 
i shown © by , 
measures taken for the preservation, explora- | 


in ancient fortifications, as 
tion, and recording of. these remains: It is 
noticed, however, that many large areas, 
such as Buckinghamshire, Norfolk, and Sur- 
rey, are still neglected.’ A Royal Commis- 
sion on Welsh monuments was appointed in 
August, 1908, and in October, 1908, the 
Government appointed a Royal Commission 
to make an inventory of the ancient and his- 
torical monuments of England, and to specify 
those which seem most worthy of preserva- 
tion, while a sub-commission has been ap- 
pointed to deal with earthworks and pre- 
Roman remains. The county of Hertford is 
now being surveyed, and other counties will 
follow in turn. The officers in charge of the 
revision of the Ordnance Survey on the scale 
of 25ins. to the mile have agreed to keep the 
Committee informed of the position of their 
field parties, in order that any earthworks 
hitherto omitted or insufficiently shown may 
be made good in the next revision. Many 
instances of preservation, of destruction, and 
of exploration are chronicled ; and under the 
second of these sections it is mentioned that 
many instances have been noticed of the 
mutilation of ramparts and ditches through 


the utilisation of ancient earthworks. in 
the laying-out of golf courses, and that 
this practice is apparently increasing ; 


the destruction being in most cases due, ap- 
parently, to ignorance of the scientific value 
and historical interest of the remains. An- 
other é2zarve incident was the mutilation last 
year of the walls of the hill fortress at Con- 
who en- 


way Mountain by  Territorials, 
trenched themselves behind the _ walls. 
Quarriers and road-menders have shown 


similar disregard for the monuments of anti- 
quity. Among the interesting items recorded 
as to exploration, it is mentioned that in the 


spring of the present year the Society of ° 


Antiquaries conducted an exploration on the 
site of Christ’s Hospital, under the direction 
of Mr. Philip Norman, LL.D., and Mr. 
Francis W. Reader, with the object of find- 
ing remains of the angle bastion of the city 
wall, where the latter, after running due 
west, turned southwards in the direction of 
Newgate. A considerable portion of the 
north side of the bastion was uncovered, to- 
gether with a piece of the city wall. The 
latter showed masonry of the same character 
as in other parts of the wall that have been 
examined ; and the bastion proved to be of 
later date than the wall itself. Signs of an 
external ditch were looked for, but the indi- 


eG 
W.), have | 
‘favoured us with a copy of the report pre- || 
pared for presentation to the~ Congress. of | 


kindred subjects. 


cations were those of a running stream at the 
foot of the wall. The important excavations 
at Corbridge, at Maumbury Ring, and others 
elsewhere, are also noticed, and a_ biblio- 
graphy of the year’s literature on the subject 
1s appended. 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art: 

_ School of Architecture. 

School of Architecture has been 


‘A Day 
ot Art, 


founded at the Municipal School 
Birmingham. 

‘The . object is to provide architectural 
students in the Midlands with a thorough 
training in all the branches of their profes- 
sion, and to prepare them for the examina- 
tions of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

The school course will be spread over four 
or five years. . It is intended that the first 
two years shall be spent at day classes, and 
that they shall take the place of the first two 
years of articled pupilage. The latter two or 
three years wiJl be spent at evening classes, 
and will run concurrently with articled 
pupilage. s 

The syllabus will be as follows :—First 
year: Lectures on architectural history, 
building construction, elementary physics 
and geometry; demonstrations and practical 
work in stone-masonry, carpentry and brick- 
laying; simple planning, elementary design 
(doors, roofs, windows, etc.); perspective ; 
drawing and lettering. Second year: Studies 
in ancient architecture, including measuring ; 
practical work ; lectures on the historic styles 
and on iron and steel construction, physics, 
etc.;. design. Third and fourth years: 
Mainly design and advanced physics and 
It is hoped that third and 
fourth year students will be able to take 
some of their science subjects and carry out 
tests as to strength of materials, etc., at the 
Birmingham University. The machinery and 
equipment possessed by the University for 
this purpose is quite unique. 

The teaching staff is as follows :—General 
director, J. L. Ball; assistant director and 
lecturer in design, E. F. Reynolds (Sloane 
Medallist, 1903); lecturer in history, W. H. 
Bidlake, M.A., A:R.I.B.A. (Pugin Scholar, 
1885); lecturer in physics,” etc., F. B. An- 
drews, A.R.I.B.A., assistant, John B. Sur- 
man, A.R.I.B.A. The school will meet daily, 
from g to 5 (Saturdays, g to 1), and the first 
session will commence on Monday, Septem- 
ber 13th, 1909. 

It is anticipated that students who follow 
the full course will be exempted from the In- 
termediate Examination of the R.I.B.A. 

Further information will be supplied upon 
application to Mr. A. H. Leaney, secretary. 


Our Plate. 


Vicarage in the English Lake District. 

The plans and perspective drawing show 
the first design for the new vicarage at Win- 
ster. The cost had to be reduced somewhat, 
and this led to a slight modification of the 
plans before the work commenced. 

The house occupies an elevated site on the 
eastern slopes at the head of the Winster 
valley. The ground falls rapidly from N.E. 
to S.W. Rising ground and plantations 
afford a protection from the cold N. and 
N.E. winds; from all other points the views 
over hill and valley are very extensive, with, 
in the distant south, glimpses of Morecambe 
Bay (fourteen miles away). 

The main drive approaches from the S.E., 
and the carriage court forms a wide terrace 
enclosed by walls of local stone with a wide 
flight of steps descending to the tennis lawn. 
The western terrace is a continuation of this, 
but is much less in width. 

The whole of the walls are of local stone 
from a quarry adjoining. The house is 
roughcast and whitewashed externally, and 
the roof is covered with Westmorland green 
slates. 

The windows, external doors, and main 
stairway are of English oak ; the whole of the 
remaining joiners’ work is of best yellow 
pine, painted white throughout the private 
portion. 


— 


The whole house is lighted with Cox’s 
patent air gas, installed by Messrs. J. K. 
Thornborough and Co., of Windermere. 

Mr. Joseph Braithwaite, of Windermere, is 
the general contractor. Messrs. Doulton and 
Co., have supplied the sanitary fittings. 

Mr. W. L. Dolman, of Windermere, is the 
architect, and the pen-and-ink perspective 
drawing is by his brother, Mr. Lewis j. 


Dolman, 


House on Boyle Farm Estate, Thames 
Ditton. 

This house has recently been erected on 
the historical estate of Boyle Farm at Thames 
Ditton. It is built of local red sand-faced 
bricks, and half timber work, left rough 
from the saw and plastered smooth between 
the timbers. The roofs are covered with red 
sand-faced tiles. The accommodation pro- 
vides dining-room, large drawing-room, 
lounge sitting hall, and the usual offices on 
the ground floor, and five large bedrooms, 
and bath-rooms on the first floor. 

The architect is Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, 
F.R.1I.B.A., of Eagle Chambers, Kingston- 
on-Thames, and the contractor is Mr. S. 
Hurst, of Chiswick. 


Our Illustrations. 


Houses near Golder’s Green. 
The houses shown on p. 163 are typical of 


a series of buildings, both detached and , 


semi-detached, to be erected near Golder’s 
Green by Messrs. Spiers and Son, of St. 
John’s Wood. No two sets of plans are 
alike, some being a little unusual in arrange- 
ment, but all elevations suggest the same 
period. The facings are Luton bricks, with 
red sand-faced long-and-shprt work, and red 
rubbed arches. Black sand-faced roof tiles 
are to be used throughout. All the joinery 
work is painted deal, except the front doors, 
which are mahogany. The halls are all tiled 
with black and white marble, the entrances 
in front gardens with old York paving, and 
the gates are of wrought iron. The architect 
is Mr. John W. Rhodes, Mitre Court Cham- 
bers, Temple, E.C. 

Six Labourers’ Cottages, Heath End Bucks 

In these cottages, which were built for Mr. 
O. A. Keane, Wycombe, the accommodation 
comprises four rooms in each, with coals, 
stores, pantry, etc., and a small bath in 
scullery is provided. The bricks are local 
made reds and purples. The walls on the 
ground floor are 114ins. hollow, and gins. 
with lime rough-cast. Brick-on-edge coping 
and tile creasing roof are to be covered with 
hand-made tiles, and large ornamental W.I. 
brackets support the gutters, with wide pro- 
jection to the eaves. Earth closets are to be 
fixed, and the rain water is to be run into 
large oak butts. All external woodwork (ex- 
cept saShes, doors, and frames), is to be left 
rough, and treated with solignum. The esti- 
mated cost is £798. 

White City Exhibition Building. 

This building has recently been erected in 
the Machinery Hall, Stand 49, at the Im- 
perial International Exhibition, Shepherd’s 
Bush. The walls are constructed inside and 
out with fibro-cement slabs, with a perfectly 
plain surface, which can be treated in any 
decorative way desired. It is roofed with 
Buttermere green slates in diminishing 
courses, the chimneys, where emerging. from 
the roof, being rough-casted. The living- 
room, with its old-time ingle-nook, roofed 
over at 7ft. from floor, open timbered ceil- 
ing, and other features, is noteworthy. The 
cost of the building erected anywhere in Eng- 
land is £236 in client’s foundations. The 
contractors are the Alnwick Foundry and En- 
gineering Co., Alnwick, and 52, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, the architect being Mr. Andrew 
Sell, 3, Howick Street, Alnwick. 


Messrs.' Henry Lovatt (Limited), of Wol- 
verhampton, have secured the contract for 
the erection of new barracks for the Egyptian 
Government at Abbassia, near Cairo. The 
barracks will take three and a half years to 
build. ; 
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SIX LABOURERS’ COTTAGES, HEATH END, BUCKS. de F. 


In these four-room cottages, local-made re 


d and purple bricks have been used, and the roofs are to be covered with handmade tiles. 


wrought-iron brackets support the gutters, with wide projections to the eaves. 
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BURKINSHAW, ARCHITECT. 


Large ornamental, 


Correspondence. 


[Che Editor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made by correspondents.) 


Hardships of Tendering. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I was much interested in your 
article in the Journal for August 25th, 
headed ‘‘Hardships of Tendering,’ and con- 
sider your suggestion, ‘“‘that the tender to 
be accepted should not be the lowest, but 
that which approximates most closely to the 
mean of all the tenders received,” is a most 
excellent one, and ought to receive serious 
attention from architects especially. 

In most cases the great difference between 
the top and bottom tenders ought to con- 
vince the architect that there is something 
seriously’ wrong, and he should hesitate to 
advise his client or committee, as the case 
may be, ‘to accept a tender which is so ob- 
viously underpriced, as in all probability 
he has worked out a rough estimate of the 
probable cost before asking for tenders. 

Some time’ ago I tendered for a consider- 
able contract in my department. The work 
had all to be done to a carefully. prepared 
and stringent specification, and the names 
of the firms whose goods had to be used 
being given, all the competitors were upon 
the same basis, and it was simply a question 
of the margin of profit. 

On looking over the list of some 20 ten- 
ders, most of them from well-known firms, 
it was evident that there was a serious error 
in the amount of the tender at the bottom of 
the list, which was accepted. 

On comparing this sum with my own 
prime cost, I found that it just represented 
the value of the material! The sequel 
showed the unwisdom of accepting an ab- 
normally low tender. 

It is well known that many architects do 
advise their clients to accept the tender 
which in their opinion most fairly repre- 
sents the value of the work which they pro- 
pose to put into their building, and which 
is likely to reflect credit upon themselves, 
and give the utmost satisfaction to their 
clients, and if this custom could be applied 


more generally by the profession, we should 
hear less about shoddy materials and 


scamped workmanship. 
“HEATING ENGINEER. 


London, S.W. 


Is Joinery a Declining Trade? 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAI. 

Srr,—Is joinery a declining trade? is a 
question that more than one craftsman of 
the present day asks himself, and does not 
fail to point to the introduction of machinery 
as one of the principal causes of such de- 
pression. Let that joiner or builder, or 
architect, whatever he may be, answer satis- 
factorily to himself the further question, 
has machinery ruined any trade? Has it 
ruined the cotton trade, the iron trade, or, 
indeed, any manufacturing concern? 

It may possibly have diverted it for a 
time into other channels; I have often heard 
it stated that machinery has spoilt all artis- 
tic feeling as regards woodcraft. Surely 
this is erroneous. There can be no need 
of art and beauty being destroyed by the 
labour being lightened; for that is the chief 
idea. of employing machinery. The design 
should not be made to ft the machine, but 
the machine employed to carry out the de- 
sign. This chronic misuse of machinery is 
not so much amongst the large firms as by 
the little builder. I will quote from my 
own experience of such. 

We will say our builder has just taken to 
the idea of machinery in his shop. He has 
purchased, say, a circular saw, planer, and 
moulder combined, and a band saw. More 
than likely, where these were bought, he 


‘was shown in how many minutes (or how 


few) a door stile could be planed true. He 
saw the circular saw ploughing its way 
through a batten or deal. He listened to 
the eloquent tongue of the seller. Natur- 
ally he goes home fancying he knows all 
about it, and dreams of future work being 
done at lightning speed. Oh that speed! 
It is that that is the cause of all bad work, 
machine or hand. Well, the machines being 
sent home, and fixed, all in good working 
order, he next thinks of who will work these 
new friends of his. Most likely there is 
about his yard a handy labourer, clever at 
anything. ‘‘Just the fellow for the circular 


saw,’ says our builder; for what skill is 
required to push a log? Perhaps not, Mr. 
Builder. Very likely he will be more push- 
ing than skilful. For such a man as I am 
speaking about pushed so forcibly on a saw 
I was working beside once, that he broke 
the belt, and thus caused a delay, much to 
his own surprise. 


To return to our machine shop. Our 
friend now thinks of the planer. Ah! there 
is a joiner in the shop—perhaps not superb 
at bench work, but he’ll jog along all right 
on the machine, because the machine does 
the work, not he. And so on goes our 
builder, plunging onward, finding machinery 
does not pay so well.as he expected. Saws 
run; spoil materials. Planer will not work 
true. Tenons all want easing by hand. 
York requires extra cleaning up. And the 
engine—certain to be a gas engine, which 
the makers assured him required no atten- 
tion—this will soon start playing pranks, 
suddenly stopping for no known reason. 
This being Master Knowall Jack’s job, he 
starts unscrewing and fiddling. Very hkely 
his master helps him at this important job. 
Perhaps between the two they make a little 
improvement; but at any rate troubles have 
begun, for the newness has worn off. _ Saws 
are not so perfect. Planer knives are thick, 
and our scrap mechanics do not know how 
to regulate these things. 


Now if (always an if) our builder had in 
the first place employed a skilled expert, 
his machines would still be running at their 
best, and the output would be as high as 
possible. Not that I intend to say joiners 
are not machinists, for I always contend no 
man is more suitable for machine joinery 
than a skilful hand joiner. Still, however, 
he cannot expect to jump to the top of the 
tree at one bound. It has ever been my 
advice to present-day workmen to study 
machinery at every opportunity. for it seems 
that in the near future every carpenter or 
joiner will need to be as tkoroughly con- 
versant with machines as with hand tools. 
Not that hand labour can ever be entirely 
superseded. That 1s well nigh impossible. 
But they will have to equip themselves with 
a thorough all-round knowledge, and so 
study their machines that they know exactly 
what can or cannot be done on them.- For 
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instance many a joiner still thinks nothing 
can be done on a circular saw save ripping 
and perhaps a little cross-cutting. Never 
so much did he deceive himself, for that use- 
ful tool can be made to perform inany a 
helpful operation in joinery; so likewise 
will the band-saw, although this is not so 
tractable to workshop rigs as the circular. 
Still, with the machines previously men- 
tioned, it is possible to perform well nigh 
everything required in an ordinary joiners’ 
shop. If space and funds will allow, it is 
far better to have separate machines than 
a uriversal woodworker. As far as they go, 
the universals are admirable machines, but 
at some time or other the circular will be 
wanted in a hurry just in the middle of a 
moulding job, and it is no joke resetting 
cutters for the same job. 

so long as craftsmen, empioyers, as well 
as employees, look to the future of their 
trade. and adapt themselves to present-day 
requirements, there will be no fear of a 
decline. At present the building trade is 
undergoing a metamorphosis, atter which 
no doubt it will burst out into a beautiful 
future. At least, this is the hope of the’ 
writer. 

ARTHUR CASTLE. 


Proposed New Works. 


ACTON.—For purposes connected with 
its new public buildings, the Council has 
decided to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow £2:200. 

BRIDLINGTON.—tThe proposal te widen 
the north end of St. Jchn Street at an esti- 
mated cost of £670 11s. for street works 
only, has resulted in an application to the 


Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £3,400. 
EPPING.—The Epping Guardians pro- 


pose tc erect temporary buildings at the 
workhouse to meet the increased pressure 
on the infirmary accommodation. 

LIVERPOOL.—The Lancashire Asylums 
Board have recommended the adaptation of 
Seafield House for the accommodation of 
345 patients, and the extension of Whitting- 
ham Asylum. The alterations at Seafield 
House are estimated at £14,500 or £42 per 
bed. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—A special 
meeting of the Urban District Council has 
been held to consider a letter from the 
Local’ Government Board relative to the 
Council’s application for a loan of £10,000 
for’the purpose of the erection of a pavilion 
ini the ‘recreation ground. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board wrote stating that whilst they 
saw no’ objection ‘tothe erection of a 
pavilion, they could: not sanction a loan of 
410,000 for the purpose. Mr. John Burns 
has’ confirmed the decision given in the 
Local Government ‘Board’s letter and has 
very ‘strongly “insistedthat there should be 
“no frills.” ~The‘'Council‘has accepted the 
decision, and a’ modification of the scheme 
is under consideration.”: ! 

LONDON.—The ‘cost-of a new recruiting 
depot, which it is proposed to’ erect between 
Great Scotland : Yard “and: Craig’s Court, 
Westminster,''' is estimated, at between 
£25,000 ‘and- £30,000." | | > 

*SOUTHPORT.—The- plans ;of the new 
theatre ,have ,;been - before-ithe Plans. Sub- 
Committee: of :the-Highway ~Committee,’-but 
haye ..not -yet. received ":the approval: of 
that ,body.* Mr.» Bertie’.Crewe,; of -: London, 
who *;for, many,-years was ‘with Mr.’ Frank - 
Matcham,,.is -acting,-as \joint’ architect :in* the: 
present: scheme -with+Mr.-G.~ E.- Tonge,* of’ 
Southport... 2° . + y Qe hey 

‘SUTTON ~COLDEIELD.—The’ proposed 
new --post-office;-buildings’ to: be: erected on’ 
the site: of -the 6ld7Emmanuel: Collége Arms 
Inn, Mill, Street,--comprise,-on ‘the ‘ ground» 
floor’ a public office; iar sorting room, sib: 
postmaster’s.~ office, ~ ‘postmen’s, ‘messengers’ 
aid-lady-clerks’-rooms, and-.cycle. and>truck 
sheds. ;. On-thet first “floor-house ~acdoxfimo- 
dation «is~ provided for Ahe:csub-postmaster. ~ 


Re recede — 


The elevation to Mill Street will be carried 
out with stonework to the ground floor 
storey, the upper part being of red brick 
with stone dressings, surmounted by an 
crnamental stone entablature and balustrade. 
Messrs. Essex and Goodman are the archi- 
tects, 


Works in Progress and 
Completed. 


ASHBOURNE.—The Duke of Devonshire 
recently performed the ceremony of opening 
the new buildings of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School. The old Grammar School, 
which is now superseded, obtained its charter 
from Queen Elizabeth in 1585, but there is 
evidence that the institution itself dated a 
good many years further back. The idea of 
considering a plan for extending the old 
school was abandoned when the Governors 
were advised by the Board of Education to 
make provision for the education of girls as 
well as boys. The new buildings were de- 
signed by Mr.-E:..M. Longsdon, F.S.1., 
M.R.S.1I., Bakewell, and the builder was Mr. 
W. Thorley, of Noding. There is accommo- 
dation for about 180 scholars, and without 
difficulty 200 could be received. 

BOTHWELL.—A boom in the building 
trade appears to be in progress in this dis- 
trict, there being at present in course of 
erection a large chapel school for the R.C. 
community of Bothwell and Hamilton Palace 
Colliery districts, the probable cost being 
£8,000, The plans, which were prepared 
by Mr. W. Orr Watson, architect, 95, Bath 
Street, Glasgow, not only show the large 
chapel school now in course of erection, 
but also the opening up of a new street, and 
the erection of a chapel and presbytery on 
the adjoining ground. The contractors for 
the mason work are Messrs. Robert Park and 
Co., Motherweil, and for the wright work, 
Messrs. Allan and Baxter, Glasgow. An 
addition to the Convent at Bothwell for the 
accommodation of the local priest is also in 
course of erection. 

In contiguity to the fountain, Bothwell, a 
group of buildings to be known as _ the 
Donald Institute is being erected. 

Owing to the abnormal growth of Both- 
well Haugh, school accommodation has been 
found to be quite inadequate, and schedules 
have been issued for the erection of a 
second school. The work will be proceeded 
with at once. The architects are Messrs. 
Bruce and Hay, Glasgow. 

A petition has been presented to the Both- 
well School Board to erect a school at Both- 
well Park, a large colliery district midway 
between Bellshill and Uddingston. 

A new school for the Dykehead and 
Udston districts of Hamilton was opened 
recently. 

BURNLEY.—The site of the new tech- 
nical school erected in Ormerod Road, Burn- 
ley, to’ be formally opened on September 
tr, covers an area of about 10,000 yards. 
The purchase price of the site, which was 
acquired from Sir J. O. S. Thursby, Bart., 
was £5,296; and when completed it is esti- 
mated that the total cost of the building 
will be £50,000. 

CARR-BRIDGE.—The United Free Church 
which has just been opened here, has cost 
£,1,600. 

DONCASTER.—The Doncaster . Race 
Committee have just: had erected an addi- 
tional stand and enclosure at a cost of £5,960. 
The. plans. and specifications were prepared 


- by the Borough Surveyor, Mr. F. O. Kirby, 
; and the contractors were Messrs.-Mullins and 
» Richardson,.builders, of Doncaster. 


r Mr. W. 
Booth acted as clerk of the works... - .. . 

' DOVER.—The® great- marine Continental 
station,’ -which --will involve a’ sum‘ of 
£1,000,000, is:now: being erected. _ The new 


. Station» will: have, special - accommodation 
' for mails, and’ everything required °for~the 
' gomfort of _passengers.- Work has also -been- 
' Startéd. ‘on. a .-great-: landing-stageé, »darge.: 


. perative, has been catered for. The. i ee 
» i$ “Mr, Arthur °Clyne, F.R.I.B-A., Aberdeen. 


enough to accommodate two Atlantic liners 
at once, and it will probably be ready by 
next spring. 

GLASGOW.—The Dean of Guild Court 
has given permission to the erection of 
buildings in connection with the recon- 
struction of the Glasgow Royal Infirmarv. 
The plans which have been passed pertain 
to the Castle Street portion, which is esti- 
mated to cost about £89,000. When these 
buildings are erected, about one-half of the 
new scheme will have been completed. 
Other linings that have been passed at the 
Court include the following :—Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway Company, to erect 
dwelling-houses and shops in Howard Street 
and Stockwell Street; Andrew Anderson, 
builder, to erect four tenements of dwelling- 
houses in Laverockhall Street and Auchen- 
toshan Terrace, Springburn; the Glasgow 
Magdalene Institution, Maryhill, to take 
down buildings in Lochburn Road, and to 
erect new buildings; J. and J. Fraser, to 
erect two dwelling-houses on the lands of 
Burnbank, East; A. and R. Bryson, dairy- 
men, to elect tenements and other buildings 
at the corner of King Street and Claythorn 
Street; Archbishop Maguire, and others, for 


_the Roman Catholic Church, Govanhill, to 


erect a church and clergyman’s house in 
Dixon Avenue and Belleisie Street, Govan- 
hill, at an estimated cost of £15,000. 

GORLESTON.—The Primitive Methodist 
new church upon which work is now pro- 
ceeding, supersedes an iron structure which 
has served as a place of worship for over 14 
years... Mr. B. G. Beéch, of Yarmouth, is 
the builder, 

_ GRIMSBY.—The new extension which has 
recently been made to the Welholme School, 
and which will accommodate an additional 
500 children, was opened recently. The ex- 
tensions occupy what was a _ vacant space 
between the boys’ and girls’ department, and 
consist of two storeys with four class-rooms 
on the ground floor, and four on the first 
floor. Four of these are for girls, with ac- 
commodation in each class-room for 50 girls, 
and four are for boys with an equal accom- 
modation. There are also new additional 
class-rooms for infants, with school places 
for 100, a new’ laundry department, with 
cloakrooms and latrines. The old buildings 
have been entirely renovated and brought 
up-to-date. The architect is Mr. H. C. 
Scaping, and the builder Mr. H. Marrows. 
The total cost of the school amounts to over 
£18,000. 

LEES. — The new District Council 
premises, which have just been opened, and 
which were the late offices of the Christian 
Brethren Chapel, have been thoroughly 
overhauled, and adapted ‘o the requirements 
of the authorities. 

LONDON.—The demolition of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Kingsway, W.C., has been 
authorised by the Consistory Court. The 
walls of the church, which was built in 1831, 
began to crack soon after the construction of 
Kingsway was begun, and the building has 
now become unsafe. A new church, seating 
800, is to be built, and £7,500 has been raised 
towards the cost of £8,000. 

MANCHESTER.—The Corporation baths, 
which have just been opened, occupy an area 
of 3,173 square yards. The males’ first-class, 
with 41 dressing boxes, is 75ft. by 28ft.; the 
second-class, a little wider and the same in 
length, with 49 dressing boxes. The baths 
for females, used as first and second class, is 


66ft. by 25ft., and has 49 dressing-boxes. Of 
the wash baths there are in all 65. 
NEWBURY .--The foundation stones of 


an additional block of municipal buildings 
which are being erected on part of the site 
of the old Georgian town hall, demolished 
a few months ago for the purposes of street 


. improvements, were laid recently. 


- PETERHEAD.—The extended buildings 
at - the Peterhead Academy, which were 


. opened recently, have been built at a cost of 
. £8,000. * Every»requirement that the educa- 


tional: needs of the town have rendered im- 
The architect 
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Beeler Lommel Uanree 


NEAR GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


GINEER. 


EDWARD HASTIE, 


ARCHITECT. 
This house may be regarded as an excellent example of the dignity of simple masses and symmetrical composition. 


Mr. Alexander Hay, Peterhead, has acted as 
clerk of works. The following is a list of 
the chief contractors :—Mason work, Messrs. 
Findlay and Henderson, Aberdeen ; (the fol- 
lowing gentlemen are all of Peterhead): car- 
penter work, Mr. James Taylor, jun. ; 
plumber and gasfitting work, Mr. John Fer- 
guson ; slater work, Mr. James Greig ; plaster 
work, Mr. William Shand; painter and 
glazier work, Mr. Alexander Ferguson; steel 
and iron work, Messrs. Milne and Robb; 
heating installation, Mr. R. Tindall, Aber- 
deen. 

PRESTON.—A plan and estimate re- 
ferring to the laying out of Haslam Park, 
having been submitted to the Parks and 
Baths Committee, it has been recommended 
that application be made to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to the bor- 
rowing of £6,000, this being the estimated 
sum necessary for the satisfactory execution 
of the work. 

RETFORD.—The new mission room, the 
foundation stone of which has just been laid, 
is, including the land, estimated to cost about 
#500. Seating accommodation for upwards 
of 300 people will be provided. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Frank Fenton, 

SHEFFIELD.—Rapid- progress is being 
made with the new Post Office, work upon 
which commenced about two years ago. The 
instrument room is virtually finished, and is 
about 7oft. broad and 16oft. long, well ven- 
tilated, and lit by numerous and _ spacious 
windows. Work on the ground floors is not 
so far advanced, on account of the stone- 
cutting machinery having been placed there, 
but it is now being pushed forward with 
great rapidity. — It-is intended that part of 
the building shall be ready for occupation at 
Christmas. This section is at the rear, and 


comprises an enlargement of the sorting 
office in Flat Street, which will then afford 
more than double the present accommoda- 
tion. The rest of the structure will be opened 
a year hence. 

TOXTETH.—The two important blocks 
of buildings which have recently been added 
to the Workhouse, are to serve as mental 
hospitals for 200 males and 100 females. The 
complete cost of both buildings, including 
furnishing fire mains, hydrants, and heating, 
is about £20,000, or equal to £70 per bed. 
The architect is Mr. Walter W. Thomas. 

WALLSEND.—That portion of the parish 
scheme which,-owing to lack of funds, can- 
not at present be carried out in its entirety, 
uoWw in course of erection, comprises the 
tollowing: The parish hall, an apartment 
52ft. long by 31ft. wide, a ladies’ parlour, a 
large class room, and a spacious lobby. The 
part that has been postponed includes a 
small hall to accommodate about 100 per- 
sons on the ground flcor, The contractor 
for the general work is Mr, John Lant, Tyne 
Quarry, Walker Road, and for the plumbing 
work Mr. Thomas Hedderley, of Wallsend. 
The architects are Messrs. Frank Caws, 
Steele, and Caws, Sunderland. 

WEARHEAD.—The foundation stones of 
a new. Wesleyan Church were laid recently. 
Mr. Reed, of Fosterley, is the contractor fo1 
the building. 

WEST BRIDGFORD.—The foundation 
stone of a new masonic hall has been laid. 
The main front of the building is to face the 
river, and a balcony will afford a pleasant 
view of the reach between Trent Bridge and 
Wilford Bridge. The main features of the 
building will be banquetting, lodge, and club 
rooms. Mr. A. E, Lambert, who is.a Brother 
of the Lodge, is the architect. 


PAINT FOR “TOP COATS.” 


Having dealt with the foundation coat, it is 
important to determine the chemical and 
physical properties of each subsequent coat- 
ing. The difference between the successive 
coats should be gradual, so as to form alaver 
which, starting upwards, becomes more elas- 
tic as it approaches the finishing coat. 

As to the character of the pigment that 
should be used with the linseed oil varnish 
for making paint for use as top coats the 
pigment used must be practically both 
chemically and physically inert; more im- 
portant still, it should be in a fine state of 
division, and form a perfectly homogeneous 
product which can only be obtained by re- 
peated grinding. 

One of the principal functions of the solids 
in paint is to protect the dried binder from 
destructive influences. Some substances, by 
reason of their stable nature, possess this 
property in a high degree—they do not act 
chemically upon the oil, and are not easily 
changed. They are classed as inert pig- 
ments, and should be used simply as a means 
of improving and increasing the durability 
of the paint. ’ 

Regardless of colour, there is no one pig- 
ment that will ‘“‘answer all requirements, fill 
all the offices’ of a perfect pigment to mix 
with the linseed oil varnish for paint making, 
not a single one that will do what pigments 
must do, until an ideal binder is found to 
mix with it, that will retain it and prolong 
the life of the paint. 

Certain solids, under certain conditions 
and in certain proportions, have mutual 
action upon each other; they inter-change 
elements. and combine to form new _ sub- 


stances. 
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In Parliament. . 


By our Gallery Representative. 


The Valuation of Sites. 


Mr. Ridsdale asked the Prime Minister 
whether the Government had consulted any 
professional land surveyors or land agents as 
to the cost of valuing the whole of the land 
of the United. Kingdom; if so, whether any 
of the gentlemen consulted had had any par- 
ticular experience in the valuation of land on 
the assumption that it was deprived of the 
improvements attached to it; and, if so, 
whether he would lay before the House a 
summary of the information received froin 
those gentlemen, including any records they 
might have communicated to the Government 
of actual sales either by private treaty or public 
auction of site values as defined in Clause 14 
of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Hobhouse, who replied, said :—The 
answer to the first and second parts of the 
question isin the affirmative. As regards the 
last part of the question, my right hon. friend 
does not sée his way to accede to my hon. 
friend’s request. 


The Piccadilly Hotel. 


Mr. Ashley asked the Prime Minister if his 
attention had been called to the statement 
with respect to the Piccadilly Hotel 
(Limited), now in liquidation, that altera- 
tions in the designs of the building were in- 
sisted on by the representatives of the Crown, 
as landlord, which entailed an expenditure of 
about £160,000, and a further large loss 
owing to the diminished rental of shops sub- 
let in the building ; and whether it was pro- 
posed to continue this system. 

Mr. Hobhouse, who replied, said: I have 
seen the statement referred to, but there 
must, I think, be some mistake in it, as I am 
advised that the Crown requirements, which 
were in the main settled by the previous 
Government, could not in themselves have 
entailed the extra cost or loss in rental al- 
leged. It is clearly desirable that, in the 
case of large rebuilding schemes on Crown 
property, due regard should be paid to the 
architectural result, and I am not prepared 
to say that a slight additional expense is not 
sometimes justified for this purpose. At the 
same time, I can assure the hon. member 
that care is taken that commercial considera- 
tions are not overlooked ; indeed, I am at the 
present moment considering the best method 
of securing these two objects in another im- 
portant rebuilding scheme. 


Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to he as brief as pos- 
swle. The querist’s name and address must always 
be gwen, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
yequire information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as tossessing expert knowledge on the subject 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel. 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above menitoned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he is not to be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enguirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult ther solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post will be sent 1 the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enqiirtes must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. required jor answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as a registration fee io mel the extra clerical and other 
expens S ncurred im uealing with these special replies. 

The Editor al o reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question thet he may deem to be unreasonale or uu- 
suttable: and wt must be understood that both question 
aid reply will, as arule, be publishea in these columns 


Freart’s “‘ Parallelof Ancient Architecture.” 


STAMFORD. PARALLEL.—In reply to this 
correspondent, Mr. Batsford, bookseller and 
publisher, 94, High Holborn, W.C., to whom 
we submitted the question, states that 


Freart’s ‘‘Parallel! of “Ancient Architecture 
with the Modern” has very little value (only 
a few shillings). 


WIMBLEDON.—T. S. writes: ‘‘Please name 
a building in Rome, with an imposing facade, 
suitable to measure for the R.I.B.A. Final. 
It must be easily accessible, and able to be 
measured quickly. Is there any difficulty 
about obtaining permission to measure such 
a building?” 

T. S. will be most unwise if he visits Rome 
without first reading Anderson’s ‘‘Architec- 
ture of the Renaissance in. Italy,” and a 
selection at least of the books mentioned 
therein, which should enable him to judge 
for himself as to what buildings would be 
most suitable to his purpose. If his time is 
short he will be better advised to measure 
completely a comparatively small building, 
such as Bramante’s Tempietto in the Cloisters 
of San Pietro in Montorio, rather than to 
make a hasty drawing of an “imposing 
facade,’ such as the Farnese Palace. He 
should provide himself with the R.I.B.A. 
travelling card (see current Kalendar), and 
get it viséd by the Italian Consul before leav- 
ing this country. Architectural students are 
so usual in Italy, that they are apparently 
tolerated with a fairly good grace, and diffi- 
culties are not as a rule great. G? 


Constructing Large Rainwater Tanks. 


SLoucH.—W. R. M. writes: ‘“‘Please state 
whether the walls of the rainwater tanks 
shown in the accompanying sketch (not re- 
produced) are of sufficient thickness.” 

The proposed method of constructing rain- 
water tanks with thin brick walls and cast- 
iron struts is not at all desirable, as the iron 
would rust very rapidly in such a position. 
This is a case where reinforced concrete 
walls would be very suitable, and applica- 
tion to any of the recognised concrete special- 
ists would enable you to construct an 
economical and lasting pair of tanks. If the 
brick walls must be used, then brick arches 
from pier to pier would be more effective 
than cast-iron beams. HENRY ADAMS. 


The [London] City Engineer, in his 
annual report, alludes to the various sub- 
ways for pedestrians provided in the City. 
The work of constructing subways at Black- 
friars Bridge, which would shortly be com- 
pleted, would cost about £30,000. It would 
be provided by the London County Council 
in co-operation with the City’s action in 
widening Blackfriars Bridge. A proposal to 
construct a subway beneath Bishopsgate 
Street at its junction with Liverpool Street 
was considered but not adopted, as_ the 
police effectively regulated the traffic at that 
spot. There were in the City subways of 
a total iength of one mile and 947 yards. 
The total length of mains and conduits in 
subways was 13 miles 999 yards. This re- 
turn does not include certain subways under 
the control of the London County Council 
or the Central London Railway Company’s 
subways at the Mansion House, or the sub- 
ways under private thoroughfares. Various 
subways have been permitted to be con- 
structed to connect premises occupied by 
the same persons on either side of streets, 
and an annual charge is made for each, 
except when special circumstances prevail. 

* * * 


A month ago the members of the Main 
Drainage Committee of the London County 
Council paid their annual visit to the out- 
fall works at Barking and Crossness. Since 
then many members of the Council have ex- 
pressed a desire to examine the main drain- 
age outfalls, and arrangements are there- 
fore being made by the officials to conduct 
parties of councillors, during the recess, to 
the works. The members will be conveyed 
down the river in the steam yacht Beatrice. 
Arrangements are also to be made to enable 
some of the councillors to travel on one of 
the sludge vessels, in order that they may 
have an opportunity of seeing the manner 
in which sewage sludge is finally disposed 
of. 


Federation News. 


SHEFFIELD ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: T. Smith. 


At the monthly meeting of Sheffield Asso- 
ciation, the suggested form of sub-con- 
tract submitted by the Yorkshire Federation. 
formed one of the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion, the points involved being so drastic,. 
and so contrary to local custom, that it was 
deemed advisable to relegate the further 
discussion to the Emergency Committee, 
who subsequently ~ discussed the matter at 
very considerable length. It was held that. 
it was fair and reasonable that a principal 
contractor should give notice to a sub-con- 
tractor of his intention to apply to the archi- 
tect for a certificate, though there was a. 
strong opinion held by many members that 
the sub-contractor had no right to interfere 
in matters between the principal contractor 
and the architect, as the sub-contractor had 
his remedy against the principal contractor, 
by whom he wes solely employed, and as. 
such was not a party to the contract. The 
further clause giving the sub-contractor the 
power to terminate forthwith his contract — 
and bring an action against the principal. 
contractor for labour and material to date ~ 
if the principal contractor omitted within 
two days of the receipt of a certificate to 
advise the sub-contractor of the receipt of 
such certificate was considered to be beyond 
all precedent, likely to cause litigation and 
altogether unreasonable, and the committee 
unanimously decided to refuse absolutely to 
consider such a clause in any shape or 
form. The committee also objected to a 
clause absolutely exempting the sub-con- 
tractor from any contingent liability in a 
case where a claim for compensation to a 
sub-contractor’s workman was based on the 
alleged negligence of the principal contrac- 
tor. This matter was considered to be one 
which affected the respective insurers of the 
principal and sub-contractor, and any pro- 
vision of this nature in a contract could only 
tend to complicate the issue and possibly 
lead to costly litigation. 

The question of the proposed abolition of 
walking time was again considered on a 
letter from the operatives, refusing to ac- 
cept the arrangement that the payment of 
lodging money or tram or railway fares on 
jobs over four miles from the parish church 
should not apply to men “started on the 
job.” This is the main point contended 
for, seeing that the outside contractor in 
carrying out work outside the city is able to 
draw on local labour without paying lodging 
money or tram, fares, whereas the local con- 
tractors would be called upon to pay lodging 
money or tram or railway fares to any 
Sheffield men who might be set on, whether 
or not such men had previously been in 
such contractors’ employ. The Association 
are quite willing to pay lodging money or 
tram fares to all men sent from contractors’ 
works to a job over four miles from the 
Sheffield Parish Church, but they consider 
it most unfair and unreasonable that they 
should be called upon to conform to condi- 
tions which are not enforced or sought to be 
enforced on the outside contractors. And 
so the matter now stands at a deadlock, each 
side having apparently reached the limit. of 
its concession. The meeting unanimously 
decided that the only course was to give the 
prescribed notice for abolition of walking 
time, and this will be given in due course. 
The matter thus gets beyond the stage of 
discussion by the Trades Committee and 
will duly come before a meeting of the Con- 
ciliation Board, who, it is to be hoped, will 
find a satisfactory solution to the difficulty. 
The Association hold that the prolonged 
period of bad trade has warranted a reduc- 
tion of wages, but nevertheless the operatives 
have not yet been asked to consider such a 
proposal. The abolition of walking time 
will put the Sheffield contractor on a level 
with outside competitors, and of necessity 
be an advantage to the operatives, who up 
to the present seem to take the view that it 
is better to allow an outsider to employ 
outsiders on terms to which they object, and 
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A WHITE CITY EXHIBITION BUILDING, 


The walls are constructed of fibro-cement slabs. 
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ANDREW SELL, ARCHITECT. 
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The roof is covered with Buttermere green slates in’ 
diminishing courses, the chimneys, where emerging from the roof, being rough-casted. 


are the Alnwick Foundry and Engineering Co., Alnwick and London. 


thus lose the local contractor the job, and 
the local operative the wages. The position 
the operatives take up is anomalous enough, 
and is working to the disadvantage of both 
parties. , 

The advisability of the adoption of a uni- 
form rate of day-work prices has occupied 
attention for some considerable time, and 
the matter was again brought forward on 
the report of a special committee, who after 
considering the prices in operation in vari- 
ous parts of the country, unanimously de- 
cided to recommend to the Association a 
uniform rate of 2d. per hour profit on skilled 
labour and 1%d. on unskilled labour. It 
was pointed out that the absence of a stan- 
dard rate had led to a practice of charging 
only 1%d. on skilled labour, and there were 
even instances where a still lower rate was 
reported. The action of one member in 
sending out a circular advising a reduction 
of ¥%d. per hour on day-work prices was very 
strongly deprecated. After a lengthy discus- 
sion, the secretary was instructed to send out 
a circular to each member in order to ascer- 
tain what rate he was charging, and if he 
were agreeable to fix a minimum of 2d. and 
144d. profit respectively. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES FEDERATION 
BUILDING TRADE EMPLOYERS. 
Secretary: W. H. Hope, Solicitor. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Northern Counties Federation held at 
Sunderland on Tuesday, August 24th, Mr. J. 
Davison (Stockton-on-Tees) presided, and 
there were twelve members present. 

Arising out of the minutes, reports were 
teceived upon the Darlington. Association 
and affiliation, Auckland Union Building: al- 
terations and additions, Hexham District 
Council and conditions of contract, and dan- 
gers attendant upon the use of lead in the 
painting trade. 

The question of the invitation of the 
National Federation to hold their summer 
meeting in 1911 within the Northern Coun- 
ties was considered, when it was unanimously 
resolved to recommend to the next meeting 
of the Federation: “That a small Committee 
be appointed to go into the matter for the 
purpose of submitting a scheme of arrange- 
ments for entertaining the National Federa- 
tion, and that the Committee consist of the 
presidents of the Associations on Tyneside, 
with power to add.” a eee St 

A communication received from the Tees- 
side Association with respect to uniform 
working hours in that district was considered. 
At present the various trades work different 
hours, and are agreeable to fall in with the 
Teesside employers’ suggestion that they 
should have uniform hours, which alteration 
would involve a reduction of the total hours 
worked, providing the labourers do not suffer 
any reduction :n their present weekly wage, 
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so that the readjustment therefore practically 
means an advance of 4d. per hour, from 
64d. to 6%d. This advance would only 
affect the Stockton and Middlesbrough Asso- 
ciations, the Hartlepool rate being 6%d. The 
matter was carefully discussed, and it was 
asked if the desired alteration would not be 
brought about by notice in a formal way, and 
appeal to the Conciliation Board. The Tees- 
side secretary (Mr. Creasor) explained the 
position, and intimated that the feeling on 
Teesside was unanimously in favour of se- 
curing the rearrangement in an amicable, if 
informal, way. After considerable discus- 
sion, Mr. R. Johnson moved that the Tees- 
side Association’s proposals to secure uni- 
formity of working hours be approved, all 
objections being withdrawn. 

The financial statement was considered, 
and attention was drawn to the subscrip- 
tions owing from the local associations, the 
hope being expressed that these associations 
would remit without delay. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. Proud, 
seconded by Mr. J. Pelton, accounts amount- 
ing to £10 8s. rod. were passed for payment. 

It was decided that the quarterly meeting 
of the Federation at Stockton be held about 
the third Wednesday in September.—W. H. 
FlopE, Post Office Chambers, 14, Norfolk 
Street, Sunderland. 


SUNDERLAND AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, 
Secretary: W. H. Hope, Solicitor. 

A meeting ‘of the Executive Council was 
held in the Board Room on Tuesday, August 
17th, Mr. R. J. Huntley presiding. 

A letter received from the Amalgamated 
Societies of Wood-cutting ‘Machinists asking 
for admittance and representation, was read. 
After discussion, on the proposition of the 
president, seconded by Mr. James Taylor, it 
was resolved: “‘That the secretary reply to 
the communication, asking what they desire 
admittance to and representation upon; 
further, that the timber merchants be written 
asking if they have any agreement for work- 
ing rules with the wood-cutting machinists, 
and after the necessary information is _ re- 
ceived, the matter will be further considered 
by this association.” 

With respect to the winter working rules, 
a communication was read from the joiners’ 
society saying they are willing to give the 
employers’ proposals a trial, which was ac- 
cepted by the employers. 

The secretary reported that they had to 
meet the bricklayers at the close of the meet- 
ing to discuss the question of the winter 
working rules, and it was probable that they 
would be also willing to accept the em- 
ployers’ proposals. 

The amended notice had also been for- 
warded to the stonemasons, asking them to 
adopt them, so as to bring all working time 

into line, 


The builders — 
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At the subsequent joint meeting . of, the 
Association and the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society, *fr. R. J. Huntley presided. —~ 

The employers’ secretary explained that 
the joint meeting had been called to discuss 
the amended proposals of the employers for 
the alteration cf the winter working hours 
which were submitted to the operatives on 
June 22nd, 1909, and read as follows :— 
‘From November 8th to November 27th 
(both days inclusive), all workmen shall com- 
mence work at 7 a.m. and cease work at 4.30 
p.m., with twenty minutes for breakfast and 
forty minutes for dinner, except on Satur- 
days, when work shall cease at 12 noon, with 
half an hour for breakfast, making a total 
of 47 hours per week. From November 28th. 
until January 24th (both inclusive), all work- 
men shall commence work at 7.30 a.m., and 
cease work at 4.30 p.m., with 20 minutes for 
breakfast and 40 minutes for dinner, except 
on Saturdays, when work shall cease at (ire 
noon, with half an hour for breakfast, making 
a total of 44 hours per week. From January" 
25th until February 2oth (both inclusive), all. 
workmen shall commence work at 7.30 a.m. 
and cease work at 5 p.m., with 20 minutes 
for breakfast and 40 minutes for dinner, ex- 
cept on Saturdays, when work shall cease at. 
I2 noon, with half an hour for breakfast,. 
making a total of 46% hours per week.” 

The operatives said they were willing to, 
accept the amended proposals providing the 
employers were willing to accept their pro- 
posal with respect to Paragraph 2 of rule s. 
as follows :— “A lock-up shed with fire shail 
be provided for the sole use of the workmen 
in which they can have their meals and store: 
their tools when not in use.” 

The employers pointed out that they could: 
not agree to this proposal, as, if strictly ad-. 
hered to, it would entail unnecessary expense 
in Carrying out work; and unless it is to be: 
enforced strictly, the present form is as good 
as one can reasonably expect it to be: but 
the employers would do all.in their power toa 
see that the rule is carried out. After con- 
siderable discussion upon the matter, on the 
understanding that the employers would do, 
all in their power to observe the rule, the 
Operatives agreed to withdraw their sugges- 
tion, and agreed to the employers’: proposals. 
for the alteration to the winter working rules.. 

Mr. Irwin, bricklayers’ secretary, said that 
he was of opinion that the word “‘sufficient” 
should be placed before the word accommo. 
dation in line 2 of Paragraph 2 of rule «x, 
making the rule read as follows: “A lock-up. 
shed shall be provided for the sufficient ac- 
commodation of the workmen’s tools, and. 
where they can have their meals,” and moved 
its adoption, which was. seconded. by Mr. 
James Taylor, and agreed to unanimously. 

With respect to rule 12, the proposal of 
the operatives that the present reading should 
be deleted and the following substituted was 
accepted by the employers: “These rules 
shall be binding on employers and employed 
alike, and shall only be altered after the 
expiry of six months’ notice given between 
September 1st and. February. 28th, either 
party receiving notice shall be at. liberty to 
counter notice within 14 days of the receipt 
of the notice.” 

The employers’ secretary reported upon. 
the operatives complaint against a non-local 
builder for violation of the working rules 
which had been forwarded to the sécretary ot 
the National Federation, who had made r- 
review of the case, which was read and rn 
ceived. 

The Sunderland and _ District Building 
Trades Association held-their Annual picnic 
on August 19th, when 35 gentlemen, includ- 
ing the members, their guests, and the secre- 
tary, had an enjoyable outing. © The party 
left Sunderland tor Barnard Castle by the 
9.13 a.m. train, and on arrival they were met 
by a motor char-a-banc, which conveyed 
them through Ronaldkirk, Middleton-in- 
Teesdale, stopping at Langdon Beck Hotel 
for luncheon, thence to Alston, and Hexham 
for dinner, after which they entrained for 
Sunderland, arriving at 10.16 pm. The 
weather was fine, and the outing a complete 
success, 
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Notes and News. 


We are informed that Messrs. William 
‘Hodge and Co., Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
‘have in the press and will shortly publish a 
work entitled “Construction, Equipment, and 


Management of a General Jiospital,” by 
Donald J. Mackintosh, M.B., M.V.O., 


Medical Superintendent of the Western In- 
firmary, Glasgow. 

Oe ed 

In pursuance of a scheme inaugurated 

‘some years ago with the object of preserving 
‘ancient royal buildings against the ravages 
of wind and weather, repairs are at present 
being carried out on certain parts of Linhth- 
gow Palace. One apartment to which atten- 
tion is being directed is the room in which 
Mary Queen of Scots was born. 

x * % 


One of the Local Government Board in- 
spectors (Mr. H. Shelford Bidwell) has held 
an inquiry at Eastbourne tn reference to the 
application of the Town Council for a loan 
of £15,000 for surface water drainage pur- 
poses, and £1,100 for four groynes at Lang- 
ney Point. There was no opposition, and 
ithe action of the Town Council in arranging 
ito do as much work as possible in winter 
time for the sake of the unemployed is greatly 
‘approved. 

x * * 

Before the Housing and Town Planning 
Bill reached the Committee stage, Mr. Henry 
Aldridge, secretary of the National Housing 
Reform Council, had written to urge the 
preservation of Clause 30, which, he says, 
“is regarded by housing reformers as /1n 
some respects the most valuable clause of 
the Bill, providing as it does for the making 
of a survey of all workmen’s dwellings let 
below a certain rental and the keeping ot 
a register recording the sanitary condition 
of each dwelling, the state of repair, sanr 
tary equipment, including light, air, space, 
and ventilation, number of rooms (including 
‘bedrooms), water supply, rent, and name 
and address of owner, etc.” It is probable, 
however, that the clause will be regarded 
as sanctioning too close an approximation 
to the invasion of private rights and domes- 
‘tic privacy. 

» * * 

Following the reduction of the price of 
gas in Paris to 20c. per cubic métre (4s. 6d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet) the consumption has 
rapidly increased, and the New Paris Gas 
Company, founded in 1907, has been com- 
pelled to undertake extensive additional 
works, now in course of construction. The 
sum allocated for this purpose amounts to 
£1,880,000 and the area of the former works 
has been increased fourfold. At the present 
time a new retort house has been completed 
which is capable of furnishing 6,181,000 
cubic feet of gas in 24 hours. Two new re- 
tort houses of the same capacity are under 
construction, and in 1910 the company will 
be in a position to produce 18,543,000 cubic 
feet daily in addition to the former output. 
There will then be four retort houses placed 
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in a straight line. The old plan of working 
is still maintained ; in each house there are 
six batteries of six double benches, with 
seven retorts n a row, open at both ends, 
heated by Siemens furnaces. 

s * * 


The text of the Development and Road 
Improvements Bill, which was introduced 
into the House of Commons last Thursday 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
been issued. Its full title is ‘‘A Bill to pro- 
mote the Economic Development of the 
United Kingdom and the Improvement of 
Roads therein.” It is divided into three 
parts, ‘headed respectively, ‘‘Development,” 
“Road Improvement,” and ‘General,’ and 
it includes a schedule providing ior the 
compulsory acquisition of land by the Road 
Board or by a Highway Authority. As the 
text of the Bill can be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode for a penny, 
there is no need to reproduce it here. From 
the building point of view the gist of it is 
that, if it passes, a very large sum of money 
can be voted for the repair and widening 
of the roads of the country, and this course 
would naturally involve a large amount of 
demolition and rebuilding, while the term 
“development”? at once charms and alarms 
by its immense vagueness and nebulosity. 
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More than 16,000 masons, or about three- 
fourths of the total number employed in 
Paris, struck work on August 26th. The 
question at issue is the objection of the 
men to the system of middle-men contrac- 
tors, or ¢acherons, who contract to furnish 
the men required for any job. The masons 
demand the right of treating directly with 
the masters. The masters are willing to 
suppress the facheron on condition that the 
men accept the principle that, to a given 
wage must correspond a fixed amount of 
work, as recognised by the workmen’s syn- 
dicates in all countries where labour con- 
tracts are in force. A later communication 
states that it is difficult to estimate the 
exact number of the men'on strike. The 
most authoritative information up to date 
fixes the figures at about 12,000. An im- 
mense mass meeting of the strikers was 
held on August 27th at the Tivoli Vauxhall, 
in order to discuss the situation. All the 
speakers protested against the refusal of the 
masters to do away with piece work. They 
discussed in detail during this meeting the 
masters’ proposals relative to a method of 
payment based on a regular labour contract 
which could be applied throughout the De 
partment of the Seine. 
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We regret to record the death of Mr. W. F. 
Stanley, the founder of the firm of mathe- 
matical-instrument makers that bears his 
name. Mr. Stanley, who died on August 
14th, at his residence in South Norwood, had 
attained to the age of 81. He was born at 
Buntingford, Herts, where he gained his early 
mechanical training in the workshops of his 
father, who was a mechanical engineer. Mr. 
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W. F. Stanley started in business as a worker 
in metal and ivory in 1854, and in 1856 he 
invented the first open stereoscope; but it 
was in the invention and improvement of 
drawing and surveying instruments that he 
gained his high reputation; his first patent 
in this kind—a bolt to hold firmly the needle 
of a pair of compasses—being taken out in 
1860. He was the author of several scientific 
treatises, and was an enthusiast for technical 
education and the handicrafts, founding, in 
furtherance of his ideals, some trade schools 
at South Norwood, where, also, he was a 
generous benefactor in other interests. 


Trade and Craft. 


Boom in Astestos Slate. 

It is evident that intelligent manufacturers 
can still hold their own in this country, de- 
spite foreign competition. The British 
Uralite Company (1908), Ltd., report that 
their current output is phenomenal, as in- 
stanced by 200,000 tiles having been just 
shipped to the Argentine against one order, 
and 70,00oft. to a West Indian port. This is 
quite independent of home consumption. They 
have so arranged their plant, which is sup- 
plied by a-large engineering firm near Lon- 
don, as to produce 1,000 tiles per hour, and 
this is hardly deemed sufficient for the orders 
in hand. 


A New Anthracite Heating?Stove. 


The ‘Alpha’ stove, No. 1, which has just 
been introduced by the Carron Company, of 
Carron, Stirlingshire, is specially constructed 
for burning anthracite coal or coke. The fire 
chamber is. brick-lined, and fitted with 
movable bottom grates operated by outside 
handles, thus removing all ash or dust into 
the ashpan at the foot of stove. All joints 
are airtight, insuring perfect combustion, 
which is regulated by the ventilator in the 
ashpan front. The fire-door is fitted with 
mica front and nickel-plated handle. The 
stove is supplied in various finishes, as 
black-leaded, dull Berlin blacked, finished in 
armour bright, rough, or best, or in majolica 
enamel of various colours,, and the prices 
are graded accordingly. 


Insurance. 


Free £500 Accident Insurance Coupons 
have this week been sent to the following : 


W. 3s. P. (Sheffield), F. K. T. (Handsworth), 
J. LT: J.(Moffatt), P2M. Boe(lendon Wo babe 
(Nottingham), T. L. (Nantwich), J. W. (Highbury), 
OQ: Ho Ws He (Hessle); Bo COs sChorduay), 

(Llandudno), F. D. C. (Beckenham), 


GomeAeett 
G. S. H. (Bruton), S. A. (Oldham), J. G. (Dublin), 


W. E. C. (Ewell), H. D. (Leicester), W. H. A. 
(London, W.C.), E. L. (Oldham), B. A. H. (King- 
ton), H. E. B. (Banbury), H. H. (Stamford), 
CoH. D. + (Alton), “Hy -G. °C, = (Chatham) ene 
(Brighton), C. A. C. (Chatham), J. A. (Greenock), 
F. . M. (Haslemere), E. H. (Petersfield), 
L. J. R. C.. (Parkstone), W. J. (Manchester), 

| W. G. W. (Llanfairfechan), A. L. C. (Minehead), 
H. F. (Chelsea). 


Homan’s Fire-Resisting Floors 


Have been executed in over 3,000 Buildings, and are the most efficient and economical. 


‘Constructional 
‘Steelwork of all kinds, 
Cast Iron Columns, 
Soncrete Staircases, 
‘¢ranitic Work, 
Asphaite, 

-on Roofs, etc. 


HOMAN’S HOLLOW-BRICK FLOOR. 


Advantages of this 
Construction :— 
No centering requi 

~ Rapidity of Constructien, 
Is practically sound proof, 
Qualities :— ; 
Light in weight, 

_.. ..No discoloration of ceirings, 
No pecking fe ceilings thr 
grooved bricks giving an es- 
cellent key for plaster 
Moderate in price. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, ENGINEERS 


Offices :—17 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Telegraphic Addreas—“ Homan Rodger, 


E.C, 
London.” 


Works :—NINE ELMS LANE, 8.W., & WARE, HERTS. 
Telephone Neo. 1026 Avenue. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. v. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER. 


“ SPECIFICATION,” 


No. 12, 1909-I0O. 


nd 


Special Points about the New Edition. 


1. It has been very drastically revised and brought up-to-date in con- 
formity with the opinions and suggestions of many well-known Architects 
and other professional men. 

2. A general Index of Special Articles on Planning and Equipment 
which have appeared in previous issues is included. 

The information has been rigidly condensed in order to reduce the bulk 
of the volume, and to make it easier for reference. 


The Scope of “Specification.”’ 


“SPECIFICATION” provides all the information that professional men require when 
preparing drawings, writing specifications, or compiling bills of quantities. Previous to its 
publication such information could only be obtained (and then inadequately) by the consultation 
of a large number of books. 


For Convenience in reference ‘‘ Specification’? is arranged under the usual trade 
headings of a complete Specification of Works. The book is fully indexed. Model specification 
clauses are given. 


All the sections are contributed by Specialists in the particular branches of the 
subject of which they treat. 


In view of the fact that architects, surveyors, and municipal engineers meet on 
common ground, and have to deal with subjects very closely allied, information upon municipal 
engineering subjects is included in “Specification.” Architects and surveyors often have 
to undertake the same work as the municipal engineer, namely, sewerage and sewage disposal 
systems, road making and water supply, &c. The Municipal Engineer has always been 
greatly concerned with building construction,and is becoming still more closely connected therewith, 


List of Sections. 


The information in each section is contributed by a Specialist. 


Division I.—Building Construction, 


1. General Conditions, 12. Joiner. 23. Marble Mason and Mosaic 
2. Excavator. 13. Ironmonger. Worker. 
f 3. Drainlayer. 14. Roofer. 24. Plas'erer 
] 4. Concreter. 15. Ventilating Engineer. 25. Glazier. 
; 5. Bricklayer. 16. Heating Engineer. 26. Painter and Decorator. 
; 6. Mason. 17. Founder. 27. Paper Hanger. 
7. Terra Cotta & Faience Worker. 18. Smith. 28. Horticultural and Landscape 
8. Structural Engineer. 19, Plumber. : Architecture. 
| 9. Fireproof Constructor. 20, Bellhanger. 29. Blind Maker. 
10. Pavior, 4 / a 21. Mechanical Engineer. 30. Furnisher. 
11. Carpenter. PACE Ohi 22. Electrical Engineer. 31. Art Metal Worker. 
7 fe Division II.—Municipal Engineering. 
32. Roads. ~ 33. Sewerage. 34. Water Supply. 


PRICE 3 / G NETT. 2 
Supplied by all Newsagents or direct from the Publishers. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., Caxton House, Westminster. 
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Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
Housre—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
Ins—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 

Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
Countinc HousE—817, Gerrard. PUBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication:—TuHE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— s.:d 
At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom eee LOMO: 

By Postto Canada - - - - » = ASSO 
By post elsewhere abroad - - - - - 17 4 

The Index (with Title Page) for each. half-yearly 

volume is supplied free on application to the 


Publisher. 
Subscribers can have their volumes bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 


cost of 3/6 each. 
Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 
Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special positio 
etc., sent upon application. 
Situations Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. 6d. 
Each additional line = - : - 6d. 
Three insertions*  - - : = - 3s. 0d: 
®*This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 
Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Compecitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc-, 6d. per line. 
The above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc-, 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price 1s. Monthly— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features ‘The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,” with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


ROOFING SLATES. 


Velinhelf, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


“Tue” Liet & Hoist Co., 
: - Sole Makers of 


“PREMIER LIFTS, and” 


“Premier” Folding Partitions, 
-Premier Ironworks, ~~ 
DEPTFORD, S.E._ 


‘ 


Telephone, No. 1062 HOLBORN. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, &c, 


THE PERFECT TILE CO., 


I3 & 15, Featherstone Buildings, 
Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


OPAL WALL TILES. GLAZED WALL TILES 
Tessellated and other Floor Tiles. 
Terrazzo and Cube Mosaics to any Design. 
Fireproof Partitions. Fireproof Jointless Floors 


AGENT FOR “MODERNIA” GLASS TILES 


Sprague Electric 


LEVATORS. 


SPRAGUE ELEVATOR CO. LTD., 
QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Tenders. 


Addressed postcards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will. be sent free en application 
to the Manager, Buitpers’ JouRNaL, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
uccebted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


Abertillery (Mon.).—Accepted for extensions and 
alterations to Abertillery County School. Mr, E. A. 


Johnson, architect, Abergavenny. Quantities by 
architect. 
J. Morgan, Blaenavon, £3,396 10S. 


Andover.—For erection of house at Redenham. 
Mr. J. Henry Pitt, architect and surveyor, 9, Sum- 


merfield Avenue, Kilburn, London :— 
Martin Wells, Aldershot «« 41,275 "0 0 
Staines and Co., London... 1,105 o 


Mussellwhite and Sapp, Basing- 


stoke ree iy 1,088 0 0 
Sturgess, Deal “8 — 1,017 15 97 
Bell and Co., Deal ae8 see 96570 0 
Beale and Co., ‘Deal 964 0.0 
Grace and Sons, Deal 960° 0 0 


Bishop’s Stortford.—For erection and completion 
of a new high school for girls at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, for the Hertfordshire County Council. Messrs. 


Talbot, Brown and Fisher, architects, Welling 
borough :— 
D. W. Barker, Croydon ...» £7,062 0 0 


W. Lawrence and Son, Waltham 


Cross a ae see 6,624 0 o 
S. Roberts, Ltd., Plymouth 6,483 8 7 
Glasscock and Son, Bishop’s 

Stortford... ee sce 2) 65360720 mN0 
T. Parkington and Sons, Ips- 

wich ast eas ay Bet 05370, GOO 
R. Marriott, Rushden ize 0,328 14 95 
F. Hitch, Ware Ss oe web 227) aed 
J. Cracknell, Peterborough MEO. 2 OS eROMO 
P. R. Paul, Waltham Abbey... 6,209 8 9 
H. Martin, Ltd., Northampton 6,017 0 o 
Goodman and Murkett, Welling- 

borough pee ae ae cops, OOA TO ey 
Beardsmore and West, North- 

ampton san van zee xae), G8, 0100 {o} 
Hacksley Bros., Wellingborough 5,969 12 6 


NOSTELL BRICK AND TILE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TERRA COTTA in BUFF, RED, &c. 
ROOFING AND FLOORING TILES. 


Tel, Address: 
“WINN NOSTELL” 


Tel. No, 
66, WAKEFIELD. 


a 7 


Brown and Son, Ltd., Welling- 


borough oo% ok dc ---65,890 0 0 
J. S. Kimberley, Banbury 5,850 0 0 
G. Henson and Son, Welling- 

borough a “EL oer -405,820 7 6 
J. Day,* Bishop’s Stortford .... 5,786 0 .o 


*Provisionally accepted, 


Birkenhead (Ches.).—Accepted for alterations 
and additions to the bakery at the Workhouse, for 
the Guardians. 

P. Rothwell, Birkenhead, £905. 


Bray (treland).—Accepted for erection of the 
new Carnegie Library on the Eglinton Road. 
Hull. and Co., Ringsend,. 41,867. 


Chopwell.—Accepted for erection of five shops 
at Chopwell, for Mr. -M. F. Rupp. Mr.: D. M. 
Spence, Shotley Bridge, architect and surveyor. 

Bowers and Anley, Rowlands Gill, 42,127. 


Culworth (Northants.).—For additions to school. 


Messrs. Law and Harris, architects, 1, Shee} 
Street, Northampton :— 
A. Bird Bs ; «00 419425 1000 
W. J. Bloxham 1,134 0 0 
R. Gosford wee 1,063 0 0 
Beardsmore and West 1,020 0 0 
F. G. Watson 999 0 0 
Te thiges 998 0 o 
T. Heath 997 0 oO 
T. Hickman 972 8 o 
A.. P. . Hawtin 960 0 o 
H. -Martin 942 0 0 
G. F. Sharman 936 0 oO 
G. E. Stanton As ade 925 19 0 
E.. D.. Sharman and Son 923 15° 0 
E. Green,* Northampton 898 0o o 
A. J. Chown bee ae 860 0 o 
*Accepted. 
Dundee.—For erecting central reading rooms, 


Barrack Street and Ward Road, for the Dundee 
Town Council. Mr. Jas. Thomson, city architect, 
Accepted tenders :— 
D. K. Symington, mason and 
brickwork aes at ... $7,000 0 
J. Stewart and Sons, carpenter 


and joiner a Ace Tas4 seo 
Fleming Bros., steelwork 652 16 5 
CC, Brand, slater work ... us eye? a) 
ie Farquharson and Son, 

plumber work ly = W750 
A. Boath, painter work ... 4. IOr 55 
Maxwells (Dundee), Ltd., elec- 

tric installation ... wy ar 370 © oO 


(Tenders continued on page viit.) 


a 


NR, WAKEFIELD, 


Representative : FRANK TALBOT, 
West Leigh, Walton, near Wakefield. 


PERFECT PATENT PLASTER! 


For particulars apply— 


The Ivoril Plaster Co.., 


61, ALBERT ROAD, MIDDLESBROUGH, -YORKS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WRITE .. 


WALWYN-T. CHAPMAN, 


Terra Cotta Works, - 


CLEETHORPES, © 
for NEW CATALOGUE or .. .. 


WINDOW @ DOOR HEADS, 
TRUSSES, CORBELS, FINALS, 


CHIMNEY POTS, VASES, 
MOULDED BRICKS, &c. 


iit 


te te = 
fi 


September 1, 1909. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. ee vi 


TUDORESK _ 


Patent _ 


ENGLISH-MADE OAK PANELLING. 
FIXED AND WAX POLISHED COMPLETE. 


per square foot. [/ 6 pet square foot. 
/ 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK, 
STAIRCASES, PANELLING, 
CHIMNEYPIECES, DOORS. 


Diploma of Honour, Franco~British Exhibition, 1908. 


H. C. CLEAVER, LTD. 


35B, BERNERS STREET, W.; 
and Tudor Works, Park Royal, Willesden, N.W. 


ACCORDION PARTITIONS) 


in well-seasoned, best quality 


Oak, Pitch Pine, or Yellow Pine, 


Builders of 
MISSION CHURGHES, BUNGALOWS, 
MOTOR HOUSES, etc. 
Gstimates Free. 


Fixed any distance. 
Telephone 48. 


E. WADDINGTON, 
Guy Street Saw Mills, Padiham, Lancashire. 


a 


Lonpon.. 2&3 — 3t STRAND. we. 


She §*PANCRAS 
IRONWORK:CL” 


. » Specialists in. . 
STABLE FITTINGS, IRON STAIR- 
CASES, BASEMENT LIGHTING, 


and every description of 


LIGHT IRON WORK. 


Improved Patent 


STABLE Eas: 


Stablz, Cowhouse, and Piggery Fittings, 
Harness Room Fittings, Kaving, Draining, 
and Ventilation. 


iy STAIRCASES. 


Straight and Circular. 


FIRE ESCAPER =. 
STAIRCASES. 


LIGHT IRONWORK 
in all its departm nts 
has for many years 
= received the constant 
consideration and careful 
H study of experts on our 


DR Staff. 


For use in Warehouses, 
Factories, Public Offices, 
Theatres, etc., to pass | 
the London * County rm 
Council and Fire Insur- 


ance Regulations. : | 


i Ht | | 
Se oe 


CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATIO , 


{T1, ST. PANORAS ROAD, LONDON, N W. 


Telephone: 519. North. ‘“‘ Equitation, London,’ 


Telegrams : 


Vili. 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) 


_Godstone (Surrey).—For the erection of addi- 
tional hospital accommodation, for the Board of 
Guardians :— 


Original tenders. 


T. E. Dives, Lingfield ... ON. O10 
J. J. Pink, Merstham ase POSH OO 
C. Cooper, Warlingham ... Muka S.C Gurd 
T. J. Hawkins and Co., West- 

minster AS aE = <9 500 07:0 
F. W. Honour, Warlingham t)4S30- 10. 6 

Revised tenders. 

rie MnP LVES Vhs: ts am am © 687/20. -6 
Jo ae aeink ae ove ae 2% FGIr 40h 0 
C. Cooper - Be ra ep MOOT LOMO 
Ginger, Lea and Co., Man- 

chester sts a = ssS08, 10. 0 
T. J. Hawkins and Co. .:. wrt SOS 0 0 
F. W. Honour 544 10 oO 


Grimsby.—For shop, warehouse, etc., for Mr. 
S. Gordon, in Maude Street, or Cartergate. Mr. 


R. A. Robertson, architect, 3, ~ Flottergate, 
Grimsby :— 
Smith and Hodson «-» $1,062 17 oO 
Emerson Bros. ... fee x 995 0 oO 
G. sGarter and SSony ox3 wee 999 0 Oo 
Marshall and Son eee Bee 980 15 o 
Hand GajSmithe see aa 980 8 6 
H. W. Parker and Son,* Boston 
and Grimsby ae ote re 95 o 
Edwards and Raynor ©... - 912 0 Oo 


Rest of Grimsby. 
* Accepted. 


Newark.—Accepted for the erection of a new 
secondary school for girls, for the Governors of 
the ‘Lilley and Stone Foundation,” Newark. 
Messrs. Brewill and Bailly, FF.R.I.B.A.,  archi- 
tects, Nottingham. Quantities by Messrs. C. Pear- 
son, Shaw, Son, and Hemingway, Ms.Q.S.H., Not- 
tingham, and Bingham, Notts. 

Brown and Son, Newark 44,445. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Accepted for the work in 
‘connection with the erection of the technical build- 
ings at Rutherford College, for the Education Com 
mittee. 


Middlemiss Bros., Newcastle, 44,659. 


Penistone (Yorks.).—For new cattle market, for 
the Urban District Council. Accepted tenders :— 
F. Eyre, Sheffield, excavating, 
bricklaying, mason and con- 


crete work ... = ee ELS eO LO 
G. Beard and Sons, .Thurlstone, 
stone, slater and plasterer Veo Co 


J. Tinker and Sons, Thurlstone, 
carpenter, joiner, and ironmonger 96 2 4 


Atkinson and Sons, Leeds, 
founder and smith 95 610 


F, Tinker, Penistone, plumber 


and glazier is ae Ae <u 67 3°°9 
J. Tinker and Sons, Thurl- 
stone, painting a ee 


Perth.—For erection of stone and brick boundary 
walls for extension to Wellshill Burial Ground, for 
the Town Council: 


Fraser & Morton, Priory Place 41,142 2 © 
J. K.. Paton, ~Cherrybank? =) 1,132 0 “0 
M. Kerrigan, 58, Atholl Street 1,123 18 o 
D. Beveridge, 15, New Row ... 1,121 0 o 
E. '“McKearney,* ‘20, Scott 
Street See ae zs 1,103 63'_3 
*Accepted 


Putford (Devon).—For a mistress’s house and 
other work at the West and East Putford Council 
school, for Devon County Education Committee. 
Mr. Percy Morris, architect, 1, Richmond Road, 
Exeter :— , 


W. E. Bennett 


se SOL TOmD 
Ridge and Shute bes me SO Elmo 
Carter and Morris,* Barnstaple 608 10 o 


*Accepted. 


Sheffield.—Accepted for erection of new: buildings 
and for the adaptation of the existing buildings at 
““Southbourne,” for providing residential accom- 
modation for 60 men students, together with the 
principal and necessary staff, for the Education 
Committee. 


T. Roper and Son, 411,559. 


Towcester (Northants.).—For alterations and ad- 
ditions at the Towcester infants’ school. Mr. J. T. 
Blackwell, architect, 53, High Street, Kettering :— 

Sturgess and Sons, Roade ... £670 0 o 

W. W. Webster, Guilsborough ... 540 0 o 

T: .Heath, Ltd., High Street, 
Towcester 


26 Ke ve SUSe coe Oo 
E. Green, 24, Palmerston Road 510 0° 0 
G. Haddon and Co., 14 Parade 502 o 6 
Holland and Marks, New Street, 

Daventry ats Jee eae SOO TIS. iG 
T. Wheeler, Towcester . 495 0 0 
T. Higgs, Moore Street 4001 0 0 
J. Bentley and Co., Clarendon 

Park Road, Leicester ... Seki ek We) 
Beardsmore and West, Stimpson 

Avenue rhe e Ae en 450 <O,10 
Smith and Bunning, Lancaster 

Road, Kettering ee sad 20,80 GO 
4K Hickman,* Northampton 

Road, Market Harborough 419 19 oO 


Rest of Northampton. 
* Accepted. 


TELEPHONE Ned 


URES 8 


ntact 


Winchester (Hants.).—For erection of County 
Council offices, for the Hampshire County Council. 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, county architect, Winchester. 
Accepted tenders:—W. Moss and Son, Ltd., 
Loughborough, £13,436. For the concrete floors: 
Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co., Leeds, 
£1,000. 


Windsor.—For the work in the demolition of the 
old Theatre Royal, Windsor. Mr. Harry St. J. 
L. Percival, architect, 47, Mortimer Street, W. :— 


N. Wise as ie . +33 4437 IO. 0. 

Hollis and Sons... ae a) GOS. are 

J. Dovey ae Pe a8 cs 350, MO 

J; .. Watson: nd oF one, QU OO 

Dunkley nee a: ses +. 290 © © 
Whittlesey. — For erection of the Whittlesey 


Turves School, for the Isle of Ely Education Com- 
mittee :— 


D. Gray, Peterborough ... zi see el yAt 
Clarke and Son, Whittlesey ist 11,307 
Guttridge and Son, Peterborough ... 1,295 
G. Brown, Peterborough 1,292 
Duddington, Whittlesey ... 1,270 
Wilkinson and Son, Elm... | ... wee, 1222 
Bridgefoot and Son, Peterborough ... 1,220 
Rands and Son, Wisbech ae acy ThDGS 
Elworthy and Son,* Wisbech ... eee A ey] 
G. W. Heath, March ... 4a wd I,I17 


*Accepted. 


W oolfar-Disworthy (Devon).—For enlargement, 
etc., of West Council School, for the Devon County 
Education Committee. Mr. Percy Morris, archi- 
tect, 1, Richmond Road, Exeter :— 


W. E. Bennett eas af es 4645 18 6 
Ridge and Shute, .... mee tie SRT. IO 
Carter and Morrish,* Barnstaple 436 10 0o 


*Accepted. 
Worcester.—For secondary school for girls, Vic- 


toria Institute, Worcester, for the Corporation. Mr. 
A. G. Parker, architect, Worcester :-— 


J. Guest and Sons, Stourbridge ... £6,950 
Estcourt and Sons, Gloucester 6,936 
Stokes. Bros., .Worcester aes «+0 6,895 
W. Sapcote and Sons, Birmingham 6,875 
T. Broad, Ltd.,. Malvern 6,790 
J. Bowen and Sons, Birmingham. ... 6,714 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Ltd., Bris- 

tol se 3 Se owe as ... “6,661 
J. Wood and Sens, Ltd.,* Worcester 6,437 
J. and A. Brazier, Bromsgrove 6,400 
W. Bowers and Co., Hereford 6,384 


*Accepted. 


iD 


LARGE 


‘STOCKS 


ROS TWA Sconvon 


el al \Ve reg 
“ets” ENGLISH 
AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS 3’ TO 20’ DEEP. 
SECTION SITLZETS, BOOAS & PA/ICES ON APPLICATION. 
CHEQUERED.& PLAIN PLATES & SHEETS: GASTINGS.SEgcaintion. de 


STEEL SHAFTING, from 2} in. to 8 ‘in. diameter and up to 36 Jeet Itong, always kept in stock. 


make an absolutely watertight joint. 


Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and 
They also retard the corrosive 
action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED ‘BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE 
LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF Tit: ‘LARGES ! MANUPAC- 
— TURING CONCERNS INENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — 


“LIMPET” p»rntBOLTS @ WASHERS 


. FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


* There is No doubt in our mind that they”ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used,”—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


PRICE’S PATENT 


RECISTERED TRADE map), 


Iron 
together. 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing for 
joining Corrugated 
Sheeting 


= a 
CHT HIM 


Full particulars and samples from3the Managing Agents- 


WILLIAM JACKS & CO.,° tonton wen"® 


Agents for Scotland : Frank G. Price & Co.53, Waterloo St., Glasgow. 


September 8, 1909. 
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With reference to our few mischief arises when the conditions are so responsibility for that enfant terrzble 

The Crux of and casual remarks, in | faultily drafted as to compel an unnatural | ‘l’Ar¢ Nouveau,’ ’’ Mr. Crane writes, “when 
Competitions. last week’s issue, on the | antagonism between these interests. the inner history of the Arts and Crafts 


perennial and _ increas- 
ingly important subject of competitions, a 
correspondent expresses surprise that we 
did not then seize the opportunity to pro- 
‘test against the hardship inflicted on the 
-rule-abiding competitors when an assessor 
_premiates designs whose authors have de- 
liberately disregarded some of the con- 
trolling conditions. “For example,”’ 
writes our correspondent, “the architect 
who exceeds the stipulated cost by £5,000, 
or even by a much less sum, assumes a 
winning advantage, providing the assessor 
and the client will wink at it, and such 
audacity on the one hand, and such com- 
placency on the other, are manifestly un- 
fair to those conscientious competitors who 
scrupulously confine themselves within 
the limits.” Certainly we had by no 
means overlooked this cardinal point. But 
it was so self-evident, and had been dealt 
with so recently in these pages, that it 
seemed to be in no urgent need of fur- 
ther emphasis. Moreover, it seems to us 
to be a point of which the importance can 
be easily exaggerated. Whilst admitting, 
as we needs must, that competitors should 
neither be penalised for observing the 
rules nor rewarded for breaking them, 
we would nevertheless repeat our plea for 
some degree of sympathy with the hard 
case of the embarrassed assessor, on find- 
_ing himself confronted with conditions 
that demand interpretation rather than 
obedience, and really deserve to be either 
broken or burnt. Conceive his difficulty. 
He has to decide between conditioned and 
absolute merit, between designs that are 
relatively inferior because they are 
strictly governed by conditions that in some 
particulars are patently absurd, and other 
designs that are superior because their 
authors have temerariously disregarded 
those particulars. . It does not seem so 
very wonderful that he occasionally—per- 
haps more often than not—follows the 
more audacious course, and selects what 
seems to him to be the best design, inde- 
pendently of literal obedience to details 
that, architecturally speaking, are better 
disregarded. That seems to us to be the 
crux of the matter. As to the morality 
of such decisions we prefer, for the 
moment, to-say no more than this: that it 
must not be forgotten that the assessor 
may possibly feel it to be as much his 
duty to be faithful to his art and loyal 
to his employers as it is to insist that all 
the competitors should toe the line. The 


Mr. Clement Shorter, 
Dolly travelling in France, has 
Statuary. noted the much greater 


prevalence of statues in 
that country as compared with this. See- 


‘ing that the French know so much better 


how to compose statuary, the disparity in 
numbers is not altogether to be regretted. 
Seeing that so much, even most, of our 
outdoor sculpture is so sadly out of har- 
mony with its environment, and that it 
suffers so severely from the ravages of a 
soot-and-sulphur laden atmosphere and of 
a devastating climate, architects are more 
than ever inclining to the belief that it 
should be used very sparingly if at all. 
In particular, they have grown tired of 
the colossal bronze or stone doll elevated 
on an inartistic pedestal, and braving, 
bareheaded as often as not, the vagaries 
of the English weather. Your monu- 
mental group, nobly conceived, and as 
nobly situated, may perhaps add grace 
and dignity to a park or square; but the 
one-man statue (how few are the women 
commemorated!) should be _ hospitably 
entertained indoors out of the wet, and 
only that by invitation of a responsible 
architect; who, however, if he have the 
root of the matter in him, will probably 
share in our own personal objection to 
seeing any fine building converted into 
a sort of dolls’-house. Sculpture should 
never have been divorced from architec- 
ture; and we cannot share Mr. Shorter’s 
regret that the evidences of this upstart 
independence are fewer in this country 
than in France. 


Our national diffidence 

Patriotism in matters of taste is 

in Art. commented upon by Mr. 
Walter Crane, inciden- 

tally or allusively, in a letter which he has 
addressed to a daily newspaper with the 
main object of removing certain miscon- 
ceptions with regard to some work of his 
and with respect to the aims and influence 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 
He finds it necessary to state that he is 
not “answerable” for the Arab Hall of the 
late Lord Leighton. The building is 
planned on the lines of the old Palace of 
La Ziza, at Palermo. Mr. George Aitche- 
son was the architect, and Mr. Crane 
claims only the design of the mosaic 
frieze. “As to the question of parental 


movement comes to be written, I think it 
will be found to be of Scottish and Con- 
tinental descent. The influence of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society as a 
body may be said to have been entirely 
counter to it, as one of our main princi- 
ples is the fitness of design to material.” 
The innuendo in the last sentence is surely 
a master-stroke of quiet satire. , Not less 
incisive is the observation to which we set 
out with the express object of quoting. 
“With regard to the existence of a distinc- 
tive English style in decorative art, it is 
curious that, while the English style is 
quite frankly recognised on the Conti- 
nent, where it is eagerly studied and wel- 
comed, it appears to be ignored or to be 
invisible to the native eye, our people pre- 
ferring in their turn foreign importations. 
There does not appear to exist what one 
might term patriotism in decorative de- 
sign, except, indeed, in Sweden and in 
Hungary, where there is national pride 
in the forms of the traditional peasant 
arts and handicrafts of those countries, 
which are carefully fostered and encour- 
aged as of national importance.” We 
should have thought that Italy might have 
made up a trinity for Mr. Crane’s com- 
mendation; but, at any rate, it is only too 
true that English self-effacement in mat- 
ters of art almost amounts to a disease. 
It may even be“doubted whether the pecu- 
liar charms of our English domestic 
architecture were realised at home until 
enthusiastic foreigners generously pointed 
them out. 


A line that appeared on 
the placards of most Eng- 
lish newspapers on the 
first day of the present 
month filled the lover of architecture with 
genuine alarm. It was “Fire at York 
Minster.’’ The foreboding gained inten- 
sity from the knowledge that some build- 
ings seem to be specially marked out by 
some inscrutable fate to suffer from fire, 
and that apparently York Minster is one 
of them. Edwin’s Minster at York was 
burnt down, it is supposed, in 741. Albert 
rebuilt it in 767-780, and his building was 
destroyed by fire in_ 10609. The nave, 
transepts, and probably the choir, were 
re-edified in 1080, and building of various 
portions went on intermittently until late 
in the fifteenth century, when the north- 
west bell-tower was erected. The choir 
was injured by fire in 1829, the nave in 


York Minster 
Endangered. 


180 
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1840. It was in the north transept that 
the fire of August 31st occurred, and as 
this part of the Minster appears to have 
been built between 1241 and 1260, it was 
extremely gratifying to learn that the out- 
break was promptly suppressed, the fire 
hydrants installed in the Minster having 
been used with excellent effect; otherwise 
we might have had to mourn an irrepar- 
able and a truly lamentable loss. The 
transepts, each of them four bays long, 
show a length from north to south of 
223ft., with a width of 93ft., the height to 
the summit of the roof being goft., and 
to the top of the lantern 180ft. “Taken 
in conjunction with the lantern, they pro- 
duce an effect to be found in no other 
Gothic church in the world. In England 
there are none so wide and so lofty. In 
France there are interiors even loftier, but 
in France the transepts are seldom a 
prominent feature of the design. Often 
they do not project beyond the outer wall 
of the aisles of the nave, and oftener still 
there is no central tower large enough 
to allow of a lantern at all.’”? In the 
eastern aisle of the north transept is the 
very fine tomb, in the fullest beauty of 
the Decorated style, of Archbishop Green- 
field, who died in 1315, the statue of the 
archbishop being, however, a modern 
addition. It was behind this tomb that, 
in 1829, the lunatic Martin hid himself 
before setting fire to the Minster. In 
the present instance the fire originated in 
the lower roof, which was under repair. 
The roof of the transept is, the more is 
the pity, covered with zinc, which was 
Substituted for old stone tiles that were 
found to be too heavy. 


The architect or the 
decorator who is ama- 
tive of his art, and who 
of course keeps a com- 
monplace-book, in which to enter any 
felicities concerning it, may be glad of 
this item concerning two views of colour. 
It is derived from a review, in the “Morn- 
ing Post,” of a new book on Rubens: “The 
Florentines, using colour to define form, 
thought of it as a property of form. Floren- 
tine colour is an adjective. It is used to 
qualify a noun, and its own duty and 
merit consist before all in its qualifying 
its noun correctly. The Florentines’ in- 
terest in art was an intellectural interest, 
and, having at all times something signifi- 
cant and fine to say in their compositions, 
their tendency, like the Attic tendency, 
was towards purity of outline and an 
exact articulation, conditions to which 
colour was subject. But in Venice the 
case was utterly different. To the Vene- 
tians colour itself was a noun. They 
thought not of a blue this, a yellow that, 
and a red the other, but of blue, of 
yellow, of red. Their compositions pre- 
sented themselves to their imagination 
not as a collection of definite shapes of 
intellectural significance, but as melting 
depths of colour of emotional signifi- 
cance.’?’ The Grammar of Ornament, it 
would seem, may advantageously borrow 
its terminology from the grammar of lan- 
guage. But how do you change your 
point of view so as to regard colour as 
adjectival or substantival? The answer 
is that “a great scheme of chiaroscuro is 
able to make up forms as it pleases, to 
separate, combine, and unite them in 
masses, and for purposes of its own. Fol- 
lowing this larger distribution, colour 
finds itself released from its narrow servi- 
tude to form, and able to participate in 
great effects of glowing light or darken- 
Jing shadow.’? This seems to be a point 
that’ decorators should study with care, 


Form and 
Colour. 


as the distinction drawn with such subtlety 
would, when thoroughly understood, help 
them to a much clearer view of the func- 
tions of colour, and will prove as useful 
in indicating the limitations as in suggest- 
ing the possibilities of their resources. 
Where the object is not pictorial, the 
decorator will doubtless be well advised 
to keep to the Florentine or “adjectival” 
view of cclour; the form being as a rule 
supplied to him as a concrete entity. He 
has not to make it, but to colour it. The 
jotting, at all events, is thought-pro- 
voking, even though i#t should turn out 
to be of no great practical value, 


The business outlook is 
improving very gradu- 
ally, and is attended with 
all the hopes and fears 
of a slow convalescence; the haunting 
dread of a relapse still subduing voice and 
movement. In this matter also a cheerful 
atmosphere is highly beneficial to the 
patient, and helps materially towards re- 


The Tardy 
Revival, 


covery. Signs of improvement are not 
lacking. The London bankers report 
brisker business. The woollen and 


worsted manufactures show distinct ex- 
pansion, so that the millowners should 
soon be in a position at the least to settle 
their little accounts with architects and 
builders, even while the improvement is 
not yet sufficient to warrant any great 
amount of building extension. The iron 
and steel industry, both in this country 
and in America has taken a turn for the 
better; but this improvement, while 
heartily welcome as a symptom of reviv- 
ing trade, is likely to have a directly ad- 
verse effect in sending up the prices of 
materials. This is not altogether a dis- 
advantage. It will have a steadying in- 
fluence on any tendency to travel too fast 
or too far in advance of the boom that 
seems to be coming along; and it will 
bring prices to the healthy normal level 
below which they may not sink without 
creating all sorts of fortuitous and falla- 
cious conditions; as, for, instance, when 
a merchant or manufacturer, grown des- 
perate over his excessive stock, parts with 
it below cost to a builder or contractor 
who is by this means enabled to under- 
bid his neighbour, and incidentally to 
create further depression in the trade. Of 
course the symptoms of revival are season- 
able at any time. It is nevertheless re- 
grettable that the improvement is coming 
along so slowly that it is not likely to 
have any very marked effect on this year’s 
building accounts, nor to mitigate to any 
great extent the gloom of the coming win- 
ter; but there seems to be every reason 
to hope that next spring will see a re- 
newal of that briskness in building of 
which we have almost forgotten the joyous 
sensation. 


; A Local Government 
Too Many Board enquiry of rather 
Houses, unusual character has 


been held at Manchester. 
It related to the application of the Man- 
chester City Council for release from the 
obligation to build dwellings to take the 
place of some that have had to be de- 
molished. The City is unhappily by no 
means exceptional in having ready to 
hand housing accommodation enough and 
to spare. It held a very prominent posi- 
tion in the return of places issued a week 
or two ago by Mr. John Burns—“returned 
empties,’’ someone has called them—in 
which empty houses throw an: excessive 
burden on the community and bring 
building enterprise to a standstill. Man- 
chester, like most other large towns, is 
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feeling the effects of comparatively recent 
developments of the transit ‘service. 
People naturally prefer to get as far away 
as they can from the smoke and bustle; 
and this desire is stimulated by the love 
of novelty. Houses of old type are on 
this account willingly discarded for what 
is new in arrangement and in appearance 
as well as in substance The habit of 
“flitting,’? formerly peculiar to the far 
North of these Islands, seems to be spread- 
ing rapidly as the means of gratifying it 
increase ; and the nests that are quitted in 
the process of flitting, whether or not the 
flitters be winged and feathered, com- 
monly remain forsaken. In Manchester, 
as in London, complaint is made that the 
newness of the suburban houses seems to 
be their chief attraction, for they have no 
beauty that men should desire them. In 
particular, they show the dreary monotony 
of elevation that has made Suburbia a 
by-word, and takes the sting out of the 
chief reproach that has been levelled at 
Mr. Edison’s “poured’”’ houses, which, 
being all cast from the same mould, would 
all look exactly alike. Indeed, Mr. 
Edison seems to be justified of his boast 
that with half-a-dozen moulds of different 
patterns he can give more variety of ele- 
vation than is usually perceptible in our 
long lines of deadly monotonous suburban 
streets; and we are quite without his ex- 
cuse of cast-iron necessity. A repeat-pat- 
tern of essentially pretty elevations, ex- 
tending through miles of streets, is in the 
net effect rather more appalling than a 
town-full of ugly houses that at least show 
diversity in their hideousness. Uniformity 
1s a foe to picturesqueness, and a foil to 
town-planning. 


THE PARIS MASONS’ STRIKE. 


At a mass meeting of Paris masons now 
on strike, which was held at the Tivoli-Vaux- 
hall on September rst, the delegates of the 
Masons’ Union were empowered to treat 
directly with the representatives of the Con- 
tractors’ Union. Some rioting took place 
outside the building as a result of the efforts 
of the police, who were assisted by the 
mounted municipal guard, to obtain posses- 
sion of a red flag which bore the inscription 
‘‘ Respect for the Law of 1848: Death to the 
Employers.”” There was a sharp scuffle, but 
no one was seriously hurt. 

The agreement drawn up by the Paris 
masons for signature by the employers de- 
manded the abolition of sub-contractors, 
master-men, and piecework. The men also 
stipulated for a working day of nine hours 
all the year round, subject to reduction by 
mutual consent in times of slackness._ Extra 
time may be worked, however, in cases of 
urgency, when an increase of twenty-five per 
cent. on the normal wages will be exacted. 
Night work is to be charged double. The 
wages per hour asked are as follows :— 
Macon, goc.; garcon macon, 7oc; macon 
limousinant, 8sc. ; garcon limousinant, 6s¢. ; 
poseur, 1fr.; pinceur, goc.; bardeur, 8oc. ; 
night watchmen, 4 francs the night. These 
rates are to apply all the year round, and 
the men are to be paid on the job; if they 
are required to make a journey to the office, 
the employer is to pay for the time occupied 
in making the journey. Fares are to be 
charged against employers where jobs are at 
a distance—as, for instance, outside the for- 
tifications—and the time taken to make the 
journey is to be credited to the workmen; 
and, where the mason is compelled to sleep 
away from his home, the expenses of his 
lodgings are to be defrayed by the employer, 
who is to pay on this account a minimum of 
three francs a day. Payment is also de- 
manded for any loss of time for which the 
workman is not himself responsible. Lock- 
up sheds for the safeguarding of clothes and 
tools are also demanded. 
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Architects of the Day.-IV. 
Mr. George B. Post, of New York. 


George Browne Post was born Decem- 
ber 15th, 1837, educated as an_ engineer 
in the University of the City of New York, 
and graduated in 1858. It was in that year 
that the late Richard Morris Hunt first 
opened his ave/ier for students, and Post en- 
tered this school at the same time with the 
late Charles D. Gambrill, who was first his 
partner, and afterwards the partner of Henry 
Hobson Richardson. In the year 1861 the 
Anti-Slavery War took Mr. Post away from 
his practice, and kept him for some years in 
the service of his country. This dissolved 
the firm of Gambrill and Post. The war 
over, Mr. Post returned to the practice of 
architecture, and began to come into promin- 
ence as the architect of large and important 
buildings about the year 1875; and during 
the years that have elapsed since then, his 
business has been one of the largest in the 
United States. 

This business is, moreover, distinguished 
by the importance, from a social and com- 
mercial point of view, and by the high cost 
of many of the buildings, as well as their 
extremely thorough and workmanlike con- 
struction. Many American cities have, 
among their most important public and mer- 
cantile buildings, the structures erected from 
Post’s designs, and several of the most sump- 
tuous and splendid residences in America are 
also of his work. These buildings are ap- 
propriate and enduring, useful and worthy, 
and, as instanced by his late works, are not 
without conspicuous artistic merit. Of his 
earlier work the late Russell Sturgis wrote: 
“That charm of conventional proportion 
which, in our modern practice, can only be 
got by the deliberate sacrifice of convenience 
and logic to the massing of lines of a facade, 
is not especially a characteristic of his com- 
positions. On the other hand, these buildings 
are admitted by all to be among the best 
built, best planned, most useful. and most 
truly economical of our modern structures. 
It is, moreover, generally admitted that this 
architect, more than most men in very large 
practice, designs his own work. Of course, 
the mysteries of a working office are im- 
penetrable. No one really knows which 
member of the firm, or which subordinate of 
the many in an office of seventy or eighty 
employees, is really responsible for the merit 
or demerit of a design. . We call a building 
the design of Smith or Brown, because Smith 
or Brown is the responsible man; it is he 
who has received the commission and who 
draws the percentage; but who deserves the 
<redit or discredit of the plan, the general 
design, or the details, is absolutely unknown 


‘to the outside world. And yet it is not to be 


doubted that the architect whose work we are 


now considering does far more of his own | 


original planning’ and designing—arranges 
his-own studies far more thoroughly and in 
person—than is at all the’ rule. It is not 
many months since Mr. Post said, himself, 


in the course of discussion at the Architec- | 


tural League, that the limit of business in his 
office was that of his own capacity to origin- 
ate the designs—to make primary studies— 
and it is probable that no one of those pre- 
sent was inclined to dispute this saying, rash 
as, it seems, and almost incredible, if 
measured by the well-known practice of many 
architects in a large way of business.” 

Since the above paragraph was written Mr. 
Post has taken into partnership with him his 
two sons, Mr. William S. Post and Mr. James 
Otis Post, whose more modern and more 
thoroughly artistic training has doubtless as- 
sisted greatly in the continued improvement 
which has constantly been observed in Mr. 
Post’s work since the earliest examples began 
to'attract the attention of the American archi- 
tectural profession. 

To use the words “‘continued improvement” 
might possibly suggest the idea of ‘“‘damning 
by faint praise,” and if we were to consider 
the earliest of Mr. George Post’s work as re- 
presenting in the least his present under- 
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standing of architecture, or that his work 
to-day were merely “improvement” over that 
of the period of time between the closing of 
the war and the opening of the Columbian 
Exposition, the idea might not improperly 
be suggested. Such, however, is far from 
being the faet. In few recorded instances has 
the existence of latent talent been so clearly 
proved as in Mr. Post, by his works since the 
days when, through association with a num- 
ber of brilliant artists, his own artistic in- 
stincts were awakened. 

One may classify Mr. Post’s work into 
four principal divisions as to time and style: 
first, his ‘‘engineering”’ period, when he pro- 
duced the very large, important, and alto- 
gether hideous Pulitzer building, Park Row, 
New York, and one or two others equally un- 
lovely; secondly, his experimental period, 
when he became more interested in the beau- 
tiful side of his work and presented the Pro- 
duce Exchange Building, at Bowling Green, 
the old ‘‘Times’”’ building in Park Row, the 
Union Trust Building in Broadway, New 
York, the first Prudential Building at Newark, 
N.J., and the building of the Erie County 
Savings Bank at Buffalo, N.Y.; thirdly, his 
period of development, when he produced the 
Cornelius Vanderbilt town house—probably 
to-day the largest in New York, the Liberal 
Arts Building at the Columbian Exposition, 
the Bank of Pittsburgh, and the Park Build- 
ing at Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Huntington 
residence in Fifth Avenue, New York; 
and fourthly, his period of achievement, 
which may be said to have begun with the 
strong design which won the competition for 
the building for the Department of Justice 
at Washington, D.C., about ten years ago. 

Of the earliest of these stages of his work 
all that should be said in fairness is, that it 
was much better in construction, and a little 
better in design, than what was being done 
by other so-called architects at the time—a 
time when architecture had almost ceased to 
exist in all countries boasting ‘“‘Western civi- 
lisation.’’ It was not architecture in the sense 
in which we use the word to-day ; it was only 
good building, which grew simpler, and con- 
sequently better as years went on. In the 
Produce Exchange there is a hall of great 
dimensions, which is wonderfully effective, 
due to good proportions and simplicity of 
scheme. It impresses one immediately as the 
work of an artist untaught beyond the first 
rudiments of his art, but not without great 
native ability. This Produce. Exchange 
Building and all of the vigorous designs men- 
tioned as belonging to his experimental period 
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show the influence of the work of Richardson, 
but more than this, they reflect truly the life 
and spirit of the times. 

It may be said that the architects of the 
Columbian Exposition educated themselves 
at that exposition, since it is a fact that 
several of those who took part in the work 
upon that famous design had never done 
anything else comparable with what they did 
there. Mr. Post was one of the members of 
the Board of Architects, and architect of the 
Palace of the Liberal Arts—from a general 
point of view, perhaps the finest exposition 
building that has ever been built, and which 
was the largest of the Chicago exposition 
buildings. 

For several years following the exposition 
Mr. Post’s work was almost exclusively the 
commercial class—the gigantic office building 
being his portion—and with this class of 
work he kept busy a large number of 
draughtsmen. But enthusiasm in the artis- 
tic side of his profession had been much 
developed by his experience upon the work 
at Chicago. Association with such artists as 
Hunt, McKim, Burnham, Atwood, and Saint 
Gaudens, had aroused: his deep interest in 
the arts, and especially in monumental 
architecture, of which his first remarkable 
study was the successful competitive design 
for the Department of Justice at Washington 
—above mentioned. This Department of 
Justice design is a scholarly study in archi- 
tecture, at once Classic, modern, and dis- 
tinctively American. 

An entirely different style and feeling is 
evident in the interesting group of buildings 
built soon afterwards for the College of the 
City of New York. This is built on a most 
admirable site, bounded on the east and 
north by the curving line of St. Nicholas 
Terrace, from which the hill goes steeply 
down to Harlem Flats. To the west and 
south the ground is level, or even rises a 
little from the College site, and the entrance 
front, with its triple gateway, is seen by 
persons approaching it along what is practic- 
ally a common city street without much rise 
or fall. On the other hand, the perspective 
view with the tower (p. 182) is practically 
what is seen by the person approaching the 
building by climbing the steep hillside which 
will of necessity always be used as a park, 
the view which is seen by anyone a mile 
away on what used to be cailed Harlem 
Flats. If, in other words, one were to stand 
on top of a house at 150th Street and Sixth 
Avenue, the point which we take to be prac- 
tically coincident with the edge of the Har- 
lem River at that point, he would see the 
college in this way, or nearly in this way. 
The Tudor Gothic or ‘“‘Collegiate Gothic” 
style of this work suited itself well to Mr. 
Post’s idiosyncrasies as a designer. It ap- 
pears that the persons charged with the re- 
sponsibility of selecting a design after what 
proved to be a very thorough and fair com- 
petition, found themselves led to the convic- 
tion that this style, associated with memories 
of Oxford and Cambridge, was what they de- 
sired to see used for the new building. A 
fresher and less ‘‘decadent’? one would have 
pleased many of us much better, but it has 
been interesting to see what this essentially 
picturesque designer has made of this rather 
conventional style. The plan is worked out 
with closest regard to common-sense and 
the requirements of the situation, and the 
exterior design has been developed naturally 
from that well-studied plan. : 

Since its completion much has been pub- 
lished in regard to this group of fine build- 
ings, and much harsh criticism has been 
hurled against it, particularly as regards the 
colour scheme. Due allowance has not been 
made by the critics for the weathering pro- 
perties of the materials used, and the ulti- 
mate effect when partly covered with vines 
and relieved by the trees and shrubbery now 
being added. 

The strong character of the design and 
vigour of its scale are shown by the illus-~ 
trations of the main hall from the garden 
side (p. 184), and the detail of the entrance 
to the Mechanical Arts Building (p. 190). 
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In his New Ycrk Stock Exchange (p. 188), 
built in 1901, Mr. Post returned to the Classic 
Style, and scored a great architectural suc- 
cess. It is located between Broad Street and 
New Street, with a side entrance on Wall 
Street, on a site approximately one hundred 
and fifty by one hundred and twenty feet. 
The front to Broad Street, being rgoft., and 
that to New Street being 153ft., and the en- 
trance on Wall Street 15ft. (page 188). 
All of the facades, and also the interior, are 
built of white marble. The Exchange Hall 
is 86ft. high. The floors above this room 
are carried on four double girders, 15ft. deep, 
which span a clear space of 111ft. The twin 
columns supporting the ends of these girders 
are rooft. in height. In design and construc- 
tion the building was peculiar and original. 
The requirements demanded that the great 
hall in the Exchange occupying the principal 
- floor should be as large as possible, and that 
it should be provided with the maximum 
amount of diffused light. This result was 
accomplished by making the colonnades at 
the ends of the hall on its two street fronts 
themselves form the end design of the hall, 
by placing behind them continuous screens 
of glass. This design is believed to have 
been entirely original, and it has been ex- 
tensively copied. 

The system of heating and ventilating in 
the building was also a novelty, and has been 
entirely successful. The building is heated 
by direct radiation and ventilated through- 
out by air of the same temperature, which 
is forced into the rooms under pressure 
through carefully placed registers, and re- 
moved by a system of exhaust ducts, the 
position of which has also. been carefully 
selected. From the Exchange Hall’ the air 
is removed from the outside walls at a point 
slightly above the level of the heads of the 
brokers, and through the tops of trading 
posts, which are fixed pieces of furniture 
spaced at regular intervals over the floor. 
The result has been that during an excep- 
tionally cold snap, when the thermometer 
fell to 16 degrees below zero, that a varia- 
tion of but 1% degrees of temperature 
could be found in any part of the building. 
In summer, when the heat is excessive, the 
incoming air is passed over the coils of a 
refrigerator apparatus through which zero 
brine is pumped, and the air is not only 
cooled, but the moisture which it contains is 
partially frozen out of it, and the result of 
this system, which was used for the first 
time in this building, has been to reduce 
the temperature by 7 degrees, which was 
found practically the extent it could be re- 
duced without discomfort to the brokers, and 
to reduce the humidity, which is far more im- 
‘portant than a reduction of temperature 70 


ee 

The construction of the building formed a 
very, puzzling engineering problem. The lot 
Was partially occupied by the old Stock Ex- 
change, which contained in its basement a 
Safe deposit vault of very large dimensions, 
which was filled with millions of dollars of 
treasure and securities. This vault was con- 
Structed on a crust above the quick-sand at 
a level of about four or five feet below the 
principal street, and it was essential that 
the new building should be constructed with- 
out disturbing this vault until another could 
be constructed to which the treasure and se- 
curities could be moved. It was evident that 
in order to provide spaces for the necessary 
mechanical plant for the building, the cellar 
would have to be constructed to contain it 
below the level of the old safe deposit vault, 
an7 consequently below the level of the water 
in the lot. It was evident that if a water 
proofed cellar were constructed (no matter of 
what material) sufficiently rigid to retain its 
form, it would have a flotation. Inasmuch 
as a great portion of the space above the 
basement floor was a void, the flotation 
would be many times the load which could 
be imposed on the cellar in order to hold it in 
position. The problem was solved by sink- 
ing pneumatic caissons of wood to bed rock 
touching each other as nearly as possible and 
in the form of parallelograms. Each cais- 
Son was filled with a strong concrete with a 


semi-circular void ‘several feet in diameter 
at each end where the caissons nearly 
touched each other; through this void the 
caissons were drawn together with bolts, after 
which the wooden forms between the voids 
were removed and the joints caulked. <A 
round concrete key was filled into the voids, 
making a continuous dam around the en- 
tire lot to bed rock, extending to a depth 
of about 5oft. below the curb. Inasmuch as 
this dam was necessary to the construction 
of the building, and inasmuch as the ground 
was extremely valuable, it was decided to ex- 
cavate the entire lot and utilize the space to 
a bed rock level. When the entire work was 
completed the leakage was taken up by a 
one-inch pipe. 

The columns supporting the floors to the 
level of the great hall were spaced to avoid 
the old safe deposit vault, and were carried 
to bed rock through cylindrical pneumatic 
Caissons before any excavations were done. 
The weight of the old safe deposit vault was 
transferred to girders between these coivmns 
before the remainder of the lot was ex- 
cavated, and the work was so carefully exe- 
cuted that the old vault was in constant use 
by the depositors until the new vault was 
constructed and the securities remov2d to 
it; 

As soon as the dam which formed the 
foundations of the exterior walls and the in- 
terior columns were set, the erection of the 
building was pushed forward rapidly, and 
at the same time the excavation of the lot 
was commenced, which led to the very singu- 
lar result that the excavation of the lot was 
not entirely completed until the building was 
under roof. 


| The Tudor Gothic or ‘‘ Collegiate Gothic’’ 
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The design for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. Building was selected in 
competition. * 

This building, recently erected, is on Broad 
Street, Newark, and is on a plot of Yand 
1gift. by goft. The problem was to design 
a building indicative of the strength and 
greatness of an important insurance com- 
pany. The principle of the design of the 


New York Stock Exchange, i.e., large free 


standing columns in front of a glass screen, 
was followed. The Corinthian order was. 
used, the columns being four storeys high, 


supported on a base and crowned by an attic. — 


The dead storey behind the main entablature 
is completely used for filing and storage 
purposes. The exterior of the building is of 
white marble, with window screens of cop- 
per treated to imitate bronze. The south 
side of the first floor is occupied by the 
National Newark Banking Co., and the north 
side by bankers’ offices. 
main corridor are lined with white Vermont 


marble. The interior of the building is of — 


simple design, appropriate for use as offices, 
with the exception of the Board Room, which 
is more ornate and beautifully decorated. The 


The walls. of the — 


main office of the Cleveland Trust Company — 


is situated on Euclid Avenue and East Ninth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, and has a frontage 
of 140ft. on Euclid Avenue, and -123ft. on 
East Ninth Street. 
Euclid Avenue facade, which has a colon- | 
nade of eight fluted columns of the Corin- 
thian order, carrying a pediment with very 
beautiful sculpture, by Karl Bitter. 


The building, monumental in character, is 
built of white granite, and used exclusively 
for banking purposes. 


The main entrance 
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GEORGE B. POST, ARCHITECT. 


style of this work, which suited itself well to the idiosyncrasies 
of the designer, commended itself to those who chose it by its associated memories of Oxford and Cambridge. 


The main feature is the — 
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leads to a marble lobby, with a staircase | 


arranged at one end and elevators at the 
other. Directly opposite the entrance are 
Openings to the main banking _Toom, the 
women's department and the junior officers 
quarters, respectively. An entrance also 
leads into the main banking room from the 
East Ninth Street facade. The entire first 
floor is given up to the great rotunda- 
like banking-room and its dependencies. 
This room is 61ft. in diameter, and rises to 
a clear height of 85ft., and has a leaded glass 
dome. It is finished in marble and bronze, 
which produces a: harmonious and rich ef- 
fect. 

Another fine classical design for a bank is 
‘that of the Howard Savings Institution at 
Newark, N.J. (p. 187). 

The design for the group of buildings for 
the George Washington University—which 
was planned as part of the great monumental 
plan of the Capitol City of the United States 
—was selected in competition in 1go5. It is 
still another fine classical composition of 
Messrs. Post and Sons (p. i191). The 
programme was an unusual one, being com- 
posed of two parts—one being for the Uni- 
versity Buildings, and the other for a 
Memorial Building to be erected by the 
George Washington Memorial Association as 
a memorial to George Washington. Messrs. 
Post’s plan for George Washington Univer- 
sity constituted one of the ablest studies 
which have been made for the details of the 
city plan of Washington. 

Another magnificent piece of city planning 
—and of a kind too infrequently attempted 
by architects—is his plan for the suggested 
improvements of the harbour of Newport, 
Rhode Island (p. 18s). 

The capitol building for the State of Wis- 
consin now in course of construction is a 
public monument of first importance, and as 
a work of American architecture will rank 
the greatest among the many works thus far 
produced, with which the names of Post will 
be for ever associated. The site upon 
which this Capitol is located is one of singu- 
lar beauty. A square park, situated between 
two lakes and on the crest of an elevation of 
land, from the centre of which all of the 
principal avenues of the city of Madison radi- 
ate, both on the direct and diagonal lines, 


together with the original instructions of the 
‘Commission to the competing architects that 


the building should be cruciform in plan, led 
to the creation of a design which is radically 
different. from any other existing State Capi- 
tol. It possesses singular points of interest 
both practically and artistically ; practically 
in the fact that the various departments of 
the government which occupy the building 
are brought into the closest possible com- 
munication with each other, and at the same 
time are in separate wings of the building, 
and artistically in the fact that the great 
central architectural feature of the building, 
the dome, which rises to the height of about 
‘200ft. above the four wings to the top of the 
crowning figure representing “Wisconsin,” 
will be approached directly through monu- 
mental entrance pavilions constructed on the 


‘re-entering angles of the building; and added 


to this the fact that the whole building to 
the top of the cupola is of white Vermont 
granite. On the line of the direct avenues 
dignified grand staircases’ lead up to the first 
floor level of the entrance pavilions. These 
serve, too, as shelters for the Carriage en- 
trances to the ground floor of the building, 
which may also be entered on the ground 
floor under the porticos at the end of each 
wing. The four wings placed on the dia- 
gonal lines of the Park on the extension of 
the four avenues, terminate in dignified por- 
ticos composed of six Corinthian columns 
Supporting pediments, in the tympanums of 
which are groups of statuary by Karl Bitter, 
that of the west wing representing ‘The 
Unveiling of the Resources of the State,”’ and 
that of the east wing representing ‘‘Liberty 
Supported by Law.” 
building from’ all directions is enhanced by 
groups of statuary at the base of the dome 


“overlooking the corner pavilions, which not 


side of the 


‘Ing. 


The proportion of the 


only add materially to the interest of the 
design, but to the pyramidal effect of the en- 
tire composition. Advantage has beén taken 
of the opportunity afforded to make a thor- 
oughly unique design for the interior, and by 
the disposition of the grand staircases unob- 
structed vistas about 2ooft. long have 
been left from the principal rooms in each 
wing. On the ground floor uninterrupted 
vistas extend the whole length of the build- 
ing, more than gooft. The interior diameter 
of the dome is approximately 75ft., and its 
height from the ground floor level to the eye 
about 2ooft. Galleries encircle the rotunda. 
Those on the second floor level are sup- 
ported by Waupaca red granite piers, which 
in turn are supported on the ground floor 
by Wisconsin green granite piers. The piers 
which flank the grand staircases are similar, 
and are erected with each wing. The gallery 
railings are similar to those of the staircase 


and stair gaileries of each wing. The wall 
lining, —of* the = central = portion; of. the 
building and the ‘staircase halls _ of 
each wing is of beautiful soft-toned 


Kasota stone. This is up to the main cor- 
nice line, above which it will be plaster. The 
same stone is also used for the wall lining 
in the main corridors of the first and second 
floors of the wings, the wall base being of 


Hauteviile marble. On the ground floor 
corridor stone is used, the skirting and 
columns being of marble. The staircase 


rails and the balusters are of dark red Ten- 
nessee. The treads and risers are of Meadow 
Grey Tennessee. The main pilasters of the 
staircase halls are of Pike River red granite, 
and the columns flanking the entrance doors 
to the lobbies of the principal departments 
at the end of the staircase halls are of red 
granite. In the interior design Wisconsin 
stones, or stones from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the State, have been used where- 
ever practicable, and the architectural effect 
has been gained rather by elegance of pro- 
portion and careful selection of colour than 
by great elaboration of ornamentation or de- 
tail. Where enrichments are used, they are 
concentrated at the points where they will 
give the greatest effect, and the best talent 
has been employed to prepare the necessary 
sculptural models. In designing the three 
great rooms of the Capitol—the Assembly 
Chamber and the rooms of the Supreme 
Court—the architects have avoided the use, 
in spite of their architectural beauty, of 
heavy vaulted ceilings or domical forms, in 
order to secure as far as possible a good 
acoustic quality, bvaring in mind the fact 
that the speaker will have to-address the 
audience from any part of each one of the 
rooms. The form of the Assembly Chamber 
(A) in the west wing is approximately 73ft. 
by ¢68ft. by 41ft. high, lighted through a 
large circular ceiling light of low-toned 
leaded glass. The square form of the room 
is brought into the round form of this open- 
ing by very flat elliptical pendentives. The 
space under the elliptical arch on the north 
chamber is occupied by the 
Speaker’s platform, behind which the wall is 
wainscoted to the gallery level. The space 
above is occupied by the magnificent mural 
painting by the distinguished artist Edwin 
Howland Blashfield. It represents ‘‘The 
State of Wisconsin: Its Past, Present, and 
Future.”” The space under each of the re- 
maining three elliptical arches is occupied 
by galleries supported by Breche Violette 
Italian marble columns, which separate the 
main auditorium from the entrance lobby and 
corridors, and in turn give direct access to 
the loggia on the west front, and the As- 
sembly Parlour on the south side of the wing. 
The walls of the Assembly Chaniber are of 
the spring of the arches, above which the 
walls and ceiling are of plaster, decorated 
with appropriate low tones to harmonize 
with the marble and Mr. Blashfield’s paint- 
The room is approached through a 
lobby, the walls of which are lined with 
Botticino Italian marble, with matched 


panels in the central portion of Light Sienna 
- marble. 


The whole length of the lobby is 
brought into correct proportion by the intro- 
duction of columns of Royal Tennessee 


marble. The central portion of the lobby 
opens into the main stair hall through three 
rich electro-plated cast-iron grilles. The 
Assembly Reception Room is finished in 
Circassian walnut panelling, with mantels at 
the ends of Sienna marble, and floor of 
marble tile. The floor tiling for the halls, 
corridors, and ante-rooms throughout is in 
carefully studied mosaic of limestones and 
coloured marbles in large slabs, and the 
electric light fixtures and ironmongery 
throughout have been specially designed as 
part of the architectural enrichment of the 
building. The east wing contains on the 
second floor the Supreme Court Room (B), 
and a suite of offices for the judges, and on 
the first floor the Executive Chamber and 
Attorney-General’s Department. On the 
third floor is situated the library, connected 
by elevators and stairs with the corridor sur- 
rounding the Supreme Court Room, com- 
municating with the judge’s offices and also 
by elevator with the Attorney-General’s De- 
partment on the first floor. A reading room 
is also provided for the general public, in 
connection with the library. A room 46ft. 
by 4oft. is provided in the attic, the rest of 
the attic being given up:to storage purposes. 
The Supreme Court Room is square in plan, 
its dimensions being 42ft. by 4aft. by 3oft. 
high. It is lighted by a large central ceiling 
light of low-toned leaded glass work, set in a 
flat coffered ceiling—this to prevent rever- 
beration. The court room itself will be 
finished in two shades of Botticino Italian 
marble, the pilasters being of fine Italian 
Coralline marble with small columns of 
Sienna behind the judge’s platform. Other 
marbles of decorative colour are to be intro- 
duced where they will produce architectural 
effect. Space is provided for decorating this 
room with four murai paintings. The Execu- 
tive Chamber, with its lobby, is most care- 
fully studied to secure the greatest amount 
of dignity and decorative effect. The design 
for this room is in the Venetian Renaissance 
style, and it is arranged to introduce in the 
wall panels three historic mural paintings re- 
presenting prominent events in the early 
history of the State. The building is de- 
signed to stand on a terrace or platform, 
and thus equalise the differences in the level 
of the park, and give the building a greater 
appearance of symmetry. 


In describing the recent fire at Messrs. 
McCorquodale’s printing works at Euston, 
it was noted that the spread of the fire was 
prevented by the intervention of fireproof 
doors. We are informed that the St. Pancras 
Ironwork Co. supplied the double iron doors 
which rendered this efficient service. 

* * * 


The sewage scheme which involves the 
purchase of 600 acres of land at Templenew- 
sam is being expedited by the Leeds Cor- 
poration. The price to be paid for the land 
was fixed by arbitration, and it is announced 
that the award of the arbitrators is for the 
payment by the corporation of £149,644. It 
is estimated that the total cost of carrying 
out the project will be about one million and 
a quarter sterling. 


+ * * 


A stained glass window in memory of the 
Rev. Sydney Orpwood Miller, M.A., was re- 
cently unveiled and dedicated in St. John’s 
Church, Horninglow. The window, which 
is placed in the east end of the south aisle, 
consists of two large lights, which represent 
standing figures of St. John and St. Paul. 
Messrs. Wm. Pearce, Ltd., Bridge Street, 
Birmingham, were the makers. The cost, 
about £100, was borne by the parishioners. 


+ * * 


Messrs. E. A. Roome and Co., builders and 
contractors, of 36, Basinghall Street, E.C., 
and Crown Works, Homerton, N.E., have se- 
cured the contract to pull down and rebuild 
the ‘“‘Prince Arthur’ public house at Lee, 
for Messrs. Watney, Coombe, Reid and Co., 
Ltd., under the supervision of Mr. M. T. 
Saunders, architect and surveyor. 

c 
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POST AND SONS, 


ARCHITECTS. 
The strength of the design and the vigour of scale are conspicuous in this view from the garden side. 


THE ATHENAUM CLUB 
REDECORATED. 

The completion of the new scheme of de- 
coration at the Atheneum Club happily coin- 
cided with the recent burst of genuine 
summer, and no building in Pall Mall during 
that all too brief period was more attuned to 
a really blue sky and dazzling sunlight than 
Decimus Burton’s’club-house. The work, it 
is interesting to note, has been carried out 
under the supervision of the Decoration Com- 
mittee, consisting of Sir Edward J. Poynter, 
P.R.A., Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., and Mr. 
Arthur Lucas. This distinguished body has 
been responsible for the internal decorations 
of the club for the last 15 or 16 years, special 
designs having been presented by the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy and Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema. The committee have reason to be 
satisfied with the~ success achieved in this 
instance. 

The club in its new dress will be a useful 
lesson of what a little colour can effect where 
a too-long tolerated tradition has accus- 
tomed us to a monotony of unrelieved stone- 
work or to the more deadening results of 
stucco. You cannot now walk down. Pall 
Mall -without noting the striking contrast 
between the refreshing harmony of - the 
Atheneum and the cement-washed plaster 
work of the club- confronting it, or the 
gloomy paint of the Travellers’ next door. 

In the new scheme the portico, in white 
and broken white, and the windows, stand 
out against a background of drab tints, the 
basement, ground, and first floors, being 
marked by a scale of three ascending tones ; 
the white spaces are further relieved by the 
olive green railings of the balcony running 
round the building, with the pleasing little 
angle tripods which now show to splendid 
advantage the delicacy of touch of the 
original designer of the club. So, too, even 
with’ such. minor. matters. as the bronze 
wreaths on the balustrading to the portico, 
over which the presiding -bronze figure of 
Athena (formerly in white) completes an har- 
monious whole, which obtains: for its final 
setting a touch of {‘living green’? in the 
glimpse of garden that is not without its 
effect on the amenity of Pall Mall. 

It is, however, in the reproduction of the 
Parthenon frieze, so fitting a finish to. the 
club, that the most noteworthy change has 
been wrought, for we now see the figures in 


pure white picked out on a background of 
ochre, and to many of us the effect will be 
of having seen the figures for the first time. 
This is a revolutionary piece of decoration, 
no doubt, considered in regard to London 
street architecture. But we must remember 
that so even the Parthenon must have looked 
decked out in red and blue, difficult though 
it may be to forget that it was never one 
solid mass of pure white marble. No! not 
even the famous frieze. The frieze of the 
Atheneum does not of course reproduce any- 
thing of the actual treatment of the Greek 
original—our climate, however propitious 
for a few days, would not run to that—but 
it is a departure from latter-day conventions 
that must go back to Athens for its inspira- 
tion. 


The work has been carried out by the De- 
coration Committee by direct labour. 


Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
stble. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a. friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as hossessing expert knowledge on the subject 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel. 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he ts not to be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enguirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged lo consult thetr solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post willbe sent if the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order jor 1s. made pavable to Technical 

Journals, Lid., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope, Such enqiiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of ts. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as @ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these spectal replies. 

The Eiior also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or uu- 
suitable: and ut must be understood that both question 
aid repiy will, as arule, be published in these columns 


Buying Timber. — 

I.ONDON, N.—Boaz writes: ‘‘(1) Is there a 
book published giving brands, ports of ship- 
ment, etc., and means of identifying quality, . 
etc., from brand ,marks? (2) At, what. cost, 
and where, can I purchase a good map of the 
Baltic Sea, showing ports? (3) What is the 


routine in clearing timber from docks, and. 


| 


what are the detailed dock charges, rents, 
landing dues, etc. ?” 

—(1) A book of the description referred to 
is being prepared at 84, Leadenhall Street, 
and will be published about October. (2) It 
will contain the map enquired for. (3) The 
secretary of the Port of London Authority 
will supply a book giving in detail the land- 
ing and piling charges on timber. If asking 
him for it, name the Surrey Commercial 
Docks in particular. The book probably 
costs 6d. or 1s. The charges vary very 
much, in accordance with the nature and 
quantity of the stuff, but usually run be- 
tween ros. and 13s, per standard, when the 
various small extras are included. Merchants, 
in selling timber landed in docks, do so, as 
a rule, free of all charges to buyer, except 
the 6d. per delivery which the Dock Co. 
charge the carman when a load of less than 
one standard is removed. The merchant, 
in issuing transfer or delivery warrant, 
usually specifies thereon that goods are to be 
sent free to buyer for 14 or 28 days. Rent 
on softwoods is 1s. per standard per month 
if piled in the open, or rs. 6d. if piled under 
cover. This is quite distinct from the land- 
ing and piling charges. J. Davies. 


Powers as to Sanitary Accommodation. 

YORKSHIRE.—B. T. writes: ‘In some old 
property, middens and privies have been con- 
demned by the medical officer of health, who 
states that w.c.’s are to be provided. The 
owner’s offer to provide earth-closets, such 
as are being allowed in new buildings now 
being erected in the town, has been rejected, 
though the by-laws seem to permit earth- 
closets. The houses have w.c.’s on the first 
floor, so that the earth-closets are not abso- 
lutely necessary. Alternatively, could the 
owner do away with the middens alto- 
gether?” 

—If there is any provision on the points 
raised in any local Act of Parliament relat- 
ing to Scarborough, that provision will be 
the determining factor. The general law is, 
according to the latest case on the matter, 
that if a local authority thinks that a w.c. is 
necessary, it may require one to be con- 
structed; and if the owner of the house 
thinks that the w.c. is unnecessary, he may 
appeal to the Local Government Board 
(Sutcliffe v. Sowerby Bridge Urban District 
Council, 73, J., P., 385; Pub. Health <Act, 
1875, S. 36). If, therefore, the Local Govern- 
ment Board can be satisfied that an earth. 
closet would be sufficient, or that there are 
sufficient w.c.’s in the house, an appeal to 
them would no doubt be successful. Per- 
haps even if the local authority were in- 
formed that the querist was prepared to do 
away altogether with the privy, they might 
withdraw their notice and save the necessity 
of appealing. But the querist cannot neglect 
the notice, because the local authority may 
do the work themselves. BARRISTER. 


Dampness of Brick and Flint Wall. 

Bury St. EpMuNpDs.—INQUISITOR writes: 
“In a brick-and-flint-faced. building, which 
probably has no damp-course, a damp fun- 
gus forms, both on internal and- external 
walls, at places where there is any wood- 
work. What is the remedy?” 

—The age of the building is not stated— 
whether just erected, or whether built some 
few years ago—and the nature of the soil 
would inake some difference. There is, how- 
ever, not much doubt but that the damp ris- 
ing in the wall is due to the absence of a 
damp-proof course, and nothing but the in- 
sertion of one will prove entirely effective ; 
but if air-bricks are put in at intervals of 
5ft. or so round the base, they will help to 
keep the walls dry, and prevent dry-rot in the 
ground floors. It may be that the mortar is 
partly in fault, as poor mortar is always 


-more apt to convey moisture to the interior 


of a wall. Damp may be prevented from 
coming through on exterior face by using one 
of the soluble silicate solutions., All in- 
fected woodwork should be removed, and the 
remainder washed over with a solution of 
copper sulphate (bluestone). : 
Henry ADAMS. 


September 8, 1909. 


Fee for Design. 

PROVINCES.—QUIS writes: ‘‘What would be 
a fair fee to charge for a plan prepared for a 
speculating builder; and what would be a 
fair charge for a tracing for the district 
council ?” 

—In referring to a “plan,”’ the querist pre- 
sumably means a design. If so, there 1s no 
apparent reason why the speculating builder 
should be differentiated from any other client. 
Two per cent. on the cost would be a fair 
charge for design and working drawings 
alone. If, however, an ordinary form of plan 
has been merely drawn out for the builder’s 
use it is a question of draughtsmanship only, 
and five guineas would probably meet the 
case. The copy on linen for the District 


Council would be worth about one guinea. 
. 


Remedy for LeaKy Tanks. 
LANCASHIRE.—J. R. G. writes: ‘“‘We have 
some water tanks which are buiit in cement 
concrete and finished inside with cement, 
which are leaking very badly. We do not 
want to float them in cement again, if there 
is any other means of stopping the leakage.” 
—We cannot suggest any remedy for such 
leaky tanks except the coating of them in- 
side with a bitumen sheeting, of which there 
are several makes on the market. The tanks 
are probably leaky because of cracks in the 
concrete produced by temperature stresses, 
and these cracks will continually open, no 
matter what precautions are talsen. Therefore, 
the only thing is to provide a flexible coating 
that is independent of the tank, and will not 

be cracked by the concrete opening. 


Buildings to SKetch and Measure in 


Newbury. 

Ins answer to; “‘E..S.” (London, N.W.), 
Newbury itself contains the ‘‘Old Cloth Hall” 
(restored), and a very interesting building 
called ‘‘The Storehouse,’ besides several 
good examples of old brickwork. About a 
mile to the north is Shaw House (1581), and 
near by is the ruined Early Perpendicular 
Gate-house of Donnington Castle. About four 
miles to the west, at Hampstead Marshall, 
are the splendid series of gate piers—all that 
semains of the forsaer mansion. About 10 
miles in this direction, near Hungerford, is 
the noble house Littlecote, Wilts, built by 
the Darrells in the 16th century. At Alder- 
maston, eight miles to the east, are the en- 
trance lodges of a 17th century house (since 
rebuilt). About nine miles to the north-east 
is Aldworth Church, containing a very fine 
series of Decorated altar tombs of the de la 
Beche family. Further afield, though strictly 
speaking, within cycling distance, are the 
exceedingly interesting towns of Abingdon 
(20 miles), with its fine town hall, church. 
and almshouses; Dorchester (20 miles), with 
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its fine Abbey Church, and the delightful vil- 
lage of Ewelme with its 15th century church 
and cloistered almshouses. The picturesque 
villages of Blewbury, East Hagbourne, 
Steventon, and East Hendred. lying close 
together at a distance of about 15 miles from 
Newbury, form delightful sketching grounds. 
At East Hagbourne, the church, village cross, 
and several half-timbered bricknogged cot- 
tages claim attention ; Steventon has two very 
interesting timber and plaster houses, and at 
East Hendred is a Perpendicular wayside 
chapel (disused), and an Elizabethan farm- 
house. G. 


Quality of Basswood. 

WIMBLEDON. — COLUMBA ‘writes: ‘“Bass- 
wood of best quality (left untouched from 
the plane) is specified for the joinery of a 
house now being completed. Is it impos- 
sible to get this wood in a uniform shace of 
light brown colour? because what the con- 
tractor is using is very varied in hue—some 
of it being white, like deal, often with very 
pronounced greenish streaks in it, sore of a 
greenish-yellow tint, and other light brown. 
Portions of it, too, have black streaks and 
marks appearing here and there. (1) Can 
this rightly be called ‘Rest quality Bass- 
wood?’ and (24 is it at all likely (if left un- 
stained or polished) to tone down in time to 
a uniform colour? Strictly speaking, is 
Basswood obtained from the American Tulip 
tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) as well as from 
the American Lime (Tilia Americana) or 
only from the latter?” 

—Basswood is subject to these variations 
of colour, even in the highest qualities. 
Prime in this connection means free from 
knots and splits, and in the trade the differ- 
ing shades are not regarded as ground for 
complaint. It is therefore not suitable for 
joinery unless covered by paint or other 
decoration to such an extent as to make the 
original colours invisible. There is no like- 


lihood of its becoming more uniform. It 
is obtained from the American Tulip tree. 
J. DAVIES. 


Combined Drainage. 

Lonpon, E.—ANGLO writes: ‘Will you 
kindly inform me through the columns of 
your valuable paper whether, in your 
opinion, the whole, or the portion marked 
B, in the annexed rough plan [not repro- 
duced] of a combined system of drainage, 
situated outside the metropolis under an 
urban district council, is legally a sewer re- 
pairable by the parish? The property was 
built some 56 years ago. There is no plan 
of any part or parts of this system of drain- 
age at the Town Hall, and the Urban Dis- 
trict Council have several times at their own 
expense cleansed the pipes when they were 
choked up. If you consider the pipes a 


sewer, will you kindly mention the decision 
on which you base your opinion?” 

—We are of opinion that the drainage sys- 
tem shown from the point where it receives 
the sewage of the second house (No. 5) is a 
sewer, and repairable by the local authority 
(see Travis v. Uttley (1894) 1.Q.B., 233). 
There are numerous other cases bearing on 
minor aspects, but to the same effect. 


THE HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING BILL IN 


PARLIAMENT. 
The proceedings in Committee on the 
Housing and Town Planning Bill having 


been fully reported in the daily Press, it is 
only necessary to preserve here a summar- 
ised record of the proceedings. 

The House went into Committee on Mon- 
day, August 30th, Mr. Emmott in the chair. 

Clause 1 reads: ‘‘Part III. of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 18go (in this 
part of this Act referred to as the principal 
Act) shall, after the commencement oi this 
Act, extend to and take effect mm every urvan 
or rural district, or other place for wiiich it 
has not been adopted, as if it had been so 
adopted.” PLY. 

Sir F. Banbury moved the omission of 
the clause, contending that it involved the 
extinction of the local authorities so far as 
this part of the work was concerned, anc ins 
vested the President of the Local Govern 
ment Board with autocratic authority. 

Mr. W. Guinness said that we must de- 
pend for better housing on private enter- 
prise controlled and encouraged by the local 
authorities. Builders at present reckoned 
on the local authorities not competing; but 
under this Bill they would put up houses 
regardless of the heavy loss thrown on the 
rates, while building in the towns would be 
checked. It was a dangerous principle to 
start compulsion where the central authority 
did not make any grant. 

Sir F. Powell, as one who had been long 
interested in the subject of public health, 
supported the clause, as he thought the time 
had come when the House should take an- 
other step in advance. 

Mr. Burns said that the clause would have 
exactly the opposite effect to that anticipated 
by Sir F. Banbury. The object was to en- 
able the 671 rural district councils to cut 
themselves free from the shackles of the 
county councils, and, as far as the initiation 
of housing was concerned, to place them- 
selves under the supervision of the Local 
Government Board. It would allow these 
authorities to include in their ordinary scani- 
tary and public health duties the work of 
housing, which was now denied them. The 
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This is regarded as a magnificent specimen ‘of ‘city planning of a-sort too seldom ventured upon by architects, 
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WISCONSIN STATE CAPITOL. 
which is now in course of construction, is reg 


This building, 


conditions in many of the rural districts 


were such that anything that would stimw- . 


late competition between private enterprise 
and the public authorities in the matter of 
providing houses would be an advantage. 
‘All the clauses did was to give the rural dis- 
trict councils the same powers of grappling 
with the housing problem as were exercised 
by the London County Council. 

Viscount Morpeth thought the clause 
futile, as its operation depended on money 
which the rural councils could not raise.. 

Mr. Lane-Fox did not object to the general 
principle of the Bill, which he would do his 
best to help, but he protested against in- 
crease of rates imposed against the wishes 
of the people cf a district. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson, Sir C. Schwann, 
and Mr. Adkins supported the clause, and 
Mr. Carlile opposed it. 

On a division, the clause was carried by 
132 against 19. 

Clause 2 is as follows: (1) A local author- 
ity may be authorised to purchase land com- 
pulsorily for the purposes of Part III. of the 
principal Act, by means of an order sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board, and 
confirmed by the Board in accordance with 
the first schedule to this Act. (2) The pro- 
cedure under this section for the compulsory 
purchase of land shall be substituted for the 
procedure for the same purpose under sec- 
tion 176 of the Public Health Act, 1875, as 
applied by sub-section (1) of section 57 of 
the principal Act. (3) A local authority 
may, with the consent of and subject to’ any 
conditions imposed by the’ Local Govern- 
ment: Board, acquire land by agreement for 
the purposes of Part III. of the principal 
Act, notwithstanding that the land is not 
immediately required for those purposes.” 

Mr. Cave moved to omit sub-section (1). 
He took exception to the effect that land 
could be taken by compulsion: without the 
sanction: of a provisional-: order requiring 


confirmation by Parliament;,-. while, in» the: 


ascertainment of the amount of compensa- 


tion to be paid, no owner of property would © 
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have a right to claim a reference to a jury. 
He was also strongly opposed to the pro- 
visions that any question of disputed com- 
pensation should be determined by a single 
arbitrator appointed by the Local Govern 
ment Board, and that, unless the 1 eh Cpl oh 
agreed, the parties should not be repre- 
sented before the arbitrator by counsel. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson thought that the 
cost of the introduction of counsel and wit- 
nesses would be enormous, and was not in 
the least necessary. 

Mr, Holt thought that there should be 
independent enquiry before anyone’s land 
was compulsorily taken. The L.G.B. might 
order compulsory purchase notwithstanding 
a report unfavourable to that course. 

Mr. Lyttelton said that the schedule 
would enable the L.G.B. to disregard the 
report of their own arbiter, and sanction 
compulsory purchase in spite of his report. 
That was a very strong power, and ought 
not to be granted. The proceeding the 
Government laid down was not an arbitra- 
tion but a valuation, 

Mr. W. Guinness, Mr. Morrell, Lord R. 
Cecil, and Sir F. Banbury having spoken, 
Mr. Burns said that it was in the interest 
of the local authority to save money from 
being spent on legal procedure, so that more 


money should be available to buy more or. 


better land for more or better cottages. 

Mr. Cave pressed the amendment, because 
he felt that to provide that the Board should 
nominate the person to fix the price was a 
gross injustice. 

The amendment was lost, 
being 146 against 32. 

Mr. Brodie moved the insertion of words 
permitting the local authority to hold land 
purchased compulsorily, as it would be wise 
to encourage local authorities to acquire 
land several years in advance. 

Mr. Burns said that the Government 
could not accept the amendment, as the Bill 
gave local authorities good and proper op- 
portunities of acquiring land within the 
purview of reasonably expected require- 
ments. In order to safeguard local author- 
ities from too ambitious enterprises in land 
speculation, it was advisable to be cautious 
as to the powers granted them. The L.C.C. 
had bought 200 acres at Tottenham, of 
which only a portion was immediately 
needed for housing. The remainder was 
being held, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board. The same thing would 
happen in the case of land taken by com- 
pulsion. 

Lord Morpeth, retorting, thought that the 
holding up of land by authorities would be 
worse than if it were in the hands of private 
Owners, as the former would escape the in- 
crement tax. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Munro Ferguson moved to omit from 
the first sub-section the words ‘Part III. of 
the principal Act,” and to insert “the Hous- 
ing Acts.” The Scottish local authorities 
thought that the sub-section would make it 
possible for them to acquire land for sites 
for lodging houses only. 

Mr. Burns, in the absence of the Lord 
Advocate, could not accept the amendment, 
which was withdrawn, 

Sir F. Banbury moved to leave out all the 
words of sub-section (1| after ‘principal 
Act.” He objected to private property 
being dealt with by a sort of Star Chamber. 

Mr. Burns objected to the amendment, 
which was withdrawn. 

Mr. Cave moved to add to the sub-section 
the words, “but this provision shall not ap- 
ply to any common land within the meaning 
of the Inclosure Acts, 1845 to 1899, or to 
any open space used by the public for pur- 
poses of recreation,’ but withdrew his 
amendmeat after Mr. Burns had protested 
that these interests were adequately safe- 
guarded. 

Mr. McArthur moved to add the following 
at the end of sub-section (1): “But this pro- 
vision shall not apply to any land which, at 
the date of the order, has been acquired by 
the owners thereof for the purposes of a 


the numbers 
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railway, dock, canal, water, or other public 
undertaking.” Such bodies had certain 
powers conferred on them by Aets of Parlia- 
ment, and he held that it was monstrous 
that a local authority with the L.G.B._be- 
hind it should be able to deprive them of 
those powers. 

Mr. Burns said the Government saw. no 
reason why land owned by these companies 
should be treated differently from the land 
of other owners. <A railway or other com- 
pany which held land in excess of. its re- 
quirements, should not be allowed .to hold 
it in perpetuity as against the public needs. 

Mr. Lyttelton, Colonel Lockwood, and 
Mr. Holt supported the amendment, which 
was opposed by Mr. John Ward, and was 
lost—33 for, 167 against. 

It being now 7.30, the closure was en- 
forced with regard to the other clauses to 


which private amendments had been set 
down. 

Mr. Burns moved an amendment, which 
was agreed to, to.,sub-section (3) of clause 
15, which now provides that, on default of 
the landlord, the local authority may exe- 
cute repairs and recover the expenses in- 
curred by them from the landlord as a civil 
debt, or order the expenses to be payable by 
annual instalments ‘‘within a period not ex- 
ceeding that of the interest of the landlordl 
in the house nor in any case five years.” 

The remaining clauses, which need not be 
mentioned in detail, as they possess but 
little building interest, were carried without 
much opposition, except clause 30, which 
deals with quinquennial survey and register- 
On this Mr. Cave moved to omit the first 
sub-section, which provides that every local 
authority shall make an inspection and sur- 
vey of every house in its district below a 
certain rateable value, and register the re- 
sult of such survey, with particulars. He 
regarded this as a.serious blot on the Bill. 

After a somewhat protracted debate, the 
voting resulted as follows: For the sub- 
section, 75; against, 121. 

On clause 44, prohibition of back-to-back 
houses, Mr. Burns moved to add at the end 
of the clause: ‘‘Provided that nothing in 
this section (a) shall prevent the erection or 
use of a house containing several tenements 
in which the tenements are placed back to 
back, if the medical officer of health for the 
district certifies that the several tenemcnts 
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are so constructed and arranged as to se- 
cure effective ventilation of all habitable 
rooms in every tenement; or (b) shall apply 
to houses abutting on any streets the plans 
whereof have been approved by the local 
authority before May st, 1909, in any 
borough or district in which, at the passing 
of this Act, any local Act or by-laws are 
in force permitting the erection of back-to- 
back houses.” 

The numbers were: For the amendment, 
¥213; against, 64. On the question that the 
clause as amended stand part of the Baill, 
the voting was: For the clause, 115; against, 
69. 

On Tuesday, August jist, the House 
again went into Committee, when Part II., 
the town-planning part of the Bill, was dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. J. W. Cleland moved to omit the 
words ‘the Local Government Board may 
authorise,’ at the beginning of sub-section 
(2), which reads: “The Local Government 
Board may authorise a local authority 
within the meaning of this part of this Act, 
to prepare such a town planning scheme 
with reference to any land within or in the 
neighbourhood of their area, if the authority 
satisfy the Board that there is a prima facie 
case for making such a scheme, or may 
aythorise a local authority to adopt, with or 
without any modifications, any such scheme 


before it 


proposed by all or any of the owners, or 
any land with respect to which the local 
authority might themselves have been 
authorised to prepare a scheme.” Mr. Cle- 
land said that whereas the local authority 
must obtain the permission of the L.G.B. 
could prepare a town-planning 
scheme, a private owner or syndicate was 
under no such obligation. : 

Mr. Burns defended the clause, and the 
amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir F,. Banbury moved an amendment 
which stood in-the name of Mr. McArthur, 
excepting from the operation of the clause 
land acquired by any corporation or com- 


pany for the purposes of a railway, dock, 
water, or other undertaking. ; 

The amendment was lost—41 for, 176 
against. 


Mr. Mitchell-Thomson’s proposal to omit 
“or in the neighbourhood of,’ in order to 
prevent friction between ldcal authorities, 
was withdrawn. 

Sir F. Banbury moved the omission from 
sub-section 3 of the words, ‘‘a piece of land 
already built upon,” so as to take it out of 
the power of a local authority ‘‘who fancied 
that they were endowed with great archi- 
tectural ability practically to demolish the 
better part cf a town.” — 

The amendment was lost—49 against 106. 

Mr. Cave’s amendment to sub-section 7, 


designed to pre vent the L.G.B. having power 
to decide, without appeal, whether or not 
land was likeiy to be used for building pur- 
poses, was lost—51 against 195. 

At this stage the closure was put in force. 

Mr. Burns’s amendment to clause 57, to 
omit the words, ‘‘Nevertheless, no such 
compensation shall be paid till such time 
as the loss has actually occurred’’—with 
reference to compensation to any person 
whose property is injuriously affected by 
the operation of a town-planning scheme— 
was accepted. 

Lord R. Cecil, on behalf of Mr. Cave, : 
moved to omit from sub-section 2 the words 
“or after such other time as the L.G.B. may 
fix for the purpose,”’ and to insert, “if in the 
opinion of the Court such work was done 
with a view to obtaining or increasing com- 
pensation under this Act”—the idea being 
that a time limitation should not be fixed 
unless there was some ground for thinking 
that work had been done with a view to in- 
creasing the compensation. 

Mr. Burns’s chief objection to the amend- 
ment seemed to be that it substituted a 
court of law as the deciding authority, in- 
stead of the L.G.B. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

With regard to sub-section (3), 
Guinness moved the 
words: ‘‘In determining the amount of com- 
pensation under this section, regard shall 
be had to the extent to which lands and 
hereditaments belonging to the same pro- 
prietor may be benefitel by the ‘scheme.” 

Some remarks in favour of this amend- 
ment by Lord R. Cecil brought out from 
Mr. Burns a terse statement of ‘‘what the 
Government contemplated in a _ town- 
planning scheme.”” “Roughly,” he said, “‘it 
was this. Whereas in the past, without any 
scheme, roads had been badly laid, of in- 
sufficient width, and without any relation- 
ship to other roads, the Government by this 
Bill gave the responsible local authority 
power to initiate a town-planning scheme, 
so that private owners would improve their 
own properties instead of acting to their in- 
dividual or collective detriment. In nine 
cases out of ten the scheme would consist 
less of proposals to buy land than of assist- 
ing private owners to lay out their properties 
beneficially.” In the experience he had had 
of town planning and housing estates, he 
had been surprised, speaking generally, at 
the way in which all the interests concerned 
had co-operated to make the best of the 
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situation, and he was convinced that the 
practical instinct peculiar to the English 
people in matters of this kind would so pre- 
vail that all questions of conflicting interests 
would be reduced to a minimum. The 
amendment was lost—36 against 184. 

Mr. Cave moved to amend sub-section 4 
by substituting arbitration instead of the 
authority of the L.G.B. in determining any 
question as to whether any property -is in- 
juriously affected or increased in value. 

The Attorney-General opposed the amend- 
ment on the ground that the machinery of 
arbitration would be cumbrous and costly 
out of all proportion to the value of the 
issues that would ordinarily be involved. 

The discussion, in which Mr. Lyttelton, 
Mr. Burns, Viscount Morpeth, and Lord R. 
Cecil took part, lasted until the closure came 
into operation, when 57 voted for the amend- 
ment, and 194 against. 

Mr. Burns moved the insertion of the 
following in clause 58: ‘(2) Property shall 
not be deemed to be injuriously affected so 
as to give rise to any claim for compensa- 
tion under this part of the Act by reason of 
the operations of any provisions inserted in 
a town-planning scheme, which, with a view 
to securing the amenity of the area included 
in the scheme or any part thereof, prescribe 
the space about buildings or limit the num- 
ber of buildings to be erected, or prescribe 
the height or character of buildings, and 


-which the Local Government Board, having 


regard to the nature and situation of the 
land affected by the provisions, consider rea- 
sonable for the purpose.” 

The voting was—for the amendment, 206 ; 
against, 50. 

This concluded the clauses as they stood 


in the Bill. New clauses, on “Saving of 
Sites of Ancient Monuments, etc.,’ and 
“Provisions as to commons and _ open 


spaces,’ were added to the Bill. The clause 
“Provisions as to land in neighbourhood of 
royal palaces or parks’? was challenged by 
the Labour Party, whose objection was de- 
feated by 194 against so. 

All the schedules were adopted, 
schedules 1 and 4 exciting opposition. 


only 


London Suburbs. 


Richmond. 


There is no place in Greater London 
which has so plainly a character of its own 
as Richmond. It is indeed so marked that 
the name of suburb may, perhaps, jar a 
little upon the ear of its inhabitants. It 
has many advantages: a matchless view from 
its hill, perhaps the most characteristic 
piece of scenery in England; a river 
specially fitted for recreation, and two fine 
parks, one of them on a very large scale. 
As a residential neighbourhood, it cannot 
be ‘separated from its neighbour, Twicken- 
ham, the contrast between the two being 
somewhat marked, the latter lying upon flat 
land by the river. Horace Walpole has im- 
mortalised it in his letters; Strawberry Hill, 
his ‘‘little Gothic castle,’ a curious fancy 
in an age of ‘‘classic” building, still stands, 
and its river banks are still unspoilt: it has 
room to spread to the northward into Mid- 
dlesex. Richmond, however, is somewhat 
circumscribed by its very picturesqueness ; 
its parks, commons, and river hem it in, and 
its only possible expansion is towards 
Sheen; for Kew, which is practically its 
suburb, is itself prevented from spreading 
by its beautiful Royal gardens. 

Architecturally, Richmond possesses a 
quaint relic of older times in its Green, 
bordered by some excellent specimens of 
early eighteenth century architecture known 
as Maid of Honour Row, many pleasant 
villas of “the day before yesterday” period, 
and the celebrated gateway, and some other 
remains of its Royal Palace. The gateway 
is a large and bold Tudor arch of stone in a 
red-brick wall. It gives entrance to a space 
formerly called the Wardrobe Court. | Pass- 


) 


ing inside we find the zig-zag designs of 
black running through the red Tudor walls 
in marked contrast to the heavy sash win- 
dows introduced late in the seventeenth 
century. The Palace originally extended 
nearly to the river; it was celebrated for 
its many turrets and pinnacles and vanes, 
the latter fashioned into the King’s arms, 
and, as an old writer tells us, ‘‘payntid and 
gilte with riche gold and azure,’’ and when 
they creaked, ‘‘pleasant to see and hear in a 
wyndy day.”’ 

Thus comparatively limited, long  asso- 
ciated with royal residences—of which two 
still survive in the Park—Richmond is at 
once popular and select. Where modern 
work is seen it is generally of red brick, and 
is limited to villas, which are of the type 
nearly universal in the last twenty years. 
Many older styles, however, may be found 
on the slopes of the hill. The town properly 
so-called is bright with shops, and as usual 
some of the best buildings are its banks. 
It is curious that two distinct sets of com- 
plaints are heard from residents in this 
pleasant town; one, that owing to trains, 
tramways, motors, and modern changes 
generally, the number of visitors is so great 
that the place is spoilt; the other, that for 
a place so near ‘“‘town’’ the means of reach- 
ing it are quite inadequate. The main at- 
traction of Richmond is undoubtedly its 
beautiful river, and this, with Ham House 
on one side, and Hampton Court on the 
other, is unique. In regard to possible new 
buildings on the Middlesex shore, it should 
be said that to preserve its river scenery is 


essential to the popularity and, conse- 
quently, the prosperity of the place. Its 
newest developments, whilst “attractive 


residences,” have not yet given us that new 
style which is to meet all modern wants and 
settle all questions, whether of taste or com- 
fort. But perhaps it may never come. 


Proposed New Works. 


ABERDEEN.—The addition which is to 
be made to the Royal Infirmary Buildings 
is to occupy a site upon which at present 
stand a block of houses immediately op- 
posite the main Infirmary buildings, and 
forming the square between Woolmanhill, 
St. Andrew Street, North St. Andrew Street, 
and John Street. A commencement has 
been made with the demolition of the houses 
preparatory to the erection of the new block, 
in which will be located the outdoor patient 
department, the dispensary, a few beds for 
casualty cases, a theatre, etc. There will 
also be a reception hall in the block. 


BASINGWERK (WALES).—The Chester 
Society of Natural Science, Literature, and 
Art, are endeavouring to prevail upon the 
authorities to preserve the ruined abbey of 
Basingwerk. The abbey, of which there are 
still considerable remains, stands on rising 
ground near Holywell station. It is be- 
lieved to have been built in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and was then under the patronage of 
Ranulph Earl of Chester. 


BATLEY.—It has been proposed to erect 
a new temperance hall at an estimated cost 
of £7,000. There appears to be slight 
probability of the scheme proceeding at 
present, however, as the sum of £1,000 as 
a donation .is required before the committee 
which has the matter under consideration 
deems itself justified in authorising a com- 
mencement, 

BATLEY.—The condition of the Parish 
Church having excited grave misgivings as 
to its safety, it having been discovered re- 
cently that the oak beams supporting the 
roof of the nave and chancel were in a dan- 
gerous condition owing to dry rot, it has 
been decided that a temporary roof shall be 
fixed in place of the one that has been re- 
moved. A scheme for the erection of an 
entirely new church has been initiated. 

BENTLEY.—A Local Government Board 
inquiry has been held into an application by 


| 


the Doncaster Rural District Council for 
power to borrow an additional £3,000 for 
sewage disposal work in the parish of Bent- 
ley-with-Arksey. 

BIRKENHEAD.—The Corporation have 
at present under consideration a plan which 
has been prepared by Mr. T. T. Rees, archi- 
tect, of Liverpool, for the improvement of 
the foreshore between Rock Ferry and New 
Ferry. This involves the reclamation of a 
large piece of the foreshore, the construc- 
tion of a semi-circular road between the two 


points mentioned, and some minor altera- 
tions and additions. 
BRIGHTON.—The Town Council have 


under consideration a proposal for the pro- 
vision of a winter garden at the Brighton 
Aquarium. It is suggested that a large hall 
be erected on the site of the present terrace. 
COATBRIDGE.—There are signs of im- 
provement in the building trade which has 
been at a very low ebb for some years. At 
the local Dean of Guild Court, Messrs. 
Stewart and Lloyds, tube manufacturers, 
have presented plans for the erection of 
large stores at their British Tube Works; 
Messrs, Loudon and Inglis, builders, have 
obtained permission to erect additional 
workshop and offices at their factory in 
Calder Street; the Coatbridge Co-operative 
Society were granted a lining to erect a 
range of stables in Jackson Street. Two 
petitions to convert buildings into skating 
rinks have also been presented. 
COWDENBEATH.—Premises have  re- 
cently been acquired by the Cowdenbeath 
Co-operative Society at a cost of over 
44,000, and it is now proposed to carry out 
extensive alterations at an estimated cost of 
£2,200. It is stated that the Post Office, 
which occupies a position upon this site, is 
to be abandoned, and a new one erected on 
a larger scale at the north end of the town. 
CULROSS. — An extensive — building 
scheme at Lower Valleyfield, Culross, is 
now under the consideration of the direc- 
tors of the Fife Coal Company. Sinking 
operations have for some time past been ‘in 
progress in connection with two pits which 
will be amongst the largest in Fife, and will 
give employment to between 1,500 and 2,000 
men. The sinking of the pits is expected 
to be finished in about two years, and the 
building project of the Company will mean 
practically the establishment of a new vil- 
lage in the West of Fife. 
FOLKESTONE.—The proposed enlarge- 
ment of the public library, the cost of which 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie has promised condi- 
tionally to defray, will probably be started 
upon shortly. The result of a féte which 
was held to assist the extension fund, has 
been to make Sir Edward Sassoon, the 
Borough member, responsible for a contri- 
bution of about £700, Sir Edward having 
promised to supply the deficit. 
FOSDYKE.—The Holland County Coun- 
cil has obtained the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to borrow £18,500 for 
the erection of a new swing bridge across 
the River Welland. The tender of Messrs 
Andrew Handyside and Co., of Derby, at 
£16,835, has been accepted. 
LEICESTER.—A Local Government Board 
inquiry in respect to the application of the 
Council for a loan of £5,oco for the pur- 
pose of extending the Museum and Art Gal- 
lery, has been held. The Town Clerk, after 
narrating the causes that had prompted the 
application, pointed out that, in view of the 
urgent alterations which had become neces- 
sary, including the erection of a heating 
chamber, etc., at a cost of £576, the im- 
provements to the western block facing the 
New Walk, which would cost £4,500, while 
the alterations to the hall, staircase, and 
first floor would involve £1,300, making 
£6,376 in all, the required loan was justi- 
fied. Among the objections that have been 
raised against the alterations is the usual 
one of financial stress, and one of even more 
force, namely, that the site of the proposed 
extension is a public space and the property 
of the ratepayers. The cost of the building 
from its inception has been £18,000. 
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MAIDSTONE.—The plans of the pro- 
posed isolation hospital having been ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board, it 
has been recommended that tenders be in- 
vited for the erection of the building. 

MATLOCK.—A scheme for the develop- 
ment of the Hall Leys Estate, a piece of 
centrally situated land about 20 acres in 
extent, is under the consideration of the 
Town Council. Suggestions having been 
made for the erection of a pump room, a 
concert hall, the provision of an ornamental 
lake, etc., the chairman of a recent meeting 
wisely advocated leaving the disposition of 
the scheme to the architects who would be 
invited to compete. 

NORWICH.—For the erection of altera- 
tions and additions to the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Hospital, the sum of £21,669 is re- 
quired, and a like sum will also be neces- 
sary for endowment. The King has signi- 
fied his intention to lay the foundation stone 
- of the first of the series of new buildings 
on the occasion of his visit to Norwich on 
October 25th. 

PEEBLES.—The recent destruction by 
fire of the administrative block of the 
Peeblesshire Fever Hospital, has been con- 
sidered by the Joint Hospital Committee a 
suitable opportunity for the construction of 
a new building on a larger scale. The 
estimated cost of erecting and furnishing 
the building is £1,600. 


RATHMINES.—The site upon which it 
has been proposed to erect a new public 
library having been found to be unsuitable, 
a committee has been appointed to institute 
inquiries into the question, with a view to 
obtaining one more desirable. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—The foundation 
stone of St. Oswin’s Church, South Shields, 
is to be laid shortly. The site is in Stan- 
hope Road, and the amount required for 
the first section of the buildings is £1,300. 

STIRLING.—The safety of the old bridge 
which was built in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, is again menaced.  Ex- 
tensive restoration was carried out about 
twenty-eight years ago, but in spite of this 
the fabric again shows alarming signs of 
decay. The Provost and Town Council 
have taken up the matter, and will appeal 
to the Government to aid them in the 
preservation of this ancient monument. 

TRURO.—It has been decided to build 
the tower of St. Paul’s Church, Truro. The 
church was to a large extent remodelled 
from designs of the late J. D. Sedding. A 
set of tubular bells has. already been 
promised for the new tower, which is to have 
figures at the corners instead of pinnacles. 
Mr. Edmund Sedding has been appointed 
architect for the tower. 

WANDSWORTH.—An important addi- 
tion, which is to be made to the Home for 
Aged Jews, is to provide accommodation for 


six married couples. The entire cost, both 
of erecting and furnishing the annexe, is 
being privately defrayed. The donor pro- 
poses to endow the new building, and this 
will involve a further donation of between 
£8,000 and £10,000. 

WREXHAM.—An appeal for the erection 
of a memorial to Morgan Llwyd, the Welsh 
Puritan who has done.so much to enrich 
Welsh literature, has been made. 


Works in Progress and 
Completed. 


ABBASSIO (EGYPT).—The contract for 
the erection of new barracks for the 
Egyptian Government, has been secured by 
Messrs. Henry Lovatt, of Wolverhampton. 
The barracks, which will take 3% years to 
build, will be somewhat similar to those 
erected on Salisbury Plain. Concrete blocks. 
are to be used in their construction. 

BLACKPOOL.—The new police station 


which has been erected at Hawes Side to 


plans prepared by the Borough Surveyor, 
Mr. J. S. Brodie, is a two-storeyed building 
of red brick, with Accrington faced brick on 
the north and front elevations, with Nelson 
stone dressings. The buildings will prob- 
ably cost £3,000. The general contractor 
for the work was Mr. James Eaves, of 
Blackpool. 

BLYTH.—A bust of the late Lord Ridley 
has been unveiled. The present Viscount, 
who officiated at the ceremony, in the course 
of a speech observed, he believed land- 
owners and town councillors should, in re- 
spect of town planning, look well into the 
future. He had had advice from his agent 
and also from his brother, an architect, and 
he thought the architectural possibilities of 
Blyth were great. He thought with the ad- 
vice of architects they could make Blyth not 
only beautiful, but in some respects a model 
of town planning. The modeller of the 
bust, which is a striking likeness of the 
nobleman it represents, is Mr. George Skee. 

CORK.—The many alterations and improve- 
ments which have been made at the Paiace 
Theatre have been carried out by Messrs. 
John Delany and Co. 


DENBEATH.—The Wemyss memorial hos- 
pital, whose cost has been entirely defrayed 
by Lady Eva Wemyss, was opened recently 
by that lady. The hospital is Scottish 
Baronial in style, and is equipped with every 
convenience. In the main building there are 
two large wards, with accommodation for 
six patients in each, and on pressure for 
double that number ; an emergency ward for 
two or more patients; an operating theatre ; 
and an administrative block, consisting of 
matron’s, doctors’ and nurses’ rooms, etc. The 
laundry block is situated to the west of the 
main block, and a small chapel and 
mortuary occupy a corresponding position on 
the east side. The turret roof above and be- 
yond the redstone pillared entrance to the 
hospital contains a large four-dial clock, 
with Westminster chimes. The hands of the 
clock are of novel design, representing a 
miner’s pick and shovel. Mr. Todd was the 
architect. 

FRANKSBRIDGE, RADNORSHIRE. — 
The new Baptist Church, which has been 
built here at an approximate cost of £950, 
provides accommodation for 250 worship- 

ers. 

KINGUSSIE.—The foundation stone of a 
new public hall in connection with the 
parish church has been laid. The cost of 
the building has been estimated at £900. 

METHUEN.—The new auxiliary hall, the 
foundation stone of which was recently laid, 
will accommodate about 200 people, and is 
estimated to cost between £600 and £700. 
Mr. G. P. R. Young is the architect, and 
Mr. John Reay the builder. 

SCOTSTOUN.—The new school which 
has just been opened at Victoria Drive, is 
three storeys in height, and is planned on 
the corridor system. On the ground floor is 
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the infant department, attached to which is 
a large assembly hall, divided from the main 
corridor by a series of arches. On the first 
floor is the junior department, also with a 
large hall corresponding to that of the in- 
fant department. The upper floor is de- 
voted to senior and higher grade depart- 
ments. A gymnasium has also been provided, 
and will be fitted up with the new Swedish 
physical training apparatus. The architects 
are Messrs. Kerr and Watson, Johnsione, 
and the measurers Messrs. Shearer and 
Marr, Glasgow. 


Notes and News. 


Where Dwellings are Scarce. 

Rochdale is just now enjoying a remark- 
able distinction. Almost alone among Eng- 
lish towns, it shows a shortage of dwellings. 
Councillor Shawcross, moved by the touch- 
ing tale of indefinitely postponed weddings, 
and other hardships of the homeseeker, has 
moved for a committee of enquiry. 

x * -# 


Carpenter as Sculptor. 

The memorial bust, in bronze, of the late 
Lord Ridley, which has been presented to 
Blyth by Lord Ridley, has been unveiled in 
the Ridley Park, Blyth. It was modelled by 
Mr, George Skee, a young carpenter of Blyth, 
whose clever work attracted the attention 
and interest of Lord Ridley, and it was sub- 
sequently executed in bronze by Mr. Alex- 
ander Parlanti, of Fulham. 

ae ee 
A New Free Library for FolKestone. 

Some months ago Mr. Andrew Carnegie 

romised to give £5,000 for the enlargement 
of the Folkestone Library on condition that 
the inhabitants raised, otherwise than by 
rates, the sum owing on the site proposed 
to be utilised. The Mayor issued an appeal, 
and a féte has been held to assist the fund. 
At the close the Mayor announced that a 
communication had been received from the 
borough member, Sir Edward Sassoon, stat- 


ing that he would contribute whatever 
amount was required after the results of the 
féte were made known. About £700 is the 
sum the hon. member will be asked for. 


+ %& 
A New London Hotel. 

The Strand Palace Hotel, which will be 
opened on September 14th, occupies the site 
of Exeter Hall, famous as a centre of re- 
ligious and philanthropic work, and as the 
home of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The new hotel has only a: compara- 
tively small frontage to the Strand, where its 
main entrance is placed, but it extends be- 
hind the adjoining buildings to Exeter Street 
and Burleigh Street on either side, and also 
to Exeter Street in the rear. The hotel con- 
tains 470 bedrooms. On the ground floor 
there is a winter garden, adjoining the Strand 
entrance, and near it are a handsome draw- 
ing-room (with writing-room attached), and 
a large public dining-room. In the basement 
are a grill-room (also entered from the 
Strand) and billiard and smoking rooms. 

* * * 


Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

The Limerick County Council have had 
before them a report from the County Sur- 
veyor, Mr. John Horan, on the question of 
obtaining for preservation the possession 
by the Council of the ancient monuments in 
the county not already under the charge of 
the Board of Works. One tenant had re- 
fused to comply with the Council’s request, 
and another was willing to meet the views 
of the Council if she received compensa- 
tion. Mr. P. J. O’Sullivan, solicitor to the 
County Council, pointed out that under the 
Land Purchase Act of 1903 the Council may, 
with the consent of the Commissioners of 
Public Works, declare that any ancient 
monument or property shall not pass to the 
purchaser, and make an order investing such 
monument with the Commissioners. After 
some discussion, it was decided to refer the 
correspondence on the matter to the Board 


!of Works. 


Local Tender v. Lowest Tender. 
At the first meeting of the West Ham 
Board of Guardians after the summer recess, 
the Board discussed the tenders of 23 firms 
for the erection of receiving homes at Wan- 
stead. The prices quoted ranged from 
£28,321 to £20,644. The latter price, which 
was the lowest, was quoted by H. J. Carter, 
of Grays, and it was proposed that the firm 
should have the contract. The Rev. A. G. 
Suttle moved as an amendment that the con- 
tract should be given to A. E. Symes, a 
local firm, asking £20,919. There was, he 
said, a tremendous number of unemployed in 
the district, and they would not gain the 
slightest benefit if the contract were given to 
an outside firm. The Chairman, opposing 
the amendment, begged the Board to adhere 
to the principle they had fought so hard 
for in the past. The local firm, however, got 
the contract, the votes being 15 to 11. The 
architect’s estimate for the work was £20,000. 
* *& % 
Sir Cuthbert Quilter’s Model Cottages. 
Mr. E. G. Pretyman, M.P., accompanied 
by Lady Beatrice Pretyman, Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter, and Mr. Geoffrey Drage were pre- 
sent at a formal inspection of some model 
cottages for aged labourers which Sir Cuth- 
bert had erected on his Bawdsey estate. Mr. 
Pretyman said they appeared exactly to carry 
out the ideas embodied in his Bill, the ob- 
ject of which was to enable local authorities 
to provide cottages for labourers who were 
no longer able to occupy the cottages they 
had been paying for, partly in rent and 
partly by labour. It was a difficulty that 
affected labourers, farmers, and landowners, 
and it was desirable in settling it that the 
labourer should not be offered charity. Sir 
Cuthbert had provided cottages which could 
be let at a sum which would offer some re- 
turn for the outlay. Having seen the cot- 
tages he should feel his hands strengthened 
in advocating the Bill that he had_ intro- 
duced. He would be able to refer to them as 
an example to be followed by county coun- 
cils and others. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, 


States—was selected in competition in 1905. 


WASHINGTON DC. GEORGE B. 


POST AND SONS, 


ARCHITECTS. 
Th: design for the group of buildings for the George Washington University—part of the ¢reat monumental plan of the Capitol City of the 


United 


For description see p- 183. 
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Improved Ordnance Survey Maps. 


In a letter sent by the Board of Agricul- 
ture to County Councils and County Borough 
Councils indication is given of a proposal to 
improve the Ordnance Survey maps. <A 
general revision of the Ordnance Survey 
Maps on the scale cf one inch to a mile and 
on smaller scales, occurs at intervals of fif- 
teen years, and except in the case of rail- 
ways, changes which take place after such 
a revision have not hitherto been shown on 
the maps until after the next general revi- 
sion of the district. The councils have been 
informed that the Board propose in future to 
include in the maps any important additions, 
alterations, or corrections, such as the con- 
struction or demolition of main roads, canals, 
bridges, and other works affecting communi- 
cations and the erection of large engineering 
works and other buildings of importance, 
without waiting for the next general revision. 
The Board ask that the councils should in- 
struct any of their officers who may he cogni- 
Sant of such changes to inform the Director- 
General of the Ordnance Survey, Southamp- 
ton, when any change occurs of sufficient im- 
portance to be shown on a scale of one inch 


to a mile, 
x « = 


Shakespea e’s Globe Memorial. 

_As mentioned in an editorial note in last 
week’s issue, Sir H. Beerbohm Tree has 
consented to unveil in Park Street, South- 
wark, on October 8th, a mural memorial in- 
dicating the site of the Shakespeare Globe 
Playhouse, Bankside. Promoted by the 
Shakespeare Reading Society, of which Sir 
Herbert is President, as the result of a meet- 
ing at Lady Brassey’s Park Lane residence 
in April, 1908, the memorial has been de- 
signed by Dr. William Martin, F.S.A., and 
executed by Professor Lantri, of the Royal 
School of Art, South Kensington. It shows 
in bronze relief Bankside in the time of 
Shakespeare, the Globe Playhouse forming 
the central feature, with the Thames and 
London Bridge in the background. <A me- 
dallion bust of the poet appears in one cor- 
ner, and an inscription runs: “Here stood 
the Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare, 1508- 
1613. Commemorated by the Shakespeare 
Reading Society of London, and by sub- 
scribers in the United Kingdom and India.” 
The site of the old Playhouse is now covered 
by the brewery of Messrs. Barclay and Per- 
kins, and so far as has been ascertained it 
is within 80 ft. to 100 ft. from Bank End. 
In 1613 the theatre was burhed down, and 
was re-erected in the following year. The 
memorial measures 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in., 
and it will be placed upon the wall facing 
Park Street. 

* * * 


eA Shed for Dirigibles. 


The War Department has placed with the 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Company 
(Limited), of Darlington, the contract for 
the construction of a building for the hous- 
ing of dirigible ballons at Cove Common, 
South Farnborough. This building will be 
of steel construction, and have a length 
overall of 360ft., and an extreme width of 
trsft. Its semi-circular roof will have a 
height at the centre of 7sft. Designs were 
invited from only four of the principal Brit- 
ish structural engineering firms, and that of 
the Cleveland Bridge Company was pre- 
ferred, although the amount of their tender 
was not the lowest. The shed has to be 
completed and handed over to the military 
authorities within 20 weeks from date. 


* * ~ 


The timber tithe barn of the Abbey of 
Peterborough, which was erected in 1306, 
was pulled down some years ago and the 
materials purchased by Mr. Fox, F.S.A., of 
London, who has now offered them to Peter- 
borough Town Council with a view to their 
re-erection on another site. The building is 
4oft. high, 8o0ft. long, and 32ft. wide. The 
council will give a reply in about a fortnight. 


s * * 


A French contemporary, in recording that 
a national museum at Cardiff is to be built, 


and that competitive designs are being in- 
vited, states that “the jury is composed of 
sir Aston Wibb, Mr. John James Burnet, 
and Mr. Edwin T. Hall.” Burnet we know, 
and Hall we know, but who is Wibb? 


« * * 


*“Most Wasted Site in Europe.” 


Mr. C. Ruding Bryan writes to a daily con- 
temporary: “I was much struck by the bold- 
ness and truth in the statements of yonr cor- 
respondent concerning the unworthiness of 
the building in which our national collec- 
tion of pictures is housed in Trafalgar 
Square. ‘The position of the building—‘the 
most wasted site in Europe’—is possibly the 
finest that London can now offer for such an 
institution ; but that it has not been taken 
sufficient advantage of is apparent to all. Uc- 
cupying the highest ground in the square, 
the National Gallery has the lowest skyline, 
and with its meaningless portico and de- 
tached columns scattered along the facade, 
it has justified the clamour for its demolition. 
This Corinthian order—a remnant of old 
Carlton House—naturally limited the archi- 
tect when designing the Gallery, but it might 
still be preserved in a more truthful manner 
than was the fashion at that time. The gal- 
leries themselves—excluding their decoration 
—have much to commend them in point ot 
size and proportion, but are unsymmetrically 
planned. In our latest museum at Kensing- 
ton—a model/’of museum-planning, if not of 
art—-we feel all the advantages of modern 
construction, which should, with similar suc- 
cess, be applied to our National Gallery of 
pictures. If, as a nation, we are less artis- 
tic than our neighbours, who suitably house 
the collections they form, we probably shall 
not rival the veteran magnificence of their 
galleries ; but to copy with reasonable free- 
dom is surely more virtuous than wilfully 
to ignore the benefits of example.” 


‘ 
» 


The substantial and picturesque new bridge 
over the River Wey, at Guildford, which was 
formally opened by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion on August 25th, was erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Clemence and Moon, 
architects, Guildford, Messrs. Henry Adams 
and Son, of 60, Queen Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, acting as consulting engineers. 


The pleasant homeliness of the elevation is confirmed in the comfort and convenience indicated by 
the plan, in which due importance is assigned to the living-rocm. 5 


Our Plate. 


Further specimens of the admirable work 
that is being done in Liverpool University 
School of Architecture under Professor 
Reilly show a study of the Erechtheum, by 
Mr. W. Allan, and Mr. Ernest Gee’s repro- 
duction of features of the Lysicrates Monu- 
ment. It is surprising that these studies 
can be invested with so much freshness and 
feeling; which qualities are even more 
pronounced in the water-colour originals 
from which our black-and-white version is 
reproduced. 


In Parliament. 


Places of Historic Interest. 


Mr. Horniman asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he had considered the 
request of the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty that land 
conveyed by gift or purchase, and dedicated 
to the use of the public and held by the Na- 
tional Trust or any such public body, should 
be exempt from stamp duty under Clause 
53, Sub-section 1, of the Finance Bill. Mr. 
Lloyd George has replied that he has con- 
sidered the communication sent to him by 
the National Trust, but he regretted that he 
did not see his way to accede to their re- 
quest for the specific exemption from stamp 
duty under Clause 53 (1) of the Finance Bill. 
In exceptional cases of established hardship 
power already existed for granting relief. 

* * * 


Labour Exchange Appointments. 


Mr. Summerbell asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, in regard to the appoint- 
ments to be made shortly as to the Laboar 
Exchanges to be set up, if he could state 
whether it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to subject candidates to an examination 
test; and, if so, whether he could indicate 
the nature of such examination, especially in 
view of the fact that Labour Exchanges as 
proposed to be set up are new to this coun- 
try. Mr. Churchill: The conditions of em- 
ployment of the staff required are not yet 
definitely decided, and I am therefore un- 
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chilec’s, 


This church is built on a base of Kentish Rag stone, with Dutch brick facings, and the 
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roof is covered with hand-made tiles. 


able at the present time to reply to the 
honourable member’s question. I doubt, 
however, if the ordinary type of Civil Ser- 
vice examination would be altogether well 
adapted to test the qualifications of candi- 
dates for some of these appointments. 
* * * 
The Housing Question. 

Mr. Keir Hardie asked the Prime Minister 
whether his attention has been drawn to the 
action of the proprietors of an estate in 
Merthyr, who had refused to sell or lease 
land to the Merthyr Borough Council for the 
erection of workmen’s dwellings on the plea 
that the housing scheme of the council did 
not seem to be of an advantage to the estate ; 
and whether it was intended by legislation 
or otherwise, to take from landowners the 
power to withhold land when required for 
housing or other public uses. Mr. Burns: 
The Prime Minister has asked me to reply 
to this question. The town council have 
sent me a copy of a letter which they have 
received from the solicitors to the owners of 
the estate referred to, and which is to the 
effect stated in the question. Local author- 
ities are already empowered by Section 57 of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, to apply to the Local Government 
Board to enable them to purchase land com- 
pulsorily for the purpose of providing houses 
for the working classes; and I may add that 
ander the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Bill 
now before Parliament the procedure in rela- 
tion to this matter is proposed to be con- 
siderably simplified and improved. 


Cinematograph Bill and Structural 
Alterations. 


In the House of Commons, when the 
amended Cinematograph Bill came up for 
consideration, Mr. Cooper drew attention to 
the restrictive regulations, especially as they 
would apply to the entertainments given by 
religious associations on the Saturday even- 
ings without their being able to make the 
necessary structural alterations in churches, 
chapels, schools and ‘similar buildings. He 
moved an amendment in Clause 7 (Applica- 
tion of Act to special premises) providing 
that it should not be necessary to obtain a 
licence for premises ‘connected with a 
church or chapel or mission hall or public 


elementary school, and are not used more 
than one evening in any week from the first 
day of October ‘to»March 31st in the follow- 
ing + year. , AM 4 

Mr. Lardner seconded the amendment, and 
pleaded for the consideration of such ex- 
hibitions in buildings connected with schools 
and chapels in remote districts of Ireland. 

Mr. Gladstone said that he could not accept 
the amendment, pointing out that the object 
of the clause was to provide for occasional 
performances as distinct from regular per- 
formances. The amendment would inter- 
fere with the casual performance of the 
cinematograph, which the Government under 
this clause were trying to safeguard. He 
was certain that the county council would 
look after the safety of the public in all the 
smaller places of entertainment; but it was 
needful to provide against the danger from 
fire and against the dangers caused by panic. 
There was no intention to insist upon the en- 
forcement of unreasonable regulations. 

After some further discussion, in the course 
of which Mr. McVeigh (Donegal, E.) said 
the danger in these cinematograph enter- 
tainments did not come from the building, 
but from the incompetent operator, the 
amendment was withdrawn. 

On the motion for the third reading of the 
Bill, Mr. Harmood-Banner (Liverpool, Ever- 
ton) complained that for the purposes of the 
Bill the county councils were put above all 
the non-county boroughs. It might be all 
very well in the case of small agricultural 
towns, but in the case of the larger towns 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, having their 
own regulations, it was a very serious mat- 
ter. He hoped that in another place this 
would be looked into. 

Mr. Gladstone said that if there was such 
a strong feeling in the quarter the hon. mem- 
ber opposite represented, it would have been 
better if his attention had been called to the 
matter when he introduced the Bill. 

The Bill was read a third time. 


3 


With funds raised by public subscription, 
a drinking fountain of marble and white 
stone was erected at Lower Edmonton last 
week in commemoration of the King’s 
Coronation. Why this precipitate haste? 


Correspondence. 


{The Editor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made by correspondents.) 


Builders’ LocKed-up Capital. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—The members of the building trade 
are deeply indebted to you for the very 
lucid and forcible article in last week’s 
journal upon the disastrous effects of undue 
and protracted delay in the payment, more 
especially of the final balances, upon com- 
pleted work. In many instances two, and 
sometimes three, years elapse before the 
last payment is made. During that time the 
builder’s capital is not only locked up but 
wholly unremunerative. There is usually a 
penalty clause in contracts to enforce com- 
pletion of the work contracted for within a 
certain date. It would be nothing more 
than equitable to have a penalty clause en- 
forcing payment within a certain date, with 
the usual conditions of so much to be paid 
per day or per week, as in the case of non- 
completion at the specified time. 

Looking at the subject from a_ builder’s 
standpoint there is no reasonable excuse 
why his side of the bargain should not be 
as well guarded as the building owner’s 
side. A large number of ‘builders within 
my own knowledge have come to grief 
through their capital being locked-up and 
practically used for years by the persons 
who own the buildings. 

M. 


Gantry Girders. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
Srr,—Referring to the problem in your 
issue for August 11th, the benditg moments 
for a rolling load on two wheels can be found 
very simply by the following graphical 
method, which I have never seen published : 


Set up a parabola whose height is . 
(W being the total load P+P)}, then assuming 


the load to be carried on one wheel at the 
centre of gravity of the loads carried by the 
two wheels, the bending moment will follow 


the line of the parabola, as the single load 
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passes over the girder. At any point O the 
actual bending moment for the two loads is 
found by joining OA and OB, cutting the 
centre lines of wheels at C and D. ACDB is 
the bending moment diagram. 


(2 WAM GZ) 
Pe BAY 


This method applies whether the wheels 
Carry equal or unequal loads. 

Where only one wheel is on the girder, the 
other being on the abutment, the BM fol- 
lows the line of a parabola, whose height is 
PL 


A ie 
D. W. R. 
Edinburgh. 
Law Case. 
Effect of Trade Depression. 
In the High Court of Justice (King’s 


Bench Division), on August 31st, Messrs. W. 
Lawrance and J. J. Porter, trading as. E. 
Lawrance and Sons, Builders.and Contrac- 
tors, who had carried on: business at Wharf 
Road, City Road, N., attended for public 
examination, a receiving order having been 
made against them on May arst last... Their 
statement of affairs showed gross liabilities 
amounting to £147,288 2s. 5d.; of which 
£36,945 1s. 4d. was expected to rank, and 
assets estimated to produce £52,524. In 
answer to Mr. W.G. Williams, Assistant Offi- 
cial Receiver, Mr. Lawrance stated that the 
business which Mr. Porter and he had car- 
ried on was established in 1873 by his father, 
who died in September, 1898. Mr. Porter 
and the witness had become partners in 1882. 
His father’s capital at the time of his death 
was £30,000, and a sum of £19,000 had since 
been paid out to the beneficiaries under his 
will; £9,000 had been carried to the credit 
of witness and his partner; and the re- 
mainder was allowed to be in the business, 
at 5 per cent. interest. Proper books of ac- 
count had been kept, and they were balanced 
every year. Trading was successful until 
two or three years ago, when it fell off owing 


to slackness in the building trade, and they. 


were unable to realise their properties in the 
present depressed state of the market. They 
had brought in a scheme under which the 
mortgagees would allow them time to realise 
the properties, and the scheme had been ac- 
cepted by the creditors. If the properties 
were realised at the present moment in bank- 
tuptcy. there would be a considerable loss. 
He had promises from all the second mort- 
gagees and some of the first mortgagees that 
they would allow time for realisation. Mr. 
Porter stated that he agreed with the an- 
swers of his partner, and the examination 
was ordered to pve concluded. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW OFFICES, &c., READING. 


ASSESSOR’S AWARDS, 


At the moment of going to press, we have 
received intimation by telegraph that the 
following, awards have been made in this 
competition :—First, Messrs. Warwick and 
Hall; 2nd, Mr. Shrewsbury ; 3rd, Messrs. 
Hills and Anderson. Mr. Mervyn E. 
Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., was the. assessor, 
and the premiums are £100, £75, and £50. 
Time will not admit of verification, but we 
suspect that “ Hills and Anderson” should 
tread “Wills and Anderson,” ‘“ Hills” being 
presumably an error made in transmission, 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit for conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 


OBLIVERY,. COMPETITION. 


Oct... 4; ABERDARE HOSPITAL. The Aber- 
dare Urban District Council invite 
competitive designs for a fever hos- 
pital for 52 patients, including ad- 
ministrative block, outbuildings, etc. 
Premiums of 4100, £50, and 425 for 
the designs placed first, second, and 
third respectively. An Architectural 
Assessor will be appointed on the 
nomination of the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects: also a Medical Assessor to 
act jointly. Particulars and condi- 
tions of the competition, together 
with a plan of ihe site, may be ob- 
tained from T. Fhillips, clerk, 
Town Hall, Aberdare, on deposit of 
£3 3s. 


HULL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
Teachers in Elementary schools. The 
Educaticn Committee invites Archi- 
tects to submit designs. Premiums 
of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 
the designs placed Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 
Secretary of Education, Albion St., 
Hull. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 
able on receipt of boa fide design, 
or the return of particulars within 
14 days. 


HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,00?, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas respectively will be awarded 
for such two designs as shall be 
judged of sufficient merit by the 
Council, and placed by them as first 
and second; the premium of twenty- 
five guineas to be afterwards merged 
into the usual commission payable 
to the architect, provided the work 
is carried out by such competitor. 
Plan of the site and copy of the con- 
ditions may be obtained on applica- 
tion tothe undersigned on and after 
the 24th instant on payment of one 
guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide design. Draw- 

| ings to be deposited at the Clerk’s 

| Office, Town Hall, Herne Bay, not 
later than noon on the 30th Novem- 
ber next-—Joseph Jubb, Clerk to the 

Council, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES 
The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
| . Three premiums are offered. The 
| Council have appointed Sir Aston 
Webb, R-A., Mr. John J. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
| F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
‘| and plans of the site will be supplied 
| to competitors on payment of a fee 

of £2 2s., which will be returned on 
| receipt of a design in accordance with 
| the conditions, or if all papers are 
| returned within 14days. Inquiries to 
| be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans. 
| Hoyle. Director of the Museums, 
) City Hall, Cardiff. 


Oct. 11. 


Nov. 30. 


| 
No.date. | 


REVISED AGREEMENT WITH 
THE PLASTERERS. 


The revised agreement between’ the 
National Federation of Building Trade Em- 
ployers, the National Association of Master 
Plasterers, and the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers, has now been signed on 
behalf of. each of the parties. The genesis of 
the revision’is clearly expounded in Mr. J. 
B. Johnson’s report on the negotiations, 
which appears on page 156 of our issue for 
August 25th. 

AMENDED GENERAL RULES, as 
agreed between the National Federation 
of Building Trade Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plasterers, and_ the 


National Association of Operative Plas- 
terers, September Ist, 1909. 


No compulsion to become ov cease to be 
Members. 
1. The National Association of Operative 
Plasterers will not take any steps to compel 


men regularly employed as foremen or super- 
intendents of Plasterers to become Members 
of the N.A.O.P., and the Employers will not 
take any steps to compel any men to cease 
their membership of, or prevent them joining 
the Operatives’ Society. 

Apprentices, number of and binding of. 

2. No Employer shall engage any addi- 
tional Apprentices to the Plastering Trade 
while the number of his Apprentices shall ex- 
ceed one fourth of the number of Journey- 
men Plasterers then employed by him. All 
apprentices shall be legally bound, the In- 
dentures to be open for inspection of the 
Operative Society within three months of the 
employment of the said Apprentices. 


Rules enforced, no boycotting, etc. 


3. No boycotting or blacklisting shall take 
place by the N.A.O.P. in future, where the 
firms adhere to the Rules mutually agreed 
upon, and should any firm be engaged to do 
any portion of Plastering Work, and do not 


pay the recognised rate of wages, it shall not — 


be considered a violation of this Agreement, 
should the N.A.O.P. enter a protest. The 
Employers agree that such Rules shall be 
strictly enforced in all parts of their Con- 
tracts. 

Demarcation Committees. 


4. For the purpose of demarcation of 
work,- Joint Committees shall be established 
in the different Districts, equally representa- 
tive of the Employers and the Mechanics, 
whose representation shall be equally divided 
amongst the different branches of the trade 
in question. These Committees shall, as far 
and as soon as is possible, draw up schedules 
of the work which it is recognised belong to 
certain branches of the trade. To such Com- 
mittees shall be immediately referred all 
points of dispute as to demarcation, and the 
decision of the majority in each case shall 
be accepted as binding on both sides. Should 
they fail, however, to decide, then the mat- 
ter shall be referred for settlement toa simi- 
larly constituted Joint Committee, represen- 
tative of the National Federation of Builders 
and the other Societies affected, whose de- 
cision shall be final, provided that the Em- 
ployers’ representatives are bona-fide Em- 
ployers of Plasterers direct. Pending such 
reference to the Local Committees, no strike 
or lock-out shall take place, but the decision 
of the Employer shall be provisionally ac- 
cepted as to who shall do the work, provided 
that preference shall be given to that branch 
of the trade which, in practice, has done the 
work before in that District, and. provided 
that no preference be given on account of 
the payment of lower wages. 


Disputes crising, how dealt with.—Local Joint 
Committees.— Joint Committee of Appeal. 


5. In the event of any dispute arising, 
written notice thereof shall be sent by the 
party aggrieved to the Local Associations of 
the Master Builders and Master Plasterers or 
to the District Officials of the N.A.O.P. as 
the case may be, who shall inform the com- 
plainant party whether the party complained 
of is a member of any of the said Bodies, 
if so the matter shall be considered by a 
locally constituted Joint Committee of Em- 
ployers of Plasterers and Members of the 
Operatives’ Union, which shall meet within 
six clear working days of the date of the said 
notice, with a view to an amicable settle- 
ment; failing a local settlement, or, if no 
Local Joint Committee operating in the 
locality, reference shall immediately be made 
to a Standing Joint Committee of Appeal, 
consisting of members of the Employers’ and 
Operatives’ Central Bodies, which shall meet 
within 10 days of the receipt of notice of ap- 
peal to consider any case referred from the 
Local Joint Committee. 

In the event of the Local Joint Committee 
failing to consider the dispute within the 
said six clear working days the party 
aggrieved may forthwith refer the case to the 
Standing Joint Committee of Appeal which 
shall then meet and consider the case as 
aforesaid. 
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Until the said Standing Joint Committee 
of Appeal has met and discussed the griev- 
ance, no strike or lock-out shall be sanc- 
tioned by any of the parties concerned in any 
dispute. } , 

Expiry of Notices for Revised Working 

Rules. 

In the event of any duly given notice or 
notices by either side, for a reyision of local 
rules expiring without a settlement or with- 
drawal of notice or notices having taken 
place, the parties shall in the first instance 
refer the matter in dispute to the aforesaid 
Joint Committees, and pending a decision of 
the said Joint Committees, local or otherwise, 
no stoppage of work shall be allowed on any 
pretext whatever. 

Joint Committees, Meetings and Elections. 

The several hereinbefore mentioned Com- 
mittees shall meet annually in May to elect 
Officers and Joint Secretaries for the ensuing 
year, and to transact such other business as 
may be necessary. The names of the repre- 
sentatives elected on the said Committees 
for each year commencing May 1st must be 
forwarded to the respective Joint Secretaries 
at least 14 days before that date. 

Regulations, power to make. 

The Standing Joint Committee of Appeal 
shall have power to make such regulations 
governing procedure under the Agreement as 
it may think advisable subject to confirma- 
tion by the parties hereto. 

Defauliers. 

6. With regard to the alleged refusal of 
members of the N.A.O.P. to work with work- 
men who may not belong to a Trade Union, 
it is understood the men the Operative Plas- 
terers object to work with are defaulters, and 
other men, who have been shown to the Em- 
ployers to have made themselves specially 
objectionable to the Union men, but no ob- 
jection shall apply to any defaults which 
may have occurred prior to the date of the 
Agreement of 1899. 

Local Standard Rate of Wages. 

7. No Employer shall be called upon to 
pay more than the local standard rate of 
wages to men engaged in a town or district 
where the work is being executed, and where 
no established rate exists, that of the nearest 
town or district shall be adopted. 
Construing Rules. 

8. These Rules shall be construed to- 
_gether, and in the light of each other. 
Notre.—The words ‘‘local standard rate” 
_and ‘‘established rate’’ in Rule 6 shall mean 
“the current rate that is being paid by estab- 
lished custom in the locality.” 


Signed, 

JOSEPH CLARK, 

Chairman of E.C, 
WILLIAM HARNEY, 

Member of E.C. 

fea Onm EY 

General Secretary. 

On behalf of the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers. 


Signed, 
ERNEST J. BROWN, 
President. 
An Ge WHITES 
Secretary. 


On behalf of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

THOMAS LINDLEY, 
President. 

On behalf of the National Association of 

Master Plasterers. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING PROCE- 
DURE under the Amended General 
Rules, agreed between the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers, 
ofGreat Britain and Ireland, the National 
Association of Master Plasterers, and 
the National Association of Operative 
Plasterers, lst September, 1909. 


ta 


Joint Committees, duties of. 

(a) Upon the Joint Committees established 
under the above named General Rules de- 
volves the carrying out of the various clauses 
in the said Rules and of the following regu- 

lations. 


The particular attention of the Joint Com- 
mittees is requested in regard to Rule 2 of 
the General Rules, and it shall be their duty 
to see that as far as practicable all boys are 
indentured, and that boys passing from one 
Employer to another and having partly 
served their time, bring with them a state- 
ment from their former Employers duly en- 
dorsed to the effect that they have served a 
portion of their time satisfactorily. 

Secretaries, appointment of. 

(b) The Employers and Operatives on 
the several Joint Committees shall re- 
spectively appoint each a Secretary who shall 
summon the meetings, keep the minutes, and 
generally carry on the business of the Com- 
mittees under the directions of the members 


at their officially summoned meetings. 


Joint Committee, number of—Joint Com- 
mittee, convening of.—Vacancies, how filled. 

(c) Each Joint Committee shall consist 
of not exceeding 10 Employers and 10 Opera- 
tives. 

(d) All meetings of the several Joint 
Committees shall be convened by the Joint 
Secretaries. 

(e) If any of the representatives on any 
of the Joint Committees die, resign, or 
otherwise cease to be qualified, a successor 
shall be appointed, and should any repre- 
sentative be unable to attend any meeting of 
the Committees, a duly appointed substitute 
may attend in his place. 

Subjects, how brought forward. 

(f) No subject shall be brought forward 
at any meeting of the Joint Committees ex- 
cept with the consent of a two-thirds major- 
ity of the representatives present, unless at 
least 6 days’ notice thereof has been given 
to the Joint Secretaries. 

Powers to discuss. 

(g) Although the principal objects of the 
Joint Committees are the settlement of dis- 
putes as set forth in the Agreement of Sep- 
tember 1st, 1909, it shall also be within their 
province to meet and discuss any question of 
trade interest at the request of any of the 
parties to this Agreement, providing that at 
least 10 days’ notice in writing has been 
given to the Joint Secretaries of the Com- 
mittee concerned setting forth the matter it 
is desired to discuss. 

Ayvea of Jurisdiction. 

(h) The area of jurisdiction of any Joint 
Committee shall be the area in which the 
rules between the Masters’ Association and 
the Operatives’ Societies apply. In the event 
of an appeal being made to the Joint Com- 
mittee of Appeal to consider a dispute and 
one side objecting on the ground that it is 
out of order, then the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, and two Secretaries of the Joint 
Committee concerned shall at once meet to 
consider the question and decide whether 
a meeting of the Committee shall be called. 
In those eligible localities where Joint Com- 
mittees are not already formed, either sec- 
tion may take the initiative in forming or 
convening a meeting for the purpose of 
forming the Local Joint Committee. 

Submission of Matter. 

(i) The matter to be submitted to the 
Joint Committee should be definitely and 
specifically drawn up by the Secretary of 
the party lodging the complaint or appeal, 
so as to enable the Committee to consider 
and if possible give a decision upon the 
precise matters submitted to them. The 
case to be stated and the evidence taken 
should be scrupulously confined to the mat- 


ter or matters definitely set forth in the 
appeal. 
Power to Amend Appeal. 
(j) The Joint Committees shall have 


power to amend the appeal to effectuate the 
real intention of the parties where the ap- 
peal has been erroneously or insufficiently 
drawn up. If a proposed alteration is a 
material one or will introduce new matter, 
there must be the consent of a majority of 
the Committee, the voting to be taken as 
hereinafter provided, 
Date of Appeal. 
(k\ The date of appeal shall be taken to 
be the date when application was made by 


one of the contracting parties to the Joint 
Secretaries of the Joint Committee. 
Proceedings at Appeal. 

(1) The proceedings at an Appeal shall 
commence by the appellants making short 
statements of their case and calling wit- 
nesses in support of same. The other parties 
will be. entitled to make a short statement 
of their case, call witnesses, and produce evi- 
dence. The appellants shall have a right to 
reply. All witnesses to be subject to cross- 
examination. 

Witnesses. 

(m) Witnesses shall only give evidence 
on matters which are within their personal 
knowledge, and hearsay evidence shall not 
be admitted. In case of illness or any other 
cause which makes it absolutely impossible 
for a witness to be present, the written state- 
ment of such witness shall be admitted, but 
must be signed and attested by two wit- 
nesses. 

Evidence. 

(n) All evidence and information in re- 
lation to the matter under consideration 
communicated by one of the parties or their 
witnesses or agents shall be in the presence 
of the other parties. All the evidence to be 
submitted by both parties shall be heard 
before the case is closed by the Joint Com- 


mittee. 
Case Closed. 

(0) When the case has been formally 
closed the parties and witnesses shall retire, 
and no further evidence shall be heard or 
information communicated. 

Members of :Committee Represent.ng Parties. 

(p) If a member of the Joint Committee: 
has represented one of the parties as a wit- 
ness during the hearing, he shall retire when 
the case has been closed, and not take any 
part in the deliberation of the Committee 
while considering the evidence and arriving 
at their decision. 
E Minutes. 

(q) Draft Minutes of all Meetings shall 
be mutually approved by the Joint Secre- 
taries within a short period (say five days) 
and the record in both Minute Books should 
be identical therewith. 

Regulations, how determined. 

(r) These regulations are for the purpose 
of effectually carrying out the Agreement 
already agreed upon for the settlement of 
all disputes which may arise between the 
parties thereto, and any determination of 
the said Agreement either by effluxion of 
time or notice given by any of the parties 
thereto, will apply with equal force to these: 
regulations, 

Quorum. : 

(s) A majority of the representatives on 
each side shall constitute a quorum at any 
meeting of the Joint Committees. The vot- 
ing power of Employers and Operatives to 
be equal in all cases. ‘ 

Decisions and Voting. 

(t) The decision of any of the Commit- 
tees to be binding must be carried by a 
majority of votes of those present, and in 
the event of the attendance on each side 
being unequal, a unanimous vote of the 
numerically weaker party shall be con- 
sidered equal in number to the unanimous 
vote of the stronger side, and the result 
shall be a tie; but should there be cross 
voting the decision shall be given in favour 
of the side securing a majority of such cross 
votes. The Chairman shall have one vote 
only as a member of the Committee, and 
shall not be entitled to give a casting vote. 

Arbitration. 

(u) Though in all ordinary cases the pro- 
cedure shall follow the regulations above 
written, yet for the purpose of more quickly 
arriving at an, agreement on matters in dis- 
pute, it shall be competent for any of the 
several Joint Committees by mutual and 
unanimous consent of the two parties to call 
in an arbitrator or arbitrators with power to. 
settle the dispute, and where this is done 
the decision of such arbitrator or arbitrators. 
shall be final and binding. In the event of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators being called in 
by any of the Joint Committees, the costs, 
if any, shall be borne in equal shares by 
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the Employers and Operatives unless left to 

the discretion of the arbitrator or arbitrators 

by mutual consent of the Joint Committee. 
Regulations, how altered. 

(v) Any party desiring an alteration of 
these regulations shall give six months’ 
notice in writing to the Joint Secretaries of 
the Joint Committee of Appeal, prior to the 
Annual Meeting thereof, and such notice 
shall at once be communicated to all the 
parties to this agreement, and the Joint 
Committee of Appeal shall have power to 
alter these regulations by a majority of votes 
of those present at the Annual Meeting 
thereof. 

STANDINGE ORDERS 
Governing Procedure in Debate. 
1. All motions or amendments shall be 


reduced to writing by the proposer OF 
seconder immediately on their being 
seconded. 


>. Whenever an amendment is made on 
an original proposition, no further amend- 
ment shall be taken into consideration until 
the first has been disposed of. ‘ 

If the first amendment be carried, it 
becomes itself an original question, where- 
upon a further amendment may be moved. 

4. If the first amendment be negatived, 
then a second may be moved upon the 
original question under consideration ; but 
-only one amendment shall be submitted to 
the meeting at one time. 

. The mover of any original resolution, 
-or of an amendment carried, shall have a 
right to reply before the question is put 
from the chair; but no other member shall 
be allowed to speak more than once on the 
same question, unless fresh evidence is in- 
troduced or the attention of the Chair be 
called to a point of order. 


Signed, 
ERNEST J. BROWN, 
President. 
A. G. WHITE, Secretary. 


On behalf of ‘the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

THOMAS LINDLEY, 
President, 
On behalf of the National Association 
of Master Plasterers. 
Signed, 

JOSEPH CLARK, 
Chairman of E.C. 

WILLIAM HARNEY, 
Member of E.C.” 

1B) COMMON E- 
General Secretary. 

On behalf of the National Association 
of Operative Plasterers. 


Trade and Craft. 


A New Domestic Boiler. 

The National Radiator Company, Ltd., 
.439 and 441, Oxford Street, W. (works at 
Hull), send particulars of their new ‘‘Ideal” 
‘domestic boiler for hot water supply for 
‘domestic and other purposes, and for low 


ROBERT 


ADAMS, 


:: Patentee :: Manufacturer 
3&5, EMERALD ST., 
LONDON, W.C@. 


PANIC BOLTS 


FANLIGHT OPENERS 
GEARING 


REVERSIBLE 
WINDOW FITTINGS 


WEATHER BARS 
Including the ~ DURABAR” Patteras, 


METAL CASEMENTS 
CASEMENT BOLTS 
LOCKS and FURNITURE 


pressure hot water heating. The ‘‘Ideal” 
boilers are constructed of cast iron, not of 
ordinary grades, but of a special mixture 
determined after more than thirty years’ 
experience in the manufacture of boilers. 
As the efficiency and durability of cast-iron 
boilers are largely due to the quality of 
material used in their construction, care is 
taken to have every pound of iron not only 
carefully selected, but the castings subjected 
to daily tests and analyses in the laboratory. 
These boilers are, therefore, practically in- 
destructible. Three 4-in, openings at the 
top permit the easy removal of the incrusta- 


tion, without disturbance of the existing 
piping and smoke pipe connections. All the 
fire surfaces are backed with water, and 


therefore cannot burn out. The waterway 
is nowhere less than 3%ins. wide, and ex- 
tends to the floor line; this not only facili- 
tates cleaning, but provides large water 
storage capacity in the boiler itself. 
4-in. openings are provided at the bottom 
for the removal of the sediment. These 


openings, as well as those at the top of the’ 


can be fitted with brass tapered 
plugs, making a tight joint without pack- 
ing, and easily removed at any time for 
cleaning. The return tapping is 434ins. 
from the floor, so that even when a consider- 
able quantity of sediment has collected at 
the bottom of the waterway, .this will not 
be disturbed by the ebullition of the water 
within the boiler itself, and consequently a 
clean supply in the system will always be 
available. In private residences a self-con- 
tained boiler for the supply of hot water has 
a distinct advantage in convenience over the 
kitchen range boiler, and also ensures the 
maximum economy, as there is usually little 
need for hot water when the greatest heat 
is required, viz., when cooking is in pro- 
gress, whilst the supply of hot water is 
generally found inadequate when it is most 
in demand. The ‘Ideal’? domestic boiler is 
equally suitable for small installations of 
low pressure hot-water heating in conjunc- 
tion with “Ideal” radiators or for the com- 
bined system of low pressure heating and hot 
water supply. 


boiler, 


“A Century and a Half of Commercial 

nterprise.” 

The Carron Company have just added to 
their: series of neatly and even artistically 
produced booklets an interesting souvenir of 
the firm’s completion of a century and a half 
of existence. The Carron Company was 
founded in 1759, and was virtually the 
pioneer of the iron industry in Scotland, and 
has enjoyed an unbroken business career 
throughout that long period. It was a Roe- 
buck of Sheffield to whom was largely if 
not entirely due the inception of the firm— 
Dr. John Roebuck, an eminent mineralogist, 
who. discovered some important improve- 
ments in the production of iron. It was he 
who, while in partnership with Samuel Gar- 
bett, as chemical manufacturers at Preston- 
pans, near Edinburgh, discerned the possi- 
bilities of exploiting the great mineral wealth 


Two | | 


ROBERT ADAMS’ “CROWN VICTOR” SPRING HINGE, 
with silent check action—showing its unequalled opening capacity. 


then lying unheeded between the Forth and 
the Clyde. The company formed at his sug- 
gestion consisted of himself, Ebenezer Roe- 


buck, Thomas Roebuck, William Cadell, sen., 


William Cadell, jun., Benjamin Roebuck, 
and Samuel Garbett, the junior Cadell being 
the first manager. The erection of the 
foundry works was begun towards the close 
of 1759, and the work of ironmaking at 
Carron was begun on January 1st, 1760, Dr. 
Roebuck piercing the furnace breast for the 
first flow of metal. It happened that Mr. 
Garbett was an enthusiast in military mat- 
ters, and he urged the desirability of manu- 
facturing cannon and cannon-balls. Hence 
the small naval gun of a distinctive type re- 
ceived its name of ‘‘Carronade.” These guns 
played a most important part in the French 
wars at the end of the eighteenth and be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centuries, and be- 
came world-famous. The firm eventually 
abandoned for a long period the manufac- 
ture of firearms, but, a few years ago, made 
a large quantity of shells for the British 
Government. But, from the very outset of 
its career the firm has been identified with 
the manufacture of the implements of peace, 
and soon established a reputation for the ex- 
cellence of its firegrates and other domestic 
appliances, as well as for agricultural im- 
plements. The company was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1773, when Dr. Roebuck 
severed his connection with the firm. In 
1787, Robert Burns visited the works, but 
was refused admittance, whereupon he 
scratched a lampoon on the window of a 
neighbouring inn, to the effect that when he 
knocked on the gates of hell (a comparable 
place, bien intendu) he might be, in this simi- 
lar application, equally unsuccessful. His 
poem, and a neatly turned epigram in reply 
to it, enliven the pages of this well-written 
account of the Carron Works. The first set 
of complete castings for the steam engine, 
the invention of James Watt, were cast here, 
and were erected at the house of Dr. Roe- 
buck, who included also among his personal 
friends John Smeaton, of Eddystone Light- 
house fame, who designed and superintended 
several works for the company. The engines 
for the first steamship built in the United 
Kingdom were made at Carron Works. It is 
in the light foundry, which is the largest of 
its kind in Scotland, where the firm’s cook- 
ing apparatus, ranges, firegrates, baths, and 
lavatories, etc., are made; and a_ sub- 
division of this foundry is expressly devoted 
to the manufacture of rainwater and soil 
pipes, gutters, window-frames, skylights, 
etc. The company is so fortunate as to 
possess a great number of carvings designed 
in the eighteenth century by those fine 
artists William and Henry Haworth, who 
were pupils at the Royal Academy during 
the presidency of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
these are not only introduced with artistic 
effect in many of the firm’s productions, but 
doubtless have set a high standard for the 
emulation of later designers. The souvenir, 
which is daintily illustrated, is, in short, re- 
plete with an astonishing variety of interest. 


SPECIALIST 


for the Complete Equipment of 


DOORS and WINDOWS. 


60 HIGHEST AWARDS. 


The Patentee and.. 
Leading Maker of.. 
the Screwed Rod and 
Regulator System of 
Ventilating Gearing. 
— See Page 705 for — 

GEARING, FITTINGS, &c. 
Please Write for New Catalogue. 

15 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
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Smooth on both sides, Roofs covered with “ Eternit” 
Tiles weigh about 22 lbs. per square yard, or 66} 
Ibs, lighter weight per square laid than 


SPECIALITY : 


“ETERNIT” Terra-cotta Tiles, which neither 
break nor crumble, and at half the cost 


of Staffordshire Tiles, double the F. or Bangor Slates. Greater mechanical and 
strength and i ; tensile strength. Non-Conducting. 
enduring Non-Combustible. Impervious 


to sun, heat, frost and 
Wind, dust 


ean 


roofing material and 


workmanship, 


Architects, Engineers 8 Surveyors 


are respectfully recommended to specify nd 
a. REGISTE Ze 
ee. [ d ; RED TRADE 
Hincing Lane, E ERNI MARK 1904, MARK LANE, 


EC, LONDON, E.C. 


Guaranteed and manufactured under Hatschek’s 
Original Specification and to decline «ll 
substitutes. No other roofing tile 
is “ETERNIT.” (Regd.) 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND FOR TENDERS 
FOR 
FIXING. 


Architects, 
Engineers 
and Surveyors are 


GUARANTEED : 
Tensile strength, 5781 Ibe. 
Crushing force 8,281 lbs. 


Pee Square Inch and always increasing with 
age. 


bemunity from repairs. 


earnestly warned not to con- 
found “ Eternit ” Tiles with so-called 
Asbestos Slates varying in quality, thick. 


ness and colour, advertised under fancy brends. 
“ Eternit” “endures not for an ege, but for all time.” 


HOSPITALS, INFIRMARIES, SCHOOLS, &c, REQUIRE 


MANCHESTER STOVES, GRATES, & VENTILATORS 


E. Tl. SHORLAND & BRO., DRAKE STREET WORKS, MANCHESTER. 


HOWELL’ The Leading Blind 
Monuature UTTERS RANES for 
100, ALBION ST., LEEDS 


aside and Outside Blinds, BLI A pS ROS., ONTRACTORS 


Also Casement Curtains. WATERLOO STREET, GLASGOW. 


Telegrams : ‘“ Blinds, Leeds.” ’Phone§2070. 


ny LIMPET’rarentBO LTS @ WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


‘‘ There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly pincers where 
iron shooting is used,’—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


pEGISTERED TRADE Many 


PRICE 5 PATENT 


The latest and oF 
approved Fixing for 
joining Corrugated 
* [ron Sheeting 
_ together. 


Their great feat th hich they adjust themselves to the corrugation and . 
a - absolutely “Watertight joint. They also retard the corrosive Full particulars and'samples from the Managing Agents a 
in Cal alyanized Sheets and combine other advantages, WILLIA M JACKS & CO 5, East India Avenue, 
EXCLUSIVELY. ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE a ey LONDON, E,C. 
ADING RAILWAYS AND MANY O HR UPFAC- 
— TURING CONCERNS INENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — Agents for Scotland ; Frank G. Price & Co. 53, Waterloo St., Glasgow. 
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s > Q T d Foster and Dicksee, Ltd., Rugby nee 8 aA 
Publisher’s Notices. enders. J-'Tongiey and Cow Cravley, Sussek 8388 
. J. Dawes ve ae mae arg 
"i ; C. Miskin and Sons, St. sens «. 8,148 
Offices: ApvVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING Addressed postcards, on which lists of tenders J. Corby and Son o> ... 8,089 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PuBiisH- | ™ay be stated, will be sent free on application Warton and Dunstall ... 8,085 
ING—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. to the Manager, Buitpers’ JouRNAL, Caxton House, W. J. Fryer and Co., Paddington, W. 8,000 
Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” Westminster. : ] S. Roberts, Ltd., Plymouth ... 7,823 
Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND ied Ngeed Nata hig heteide | ck eh hes! Kerridge and Shaw, Cambridge ... 79745 
3 —§ > ‘ BLISHING— elo s CL Coad d ors H. Willcock 1 Iver! ton 7,68 
Sant Hobore eta ned ioe at day if intended for publication in the following eee Wares a 
: Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be Hacksley ’Bros., Wellingborough 7,580 
Date of Publication:—THE Buitpers’ JournaL | “¢¢ested unless they contain nee name of the T. Higgs, Northampton vee -7499 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every Architect or Surveyor for the work. E. Brown and Son, Ltd., Welling- 
Wednesday, price 2d. = : rates 5 borough 72450 
; Banbury.—For the erection of a Council School, 7 
a: Pages Ratessrer OS aes es Grimsbury, Banbury, for the Banbury Education ae Hickman, Market Harborough... gee 
At ail acweagents and bookstalls 8 8 Committee. Talbot - Bronwn and _ Fisher, ar Rel of Bedford ; oe 
: * ae, F F.R.I.B.A., Architects, Wellingborough. Quan- ay en ‘ 
iu pose noe oe Kingdom a2 4 5 tities by Batstone Bros., Cannon Street, London. Accepted. 
Fee moet Sisewhare abroad: fet fae Tiaes Williams and. Carnall,“London (£9,200 4 ¥ 9 Belvedere.—For the erection of a porter’s lodge 
: ae © oO aE ote 24 H. Crusé, Lewes- ... Ay ee nS o2e MONO -—for rectio a 
The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly x ; C : ae at Erith Sanatori Little Heath, Belvedere, for 
: : aaa G. Orchard and Son, Banbury 7,323 ) at Brith sanatorium, Little Meath, , 
volume is supplied free on application to the R. Cosford: Nofitiampion iy 208 : : the Erith Urban District Council :— 
Publisher. C. Hope, Berkswell _ ... 7,289 0 0 L. Lown and Co., Holloway, N. Lan 18 11 
Subscribers can have their volumes bound T. Simms and Son, Oxford ee Se ee Pasterfield and English ... 398 © oO 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a J. T. Booth and Son, Banbury... 7,000 0 o W. Shurmur and Sons, Ltd., 
cost of 3/6 each. ; T. L. Kingarlee and Sons, Clapton... : «- 396 so) 6 
Advertisements for the current week, alterations Oxford ; . ualga6s087 06.0 Jales Jarvis and Sons ... 395 0 Oo 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the peardemoretond West, Northe Jones and Andrews, Beckenham B75 Oe 0 
office not later than first post on Saturday. ampton - : ees, WO5074 puDE F, Finnecy 3 kB 70 20. 5o 
Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special positio E. J. Johnson and Son, “Leices- a i Chandler, Belvedere Nor 367 0 Oo 
etc., sent upon application. ter ; 6,047 0 9 yde an 0., Uppe “ 
Situations Wanted. 1b ole Smith, ‘Birmingham 6.fz0 me) wood Ans oo 
4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. 6d. : rusia, rt on 6:74 OO _ ey Gunning and Sons a ah e 2 
Each addit Lili = - - 6d. acksle Bros ellingboro’ 6,69¢ W. Pa h see OSE 
sts Geeeanrad me - = - 3s. Od. U5 SS Kimbarlay, Banbury ‘: es z : Friday and Ling* ... 2 ss» 340 0 0 
*This includes 6 weeks tinder Employment Register. Goodman and Murkett, Pees Rest of Erith, 
Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings borough. - 6,600 0 o Accepted, 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. R. Marriott, Rushden 6,582 0 o 
Partnerships, etc., 6d- per line. G. Henson and Son,W ellingboro’ 6,404 0 0 Bovey Tracey (Devon).—For erection of a_farm- 
The above must be prepaid. Thos. Higgs,* Northampton 6,098 0 o house at Elsford, Bovey Tracey, for Messrs. Daniel 
* Accepted. Wrayford and F. Amery; also for additions to 
Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., Riley Farm House, Hennock, for Mr. James Baw- 
9d. per line. Barnard Castle.—For erecting a new auction don. Mr. Samuel Segar, F. LA.S. , architect, 24 and 
Advertisements for the above can be received up mart. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Newgate 26, Union Street, Newton Abbot :— 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at Street, Bishop Auckland, i Farm House, Bovey ‘Tracey. 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. Ws: Fludson oe) 41,228 12 11 J. Winsor, Bovey Tracey $594 15 0 
4 ee ass ae # Wills Bros. and B. Parker, More- 
sued by the m blishers— ; - : oot oa PDS 4 tonhampstead ae ofr a SBS POS 
cae zs Ses a Price 1s. Monthly— Pecks and Sons,* Barnard F. J. Badcock,* Ashburton . ‘521 0 o 
astle ei SERGE OO) . 


Additions to Riley Farm House. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, * Accepted. 


Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B-A., F.S.A., Wills Bros. and B. a 11 exSor 0 LO 
F.R.I.B.A. Bedford.—For extension to the Shire Hall, Bed- J. Winsor : . dev LS eS 
This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and ford. Messrs. H. Percy Adams and C. Holden, Bee: Badcock* : 7 Soe 
includes among its regular features ‘‘The Practical and W. H. Leete, architects :— *Accepted. 
Exemplar of Architecture,’ with Views and Measured Beardsmore and West, North- ‘ ; * 
Drawings. ampton oo wee wee - £8,783 (Tenders continued on page viit-) 


Practical Notes for 
Architectural Draughtsmen. 


By ALFRED W. S. CROSS, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
and ALAN E. MUNBY, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


Complete Set (27 Large Plates in a Portfolio), 12s. 
POST FREE, 12s. 6d. 


‘| think it is a very valuable book, 


Prof. C. H. REILLY, of Liverpool University, says : 

and | hope it will find its way into most architectural offices.” 

THE “PRACTICAL NOTES” gives in most convenient form for use on the drawing 

board examples with concise rules, explanations and dimensions for preparing Designs, Per- 
spectives and Working Drawings for Classical Architecture with rapidity and precision. 


STUDENTS preparing for the examinations of the R.I.B.A. can learn how to draw 
The Orders correctly with the smallest possible amount of study and work by utilising the 
invaluable drawings and data given in this publication. 


We shall be pleased to forward a copy of this work on approval to any of.our subscribers. 


THE MANAGER, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD. 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


Descriptive Leaflet sent post free upon Application. 
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Five Years Ago these 
Two Men Started Level 


—one is still at his bench, toiling hard and long for a slender pittance—the other now 
occupies a high-grade position in his profession, enjoying high pay, congeuaial work, 
influence and power, What is the reason of the present difference in their fortunes ? 
It is not that the successful man has more brains than his ‘ stand-still’’ colleague of 
five years ago—but he oes know better how to use them. In a word, he has 
pone his brains on practical remunerative lines, while the man still at the bench 
as not. 

This instance is just typical of thousands we could cite in which men have devoted 
a few months to serious home study with the International Correspondence Schools, 
and, as a direct consequence, have secured a future of success and happiness, while their 
Yess ambitious colleagues have condemned themselves to a monotonous contin 1ance of 


the old round of drudgery. 
What about Yourself 


Five Years from now? 


You must be ambitious or you would not 
have read thus far. Determine then to realise 
your ambition—to rise out of the rut—by en- 
rolling right awav for a course of specialised 
training with the Internationa] Correspondence 
Schools. Spare time home study only is 
required. You make the fullest use of your 
leisure, wasting no time travelling to and from 
classes. You make every hour you give to 
study count in your career, for the I.C.S. 
course arranged for you will have the one and 
only aim of preparing you for the high grade 
position to which you aspire. 


: The evidence of the thousands of students 
who have benefited by our training during the 
past 17 years is conclusive on this point, 
This is how one of them puts it— 


Aston, Birmingham. 
“There is no doubt that yours is in 
reality ‘the system that raises salaries,’ 
that raises a man who doesn’t mind work 
to the highest eminence in his trade.”’ 
(Sizned) A. H. Du Rose. 


Mark the Coupon below, or write us about any other career, Don’t delay! Think 
of the significance to your future of your present choice and > 


TAKE THE WISE STEP TO-DAY 


81 


Registrar, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd., 
(Dept. B.), International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


I am interested in your system of Technical Training and desire to increase 
my earning power. Please send me, post paid, free of charge, the Book 
covering the subject before which I have marked X on the coupon, and full 
information showing bow I can succeed in same, 


Architecture. 
Mechanical Engineering. Machine Shop Practice, 
Electrical Engineering. Sanitary Engineering. 
Structural Engineering, Textiles, 


Free books on?subjects below. 


Gas Engineering. Civil Engineering. 
Analytical Chemistry, 


Mining Engineering. 


Steam Engineering. 


Nam: Ate ee Fk ee 
Street 


Town * VOCCuUDaTION a a. 8/9/09. 


Residents ot the tollowing countries should address the respecti\e 1.C.S. branches :— 
CaNnaDA: Toronto. InpIA: Fort, Bombay. SoutH AFRICA: Cae Town | 
New ZEALAND: Wellington, AusTRALIA: Sydney, =f 


The Renowned 


Andrews-Hawksley 
Patent Tread 


Applied to Wood, Iron, Stone or Concrete 

Stairways, Floors, Landings, Platforms, 

Non-Conducting Floor Plates for Electric 

Light and Power Stations, Pavement 
Covers, etc., etc. 


Pioneers of all Stair Treads. 
The Tread that has lasted a lifetime. 
There is nothing to equal it in the Market. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to inspect our 
New Iron Staircase and Stair Tread made and laid 
by us at St. James’s Park Station (District Railway). 


Quotations Quotations 
given for given for 
Concrete Steps Concrete Steps 
fitted complete fitted complete 
with our with our 
Treads. Treads, 


‘Jsed by Great Western Railway, London 


and North Western Railway, London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Midland Railway, North” 
Eastern Railway, North British Railway, 
~ancashire and Yorkshire Railway, H.M. 
Office of Works, War Office, Admiralty, 
etc, 


Specialists in Light Constructional Work 
‘n Iron or Steel ; Special Work in Wrought 


or Cast Iron; Staircases of every descrip- 
tion ; Concrete and Granolithic Work, etc. 


Fire Escape Staircases with our Treads, 
a Speciality. 
Ne 


THE ANDREWS-HAWKSLEY PATENT 
TREAD & ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


Columbia Works, Prestons Road, 
POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Telephone No, 700 Eastern. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Uniflorous, London 


nes 


Vill. 
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(Tenders continued from page v1.) 


Blackrock (lIreland).—Accepted for laying water 
mains and sewers, construction of roads, footpaths, 
etc., for the Urban District Council. 

Hull and Co., Ringsend, £1,150. 


Blackrock (lIreland).—Accepted for erection of 
three blocks of dwellings, for the Urban District 
Council. 


L. Monks, Kingstown, 412,364 6s. 2d. 
Blundeston, near Lowestoft.—For erection of a 
Wesleyan Chapel, Blundeston, near Lowestoft. Mr. 
R. Scott Cockrill, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Crossley 
4House, London Road, Lowestoft : — 
Spencer, Santo and Cos, a eg 
stowe : Ewe .. $1,000 0 O 
C. Roper, Ipswich | 948 0 0 
Co. Cole 936 0 0 
eee LOU Glu. 920 0 oO 
W. Wynes, Loddon .... ahs BY HS} 
Carter and ed ae Great Yar- 
eer 5 é ane 849 0 0 
Naa Croft aes. - 847 10 0 
E Button and Son be 825 10 0 
Moore and Sons, Great Yarmouth 811 0 o 
Hawes and Sons - ... 794 0 © 
J. Balls, Gt. Yarmouth 776 12 0 
PNET aelt mes 775. 0% 10 
B. G. Beech, Great Yarmouth 765 0 0 


Ar. Beckett,* 
Oulton Broad a 
H. Pearman, Blundeston : 
Rest of Lowestorta 
*Accepted. 


Victoria Road, 


= 
is) 
on 


Bournemouth.—For erection of branch library at 


Boscombe, for the Public Libraries Committee of 
the Bournemouth Town Council. Mr. C. T. Miles, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Observer Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth. Quantities by the architect :— 
J. Mitchell con aa » 4,158 10 3 
W. Hoare and Sons Bee 835052 ° 
‘5. Whitaker dive 3,921 0 © 
F, Hoare and Sons 3,849 o 
W. Jones and Sons 3,800 0 O 
A. W. Bowman ere ice 235742 18, 50 
Miller and Sons ... née ase 33720 °0 © 
A. J. Long... : 3,655 0 0O 
Jones and Seward — Lai Ge © 
MeWilliam and Son 3,573 0 O 
Jenkins and Sons 3555300 10 
J. and W. Hayward 3,487 0 © 
F. A. Grigg* 3,455 17. 0 


All of Bournemouth, 


*Accepted. 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES, 


BLOUNT 
Door Check 


An Oil Check 
No Packing 
Leathers 


Latches the 
Door 


Will work for 
years without 
attention 


WINN & CO 


BIRMINGHAM 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 


Supplied, Ereoted and Tested. Chimney 
Shafts Restored, &c. 


J. LEWIS, 65 & 6, Great Winchester Street, 


LONDON, E.6. 
TxL_LEPHONE No, 3053 CENTRAL, 


For Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or witheut Boards. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 


Darlington.—For pulling down premises, Tubwell 
Row, and erecting two new shops, dwelling-house, 
and warehouses at rear, for the Trustees of C. 
North Coates. Messrs. J. J. Taylor and Minor, 
architects, Post Office Chambers, Darlington. Quan- 
tities by Messrs, J. P. Allen and Partners, New- 


castle :=- 
Stairmand and Son «se 1,446 10 © 
A ale Peles ic is, Satie Sart 
J. Guthrie and Son 1,179 13 6 
Earnshaw 10g 9.2 
T. Rodgers as SIS 7) Ol e5 
Blackett and Son. 1,116 0.0 
Mackenzie Bros.* i115 10) 20 
T. Boyd S T1O7e2 80 os 
Architect’s estimate, 41,100, 


All of Darlington. 
*Accepted. 


Denton, near Gravesend.—For erection of a new 
Council school, to accommodate 250 children, at 
Denton, near Gravesend, Kent, for the Kent Educa- 


tion Committee. Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, M.S.A., 

architect :— 
S. Wise, Hythe wa ... £3,898 
T. W. Hooker, Gravesend 3B Ax 
S. Edwards, Wimbledon 3,800 
H. W. Martin, Gravesend 3,598 
Brown Bros., ’Grays ne Te) EGE 
Spencer, Santo and Ci. Ltd., Ken- 

sington High Street, W.. 39538 


Te Crossley and Son, Bromley, Kent 3,416 
West Bros., Rochester 3,382 
A. S. Ingleton, Herne Bay .. 3,382 
J. Podger and Sons, Bromley 35358 
L..seager, Sittingbourne oe 3,350 
Multon and Wallis, Gravesend 39333 
Ww.) F) Blay, Lids, Dartford 3,299 
F. and G. Foster, Norwood Junction 3,296 
Jones and Andrews, Beckenham Pe »2605 
G. Gates and Sons, Frindsbury, Roch- 

ester 3,250 
W. H. Archer ‘and Son, Gravesend . 3,243 
R, E. Nightingale, Lambeth 3,238 
A. H. Fryd, Southend-on-Sea 3,232 
C. E. Skinner, Chatham ... ee hey 
F. Webster and Son, East Dulwich, 

S.E. w+ 3,199 
E. Bishop and ‘Sons, Sittingbourne ee 37L02 
E. Pavitt and Sons, Aveley, Essex ... 3,160 
Friday and Ling, Erith as 3,150 
AE. Long, Gravesend 3,073 
G. Baker and Son,* Strood 3,059 


*Recommended for acceptance. 


PAPER 


For laying on joists, 


NATURAL ROCK ASPHALTE 


(Compressed or Mastic) 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Coursing 
For Flat Roofs, Basements and other floors. 


The French Asphalte Co., 11a. 


(ESTABLISHED 1871) 


Supply only the best material from their 
mine of St. Jean de Maruejols, com- 
bined with the best workmanship. 


Complete eatisfaction géven to the leading Arehttects, 
Apply for Prices :— 


5, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon.Street, E.C 
eee, 


T. N.1 14410 Central, T.As1t ‘“‘ Coatostone, London,” 
NEAL’S PATENT. 


Applied as Paint i}r 
Coating { 
Plaster, Cement, Store 
or Woodwork 


to produce a natural Stone effect 


FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR WORK 


THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO: 


77, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, W. 


and Cooking: Engineers. 
Ww. SUMMERSCALES. & SONS, ita. 


Laundry: , Enginesse KEIGHLEY. 


NDERLINING 


WATER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, 


Placed under Floor Boards excludes damp and deadens sound. Also for damp walls, 
LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Devonport.—For the interior decoration of St. 


John the Baptist Church, Devonport. Mr. E. Me 
Leest, architect, 14, St. Aubyn Street, Devonport :— 
J. Prowse, 200, Union Street, 
Plymouth 5 “Ae v0 B03..0 6 
Harris and Sons, 70, George 
Street, Plymouth : . 289 10 oO 
Earl and Sou,2 x1, Marlborough 
Street, Devonport 224 15 Oo 
Pitcher and Son,* 6, “Marl. 
borough Street, Devonport ... 204 17 0 
A.. J. Osborne, 20, York Street; 
Plymouth “te - 192 19 6 
wAccepted| 


Drighlington (near Bradford, Yorks.).—For erec- 
tion of the Tempest Constitutional Club, Drighling- 
ton. Mr. Louis Ambler, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Tem- 
ple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London. Accepted 
tenga — 

. and D. Thornton, Drighlington, 
near Bradford, masons, etc....4520 0 o 
T. Nelson and Son, Bradford, 
slaters ne 
H. Waterhouse and ‘Sons, “Dudley 
Hill, Bradford, joiners S712 Gen eo. 
A. Cooper, Drighlington, smith, 
gasfitter, plumber and glazier 
J. Iredale and Son, Birstall, near 
Leeds, plasterers 
T. Batty, Drighlington, 


63°18 o 


201 10 0 


we eee 24 10, 0 
painter 18. 6 Fo 
Frodsham.—Accepted for the erection of a new 
house, Lime Avenue, Frodsham, for Mr. W. D. 
Ringrose. Mr. Samuel Dayies, M.S.A., architect, 


Frodsham. 
John Littler, Frodsham, 4580. 


London, N. E.—Accepted for painting, repairs, to 
guttering, pointing of brickwork, and other work 
at their workhouse, and infirmary, for the Guar- 
dians of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 

C. and D. E. Dearing and Son, Clarence Lane, 
Islington, 41,279. 


London, W.C.—For forming new lower fronts an@ 
window enclosures at the British Medical Associa- 
tion premises, Strand, for Messrs. Dunn and Co. 
Mr, Edmund A. Fermaud, 59, Denbigh Street, West- 


minster, architect :— 
Arnold and Sansum .. $637.10 0 
G. Sprukley and Co. 1508 ° 
‘5. Jones and Co. . 571 6 ° 
W. J. Négusia, 560.0'0 
Hibberd Bros.* 544-42 0 


* Accepted. 


Ins E CTr-PROOF. 


Established 1870. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


for 


FREE SAMPLE. 


CONGO 


NEVER-LEAK 


ROOFING. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING C0., 


4, SPENCER HOUSE, SOUTH PLACE, 
Finssury, E.C, 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


A SMALL ADVERTISEMENT IN 
“THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL”’ saves 


LAU Ni D RY Time, Money and Worry. 


FOR RATES SEE PAGE VI. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 
Caxton House, Westminster. 


. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 


Caxton House, 


Leaders: House Inspection; The Combined 
Drainage Conundrum; The Picturesque 
and the Prim, 197; Shields and Chivalry; 


’ See Naples and Dirt; Memorials of 

Greater London - - : : 3 - 198 
The City of Noble Towers: Oxford Revisited. 

By Wok. Warr = - - - - aN > 198 
Stoke-on-Trent Municipal Buildings Extension 199 
Gothic Grotesques’ - - - - - - 201 
Correspondence - - - - = - 202 
Berkshire County Council Offices, Reading - 205 
Notes on Competitions - - - - rim, eae 
Tenders . = - - “ - : = Wi., Vili. 


Complete List of Contracts Open 216, xxiii—xxvi. 


CONTENTS. 


CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION. 


Leaders: Flexure: Floor Slabs: Arched Roof 
Principals; The Outward Form; Architec- 
tural Treatment of Reinforced Concrete; 
Cantilevers, 207; The Architect’s Chance; 
French Reinforced Concrete Designs; Cen- 
tering for Reinforced Concrete; ‘the Com- 
mercial Aspect: Metal Centering - - = 


Reinforced Concrete Piles - - - - - 


209 
Three-hinged Concrete Trusses - - - = 213 
Electrolysis in Reinforced Concrete - - 214 
Trade and Craft - - - - - - - 215 
Federation News : - - - : - =ans 


| 


Westminster. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Stoke-on-Trent Municipal Buildings Extension: 
First Premiated Design, Messrs. Garratt 
and Simister, Architects. Detail of Eleva- 
tion and Plans, 200; Second Premiated 
Design. Messrs. Warwick and Hall, Archi- 
tects. Elevation and Plans, 201; Detail of 
Elevation, 204; Third Premiated Design. 
W. Haywood, Architect. Perspective View 
and Elevation, 202; Plans, 203; Detail of 
Facade - - - - - - - - - 20 
Diagrams Illustrating Reinforced Concrete 
Piles, 209, 211; The Raymond Core, Ex- 
panded and Collapsed’ - - or 
Three-hinged Concrete Trusses - - - 
Reinforced Concrete Washery Bunkers 


Mr. T. C. Horsfall, whose 
utterances on housing 
questions always com- 
mand the utmost respect, 
for he speaks with authority and not as 
the Scribes, thinks that Clause 30 of the 
Housing and Town Planning Bill ought 
to have been retained—the clause that 
provided tor the systematic inspection of 
small dwellings. He points out that such 
a system of inspection has operated so 
successfully in many parts of Prussia as to 
induce the Prussian Government to insert 
clauses in their last Housing Bill to make 
inspection compulsory in all parts of the 
Kingdom. Mr. Horsfall says that the 
faults and defects found wherever there is 
inspection may be divided into- three 
principal classes: serious faults in the 
structure or position of dwellings; minor 
defects, such as defective roofs, walls— 
easily removable ; insufficiency of light and 
air, due to the neglect of the owners or 
their agents; and faults, such as dirtiness, 
dampness, lack of air, due to the neglect 
of tenants. “Now,” he argues, “it is a well- 
ascertained fact that these faults in dwell- 
ings have results which have to be paid for 
by the payers of rates and taxes. The 
faults are known to be causing a large 
amount of tuberculosis and other diseases, 
the sufferers from which have to be main- 
tained at the public expense, and they are 
causing in other ways a great deal of 
poverty, inefficiency, and crime, which 
cause us all enormous expense. If 
systematic inspection of all small dwellings 
can lead to the removal of the faults, it 
will certainly be cheaper in the long run 
for us all to have it than to refuse to bear 
the cost of discovering what is wrong in 
all small dwellings and of getting all that 
can be put right, put right as soon as pos- 
sible. German experience shows that 
systematic inspection is causing the re- 
moval of a very large proportion of the 
causes of disease, and that its cost 1s not 
high.” Mr. Horsfall’s logic is irrefutable, 
but he leaves out of the account the most 
vital element. It is not a question of cost, 
as Mr. Horsfall seems to think. Mr. Burns, 
it is true, made much of that aspect of the 
case; but we suspect that he had at the 
back of his head a shrewd knowledge of 
the real difficulty of the situation, but did 
not like to mention it because its expres- 
sion would have sounded rather sentimen- 
tal. It is merely this—that the German 
sentiment—more especially the Prussian 
variety—is vastly different from our own. 
The Prussians are accustomed by tradi- 
tional usage to being inspected from top 


House 
Inspection. 


to toe, inside and out, and with them any 
sort of poor creature in a. uniform is a 
demigod, whose frown it is sacrilege to 
brave. On the other hand, the free and 
bold English spirit tolerates any form ot 
inspection very badly. Anything in the 
nature of a domiciliary visit is heartily 
detested and bitterly resented. Hence, 
Clause 30, as we ventured to observe before 
it came up for judgment, was foredoomed 
to failure. In our view there was nothing 
the matter with it except that it was un- 
popular, and there was an end to it. 


The Combined) ~ ne numerous questions 
addressed to us with refer- 
ence to combined drain- 
age, show that the subject 
is in sore and urgent need of simplification. 
“When is a drain not a drain ?”’ is a sort of 
conundrum to which the plain man is apt 
to answer in despair, “I give it up.’? The 
element of despair is observable in a re- 
port to hand of a debate on the subject 
by the Dublin Corporation. Having’ re- 
gard to the great number of combined 
drains in the city “Gnjurious to health,’’ the 
Public Health Committee were asked to 
report as to the Corporation’s position 
under the existing law, and they have been 
told that “the liability involved might 
amount to as much as £100,000 in a few 
years.” They think that this estimate is 
exaggerated, but their report was thought 
to reach the opposite extreme of excessive 
optimism, and was referred back. It has 
always seemed to us that the worries and 
responsibilities thrown upon private 
owners, architects, and builders, to say 
nothing of municipal officials, by the in- 
determinate state of the law as to drainage, 
are too heavy for them to bear. The 
measure of relief that has been accorded 
them within recent years has been quite 
insufficient. We are very well aware of 
the difficulties that stand in the way of 
drastic reform; the chief being that in- 
dicated in the Dublin report. The cost to 
the community would be enormous. But 
apparently it would be very well worth 
while. To determine at once and for ever 
the vexed question of drain or sewer, and 
to extinguish at a stroke the anomalies 
arising from joint or separate ownership, 
is not impossible. It is only impracticable 
because of the heavy burdens already 
borne by the long-suffering ratepayer, who 
would kick vigorously, as he is doing at 
Dublin, if asked to take over the responsi- 
bility for the innumerable drains that are 
still repairable by private owners. If, it 
is sometimes argued, the private owner 


Drainage 
Conundrum. 


were not lable to repair the drains he 
constructs, he would construct them with- 
out the least regard for their durability, 
because the expense of keeping them in 
repair would fall upon the community. But 
the incidence of the burden would be an 
additional reason for more adequate official 
supervision of the work. It is the old drains 
that cause nearly all the bother. If all the 
antiquated and inefficient systems still in 
operation in various parts of the Kingdom 
were brought up even to the minimum 
standard of efficiency exacted by modern 
Sanitary science, the expenditure on the 
work would probably amount to more 
millions than the estimated cost of eight 
new Dreadroughts. Yet it is work that 
ought to be done if the death-rate from 
zymotic diseases is to be still further 
diminished, and if the constantly recurring 
and harassing questions of responsibility 
are to be set at rest. 


The time is coming, and 

The Picturesque now is, when the tour of 
and the Prim. any latter-day Dr. Syntax 

in search of the pic- 

turesque must be barren and fruitless; 
unless the ideas of picturesqueness happen 
to change with the times. There are many 
by whom this quality never will be missed, 
or will be missed with a sense of satisfac- 
tion rather than of sorrow. The hard- 
headed economist distrusts, if he does not 
detest it. Picturesqueness is apt to be in- 
convenient and insanitary. The thatch of 
the lovely country cottage is loaded with 
loathsome disease germs; its creeper- 
covered walls are damp and noisome, its 
windlassed well is the breeding-place of 
zymotic diseases, and so forth. Recurring 
instances of the truth of this formidable 
indictment have led to the evolution of a 
cottage that appeals to the mind as well as 
to the eye, because it is known to be whole- 
some and commodious, as well as seen to 
be comely of form. This is surely an in- 
stance of the revision of one’s ideas upon 
what is picturesque. It has set up a more 
tobust standard of judgment, in which 
healthy sentiment supersedes sickly senti- 
mentality. Even so when, as legislation 
threatens, all the roads are levelled and 
widened and straightened, and when all 
the winding lanes and picturesque corners 
have disappeared in the process, we may 
perhaps come to the point of rejoicing in a 
“superior consideration.’’ There will be 
fewer motor accidents, even if Mr. Lloyd 
George fails to materialise his heroic 
scheme of running straight and level motor 


roads through our prettiest bits of land- 
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scape at the cost (estimated by an expert 
figure-fiend) of £8,000 a mile; for the more 
conservative of the town-planners will be 
pretty hard put to it to prevent the more 
prosaic from effecting the elimination of 
picturesque but awkward corners, and the 
reduction of everything to a Dutch dead- 
level of flatness, with glazed-tile dolls’ 
houses to match. The utilitarian faddists 
will not have it that convenience and clean- 
liness can be bought too dear, or can be 
pushed to an absurd extreme, and their 
zeal will have to be curbed if the country 
is to retain its old-world charm. The 
avoidance of an excess of Dutch primness 
will be one of the principal problems of 
practical town planning; and it is certainly 
made more difficult by certain provisions 
of the Development Bill, which has now 
been sent to Grand Committee. Well 
might Lord Rosebery say that “the des- 
tinies of England are in the melting pot.’’ 


Whatever may be the 
shortcomings of tha 
typical rural district coun- 
cillor, he is seldom o 
never deficient in dogged pluck. A mild 
example of this eminently British quality 
is thus laconically recorded in a South 
Shields newspaper report of a recent meet- 
ing of the R.D.C.: “Some discussion en- 
sued about the right of Mr. Johnson to 
board up a back lane in the rear of his 
premises. Mr. Laidler said they would 
have to instruct their surveyor to knock it 
down. Mr. Johnson declared that it would 
not be knocked down if he was about. It 
was decided to adjourn the matter for two 
months.’’ That was a debate in the manner 
beloved of Sir Conan Doyle’s chivalrous 
old Sir Nigel: he loved to “debate with 
sword or lance.’”’ Mr. Johnson, like his 
illustrious namesake, the Great Cham of 
Literature, and like the even more eminent 
and not less formidable “rare Ben,’ is 
evidently of sturdy and indomitable 
character—“a tall man of his hands.’ It 
was therefore prudent of the Council not 
to thwart him in his challenging mood. In 
the course of two months the general tem- 
perature is likely to become much cooler; 
or the Equinoctial gales may providentially 
spare the surveyor the formidable task or 
bearding the intrepid Mr. Johnson in his 
own barricaded back-yard. But, on the 
other hand, this prolonged armistice may 
give the stalwart defender abundant oppor- 
tunities for laying in provisions and arma- 
ments, and strengthening his fortifications, 
in which case the surveyor might be well 
advised to go into strict training for the 
Homeric encounter, and to take a few 
lessons in the gentle art of ju-jitsu. Then, 
by doughty deeds, he may secure increased 
respect for his prowess in levelling, and 
the fact that Mr. Johnson is “about’’ shall 
not make him afraid. 


Shields and 
Chivalry. 


The building trade in 
See Naples Naples at the present 
and—Dirt. moment may be _ con- 
sidered brisk. A _ few 


large buildings are being erected at the 
westward end of the town, and in addition 
several of the largest blocks nearer the 
centre of the city are being modernised. 
This treatment has extended to the outward 
appearance of the buildings. The coloured 
stucco work has been removed and the 
brickwork cased in with stone. The 
design of window and door openings is 
more in accordance with modern ideas, 
perhaps not a great improvement, for in 
conjunction with the latest treatment of 
window and shop fittings much of the local 


character is lost. In one respect the town 
still maintains its pre-eminence; it still 
remains one of the dirtiest and noisiest 
places that can be conceived. Every 


. street corner forms a local dustbin, with 


an overflow into the road, or pavement 
where it exists. The Neapolitans, if they 
could only be persuaded to see the value 
of such a course, would do well to import 
a strong English town council and muni- 
cipal officials. Five years of resolute 
management would be necessary to give 
an appearance of cleanliness, but it would 
take generations to make it permanent. 


The issue of another im- 

Memorials of portant publication by the 
Greater London.’ Committee for the Survey 
of the Memorials of 

Greater London affords a legitimate oppor- 
tunity for again drawing attention to the 
excellent work that is being quietly and 
unobtrusively accomplished by this exceed- 
ingly useful organisation. The object of 
the Committee could hardly be better or 
more succinctly expressed than it is in the 
words of a circular that has been sent to 
us : “The object of the Commitee has been 
to take up certain areas in London, and 
in them to register and record with draw- 
ings, photographs, and other records, 
whatever may be deemed to be of historic 
or aesthetic interest. The work is not con- 
fined to buildings only; any object of local 
life or custom that may have a definite 
external embodiment, or any interesting 
piece of handicraft, even if it be but a 
signboard or a wrought-iron gate, comes 
within the Committee’s survey. The aim 
is to draw attention to these things. If 
they are in private hands, to get the 
owner’s consent towards their registration ; 
if under the guardianship of any represen- 
tative public or semi-public authority, to 
encourage their maintenance, for public 
purposes, as national trusts.”’ The modesty 
of tone observable in this statement is 
maintained in the Committee’s operations, 
and is as a refreshment to the soul that 
has been too often vexed to wonderment 
whether other and much more aggressive 
bodies, professing similar aims, do not care 
rather for the joy of combat than for the 
object of the contention. The Committee 
can be very firm on occasion, but it has 
never developed what, for want of a better 
word, may be called the cantankerousness 
that excites opposition rather than effects 
conversion. It does its spiriting very 
gently, and in this way its energetic and 
accomplished band of active workers have 
achieved tangible and splendid results. 
It has compiled a very large and beautiful 


collection of drawings, photograpks, 
sketches, measured work, etc., to the 
number of about 2,500 items. Eleven 


monographs on work deserving special 
attention have been published, the latest 
of which, “The Survey of Chelsea,’’ is 
perhaps the most interesting of the very 
fascinating series. We hope to have an 
early opportunity of noticing it at greater 
length. Readers of “The Architectural 
Review,” in which, month by month, the 
Committee’s current work is illustrated, 
have enjoyed a foretaste of the esthetic 
interest of this volume, and will be glad to 
have the records in collected form. The 
price of the volume is 25s., but membership 
entitles the subscriber to all the Commit- 
tee’s publications for the year—a rich re- 
turn for his guinea. The secretary is Mr. 
Percy) Lovell,» B/A:, AR. TB Assess Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, and on the 
lists of honorary and active members we 
notice the names of several well-known 
architects. We should like to see more; 


for it is perfectly obvious that the interest 
of the Committee is largely architectural ; 
otherwise this note would not have been 


written. 


THE CITY OF NOBLE TOWERS. 


By A. K. Carr. 


A City of Towers, rather than a “City of 
Spires” —a City of Churches even more than 
a City of Colleges: a city of gardens, of 
venerable buildings, stately avenues, and vel- 
vet lawns; of grey stone walls festooned 
with creepers — a symphony in grey and 
green. Such is the general impression of Ox- 
ford, seen on a summer day in vacation. 
Antiquity is its dominant note: tradition 
clings to it as its lovely creepers cling to its 
ancient walls. A classic calm pervades the 
atmosphere—a serene dignity, far removed 
from twentieth century unrest. Here is a 
city where the spirit of commercialism is 
made to play a subordinate part: where the 
material 1s subjugated to the ideal. Oxford 
is a City of Ideals; and many of its ideals 
are embodied and expressed in stone. In the 
presence of its hoary buildings, instinct with 
the spirit of the dead centuries, the triviali- 
ties and the sordidness of modern everyday 
life fall away, and leave us face to face with 
the Spirit of the Past. Tradition lays its 
hand upon us, and the present fades into in- 
significance. In the City of Ideals we be- 
come idealists. 

To the lover of architecture, especially of 
ecclesiastical architecture, the attractions of 
Oxford are, of course, inexhaustible. It re- 
presents the styles and methods of nearly 
a thousand years, from the Saxon tower of 
St. Michael-at-the-North-Gate to the modern 
Church of St. Barnabas—the only church in 
Oxford in the Italian style, rearing its cam- 
panile beside a railway line—in ‘“‘Jericho!” 

The antiquity of St. Michael’s tower makes 
it. for some of us, the most fascinating of 
all Oxford’s buildings. Suppesed to have 
been built by Robert D’Oily in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, but probably only 
restored by him, and therefore of much 
earlier date, it 1s uncompromisingly severe 
in its simplicity. It was designed more for 
utility than for ornament, having been 
erected as a fortress tower on the north wall 
of the city, though now, owing to the great 
expansion of Oxford towards the north, it 
occupies a position south of the centre of 
the town. The church attached to it is evi- 
dently of much later date than the tower, 
which is by far the oldest building in Ox- 
ford, and one of the oldest in the country. 
Its fortress character is instantly apparent— 
a sturdy pillar of rough grey stone, with 
quaint little arrow slits, situate high up in 
the tower, while the lower part of its grim 
face is unrelieved by door or window. The 
absence of buttresses is a notable feature, 
testifying to the antiquity of the work. The 
tower shows no outward signs of decay, 
though it has withstood the ravages of time 
and tempest for possibly a round thousand 
of years. 

Close by is the Church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, the original of which was also built 
by Robert D’Oily; but little or nothing of 
the original now remains. The church has 
the square Norman tower common to most 
Oxford churches, but compared with the 
grim severity of St. Michael’s it is quite 
modern and ornate, with its open parapet,’ 
ornamental buttresses, and Decorated win- 
dows. The tower was, in fact, rebuilt in the 
16th century, the older part of the building 
dating back to the reign of Edward II. The 
church, curiously situated on ‘a kind of 
island in the middle of the road, owes to 
this fact its somewhat peculiar plan, for, 
being bounded east and west by the road- 
way, extension in either of these directions 
has been impossible, and enlargement has 
had to be effected by the addition of north 
and south aisles. This peculiarity obtained 
for it the nickname of “The Archipelago ” 
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Opposite the north door of St. Mary’s is 
the graceful Martyrs’ Memorial, in the styte 
of the Queen Eleanor crosses, erected by 
Edward I. Facing the Memoial is the 
picturesque and creeper-covered west front 
of Balliol College, extending northward till 
it adjoins the equally picturesque St. John’s 
College, which is half hidden behind a 
splendid row of elm trees. Of all the lovely 
gardens in Oxford, St. John’s College garden 
is perhaps the loveliest. Lying far back from 
the road, from which it is separated by two 
quadrangles, the garden on a summer after- 
noon presents a spectacle of ideal peace and 
loveliness, with its green velvet lawns bathed 
in sunshine, its flower borders aglow with 
colour, its venerable trees, its rockery, and, 
on its western side, the lovely garden front 
of the college, with its oriel windows looking 
out through a veil of greenery. ; 

South of St. Michael’s is the interesting 
tower of St. Martin Carfax. -This tower 
occupies the site of the oldest parish church 
in Oxford of which any record can be traced. 
Of the main building no vestige remains, but 
the tower, supposed to have been built in the 
reign of Edward III., but showing traces of 
a much earlier date, has been preserved as 
a clock tower, and is one of the most con- 
spicuous objects in Oxford, standing in the 
heart of the town, at the junction of the four 
main thoroughfares. The stranger in Ox- 
ford, taking it for a church, looks vainly for 
the entrance, and is mystified to find none. 
There is something impressive about this 
solitary tower standing among the shops in 
the busiest part of the town, preserved, not 
for its utility, but for its picturesqueness 
and historic interest. In the church of which 
this tower once formed a part, Shakespeare 
is said to have stood sponsor to Sir William 
Davenant, who vaingloriously claimed -a 
closer relationship with ‘‘Sweet Will.” 

Further south, its grounds bordering on 
the river, Christ Church College, the chapel 
of which is also the Cathedral Church, is 
one of the smallest cathedrals in. England, 
but nevertheless one of the most intcresting, 
both historically and architecturally. It oc- 
cupies the site of a convent founded by St. 
Frideswide, who died in 740. At the east 
end of the north aisle are the remains of a 
Saxon arch, and close by is a part of the 
shrine of St. Frideswide. A fascinating fea- 
ture is the lovely fan-tracery of the roof of 
the choir. The prevailing style is Norman, 
and in the chapter-house is a splendid speci- 
men of a Norman doorway; but much of the 
work is Early English, the church being very 
interestingly representative of the transition. 
Its fine Early English tower and spire give 
the city half its character, but the other side 
of the great quad, the famous Tom Tower, 
built by Sir Christopher Wren in 1682, does 
not now look like a mere modern upstart. 

The High Street, thanks to the town-plan- 
ing authority vested in the University, is 
an imposing thoroughfare, lined with noble 
buildings. It is dominated by the spire of 
St. Mary’s Church, which, with its fine 
facade surmounted by a row of pinnacles, 
its beautiful porch supported by twisted 
columns and crowned with a figure of the 
Virgin and Child, and its magnificent Decor- 
ated spire, is, for most people, one of the 
finest specimens of architecture in Oxford. 
The original building is one of the four Ox- 


ford churches mentioned in Domesday 
Book, the other four being St. Miuchael’s 
ateetnems North Gate; St. Peters ean 


the East, and St. Martin Carfax—but the 
greater part of the present church was built 
in the 13th century, in the Decorated style 
then prevalent ; the spire, with its cluster of 
turrets and pinnacles at the base, having 
been added some years after the Early Eng- 
lish tower was built. St. Mary’s, with its 
profusion of ornament, is the antithesis of St. 
Michael’s, with its aggressively utilitarian 
aspect. Perhaps the loveliest feature of St. 
Mary’s is its unique porch with spiral 
columns, the beauty of which is enhanced in 
summer by a curtain of creeper. The figure 
of the Virgin and Child over the porch are 
of the few “‘graven images” which escaped 


the general destruction at the Reformation. 
Close by is the graceful spire of All Saints’ 
Church, a comparatively modern (early 18th 
century) building in the Classic style, occupy- 
ing the site of a very ancient church of the 
same name. More interesting, from an 


archeological point of view, is ‘“‘Ye Ancient . 


Church of St. Peter-in-the-East,’’ situate in 
a lane just off the High Street. This is one 
of the churches mentioned in Domesday 
Book, but the greater part of the present 
building was erected in the 12th century. 
Under the chancel there is an interesting 
crypt, of earlier date than the church above 
it. There is also a splendid Norman door- 
way in the south wall of the church. The 
lane in which this church stands is itself 
very interesting. skirting as it does the old 
eastern wall of the city, and spanned at one 
point by a beautiful Norman arch. 

_ Between the High Street and Broad Street 
lies an extremeiy interesting group of build- 
ings forming the heart and nucleus of classic 
Oxford. This group includes the Sheldonian 
Theatre, with its octagonal cupola command- 
ing a beautiful view of the city, the Bod- 
leian Library, the Divinity School (said to 
be the most beautiful interior in Oxford), and 
the Tower of Five Orders, in which the Tus- 
can, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite 
columns are superimposed. The High Street 
culminates in the glory of Oxford—Magdalen 
College, with its incomparable tower, sur- 
mounted by four pinnacles, standing on the 
bank of the river like the guardian spirit of 
the town. The tallest, the most conspicuous, 
and the most perfect of all Oxford’s towers, 
it is a landmark for miles around, rising high 
above all the other buildings, overlooking the 
city like a fair sentinel. In conjunction with 
the river and Magdalen Bridge, it makes an 
exquisite picture. 

Two other extremely interesting colleges 
are the two which present perhaps the 
greatest contrast—New College and Keble 
College; the former almost the oldest, the 
latter almost the newest, college in Oxford. 
New College is very, very old. Its most 
interesting teature is the fragment of the old 
city wall forming the boundary of the college 
garden on its north and east sides, the Col- 
lege being built in an angle of the wall. 
Very hoary and venerable is this old wall, 
with its platforms where the sentinels used 
to keep watch, approached by steps hewua 
out in the thickness of the wall. At one 
corner of the wall stands the bell tower, at 
some little distance from the chapel itself. 
This tower is of a semi-military character, 
almost as severe in design as that of St. 
Michael-at-the-North-Gate, of which it is a 
14th century counterpart. The chapel is 
perfect in proportion and simple in design, 
all over-elaboration having been scrupulously 
avoided. In the ante-chapel is the famous 
sepia window by Sir Joshua Reynolds, per- 
haps the most beautiful window in Oxford. 

Very different in kind, though scarcely less 
in degree, is the attraction of Keble College. 
Here the charm of antiquity and tradition 
is altogether wanting. Tie college is in fact 
almost glaringly new, yet with a beauty of 


‘its own which may challenge comparison 


with any other college in Oxford. Erected in 
the 19th century, it marks a departure from 
the traditional style of architecture in Ox- 
ford, being the only college built of brick. 
The chapel is of extraordinary height. Its 
walls covered with brilliant mosaics, its win- 
dows filled with stained glass, it is full of 
light and colour. 

Just beyond the railway station, in the 
extreme S.W. corner of the city, and hidden 
behind a huge marmalade factory, is the 
interesting little old church of St. Thomas- 
the-Martyr. Built in the 12th century, it is 
a typical Norman church, with its squat 
Square tower of rough grey stone, and its 
general air of solidity--a church to delight 
the soul of the antiquarian. Standing in its 
quiet churchyard, one might almost fancy 
oneself back in the days of King Stephen. 

From St. Thomas-the-Martyr to St. Barna- 
bas—from the reign of Stephen to the reign 
of Victoria—is a far cry; from St. Barnabas 
to the Saxon tower of St. 


Michael-at-the- » 


North-Gate, a still further one; and as the 
mind goes back over the centuries to those 
remote Saxo.i times, one realises that in Ox- 
ford we have an epitome of the great events 
of English history, and of the history of Eng- 
lish architecture, since the days when the 
inhabitants of the city watched the tower of 
St. Michael rising stone by stone above the 
northern gate of their city. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS EXTENSION. 


Clause 3 of the conditions of this competi- 
tion reads: “It is the intention of the Council 
to accept the award of the assessor, and to 
entrust the carrying-out of the work to the 
author of the design which he may select, 
unless a sufficient reason exists to the con 
trary. The Council does not, however, bind 
itself to carry out any one of the designs 
submitted.” Then Clause 4 reads: ‘Subject 
to Clause 3, the author of the design placed 
first will receive the commission for carrying 
out the work. The authors of the designs 
placed second and third will receive re- 
spectively the sum of £100 and £50;” while 
Clause 6 reads: ‘‘In the event of the Council’s 
giving no instructions to proceed with the 
work within twelve months of the award, 
the selected architect will be paid the sum of 
£200, which sum will merge into the com- 
mission of five per cent. if and when the 
buildings are carried out; or if, for any rea- 
son, the scheme should be entirely aban- 
doned or not proceeded with within five 
years of the award, he will be paid the sum 
equal to one and a quarter per cent. (less 
the above-mentioned £200) upon £25,000, 
the estimated cost of the building.” 

The Council, notwithstanding the award 
of the assessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
F.R.I.B.A., have, as stated in this Jorunal 
a fortnight ago, only allowed a premium to 
the competitor placed second, finding “a 
sufficient reason’’ for their action, ready to 
hand in the fact that the building cannot 
possibly be erected for the money specified. 
The uncertain nature of the subsoil involv~ 
ing the carrying down of the foundations to 
at least roft. below the present surface of the 
ground, and the extent of the accommoda-~ 
tion required, make the sum that is 
available (£25,000, from which £1,000 has 
to be deducted for an organ) quite inade- 
quate, and we think this should have been 
obvious to the Council from the first. In 
any case their treatment of the authors of 
the design placed first and third is to say 
the least of it unsatisfactory. 

The accommodation required in the exten- 
sion to the present buildings consisted of a 
hall capable of seating 3,250 people, includ- 
ing galleries, with cloakrooms and lavatories. 
etc., for both sexes. The entrances were to 
be ‘“‘ample and convenient,” and exits cap- 
able of emptying the whole of each section of 
the hall in not more than three minutes were 
to be provided. It was specially desired that 
the acoustic properties of the hall should be 
carefully considered, and the use of columns 
avoided. The existing main entrance was, 
if possible, to be utilised as one of the prin- 
cipal entrances to the new hall, and the 
present staircase so remodelled as to form a 
more satisfactory approach to the existing 
assembly room. Cloakrooms, etc., which 
could be used in connection with this en- 
trance, were to be provided. Space was to 
be allowed in the hall for an organ, and 
sufficient accommodation for the necessary 
machinery. A platform, capable of extension 
by movable portions, both in front and as re- 
gards the tiers for chorus, was required to be 
shown, and two adequately fitted dressing- 
rooms for artists as well as two for chorus, 
were to be provided. A new room was re- 
quired in direct communication with the 
present assembly room, and of about one- 
third its area. For the purpose of serving 
banquets in this room or in the existing as- , 
sembly room off it, a properly equipped 
kitchen, with all requisite lifts, etc., and 
serving-room was specified as necessary, also 
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STOKE-ON-TRENT MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS EXTENSION. 
GARRATT AND SIMISTER, ARCHITECTS. 


The best portion of Messrs. Garratt and Simister’s elevations is seen in the half-inch detail. 


FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. 


It is 


far in advance, in actual composition and rational restraint, of the bulk cf English town-hall designs. 4 


a court room for police and county court 
purposes, of about 1,800ft. area, with small 
public gallery, together with judges’ retiring 
room, barristers’ retiring room, telephone 
room, witnesses’ room, lavatories, etc.; a 
committee room of about 8ooft. area, in close 
proximity to the above court room; a small 
assembly hall, area about 2,oooft. ; ante-room 
and two committee rooms opening off same. 
(These committee rooms were to have an 
area of about sooft. each. A small gallery 
was to. be provided in the assembly hall, 
with separate entrance, if possible, from 
outside, and with adjacent lavatory accom- 
modation) ; four spare rooms of about sooft. 
area, within easy reach of the small as- 
sembly hall and court room. 

A suggestion embodied in the conditions 
was to the effect that the entrances and ap- 
proaches to the court room and small assem- 
bly hall should be kept as far as possible 
separate from the main entrances to the 
large hall, so that the portions of the build- 
ing could be used at the same time for 
different purposes without interfering with 
each other. All buildings at present on the 
actual extension site could be removed, 
though it was stated to be desirable that the 
mortuary and stable buildings should be re- 
tained if this could be done without in any 
way sacrificing the arrangements adopted in 
competitors’ plans. Finally, if in adding to 
the present building any of the existing office 
or other accommodation was interfered with, 
similar accommodation had to be provided 
either in the old or mew building. In or 
adjoining the latter suitable provision, in- 
cluding store rooms, was to be made for a 
resident caretaker. : 


Basement 


Plan 
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The drawings required included a plan of 
each floor, two elevations, and at least two 
sections, all to a scale of 16ft. to 1in.; a de- 
tail of a portion of the part toward Tower 
Street, to a scale of 2ft. to rin. ; a perspective 
view showing the Tower Street front, in 
which the actual width of the building was 
to be fifteen inches. The method of finish- 
ing the latter was left to the discretion of the 
competitor. The elevations were to be in 
black and white, only without shading, the 
windows being coloured grey. 

In the majority of the schemes submitted 
one of two types ot plan seems to have been 
followed—either the main hall is placed at 
the back of the site, with the rest of the ac- 
commodation in between it and the old 
building, an arrangement usually treated as 
an absolutely new departure, not required to 
harmonise with the existing block; or the 
main hall is placed centrally, with the small 
hall and court balancing on either side. This 
disposition offers a chance of presenting sym- 
metrical elevations to the side streets. 

The first selected design is the work of 
Messrs. Garratt and Simister, Congreve Street, 
Birmingham, to whom the sum of £200 
would, in the anticipated course of events, 
have been due as premium. The chief ex- 
cellence of their plan is undoubtedly the 
well-thought-out convenience of the main 
hall, whose only practical defect appears to 
us to be the inadequacy of the crush hall at 
the front. But in the disposition of the re- 
mainder of the accommodation we do not 
think the authors are quite so consistently 
successful. The arrangement generally would 
bear revision. Thus, however ingeniously 
the court itself may be placed, it is surely 
not altogether desirable that the barristers 
and solicitors should be forced to traverse a 
long corridor to reach their destination, 
whilst the provision of separate rooms for 
male and female witnesses appears to us to 
be needless, and was not asked for. It is 
hardly possible also not to take exception to 
the placing of the small hall along the aque- 
duct street side of the site, with a small en- 
trance to the gallery only from this street. 
The main entrance to the small hall is 
through the main building, by way of a long 
corridor, which cuts at right angles through 
the chief axis corridor of the building. 
Should the large and small assembly halls 
happen to be used at the same time, the 
confusion resulting from the two intersecting 
streams of traffic can be easily imagined. 


Second Floor 
Plan 


PLANS OF FIRST PREMIATED 


The chief excellence of this plan (the reproduction shown is a rough sketch of the original) is the 


well-thought-out convenience of the main hall. ' 
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Of Messrs. Garratt and Simister’s elevations 
the best portion appears to us to be that of 
which we reproduce a half-inch detail, and 
whilst it would not be reasonable to describe 
it as thoroughly matured work, it is yet far in 
advance, in actual composition and rational 
restraint, of the bulk of recent English town 
hall designs. The central voussoirs of the 
arch under the gable seem to call for recon- 
sideration, and the almost Dutch key-block 
scroll is hardly fortunate, though fashion- 
able. The pierced balustrade is also, to our 
way of thinking, altogether too thin; but it 
is, after all, a perfect godsend to discover 
that native designers here and there are 
waking up to the fact that such motives 
actually exist. 

Messrs. Warwick and Hali, 11, South 
Square, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C., placed 
second by Mr. Stokes, have evolved a plan 
distinguished by several pleasant features, 
and with the additional advantage of being 
more economical than either of the other 
two premiated schemes. As in the two 
latter, it will be seen that the main hall is 
placed parallel to the existing municipal 
buildings, and at the back of the site. he 
authors have managed to keep within the 
line of Aqueduct Street, and thus have 
effected a considerable saving. However, 
we think that this advantage over the first 
selected design is counteracted by the fact 
that the hall is, on the whole, not so well 
proportioned and completely thought out as 
in the latter, though its apsidal end wouid 
undoubtedly be a pleasant feature in itself. 
But in the arrangements of the other parts 
of the scheme the authors appear to us to be 
exceptionally fortunate. It will be seen that 
the small hall balances the court, and the 
treatment of both shows careful consideration 
and competent handling. Generally, we 
think the whole plan to be characterised by 
refreshing simplicity, and to be a genuinely 
straightforward and convenient solution of 
the problem. It is precisely this fact which 
makes it so difficult to reconcile plan and 
elevations in this design. We do not like 
the elevations. 

The scheme placed third, that of Mr, W. 
Haywood, Norwich Union Buildings, Ccn- 
greve Street, Birmingham, possesses a well- 
shaped main hall, which suffers somewhat, 
perhaps, from the large area necessarily occu- 
pied by the gallery and orchestra. The 
general distribution of the rooms appears to 
us to be good, though a trifle extravagant. 
The elevations show a decided French in- 
fluence in parts, and if on that account alcne 
are meritorious. The facade to Tower 
Street is, in our opinion, infinitely the best, 
though the return block is, on_ the 
whole, a pleasant piece of composition, and 
shows that the designer has a genuine feel- 
ing for mass, and something approaching a 
real technique in the handling of it. 

In the bulk of the other designs submitted, 
the chief variation in plan from those se- 
lected, consists in the placing of the main 
hall in the centre with the small hall and 
court flanking it on either side. 

A general survey of the exhibits intensifies 
one’s regret that in this country it is so little 
realised that axial arrangement and balanced 
symmetrical disposition, together with care- 
ful attention to the obtaining of beautiful 
shapes in halls and rooms, produce not 
merely planning which is architecturally ad- 
mirable, but which is also the most satisfac- 
tory from the point of view of efficiency, 
convenience, and economy. The circulation 
amongst the profession of the recent 
American and Beaux Arts publication deal- 
ing with monumental design would, we feel, 
do a world of good, and help in some 
measure at any rate to save us in the future 
from meriting American scorn of our paro- 
chial conception of civic architecture. 


A commemorative banquet in connection 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools is to be held at the Hotel Cecil on 
Saturday, September 18th, when Lord Mon- 
tague of Beaulieu will preside, and many 
persons of educational, scientific, and busi- 
ness eminence will be among the guests. 
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SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 
ARCHITECTS. 


GOTHIC GROTESQUES. 


Many of the grotesque ornaments in 
Gothic architecture depict the most ordin- 
ary affairs of every-day life. If a man had 
had cause to beat his wife, he may have 
taken a secret delight in perpetrating that 
fact, as at York, or if his wife had beaten 
him, that circumstance may have furnished 
fhe whim which produced the curious 
grotesques ot Sherburne and_ Beverley 
Minster. There are many instances where 
the carvers have cut their initials as orna- 
ment, or shown themselves at their trade. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


Another homely subject often treated is the 
Ale-wife, who is either doling out imaginary 
beer to a thirsty carver, or has so'!provoked 
his ill-will as to be depicted as borne into 
the jaws of hell by a grinning demon. 

The sculpture in the medieval churches, 
Mr. Charles Collens, in ‘The American 
Architect” observes, was the picture gallery 
and library of most of the smaller towns. 
All that they ever saw of imagery was there, 
and it is conceivable that such frozen litera- 
ture may have had its serious as well as its 
comic side. 

The carvers of the Middle Ages all be- 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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TENSION. PLANS OF SECOND PREMIATED 
DESIGN. WARWICK AND HALL, ARCHITECTS. 


The authors have evolved a plan distinguished by 

several pleasant features, and with the additional 

advantage of being more economical than the other 

premiated schemes. (This copy is a rough sketch 
of the original) 


longed to a guild of Masons, whose history 
runs far back among the earliest construc- 
tions. Thus many grotesques may be care- 
ful copies of certain forms which primarily 
were executed in all seriousness, but which, 
when copied by a later generation, found 
their original uncouthness merged into 
comedy. Such forms were almost in the 
nature of a Masonic trade-mark, and many 
of them can be traced back to a Hindoo or 
Pagan myth. It is for this reason that the 
earlier churches in England on which 
Italian and Flemish workmen were employed 
have grotesques almost identical with those 
found on the Continent. These early carv- 
ings deal largely with mythical characters 
and the symbols above referred to. Later 
the grotesque developed into adaptations 
from nature and curious fancies of all sorts. 
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The elevations show a decided French influence In parts, and it 


is evident that the author has a 


genuine feeling for mass, and a real technique in the handling of it. 


By far the largest number portray the 
devil in various forms. The gargoyles, flying 
out from the cornices and buttresses, typify 
the driving of the evil spirits out of the 
church, evil spirits of all descriptions, some 
with birds’ heads and claw feet, others 
with heads of animals and_ birds’ wings, 
still others carrying off souls in their stony 
grasp. Such a mystical animal has a form 
well adapted to the long, slim character of 
the projecting waterspout. The upper para- 
pets of Notre Dame de Paris have an in- 
tensely interesting group of demons, looking 
down over the hordes of the great city, 
teady to swoop like a flock of buzzards on 
the unwary. ‘These figures are admirably 
carved, and must have been executed by a 
master hand. 

The gargoyle, in countries where the rain- 
fall is heavy, is long and highly developed, 
especially in Flanders, Northern France, and 
England. In the churches of Southern 
France it has small prominence, 

The devil inside the church is largely con- 
fined to the capitals and corbels, and is 
usually busy making trouble for other 
people, or whispering evil advice into some- 
body’s ear. When not thus engaged, he is 
frequently reaping the fruit of his efforts, 
and carrying souls into the jaws of hell. 
This awful place is a common subject, re- 
presenting the future life of the evildoers in 
the maul of a horrible tooth-studded face. 

In addition to these domestic and religious 
Subjects, the carver had his fund of folk- 
lore to draw on for inspiration. Even 
Mother Goose figures in the grotesques of 
Beverley Minster and at Wells. Reynard 
the Fox symbolises the cunning of the 
clergy in many places. The cat, the dog, 
the pig, and mice all have their niches, some 
symbolic, others merely fancies. 
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Heads and masks were most popular for 
the corbels, as they could be readily adapted 
to the square form. Many a cornice shows 
an unbroken line of grimaces of every de- 
scription. The mask is more popular in 
England than on the Continent. 

During the Norman period the grotesques 
were numerous in the decoration, but the 
advent of early English limited the use 
somewhat. Later with the Decorated archi: 
tecture in England, and the Flamboyant in 
France, the grotesque was at its height, and 
protruded its ungainly but interesting shape 
at every point of vantage. With the advent 
of Perpendicular the grotesque gradually fell 
away, and the carvers exercised their in- 
genuity in developing the intricacies of the 
canopy, and the armorial bearings, inter- 
spersed with rich foliation. The long un- 
broken lines of the Perpendicular left few 
capitals or corbels to decorate. The gar- 
goyle also disappeared, since a more effete 
civilisation demanded that the water be car- 
tied off by some more modern method than 
down the necks of the passers-by. From 
this point the grotesque passes out of 
Gothic. In the Renaissance architecture it 
becomes a copy of the forms found in the 
Roman ruins, usually an ingenious com- 
bination of vegetable and animal, and is 
confined almost entirely to garden and foun- 
tain decoration. What grotesques appear 
in the treatment of friezes and capitals lack 
any humorous or symbolic element. 

In the Flemish Renaissance they lived for 
a time, but merely as means of decoration, 
and, as in the case of the Italian, with no 
especial significance. 

In England the grotesque as a natural 
product disappeared with the advent of 
Elizabethan Architecture. It has been re- 
vived there to some extent, but most of the 


modern examples are largely in the nature 
of caricatures, 

In America they have only recently begun 
to use it as ornament. Sense of the fitness 
of things would hardly tolerate the carvings 
on modern Gothic churches that are com- 
monly seen in the older buildings. The 
former spontaneity of such work has given 
place to a carefully studied model designed 
and executed under supervision and by 
trained workmen. 

Modern architectural education has 
taught that the use of a building may be 
emphasised by its exterior treatment. This 
is really an outgrowth of French training, 
based on the exercise of logic in planning. 
Thus even in the designing of Gothic build- 
ings the architect not only adopts a general 
form, which should express the uses of the 
buildings, but the smallest ornament is 
modelled with the same end in view. This 
method is exemplified especially in the new 
buildings of the College of the City of New 
York, the West Point buildings, and the new 
Union Theological Seminary Buildings. 

The grotesques used in the College of the 
City of New York are admirable in their 
adaptability to the expression requisite for 
each building. The figures on the main 
building typify all of the various studies in 
a way which reminds one of the excellent 
work of Maxfield Parish. The gymnasium, 
chemical building, and mechanical arts 
building are all decorated with little gnomes, 
busily employed in imitating the various 
doings within in a way which is vastly en- 
tertaining. The grotesque work at West 
Point is much more conventional in char- 
acter, modelled in planes, and yet in its 
way extremely interesting. Both are excel- 
lent in their way, and each well adapted to 
the particular style of Gothic which it 
adorns. 

The secular element of the two groups 
above admits of the use of actual grotesque. 
The religious character of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary Buildings does not allow 
such freedom. The ornament there is very 
restrained, and the grotesques are confined 
to the library building and tower, depicting 
the various symbols of knowledge, with the 
owl, the sphinx and busts of monks typifying 
pedagogy, thought, research and preaching. 
The chapel building, while having various 


ornamental billet courses well adapted to 
grotesques, has been treated only with 
angels, cherubs, and evangelists. The orna- 
ment of the other buildings consists in 


armorial bearings or foliation, 

The day of the grotesque in church de- 
coration has gone by, but there is still a 
great field of interesting descriptive orna- 
ment to be worked out in domestic and pub- 
lic buildings. The active reintroduction of 
this element into our Gothic architecture is 
coincident with that logical movement which 
is gradually making every building speak for 
itself and every feature of that building have 
its raison ad étre. 


The contractor to whom the Llanelly 
Guardians gave a contract for a boundary 
wall to cost £595 13s. 6d., wrote to the 
Board that he had omitted to include £52 
for excavating trenches, and was unprepared 
to sign the contract unless this extra charge 
was allowed. The Clerk stated that this esti- 
mate was still £61 below the next tender. 
A guardian proposed that new tenders be 
invited, but after discussion it was agreed to 
pay the extra £52. 
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A sale of land on an unprecendented scale 
is shortly to take place in Wiltshire. An 
area of 10,433 acres is to be sold, comprising 
whole villages. The villages intersecting the 
estates, together with the village inns, shops, 
manorial rights, with the lordship of the 
manor, and certain advowsons are to be sold 
just as they are. It is years since a sale in 
lots even approaching such size has taken 
place. The villages concerned in this huge 
sale are those of All Cannings, Steeple Lang- 
ford, Stapleford, and Winterbourne Stoke. 
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Correspondence. 


{The Editor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made or opinions expressed by corres- 
pondents.] 


(Houses in Square Formation. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—On p. 151 of your issue of August 
25th, you publish a design for four cottages 
built in the form of a square around a cen- 
tral light well, and invite criticism of same. 
In the first place, if it were desired to build 
them in Manchester, I might say that it 
could not be done. The by-laws would not 
allow, and the following are two or three of 
the reasons. (1) The width of open space at 
the rear of each house is not sufficient. (2) 
The area of paved yard space, which must 
also be at the rear of the houses, is insufii- 
cient, and also does not extend the whole 
of the lateral width of the houses. (3) All 
drains must be outside the curtilage of the 
proposed buildings. Jn this case they would 
not be. With regard to the drains, the 


' whole of what might be termed the internal 


roofs would have to be drained into the 
light-well. All four w.c.’s, and the four 
baths and lavatory wastes would also have 
to be drained into the same well, as would 
also the sink wastes from the scullery sinks. 
All these drains into 7ft. 6in. square, twenty 
ft. below the roof, and enclosed on all sides. 

The pantry, which is, I presume, the only 
keeping place in the house, would have a 
window or a ventilator opening into the 
same well, in which the air would be stag- 
nant and bad from the wastes and other 
drains. 

Again, the whole of the most obnoxious 
part of the drainage would have to pass 
under one of the houses, which, according 
to present day sanitary arrangements, is ex- 
ceedingly bad. It is stated that one pantry 
would have French casements, to allow for 
cleaning the well; which implies that if 
anything went wrong with the drainage, one 
house would have all the trouble—all the 
dirt and most of the smell; besides which, 
the people in this house would have the 
greatest chance of ill-effects, such as sick- 
HOSS. ete 

Taking into account the practicability of 
the houses; in the first place, the coals are 
in a very awkward position, and to get coal 
in, which at the most would be only 3 or 4 
cwt., one has to pass across the kitchen 
hearth and through the scullery, or through 
the living-room and through the scullery ; 
in either case a most unpleasant way for 
the housewife; for even if they are only 
cottages, the housewife ought to be con- 
sidered. ’ 

The kitchen also is rather awkwardly 
planned. The door opening direct from the 
vestibule on to the fireplace is decidedly 
bad, and the fact of the scullery and living- 
room doors opening on to the fireplace from 
the other side makes the room an uncom- 
fortable one. The idea of opening the front 
door and entering the living-room in the way 
as shown, or proceeding upstairs direct from 
the street, is not a method that commends 
itself, and reminds one of London cottage 
flats, or the two up and two down cottages 
of the North of England. 

In dividing up the bedroom plan, there is 
a slight amount of juggling with the living: 
room fireplace, and what I take to be the 
wash-boiler or copper flue, to form a fire- 
place in one bedroom; from which, along 
with another fireplace, is carried up a six- 
flue chimney stack. 

In considering cost of building, the ar- 
rangement as shown would, I think, be the 
cheapest; but a row of four cottages with 
the same accommodation would be more 
sanitary. 

The roof in the design shown would tend 
to increase the cost slightly, and would cost 
much more for labour than the row would 
for roofing. 

The fact of the roof cutting down into 
the bedrooms would, of course, lessen the 
cost of building considerably; but in some 


towns and urban districts this would not be 
allowed, 

Taking the scheme as a whole, I do not 
consider it practicable. As for saving space, 
yes, 1t would; but I rather think the cost 
of roadmaking would counteract the cost of 
the land or space saved. 

R. THOMASSON. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

S1r,—In your issue of the ‘Builders’ 
Journal” dated August 25th, criticism is in- 
vited of a design for four cottages arranged 
round a central well. 

That the design is intended solely for the 
basis of criticism I am anxious to believe. 
So let me treat his design lightly, daintily, 
and playfully. 

The position of the north point in no way 
affects criticism. Twist it about as one 
may, the more advantageous it is to one 
cottage the greater disadvantage it is to the 
other. The cottages with the S. and E. or 
S. and W. living-rooms will have south 
kitchens, the horror of horrors to the house- 
wife. The cottages with the ideal north 
kitchen will have N.E. or N. and W. liv- 
ing-rooms, where hardly a ray of sunlight 
will enter the whole year round. North 
bedrooms will abound. In fact, it is most 
humorously heartrending to place the plan 
in all positions round the compass and note 
the neutralizing influence of two of the cot- 
tages to the joys of the other two. 

None of the sculleries get any direct (and 


~ _ ——— 


they get very little indirect) sunlight. If 
there's a pleasant view, two of the cottages 
will revel in it, and the tenants of the re- 
maining two will doubtless get a reduction 
in rent because of the omission. 

The rooms, it is said, are “worked to 
make the length equal to the diagonal of 
the breadth.” It was too interesting a 
point to miss, and I thank the author for 
the thoughtfulness that involved only square 
roots and not cube roots. Surely such a 
definite statement ought to convey accuracy, 
yet, taking the measurements literally, and 
wading through the rider on Euclids, Prop. 
47, Book 1, to check the lengths of the 
hypotenuses, I found that only the dining- 
room in each cottage approximates to this 
proportion—and only approximates. As a 
general guide for a proportionate room, this 
is excellent advice, but woe to the designer 
who makes it a sine guu non. Rules like 
this are apt to become an obsession to the 
ruin of planning, which should suit indi- 
vidual sites before anything else is con- 
sidered. 

Both kitchen and living-rooms are abso- 
lutely without comfort and _ restfulness. 
There is nowhere near the fireplace where, 
on a cold day, one could sit without being 
in a draught. Doors at either side of fire- 
place, direct traffic across working or sitting 
parts of room, as thes? are planned are the 
béte noir of successful planning. In fact, 
both rooms are types of what to avoid. 

To store coals, the carrier has to go 
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| The plan (of which this is a rough sketch) shows a main hall of ‘good shape, which suffers somewhat, 
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perhaps, from the large area necessarily occupied by the gallery or orchestra. 
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through kitchen or living-room, whilst the 
position of fireplace and copper against the 
coal and fuel store would tend to produce 
spontaneous combustion. 

All sculleries would be dark and ill ven- 
tilated. All pantries are ventilated from 
the small enclosed sewage works called the 
central well. 

Heavy at heart but full of hope, I mount 
the stairs of thirteen steps in one flight, lit 
and ventilated by that objectionable feature 
called a skylight, the lower part of which 
is in a line with the outlets of four soil 
ventilation pipes to the drains. 

It is pleasant to record that the bedroom 
plans are very satisfactory in themselves 
excepting aspects. Still, as it is planned, 
four bedrooms out of the nine would get 
the health-giving sunlight. 

All the fireplaces are carefully arranged 
for the satisfactory grouping of the flues into 
one stack; and if the author of the design 
had not found it necessary to carry up his 
stacks through the valley rafters, thus form- 
ing double chimney gutters, they would have 
been even happier. 

The chimney caps and placing of pots look 
weird and unstable; but, judging from the 
drawings, the flues seem to draw well by 
this method. 

The basement plan calls for no other 
criticism than that it is, of course, at the 
root of the troubles. 

The roof plan, apart from the necessity 
of special made valley tiles, or some sort of 
lead gutter would be required for the inter- 
section of lower part of Mansard roof with 
the main roof, is satisfactory and economi- 
cal. Has the author any reason for showing 
the projecting gables hipped on elevation and 


sections and not on plan? ‘It seems rather ~ 


incongruous. 


| 
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With regard to by-laws, the author has 
evidently designed the cottages for vome 
out-of-the-way district where such trouble- 
some things are not heard of. 

Otherwise I know of no by-laws which 
would allow the buildings to be,erected as 
planned. I can remember none which has 
not the clause to the effect that every dwell- 
ing house must have at least 1s5ft. in the 
rear (and the full width of the building) 
clear free from any buildings and belong- 
ing exclusively to such dwelling. I quote 
from memory; but such is the gist of the 
clause. The discrepancy of the plan under 
cussion is obvious on inspection. A cen- 
tral well, 7ft. 6in. square, is common to all 
and belonging to neither. To take one’s 
turn in cleaning the well the tenant has to 
pass through a neighbour’s house. 

Some districts allow the drainage scheme 
to be amalgamated as shown, but many do 
not; and, as planned, it is most unsatis- 
factory both from its difficulty of access, 
and from the fact that all baths, lavs., 
sinks, discharge into the light and ventilation 
well to the parts of the cottages most need- 
ing it; to say nothing of a manhole receiv- 
ing the combined discharges of the sewage 
of four cottages under one’s nose and in 
such a confined position. 

One can imagine a veritable inferno of 
noise here at times, plainly audible through- 
out all the cottages. Drains as shown 
underneath floors are not ideal in cottage 
planning especially. 

The elevations are: the logical outcome 
of the planning, and as far as can be judged 
from scale drawings, are esthetically pleas- 
ing. 

As to saving of space, the phrase is un- 
suitable if not wrong. One does not éx- 
pect, or see, economical cottages covering 
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great areas of ‘ground, and these must be 
considered analogous to such. 

As to space between groups, the only 
ways that occur to me of building these cot- 
tages are between two roads, or by approach- 
ing the two rear cottages by means of a 
path the length of the front gardens, com- 
mon to both rear cottages in adjoining 
groups. The only way to obtain space be- 
tween the two groups is by making the gar- 
dens longitudinally parallel to the roads, and 
the greater or lesser length of garden, which 
fixes the distance between the groups, fixes 
also the number more or less of cottage fac- 
ing the roads, with their necessary initial 
expense and upkeep to pay for. It is always 
possible to get air space if one eliminates 
what it involves, and in this case the get- 
ting of air space is not consistent with 
economical laying out. 

The most satisfactory way I have come 
across of laying out cottages to obtain air 
space combined with economy is on the 
chequer-board plan. This method of laying 
out involves neither loss of aspect, advan- 
tages of site, or extra expense in road mak- 
ing. 

I congratulate the author on an adaptable 
temperament which laughs at precedent, and 
I beg him to believe that I am painfully. 
aware how much easier it is to criticise 
the evolved than to evolve the would-be 
criticised. 

S. PoinTron TAYLor (A.). 


[The above letters have been submitted to 
the author of the design, who, it will be re- 
membered, expressly invited criticism of his 
experiment. He observes that, “‘The cottages 
would doubtless require to be erected out- 
side many Council areas, but that does not 
say that there is anything unsanitary in the 
idea of the well and central drainage. It 
would be interesting in this connection to 
have a legal uefinition of the rear of such 
a block. If proper vent pipes were carried 
to roof, there should be no smell in area. 
The aspect, of course, is the most serious 
difficulty, and the block undoubtedly would 
only be suitable for selected sites.”’] 


Hardships of Tendering. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

S1r,—The particular case to which your 
correspondent ‘Heating Engineer,” in your 
issue of September 8, directs attention, as 
one of the many hardships of tendering, 
doubtless refers to some instance in which 
either the scheme itself was laid down and 
the various contractors had to take off their 
own quantities, conforming to the require- 
ments of a specification, or in which bills of 
quantities were supplied, from which esti- 
mates had to be prepared. 

There is, however, a much worse feature 
than this—I refer to those cases where 
schemes and estimates for heating and ven- 
tilating installations have to be prepared by 
the various contractors themselves. In such 
cases, more often than not the lowest tender 
is accepted, without regard to the value 
offered for the amount asked for. To accept 
the lowest quotation, irrespective of the rela- 
tive merits of the various schemes, without 
regard to efficiency, economical working, and 
low maintenance expenditure is neither just 
nor wise. 

Another hardship is that after a contractor 
has taken the trouble to prepare an estimate 
(with probably a scheme as well), he in 
many cases receives no notification of the 
fact that he has been unsuccessful; and if 
he has the temerity to write and ask for this 
information, and incidentally asks for a list 
of the tenders submitted, he receives too 
often a curt reply. A letter recently re- 
ceived from a town clerk is to the effect that 
“it is not the practice of the Corporation 
to supply unsuccessful tenderers with a list 
of the tenders submitted.” 

In fairness to the architectural profession, 
I must say that, taken as a whole, they give 
the various contractors as much information 
and help as they can. The architects them- 
selves, in most cases, strongly object to hav- 
ing to accept the lowest tender irrespective 
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of all other considerations; and when al- 
lowed a perfectly free hand they recommend 
. acceptance, as previously stated by ‘“‘Heating 
Engineer,” of a tender which in their 
opinion is most satisfactory, clearly recog- 
nising the force of the maxim that if you pay 
less you get less. 
CHAS. 
South Kensington. 


F. H. NIGHTINGALE. 


Builders’ LocKed-up Capital. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Your article under the above title 
calls attention.to perhaps the most cruel 
grievance from which builders and _ their 
sub-contractors suffer. ; 

The worry and anxiety involved in getting 
settlements is never ending, and most injuri- 
ous to those responsible for the ‘financial 
arrangement of firms in the building trade ; 
and no means at present exist to prevent 
the delays in settling for finished work. 

Apparently the persons chiefly responsible 
for these delays are architects, especially 
those who undertake both the architectural 
work and the quantity surveying. Many 
architects seem to have their minds so 
keenly set on the new work, in hand or in 
the air, that they cannot find time to settle 
accounts until they are worried or shocked 
into it by some very plain speaking from 
the builder or the client. 

Surely, in the face of the instance to which 
you referred, and which is only one of 
many, it is time that the architectural pro- 
fession came to some understanding with the 
building trade, which should put a stop to 
the evil of unduly delayed settlements. 

Yours faithfully, 
AS GR Ww. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
OFFICES, READING. 


This open competition resulted in a collec- 
tion of no less than 177 designs, of which the 
majority were well above the average of the 
class of work usually submitted for this kind 
of building, and amongst them were to be 
found the drawings of many of the leading 
members of the profession. The popularity 
of the competition may be attributed to the 
fact that the premiums offered were rather 
above the average, being £100 for the first, 
and £70 and £50 for the 2nd and 3rd re- 
spectively, while the cost of the building was 
not to exceed £16,000; and also, no doubt,the 
profession felt every confidence in the ap- 
pointment of such a competent and experi- 
enced assessor as Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 

The site is situated in the Forbury, over- 
looking the Gardens, and between the Ses- 
sions House and Messrs. Sutton’s premises. 
The County Council requested the president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
to appoint the assessor; and the conditions 
issued said: “Mr, Macartney will place the 
designs in their order of merit; but the 
Council is at full liberty to select the de- 
sign it considers best suited to its require- 
ments.” 

This clause, very properly, the R.I.B.A. 
took exception to, as it practically set the 
assessor’s decision at nought. After con- 
siderable delay it was decided that this clause 
should be altered, and that the Council 
should undertake to employ, in the event of 
the work being proceeded with, one of the 
three first architects so placed by the as- 
sessor. 

The site presented many difficulties, hav- 
ing Only 64ft. frontage and being g3ft. deep, 
and a certain amount of space being avail- 
able in the existing Assize Courts. The 
rights of light were very awkwardly restricted. 
only the middle portion of the west elevation 
being available for windows, and all windows 
facing south or west having to be con- 
structed so that they should not open for a 
height of 6ft. above the floor. The drawings 
required were a plan of each floor, four ele- 
vations, two sections, all to a scale of Sit. 
to an inch, and a detail of a portion of the 
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front elevation to a scale of 2ft. to an inch. 
No perspective was admitted. The drawings 
were to be in pen and ink, and the elevations 
had to be coloured to indicate the materials 
to be used, 

The elevation of the Forbury was to be 
brick, with Portland stone dressing, to the 
east (up to the Assize Court), to be left to 
the discretion of the competitor, the west and 
south elevations to be red brick. 

The accommodation required was to in- 
clude: Clerks’ department, with an area of 
3,005 super ft. ; education secretary’s depart- 
ment, 3,670 super ft.; medical officer’s de- 
partment, 1,025 super ft. ; county treasurer’s 
department, 2,035 super ft. ; county sur- 
veyor’s department, 1,715 super ft.; and the 
land steward’s department, 825 super ft. In 
addition there were to be two committee 
rooms, not less than 600 super ft. each, one 
of which was to be on the same floor as the 
education department. Storage accommoda- 
tion for 40 bicycles was to be provided. 

The first premium has been awarded to 
Messrs. Warwick and Hall, of Grays Inn, 
London, W.C., the second to Mr. E. F. 
Shrewsbury, of Maidenhead, and the third 
to Messrs. Wills and. Andarson of London. 
The competition has been won, as was a 
foregone conclusion in the case of a build- 
ing for this purpose, by its plan. It must 
have been much against the assessor’s feel- 
ings to have to disregard some of the excel- 
lent elevations submitted because their 
plans did not absolutely meet the require- 
ments. 

No one, on careful examination, can dis- 
pute the fact that the plan placed first is 
far and away the best of the three premiated 
designs. It is a good symmetrical and 
economical plan. Access to all parts of the 
building has been well considered. The 
stairs and lift are in quite the best position, 
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and the area, although not unduly large, is, 
as arranged, sufficient to do its work. On 
the whole the plan is well lighted, but all 


‘ the doors in the corridors are not quite so 


good in this respect as in the plans placed 
second. A good effect is obtained in the 
front rooms on the ground floor by the 
windows being placed in alcoves. It is not 
obvious how coals can be delivered into the 
cellar, or how the bicycles will be got into 
their store-space (which, by the way, hardly 
appears sufficient for 4o bicycles), as it ap- 
pears the only access to these is by a lane, 
which is the private property of Messrs. 
Sutton’s. 

The small frontage, and the fact that 4 
floors were necessary to provide the accom- 
modation required, presented a serious diffi- 
culty; the height of the front elevation was 
sure to be too great for its width. 

The first design gets over this well, a 
dwarfing effect being obtained by strong 
horizontal shadows under very bold eaves, 
and also under the Doric order, which runs 
through the centre of the facade. This 
screen of twin columns will certainly look 
well when built, and is a strong point of the 
design. 

The proportion of the windows themselves, 
and also of their divisions, has been care- 
fully treated, with a satisfactory result. 

The other elevations are suitable, but the 
conditions do not appear to have been ad- 
hered to absolutely, red brick only being 
specified, but stone dressings having been 
used. It is doubtful how successful the 
treatment of the recess on the side elevation 
may be in perspective. The drawing appears 
to indicate the face of the wall lining up with 
the face of the long dormer above it. 

It would have been interesting to see both 
in the 1st and the 3rd designs the proposed 
treatment of the portion of elevation return- 
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ing to the Sessions House on the east side of | 


the building, especially as it was asked for. 

The design placed second has evidently ob- 
tained its position entirely by its plan. It is 
better lighted than the winning design, and 
on the whole well arranged. Three areas 
have had to be resorted to, and being of so 
small a size would have their disadvantages. 
The passages are, perhaps, rather narrow for 
their purposes. The plans, however, through- 
out show a very careful study and an-intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of a county 
council. 

The third design differs from nearly all the 
other competitors, by utilising the site right 
up to the building line all the way along on 
the west elevation. In nearly every case the 
centre portion was set back in a recess to 
obtain light. This plan also is thoroughly 
well lighted, the large area in the middle 
very efficiently lighting the corridor all 
round it and the staircase. A glance 
suffices to show, however, that in the matter 
of accessibility to all parts, this design is less 
convenient than the others. The entrance, 
and therefore the lift, being at the side of 
the building, lands you on every floor at a 
considerable distance from: nearly all. the 
rooms. The general offices, which should be 
the most accessible to the lift and staircase, 
are the least so. On the second floor, with 
another storey above it, and only one small 
window to the room, does not appear to be 
the best position for a sun-printing- room. 
With regard to the elevations of the third 
design, a low appearance, as in the first, has 
been properly striven after. Rusticated work 
has been freely used, the horizontal lines of 
which, with the assistance of a heavy top 
cornice surmounted by a mansard roof, pre- 
vent the building from looking too high. 
The centre portion, being recessed behind 
some well proportioned Ionic columns, would 
have a good effect. The front fagade is more 
severe than that of the first, and no doubt 
many wouid say, therefore, more in char- 
acter with the purpose of the building. 

A very large percentage of the front 
facade consists of glass window, but as the 
space is well divided, this might not look so 
excessive in execution as it does on the draw- 
ing. No money certainly is wasted on the 
other elevations, and this sudden falling off 
from the front would have had an un- 
pleasant effect. from where both elevations 
would have been visible at the same time, 
giving rather the appearance of the iront 
elevation having been stuck on. 

Of the three premiated designs, the one 
placed first is, in the writer’s opinion, very 
far ahead of the other two, and the council 
can congratulate themselves. on having ob- 
tained an excellent design. 


Mr. Frederick Chatterton, A.R.J.B.A., has 
been appointed assistant lecturer in architec- 
ture and building construction at the School 
of Engineering, Giza, Cairo. 

* * * 


The formation of a huge Canadian cement 
combine is announced. -Ten large companies 
are to unite. under the title of the Canadian 
Cement Company, with a capital of thirty- 
eight million dollars. 

* * % 


We are informed that Prof. S. P. Thomp- 
‘son, D.Sc., F.R.S., has consented to become 


first president of the Illuminating Engineer- ||. 


ing Society, of which the hon. secretary is 
Mr. L. Gaster, 32, Victoria Street, London,: 
S.W. * 


1% 


A new type of bridge, over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad line, in Philadelphia, has its 
concreted floor suspended from an arch that 
consists of a steel box girder filled with con- 


crete. x * = & 


An alarming accident occurred in South- 
wark, opposite the large parcels post sorting 
office in Union Street, part of an empty 
warehouse collapsing, and at the same time 
demolishing the backs of several dwelling- 
houses in Pepper Street. Only one person 
was injured, and that but silghtly . 
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Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Deposit sor conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


CompPETITION. 


Oct. 1. 


Oct. 11. 


Nov.’30. 


Nov. 1. 


Nov: 1.) 4 Pp 


Jan. 31, 
1910. 


ABERDARE HOSPITAL. 


HULL TRAINING COLLEGE 


The Aber- 
dare Urban District Council invite 
competitive designs for a fever hos- 
pital for 52 patients, including ad- 
ministrative block, outbuildings, etc. 
Premiums of 4100, £50, and 425 for 
the designs placed first, second, and 
third respectively. An Architectural 
Assessor will be appointed on the 
nomination of the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects: also a Medical Assessor to 
act jointly. Particulars and condi- 
tions of the competition, together 
with a plan of the site, may be ob- 
tained from TT. Phillips, clerk, 
pone Hall, Aberdare, on deposit of 
S. 


for 
Teachersin Elementary schools. The 
Education Committee invites Archi- 
tects to submit designs. Premiums 
of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 
the designs placed Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 
Secretary of Education, Albion St., 
Hull. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 
able on receipt of boxa fide design, 
or the return of particulars within 
14 days. 


fHERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 


Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas respectively will be awarded 
for such two designs as shall be 
judged of sufficient merit by the 
Council, and placed by them as first 
and second; the premium of twenty- 
five guineas to be afterwards merged 
into the usual commission payable 
to the architect, provided the work 
is carried out by such competitor. 
Plan of the site and copy of the con- 
ditions may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned on and after 
the 24th instant on payment of one 
guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide design. Draw- 
ings to be deposited at the Clerk’s 
Office, Town Hall, Herne Bay, not 
later than noon on the 30th Novem- 
ber next.—Joseph Jubb, Clerk to the 
Council, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 


| TECHNICAL SCHOOL. The Cor- 


| 


RESTON GRAMMAR 


poration of .the Borough of Kendal 
invite architects residing and prac- 
tising in Westmorland to submit a 
competitive design, together with a 
written description and estimate 
for the erection of a technical 
school. Premiums of £15, £10, and 
£5, are offered: the designs to 
become the property of the Cor- 
poration. Particulars may be 
obtained free from the Borough 
Surveyor. 


SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. Preston Town Council 
invite competitive designs and 
plans from architects practising as 
principals, for a new grammar 
school for boys, to be erected in 
Moor Park Avenue, Preston, and 
estimates for the same. Premiums 
of £50, £30. and £20 are. offered. 
The Corporation have appointed a 
professional assessor. Application 
to be*made to Mr. Alfred Howarth, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Preston, 
and designs and plans must be 
sent inby 10 a.m. on Nov. 1. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 


‘ 


The Council desires to receive com- 


petitive designs for the erection of a 


new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 


third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A,., Mr. John J. : Burnet 


A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin 'T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and. plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., whioh will be returned on 
receipt of a design in accordance with 
the conditions, or if all papers are 


~returned-within.14 days. Inquiries to 


be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans. 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 


Grimsby Town Hall Extension. . 

Sir Alfred Gelder, F.R.I.B.A., the asses 
sor in the competition, has submitted to the 
Finance Committee of Grimsby Town Coun- 
cil his report upon the fifty-one sets of plans 
received for carrying the extensions into 
effect at a cost of £26,000. Three premiums 
were offered, the first of £250, the second 
of £150, and the third of roo. Sir Alfred, 
in his report, said that the task set the 
compétitors in having to adapt the present 
building was harder than in having to create 
an entirely new building. The competitors 
on the whole had done excellently, and, 
while some had exceeded the cost stipulated, 
the majority had kept close to the figure and 
endeavoured to provide the accommodation 
required at the price named. He person- 
ally held the opinion that the accommoda- 
tion asked for was too much for the price 
allowed. Having regard to all these points, 
he awarded the prizes in the following 
order:—a1st, Set No. 18; 2nd, Set No. 44; 
3rd, Set No. 47. The Borough Surveyor 
then opened the sealed envelopes, and the 
successful competitors were announced as— 
1st, Messrs. Eade, Johns, and Browne, Ips- 
wich; 2nd, Messrs. Withers and Meredith, 
50, Cannon Street, London; 3rd, Messrs. 
Rigby, Oliver, and Phipps, Market Street, 
Manchester. With regard to the third set 
of plans, Mr. Atkinson pointed out that the 
estimate was £30,207, with a further £3,179 
if the tower shown in the designs were de- 
cided upon. As the figure given in the con- 
ditions was £26,000, he (Mr. Atkinson) 


would like to know if the set of plans really 


complied with the conditions. The Borough 
Engineer said that a margin of to per cent. 
was allowed on the £26,000, and, of course, 
the third set- were outside that limit. The 
estimate for the first set was £26,657, and 
the second £27,566. The committee decided 
to accept the sets awarded the first and 
second premiums, and referred the third set 
back to Sir Alfred Gelder, to ask his advice 
regarding the compatibility of the estimate 
with the conditions, 


StoKe Town Hall. 


It is stated in the local Press that at a 
meeting of Stoke Town Council it was sug- 
gested that Messrs. Wallis and Bowden, 
architects, 33, Old Queen Street, Westmin- 
ster, should be asked to prepare plans to 
come within the stipulated sum of £25,000. 
It is further stated that the Council had de- 
cided to interview Messrs. Wallis and Bow- 
den, who were among the competitors, and 
whose design was regarded as most nearly 
approaching the council’s requirements. 


Middlesbrough Library. 


At a meeting of the Middlesbrough Free 
Library Committee, held on September goth, 
Mr. J. S. Calvert presiding, the Librarian 
(Mr. Baker Hudson) reported that, after con- 
sultation with the chairman, he had con- 
sulted Messrs. Russell and Cooper, London, 
respecting suggested modifications in the 
plans for the new.lbrary. Asa result, Mr. 
Russell was present that day with the plans 
for the committee’s approval. Councillor 
W. G. Roberts thought that the modifica- 
tions shown in the plans before them were 
without a single exception a decided im- 
provement, and would facilitate the working 
of the library. The plans were handed 
round and examined in detail by those pre- 
sent, Mr. Russell explaining them where 
necessary. Councillor Roberts moved that 
the alterations be approved, and that the 
architects be instructed to carry out the 
plans on the lines indicated as speedily as 
possible. This was seconded and adopted. 
The committee agreed to the recommenda- 
tion that Messrs. Watson and Webster, of 
London, should be appointed quantity sur- 
veyors. In reply to the chairman, Mr. 


’ Russell expressed the opinion that the build- 


ing could be completed in 18 months’ time. 
He thought it would be about the end of 


’ October: before they would be ready for in- 


viting tenders. It was agreed that the 
architects should report to the committee 
when they were ready for tendering. 
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CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION. 


It is strange to note the con- 
fusion of ideas which seems 
co exist in the minds of 
many students of steel and 
‘concrete constraction as to what really is the 
nature of the stresses in structures, and the 
manner in which these can be resisted. No 
doubt this confusion arises in great part be- 
-cause the works.of the authors of the special 
text-books are not at all clear in their own 
minds about such matters, and even when 
they are, ambiguity of expression obscures 
their meaning. No doubt the loose use of 
words to express several meanings, and in- 
deed to serve a purpose for which they 
were never intended, is responsible for some 
.of this understanding. We are not here con- 
cerned with the pedantic insistence on purity 
of language. We simply wish to point out 
how easily confusion of thought might lead to 
erroneous deduction. For instance, we 
‘talk about beam action. Well, we can have 
~beam action in a cantilever and in an arch, 
if by beam action is meant resistance to 
bending stresses, but when using the word 
“beam” we ought to confine it not to any- 
‘beam, but to a beam which extends directly 
thing which has to resist flexure, like a 
between two supports only. We find the 
-confusion about beam action still greater in 
-connection with floor slabs, which are often 
spoken of as having beam action in them. It 
is only so if a slab is supported on two 
edges, but as soon as it is supported on three 
-or four edges it becomes a plate, and should 
be spoken of as such. A cantilever really 
-can in no sense be called a beam. An arch 
and a column still further diverge- from 
beam action. All these constructive ele- 
ments, however, are called upon to resist 
flexure or bending, and when beam action is 
spoken of flexure is really meant, and authors 
‘ought to say so. We sometimes hear discus- 
sions about continuous beams, and people 
talk about the cantilever action over the sup- 
ports.- There is nothing of the sort in a con- 
tinuous beam. It acts as a beam and not as 
-a cantilever. It is quite possible to construct 
a line of cantilevers sustaining beams, the 
divisions being placed just where the points 
-of contraflexure occur in continuous beams, 
-and under distributed loading the bending 
moment will be the same as the truly con- 
itinuous beam, over the same supports, or a 
beam completely fixed at the ends has the 
same bending moment as a bracket sustaining 
‘beams, where the points of division are 
situated at the same distance as the points of 
-contraflexure in the beams. The continuous 
beam, however, has no cantilever action, 
properly speaking, as in practice the stresses 
-are very different; the bending moment is 
simply reversed in sign over the support, and 
the continuity results in unequal loading on 
“one span, Causing stresses that are often in- 
determinate to be produced in other spans, 
whereas with a cantilever, which may or 
may not be discontinuous, unequal loading is 
not carried to the same extent to the other 
spans, and the stresses are determinate. 
Though cantilevers are éasily constructed 
with pin joints or with complete severance 
-of the beam from the cantilever, the former 
being supported upon the latter, or sus- 
pended from the latter, it is not necessary 
that a cantilever should be so constructed. 
All that is necessary is to arrange the parts 
to resist the stresses which would arise in a 
structure designed with these assumptions. 
We can, in designing work, make any reason- 
-able assumptions as regards whether we shall 
make our members in the form of beams, 
-arches, cantilevers, or plates, and if we con- 
struct them in accordance with any one of 
‘these assumptions, then they will act in that 
“way, unless, of course, they are constructed 
-as to more easily act in some other fashion. 


Flexure,. 


(MONTHLY.) 


In regard to this latter as- 
pect of the subject we may, 
for instance, refer to rein- 
forced concrete floor slabs. 
These we often construct to act as beams or 
as plates, and we reinforced them to resist 
flexure, but, in providing sufficient steel for 
this purpose, and in making the slabs con- 
tinuous over the supports, we may so arrange 
the reinforcement, and provide such an 
amount of steel that, instead of their acting 
in this way, they act as cantilevers and sus- 
pended plates or beams. Or, again, if the 
surrounding beams and neighbouring slabs 
give such rigid abutment that the slab cannot 
give and act as a beam, and if we provide 
sufficient thickness in the centre, then the 
slab will act as a flat dome, in which case 
the amount of reinforcement can be very 
considerably reduced and the arrangement 
altered. 


‘Floor Slabs. 


There ‘have been Several 
Arched Roof examples recently where 
Principals. arched roof principals have 
been built in_ reinforced 
concrete, and though these have the form of 
an arch they really do not act as such. They 
are so reinforced as to act as curved beams, 
and there is no thrust such as there would be 
in an arch. They can be more strictly 
termed curved ribs, and are allied to the 
steel rib. We find, too, bridges of an arched 
form constructed with pivots, but here again 
the principle of construction is not the same 
as the disjointed masonry arch, and the 
arched ribs are called upon to resist a bend- 
ing moment as well as a thrust. In rein- 
forced concrete arched ribs, however, usually 
no pin joints are provided, and the reac- 
tions are vertical. In some cases we can 
analyse the roof truss more easily as a curved 
beam resting upon stanchions, which it loads 
eccentrically. In other cases, however, we 
can only analyse the structure as a curved 
beam, the side portions not then serving as 
eccentrically loaded stanchions, but as the 
portions of the beam near the support. Now, 
in such a design the amount of steel that is 
necessary, and the form and shape of the 
rib, is very different from what would be re- 
quired were the truss a true arch. In a true 
arch the thrust is not vertical at the sup- 
ports, and the arch requires an abutment or 
tie at the feet, or springings.: The smallest 
section then occurs at the centre of the span, 
whereas in a curved beam the greatest depth 
is there situated. With a true arch much 
less steel is required, but the thrust at the 
abutments may be objectionable, and conse- 
quently it may be preferable to treat it as an 
arched rib. Then, again, if the assumption 
is that the rib is to act partly as an eccen- 
trically loaded stanchion, and partly as a 
curved beam resting thereon, then the 
amount of reinforcement will again vary. 
We see, therefore, that the 
The Outward outward form, though much 
Form. the same, is really no cri- 
terion of the manner in 
which the constructive member will act. We 
may treat it in several ways, and whichever 
way we treat it we shall be correct, and the 
structure will act in that way, if it cannot 
better act in some other way. The student 
usually assumes that because a member is of 
a certain form it must act only in the way 
which, as he learns from his books, it is cus- 
tomary to assume such forms to act. This, 
perhaps, is the reason why we find such 
surprise expressed at the rather novel method 
of construction employed by reinforced con- 
crete engineers. It often is a matter for 
wonderment how reinforced concrete arched 
trusses stand without giving any thrust at the 
abutments. 


Then again, a bridge that has 


been calculated as part cantilever and part 
girder, but the intrados curved, is also 
thought to have an arched action, and viewed 
from this standpoint surprise is expressed 
that reinforcements are not so disposed. 


Architectural We see, therefore, that the 

Treatment form in a reinforced con- 
of Reinforced crete structure, and also in 

Concrete. steel work, must not be 
judged by ideas associated with masonry 
or brickwork constructions, nor, indeed, 
with timber. Architects, as a rule, view 
all matters from these points of view, 
as they have been trained to study ex- 
amples of construction carried out many 
years ago, and they therefore think that con- 
structive members having the same form as 
these earlier examples must, act in the same 
way. They should bear in mind, however, 
that we are nowadays using two very, very dif- 
ferent materials, viz., concrete and _ steel, 
which have resulted in complete departures 
in methods of construction. Eventually the 
architectural profession, and perhaps in time 
the public, will get to realise instinctively 
the difference in the types’ of construction 
though they bear the same outward form. At 
present the appearance of reinforced concrete 
and steel work is judged by canons of taste 
derived from other methods of construction, 
and to the eye which has been trained in- 
stinctively or by education to. recognise and 
appreciate the structure of those forms built 
up in the past on other methods and with 
other materials, steel work and _ reinforced 
concrete naturally appear ungainly and in- 
artistic ; but when the profession begin to 
realise the logic of their forms, and gets in- 
stinctively and educationally to appreciate 
their true structure, then they will come to 
realise that beauty in architecture springs 
from constructional fitness, and not from any 
machine applied scenic canons. The styles 
are derived from an architecture of stone, 
and if we apply them to an architecture of 
any other material then they can only satisfy 
the eye by an imitation of stone, or by the 
suggestion that they are stone. Looked at 
from any other point of view they are ab- 
solutely illogical, and when this is realised 
they become foolish and indeed ugly. There 
is, of course, the general form and outline— 
the play of curved line against straight line, 
and symmetry and proportion of mass to be 
considered in an architectural problem, but 
these are other matters outside the foregoing 
argument. The architect, of course, should 
study such general features, but when he has 
gone so far then the other details should be 
left to work themselves out. It will, no 
doubt, be a good many years before we are 
able to deal thoroughly satisfactorily with 
the newer architecture of steel and reinforced 
concrete, but by a frank acceptance of the 
construction we shall arrive at a modern 
architecture much sooner and with far 
greater promise of success. 


We are, however, able to do 
weird things with steel and 


Cantilevers. 
reinforced concrete, such as 
extending balconies and 
supporting almost whole buildings upon 


cantilevers; hanging compartments, too, mm 
mid air, by suspending them from beams 
overhead. These are objectionable features 
because, as a rule, they spring from some 
commercial requirement that is not truly 
logical, the outcome, perhaps, of some 
desire to arrive at a certain result by some 
roundabout method, because other things 
prevent a straightforward and truly economi- 
cal solution of the problem. But it is unfair 
to use such instances to support a contention 
that materials and methods of construction 
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that permit such things to be done easily 
are therefore bad and inartistic; they only 
serve as examples to show how dependent 
we are upon the fitness of every portion of 
the structure in order to obtain architecture. 
The architect who is called upon to design 
a structure which is out of place, or required 
to serve some purpose which is not a true 
need of the community cannot expect to 
make a truly architectonic structure. He 
may make it scenic, he may make it pretty, 
but it is not architecture. Then again, cer- 
tain buildings which have to serve a lower 
commercial use can obviously never rank so 
high in the architectural scale as structures 
which serve a higher purpose. For instance, 
a warehouse can never rank with a cathedral, 
though the one may be as fit for its purpose 
as the other, no more than a humble flower 
can compare with a higher form of vegeta- 
tion, but each should be beautiful in its way, 
and such beauty is only obtained by fitness. 
We are fortunate to-day to have these facts 
better recognised by architects, and an at- 
tempt is being made by the architectural 
profession in reinforced concgete and steel 
work to apply these new materials and 
methods in a more logical manner. Several 
architects have called attention to the fact 
that in reinforced concrete we have a method 
of construction which is different from that 
which has preceded it in the history of any 
past age of building, and embodies principles 
which are entirely revolutionary in char- 
acter. 


We therefore see that the 
The Architect’s modern architect has given 
Chance. _ to his hand the chance to 
arrive at an architecture 
which shall be entirely different from any that 
has preceded it, and which can be as fine 
and as noble as the architecture of Greece, 
Egypt, or Rome, or, indeed, of the Gothic 
period. To the engineer reinforced concrete 
is extremely interesting, because of the many 
problems it provides for solution. The de- 
sign of structures in reinforced concrete 1s 
much more difficult and intricate than steel 
work, and if the latter has provided many in- 
teresting features and novel constructions, 
reinforced concrete promises still more. To 
the architect also reinforced concrete in its 
way is quite as interesting as to the engineer, 
for in studying it the architect can feel that 
he has a chance of doing work that shall 
compare favourably with the work of past 
generations of architects, and in employing 
it there is no reason why there should not be 
as much enthusiasm and as much interest 
displayed as was doubtless to be found 
among the architects of Greece and the 
architects of the Middle Ages, when invent- 
ing and employing their methods of building 
and devising forms which should express the 
function of their structures. 


French There is one feature in re- 


Reinforced spect of the design of rein- 
Concrete forced concrete structures 
Designs. made by French engineers 


which must surely have struck anyone who 
has studied published designs, that is, the 
remarkable ingenuity displayed, and the 
novelty and invention. Engineers in France 
(and, indeed, in Germany) are educated 
much more thoroughly than they are in Eng- 
land in respect to the theory, and though 
this has its disadvantages in often increasing 
cost wy over elaboration in design, yet it 
more often results in a much closer analysis 
of the stresses in structures, and _ this 
draws attention to important factors 
present but often overlooked, and leads 
to a better understanding of the 
nature of these stresses. In French work it 
will generally be noticed that structures are 
designed with fan interlacing network of 
tibs and beams, modelled on the lines of 
timber or stone structures, just as the fancy 
seemed to strike the designer. In some cases 
these forms have been arrived at by refer- 
ence to the results of practical experience in 
connection with structures built with other 
materials. In other cases they have been 


arrived at by a process of very elaborate 
analysis. After the structures have been 
built they have, fortunately, been carefully 
tested, and the facts recorded,,so that we 
know how far the designer’s theories have 
conformed to fact. This elaboration in 
England would undoubtedly greatly increase 
the cost of structures, for the workmen here 
do not take so great an interest in such 
work as.they do in France. The French 
mechanic of the superior class is to be re- 
lied upon, and he seems to like novel work. 
The result is that though the work may be 
very elaborate, in many cases the cost is not 
so greatly increased as one would suppose. 
Though there are many contractors in France 
who appreciate the advantages of sim- 
plicity in respect to economy, we think that 
in America and in England contractors study 
this aspect of the work more than is done in 
France or Germany. 


. Economical methods of 
Centering for —2:rying out reinforced con- 
Reinforced = 
Concreiele ce have now been worked 
out in considerable detail 
as regards the design of the structural mem- 
bers, and economical methods of disposing 
the steelwork and manufacturing the same. 
The handling of the concrete by means of 
mechanical mixers and electric hoists has 
reached a point at which we can see that 
there is not much more saving to be effected 
in execution. There is, however, one element 
in which we can clearly see that economy 
is possible, and that is in respect of center- 
ing. There is, indeed, an enormous waste of 
material and labour in the erection and re- 
erection of timber centering. We use timber 
because it is at present the most economical 
material, but a light form of metal sheeting 
would stand much more wear and tear, and 
it would be hardly any heavier to handle. 
The nature of practical work, however, 
differs so from job to job that standardised 
centering cannot be used generally. In Eng- 
land, at any rate, it is seldom that we have 
a building planned out on such regular lines 
that the floors can be repeated over and over 
again, and the centering used many times 
over; therefore, to use a standard form of 
centering we should have to find one which 
would be capable of modification to suit 
varying circumstances that occur in practice, 
or we could use it perhaps advantageously 
for parts of structures which conform to 
some sort of general standardised form, 
though we can see possibilities of economy 
in this respect. 


The fact, however, that we 

The Commer- Pay more attention to the 
cial Aspect. ‘commercial aspect of the 
subject is to be regretted, 

because, in a science such as reinforced con- 
crete, which has only grown up within the 
last few years, and is still to a great extent 
in its infancy, there is any amount of room 
for experience, and we can learn much from 
these ingenious methods employed in France. 
There are often two or three ways of getting 
at a result, any one of which is hardly any 
more costly than another in the end, and 
the benefit of trying all these varying methods 
of getting at one result is that we may dis- 
cover points in every method that can be 
advantageously combined with points from 
another method in future jobs. Most re- 
markable results have been obtained by 
French contractors; they have shown us 
wonderful resistance in buildings by ex- 
traordinary tests. Much information has 
been gleaned from these tests, but it is sur- 
prising that though these structures have 
been designed from a theoretical point of 
view, yet, when it comes to analysing the 
results of these tests, the matter is often re- 
garded more from a practical point of view. 
Of course, the analysis of full-sized tests of 
building structures is very difficult to con- 
duct, and requires very great scientific 
ability, but there are many engineers in 
France who are thoroughly competent to 


undertake such research, and ‘therefore.. 
though we can well understand the practical 
contractors not being able to find sufficient. 
time, or perhaps to display sufficient theoreti-- 
cal ability, to analyse the results completely 
themselves, we are rather surprised that- 
they do not engage the theoretical talent, or 
that the professors of schools and colleges. 
do not themselves undertake the work of. 
analysis. There have been a few professors, 
in France who have done this, and have fur- 
nished us with an immense amount of infor-. 
mation which has been most valuable and 
improved our general knowledge of the 
science of construction in reinforced con- 
crete. As, however, we are unable to have 
provided for us always a close analysis by 
French engineers of the work of their own 
constructors, it is important that engineers 
in this country and elsewhere who have the 
time and opportunity should study closely the 
work of constructors in France, and also, it. 
may be said, in Germany and Austria, wha. 
employ novel methods in preference to stan- 
dardising the practice such as seems to be the: 
tendency in this country and in the United 
States, for it seems evident that by a close 
study of these somewhat experimental works. 
we should obtain much information that 
would advance the practice and theory of 
reinforced concrete and of structural design 
generally. 


Unfortunately, up to the 


Metal present, no standard metal. 
Centering. centering has been devised. 
that is capable of general. 

adoption. Some attempt has been made to: 


improve the method of centering in timber, 
but not very successfully. There is no doubt. 
the need will lead to something satisfactory. 
being discovered shortly. Whatever form 
of metal centering is eventually invented, it. 
will have to be of such a nature as to be- 
adaptable to many variations in practice; 
for instance, if it is to be used for floor 
slabs it must be possible to vary the size: 
and shape of the floor slab considerably. 
Then, as regards the beam boxes, not only 
must the width vary, but the depth also. It. 
is possible, perhaps, on some jobs to keep 
the beams of fairly uniform width, but the 
depth would certainly have to vary. This. 
need not create much trouble, because one 
can easily shift the bottom board or support. 
up or down within the sides of the box. 
Then, for columns, the centering should be- 
capable of being varied very considerably, 
not only as regards heights, but as regards 
the width of the sides of the columns. Some: 
form of very thin sheet iron or tin plate ap~ 
pears to be the most promising material from 
which to construct such standard centering, 
and it would be possible to stiffen it by 
means of securely attached angles or tees,, 
or one could employ timber struts to sup- 
port it, arranged some distance apart in. 
contra-distinction to placing them closely 
together as with timber centering. There 
have been a few sheet iron centerings in- 
troduced, but they very often consist of. 
curved sheets which are objectionable be- 
cause they give a curved socket to concrete: 
floors. In other cases the metal sheet- 
ing has been left in position to form 
a permanent céntering. This, though. 
It 1s not so extravagant as might be. 
thought, has its objections, because it is. 
lable to rusting aid is unsightly unless. 
covered up, and if the latter is done, the cost. 
1s increased to a prohibitive figure. There 
1s plenty of scope for ingenuity in the in- 
vention and devising of such standardised. 
centering, and we hope that before very long 
it will be possible to reduce the cost of erect- 
ing structures of reinforced concrete by the 
adoption of such improved methods. Having 
now advanced sufficiently far to be able to. 
effect very great economy in all other direc- 
tions, namely, in designing and the executing 
of the practical concrete work, it only re-. 
mains to economise in the centering to stili. 
further reduce the cost of reinforced concrete,, 
and bring it into increasing use. | 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 
PILES. 


(Continued from page 133, No. 758.) 


—— 


Belonging to the first division of moulded 
reinforced concrete piles is the “Chenoweth,” 
but this pile is not exactly moulded in the 
ordinary sense, namely, by being cast in a 
box. The pile is round, and is made with- 
out forms or boxing on a special apparatus. 
Its form is shown in Fig. 1. It has a steel 
pipe or rod in. the centre to which is at- 
tached by means of small rivets driven into 
holes slightly smaller a sheet of ordinary 
black wire fabric of No. 16 U.S. gauge, with 
Y%in. mesh, of the length required to make 
the pile. The other edge of the sheet is 
attached to a moyable platform which is 
pulled towards the core as it is wound up. 
On this sheet is placed the other reinforce- 
ment, consisting of longitudinal bars, and 
the whole is covered with a layer of fine 
concrete. -The mass is then wound up by 
means-of an apparatus consisting of a travel- 
ling platform to which the sheet is attached 
by one edge and a roller; the pile is formed 
thus, the winding pipe or rod in the centre 
is set in line with the shaft of a large spur 
wheel, the pipe or rod in the centre is rotated, 
and the netting and its covering of con- 
crete is wound or coiled up, while, at the 
same time and as fast as the netting and 
concrete are coiled up, the platform moves 
under the roll, and the roll itself rotates. 
The forming cylinder of concrete is by this 
means kept under constant and heavy pres- 
sure between the platform and the roller. 
The roll of concrete is bound by wires 
placed round it at close intervals and tied, 
these wires being contained on spools ar- 
ranged between the moving platform spaced 
every six inches along the pile and fastened 
to the wire mesh, so that when the pile 
reaches the lower edge of the platform it 
can be revolved about the axis, causing the 
‘wire to be wound on the pile. In this man- 
ner the wire is passed around the pile a 
number of times and secured. At the driv- 
ing end of the pile the spools are placed 
4in. apart for the first 6ft. of the pile, and 
then 6in. apart for the remainder of its 
length. In some cases another method of 
fastening the other edge of the wire cloth 
has been adopted, namely, to substitute for 
the wire ties rivets with their ends upset, so 
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that they are of slightly larger diameter than 
the mesh of the cloth. These rivets are in- 
serted in the outer edge of the cloth with 
these upset ends upwards, and as the piles 
are rolled up they are forced into the meshes 
of the fabric into the body of the pile, thus 
buttoning it together, as it were. When the 
pile has been thus formed it is rolled still 
further on the inclined platform, so that 
without any lifting the completed pile is 
rolled therefrom to the truck which is to 
carry it to the seasoning yard. The plat- 
form of the truck is also inclined, and when 
the car has reached the yard the pile is 
rolled to its place. By this method no large 
plant except the rolling device is required 
to handle the pile during its moulding stage. 
The concrete used in forming these piles is 
generally proportioned 1:2:3. As regards 
the means of driving these piles into place, 
a driving head is usually favoured, and when 
sinking by means of a water jet is resorted 
to, the core consists of the pipe above re- 
ferred to down which water is passed. 
Fig. 2 shows the form of driving cap 
which is being used with these circular piles, 
but its form can be modified to serve for 
other sections of pile. It will be seen that 
the cap has side flanges to travel in the 
guides. The Chenoweth pile has been con- 
structed up to 61ft. in length, and these piles 
after having been driven have been pulled 
out for examination and found to be intact, 
and redriven. Like other reinforced con- 
crete piles, they appear to stand very severe 
treatment. In one instance an attempt was 
made to destroy a pile by over-driving ; 
when it was pulled up for examination the 
only apparent injury was the mashing or 
brooming of the upper two feet of the butt 
end. Another moulded pile is that shown 
in Fig. 3, and made by the British Rein- 
forced Concrete Engineering Company, Ltd., 
of 196, Deansgate, Manchester. In this de- 
sign special patented binders that keep the 
rods in place and have ends extending to 
the centre of the post to reinforce the core 
are used, and increase the strength. 

A special patent reinforced concrete pile 
that has been used for the foundations of 
some of the tall buildings in New York is 
constructed as follows :— 


A shell of sheet steel of about 34ins. in 
thickness, and 12ins. in external diameter is 
coupled together in sections, these being 
joined by inside couplings. Within the shell 
reinforcing rods are inserted in sections, and 
are fastened together by a special mechani- 
cal device, so as to form practically a con- 
tinuous rod. The shell is sunk first in the 
manner described for the foregoing piles 
that are cast im situ, but the means of driv- 
ing is to use a pneumatic hammer together 
with a water jet. After the pile has been 
driven the earthy material within the shell 
is withdrawn and replaced by concrete in a 
similar manner to that previously described 
in connection with the other piles of this 
class. This particular pile has a large area 
of steel in its cross section, and in conse- 
quence the Building Department of New 
York City gives it a higher bearing value 
than any other, viz., 350 pounds per square 
inch on the concrete in compression, and 
4,200 pounds per sq. in. on the steel. The 
life of the steel in the exterior shell is 
doubtful, as not only ground water may cor- 
rode the pile, but also any gas in the sub- 
soil or stray electric currents may cause 
corrosion by electrolysis. 

Up to the present we have only dealt with 
the torms of piles which are cast in a mould, 
and driven very much in the same manner 
as a timber pile. There is another type of 
pile which is formed im sztu. In 1go1, Mr. 
A. A. Raymond, of Omaha, invented this 
new form of pile. Briefly described, the Ray- 
mond system was to drive a tapering sheet 
steel shell or pipe to refusal by means of a 
collapsible steel core, and then to withdraw 
the core and fill in the shell with concrete. 
The sheath is expanded by means of a 
wedge driven at the centre, as shown in 
Fig. 5. When it is desired to withiraw the 
sheath, the wedge is pulled upwards so as 
to allow the core to collapse sufficiently to 
allow it to be withdrawn from the shell. 
The Raymond pile is tapering in shape. The 
steel shell prevents the earthy material from 
mixing with the concrete, this shell being 
left permanently in position. For driving 
the sheath, a heavy pile driver, usually 
mounted on a turn-table frame for facility of 
operation, is used. The core or sheath 
weighs about three tons. Before beginning 
operations the core is suspended in leads, 
with the point about 8ft. above the ground, 
to allow clearance for the section of casing 
to be slipped on.” The casing is made from 
sheets of No. 20 U.S. gauge metal, 8ft. long, 
which are formed into the required shape, 
the edges being bent to connect together 
and retain the shape of a truncated cone. 
These are of various sizes to fit the tapering 
core, and are slipped on in regular order, 
with a considerable overlap to each section, 
enough sections being used to cover the core 
completely to the length required. Occa- 
sionally a joint between the sections. 1s 
covered with an extra section, to make it 
tighter. When this is done, a pressed steel 
butt or thimble is forced on the point of 
the core, overlapping the iast section of 
casing. The core is now ready for driving. 
It is slung back into the leads, lowered 
carefully to the proper location on_ the 
ground, and is then driven to refusal by a 
steam hammer weighing about three tons. 
When a core has been driven to the desired 
depth, it is collapsed and withdrawn, and 
the steel casing in the ground is immediately 
filled with concrete, proportioned, as a rule, 
about 1 part Portland cement, 2 parts sand, 
and 4 parts broken stone or gravel. The con- 
crete cannot be put in place until the core 
has been withdrawn. 

In practice it has been found that the shell, 
being made up of sections, is not tight, and 
water and quicksand enter. These have to 
be syphoned out before the concrete can be 
put in place. Sometimes it has been found 
that where the shells have been subjected to 
great hydrostatic pressure, the casing has 
sometimes collapsed and has had to be re 
driven. In other cases where hard driving 
into boulder formation has been resorted to 
the core has been so severely injured as to 
be put out of commission, and has had to 
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be replaced. The pile tapers from 2oins. at 
the butt to 8ins. at the point, and it is 
claimed that its tapering shape distributes 
the load throughout the entire length of the 
pile, and compresses the soil to such an ex- 
tent that the full bearing of the upper layers 
is utilised, while, also, the metal casing pre- 
vents the soil from mixing with and weak- 
ening the concrete. 

_In_ 1903, Mr. Shuman, at Philadelphia, 
invented a pile formed by a somewhat simt- 
lar method, viz., in regard to its being made 
in place, but the details are very different. 
This pile is known as the “Simplex.” In 
this case a hollow steel pipe, three-quarters 
of an inch in thickness of shell, and 16 ins. 
outside diameter, and of the same diameter 
throughout its length, is provided at the 
lower end with a special alligator jaw or 
shoe, which is closed during driving in 
order to prevent the entrance of the sur- 
rounding materials into the pipe. The jaw 
is securely attached to the pipe form by cable 
hinges, and is used over and over again. 
It is composed of two symmetrical wedge- 
shaped parts, which are kept closed during 
the operation of driving by the pressure of 
the earth. In harder soils, a detachable 
cast iron point is often used, but this is 
more expensive than the jaw point, as it has 
to be left permanently in place, and one 
point has to be supplied for each pile. The 
upper end of the pipe form is strengthened 
by a strong band of steel shrunk into place 
and firmly secured with countersunk rivets. 
This steel band also serves as a shoulder for 
the clamps which are attached to the piling 
device for withdrawing the pipe. A steel- 
driving head, sliding under the leads, with 
a circular projection on its lower face to fit 
into the top of the pipe form is lowered on 
to the form, and not only serves to hold the 
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FIG. 5.—THE RAYMOND CORE EXPANDED. 


top of the form firmly in place during driv- 
ing, but also receives the impact of the 
hammer, from which it is protected by a rope 
mat. The form is driven by an extra heavily 
built pile driver, which, in addition to the 
usual equipment, has a strong pulling device 
attached to the leads for the purpose of with- 
drawing the form after driving. When the 
pipe form has been driven to refusal, the 
driving head is hooked to the hammer by a 
wire attachment, and both are hauled to the 
top of the leads and attached there during 
concreting operations. A charge of con- 
crete, consisting of about five cubic ft. is 
dropped into the form, after which the entire 
form is raised about a ft. by means of the 
pulling device. Then a heavy iron rammer 
is dropped on the mass, and by its impact 
opens the jaws and forces the concrete out 
into the space made by the end of the form. 
This procedure is repeated until the form 
has been entirely withdrawn from the ground 
and the space it occupies is completely filled 
with concrete, which hardens in place and 
becomes a concrete pile. This method of 
filling is varied to meet varying conditions. 
Occasionally, after the jaw has been opened, 
a sufficient quantity of concrete to make a 
complete pile is placed in the form, and the 
latter is steadily withdrawn. This plan, 
under certain conditions of the soil, gives a 
better shaped pile, because, under the first 
method, the jaws have a tendency to close 
partly, on account of the excess of pressure 
at the top of the form, thus making a pile of 
irregular section. This is avoided by giv- 
ing a regular and steady movement to the 
pipe form. 

A 1:2:4 mixture of concrete is usually em- 
ployed, and the mixture is quite wet. When 
placed within the form in mass it is heavier 
than the surrounding soil, and thus it is 
more than able to balance the pressure, and 
the soil has no tendency to cut off any sec 
tion of the pile, as the excess pressure serves 
to force the concrete into the soil. It has 
been found that with very hard driving, 
heavy forms, even with in. shell, have 
been buckled at the top. It should be noted 
here that if a form of this nature is so in- 
jured, a timber pile in the same circum- 
stances could never be driven, but would 
simply buckle up when a very short distance 
in the ground. In another case, where Sim- 
plex piles were used, a form was driven into 
the lower stratum so firmly that the pulling 
device could not withdraw it, so it had to 
be filled with concrete and left permanently 
in place. It is claimed for piles of this 
type that the fresh concrete which comes into 
direct contact with the surrounding soil, en- 
ters into all its irregularities and unites with 
it, thus forming a rough exterior surface 
which gives the pile a large amount of fric- 
tional resistance, while, further, as practi- 
cally all the resistance to driving is confined 
to the point, the greater amount of the com- 
pression takes place where the pile needs 
it most in order to transfer its load as a 
column. <A modification has had to be made 
in soils which were of a fluid or semifluid 


nature, as in that case the soil has not suffi-° 


cient consistency to serve as a mould to re- 
tain the concrete in place. In one such 
case, after the driving form had passed 
through the soft strata and had driven to 
refusal into the firm underlying stratum, 
the initial charge of concrete was inserted 
and the point forced open; then an auxiliary 
form of No. 20 U.S. gauge metal, of slightly 
smaller diameter thari the driving form, was 
dropped into place, and the required rein- 
forcing was adjusted. Then the auxiliary 
form was completely filled with concrete, 
and the driving form was withdrawn, leav- 
ing the thin shell in position to act as a 
mould for the concrete. The length of piles 
of the ordinary type driven by the Simplex 
system is between 20 and a2sft., but piles up 
to 4sft. long have been successfully con- 
structed. In both the Raymond and the 
Simplex piles a reinforcement of rods can 
be inserted. In the case of the Simplex pile 
the reinforcement has to be so arranged as 
to allow the rammer for the concrete’ to be 
dropped down, or it is possible to form the 


pile without the use of the rammer by em- 
ploying a sloppy concrete which will pass 
readily down the form, and enter into all the 
parts of the reinforcement. 


Also, in some cases, single rods have been 
pushed or churned into place through the 
wet concrete. Rods are usually left with 
their heads projecting above the concrete one 
foot .or more, in order to assist the bonding 
of the capping to the piles. 

One advantage of ‘‘made in place” piles 
over moulded piles is that as they harden in 
the place where they are to be used, a small 
foundation can be completed before the 
moulded piles would be ready to drive, thus 
effecting some small saving in time. 

In the construction of the foundations of 
a garage at Albany, N.Y., an unpatented 
pile of this class was used, which serves to 
show one of its possible variations. The 
original surface of the site was a stiff clay, 
and had been covered to the depth of isit. 
by clay from adjoining excavations. Thus 
it was necessary to carry some of the load to 
the original surface. This was accOmplished 
by excavating holes, t1oins. in diameter, 
through the overlying fill to the original sur- 
face, using a screw post-hole digger, and 
then filling the holes with fresh concrete, the 
clay filling being stiff enough to retain its 
position during the operation. The piles 
were spaced at 3ft. centres, two staggered 
rows being placed under the walls, while the 
pier-loads were supported by _ clusters 
similarly spaced. The total length of piles 
was 4,779ft. ; the labour of digging the holes 
cost 20 cents per rin, ft., and the concrete 
7 dollars per cubic yard in place, or about 
13 cents per rin. ft., making a total of 33 
cents per rin. ft. of completed piles. In pile 
work there is usually quite a large charge for 


FIG. 6.—THE RAYMOND CORE COLLAPSED. . 
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plant installation and dismantling; but in 
this instance this was reduced to a minimum, 
which accounts for the low unit cost. No 
compression of the pile-hole was made; but 
the supporting power of the pile was assisted 
materially by the capping, which acted as a 
spread footing. 

Another type of this class has been used in 
the clay soils around Boston, Mass., where 
the clay was overlaid by some 2oft. of sand 
and silt. Through this an 8-in. casing was 
forced into the clay and the materials were 
washed out. Then a chambering device was 
used to expand’ the footing of the pile by 
cutting away the clay, which was also 
removed by washing. In this way the area 
of the footing of the pile was made sixteen 
times as great as that of the pile itself—a 
very effective method of obtaining a spread 
footing at considerable depth at a moderate 
cost. This type of pile has been patented. 

Just previous to the construction of the 
pneumatic foundations of the Trinity-United 
States Realty Buildings, at Broadway, Cedar 
‘Street, and Trinity Place, New York City, the 
foundations of three columns of the Sixth 
Avenue Elevated Railroad, located on the 
kerb-line of the Trinity Place front, were 
carried to hardpan, 75ft. below the kerb, by 
using steel-encased concrete piles. This was 
done in order to avoid any possible settlement 
of the railroad structure during the sinking 
.of the caissons, which were to be carried to 
bed-rock. The original piers of these columns 
were founded on the sand at about ground- 
water level, 12ft. below the kerb. Below this 
footing elevation there was a thick stratum 
of quicksand extending to the hardpan, the 
latter resting directly on the bed-rock. The 
transverse girder supported .by the first 
column was shored up, and the column and 
its pier were removed and then restored com- 
pletely before any work was done on the 
next column. ver the close-sheeted ex- 
cavation made for the removal of the old pier 
there was used a short pile-driver which 
could be operated under the overhanging 
girder, and this was assisted by a water-jet, 
to force a 12-in. standard, black, wrought- 
dron pipe, in random-length sections, to the 
thardpan. When the first section had been 
worked down to the bottom of the sheeted 
excavation, another section was joined to it 
~with outside couplings, the threads on the 
ends of the pipes being cut long enough to 
allow the ends of the sections to butt 
properly. The lower end of the bottom sec- 
tion was protected in most cases by an open 
driving-shoe, which made it easier to sink 
the pile-shell than with a cone-shaped, closed 
point, as it allowed the free use of the jet to 
soften up the material. The upper end of 
each section was protected from the direct 
impact of the hammer by a_ driving-head, 
which screwed into its coupling and butted 
on the pipe. This driving-head had a slotted 
opening in its side through which the jet was 
worked during the operation of the hammer. 
Most of the material from the inside of the 
pipe was removed by the jetting process ; any 
that remained was taken out by an ordinary 
sand-pump. There was no difficulty in 
-getting out all the material after the pipe had 
reached the hard-pan, the depth being 
checked by steel-tape measurements, and the 
anterior of the pipe inspected by the aid of a 
dantern. The~ pipe was. then filled with 
.I:2:4 concrete. Five piles were thus placed 
for each pier, one near each corner, and the 
fifth in their midst directly beneath the cen- 
tre of the column. The piles extended sft. 
into the mass of concrete which formed the 
new pier, and was 8ft. square at the base, 
-and stepped in to meet the column-base at 
‘the kerb-level. 

A similar pile has been used in the under- 
pinning of buildings in New York City. It 
as placed directly beneath the well by cutting 
in the latter a vertical opening, from the 
starting elevation and through the founda- 
tion courses, of sufficient width and depth to 
leave ample working space around the pipe. 
The sections are forced into the soil’ by 
hydraulic jacks assisted with water-jets, 
using the remainder of the wall for reaction 
purposes. 
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These piles are of various diameters, from 
Sins. to 3ft., in proportion to the loads to be 
carried, and the spaces are cleaned out in 
a manner similar to that just described, 
except that the largest sizes, in which there 
is space enough for a man to work, are 
cleaned by hand. The spaces are then filled 
with concrete under air-pressure. When the 
pile is completed, the load of the building is 
transferred to it by masonry and wedging- 
stones. It is the most effective system of 
underpinning in use to-day, as it gives a 
positive assurance of the safety of the build- 
ing, and at the same time does not occupy 
any space outside the wall; thus the con- 
tractor has a lot free from all obstructions. 

Before driving piles it is very valuable, 
indeed, almost necessary, to ascertain in a 
practical way the bearing power of piles 
driven into the soil by an examination of the 
strata. Not only is it impossible to calcu- 
late the bearing power of piles without such 
information, but it is very likely that some 
modification or variation will be necessary in 
the form and construction of the pile to give 
good results. A very careful survey of the 
subterranean strata should be made by mak- 
ing test borings in various parts of the 
proposed sites. Though good wash borings 
are generally considered 
cient information, core borings are more re- 
liable though somewhat more expensive. 
Where at all possible, it is most valuable to 
drive test piles, in which way the approxi- 
mately correct depth necessary to drive piles 
can be determined, and the length of pile 
can therefore be specified ; but, unless a pile 
driver can be obtained on the site, or can 
easily be placed thereon, such preliminary 
investigation by driving test piles is very 
expensive. With a job of any magnitude, 
however, economy will result in the end. 
Test borings should show the various strata, 
their thickness, etc., and the height of the 
sub-soil water. The strata will be of dif- 
ferent thicknesses and height in different 
parts of the site, and the borings should pro- 
vide all the information necessary to deter- 
mine the length of the pile, the type of the 
pile to be used, and on which sub stratum 
to place the load. 

The concrete pile, as we have stated be- 
fore, develops a greater carrying capacity 
than the timber pile. Individual piles have 
been tested with pig-iron loadings of 45 tons 
and more without settlement, and piers of 
five piles have satisfactorily supported a test 
load of 300 tons, or an average of 60 tons 
per pile. In practice, however, it seems to 
be the custom not to load plain concrete to 
more than 25 tons per pile, but when rein- 
forced to provide for excess loading, greater 
loads can with safety be carried. Timber 
piles of a comparable size would not be 
loaded to more than half of this amount, 
therefore the carrying capacity of the plain 
concrete pile is double that of the timber 
pile. Demonstrating the carrying capacity of 
concrete piles by means of an actual test 
loading, consisting in placing a platform on 
a pile and loading it with pig-iron to double 
the guaranteed load, and by means of a 
series of levels noting whether a settlement 
occurs, is thoroughly practical and satisfac- 
tory, but it is of a practical character only. 
In piling work it is very difficult to arrive 
at any theoretical rule that is at all satis- 
factory for general use. It seems to be the 
custom with those who have to deal much 
with piling work to solely rely on rule-of- 
thumb methods, and the results of actual ex- 
perience in the driving of test piles.  At- 
tempts have been made to calculate the sup- 
porting power of concrete piles by the for- 
mule generally used with timber piles, but 
none of these formule seem to apply exactly, 
and they are still more inappropriate when 
the concrete pile is jetted into place. When 
driven into position, Ritter’s formula, gener- 
ally known as the Dutch rule, has been 
chiefly used The Ritter formula is :— 


w=(*)o".+ Q+q 


in which 
W-=the resistance to further penetration, 


to furnish suffi- 


Q=the weight of hammer in pounds, 
q=the weight of pile in ponnds, 

h=the height of fall in inches, 
e=penetration in inches by the last blow. 


This formula, however, only applies to a 
case where a pile has been driven, it does 
not help us to determine from the nature of 
the strata the approximate bearing power of 
the pile. Furthermore, as most reinforced 
concrete piles have to be driven with a dolly 
and cushion, the weight of the blow that 
comes upon the pile is very much less than 
that determined from the weight and drop of 
the hammer. A heavy ram with a _ short 
drop is not supposed to shatter the pile so 
much as a light ram with a long drop, and 
some of the best results seem to be obtain- 
able with a 4 to 5 ton monkey, and a short 
drop that is reduced as the pile approaches 
its final position. In finding a formula to 
express the bearing power of a pile, many 
factors enter which are very difficult of de- 
termination, and also some which in prac- 
tice will materially alter theory. For in- 
stance, the general assumption is that a small 
pile will go in easier than a large pile, but 
this is not true in the case of timber piles 
always, for the effect of the blow depends on 
the rigidity of the pile, thus a large pile is 
more rigid than a small pile, and conse- 
quently with the same weight of ram and the 
same length of drop a large pile will often 
penetrate much quicker. than a small pile. 
Then there is the question of the friction of 
the pile against the ground. When piles are 
driven quickly the friction seems to be 
greatly overcome, and the pile will go in 
much _ easier 
blows are not delivered so close upon each 
other. The penetration, therefore, under 
such quick driving, is more than can be ob- 
tained if the piles are allowed to rest for a 
time; the soil then sets round the pile and 
seems to grip it, so that a pile which showed 
considerable penetration at the last blow 
would, if allowed to remain for some time, 
not show any movement, or very little move- 
ment, under the same blow. Then, a rough 
pile will come to rest sooner than a smooth 
pile, and a pile that is out of the “true” also 
comes to rest sooner than a ‘“‘true” pile. 
Again, a pile with a blunt shoe or without a 
shoe altogether, will also come to rest sooner 
than one with a sharp shoe. Square piles 
seem to penetrate easier than round piles in 
harder soils. To determine formula it has 
been suggested that to measure the skin 
friction the force required to withdraw the 
pile should be ascertained, but this, though 
it appears to be a useful suggestion at first 
sight, is really very inconclusive, because 
tests have shown that much greater force is 
required to withdraw a pile than to drive it. 
Another point of complication is the calcu- 
lation of the resistance of a pile which is 
driven through a soft stratum into a hard 
one. The portion of the pile in the soft 
stratum acts as a long column unsupported, 
or at least slightly supported. Therefore 
lateral flexure has to be considered, and this 
induces shear stresses. These are also de- 
veloped when the piles are united at the top 
by a decking, as in the case of a pier and ves- 
sels ride against that pier, applying impact 
stresses to the side of the piles and causing 
them to act as beams fixed at the ends. In 
other cases, too, piles have been used, as, 
for instance, at works in Southampton, 
to sustain retaining walls, and the pressure 
against these tends to shear the wall and its 
foundation from the piles. 

Considerable controversy has occurred re- 
specting the merits of tapering piles versus 
straight piles. A tapering pile depends for 
its bearing power more on its shape and the 
skin friction thus developed than on its effi- 
ciency as a column, while a straight pile de- 
pends on the skin friction developed by its 
exterior surface and also on its strength as 
a column. As we have said, the amount of 
skin friction developed by any pile depends 
not only on the character of the surface, but 
also, we can add, upon the area of that 
surface. ‘ 

Supposing we consider for 
only the area. 


the moment 
Taking two piles of equal 


and quicker than when the . 


_part of 


length and having butts of the same size, one 
tapering to 6ins. at the point, while the other 
is straight throughout, it will be found that 
the straight pile has a larger surface area on 
which to rely for skin friction, and has a 
larger bearing surface at the point. Suppos- 
ing, for instance, these piles measure each 
I4ins. at the butt, and are 2oft. long, the 
tapering pile will have a surface area of 
52.4 sq. ft., as compared with 73.3 sq. ft. for 
the straight pile. The point area, too, of the 
tapering pile will be .2 sq. ft., while that of 
the straight pile is 1.07, the latter having 
almost 5% times as much area available to 
transmit its load as a column, about 1.4 times 
as much superficial area, and 1.7 times as 
much volume, which also represents its dis- 
placement, the volume of, the straight pile 
being 21.4 c. ft., while that of a tapering pile 
is only 12.6 c. ft. The table shows a further 


comparison that is instructive as regards the © 


telative frictional values of the upper and 
lower parts. It will be seen that a tapering 
pile has a much larger proportion of its sur- 
face area in the upper than in the lower zone, 
which indicates that it-must depend on the 


‘Super. Area of/Percentage o 
Circumference, Zones in (|Zone Areastof 
in feet. Square Feet. entire Pile. 


| — aes 
HFaper.|Ste'bt, ‘Taper | Str’gt | Taper} Str’gt 


per | per 
| } i : cent. | cent. 
[Bjbonm ac «| 3-665 | 3.665, | 17.020]:18,325| 32.5 25 


One Quarter ..}/ 3.142 | 3.665 | 14.400] 18.325) 27.5 25 
One Half .| 2.618) 3.665 | 11.780] 18.325) 22.5 25 
Thre2 Quarters.) 2.094 | 3.665 |- g.160) 18.325) 17.5 25 
Point .. ..| 1.571 | 3.665 


52.36 | 73.30 100 | 100 


upper layers of the ground for the greater 
its supporting power, while the 
straight pile has its surface area uniformly 
distributed, and can utilise all the strata 
through which it passes. Thus it will be 
seen that 32.5 per cent. of the surface of the 
tapering pile is in the upper quarter, while 
only 17.5 per cent. is in the lower quarter. 
Supposing we take the safe load on firm 
gravel or clay to be to tons per sq. ft., and 
we assume that each pile is called upon to 
sustain a load of 20 tons, and that each has 
been driven to the firm gravel so that it can 
act as a column, then the tapering pile with 
only 2 sq. ft. of area at the point can. only 
transmit as a column 2 tons, leaving the re- 
mainder of the load—18 tons—to be sup- 
ported by skin friction, and about one-third 
of this would have to be supported by the 
upper strata. The straight pile, having 1.07 
sq. ft. of area at the point, can sustain as a 
column 1o.7 tons, leaving only 9.3 tons to be 
carried by skin friction, and about one-fourth 
of this, or two and one-third tons, would be 
supported by the upper strata, as against 
about six tons with a tapering pile. Where 
there is any likelihood of a scour on the bot- 
tom into which piles are driven, the tapering 
pile is at a still further disadvantage, for the 
scour of the current takes place at the top, 
at which point the tapering pile, as shown, 
concentrates so much of its resistance. Piles 
in such circumstances should be driven to 
firm bearing strata, and not reply on upper 
strata to support the load. : 
(To be concluded.) 


Kirsch (Proceedings of the International 
Association for Testing. Materials) reports 
that repeated loads of 1.2 kilos per square 
centimetre do not produce any alteration in 
the adhesion between iron and concrete, 
whether the latter be made of Portland ce- 
ment or with slag cement. After fifty loads 
the adhesion of bright iron in Portland ce- 
ment concrete (three months old) was 13.58 
kilos. per square centimetre, as compared 
with an initial adhesion of 13.27 © kilos., 


whilst with rusty iron the original adhesion. 


of 8.78 kilos receded to 7.01 kilos. The loss 
of adhesion in the case of rusty iron was 
greater with slag cement, falling from 6.50 
kilos. to 5.33 kilos. Expressed in percent- 
ages of the original adhesion, the diminution 
amounted to 4.5 with Portland cement and 15 
with slag cement after one month, and to 27 
and 27.7 respectively after three months. 
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THREE*HINGED CONCRETE TRUSSES: 


AN 


INTERESTING’ NOVELTY. 


These trusses have been used at the yards of the Union Stock-yards and Transit Company of Chicago. The arch ribs were cast in two separate segments,” % 
and provided with hinges to form a three-hinged arch when placed in position. 


THREE-HINGED CONCRETE 
TRUSSES. 


During the past two. years extensive rein- 
forced concrete constructions have been car- 
ried on at the yards of the Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Company, of Chicago, Ill. 
Of the many structures, such as viaducts, 
bridges, platforms, and cattle pens, so far 
completed, the most interesting and unique 
in design and method of construction are a 
number of three-hinged arch trusses, which 
being so different from the ordinary rein- 
forced concrete arches, a short description 
of them is of unusual intrest. 

Three distinct designs, consisting of an 
ordinary. Pratt truss of structural steel, a 
structural concrete girder, and a three-hinged 
segmental arch truss of reinforced concrete, 
were prepared by Mr. H. Milton Boyajohn, 
under the direction of Mr. Pierre Holmberg, 
consulting engineer, of Chicago. On account 
of the character of the work, and the condi- 
tions surrounding it, as well as the economy 
of cost, the latter design was adopted. 

These arch trusses replace the old timber 
viaducts carrying a large traffic of cattle, 
sheep and hogs, which it was required to 
maintain without obstruction during the exe- 
cution of the reconstruction. The old timber 
Structures were not safe to support addi- 
tional loads, and there was not room avail- 
able for erection operations of any type of 
monolithic structure, and, in order to save 
a large expense which would have been in- 
volved by the reconstruction of new and re- 
moval of old timber viaducts, to shift the 
runs from their present position consider- 
able pains were taken to develop in advance 
the details of a simple and economic method 
of executing the work rapidly and safely. 
All these requirements have been accom- 
plished by an unusual system representing 
some interesting and ingenious features. 

The prerequisite object of this design was 
to erect rapidly a self-supporting structure 
that could be utilised during the course of 
construction to take care of the movement 
of live stock, which had to be maintained 
continuously for an average of eight hours 
daily. 

The arch ribs were cast in two separate 
segments, and provided with hinges to’ form 
a three-hinged arch when placed in position. 


The other members of the structure, consist- 
ing of lower chord tension bars, vertical 
suspension rods, transverse lateral bracings, 
and channel beams, were all of structural 
steel embedded in concrete afterwards. AlI- 
though this is not a case where such a 
system was originally practised, it represents 
a distinct departure from the ordinary sys- 
tem of monolithic construction, with costly 
methods of centering, falsework, and forms, 
as well as the use of excessive concrete in 
building heavy abutments, into a recent and 
economic system of so-called piece construc- 
tion with pre-made separate members, 
developed at the yards of the Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Company, and applied to 
various types of structures. Most of these 
viaducts were designed to span five parallel 
railroad tracks and two receiving platforms, 
toft. wide, one on each side of the tracks, 
making a clear span of 81ft., from centre to 
centre of bearings. Viaduct No. 1, which is 
already completed, consists of four segmen- 
tal arch ribs of 15ft. 6in. rise, spaced raft. 
apart. Each rib is divided into two semi- 
ribs, and provided with cast-steel hinges, 


both at the crown point and the spandrels, 
making a three-hinged arch, as shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. 

These ribs have a uniform cross section, 
20 by 1s5ins. and are reinforced with. four 
2% by 2% by Yin. angles, latticed together, 
forming a regular skeleton. The truss was 
designed to carry a live load of 1oolb. per 
square foot, besides the dead load. The 
line of pressure of the equilibrium polygon 
resultant from the above loads follows 
closely the neutral axis, so that the rib is 
practically all in compression, the maximuny 
unit stress in the concrete not exceeding 
750 pounds per square inch. 

The concrete is made of 1:2:4 mixture, 
consisting of one part of Portland cement to 
two parts of torpedo sand to four parts of 
washed gravel, not exceeding 3in. in. size. 
Tests on similar mixture of concrete cast in 
our factory showed an average strength of 
2,80olbs. per square in., on specimens. from 
60 to go days old. 

Each rib is divided into nine panel points, 
symmetrical about the centre crown hinge, 
and varying from 11ft. at the centre to sft. 


a@nainialn, 


/ THREE-HINGED CONCRETE 
/ TRUSSES, 


The arched ribs are braced by 
eight transverse struts made of 
Gin. by din. by 4in. angles,fat 
panel points except at the ends,,. 
where there twas not enough 
clearance left under them. 


Longitedine! Section 
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These washery bunkers were executed for the Powell 


at the haunches. At the panel points, 2in. 
holes for the vertical suspension rods (1%in. 
diameter) are provided by placing 2in. gas 
pipes through the centre line of the rib. The 
upper end of the suspension rods is pro- 
vided with upset thread, two nuts and 6 by 
6 by rin. washer which bears directly on the 
arch rib, and the lower end with an eye tc 
engage the transverse floor girders consist- 
ing of two 1oin., 15-pound channels. The 
6in. floor slab reinforced longitudinally by 
No. 38 wire, and supplemented with 3in. 
rods, is supported by these channel girders. 

The bottom chords consisting of four 3 
by rin. eyebars with adjustable turnbuckles, 
were designed to take the horizontal com- 
ponent of the end truss of the arch. The 
concrete in which they are embedded after- 
wards is intended only as a stiffener and pro- 
tection for the steel. 

The arch ribs are braced by light trans- 
verse portal-like struts made of 6 by 4 by 
Yein. angles, at panel points except at the 
ends, where there was not enough clearance 
left under them. 3 

All piers, which were constructed in place, 
consist of two rows of columns, 2qins. sq., 
having their centre lines 14ft. apart and con- 
nected at the tops by 12 by 2gqin. logitudinal 
and transverse beams with heavy brackets. 
Each row of columns rests on a sill, r2ins. 
deep, sft. wide, and 42ft. long, laid on firm 
clay foundation and reinforced heavily with 
34in. round rods. ; 

The cost of form work, etc., was exceed- 
ingly small. Two men could easily arrange 
the forms, place the reinforcements and con- 
crete two ribs in one day. 

After allowing thirty days for the ribs to 
set, they were picked up by a derrick, loaded 
on cars, and switched out to the bridge site 
where they were placed in position by a 
derrick. Before setting these ribs in place, 
the lower cord eye-bars were placed from 
end to end pin. Finally the transverse 
portal struts, vertical rods and channel 
girder were placed in position. The old 
timber viaducts were then taken down and 
a temporary floor built in one of the runs 
to take care of the cattle movement, while 
the other two runs were being constructed. 
The forms for the rest of the structure were 
then rapidly constructed, all the reinforce- 
ment put in place, and concrete poured, 
care being taken to keep a continuous run 
of concrete until a point was reached where 
a good joint could be made. Provision was 
made for the rest of the viaducts to con- 
struct the floor in separate pre-made floor 
joists, cast in the factory. 

The erection of the separate members of 
the structure was accomplished in six days, 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE WASHERY BUNKERS. 
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Duffryn Steam Colliery, South Wales, by Messrs. Heenan and Froude, of Marchester, on the Coignet system. 


with a gang of ten labourers and a fore- 
man, and concreting the floor, roof, girders, 
etc., was done in less than thirty days. 

The structure has proved very satisfactory 
in all respects. Level readings taken at the 
centre of the lower cord as well as at the 
top of the crown with full live load in three 
runs, indicated %4in. maximum vibratory de- 
flection. 


RCED CONCRETE IN MINING 
ee WORK. 


A small pamphlet has been published by 
Messrs. Edmond Coignet, Ltd., of 20, Vic- 
toria Street, which deals with the subject of 
reinforced concrete as it has been applied to 
mining and similar industries by the firm in 
question. ; 

Reinforced concrete is finding its applica- 
tion in connection with mines in many ways, 
not only in respect of the construction of 
such structures as bunkers, water tanks, and 
foundations of engine houses, but for the 
construction of parts of the mining plant and 
outfit, as, for instance, in pit-heads, and pit- 
props, and also for the lining of shafts. From 
this small pamphlet we reproduce the accom- 


panying illustration of washery bunkers, 
which were executed for the Powell Duffryn 
Colliery in South Wales by Messrs. Heenan 
and Froude, Ltd., of Manchester, licensed 
contractors on the Coignet system. In this 
particular work there were seven bunkers 
having a total length of 112ft. Each bunker 
measures 16ft. by 14ft. 2ins., and has a 
height of 23ft. 6ins. They contain water and 
coal dust, and it is possible to entirely fill 
any particular bunker in a few minutes. The 
cubic capacity of the seven bunkers amounts 
to about 27,000 cub. ft. 


Our Plate. 


“Great Roke,” Witley, Surrey, is an admir- 
able example of the excellent work of Messrs. 
Buckland and MHaywood-Farmer. Addi- 
tional charm is lent by the oriel windows. 
The rooms, it will be seen, are arranged in 
a most convenient order, several of the many 
difficulties invariably encountered in do- 
mestic work in which the area is at all ex- 
tensive being very neatly solved. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE WASHERY BUNKERS. 


An interestingZapplicat nfoffreinforced concrete. 


height of 23ft. 6ins. 


Each bunker measures 16ft. by 14ft.” 2ins., with a 
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' Trade and Craft. 


Concrete BlocKs and a Mixer. 


The concrete block industry is growing in 
in this country, thanks to the ‘‘push’’ of 
manufacturers of machines 


enterprising 
for their manufacture. The _ concrete 
block, when properly made, is an eco- 


nomical building material, and also pos- 
sesses good appearance and durability. Its 
cheapness, indeed, is not its sole merit, for 
it is lasting, and dwellings erected with 
such blocks are dry and sanitary, and warm 
in winter and cold in summer. Many 
builders and estate owners are now adding 
concrete blockmaking machines to their 
plant, and are finding them as serviceable in 
ordinary building operations in this country 
as they have been proved abroad, though, 
perhaps, the advantages they offer are not so 
great here as in an undeveloped country 
where other materials are expensive and 
difficult to obtain. There are various types 
of machines on the market. The ‘‘Winget” 
machine is one of the best. It comprises 
some novel features. Whereas most machines 
require the core forming the hollows in the 
block to be withdrawn by the operation of a 
lever, and the mould to be unclamped and 
turned down by hand, for the removal of the 
block, and the reversal of these operations to 
get the machine ready for making another 
block, the great feature of the ‘Winget’ 
machine is that all is done by one operation, 
namely, pulling a lever. Pulled down, the 
block is released, put back, the mould 1s 
again ready for filling. This is time and 
labour economised and simplicity of action 
secured. Often several machines are needed 
to make the several kinds of blocks required, 
but not so with the “Winget” machine. It 
makes all sizes of blocks and specials from 
3zins. by 16ins. by gins. downward. It 
makes hollow or solid blocks, and with 
division places can make 4 separate blocks at 
atime. It can be arranged to make specially 
moulded blocks by the insertion of different 
plates or cores. The machine consists of a 
‘mould box with hinged sides and ends car- 
‘ried in the frame hung intrunnions, with 
‘core blocks set inside. When the lever is 
pulled down, the bottom of the mould box, 
‘which is formed by a loose pallet inserted 
for each block, is lifted up, and at the same 
time the sides of the box fall outwards, leav- 
ing the finished block on the pallet ready to 
be carried off. The cores are carried on a 
fixed bed plate under the pallet forming the 
bottom of the mould box. Normally, in the 
side-face position, the machine can be used 
in the face-down position by swinging over in 
the trunnions the frame carrying the mould 
box into a horizontal position by means of 
the same lever, first releasing a stop. A 
minimum output of 200 blocks per day 1s 
guaranteed, but an average of 300 blocks 
have been turned out over a period of 3 
months. The (U.K.) Winget Concrete 
Machine Co., Ltd., of Star Buildings, North- 
umberland Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, also 
supply a concrete mixer known as the “‘Ex- 
press.” This consists of a sort of mortar 
mill pan with plough blades on axis within 
to mix the material. It is a batch mixer, 
and contains few working parts (and these 
are easily got at) to require renewal or re- 
2 The material can be seen as it is being 
“mixed, and this is an advantage as regards 
securing uniformity of output and thorough 
mixing of concrete. 


Lifts at the New Strand Palace Hotel. 


This new hotel is being fitted with a very 
omplete system of elevator service by 
essrs. R. Waygood and Co., Ltd,. London. 
There are two main passenger lifts, each 
Capable of carrying a load of 10 cwts., or 
7 persons, at a speed of 300ft. per minute. 
“One of these lifts is worked by hydraulic 
‘power from the high pressure main of the 
London Hydraulic Power Co., and the other 
one by electric power, the latter being ar- 
Tanged with winding gear and special elec- 
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trical control with car switch in the cage. 
Special electrical indicators are also fitted 
on each lift, showing the position of each 
lift at every floor by means of ornamental 
fitting with electric light. The cages are 
handsomely finished and decorated, and are 
provided with special safety apparatus to 
prevent the descent of cage in case of sus- 
pension ropes failing,-also with safety appli- 
ances to guard against over travel in either 
direction. There are two goods lifts travel- 
ling up through the building, one operated 
by hydraulic power, and capable of carrying 
loads of 15 and 20 cwts. and one direct 
acting platform lift, from basement to ground 
floor. There is a very complete installation 
of electric service lifts—r15 in number—serv- 
ing the various floors. There are also three 
small hand-power lifts, for carrying wine and 
papers respectively. 


Federation News. 


South Western Federation : Half-yearly 
Meeting. 

The half-yearly meeting of the South 
Western Federation was held at the Guild- 
hall, Small Street, Bristol, on. August 6th. 

The half-yearly report was read by the 
secretary and adopted. 

The treasurer presented his half-yearly 
statement and report, which was. regarded 
as being very satisfactory, and was adopted. 

A discussion took place as to the 1ecom- 
mendation contained in the report with re- 
gard to apprentices, and the secretary was 
instructed to write to the local association 
and impress upon them the advantages to be 
derived by the employers in increasing their 
number of apprentices. 

The question of sending in bills of quan- 
tities with tenders was discussed, and it was 
pointed out that the practice in this Federa- 
tion, except in regard to the case of engineers, 
was that the “bills of quantities were not 
opened unless ‘the tender was accepted. 

Mr. George -Hayward (Bath) brought for- 
ward the question of the amount for which 
an estimate should be given without quan- 
tities being supplied. He pointed out that it 
varied in different towns in the Federation, 
and might lead to some friction. 

It was arranged that a conference on the 
matter should take place between Bristol and 
Bath Associations.—W. F. LONG, secretary, 
Northumberland Buildings, Queen Square, 
Bath. 

BARRUW-IN-FURNESS ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: J. Baker. 

The monthly meeting of the Association 
was held on Tuesday, August 31st, and was 
well attended. 

The secretary reported as to correspond- 
ence ve the appointment of a teacher for the 
proposed plumbers’ class in connection with 
the Borough Technical School, and approval 
was given to the appointment of Mr. 
Nichols, bronze medallist. It was also re- 
solved to encourage the apprentices to at- 
tend the classes by additions to their wages 
in the event of their winning 1st and 2nd 
class prizes, and if attendance had been 
satisfactory. 

In order to stimulate attendance of inem- 
bers at the monthly meeting of the associa- 
tion, it was resolved to inflict a 1s. fine on 
all who do not attend one meeting in a quar- 
ter. 

Approval was given to the draft of a letter 
to be sent to the Town Clerk respecting the 
arbitration clause inserted in all the corpora- 
tion contracts, such clause setting for the 
borough engineer as sole arbitrator, the judge 
in a recent case having given judgment 
against it. 
MIDDLESBROUGH ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: Walter Rigby. 

The monthly general meeting of the 
Middlesbrough Association was held in the 
Corporation Hotel, on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 1st. 

The president (Mr. W. Masters) presided 
over a fair attendance of members. 


—--— 


It was reported that the conference between 
the Executive Committee representing the 
Teesside Federation of Master Builders and 
the representatives of the employees con- 
nected with the different branches of the 
building trade in this district, ve uniformity 
of working hours, had come to nought owing 
to a condition put forward by the employees 
that one of the branches concerned should 
recelve increased wages as an equivalent for 
a reduction of hours worked in order to se- 
cure uniformity. The Federation found it 
impossible to agree to this, and the confer- 
ence was immediately adjourned. 

At a previous meeting, Mr. P. Bray drew 
attention to a new order issued by the 
borough surveyor of this town, in reference 
to the height of a ceiling in a back bedroom, 
carried over a scullery. He further explained 
that up to a short time ago, Middlesbrough 
builders had been in the habit of putting on 
the wallplate at 7ft., ceiling up the spar, fix- 
ing the ceiling joists across at oft., and call- 
ing it a room “partly in the roof,” as per 
by-law. This had been the custom since the 
by-laws came into force in 1901. Recently 
a new surveyor had come to the town, and 
a change is to be made. He advises the 
Plans Committee that the above is not a 
room ‘‘partly in the roof,” with the result 
that the Corporation now decline to pass any 
plans unless the back rooms are shown to 
be oft. at the eaves. 

This change was felt by the meeting to be 
a very serious matter, especially to specula- 
tive builders. But before taking the matter 
up with the Corporation the secretary was 
instructed to write other towns for informa- 
tion as to the working of the by-law in their 
districts. 

The report of our representative (Mr. W. 
Masters) to the National meeting at Ports- 
mouth was received and adopted. Mr. Mas- 
ters was heartily thanked for a detailed and 
very interesting report of those meetings. 

The president spoke strongly of the advis- 
ability of each member of this association 
becoming a subscriber to the ‘‘Builders’ 
Journal,’ and advocated the policy of the 
Sunderland and the Oldham Association in 
this matter, viz., part subscription paid Ly 
member and part by the association. The 
secretary was instructed to place the matter 
upon the agenda of a later meeting, as ‘it 
was felt that an expression of opinion upon 
this question from the whole of the members 
was desirable. 

Correspondence from the Northern Coun- 
ties Federation, ve ‘“‘Fair Wages Clauses in 
Contracts,” and ‘“‘Comparative Statement of 
Hours and Wages,” was read. 

It was decided that the smoker postponed 
in April last till later in the year be held at 
the close of the next monthly meeting in 
October in the Corporation Hotel, and a 
committee was appointed to make the ar- 
rangements, 

WARRINGTON AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: Bertram B. Moss. 

Several months ago, the Warrington As- 
sociation served notices upon the operative 
bricklayers and operative joiners of Warring- 
ton for a decrease in wages of Id. (half- 
penny) per hour, and slight alteration to the 
boundary and other rules. A counter- 
notice was received for an advance of 4d. 
per hour (one farthing) and slight alteration 
to the rules from both trades. After lengthy 
negotiations, the following settlement has 
been arrived at:—Wages to remain as at 
present, viz., 94d. (ninepence farthing) per 
hour with regard to both trades; in the case 
of the bricklayers, a slight reduction in the 
winter hours, and in the case of the joiners 
a slight reduction in both summer and winter 
hours; also other minor alterations to the 
rules. 


The Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales Federation have forwarded their 
“ Half-yearly Report, List of Members, and 
Year Book,’ compiled by Mr. Robert Hall, 
Cromwell Buildings, Blackfriars, Manchester. 
We hope to deal with it next week. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


In this list are included, as a rule, only those contracts for which tenders are returnable about five days after the date of this issue. 


Unless expressly stated to the contrary, all deposits required for bills of quantities, etc., are returned ontreceipt of doma-fide tenders. 


The words ‘‘ Fair Wages Clause” inserted in certain paragraphs signify that persons tendering must conform to a fair wages clause in the 
Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. 
Sept. 17-27. FERMOY (ireland).—Erection of 12 
“A”? married soldiers’ quarters, Fermoy, Ireland. 


Plans, specification, and conditions of contract may 
be inspected at the office of the Director of Bar- 
rack Construction, 80, Pall Mall, London, S.W., or 
at the Barrack Construction Office, Fermoy, Ire- 
land, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 13th, 14th, and 15th, 1909. Those desiring 
to tender and to receive a copy of the bills of 
quantities must apply to the Director of Barrack 
Construction not later than Friday, September 17th, 
1909. The application must be accompanied by a 
deposit of ros., which will be returned if a bona-fide 
tender is received from the applicant. Cheques or 
orders to be made payable to the Assistant Finan- 
cial Secretary and crossed ‘‘Bank of England for 
Credit to Army Funds.’”? Tenders on the form 
supplied with the bills of quantities, must be de- 
livered in sealed envelopes, marked ‘‘Tender for 
12 ‘A’ Married Quarters, Fermoy,” not later than 
12 noon on Monday, 27th.September, 1909, ad- 
dressed to the Director of Army Contracts, War 
Office, Whitehall, London, S.W. The bills of quan- 


tities should accompany tender in a_ separate 
sealed envelope, similarly addressed and marked 
“Bills of Quantities, ————,,’’ with the contractor’s 


name and address thereon.—H. de la Bere, Director 
of Army Contracts, War Office, Whitehall, London, 
S.W. 

Sept. 18. SUNDERLAND.—Erection of proposed 
new stables and carpet-beating shed, etc., High 
Barnes Terrace, for the Grange Laundry Co. Plans 
may be seen, and quantities obtained at the office 
of the Architects, 20, Fawcett Street. Tcnders, 
sealed and endorsed, to be delivered to Wm. and 
T. R. Milburn, FF.R.1.B.A. 


Sept. 18. AYLESBURY.—Effecting sundry inter- 
nal alterations at the Judges’ Lodgings, Ayles- 
bury, for providing offices upon the upper floor, 
for the Bucks County Council. Plans and speci- 
fication may be seen, and form of tender obtained, 
at the office of R. J. Thomas, county surveyor, 
County Hall, Aylesbury, where sealed tenders are 
to be delivered. 


Sept. 18. GLAMORGAN.—Erection of a County 
Hall in the Cathays Park, Cardiff, upon founda- 
tions which have already been laid, for the Glamor- 
gan County Council. Plan and specification and 
form of contract may be seen, and copies of the 
bills of quantities obtained (on payment of a de- 
posit of two guineas, which will be returned after 
receipt of a bona-fide tender, according with the 
particulars and conditions laid down), at the 
ofhce of the Architects, Messrs. Harris and Moodie, 
8, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. Ten- 
ders made out on the forms supplied and securely 
sealed in the envelopes supplied with the quanti- 
ties are to be delivered here on or before Saturday, 
18th September.—T. Manse] Franklen, Clerk of the 
County Council, Glamorgan County Council Offices, 
Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


Sept 20. NEWPORT (Mon.).—Necessary work in 
connection with the pulling down of the existing 
bridge at Pontllanfraith, and_the erection of a 
steel structure, for the C.C. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be seen at the office of William Tanner, 
F.S.I., County Surveyor, and a copy of the quanti 
ties obtained on deposit of £1 1s. Tenders to be 
sent to the County Surveyor. 


Sept. 20. CAMBRIDGE.—Ercction of additions 
to the sewage pumping station, Riverside, Cam- 
bridge, according to plans, etc., prepared by the 
Borough Surveyor, for the Corporation. Plans and 
specification may be seen at the Office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, where other particu- 
lars and form of tender can be obtained. Tenders 
to be sent to J. E. L. Whitehead, Town Clerk, 
Guildhall. 


Sept. 20. HAVERFORDWEST.—Erection of 14 
brick-built houses at Prendergast, under the Pro- 
visions of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts. Plans may be inspected and copies of the 
specifications obtained at the: Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Council Chambers, Haverfordwest. , Tenders 
sealed and endorsed “Tender for Houses,” must 
be delivered to the undersigned not later than 
noon on September 2o0th.—R. T. P, Williams, Town 
Clerk. 


Sept. 20. LAURENCEKIRK.—Works to be exe- 
cuted in the construction of new station buildings 
at. Laurencekirk, for the Caledonian Railway Co. 
Drawings may be seen at the office of the Com- 
pany’s Engineer, Buchanan Street Station, Glas- 
gow, where copies of the specification and sche- 
dule may be obtained on deposit of 42 2s. Ten- 


ders to be lodged with J. Blackburn, Secretary, 
Caledonian Railway Company’s Offices, 302, 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


Sept. 20. SMETHWIGK.—Erection of various 
buildings at the depot in Rolfe Street, Smethwick, 
for the Corporation. Plans and specifications can 
be seen, and bill of quantities obtained, at the 
ofice of the undersigned. All applications for 
quantities must be accompanied by cheque deposit 
of £3 3s. Tenders to be sent in under seal, ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Public Works Com 
mittee, and endorsed ‘Tender for Depot,’ and 
delivered to C. J. Fox Allin, Borough Surveyor, 
Council House, Smethwick. Fair wages clause. 


Sept. 20. WEARDALE,—Erection of three stone 
bridges on the road from Eastgate to Rookhope, 
for the R.D.C. Plans may be seen and specifica- 
tions and forms of tender and other information 
may be obtained on application to G. W. Eggle- 
stone, the Highway Surveyor, at his office at the 
Board Room of the Guardians in Stanhope. Speci- 
fications and forms of tender on deposit of 41. 
The bridges, will be let together or separately as 
the District Council may think fit. Tenders should 
be sent to F. H. Thompson, Clerk to the District 
Council, Stanhope. 


Sept. 20. ADLINGTON, LANCS.—The Lanca- 
shire Education Committee are prepared to re- 
ceive tenders for the erection of a new elementary 
school for 352 scholars and a manual instruction 
and cookery block, at Adlington, near Chorley. 
Plans may be seen and bills of quantities obtained 
at the office of the County Architect, Mr. Henry 
Littler, 16, Ribblesdale Place, Preston, by pay- 
ment of a deposit of £2 (which will be returned 
upon receipt of bona-fide tender). Tenders must 
be delivered by first post on Monday, Sept. 2zoth, 
sealed and endorsed, to “B. Stanton, Esq., High 
Street, Chorley.””—-Harcourt E. Clarke, Clerk to the 
Lancashire County Council, County Offices, Preston. 


Sept. 21. ABBERTON.—Building a new bridge 
at Abberton, for the Lexden and Winstree Rural 
District Council. Plans and specifications can he 
seen by appointment at the office of John Ennals, 
Surveyor, Lexden. Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Abberton 
Bridge,” to be sent to Chas. H. Tompson, Clerk to 
the Council, Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 


BRISTOL.—Execution of builder’s, 
plumber’s, and electrician’s work connected with 
the erection of a Council school at Alexandra 
Park, Fishponds, for the Bristol Education Com- 
mittee.. Drawings, specifications, and general con- 
ditions of contract may be inspected, and on de- 
posit of 42 2s. forms of tender and bills of quanti- 
ties may be obtained at the office of the Architects, 
Rodway and Dening, Gaunt House, Orchard Street, 
Bristol. Tenders to be sent to Wm. Avery Adams, 
Secretary, Guildhall, Bristol. 


Sept. 21. GREENOCK.—The School Board invite 
tenders for (1) digger, mason, and brick works; 
(2) carpenter, joiner, and ironmongery works; (3) 
plumber work and gasfittings; (4) slater work; 
(s) plaster work; (6) glazier work; (7) painter 
work; (8) furnishings, required in connection with 
the addition and alteration to Greenock Academy, 
according to plans by Boston, Menzies and Morton, 
Architects, Greenock. Schedule of quantities and 
form of tender can be obtained on application to 
the undersigned on payment of a deposit of one 
guinea for each schedule, which amount will be re- 
turned on receipt of a bona-fide tender. Sealed 
tenders on the prescribed form must be delivered 
to A. F. Niven, Esq., Clerk to the Greenock Burgh 
School Board, Municipal Buildings, Grenock, not 
later than 11 o’clock a.m, on Tuesday, 21st Sep- 
tember, 1909. 


Sept. 21. 


Sept. 21. DURHAM.—Erection of new council 
schools at Wingate and Cold Hesledon; alterations 
and additions at Dean Bank, New Penshaw, and 
Westwood Council Schools, for the C.C. Sole ten- 
ders are invited. Plans, specifications, and general 
conditions may be seen, and bills of quantities ob- 
tained as follows:—1, for Wingate School (300 
scholars), at the office of W. Rushworth, Shire 
Hall, Durham; 2, for Cold Hesledon School (264 
scholars), at the office of J. W. F. Phillipson, Mur- 
ton Chambers, 8, Grainger Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; 3, for Dean Bank School, at the office of T. 
W. T. Richardson, 57, High Street, Stockton-on- 
Tees; 4, for new Penshaw and Westwood Council 
Schools (plans, specifications, and general condi- 
tions only), at the office of F. E. Coates, Shire Hall, 
Durham. Tenders are to be sent to A. J. Dawson, 
rice to the Education Committee, Shire Hall, Dur- 

am. 


Sept. 22. NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—Enlarging 
and remodelling the Church of Our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception, Newcastle, Co. Down, for 
Rev. James M’Ilvenny, P.P. Copies of the plans 


and specification can be obtained from J. J. 
M’Donnell, Architect, 27, Chichester Street, Belfast,. 
to whom sealed and endorsed tenders are to be 
sent. 


Sept. 22. ILFRACOMBE.—Frection of business. 
premises, the Promenade, Ilfracombe, for T. D. 
Harding. Drawings and specifications may be ob- 
tained at the office of Allen T. Hussell, F.R.I.B.A., 
Market Square, Ilfracombe, to whom tenders are 
to be sent. 


Sept. 22. BLACKPOOL.—Erection of the new 
central library and new art gallery, Blackpool, for 
the Corporation. Names and addresses, together 
with deposit of £2 2s., to T. Loftos, Town Clerk. 
Quantities can be obtained on Sept. 8th, on appli- 
couse to the Town Clerk, to whom tenders must 

e sent, 


Sept. 22. FULHAM.—Alterations to Wharf, and 
additions to wharf-keeper’s house, at Swan Wharf, 
Putney Bridge. Particulars from the Borough En- 
gineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham. Tenders 
to be delivered by 4 p.m. on Wednesday, September 
22, 1909. — J. Percy Shuter, Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W. 


Sept. 22. ANGLESEY.—Additions and alterations 
to the Council School at Bodedern, Anglesey. Plans, 
etc., may be inspected at the above school. Ten- 
ders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘Bodedern Schoo] Ten- 
der,” to be sent in to R. H. Williams, Secretary of 
Education, Education Offices, Llangefni. Forms of 
tender will be supplied on application to the School- 


master, Bodedern. 
Sept. 22. LONDON, S.W.—Decorations and re- 
pairs to the underground convenience at Gibbs 


Green, West Kensington, and the urinal at Putney 
Bridge, also carrying out certain alterations to 
wharf and additions to wharf-keeper’s house at 
Swan Wharf, Putney Bridge, for the Metropolitan 
Borough of Fulham. Separate forms of tender, 
specifications, and other particulars for the above 
works may be obtained on apftication to the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Ilail, Ful- 
ham. Tenders must be sent to J. Percy Shuter, 
Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Ful- 
ham, S.W. 


Sept. 23. SWANSEA.—Erection of an electric 
power station on the eastern side of the Prince 
of Wales Dock Lock, for the ‘Swansea Harbour 
Trustees. Drawings and specification may be seen 
and form of tender obtained at the office of the 
trustees’ engineer, A. O. Schenk, M.I.C.E., Har- 
bour Offices, Swansea. Tenders should be delivered 
to Talfourd Strick, Clerk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 


Sept. 23. MAIDSTONE.—Erection of an isolation 
hospital on a site situate adjacent to Well Street 
in the parish of Loose, near Maidstone, for the 
R.D.C. Plans and specification and bills of quanti- 
ties and form of tender at the office of Ruck and 
Smith, Architects, 86, Week Street, Maidstone, on 
deposit of 41 1s. Quantities, etc., may be ob- 
tained on or after Sept. 13. Tenders on form sup- 
plied, to be delivered to Robert Hoar, Clerk, 9, King 
Street, Maidstone. 


Sept. 23. LEEDS.—Contractors, desirous of ten- 
dering for any of the trades required in the erec- 
tion of boys’ and girls’ departments at Kirkstall] 
Road Council School, are requested to apply to the 
Education Department (Architect’s Section), Calver- 
ley Street, Leeds. Tenders to be delivered not 
later than 10 a.m. on Thursday, September 23, to 
the undersigned, endorsed “Tender for Kirkstall 
Road Council School.”—James Graham, Secretary 
for Education, Education Office, Leeds. 


Sept. 23. TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—The Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Works of Public Buildings are pre- 
pared to receive tenders for the extension of the 
Post Office, Tunbridge Wells. Drawings, specifica- 
tion, and a copy of the conditions and form of 
contract may be seen on application to the Post- 
master. Bills of quantities and forms of tender 
may be obtained at the undermentioned address on 
payment of one guinea. The sums so paid will be 
returned to those persons who send in tenders in 
conformity with the conditions specified below. 
Tenders must be delivered before 11 a.m. on Thurs- 
day, 23rd September, addressed to The Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s Gate. London, 
S.W., and endorsed “Tender for Tunbridge Wells 
Post Office Extension. 


(Continued on page xxitt,) 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. v. 


If you are really ambitious to 
advance rapidly in your work— 


or perhaps take up 
a better paying line— 


you surely would not let so slight a matter as the simple marking of a coupon 
deter you from realising your ambition. 
Actually, that is all you have to do to secure complete and detailed 
information as to how you can speedily become master of your own line, 
or gain the necessary technical equipment to fit you for a good-paying 
position in the line of work you aspire to undertake. 
The statement that the International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., can 
positively equip you for a position of power and big value to an 
employer is not a mere claim but a fact. It is a fact bourne out by 
the testimony of thousands of successful I.C.S. students. We will send 
you a few of their letters to banish any doubts you may have as to the 
practicability of the world-wide I.C.S. training. Just think of becoming 
master of your chosen line, thoroughly, soundly, technically trained in 
its every Department—while you sit comfortably in your own home. 
No classes to attend—no books to buy. The Course covers everything 
you need. And you are personally instructed, not by theorists but by 
the foremost, practical, technical experts in each line of work. 
Surely you are doing yourself an in, stice if you do not at least 
enqu.re for full information concerning your chosen line. And remem- 
ber—the I.C.S. Students’ Aid Department stands at the back of I.C.S. 
Students to put them in touch with desirable berths. 
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Registrar, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, Ltd., (Dept. B.), International Buildings, 

: And at Manchester, Birmingham 
Kingsway, London, W.C. andGlasgow. 
I am interested in your System of Technical Training and: desire to in- 
crease my earning power. Please send me, post paid free of charge, the 
Book covering the subject before which I have marked X on the Coupon, 

and full information showing how I can succeed in same, 

Mechanical Engineering. Book-Keeping and Textiles. 
Architecture. Civil Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. Analytical Chemistry. 
Structural Engineering. Mining Engineering. 
Civil Service. Steam Engineering. 


Street 


Town A eek ety ny a 


Residents ot the tollowing Countries should address the respective 1.C.S. Branches:— 
Canava--Toronto, CHINA.—Shanghai. Porro Rico—San Juan. INp1Ia—Fort, Bombay.P.I.— 
Manila. Jamarca—Kingston. uTH Arrica—Cape Town. Hono_tutvu—Honolulu.Mexico— 
Mexico D.F, New Ze\tanp—Wellington. tanamMa—Ancon, AustTsRaLia—Sydney. Bermupa— 
Hamilten. ARGENTINE REPuBLIc—Buenos Aires. Iraty—Naples.StRarirs SETTLEMENTS— Singapore. 


ACCORDION PARTITIONS 


in well-seasoned, best quality 


Oak, Pitch Pine, or Yellow Pine. 


Builders of 
MISSION CHURCHES, BUNGALOWS, 
MOTOR HOUSES, etc. 


Gstimates Free. 


Fixed any distance. 
Telephone 48. 


E. WADDINGTON, 
Guy Street Saw Mills, Padiham, Lancashire. 


BROOM®& WADE, 


ENGINEERS, LTD., 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 


POWER HOISTS for BUILDERS. 


Always Ready for Use. 
No Skilled Attention Required. 


i, meres. 
10 cwt._ Self-contained Power Hoists fixed 
in any convenient position in an hour. 
Cost of fuel under 3d. per hour. 


Driven by 


PARAFFIN, PETROL or ELECTRIC MOTORS 


2 cwt., 4 cwt. and 6 cwt. loads. 


27. CLEMENT'S LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: “Inbrake, London.” Telephone: 15133 Central. 


& C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCIL 


is the mest economical Pencil made. It 
lasts six times as long as an ordinary pencil. 
But it is the velvety smoothness of the lead 
thatis the great charm of the Koh-I-Noor. 
There i: no other pencil that nearly ap- 
proaches its quality. The lead of the Koh-I- 
‘Noor is specially prepared by a perfected 
process which gives it a firmness yet 
delicacy of touch that cannot be imitated. 
The Koh-I-Noor is made in seventeen degrees 
to suit all pencil purposes. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencils are 4d, each, and 3s. 6d, 

per dozen, everywhere. Of Stationers, A/iists’ 

Colourmen, Photographic Dealers, &c. Booklet 
free from 


L. &6 C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


LIFTS, CRANES, CRABS 


@REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 
COLLAPSIBLE GATES, 
SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


DENNISON, KETT @ Co., Ltd., 


II, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 
Iron Staircases, Doors and Sashes, 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Telegrams: * Hoisters, London.’’ Telephone, Bank 8356. A B C Code. 


KOH-I-NOOR 


TRACING GLOTRH 


Is astout and substantial cloth possessing every advantage 

for the drawirg room. Its surface is smooth and clear, 

free from blotches. Does not tear or break. Is transparent 

enough for the finest work. Erasures may be freely made 

without causing the ink to run. Is excellent for giving 
impressions by process. 


THE GREATEST SATISFACTION IN USING THIS SPECIALITY IS FOUND 
IN ALL DRAWING OFFICES. 


Of Stationers, Artists* Colourmen, Photographic Dealers, &c, 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, Lendon, E.C. 


THE _ BUILDERS’ _JOURNAL 


Ponee Be 


Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ApVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
Inc—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 

Telephones: AbDVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
Countinc Hovuse—817, Gerrard, PUBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication:—Tue BvuiLpERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— Sid. 


At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United epee - - 10 10 
By Post to Canada - - - - - 13,0 
By post elsewhere abroad - - ey Pet! 


‘The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 
Pub isher. 

Subscribers can have 
complete with Index, 
cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special positio 
etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - 1s. 6d. 
Each additional line = - - - 6d. 
Three insertions* - - - - 3s. Od. 

*This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 

Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line- 

The above must be prepaid. 


their volumes bound 
in cloth cases, at a 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 
9d. per line. 
Advertisements for the above can be received up 


till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price ls. Monthly— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
yncludes among its regular features “The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,” with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


Tenders. 


Addressed posteards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free en application 
to the Manager, Buwpers’ Journar, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The'Editor,”’ at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


Aldershot.—For making up Holly Road, under 
the Private Street Works Act, 1892, for the Town 
Council. Mr. F. C. Uren, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor :— 

A. H. Ball and Co., Farnham 2,768 2 7 
Fulford and Crow, Farnham... 2,633 13 0 
A. Wilcox, Tongham As asd TS) 22 
J. C. Trueman, Ltd., Swanley 2,519 16 6 
W. H. Wheeler and Co., Lids, 

London «- 2,388 19 © 
ain Ve Starkey, Hull «+ 2,379 0 8 
M. Wells and Co., Aldershot en 2,100, 1000s 
G. A. Franks, Guildford oe, OSOU Os 10 
G. Kemp and Co., Aldershot... 2,034 © o 
Ripley, Strong and a ce Farn- 

borough 2,018 9 8 
W. Norris, Upper ‘Hale* 1,990 7 6 


Surveyor’s estimate, 42,518 3s. 11d. 


*Accepted subject to Local Government Board 
sanction to loan. 


and completing new 


Aylesbury.—For erecting 
for the Urban District 


stables, stores, sheds, etc., 


Council. Mr. W. H. Taylor, Council surveyor. 
Quantities by architect :— 
E. H. Gibson and Sons, AES 
Wycombe : me : 1,747 0. Te 
J. Honour and Sons, Tring 1,749 0. 0 
R. Jewell and Sons “aa 1,790 15 6 
W. G. Stone, West Drayton... 1,830 0 O 
Mayne and Son ... 1,898 o o 
Bosworth and Lowe, Notting- 
ham ne Joga 022) 0500 
J. Moseley, London nee .. 1,925° 0-0 
W. Y. Green and Co. ... 2,143 10 Oo 
A. H. Fryd,. Southend-on- Sea.. 2,187 “o7 10 
Webster and Cannon, C ambridg Ee 
Street* 1,668 0 o 


MAceeted: 


Fareham (Hants.).—For erection of a house at 


Fareham. Messrs. Hall, Pain, and Goldsmith, 48,. 
West ‘Street, Fareham, architects. Quantities by? 
Mr. C. W. Ball, Whittington Chambers, King’s 


Road, Southsea :— 


R. Scammell, Bishop’s Waltham £1,581 0 o 
Chance and Sons 1,422. 9 0 
C. Wright, Lee-on- the-Solent 1,408 16 4 
J. Hunt, Gosport a «ss! 1,400" 0. °0 
Wig Le Dugan, Portsea ... 1,378 6 6 
F. A. Lane, Gesport 1;335).0 60 
F. J. Privett, Soutlsea® -. ax) 11530 55 SO 
H. Buckett, Drayton, Cosham 1,300 0 o 
Eee Wallcox fz.. hee "ue ee. "1y2h5yRouro 
W. iGo Latty a ee GIRS) VO. 10 
Fi Plummer 5. 1,250 0 0 
Glover and Son: 1,246 0 0 
T. Draper,* Deane’s "Park Road 1,209 0 0 
A. J. Fry ae a 3a 989 © O 
Rest of ; Barehant 
*Accepted. 

Halsted (Essex).—For erecting elementary” 
school, for the Essex Education Committee. 
Messrs. Goodey and Cressall, St. Peter’s Cham-- 
bers, High Street, Colchester, architects. Quanti-- 
ties by Mr. J. Sydney, Parmenter, Chelmsford :— 

A. J. Suckling «- £6,482 
E. Saunders a 5,910 
Dowsing and Davis A 5,500 
G,. Grimwood and Sons” 55497 


ZZ Rogers: je z om ves soe 59284 


W. Bell and Sons 5,216 
Re Shanksi, p.. 55175 
WiC: Theobald 5,115 
F. and A. Willmott 5,001 
S. A. Kenny 5,085 
Ie Hammond and Sons 5,081 
A. E, -Farr 5,068 
T. Parkington and. Son. 5,000 
Kerridge and Shay 4,908 
H. Smith ae ane 4,907 
H.+J.- Linzell 4,997 
G. Sharp oe 4,988 
H. Everitt and Son 4,978 
G. Dobson and Son 4,958 
Clark and Sons 4,949 
AL GES Bry 0a. sco ASS 
Spencer, Santo and Con ‘Ltd. co! AFRO 
Pudney and Son i as, Mes 
Mason and Son . 4,675- 
H. Potter and Son,* Chelmsford 4,647. 
*Recommended for acceptance. 


(Tenders continued on page viit-) 


THE BEST OF ALL ROOFS 


are made with 


OILITE 


ASBESTOS ROOFING SLATES 


Absolutely Water and Fire- 
proof. Excellent Non-Conduct- 
Coolin Summer, Warm in 
Winter, Cheaper than Ordinary | 
Slates—More easily laid. Much 
in weight and more 
artistic in appearance. 


ors. 


lighter 


PoILITE SHEETS 


For interior Fire and Sound-Proof Linings. 


DIAGONAL (OR FRENCH) 


ROOFING. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS CO. Lrp. Sethwark street 


September 15, 1909. 


JOHNSON’S 
STEEL WIRE 
LATTICE 
SYSTEM 


OF 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


Simplicity in con- 
struction, combined 
with great efficiency 
and . saving . of 
material and labour. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Metallicus."” 
Telephone 64357. 


R. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, ‘7? 22inversnce er MANCHESTER. 


Reinforced Concrete 
Floors. 


SAVING IN COST. 


‘MORNING POST,” 
STRAND. 


‘s COLUMBIAN”’ 
System. 


LONDON, E.C. 


Ter. No. 5060 Bank. 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) W. Cunliffe and Sons, Corpora- | Rowell and Sons, Chipping Nor- 
| tion Street, Birmingham ser GS 248 On a ton, Oxon. oe es nod 28 Te SEL 
Evesham, Worcs.—F or the erection of a pair | W. H. Thomas,* Oswestry ... 5,150 0 o F. G. Brummell, Willesden, N.W. 2,254 17 3 
of semi-detached villas, on Greenhill, for Dudley | Borough Engineer’s estimate, £5,637 18s. id. Edwards and Co., Strand, Lon- 
M. Hole, Esq. Messrs. Dicks and Waldron, ar- | *Accepted. don, W..Go ye. 2,298 5 3 
chitects and surveyors, Evesham :— L. Lown and Co., Holloway, N. 2,242 14 10 
G. Wells and Co., Worcester 41,347 Ryde, I1.W.—For the first part of the St. John’s G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., Totten- 
J. E. White, Evesham ; ee ie ts3 25 | Parish Hall, Oakfield. Mr. George Broughton, ham, N. tes tee + ++ 1,893 0 0 
M. Lissaman and Co., Mickleton... 1,319 architect, Ryde :— Ekins and Co., Ltd., Hertford 1,813 0 o 
Espley and Co., Ltd.,* Evesham 1,250 T. and E. W. Jenkins, Newport 4697 10 o peas and Matthews, Steven- : 
*Accepted. | J. Newnham, Ryde as - 1O74, 10 0 Bes fone Be pte 2,062 0 0 
AvaP? Williams, Newport ... Ap 670 (a) <6) eee oer: ee Uxbridge 
i i f ee | . Ball, Cowes “es a: oss ING aC AS CeOm, 2,007 17 6 
Fosdyke (Lincs.).—For erection of new swing J. i eos 3 Bia oe Wallace and Inns, Stevenage... 2,274 16 7 
bridge across the river Welland at Fosdyke, for G. allienne, Ryde a SE ne ee de W. F h, Hitchi 5 
the Holland County Council :— | F. H. Holland, Ryde one «=» 600 © © Oh ENS es ms : 2,056 19 6 
2 ERB. | IX. i. iSiges Rvd 08 H. V. Smith and Co., W estmin- 
Sir William Arrol, Ltd., Bridge- Wiheeles hee Reda 5) ae ae oe 2 | ster, S. We ne ae cond H2PQOSE tau AT 
ton, Glasgow *. #3 Bus ATS 4O5H 20 10 | Tawinee! 4 (ep Cee. ee ase : | R. C. Brebner and Co., Edin- 
Tors] lepoCo aL | Tite | heeler and Sons,* Ryde Apo) ie) 7 | 
Staffs: : ipton, Adams and Mitchell, Haylands 547 18 o p ELE ‘p 1 *Walth REA IE 
N Ttandyaide See nee Tgeee ee P12, J. Attrill, Sandown ; eS LOLE2 ENO Pe, aul, Waltham Abbey, 
ae Os AN es . s 4 2,007 0 0 
Derby Be fo SUEY se G Accepted. W. J Spratt, "Stevenage 2,505 oo 
Head, W rightson and Gov, Ltd: : ; A. Jewell, Market Harborough EEEE FPL 
Thornaby-on-Tees, Stockton 17,776 2 4 Southend-on-Sea.—F or erecting new school, | A. E. Farr,  Frinton-on-Sea 
* Accepted. | Bournemouth Park Road Council school, for the | Essex A ? 7 Sho eeaS 
Education Committee. Mr. P. Brockbank, County | J. Willmott ena Sons,* je hercieee 1,830 So 
Oaweotry;-For ithe construction of even wectin s Chambers, Weston Road, _Southend-on-Sea, archi- | *Accepted. 
tanks, detritus tanks, storm water ee perco- | Rosa Ose iSs by) Mr. 0G. T.4G. Wright | werk =) moe 
lating filters, effluent outfall and other sewers, pre- | ; IRE Wanstead.—For proposed receiving homes at. 
paration of land, and other works in connection | ue irene: ak ee My $3) 220 09) ae Wanstead, for the West Ham Board of Guar- 
with the sewage disposal of the borough, for the | V. SEER 6,989) 10 48 | dians :— 
Town Council. Mr. G. William Lacey, MLCME, | 9 & eae Se Ba | Htch wand “Cox, ) Eats 1 B98,gat 
borough engineer and surveyor :— | i iS Sioa pe! ee ee a Warden, --- 25,093 
Zs ds | - EL. Woodhams 5,899 90 Oo : Paleie tae. enchurch Street... 24,05 
ee Se ees South Wig Pa Spe A. R. Whur 2 5,897 0 0 Allen and Son, Ltd., Kilburn wien 
Be eee ch rate AOR < Lye 3) a0 F. and E. Davy, Ltd. 5,877) 10 0 Myall-and Upson, Ilford 24,493 
ick : 4 aos, is | ee and B. H. Davey 5,832 0 0 Webster and Son, Dulwich 24,321 
H. A. Jones, Wrexham 6,800 0 o S E. Moss aerate (ere 51943 2 e A. N. Coles, Paddington 23,818 
: So 2 . 55447 9 Pattinson and Sons, Westminster... 23,311 
G. P. Trentham, Handsworth.. 6,781 13 11 Brown Bros. 5.207 0 O F 1G F N d 2 
R. Williams, Brymbo, WwW rexham 6,780 10 oO > paces cans : oStos CEOS 739250 
) a4 J. S. Hammond and Son 55350 10) 10 | Kirk and Randall, Woolwich 22.22 
Jowett  Bros., Burscough, EF. Eo Wh EL Ae | S noe Saree 
Panta hire Sone vane } . 5. ur 53354 90 0 B. E. Nightingale, "Albert Embank- 
RG; Brebner and ane " Edin- Sr do tae Viet DAVEY * < i gat eae DCH + 98,095 
birch tose eRe Ae W. Grainger,* Southend-on- | Gathercole Bros., ‘Norbury .. 23,000 
Os sTy e ; 5 
ibe Woodland, ‘Birkenhead = pOESberal ma | Poe tee PEs ie be i Een i Ae opti Ge Canning Town ... 22,579 
yess) i e€ an o., South Totten- 
Ay. Cotfle, Shetield oe eee aes | Accepted | Brand, Pett and (C0 et a 
W. Underwood and Bro., Dukin- | : ce a ue ee, 
field 5,804 19 1 Stevenage (Herts.).—For the construction of a F. and A. Willmott, Ilford oe 227005 
Gupeilaand Sons, Ltd., eTotren: a | brick and concrete covered service reservoir of Spencer, Santo and Co., Kensington 21,908 
ham, London, N. 3 w- 5740 ‘0 fo 300,000 gallons capacity, and valve chambers, with F, and H. F. Higgs, Herne Hill 21,614 
J. Taylor and Son, Basford, ~ inlet, outlet and washout pipes and valves, at the J. W. Jerram, East Ham ... e+ 621,349 
Stoke-on-Trent... a 1055453070 11 20 water works, near Stevenage, for the Stevenage F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone SOG ES LEG S| 
W. Morley and Sons, Keighley 5,553 4 10 Urban District District Council :-— A. E, Symes,’ Stratford ~/..0 0g eae 
Johnson Bros., Hereford 3 AB E20 ‘OORO T. J. Davies, Westminster. S.W. 42,201 m 4 ad ca ae ga i WARES 
A. Hill and Co., Kiddermin- Wilkinson and Co., Finsbury | Architect's estimate, £20,000. 
ster “in ies eae ee AEG PE? & Parks) ON.) rte nes Nee =. 25150 OO | *Accepted 


For Arehttects, Busiders and Engineers. 
TRUE TO SCALE. 


ROOFING SLATES 


a ” 
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. Builders’ Association, 
printed in another part of the present 
issue, that the subject of builders’ locked- 
up capital has been taken into considera- 
tion by that body. It would not he sur- 
prising to find that this is the beginning of 
a general movement with the object of 
mitigating an evil that has been allowed 
to grow to proportions that without ex- 
aggeration may be called monstrous. In 
calling attention to the subject a fort- 
night ago, we cited the case of a large 
firm in the North that had sought relief in 
the bankruptcy court from the embarrass- 
Ments arising from dilatoriness in settle- 
ment of accounts. Since then another 
case of colossal magnitude has been re- 
ported—that of a London firm of exten- 
Sive practice and of high repute. In 
better times, with enterprise more active, 
and with money circulating more freely, 
both these firms would have remained 
silent as to the difficulties with which they 
have had to contend, and we should have 
lacked their dramatic demonstration of 
the extent of the evil. Not that the 
volume of bad and doubtful debts would 
have been much smaller; only that, in 
brisker times, the trader would have been 
less sensitive to its incidence. For pros- 
perity, especially among the millowners, 
seems simply to increase the evil. We 
have lately seen, in the report of a meet- 
ing of millowners, some very strong’ re- 
marks that, while they were addressed to 
very different interests from those we 
have in view, shed, nevertheless, a lurid 
light on the misfortunes of builders. The 
speaker, representing an organisation of 
millowners, complained of the reckless- 
ness with which, during bursts of activity 
in the textile industries, outside specula- 
tors formed companies that were not 
wanted, and built mills that were super- 
fluous. Wild-cat schemes of this sort 
were, he declared, extremely common. 
The effects on the builder and contractor 
are only too obvious. The superfluous 
syndicate cannot pay its own way, and it 
may prevent the old-established owners 
from paying theirs. It may either pre- 
vent their legitimate extension of build- 
ings, or, what is apparently even worse, 
may hamper their settlement of the 
builders’ bill when they do extend. But 


builders of churches, chapels, and schools 
could tell, if they would, some weird and 
almost incredible stories of the hope de- 
ferred (or the cheque delayed) which 
maketh the heart sick. Nor do municipal 
authorities (some of which are particu- 
larly keen on the “fair wages clause,’’ with- 
out troubling themselves overmuch as to 
where the wages are to come from) in- 
variably set a good example of prompt 
payment. They who, upon popular com- 
pulsion, are so solicitous on behalf of the 
welfare of labour, take away from it more 
than they give when by depriving huild- 
ing employers of interest on sunk capital 
they take away the means of treating 
labour more generously; and the same 
observation applies with added force to 
the professed preachers and teachers of 
charity, who may possibly be doing much 
spiritual good by running up buildings 
and running into everlasting debt with 
the long-suffering builder, but who at the 
same time are doing much materia] harm. 
Labour must not be sweated. Good; then 
why sweat the employer, who also is a 
labourer worthy of his hire? The disease 
seems to be chronic. Hard times having 
rendered it acute, now is the opportunity 
for devising and applying the remedy, and 
we trust that the Federation will not let 
the matter rest. The first step seems to 
us to be a vigorous attempt to create a 
healthy tone among builders themselves. 
This is only possible to organisation. 
Here is a direction in which united 
strength and wisdom may effect the re- 
form of an intolerable abuse. 


Grimsby Town Council 
is unique. It is pleased 
with the designs for its 
town hall. It is reason- 
able in its attitude towards architects. It 
is fairly generous in the matter of fees. 
But it is inflexible in the. matter of for- 
feited deposits, although even in this 
matter it showed itself to be not entirely 
destitute of bowels of compassion. At a 
recent meeting of the Town Council, it 
was proposed to authorise the Borough 
Treasurer to pay the following fees in 
connection with the recent competition. 
First premium, £250; second premium, 
£150; third premium, £100; assessor’s fee 


Gratification 
from Grimsby. 


not illiberal. The motion was not carried 
without amendment. It was decided to 
recommend the payment of the first and 
second premiums, but that the payment of 
the third and the assessor’s fee should 
stand over until the question with regard 
to the cost of the scheme had been settled. 
The Borough Treasurer was authorised to 
return their deposits to the architects who 
had complied with the conditions; but with 
respect to those who had not, there was 
some difference of opinion. One archi- 
tect who has become swiftly sensitive to 
the wave of prosperity that is shortly to 
overwhelm the profession, had sent a 
letter to the effect that, “owing to a 
sudden pressure of work, he found he was 
unable to complete the designs in time,”’ 
and his deposit was returned; nine others, 
who, we devoutly trust, are labouring 
under the same happy hindrance, had not 
sent in any designs, and apparently were 
too busy to write a letter asking for their 
money back. Their deposits are to be re- 
tained. Perhaps, in the fortunate cir- 
cumstances we hope that we are right in 
conjecturing, they can well afford to lose 
the money. Sir George Doughty did not 
wish to take advantage of the rigour of 
the rules. “Why,’’ he asked, “should a 
Town Council want sixteen guineas from 
people of that kind [we freely forgive him 
this slighting expression, in consideration 
of his broad humanity], who for some 
reason or another had not sent in plans ?”’ 
The Borough Surveyor having pointed 
out that the scheme sent to each com- 
petitor had probably cost seven or eight 
shillings, another councillor suggested the 
ingenious compromise of deducting the 
Council’s expenses and returning the re- 
mainder. Yet another thought it would 
be better to share the forfeited deposits 
among the architects who had “sent in de- 
signs and not got a prize.’’? This propo- 
sition was received with laughter, the 
mathematicians on the Council no doubt 
perceiving that the consolation prize would 
amount,to about 5s..6d. a head. .The 
Mayor settled the matter by remarking 
that having made conditions it were best 
to stick to them, lest peradventure “they 
may come up against you in other mat- 
ters.’’? But, alas! it is not yet. absolutely 
cettain that the designs for which the 
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Council have expressed such unstinted 
admiration will be carried out; for it was 
suggested that the Council should “take a 
reasonable time before proceeding ;’’ and, 
with the changes and chances of this 
naughty world, and the municipal elec- 
tions due in November, there is no telling 
what may happen. But we do hope that 
Grimsby will get the beautiful town hall 
it desires and deserves. 


As to the Budget pro- 
The Last Straw posals we have been in- 
for Brickmakers. undated with opinions 

for and against; but as 
they have dealt with matters that have 
been for the most part purely hypotheti- 
cal, we have refrained from giving them 
prominence. Generally speaking, they 
are overcharged with political bias, and 
this is not a political organ. The opinions 
of builders as well as of other business 
men) as to the land clauses have been col- 
lected by a daily contemporary, and these 
show that while the majority of the 
builders who have responded are against 
the Budget proposals, there are many 
firms of standing who express themselves 
strongly in favour of the scheme. Neither 
side argues the point. Each side con- 
tents itself with saying, either that if these 
proposals are passed, building will be 
paralysed and unemployment will be 
worse than ever; or, on the other hand, 
that the Budget will place industry on a 
more equitable basis and inaugurate a 
new era of prosperity. This, in each case, 
is to indulge in the peradventures of pro- 
phecy. The fact that the Budget has 
been already the cause of deepened de- 
pression in the building trade is a serious 
thing in itself; but it proves nothing ex- 
cept that in this as in all such crises the 
capitalist is holding his hand until he can 
see which way the cat jumps, and refuses 
to operate until he can see more clearly 
either the best or the worst of it—which, 
it is pretty safe to say, will be neither so 
good nor so bad as the respective parti- 
sans so glibly and so confidently prognosti- 
cate. There is, however, one plain issue 
about which we feel it to be our bounden 
duty to speak out with no uncertain voice, 
and that is the remarkable proposal to 
tax brick earth as a mineral. There are 
those who, with a pedantic delight in 
splitting hairs, seek to cut the ground 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s feet by proving 
that “the courts of law have never yet held 
clay to be a mineral.” These disputants 
mean well; but we should be disposed to 
class them with those ingenious persons 
who, in a similar effort to beg the ques- 
tion, used to declare that tobacco was a 
food. To us who are more intimately con- 
cerned with the main and vital issue, it 
would not matter two straws if clay were 
twenty times a mineral. No matter if it 
were mineral, animal, or vegetable, or all 
three, or none of them, we are very cer- 
tain that it never ought to be taxed. For 
years past, the brick and tile trades have 
had a bitter struggle for existence, and 
the imposition of the smallest tax on their 
raw material would probably involve most 
of the smaller yards in absolute ruin. But 
even supposing this calamity were averted, 
the tax must operate in restraint of trade. 
It would increase—inappreciably, we are 
told, but we take leave to doubt it—the 
cost of building and the influences in 
that direction are already sufficiently over- 
whelming. We feel sure, therefore, that 
builders will unanimously join us in wish- 
ing complete success to Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery’s able and strenuous opposi- 
tion, in and out of Parliament, to what are 


| wine, in an old pedigree.”’ 


| treasures of the country. 


cannot but regard as a singularly ill- 
timed and ill-advised attempt to put the 
last straw on the back of an over-burdened 
industry. The Chancellor and the Govern- 
ment probably realise the unpopularity 
of the tax. Their difficulty is no doubt of 
the zou possumus order. Exemption in 
one case would raise a demand for con- 
cession in others; but we have yet to learn 
that compromise is a daring novelty in 
government; and this seems to be an in- 
stance in which it could be judiciously 


| and defensibly exercised. 


We are all, no doubt, 


The Snare very much in sympathy 
of Veneration. with Goldsmith’s Mr. 
Hardcastle, _who loves 


everything that is old, and with Shakerly 
Marmion in “The Antiquary,’’ who asks, 
“what find you better or more honourable 
than age? Take the pre-eminence of it 
in everything; in an old friend, in old 
Yet the pre- 
ference should not be absolutely preferen- 
tial and exclusive. That is a fault that 
is as little to be admired as the opposite 
extreme of the craving for novelty; the 
one being perhaps a revulsion from the 
other. There are those who seem to hold 
that nothing new (especially in buildings) 
can be good; and this would almost seem 
to be the attitude of a writer in a church 
newspaper; who, in noting that Selby 
Abbey is to be re-opened after the restora- 
tion necessitated by the fire that occurred 
there three years ago, makes the following 
ingenuous remarks: “It is said that the 
Abbey has been restored to even more 
than its former beauty, and now stands 
as one of the classical architectural 
We do not know 
exactly how a restoration can be better 
than the original work, but Mr. Oldrid 
Scott, son of the famous Sir Gilbert, who 
has been the architect, appears to have 
been very successful.’? Why this quibble? 
There is no real contradiction of terms. 
We might just as reasonably say that we 
do not know exactly how a Gothic build- 
ing can be classical, but it would be a 
perversion of the author’s meaning. Is 
the writer one of those archeological en- 
thusiasts who would have the very blem- 
ishes of a building faithfully copied in the 
restoration? The mere question should 
resolve the writer’s problem, by remind- 
ing him that “the letter killeth’’?; but to 
it we would add that, given a «modern 
architect of the competency of Mr. Oldrid 
Scott, there are doubtless many details 
in which the old work could be undeni- 
ably improved. Surely, if knowledge and 
skill and refined perception are progres- 
sive, the modern architect must have an 
enormous advantage over his predecessors 
of centuries ago, in spite of the many 
countervailing influences; and therefore 
we are very ready to believe that Selby 
Abbey, as a matter of craftsmanship and 
pure esthetics, is now not only a more 
durable but a more beautiful building 
than it was before the fire. That it must 
long lack the antique historical charm 


| of the old building, and that it can néver 


be regarded as a true creation of this or 
of any other age, is a different matter; 
and yet, in spite of prescriptive restric- 
tions, it will bear, we suppose, a twentieth 
century touch that will render it for future 
generations an interesting though not 
a very characteristic relic of these our days. 


The date of the third International. Con- 
gress of School Hygiene has been post- 
poned to August 2nd to 7th, IQIO.. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS AND: 
RECENT MODIFICATIONS.—II,. 


(Continued from page 129, No. 758.) 


In the first part of this article, published 
in the issue of this journal for August 18th, 
we made some general remarks on the modi- 
fications recently made in the R.I.B.A. 
examinations, and treated in detail the ques- 
tions set in the historical papers of the In- 
termediate. We now propose to deal briefly 
with the “Science” subjects of this examina- 
tion, and then to turn to the Final. 

The last three papers of the Intermediate 
are not, in their relation to this article, so 
important as the first four, in that they have 
not been altered or modified in any way s$. 
but a few points of interest to the student 
preparing for the examination may be use- 
fully indicated in discussing the questions set. 
As before, we refer to the questions by num- 
ber only (a complete copy of them can be 
obtained from the secretary, No. 9, Conduit 
Street, W.,-for-rs.) 

Subject V.—Theoretical Construction : Oo 

Stresses, etc. 

Question 1.—This question is worth notice 
as emphasising a change which has for some 
time been taking place—the use of “rational” 
rather than the “empirical” formule which 
two or three years ago were the only ones re- 
quired. This method of calculation requires 
a little more insight into first principles, and' 
the importance given to it is undoubtedly am 
improvement. 

Question 2.—This question can be worked 
either by the same method as required in 
question 1, or by the common formula, but it 
1s well to notice that there is evidence of a 
growing necessity for refinement in calcula- 
tion in order to satisfy the examiners; can- 
didates should beware of getting into the 
habit of using stereotyped approximations in 
the dimensions of their steel work, otherwise. 
the exact fractional dimensions here set 
might lead to difficulties. 

Question 3.—Here again we find that it is. 
no longer sufficient, as it was for many years, 
to learn by ‘‘parrot” methods the outlines of 
the reciprocal diagrams to a few well-known 
roof-trusses ; one is liable to be asked to cal- 
culate the stresses in any simple triangulated’ 
structure by this graphic method, and to ex- 
plain clearly the method employed. 

Question 4.—This is an old question in a 
new form. Reference has frequently in the 
past been made to the reasons for the squar- 
ing of “‘d” in the ordinary empirical formula 
for beams of rectangular section—a know- 


ledge of principles as well as of facts must 


always be regarded as essential. 

Question 5.—This is, perhaps, a question 
involving knowledge of a more advanced’ 
character than is usual. One must be able 
to see how the position of a load may modify 
the stresses in a column so that part of it,. 
like a loaded beam, may be in tension, while 
the other part is in compression. There is 
also another difficulty, viz., practical con- 
siderations suggest cast metal for the 
“column” form, but the stresses involved 
seem rather to call for wrought steel ; much 
would depend on the size of the structure. 
In the answer the case for both materials 
should be argued, showing one’s knowledge 
of their characteristics, as no mere statement 
of one’s choice would satisfy the examiner. 

Question 6.—Needs little comment: it is a 
straightforward question of practical calcu- 
lation. It involves the inevitable sketch— 
practical drawing of steel work is one of the 
essentials for success in both examinations. 

Question 7.—This also is a question of 
simple calculation, involving a knowledge of 
strength of materials in common use. 

Questions 8 and 9.—These are both calcu- 
lated to show the power of observation and’ 
reasoning possessed by the candidate—they: 
are not questions which can be readily learnt 
from a text-book. 

Questions ro and 11 will present no diffhi- 
culties to the student who has been con- 
scientiously through his text-books. They 
differ materially from the last two in this re- 
spect, and show the necessity for a wider 
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scope of knowledge than has been required 
hitherto, and something more than is_ ob- 
tainable in the smaller text-books. 

Question 12 needs no comment. 

Question 13 is easy for one who under- 
stands how the ordinary formula for rect- 
angular beams is built up, and the real 
meaning of a “constant.” 4 

Questions 14 and 15 are both questions of 
quite the ordinary type—both are easily ob- 
tained from any text-book on the subject. 

On the whole the paper is not more difh- 
cult, perhaps, than usual, if one takes into 
consideration the unusual choice of ques- 
tions allowed. The first three were compul- 
sory, of the remaining twelve only four were 
to be attempted: presumably, as there is no 
indication of the number of marks allotted 
for each, they must each carry the same 
number of marks, though it is difficult to see 
how this can be so. It seems best to advise 
prospective candidates only to choose the 
very simple questions where they are unable 
to attempt those of a more ambitious nature. 


Subject VI.—De-_criptive Geometry. 


It is difficult to know what advice to give 
to candidates preparing in this subject. As 
a.general rule the same questions, with very 
slight modification, appear time after time. 
An analysis of past papers shows that a 
knowledge of about ten types of questions is 
sufficient to ensure success, Text-book 
geometry is not encouraged, but rather the 
practical geometry involved in the usual 
office drawings of roofs and such-like iso- 
metrical sketches of details constructive and 
otherwise, and simple mensuration. The 
present paper is no exception. 

Subject VII—Elementary Applied Construc 
tioa: the Nature and Use of Ordinary 
Building Materials. 

Generally, it may be said that the latter 
part of the subject receives as a rule but 
scant attention—in this paper the “‘nature’’ 
of building materials is not touched upon 
in any question, but none the less is would 
never be safe for a candidate to fail to study 
this branch of the subject in all usual build- 
ing materials—but such study should be 
largely a practical study—the more scientific 
knowledge is required only of the final can- 
didates. All the questions may be said, in 
a sense, to involve a knowledge of the use 
of materials, and most of the common build- 
ing trades are represented. 

Question I. covers a great deal of ground, 
and principally needs quick freehand 
sketches—descriptive matter should be very 
concise. 

Questions 2 and 3 are both working detail 
drawings, and such as any assistant might 


be required to make in the course of the day’s 
work. Both involve some knowledge of by- 
laws or Building Act. : 

Question 4 is of 
answered from 
construction. 

Questions 5 and 6 are of more advanced 
type, and. need some individual thought and 
treatment. It would be difficult to find an 
answer in any text-book, but they should 
present no difficulties to an_ intelligent 
student with some power and opportunities 
of observation. 

There was here no choice of questions ; 
every candidate was expected to answer all 
of them. 


FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATION. 


We now come to the questions set in the 
Final examiation, and in this case the 
modification was confined entirely to sub- 
ject II., the historical papers. The actual 
comparison of the paper set this year with 
those of recent years will be dealt with in the 
order of the subjects. 


usual type, easily 
a text-book on elementary 


Subject I.—Design. 


The Design subject this year was a very 
interesting one and gave a good deal of scope 
to those whose experience was chiefly de- 
rived from country domestic work. The 
tendency was to elaborate the plan into an 
institution rather than a block of homes, 
worked upon village lines, as far as possible, 
which was probably the examiner’s inten- 
tion. This inference is drawn from the fact 
that a block plan was asked for, probably to 
indicate the relation of one such house with 
the others of a group, although for such a 
purpose the scale asked for was inconven- 
iently large. The dormitories (for about 10 
children each, allowing about 4oft. super. 
for each child), with the necessary offices, 
were the settling factors of the plan, and the 
aspect of the principal rooms should have 
been carefully considered and indicated ; the 
details should have been simple. The chief 
complaint in the design subject is always 
want of time, but this should not be felt so 
acutely if those sitting would practise de- 
signing small subjects beforehand, ponder 
carefully the problem when it is announced 
some days before the examination, getting 
up any technicalities that the particular 
problem may contain, and also suitable de- 
tail for the style they mean to adopt, which 
can in almost all cases be settled beforehand, 
and which is not likely to be overridden by 
the conditions. On the other hand, it is 
almost as great a mistake to have a stereo- 
typed plan in one’s mind before the examina- 
tion, as such a plan is more than likely to 


be rendered entirely useless by the further 
particulars given in the examination room, 
and often becomes more a ‘hindrance than 
otherwise. It cannot be too often impressed 
upon those taking the examination that this 


is the most vital subject of all, and that 
success is hardly possible without a good 
deal of experience in planning; the same 


remark applies to the sketch perspective re- 
quired. Although only a sketch, it should in- 
dicate a familiarity with the science of per- 
spective, and this cannot be attained by 
merely setting up one or two perspectives 
previous to taking the examination. A cer- 
tain proportion of candidates seem inclined 
to omit it altogether, but this is a mistake, 
as no opportunity of making marks should 
beslost. 


Subject I1.—The Principles of Architecture : 
their Theory and Application. 


The nature of the first part of the subject 
came as rather a surprise probably to the 
majority, as it contained no question of a 
definitely historical nature, although all the 
questions involved a knowledge of prin- 
ciples that must of course be based upon 
precedent, and which must thus involve a 
sound general knowledge of the architec- 
tural styles as exemplified in the more im- 
portant buildings in those styles. As in the 
Intermediate, so in the Final, the examiners 
are endeavouring to encourage the critical 
faculty, to emphasise the fact to which Mr. 
Blomfield calls attention in his new book, 
“The Mistress Art,” viz., that ‘‘It is more pro- 
fitable, even if much more difficult, to search 
out the message that each generation has to 
offer in its turn, even though the language is 
strange and its accent seems unmusical,” or 
again, ‘‘study, with a mind alert for all sug- 
gestions that may bear on modern practice, 
and with a keen sense for those underlying 
strains of thought and feeling by which they 
attach themselves to the art that went before: 
and to that which followed.” Indeed, tis 
book should be read by all intending candi: 
dates, as well as Mr. Belcher’s ‘“‘Essentials im 
Architecture.” 

Dealing with the paper question by ques- 
tion, we find that the candidates were required 
to answer only three out of the five ques- 
tions, a very fair and, as we venture to think, 
wise precedent. The first question as to the 
architectural reason for the fléche as at 
Amiens, was probably the one that appealed 
most to the men whose studies had beem 
mostly confined to Gothic work. The value 
of the feature was constructionally to avoid 
the awkward junction of the nave and tran- 
sept roofs and aesthetically to give ‘‘unity’” 
to the whole composition by a central verti- 
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FROM A SKETCH BY C. WONTNER SMITH, A.R.I.B.A. 


Charlton Abbots Manor House is a stone building of typical Gloucestershire design of the seventeenth certury, built on the ‘side of a steep hill out of 
waich it seems to grow. The sketch was taken during the recent excursion of the Architectural Association to Cheltenham and district, and is reproduced 
by permission from the ‘Architectural Association Journal.” .,. 
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FRONT DOORWAY, NO, 4, 
No. 4 possesses the most beautiful of all the doorways in Cheyne Walk. 


Photo: F. R. Taylor. 


CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA 


It consists of an elaborate hocd 


with carved brackets which overshadow two fine Corinthian pilasters with boldly traced foliage. 
(Reproduced, by permission, from “* The Survey of London—Chelsea.’’) 


cal “‘rallying”’ point, just as was so often done 
in England by the central tower as at 
Chichester, Worcester, Gloucester, and many 
other cathedral churches. Such a feature is 
practically necessitated on a cruciform plan, 
and the need is supplied by the domes of 
such buildings as the Pantheon, Paris, and 
St, Paul’s, London. It must, however, only 
be used where the “motif” is unity or ver- 
ticality, rather than continuity or horizon- 
tality ; for*instance, one can imagine a fléche 
upon such a building as the Banquetting 
Hall, Whitehall, or, more unholy thought 
still, upon the Parthenon, as striking an ut- 
terly false note and throwing the whole de- 
sign out of harmony, and destroying the 
repose of these buildings. 

Mr. Belcher, in his book already men- 
tioned, cites the Temple of Neptune at 
Paestum, the Gran’ Guardia Vecchia at 
Verona, and the interior of the Accademia 
delle Bell’ Arti, Florence, as being examples 
of the quality of Repose in Buildings, and 
perhaps the river front of our own Somerset 
House might well be given. It will be seen 
by these examples that the quality is ob- 
tained by strong horizontal lines, especially 
as regards skyline, and a continuity gained 
by the repetition of any vertical features, 
and internally by broad simple treatments 
with an entire absence of “fussy,” ‘“‘busy” 
detail. 

Dealing with the third question one might 


‘ 


say that the quality of strength is generally 
expressed architecturally by general pyra- 
midal form, by battering of the lower storey 
or abutments, by massing of supports, es- 
pecially in the lower portions of the design, 
by largeness and heaviness of material em- 
phasised by rustication, channelling, heavy 
keystones, etc. Old Newgate and the Ric- 
cardi Palace are those most often cited; the 
west front of St. Mary Woolnoth © also 
expresses a good deal of strength. 

The fourth question is a somewhat strange 
one; we have been unable to find any “well- 
known” example of a stone ashlar faced 
building with brick dressings. Certainly 
such a use of materials would be inde- 
fensible under ordinary circumstances, since 
it would be the binding in of the stronger 


and larger by. the weaker and smaller 
materials. If the term ashlar-faced had not 
been used, the brick-quoined  flint-built 


buildings of East Anglia might have been 
given, but in these the use is justified by the 
absence of the objection just quoted. 

In the last question we should say that 
scale is given by ashlar as compared with 
thin coursed rubble. Ashlar work also gives 
a lighter tone to building, and, generally 
speaking, a broader, more restful, and more 
dignified expression. Ashlar would there- 
fore be used where these qualities were de- 
sirable. Where the scale of the building is 
small, as in most Gothic work, the smaller 


material would be more suitable, but it de- 
pends very much upon the feeling of the de- 
sign, and should have been illustrated by a 
sketch, showing at a glance the character of 
the design suggested for the use of each 
material. 

The subject of the afternoon’s essay, viz., 
“A brief historical and descriptive thesis of 
the constructive and decorative principles 
governing the orders as used in the great 
Classic and Renaissance buildings,” was a 
very fair one; every candidate should have 
made a good show. The tendency was to 
describe the individual building rather than 
the principles illustrated thereby. The 
orderly manipulation of the various divisions 
of the subject would be sure to gain many 
marks, and should be carefully guarded by 
the preparation of an outline before starting 
to write the thesis proper. For instance, the 
subject would naturally divide itself into the 
Greek, Roman, Early (or constructional) and 
Late (or pedantic) use of the Orders, and 
each sub-division would then be treated from 
the constructional first, and then from the 
decorative point of view. 

It will be seen from the above notes that 
the need for historical knowledge is by no 
means reduced by the modifications. In 
answering the above papers many sketches 
of and reference to historical buildings were 
necessary, but they are to be studied as a 
whole, and the course of development and its 
causes must be studied in a far broader way 
than can be done from the, until recently, 
accepted text-books, or than was necessary 
when disjointed details were asked from cer- 
tain well-defined buildings of a_ particular 
style. It only emphasises the need either for 
attending the recognised schools, which are 
all now in touch with this more hopeful 
training of the architects of the future, or of 
at least following the reports of lectures and 
papers given thereat, and of being generally 
familiar with the most modern thoughts upon 
the subject. 

We have thought it advisable to dwell 
somewhat fully on the ‘‘Art” side of the 
Final, as it is in this part only that the modi- 
fication has been made. Upon the remaining 
subjects we propose only to give.a few notes 
of advice as to the best methods of prepara- 
tion. 

For Subject III.—the Nature and Proper- 
ties of Building Materials—we should say 
that a careful study and analysis of the 
usual text-books, coupled with the ever-im- 
portant observation of. practical work, could 
hardly fail to ensure success. [Failure is 
principally due to the lack of knowledge how 
to read for an examination. The purpose 
of such reading must always be kept in view, 
and annotation is the keynote of success. In 
a secondary sense it is important to keep an 
eye on modern inventions and improvements, 
and not to despise ‘catalogues.’ Natural 
materials can generally be studied in the 
larger towns at geological museums; and it 
is well worth while to spend a few hours in 
this way. 

Subject [V.—The Arrangement and Con: 
struction of Buildings in Relation to Health. 

In this subject, as is usually the case, the 
chief question -was a system of drainage in 
plan and detail. This would present no 
difficulties to the majority, but it neverthe- 
less offers opportunities of economy in de- 
sign and for the display of a knowledge of 
modern appliances. 

The two compulsory questions dealt with 
this subject, and of the remaining eight only 
three were to be attempted, and it is there- 
fore hard to see how any candidates who had 
prepared for the examination could fail, but 
the fact is generally fairly clear that failure 
is often due, not to the lack of knowledge, 
but to lack of practice in putting it on paper 
in a manner satisfactory to an examiner. 

All the remaining questions were fairly 
calculated to bring out a knowledge which 
should be regarded as essential to any archi- 
tect, and, as is usually the case in this sub- 
ject, they mostly deal with practical re- 
quirements rather than with principles. 
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CHARMING CHELSEA.* 


In spite of its glooms and grime, and of its 
many mean streets and sordid suggestions, 
Chelsea, on the whole, is a charming place. 
Its baser elements serve but as a foil to the 
quaintness and the beauty that have survived 
the many vicissitudes to which in latter days 
the parish has been subjected. It is not for 
nothing that Chelsea has been and still is a 
chosen abode of authors, artists, and other 
persons of refined taste. “To live here, as 
the writer has done, not far from the Old 
Church and the river, is to understand how 
strong its hold can still be upon the affec- 
tions—it is borne in upon one, intimately and 
irresistibly. The story of its illustrious men 
and women may kindle the imagination, but 
it is its atmosphere—the subtle effect of its 
history—that will be felt most. Chelsea is 
responsive to one’s moods; it is a place 
where one cannot remain long a stranger, for 
it takes one into its confidence, as do all 
places which have been the scene of cen- 
turies of human effort, tempered by just 
such a quiet unchanging influence as that of 
the broad river which flows still, as it used 
to flow, by the time-worn village street. It 
is this atmosphere that makes Chelsea what 
it is, in spite of the loss of its ancient palaces, 
its low river-wall, its river stairs, boats, and 
summer-houses, and many of its most beauti- 
ful rows of humbler homes.” 

It is in this sympathetic spirit that Mr. 
Walter H. Godfrey has approached his oner- 
ous but enviable task of making the survey 


*The Parish of Chelsea (Part I). By Walter H- 
Godfrey, Architect, being the Second Volume of the 
Survey of London, and the Eleventh Publication, of 
the Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of 
Greater London. Published by the Committee, 23, 
Old Queen Street, Westminster, and to be obtained 
from B.T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W C. 
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of Chelsea, and, with the help of active 
members of the Committee of the Memorials 
of Greater London, of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a member, he has produced a 
really fascinating book, which, as a record 
that must necessarily endure long after the 
objects it describes have ceased to exist, will 
be of immense service to many a future his- 
torian. That Mr. Godfrey should have de- 
scribed and appreciated with the acumen of 
a trained architect the external and internal 
features of notable buildings and their ad- 
juncts is only what would have _ been 
expected ; but that he should have searched 
the archives with the perseverance and eru- 
dition of a seasoned antiquarian would be 
little short of astonishing if one were not 
aware that the combination of these qualifica- 
tions is, after all, happily not rare, although 
it is but seldom found of such intensity in 
both kinds. 

The book contains eighty-seven pages of 
the crude spirit of history, in which the essen- 
tial data are massed together without the 
addition of an unessential phrase, and yet 
have been somehow rendered quite read- 
able. There are ninety-four plates, mostly 
from photographs of varying degrees of 
merit, but including a few measured draw- 
ings that are without exception excellent; 


_ and there are, besides, eleven illustrations in 


the text, and twenty-one heraldic engravings. 
Mr. Godfrey has himself contributed several 
of the drawings, as well as the folding map 
that forms the preface. The pictures are of 
almost exclusively architectural interest, not 
excepting the several interesting specimens 
of old lead work, and the handsome iron- 
work gates and grilles. As Mr. Godfrey 
states in his preface, the buildings are in the 
main of eighteenth century date, or a few 
years older, and they owe their existence 
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These gates ha ean interesting history. 


GATES, NO. 5, CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA. 


chiefly to two events in Chelsea history: the 
one, the completion of the Royal Hospital in 
1691, whence sprang Paradise Row ; and the 
other, the purchase of the Manor by Sir 
Hans Sloane, which gave us the charming 
houses in Cheyne Walk. 

Of the three illustrations which we are 
permitted to reproduce, that showing the 
gates at No. 5, Cheyne Walk, is associated 
with some rather curious speculations as to 
the origin of the gates. ‘These gates,” says 
Mr. Godfrey, ‘‘are somewhat of a puzzle, for 
at first sight their size and importance seem 
incongruous when compared with the modest 
dimensions of the building. The three gates 
occupy the full length of the frontage, that 
in the centre being divided from the two 
smaller ones by fine brick piers surmounted 
by a good stone cornice and vases of quite 
exceptional excellence. The piers seem to 
have been designed for large double gates ; 
they are 11ft. apart, and would take two gates 
each 4ft. wide, as well as the wrought-iron 
panels or pilasters. The pilasters are here 
placed on each side of the single gate, and 
the rest of the space is made out with: plain 
railings. The wrought-iron scroll-work which 
crowns the gate and railings includes two 
charming lamp-stands and a monogram of 
interlacing initials. The two smaller -gates 
have each some simple scroll-work upon the 
bar under which they open. The first doubt 
that naturally arises in the mind—as to. the 
reason for a large centre gate and two small 
ones in front of so confined a forecourt which 
gives access to a house whose entrance door 
is not central but placed at the extreme left— 
is partly dispelled by Mr. William Ascroft, 
who has made the following note: -‘The 
doors were originally in the centre, opening 
into a large hall, now the dining-room. The 
approach was by a wide flight of steps with 
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Photo: A. H. Blake. 


They were obviously not made for the position which they now occupy; and they seem to correspond with designs. 


found in the archives of the Moravians at Herrnhutt, of gates at Lindsey House, as renovated by Count Zinzendorf in 1750. 
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MONOGRAM RAILING AT QUEEN’S HOUSE, CHELSEA. 


DRAWN BY EDMUND L. WRATTEN. 


The centre part of this railing is entirely composed of the letters RC, written backwards and forwards. 
The masks are finely cast. 


stone balusters and low wall. The pave- 
ment was of tesselated marble, the larger 
squares white, the smaller black, some pieces 
of which may still be seen at the gate.’ The 
central door,’ Mr. Godfrey comments, 
“would certainly make the gates seem less 
meaningless, but the latter would even then 
be quite inappropriate to the size of the 
house. It seems probable, too, that the 
former position of the door in the centre was 
in itself an innovation, since there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the plan of No. 5 was an 
exception among its fellows in the Walk.” 
Mr. Godfrey therefore suggests that ‘“‘the 
same occupant of the house, whose ambition 


required a central doorway and a large hall, . 


effected the transfer of these three gates and 
piers from some larger mansion to give 
greater distinction to his home.” Whence 
the gates came nothing is certainly known, 
but Mr. E. L. Meinertzhagen’ has put for- 
ward an exceedingly interesting suggestion. 
In the Moravian archives at Herrnhutt ‘in 
Saxony are preserved certain drawings’ of 
Lindsey House, Chelsea, as renovated by 
Count Zinzendorf in 1750. In Mr. J. J. Eng- 
land’s careful drawings from the originals, 
published in his account of the Moravian 
Settlements, some fine iron gates are shown 
on the river front, which bear a striking 
general resemblance to those at present be- 
fore No. 5. These gates are no longer at 
Lindsey House, and M. Meinertzhagen sup- 
poses that they may have been bought by a 
resident of Chelsea who lived so near, at the 
time of the relinquishment of the property by 
the Morayians—about 1750. 

The monogram railing here shown, as 
drawn by Mr. Edmund L. Wratten, is from 
Queen’s House, No. 16, Cheyne Walk, 
formerly known as Tudor House, where it 
occupies the position of the plain rail over 
the large centre window. The interlacing 
initials RC are very ingeniously adapted to 
the space by writing them both backwards 
and forwards. The finely cast masks are 
noteworthy. Queen’s House is rich in iron- 
work, and has some beautiful little iron 
balconies: but the monogram railing, al- 
though apparently of the same period as the 
house, which was built in 1717, was the for- 
tunate “find” of a recent tenant. 

The doorway of No. 4, Cheyne Walk, here 
shown, Mr. Godfrey esteems as the most 
beautiful of all in that row. “It consists of 
an elaborate hood, with carved brackets that 
overshadow two fine ‘Corinthian pilasters 
with boldly traced foliage.’’ Its date is prob- 
ably 1718. Through this doorway ‘George 
Eliot”? entered as tenant on December 3rd, 
1880 ; and through it her body was borne to 
the grave ere the close of the selfsame month. 

The author and his helpers are to be sin- 
cerely congratulated on a very estimable and 
substantial addition to the literature of topo- 
graphy. The society that can produce such 
books needs no further. afologia. It has 
fully justified its existence. 


THE WIDENING OF BLACK- 
FRIARS BRIDGE. 


The widened Blackfriars Bridge over the 
Thames was formally taken over from the 


contractors by the Corporation of Lon- 
don on August 31st, and was form- 
ally opened on September 14th. The 
work of widening the bridge has been 
in progress since February, 1907, and 
has proceeded uninterruptedly since that 
date. The contract for the whole of 


the work was placed with Sir William Arrol 
and Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, and the bridge 
was to be completely finished ready for 
trafic by February, 1910. So expeditiously 
has the work been carried out, that it has 
been finished about six months ahead of 
time, and within the estimated cost; and 
this excellent record has been made notwith- 
standing that the additional work for the 
tramways was undertaken by the firm on 
the understanding that it would not interfere 
with the completion of the main contract. 
It was the original intention of the Cor- 
poration to lay the tramway tracks after 
the main contract was completed. This is 
a record in ~bridge-building, and the credit- 
able performance is due to the excellent 
arrangements and foresight displayed by Sir 
Wiliam Arrol and Co., Ltd. 
The First Bridge. 

A bridge over the Thames has existed on 
this site for 140 years. The first bridge was 
an elegant stone structure of nine arches, 
from designs by Mr. Robert Mylne. The 
foundation stone was laid on October 31st, 
1760, and the bridge was completed in 1769. 
The completed bridge cost £166,217, of 
which £13,377 was for the approaches and 
arching over the Fleet Ditch. The increased 
flow of the river, consequent on the re- 
moval of old London Bridge, caused in- 
creased scour in the vicinity of old Black- 
friars Bridge, and undermined the founda- 
tions. 

f{ The Present Bridge, 
as it existed until the spring of 1907, was 
designed by Mr. Joseph Cubitt, and was the 
selected design in an open competition. The 
work was begun in June, 1864, and the 
bridge was opened on November 6th, 1869. 
The total cost was £269,000. 

The bridge has a total length between 
abutments of g22ft., and is divided into five 
spans, the two abutment spans being 15sft., 
the two intermediate spans 174ft. sins., and 
the centre span 186ft. sins. The two centre 
piers are 18ft. 2ins. wide at the springing, 
and the intermediate piers are 2oft. 6ins. 
wide. The clear width between parapets 
was 75ft. 

Particulars of the Widening. 

Each of the piers is founded upon six in- 
dependent wrought-iron caissons, four of 
which are rectangular in shape, and the 
two outer ones are curved to a radius to ap- 
proximate the form of the cutwater. The 


caissons were sunk into the clay, with 
spaces of 3ft. between them, which were 
afterwards cleaned out and filled with con- 
crete. The piers are built of granite ashlar 
with brickwork hearting, and have cutwaters 
ornamented with polished red _ granite 
columns having Portland stone _ pedi- 
ments and capitals. The abutments, which 
have a total thickness of about 4oft., were 
built within coffer dams upon concrete 
foundations. They are formed of concrete 
and brickwork, and faced with granite ash- 
lar. 

Each span consisted of nine wrought-iron 
arched ribs spaced about oft. apart, with 
suitable cross bracing between them. The 
ribs supported floor girders upon braced 
spandrils. The granite setts of the roadway 
and paving of the footways are supported 
upon concrete resting upon buckled plates. 
The ornamental spandrils of the outer ribs 
are of cast-iron, to which an ornate fascia is 
bolted at the footway level. The parapet 
is of ornamental cast-iron. 

The desire of the London County Council 
to run their southern electric trams over the 
river to relieve the congestion at their ter- 
mini at the bridges led the Corporation of 
the City of London, under whose jurisdic- 
tion the bridge is, to apply to Parliament 
for permission to widen the bridge to link 
up the trams on the Embankment with those 
on the south side of the river. The engineers 
for this work were the late Sir Benjamin 
Baker, K.C.B.; K°C.M.Gs Jandy) Miseebasil 
Mott, M.Inst.C.E. 

The work involved increasing the width 
of the roadway of the bridge from 43ft. to 
73ft., providing a large curved approach from 
the Embankment to the north span, and lay- 
ing a double line of electric tramway on the 
new portion of the road. 


How the Work was Done. 


The existing abutments and piers had to 
be extended 3o0ft. westwards. The extended 
piers were founded upon heart-shaped cais- 
sons, which fitted the existing cutwater cais- 
sons. These caissons were built over their 
final position, and lowered to the bed of the 
river. They were sunk under air-pressure 
into the clay and were filled with concrete 
during the process. A space of r12ins. left 
between the old and new caissons was 
cleaned out and filled with concrete. The 
masonry of the pier was then built up in- 
side temporary caissons which were bolted 
to the permanent caissons. The cutwaters 
and ornamental masonry were removed from 
the old piers and re-erected on the extended 
piers. Special care had to be taken with 
the north abutment, on account of the prox- 
imity of the Metropolitan Railway tunnels. 
The new foundations were sunk lower than 
the old foundations of the adjacent works. 
The original intention was to sink one large 
caisson, but before beginning the work it 
was decided to divide the caisson into three 
parts to reduce the risk, and to drive a line 
of cast-iron sheet piling close to the under- 
ground railway to a depth beyond the level 
of the new foundations. After the caissons 
were sunk and filled with concrete, they 
were loaded with rails to produce a greater 
compression on the soil than was possible 
from the permanent load. The operations 
were successfully carried out without any 
disturbance to the existing works. The 
curve on the underground railway caused the 
extended abutment to be reduced in width, 
and the stability was maintained by build- 
ing cast-iron blocks instead of brickwork 
into the abutment. <A steel skewback girder 
to distribute the thrust of the arched ribs 
was provided at the springing level, and was 


securely bolted to the abutment founda- 
tions. 
The south abutment was built within a 


coffer dam. No staging was permitted in 
the river except round the piers and at the 
north span. The steelwork of the north 
span was built upon centering supported 
upon this staging. It was a condition of 
the contract that the existing face ribs, with 
their cast iron spandrils- and parapets, 
should be removed and re-erected as the 
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The work involved increasing the width of the roadway of the bridge from 42ft. to 73ft.. providing a large curved approach from the Embankment to the north 


span, and laying a double line of electric tramway on the new portion of the road. 


face ribs of the widened bridge. This was 
done by means of an overhead traveller, 
which was built over each face rib after the 
piers had been extended. By means of sus- 
penders from the traveller passing under the 
rib, the complete rib with the cast-iron 
spandrils and parapets was lifted from its 
bearings and traversed 3oft. westwards and 
lowered into its final position. The rib was 
steadied by transverse girders, which were 
secured to the face rib at one end and 
passed through suitable slippers on the last 
remaining rib of the old bridge. After the 
face rib was in position, these cross girders 
were secured to the ribs on each side of the 
3oft. gap, and served as staging upon which 
to erect the three new steel ribs of the 
widened bridge. 

,In moving the face ribs to their new posi- 
tion, care was taken to transfer them in the 
order which would produce the least un- 
balanced thrusts upon the new piers. 

The successful completion of this work so 
much within the contract time is a matter 
of congratulation to the Corporation of the 
City of London, the engineers, and Sir Wil- 
liam Arrol and Co., Limited. 


The Bridge Reopened. 


The bridge was thrown open for traffic on 
Tuesday, September 14th. The occasion was 
rendered more important by the opening at 
the same time of the London County Coun- 
cil’s tramway service across the bridge, 
which is now the widest bridge in London, 
having a width of rosft. between the para- 
pets, instead of 75ft. as formerly. The work 
of partial reconstruction has been carried 
out at a cost of £203,000. 

The ceremony aroused much popular in- 
terest, and great crowds assembled, both at 
the north and the south approaches, to see 
the passage of the first tramcars across the 
bridge. Among those present were Mr. John 
Burns, M.P., Dr. Macnamara, M.P., Mr. T. 
McKinnon Wood, M.P., Lord Michelham, 
Sir William Arrol, Mr. Basil Mott (the en- 
gineer under whose directions the bridge 


has been widened), Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P., 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn. 

The Lord Mayor said that when this 
bridge and the other bridges over the 
Thames were first erected, the traffic prob- 
lems of the metropolis were either non- 
existent or were far different from what 
they are to-day. The tramway system had 
not come into operation, the Thames Em- 
bankment had not been completed, and 
motor traction was unknown. Consequently 
the bridges of London had gradually be- 
come hopelessly inadequate for the altered 
methods of locomotion. In these circum- 
stances, the Corporation, acting through 
their Bridge House Estates Committee, as- 
sented to the request of the London County 
Council to widen this bridge to admit of the 
passage of their tramways over it, and the 
Corporation and the Council were there in 
happy unison to celebrate the completion of 
a work so beneficial to the metropolis. By 
the efficiency of the engineers and contrac- 
tors, the undertaking had been completed 
some months in advance of the contract 
time. No delay in reopening the bridge had 


arisen, for the work was only absolutely 
finished the night before. 
The Lord Mayor then walked into the 


roadway and removed a crimson cord which 
had been stretched across the new portion ot 
the bridge. 

Afterwards Mr. Deputy Algar, on behalf 
of the committee, presented to the Lord 
Mayor a silver rose-water dish, upon the 
surface of which was engraved a representa- 
tion of the widened bridge, together with an 
inscription. 


A few moments later a_ gaily-decorated 
tramcar, driven by Mr. A. L. C. Fell, the 
chief officer of the London County Council 
tramways, approached from the terminus at 
John Carpenter Street. Within it were Sir 
Melvill Beachcroft (Chairman of the Coun- 
cil), and the following members :—Sir John 
McDougall, Mr. Evan Spicer, Mr. W. R. W. 
Peel, M.P., Mr. A. Shirley Benn (Chairman 


Sir William Arrol and Co., are the contractors. 


of the Highways Committee), Captain Hemp- 
hill, Mr. H. J. Glanville, and Mr. J. Lort- 
Willams, with Mr. G. L. Gomme. (Clerk 
of the Council). The car came to a stand- 
still in front of the Lord Mayor, and the 
passengers alighted. 

Sir Melvill Beachcroft, addressing the 
Lord Mayor, said that at the instance of the 
London County Council and its Highways 
Committee, as representing the Tramways 
Authority for London, he was deputed to 
ask permission for the cars to pass over the 
newly widened Blackfriars Bridge. In mak- 
ing this request he desired to say how sen- 
sible the County Council was of the great 
assistance which the Corporation of Lon- 
don had afforded the inhabitants of Lon- 
don by rendering possible the passage of 
tramcars by means of the widened bridge. 
The opening of the bridge for the tramway 
would relieve the congestion of traffic in 
Blackfriars Road, which had long been a 
source of danger and discomfort to travel- 
lers, and would add another invaluable link 
between the Council northern and southern 
tramways—a work the importance of which 
in its relation to the problem of London 
trafic could not be over-estimated. 

The Lord Mayor said that this was one of 
those requests which were granted as soon 
as asked, and he had great pleasure in giv- 
ing the desired assent. 

Sir Melvill Beachcroft thanked the Lord 
Mayor, and invited him, together with the 
Sheriffs and other members of the party, to 
enter the car and travel across the bridge in 
it. 

The Lord Mayor accepted the invitation, 
and himself drove the car across the bridge 
and back again to the pavilion. Four other 
cars, filled, like the first, with the guests of 
the Council, also made the journey, amid 
the cheers of the people. 

In the course of the afternoon througl 
services of cars along the Embankment and 
across Blackfriars and Westminster bridges 
were begun. 
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NOTES ON PAINTING AND 


DECORATION. 


By Arthur Seymour Jennings. 


Purity of Pigments. 

In discussing the question of the purity 
of colours, one is apt to get into difficulties 
unless great care is exercised, because, as 
a matter of fact, in the case of many colours, 
no standard of purity really exists. Take 
Brunswick green for example. Here we 
have a colour which is made up of a mix- 
ture of chrome yellow and Prussian blue, 
both being precipitated together on a_ suit- 
able base, which is usually either gypsum or 
lbarytes. The percentage of actual colouring 
matter varies largely in different makes, and 
‘an average sample of good Brunswick green 
should contain at least 25 per cent. “But 
why,” one might ask, “is so large a pro 
portion of white base allowed in the case 
of this green, when it is looked upon as be- 
ing so objectionable in other colours?” The 
answer is simple. These greens are very 
rarely used for tinting (i.e., mixed with 
white), but are employed as “body colours.” 
That is, they are used without admixture, 
unless it be the addition of a little umber 
or sienna to correct the shade. For this 
reason there would be no particular bene- 
fit in using a pure colour; in fact, there 
would be a loss, for while the pure pig- 
ment might cover a little better than the one 
struck on a base, the small advantage would 
certainly not compensate for the increased 
price. When green is required for tinting, 
however, those which are strictly pure will 
be found to be the most economical, and 
therefore preferable. 

It must not be thought that if chrome 
green, made only of pure chrome yellow and 
Prussian blue, were used, it would be more 
durable or lasting than one precipitated on 
a base, in the manner suggested. It would 
probably not last so long under ordinary 
conditions, because the inert base would be 
absent, while all of the colour itself would 
be subject to the influences which affect 
chrome yellow (such as sulphuretted hydro- 
gen) or Prussian blue (such as alkali), both 
of which equally affects the two when they 
are made up together to form green. lf 
there is a base of 57 per cent. of gypsum or 
barytes, it will not be affected by those 
agencies. A consideration of all the facts 
mentioned will clearly indicate that purity in 
paints is not always an unmixed blessing. 


Harmless Sophistication of Paints. 

The average paint user, whether he be 
painter, property owner, engineer, or archi- 
tect, is inclined to look upon both barytes 
and gypsum as adulterants pure and simple, 
which greatly lower the value of a paint 
and render it liable to peel, crack, blister, 
and ‘“‘go wrong’’ generally. But this is all 
nonsense; there are many thousands of 
tons of the minerals mentioned that are used 
in paint every year without the slightest de- 
triment to its lasting qualities. If barytes 
only possessed body or opacity in the same 
degree as white lead, it would make an in- 
finitely better paint than that much lauded 
but poisonous pigment. As barytes is de- 
ficient in body, it is necessary to use it with 
care and in comparatively small proportions. 
It should be fully understood that in these 
remarks there is no intention to justify its 
use’ in pigments which are sold as pure. If 
one orders pure white lead one expects to 
get it, and no sophistry as to a little barytes 
actually helping the durability can be ac- 
cepted. We all want to receive what we 
pay for. Those who imagine that gypsum 
or calcium sulphate cannot be used under 
any, conditions as a paint, should take the 
‘case of Venetian red, which often consists of 
from 60 to 80 per cent. of gypsum, the re- 
mainder being chiefly ferric oxide. Yet this 
description of red is most durable, and it is 
largely employed for painting railway car- 
tiages. In such a position a paint is of 
‘course subject to the most severe tests, not 


only because of the sand, dust, and clinkers 
from the engine, which are directed against 
it, but because of the very frequent washing 
and scrubbing of the surface of the paint, 
which is essential in this class of work. 


The Conservative Workman. 


Steel wool, which was introduced into this 
country some few years since, to take the 
place of sandpaper, or, to use the more ap- 
propriate term, “glasspaper,’’ does not ap- 
pear to have succeeded so well as its merits 
led one to expect. This material consists of 
very fine shreds of steel, which are used in 
an irregular bunch-like cotton waste, but 
with this difference, each of the fine shreds 
has a very sharp edge, and by means of a 
bunch of the “wool,” paint work may be 
rubbed down to a smooth surface in much 
less time than it could possibly be done 
with glasspaper. ‘‘Why then,” it may be 
asked, “did not the steel wool succeed?” 
Simply because it is necessary for the oper- 
ator in using it to wear gloves, so as to pro- 
tect the hands, and this the workmen refused 
to do. It is certain that the average Eng- 
lish workman is deplorably conservative in 
his methods, and hesitates long before 
adopting any improvement, however great, 
which necessitates some variation in the 
method of applying his materials or doing 
his work, and inventors and manufacturers 
know this often to their cost. Take for ex- 
ample an ingenious little machine of Ameri- 
can origin which is intended to expedite the 
trimming of the margins from wall paper. 
It consists simply of a long steel straight 
edge, affixed to the edge of a table, and the 
actual cutting is done by means of a long 
sharp-edged knife, wuich really forms, when 
combined with the straight edge, a length- 
ened pair of scissors. Now. in actual work- 
ing the paper is first pasted—a practice al- 
most universal in America—the paper is then 
folded over, so that two pasted surfaces 
meet, and then the cutting through the two 
thicknesses of paper is done easily enough. 
This wall-paper trimmer has had a good 
sale, but the great obstacle to its general 
adoption is this—the workmen refuse to cut 
the paper after it is pasted. They had been 
in the habit all their lives of cutting the 
paper dry, and they would prefer—or at 
least some of them would—to be out of 
work rather than to change their methods, 
although it would only involve a couple of 
hours’ close application to become quite ex- 
pert with the new method. One is reminded 
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of the old joke of the ‘‘super” at a theatrical 
rehearsal, who was told that he must enter 
the stage from the opposite side, and who 
exclaimed in great distress, ““My word! More 
study !” 


Preference for ‘‘the Mixture as Before.” 


In painters’ materials the same condition 
of things exists to-day. Manufacturers 
with their elaborate laboratories make ex- 
pensive investigations and experiments, often 
extending over years, and eventually place 
on the market something which it is abun- 
dantly clear is a great improvement upon 
that which has been previously used. The 
employer may be persuaded to try the new 
material, but the workmen as a rule con- 
demn it without mercy, for the only reason 
that it is not to be used precisely in the 
same way as the material has been in the 
habit of using. One would think that 
washable water paints had now been sold 
and used long enough to have proved theix 
vast superiority to ordinary distemper. Yet, 
it is probably no exaggeration to say that 
nine out of ten journeymen painters, if 
closely questioned, would condemn the im- 
proved article and vote in favour of the old- 
fashioned distemper, with all its smell and 
other objections. ‘I don’t believe in them 
new fangled water paints,’ is the remark 
that has often been made to me. And en- 
quiry has shown that those who have ob- 
jected to them have either never actually 
used them at all, or, if they have, have 
failed to follow the plain directions laid 
down for their use. ; 


New Wallpaper Designs. 

There are some exceptionally handsome 
designs in wall-paper in the pattern books 
now being prepared for the New Year, and 
it. is satisfactory to note that the “exten- 
sion” or “adaptable” series of designs are 
more prominent than ever. In a number 
of cases the frieze takes the form of one or 
more panels separated by suitable orna- 
ment, but the panels may be extended or 
reduced to any size required, according to 
the size of the room, so that an apartment 
may be decorated with these papers in a 
really artistic manner without difficulty and 
at a moderate expense. Architects are 
called upon to choose paper-hangings but 
comparatively rarely—as a rule, only in the 
case of large houses, where expensive decor- 
ations are to be used. Yet a man of good 
taste might render valuable services to his 
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clients if he would, even in the smaller 
property, lend a hand in choosing the wall- 
hangings, even though they were to cost 
but sixpence or a shilling a piece. The 
custom, of course, is to allow tenants to 
choose their own hangings, but as a rule 
tenants are wholly incompetent to make the 
choice for themselves, and it is much better 
to finish the walls in some quiet and re- 
fined decoration than it is to leave them to 
the mercy of those who will be almost cer- 
tain to spoil the appearance of the property 
by their stupid choice. 


Obituary. 


The death took place on September rst, at 
Brierley Hill, of Mr. Mark Rollinson, archi- 
tect and surveyor, after an illness of some 
two months’ duration. Mr. Rollinson was 
about seventy-five, and was the oldest public 
servant in the district, having in various 
capacities held public offices for approaching 
forty years. He served on the old Local 
Board, and on the Urban Council (being 
chairman of both bodies), was for thirty-one 
years a member of the Stourbridge Board of 
Guardians, and for twenty years a church- 
warden at St. Michael’s Church. 


Death of Mr. C. F. McKim, cf McKim, 
Meade, and White. 


We greatly regret to record the death of 
Mr. Charles F. McKim, senior partner of 
McKim, Meade, and White. Mr. McKim 
died on Tuesday, September 14th, of heart 
disease. 


The firm of which Mr. McKim was the 
head has built a very large number of im- 
portant buildings, both public and private, 
in America, including the magnificent new 
terminus of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
New York, which is now nearing comple- 
tion, and an exquisite small library for Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan. As Mr. Francis S. 
Swales remarked in his paper on American 
architecture, read to the R.I.B.A. last 
autumn, the publication of the early studies 
by Mr. McKim for the Boston Public 
Library, which clearly showed that it owed 
its inspiration to the library of St. Gene- 
vieve, Paris, had a very beneficent in- 
fluence, and for several years was regarded 
by architects, as well as by the public 
generally, as the finest example of architec: 
ture in the United States. 


In the eighties and ‘nineties, Messrs. 
McKim, Meade, and White produced 
several works in the Italian Renaissance 
style—the Villard houses and the Century 
Club; the Madison Square Garden, with 
the tower similar to the Giralda of Seville, 
and the “New York Herald” building, by 
Stanford White. After the Columbia 
Exhibition, his influence was not less than 
that of any other of the band whose reputa- 
tions were made or exalted by this turning- 
point of the renaissance of American archi- 
tecture. His influence on the younger men 
has been enormous; and he was among the 
first to insist on the restraint and repose 
in which the architecture of the States was 
sadly lacking. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


Our Plate. 


A’Beckett’s, West Lavington, Wilts. 


This house has been built for Mr. H. 
Thomas Holloway, J.P., and is situate in 
Wiltshire, on the site of the house once 
occupied by the historical A’Becketts. Ex- 
ternally, the walls are faced with small 
thin red bricks, 2%in. thick, and Bath stone 
dressings; the roof being covered with red 
tiles (made on the estate, as also were the 
bricks). By the incorporation of a part of 
the old house, a charming and picturesque 
effect has been obtained in connection with 
the fine oak staircase, the different floor 
levels of the old and new parts of the house 
being cleverly arranged. The old portion 
here mentioned forms a dignified hall of 
ample dimensions, 33ft. by 15ft. The joinery 
and floors on the ground floor are in oak, 
and are exceptionally well executed, whilst 
the walls of the dining-room and garden 
hall are panelled, the panels being filled in 
with fine old Spanish leather. The house 
is heated throughout by hot-water radia- 
tors, and lighted by electricity, the latter 
being generated on the estate, the plant 
for which also supplies the motive power 


for pumps, laundry, and dairy. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Edward Warren, F.R.I.B.A., 
E.S.A. 


House at Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


This house is being erected for Mr. Her- 
bert Foulds, on an elevated site command- 
ing good views of the surrounding country. 
In arranging the plan, the principal rooms 
have been placed so as to take full advan- 
tage of these views, and at the same time to 
be sunny and have good aspects. The 
building will be faced with purple bricks, 
bands and quoins of a brighter red brick, 
Ham Hill stone dressings to entrance, etc., 
and red roofing tiles. The hall will be 
panelled in pitch pine, stained dark, and 
the ground floor will have a solid pitch-pine 
block flooring. The architect is Mr. Harold 
Harlock, of Ealing. 

Great Roke, Witley, Surrey. 

This house, which was the subject of our 
centre plate last week, is now in course of 
erection, and occupies the crown of a hilly 
site on the borders of the village of Witley, 
Surrey. The walling externally is faced with 
local stone, quarried within two hundred 
yards of the site, built in random rubble 
with thin coursed rubble quoins and strings. 
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HOUSE AT BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS. 
GROUND PLAN. 


HAROLD HARLOCK, A.R.1.B.A., 


The dressings for doors and windows are of 
Doulting stone. The chimneys are of local 
bricks of excellent colour, and the roofs are 
covered with hand-made tiles, sand-faced. 
Messrs. Henry Lovatt, of Darlington Street, 
Wolverhampton, are the general contractors 
for the work. The casements and leaded 
lights and heating arrangements are being 
supplied by Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, 
of Birmingham. Messrs. Buckland and Hay- 
wood Farmer are the architects. 


Proposed New Works. 


BLACKBURN.—The Town Council have 
adopted a resolution applying for £80,000 to 
defray the cost of proposed buildings at 
Blakey Moor. 

EXETER.—The Royal Albert Memorial 
Committee have recommended to the City 
Council that application be made to the 
Board of Education for a grant of three- 
quarters of the cost of the site and the 
building of the proposed Day Training Col- 
lege and University extension, including 
architects’ fees, etc. Application is to be 
made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow the sum of money re- 
quired. 

FRIERN BARNET.—The church of St. 
Peter-le-Poer, Old Broad Street, London, 
which was demolished a year or so ago, iS 
to be “re-created” here, at a cost of £10,000. 
The site of the church in Broad Street was 
sold for £90,000. 

HARROGATE.—The Town Council are 
considering alternative schemes for concen- 
trating the various municipal offices under 
one roof. One of these is to convert the old 


| town hall, which is now occupied as _ an 


Indian art exhibition, into municipal offices 
at a cost of about £2,000; the other, to erect 
municipal offices on the site of this town 
hall, at a cost of £5,000. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, however, seem indisposed to 
countenance any temporary arrangement, and 
a few of the bolder spirits in the town advo- 
cate the erection of a new town hall, at a 
cost of about £50,000. 

HICKLING.—It is proposed to restore the 
interesting church at Hickling, which is on 
the Leicestershire boundary of Nottingham- 
shire. The fabric is a specimen of the Early 
English period, but successive restorations 
have left but little of the original work. 
The work to be done is mainly in connec- 
tion with the roof, and is estimated to cost 
about £720. 
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.BERKSHIRE COUNTYZCOUNCIL OFFICES, READING. 
| ELEVATIONS OF FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. 
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HILLSBOROUGH.—A_ new _ Congrega- 
tionalist Church for this district is in con- 
templation, and is estimated to cost £1,g00. 
A site has been secured at the junction of 
Wadsley Lane and Marcliffe Road. 

LAKENHEATH.—The church restoration 
fund has now reached a total of more than 
£2,900, and it is proposed to restore the 
ancient carved oak seats, for which work a 
further sum of £700 is needed. 

LUNA GRiks— Lhe Senews churches olmmnst. 
Andrew, which it is proposed to erect here, 
is estimated to involve a sum of £4,000. 

LONDON.—The Departmental Commit- 
tee appointed to consider the most desirable 
place for transacting the Quarter Sessions 
business of London, having found themselves 
unable to recommend the use of the Central 
Criminal Court in connection with the work 
of the London Sessions, it is proposed to 
consider the district of Newington as a 
favourable spot for a new building. 

LONDON, S.E.—A new market proposed 
to be erected by private enterprise near 
Camberwell Green, is estimated to cost over 
£100,000. It is intended to provide under 
one roof for the sale of meat, fish, vegetables, 
fruit, flowers, milk, and general produce. A 
Bill will be promoted in Parliament next 
Session for the scheme, 

MANCHESTER.—The Manchester Baths, 
etc., Committee have decided to erect public 
wash-house and wash baths in Armitage 
Street, Hyde Road, Ardwick, and building 
operations are now. in progress. ‘The new 
establishment, when complete, will have 35 
washing stalls, 21 wash baths for males, 
and 22 wash baths for females. The 
estimated cost is £10,000, and the scheme 
will be completed in from six to eight 
months’ time. 
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total estimated sum for the purchase and de- — 


velopment of the land, when there are rea- 
sonable grounds for the belief that the 
scheme will be favourably considered. 
MILL HILL, HENDON.—It has been 
decided to perpetuate the memory of the 
late vicar, the Rev. Ernest Bassett Hartley, 
M.A., by erecting a parish hall at an 
estimated cost of about £2,200. <A site has 
been acquired, and building developments 
are rapidly taking place. 
MONTROSE.—The Suspension Bridge 
having been considered to be in need of re- 
pair, a report has been made, and is now in 
the hands of the Bridge Committee. 
NELSON.—The Baths Committee of the 
Town Council have decided to recommend 
the adoption of a scheme for the erection 
of public baths at a cost of £10,500. At 
present, Nelson, with a population of 
40,000, is without public baths. 
PERTH.—Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 
architect of Glasgow, has submitted a plan 
for the new infirmary, showing how the site 
which has been chosen can be utilised for a 
building with 120 beds at a cost of £30,000. 
PLYMPTON.—The condition of | the 
Church of St. Mary is causing much anxiety, 
the architect, Mr. J. Prynne, having reported 
that there are several cracks in the tower, 
which time will naturally widen; part of the 
parapet of the tower bulges out, one of the 
pinnacles is considerably out of perpen- 
dicular, and the top of another needs atten- 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL OFFICES. ENLARGED DETAIL OF FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. 
WARWICK AND HALL, ARCHITECTS. 


A description of the designs in this competition appeared in our last week’s issue. 


MARGATE.—The proposal to erect a 
kursaal having been negatived by the refusal 
of the Local Government Board to grant a 
loan of £16,000, the Corporation are’ desired 
to submit a further proposal showing the 


tion. The gutters and lead work of the 
roof require repair to prevent leakage in 
wet weather. It is estimated that £525 will 
be necessary to make the more urgent re- 
storations. 
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a cost of £60,000, a new bridge, for which 
plans are now being prepared. 
SMETHWICK.—A_ Local Government 
Board enquiry has been held at Smethwick 
Council House, respecting the applications 
of the Town Council to borrow £1,810 for 
the construction of a retaining wall at the 
Rolfe Street depot, and £2,588 for the pur- 
pose of sewerage work and street improve- 
ments in Hales Lane and Bridge Street. 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—The Libraries Com- 
mittee of the Council have decided to ap- 
proach Mr. Andrew Carnegie with a view to 
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obtaining a grant of £10,000 or £15,000 for 
the purpose of erecting and equipping a new 
library. 


WAKEFIELD.—The erection of a new 
school having become necessary by the pre- 
valent state of overcrowding, the Education 
Committee have decided to requisition the 
purchase of a site at a cost of £1,500. 


WALLINGTON.—A site has been secured 
on the Park Hill Road on which it is pro- 
posed to erect a new church for the parish 
of Holy Trinity. 


WATFORD.—In this rapidly developing 
town, church extension has become neces- 
sary, and steps are being taken for the erec- 
tion of a church to cost about £8,000. 


WESTON-UNDER-PENYARD.—As a re- 
sult’ of a meeting convened to decide 
whether the existing schools should be re- 
tained under the rule of the Church, or 
whether the erection of a new block of 
buildings was desirable, the Hereford County 
Council have been’ recommended to adopt 
the latter suggestion. 
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photographic, but have been re-drawn from the originals. : 
In reviewing this competition in last week’s issue,:our contributor described thi 


building has been well considered.”’ 
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A photographic reproduction of the basement plan appears on the next page. 
s as ‘‘a good symmetrical and economical plan. 


Access to all parts of the 
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Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
stble, The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 


The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such tnformation must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel. 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he ts not to be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, tnaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 


Enguirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto, 


Answers by post will be sent if the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 


Chis fee of 1s. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as paymeni for the answer given, but merely 
as @ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 


The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or uu- 
suitable: and it must be understood that both question 
aid reply will, as arule, be published in these columns 


Short Formule for Reinforced Concrete. 

LIverRPooL.—I. C. writes: “Would you 
favour me with the name of a small text 
book on “Short Formule for Concrete and 
Steel Work?” 

—We are not acquainted with any publica- 
tion giving a collection of short formule for 
reinforced concrete. Such formule are 
usually drawn up by specialist engineers to 
suit their own requirements, and indeed, 
their methods are not usually divulged. 
Those who have made a special study of the 
same, however, can usually draw up Satis- 
factory formule, which are just as suitable 
and are far preferable for practical use to 
the elaborate formule one finds in text books. 


— 


Hair for Plastering. 

BLACKBURN.—T. A. writes: ‘‘Can you give 
me the address of a firm who supply cows’ 
and goats’ hair for plastering?” 

—The following are the manufacturers 
of plasterers’ hair:—A. H. Lavers and Co., 
103, Wandsworth Road, Nine Elms, London, 
S.W.; Joseph Robinson and Co., Ltd., 10, 
Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, S.E.; Hutchinson 
Brothers, 111, Grays Road West, Middles- 
brough ; Joseph Duce, Lowndes Lane, Stock- 
port. 


Kiln Drying of Wood. 


YorKSHIRE. — M. of the Y.H. writes :— 
“Can you give any information about a 
cheap system of kiln drying of wood? It will 
be small in section but require doing quickly. 
Hardwood mostly.” 

—It is impossible to offer any useful advice 
on this point without knowing the internal 
arrangement of the mill, but the most econo- 
mical system of kiln drying in vogue in Lon- 
don is that in which hot air pipes (or in 
some cases, steam) are introduced from the 
furnace to a brick-built apartment of the 
smallest possible dimensions consistent witix 
the bulk of the material to be dried. Mills 
with such drying room usually desiccate for 
the trade at from £1 to 30s. per standard. 
Of course the actual cost would be very 
much less than this where the process is 
more or less continuous. J. DAvVIEs. 


Quality of Basswood. 

Supplementing the information on 
subject given a fortnight ago, if a uniform 
shade of light brown is required, ‘‘canary 
whitewood selected for even colour” should 
be specified. Ordinary basswood does, how- 
ever tone down considerably in time, if ex- 
posed to air and light, and the colour is then 
not unpleasantly varied. I have used a con- 
siderable quantity of basswood left from the 
tool, but a caution is necessary as to its use 


this ° 
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in large widths. It is very much affected by 
changes of the atmosphere, swelling and 
shrinking freely from this cause when left 
unpainted or wunstained-and-polished. — It 
should: accordingly be used only in fairly 
natrow widths, and all panels should be left 
quite free to move, and with a very wide 
margin, and deep groove in the stiles. Other- 
wise, when shrinkage occurs, daylight may 
show through. 
G, 
Rating of Workshops. 

SURREY.—COTTERILL writes: “I should be 
much obliged if you can inform me if a shed 
erected for use of workmen during the erec- 
tion of buildings is liable to be rated. I 
have received a demand for rates on account 
of a shed used as a carpenters’ shop, and 
should like to know if it is in order?” 

—The question raised is not free from diffi- 
culty. In deciding whether a particular 


WHITTINGTON COURT. 
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FROM A SKETCH BY H. TANNER, 


building is reliable, one has«to consider 
whether it is beneficially occupied. The 
law is thus stated in a well-known work 
(“Ryde on Rating,” p. 76) that :—‘‘Suppose 
that promoters are constructing a large teser- 
voir, and build temporary huts for housing 
their workmen on land specially taken for 
the purpose, outside the site of the reservoir, 
and entirely separated from it by a highway, 
it must apparently be admitted that either 
the promoters or their workmen are rateable 
as occupiers of the huts. On the other hand, 
suppose that the promoters, in constructing 
a warehouse, use one of the rooms tem- 
porarily as a workshop for the carpenters 
engaged on the works, it would be hardly 
possible to contend that the promoters are 
rateable as beneficial occupiers of that par- 
ticular room.” Having regard to this state- 
ment, it would seem that a building capable 
of separate occupation apart from the works 
which are being constructed, may be rated 
if beneficially occupied. Hence the carpen- 
ters’ shed under consideration is probably 
rateable. But querist will be well advised 
to resist payment in the first instance, as if 
the amount is small, the rating authority 
may not consider it worth while to press the 
matter if any sort of a fight is shown. 
BARRISTER. 


Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster. 


BLACKPOOL.—“PROGRESS’”’ writes: ‘Please 
oblige with an account of Henry VII.’s 
chapel at Westminster.” 


—Henry VIII.’s Chapel wascommenced in 
1502 and was intended by its founder to 
serve as a chantry and contain his tomb. It 
covers the site of the Lady Chapel of Henry 
III. and consists of a nave with apsidal end, 
two side aisles, and five small apsidal 
chapels. It is approached from the Abbey 
retro-choir by a broad flight of steps and 
impressively darkened lobby, with which ex- 
ception it is detached from the main build- 
ing and has its own independent west win- 
dow as at the Lady Chapel at Gloucester. 
The high vault is supported by 14 turret- 
shaped buttresses in the aisle walls, with 


F.R.1.B.A. 


This sketch was made during the fortieth excursion of the Architectural Association, which was to 
Cheltenham and neighbourhood. Whittington Court is a seventeenth century stone-built house, with 


tone slates. 
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The sketch is reproduced by permission from the “ Architectural Association Journal.” 
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flying buttresses to the clerestory. Practi- 
cally all the remaining surface is glazed. 
The whole exterior is covered with a lace-like 
pattern of minute tracery, and thousands of 
roses, portcullises, fleur de lys, lions, 
dragons, and greyhounds. All this orna- 
ment had become very much decayed, and 
was restored by Wyatt in the early 19th cen- 
tury. The interior of the chapel contains 
many points of interest, chief among them 
its marvellous fan vaulting—one of the most 
startling constructive achievements of the 
Middle Ages. The main traverse ribs form 
a series of slightly pointed arches, each of 
which appears to go through a vast circular 
pendant suspended quite clear of the walls 
and from which fan tracery spreads over the 
whole vault. The construction of the vault 
has been analysed and described by Pro- 
fessor Willis in the -R.I.B.A. Transactions 
vol. 1., part 2 (1842). Despite its sensa- 
tional appearance, it is as sound as any 
vault can be, but a series of iron tierods 
was added by Sir Christopher Wren. At 
the east end of the Chapel stands King 
Henry VII.’s tomb, the work of Pietro 
Torregiano, with two finely sculptured 
effigies of the King and his Consort. This 
is presumably the earliest introduction of 
Renaissance detail in England. Surround- 
ing the tomb is a fine brass screen of Eng- 
lish workmanship—a worthy fellow to the 
noble brass gates at the entrance to the 
Chapel. Mary Queen of Scots and Elizabeth 
are buried beneath their respective monu- 
ments in the north and south aisles. Other 
Stuart and Hanoverian kings are buried in 
the Chapel, but without monuments. The 
double range of oak stalls on either side of 
the Chapel, with their earlier misereres, are 
deserving of close attention. Unfortunately 
none of the original glass, which must have 
had a large share in the effect of the interior, 
A good recent 
guide to Westminster Abbey by Mr. Francis 
Bond is published by Henry Frowde, price 
Is. net. 


R.L.B.A. Examination Questions G Answers. 


SUNDERLAND.—E. P. writes:—‘‘Can the 
numbers of the ‘Builders’ Journal” pub- 
lished in 1906, and containing model 
answers to R.I.B.A. examinations still be 
obtained ?” 

—The issues for July 11, July 25, September 
5, September 26, October 17, October 31, 
and December 5, all in 1906, and each con- 
taining ‘model answers to the questions set 
in R.I.B.A. examinations, can’ still be ob- 
tained from our publishers, 6, Great New 
Street, London, E.C., to whom application 
should be made. 


Connecting to Main Sewer. _ 
LONDON.—TEMPLE writes:— “A client of 


mine has four cottages in the S.E. district of 
London. These cottages are situated in an 
isolated position, and are drained into a cess- 
pool. There are no other houses in the near 
vicinity. The borough council have recently 
brought the main sewer down the road and 
insist upon these cottages being drained into 
it, but as the sewer is not low enough to 
take the drains from the back addition, where 
are placed the w.c.’s of each cottage, it will 
necessitate my client re-building the back 
addition containing the w.c.’s and raising the 
whole about 4ft. in order to get the neces- 
sary fall to the drain. Can my client decline 
to do this on the ground that as the sewer is, 
it is not possible for this to be done?” 
—It is not easy to see upon what grounds 
the borough council claim the right to make 
“Temple’s” client alter his existing sewer- 
age system. While S. 23 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, permits a local authority 
to enforce the drainage of undrained houses, 
that section does not enable a local authority 
to require an owner to alter his system of 
drainage, if that system is in fact sufficient 
in itself (Attorney-General v, . Clerkenwell 
Vestry, 1891, 3ch. 527). Inthe later case of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields (Vestry) v. Ward (1897), 
1, Q-B., 40, it was decided that the local 
authority cannot, under this section, require 
an Owner to provide new drains communicat- 


ing with a new sewer which they have con- 
structed. It is apprehended from the state- 
ment of facts that the cottages in question 
are old cottages. If not, they may come 
under the jurisdiction’ which the local 
authority may exercise over new houses 
under S. 24 of the Public Health Act. Hav- 
ing regard to the cases above cited, it would 
seem that the demand of the borough coun- 


cil ought to be resisted. A solicitor should, 
however, be consulted, because local authori- 


ties are generally well advised when they 
move in matters of this kind, and heavy ex- 
pense may result from resistance to their 
lawful demands. 15k 


Society of Architects’ Examinations. 


In reply to a correspondent who asks 
“what text-books are suitable for study to 
pass the Society of Architects’ Examination,” 
Mr. C. McArthur Butler, secretary of the 
Society, kindly states that his Council have 
not thought it advisable to continue recom- 
mending books, and the list which was pub- 
lished some years ago is out of date to some 
extent. Mr. Butler thinks that the better 
way would be for our correspondent to ob- 
tain a copy of the syllabus and of the past 
examination papers, which will enable him 
to ascertain the lines on which he should 
direct his studies. 


Connection of Girder to Stanchion. 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—‘‘S.”? writes: “An 18in. 


by 7in. by 75lbs. R.S.J., 2oft. oin. span car- 
ries a distributed load of 25 tons. 
is built into wall, and the other has to be 
attached to an existing 16in. by 6in. by 62lbs. 
R.S.J. stanchion by means 
bracket, as 
Please show the calculation necessary for 
the angle bracket attachment between joist 
and stanchion.” 


One end 


of an angle 


shown on_ sketch enclosed. 


—The sketch submitted being shown in 


Fig. 1, the building into the wall that is 
indicated is not sufficient to alter the charac- 
ter of the bending moment, and the ends of 
the joist must be considered to be simply 
supported. 
from building in to obtain a reduction of the 
stresses, it must occupy a length not less 
than four times the depth, with a stone 
template underneath at face of wall and on 
top at extreme end. The bracket shown to 
support the girder is of an unusual charac- 
ter, and has quite an unnecessary projec- 
tion, unless the main object is to stiffen the 
stanchion against racking. 
mode of constructing the joint would be as 


In order to derive any benefit 


The ordinary 


- 
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shown in Fig. 2 elevation, and Fig. 3 sec- 
tion. It is not usual to have a girder wider 
than the stanchion, and it is possible that the 
Stresses on the latter have been under- 
estimated. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


INTERNATIONAL TESTING 
OF MATERIALS. 


At the fifth triennial Congress of the 
International Association for Testing 
Materials, which was held in Copenhagen, 
September 7th-11th, Dr. W. Exner said that 
a reform in some of the methods of testing 
was urgently needed, and that the question 
ought to be dealt with by international 
agreement. He contended that the matter 
should be made the subject of inquiry by the 
Governments of all countries interested. A 
lively discussion followed the presentation of 
this report, and the matter is certain to 
attract further attention. In some countries 
testing establishments are maintained by the 
State, but in this country the majority of the 
testing plants are in private hands. 

Mr. T. Grut presided over the cement sec- 
tion of the Congress. The report of the com- 
mittee, presented by the Chairman (Prof. F. 
Schtle), with its five appendices and its re- 
cord of experiences gained in the employ- 
ment of reinforced concrete, is, says a 
“Times” correspondent, a valuable addition 
to the practical side of the subject which will 
be frequently consulted by engineers. There 
were, in addition, papers dealing with 
casualties in reinforced concrete building, 
deformations under service conditions, and 
the influence of loading upon adhesion be- 
tween the steel and concrete. The meetings 
of this section were extremely well attended 
and a large number of members participated 
in the discussion. The papers and the reports 
were presented in the fewest possible words. 
The discussion turned on matters of principle 
rather than those connected with detail, the 
object aimed at being to systematise methods 
of testing so that experiments carried out in 
different countries may be made comparable. 
Mr. C. Rabut, Mr. C. Segré, Mr. Kirsch, 
Mr. A. Hiiset, and Mr. E. O. Sachs were 
among those who took part in the discussion. 
The programme for future work is very com- 
prehensive, including a general study of the 
properties of reinforced concrete by bending- 
compression and shearing, the physical pro- 
perties of the material, the influence of ex- 
ternal agents, study of accidents and their 
causes, and practical methods for the test- 
ing and the periodical inspection of the 
material. 

At the recent meeting of the International 
Commission on Reinforced Concrete, 14 
countries were represented, and important 
business was under consideration. One por- 
tion of the work to be undertaken relates to 
the unification of algebraical notation, and 
other subjects related to tests still required 
to complete data, and the standardising of 
methods of publishing reports on such tests, 
the existing methods of publication being 
likely to create confusion and make the work 
of comparison extremely difficult. In regard 
to uniformity of notation, Continental nations 
have already reached agreement, and it re- 
mains either for Great Britain and the United 
States to fall into line, or to set up a separate 


notation for English-speaking countries. 
Possibly, however, a compromise may be 
reached. With regard to presentation of test 
rules, Professor Schiile is to prepare a 


scheme for consideration. The commission 
will in future meet at least once in every 
year. The meetings of rg10 and rgir will be 
in Europe, that in 1912 in the United States. 
Professor Schtile was re-elected chairman of 
the commission. 

A large group of papers was concerned 
with the progress made in methods of test- 
ing cements. Professor Schiile presented 
the report of the committee and made sug- 
gestions for a programme of future work, 
The experiments at present made point to 
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the simplicity and advantages of testing 
cements by means of prisms made from plas- 
tic mortar, and it is held to be the solution 
of the question as to equal capacity of the 
tensile and compression test samples. It also 
gives to the compression tests the importance 
they deserve. There was a controversial 
debate on Mr. Bertram Blount’s report, ‘On 
accelerated tests. of the constancy of volume 
of cements.’? The report asked the Congress 
to recommend the method of Le Chatelier as 
the standard accelerated test for the con- 
stancy of volume. In his own practice, 
which covers cement of every origin, Mr. 
Blount has found this absolutely satisfactory 
to both buyer and seller. The British maker 
has found no difficulty in complying with it, 
but the German and American manufacturer 
have found it somewhat troublesome. After 
a long debate, Mr. Blount and*his committee 
carried their recommendation, although not 
without a protest from the German manu- 
facturers and consumers. There was an ex- 
cellent series of papers on cement in sea 
water, of which the most notable was one 
giving ten years’ experience in Scandinavia, 
which was presented by Mr. A. Poulsen. 


Correspondence. 


The Editor declines responsibility for the state- 


ments made or opinions expressed. by corre- 


spondents.] 


Winchester Cathedral. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—No mention has been made, so far 
as I am aware, in any of the reports relating 
to the new concrete foundations in progress 
at this Cathedral, that Professor Willis, at a 
meeting of the Archeological Association, at 
Winchester, in 1845, said: “I would like to 
call your attention to a curious discovery 
that had been made only recently, viz., that 
a concrete foundation extending to a distance 
of abnut fifty feet from the western portion 
of the edifice had been laid there evi- 
dently with the intention of carrying two 
large towers. The limits of this founda- 
tion had been laid open by the liberality of 
the dean and chapter, who were anxious to 
render every assistance in their power likely 
in any way to assist the history of the 
Cathedral.” 

THOMAS POTTER. 


Gantry Girders. 
Lo the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


S1R,—The solution by “D. W. R.,”? Edin- 
burgh, in your issue for September 8th, is 
correct, but not convenient for practical use. 
I append herewith the full solution of bend- 
ing moments and shearing forces for two 
equal concentrated rolling loads over a beam 
supported at the ends, in a form applicable 
to any span and any spacing of the loads :— 

W=load in tons, 7=span in feet, a, d, 3, 
the segments into which the span is divided 
by the two loads at d feet apart. M4 Mz= 
the bending moments at A and B respec- 
tively. M.=bending moment in centre of 
span, M* =bending moment at any given 
distance x measured from left hand sup- 
port, M. M, =bending moments under load 
at inner end of distances a@ and # respec- 
tively, S4 Sp;= maximum shearing forces at 
A and B respectively, S, = maximum shear- 
ing force in centre of span, S, = maximum 
shearing force at any distance from either 
support to centre of span, S, S, S7= 
shearing force with given load throughout 
distances a, 6, d, respectively. The stroke- 
and-dot line is merely the reversal on A, B, 
of the shear ordinates above the line, and, 
taken in conjunction with the lower dotted 
line, and line A B shows how the curves 
are usually set off for obtaining the ordin- 
ates of maximum shear at any point of 
span. The bending moments and _ shear 
forces for the given position of loads are as 
shown, 

HENRY ADAMS. 
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GANTRY GIRDERS. 
(See letter in first column.) 


THE LARGEST EXCAVATOR. 


What is said to be the largest excavator 
ever built has just been shipped to North 
Africa, for use in railway building. It has 
a capacity greater than that of six of the 
largest steam shovels combined, and is in- 
tended for heavy dry excavating. It runs by 
its own power, travelling on two main trac- 
tion wheels, each 8ft. in diameter, with a 
forward steering wheel, which is adjusted 
vertically to take varying depths of cut. 
Between this and the traction wheels is the 
excavator wheel, which is 13ft. 8ins. in dia- 
meter, and carries the buckets that do the 
digging. This wheel has no hub or spokes, 
but is guided on the inner circumference of 
two end rings by rollers, and is driven at 
each side through strong manganese steel 
chains, which in turn drive a jack shaft 
carrying sprockets engaging teeth on the 
sides of the excavator wheel rim. The trac- 
tion wheels are also positively driven, and 
through two different trains of mechanism 
one used when the machine is being driven 
at relatively fast speed into position for 
working, and the slower speed when it 1s 
being driven forward and cutting. To keep 
the machine on an even keel when working 
over uneven ground or in varying soil there 
is a levelling wheel in the owver end of an 
outrigger pivoted on one side, and adjust- 
able by rack and pinion so as to right it if 
it gets out of an upright position. At the 
back of the machine is mounted a 1oo-h.p. 
vertical boiler, together with the engine, 
which drives all movements except that of 
the belt conveyer. The latter, which works 
transversely through the excavator wheel, 
is driven by its own engine and receives the 
discharge from the buckets, and delivers it 
to one side of the machine into a pile or 
into cars or wagons. In all of the driving, 
sprocket wheels and chains and gears are 
employed, no belts being used. Exclusive 
of the coal-box in the rear, the machine is 
about 48ft. long over all, and it takes a cut 
78ins. wide. The maximum depth of cut at 
one passage is about sft., and in such a cut 
the machine moves forward at a speed of 
about 1oft. a minute. The cutting speeds 
are correspondingly increased with smaller 
depths of cut, so that at a cutting depth of 
1ft. the forward speed is about soft. per 
minute. Otherwise expressed, the capacity 
is about 325 cu. ft. of material per minute. 
The machine is the first of its type, and was 
invented by Mr. C. J. Van Buren, of New 
York. 


Notes on Competitions. 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit ror conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. CompPETITION, 


Oct. 11. HULL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
Teachers in Elementary schools. The 
Education Committee invites Archi- 
tects to submit designs. Premiums 
of £150, £100, and £50 to authors of 
the designs placed Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
respectively. Particulars and plan 
of site may be obtained of J. T. Riley, 
Secretary of Education, Albion St., 
Hull. Deposit, One Guinea, return- 
able on receipt of boa fide design, 
or the return of particulars within 
14 days. 

HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas 
guineas respectively will be awarded 
for such two designs as shall be 
judged of sufficient merit by the 
Council, and placed by them as first 
and second; the premium of twenty- 
five guineas to be afterwards merged 
into the usual commission payable 
to the architect, provided the work 
is carried out by such competitor. 
Plan of the site and copy of the con- 
ditions may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned on and after 
the 24th instant on payment of one 

| guinea, which will be returned on 
| receipt of a bona-fide design. Draw- 
| ings to be deposited at the Clerk’s 
| Office, Town Hall, Herne Bay, not 
| later than noon on the 30th Novem- 
ber next-—Joseph Jubb, Clerk to the 
| 

| 

| 


Nov. 30. 


Council, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. The Cor- 
poration of .the Borough of Kendal 
invite architects residing and prac- 
tising in Westmorland to submit a 
competitive design, together with a 
written description and estimate 
for the erection of a technical 
school. Premiums of £15, £10, and 
£5, are offered: the designs to 
become the property of the Cor- 
poration. Particulars may be 
obtained free from the Borough 
| Surveyor. 
PRESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. Preston Town Council 
invite competitive designs and 
plans from architects practising as 
| principals, for a new grammar 
| school for boys, to be erected in 
Moor Park Avenue, Preston, and 
| estimates for the same. Premiums 
of £50, £30.and £20 are offered. 
The Corporation have appointed a 
| professional assessor. Application 
to be made to Mr. Alfred Howarth, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Preston, 
and designs and plans must be 
sent inby 10 a-m. on Nov. 1. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
| new National Muséum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s.. which will be returned on 
receipt of a design in accordance with 
the conditions, or if all papers are 
returned within 14days. Inquiries to 
| be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans. 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 
_ WARRINGTON 
| SCHOOL. The County Borough of 
| Warrington Education Committee 
invite competitive plans for the erec- 
| tion of a public elementary school. 
Particulars on payment of £1 ls. 
| (which will be returned on the receipt 


Nov. I. 


Nov. 1. 


Jan. 31, 
1910. 


ELEMENTARY 


of a bona-fide set of plans), from Mr. 
J, Moore Murray, secretary and 
director, Education Office, 
Street, Warrington. 


Sankey- 


Opposition to the proposal of Wimbledon 
Corporation to erect a new Town Hall, at a 
cost estimated by opponents of the scheme 
at £100,000, continues to make headway. Ex- 
Alderman Penny has been elected unopposed 
to fill a vacancy in Trinity Ward, with a 
pledge to oppose the scheme. Penny wise? 


and ten. 


offered of | 


Cie Wg eet = 
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MONTHLY OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION. 


Dispute 2t Swansea. | Collective Purchasing. | report of Journal Committee (already sent 

It is reported from Swansea that the dis- The question of collective purchasing of out), and any recommendations arising. 
pute with the operative plasterers, which has | builders’ materials is engaging the attention Paper by Mr. Hastings, on “How to Utilise 
been in progress for nearly six months, is | of one of our important local associations, | the Official Journal,” discussion on ‘The 
now in a fair way of settlement. Efforts | and information on this point has been pre- Working of Conciliation Boards from the 
have been made by a representative of the pared by the National secretary, and may | Secretary’s Point of View” (an opener of this 
Board of Trade and by the general secretaries | be availed of by any association. | discussion is desired, “Building Trade Or- 
of the Federation and of the N.A.O.P. to | H ie ard ele otPlanning Bill ganisation in France’’), by the National secre- 
obtain a reference to arbitration. Owing, i She Pad aie - tary, a paper on “Contracts,” by Mr. W. H. 
however, to a strong local feeling and to some __ The Bene aoe” o, Aa Slat “ ee Hope, a paper by the secretary of the Scot- 
misunderstanding in regard to earlier nego- | 18 40 aaah Baca e ea Sie oe i Of  tish Federation (Mr. Cameron) on “How the 
tiations, some difficulty was experienced, but | ® GUinquennia’ survey of owe Oe : ate Conferences have impressed me,” ‘The 
has now been overcome. Rules have been | Céttain rental, and the provision of a public | position of Sub-Trades in the various towns 


agreed, except as to wages and hours, and register of their condition of repair, etc., has | in regard to Membership of Builders Associa- 


it has been agreed to refer these to the de- been struck out. | tions.” 
cision of a Board of Trade arbitrator. New Rules with N.A.O.P. Meetings of Committee 
Organisation at Normanton. The new rules with the N.A.O.P. are in | The next meeting of the Administrative 


Correspondence has been initiated, which Behe Ete See cn cape 
it is hoped will lead to the formation of a intriedt, oft lowal “foint A ri be ber 12th, at the London offices of the Federa« 
builders’ association at Normanton. This | PO? ode sare eee Mit Ee es those ,| 02: The same evening the annual dinner 
has come about through the official journal behets bog be Be TE a leah ; of the Institute of Builders will be held in 

| existing for the conciliation scheme. London. On the following day it is ex- 


getting into the hands of a builder there, 
causing him to write for information. Secre- The Conference of Secretaries. pected there will be a conference of repre- 
taries are requested to note the advantageous The following subjects for discussion at sentatives of this Federation, and of the Sur- 


use which may be made of the Journal in the forthcoming conference of secretaries | veyors’ Association in regard to tenders 
thus enlarging our organisation. | have been suggested :—Consider and discuss | without quantities.—A. G, WHITE, secretary. 


Committee will take place on Tuesday, Octo- 


Tes Northern Cone 


Secretary: James Denver, Cromwell Buildings, 
Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 


Northern Centre Board of Conciliation. 


A special meeting of the Northern Centre 
Conciliation Board was held at the Hotel 
Metropole, King Street, Leeds, on Monday, 
September 13th, when an appeal was heard 
from the Preston local board regarding 
joiners’ wages and working conditions. A 
notice had been given by the employers for 
a reduction in wages of 1d. per hour (from 
gl4d. to 8%4d.), against which the operatives 
had given counter-notice for an advance of 
1d. per hour and several alterations to the 
present working rules, the most important 
being an alteration to the boundary rule of 
14% miles radius from the centre of the town, 
which had now been adopted by all the 
trades in Preston. After hearing the evi- 
dence from both sides, and after several pro- 
positions had been disposed of, the following 
settlement was ultimately carried :—‘‘That 
the wages of the Preston joiners be reduced 
yd. per hour from (9%d. to 9%d.); that 
Rules 1, 3, 7, 9, and ro be altered as per par- 
ticulars contained in the operatives’ counter 
proposals to the employers. Rule 6, regard- 
ing the boundary, to remain unchanged.” It 
was also decided that the amended rules 
come into operation as from Saturday, Sep- 
tember 18th.—JAMES DENVER, employers’ 
secretary. 


Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales Federation. 


The monthly meeting of the Administrative 
Committee of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales Federation was held at the 
Boardroom, Manchester, on Friday, Septem- 
ber roi, at 2.30, when the president (Mr. W. 
Cooke, jun.), presided over a good attendance 
of members. 

Mr. W. Deakin, chairman of the Stone- 
masons’ Trade Committee, reported the re- 
sult of the arbitration in the Manchester 


masons’ dispute, and the report was con- 
sidered satisfactory. 
The accounts for the quarter were 


examined, and recommended to the Executive 
Board for payment. 

A circular letter was read from the 
National Federation calling attention to a 
resolution passed at the half-yearly meeting 
on the subject of priced schedules with quan- 
tities, and the secretary was instructed to 
reply that the proposal embodied in the re- 
solution is already in practice in this district. 

A communication was read from _ the 
National secretary with reference to the Con- 
ference of Secretaries, and it was decided that 
a circular be addressed to the secretaries of 
this district requesting them to submit mat- 
ters for discussion at the said meeting. It 
was decided that the conference for secre- 
taries of this district be held in Manchester 
on September 2gth. 

Some discussion took place on the report 
of the “Journal Committee” sent down by the 
National secretary, and it was ultimately de- 
cided to recommend the local associations to 
support the Journal in every possible way. 

It was decided to hold the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Executive Board in Liverpool on 
Monday, September 27th, at 3 o’clock.—JOHN 
TOMLISON, secretary. 


3ARNSLEY ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Denton. 


The monthly meeting of the Barnsley 
Federation was held at the King’s Head 
Hotel, on Wednesday, September 8th. The 
president (Councillor. G. Haigh) occupied 
the chair, the attendance of members being 
below the normal average. 

Important correspondence was read from 
the secretary of the Sheffield Association re 
“The alleged infringement of the Fair 
Wages Clause,” by a firm who are members 
of the Sheffield Association whilst executing 
their portion of a contract in the Barnsley 
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district. The secretary of the Sheffield 
Association pointed out in his reply that the 
section of the works reterred to did not 
come under the heading of ‘‘Building” ; and 
moreover, the firm in question did not con- 
tribute to the Federation for this portion of 
their business. The general opinion, of the 
members present, however, was that the par- 
ticular section of the works in this case did 
come under the heading of ‘‘Building,” and 
that it was a sub-section of a building con- 
tract, and was competed for by builders. 
Astonishment was expressed at the latitude 
allowing of a firm to contribute to the Fed- 
eration for a section only of their business. 
The reply of the secretary of the Sheffield 
Association in the end, however, was ac- 
cepted and approved, and, so far as the 
Barnsley Federation was concerned, the 
matter was allowed to drop. 

A discussion took place on the advantages 
of insuring the various “building risks” 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
with the Federation as compared with other 
companies. The general feeling was that 
every member ought to insure with the Fed- 
eration, thus adding directly to its power 
and financial success. In order to stimulate 
the interest in Federation insurance, the 
secretary was instructed to place the subject 
on the October meeting agenda. 

Sanction was asked for and given unani- 
mously for the plasterers’ section of the 
Federation to form a committee in connec- 
tion with the new rules of the Master Plas- 
terers’ Association, and approved by the 
National Federation. 

Notice was given by a member that he 
would, at the next monthly meeting to be 
held in October, move the rescission of a 
resolution passed at the last February meet- 
ing. This was a’case of a certain business 
in the building trade changing hands, in 
which the successor had declined to pay the 
arrears of subscription and levies due to the 
Federation from his predecessor, and thus 
retain his membership. The matter had 
been discussed at several meetings; and a 
certain latitude was allowed, an alternative 
having been embodied in the original reso- 
lution that the firm in question be allowed 
as an alternative to pay an entrance fee 
and subscription, therefore joining afresh as 
a new member. The firm in question had 
declined either to pay the arrears or to 
adopt the alternative of joining afresh, and 
the general feeling prevailed among the 
members, that the alternative should now be 
rescinded, and the firm in question should 
only now be allowed to become a member of 
the Federation by paying up all the arrears 
of subscription and levies. 

A member of the Federation laid a com- 
plaint to the effect that a youth had left his 
employment without any due cause, and that 
another firm in the same line of business 
had taken the youth into their employment 
without making due inquiries as to the cause 
of his leaving his last master, and although 
the Federation member had approached the 
firm in question on the advice of the Fed- 
eration, he could obtain no satisfaction. The 
meeting, whilst sympathising with the mem- 
ber, could do nothing further in the matter, 
the firm in question not being members of 
the Federation. 


SHEFFIELD ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: Thos, Smith. 


The monthly meetiag was held September 
8th, the president (Mr. W. W. Mears) in 
the chair. 

A letter was read from the Town Clerk in 
reterence to the deputation which waited 
upon the Corporation some time ago, intimat- 
ing that the views of the deputation had 
been considered by the Finance Committee, 
who had agreed to adopt the suggestions 
put forward, viz.: that Corporation jobs of 
the value of not more than £100 should be 
settled within three months, between {£100 
and £1,000 within six months, and over 
£1,000 in twelve months. This is a substan- 
tial concession, more especially when con- 
sidered in conjunction with a previous ar- 
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rangement which cancelled the system of re- 
taining 10 per cent. of the value of a con- 
tract for twelve months, and substituted for 
it the reteation of 5 per cent. for six months, 
and the balance of 5 per cent. for a further 
six months 

A further communication from the City 
Council referred to the question of hoard- 
ings, which arose out of a police prosecution 
for alleged insufficient hoardings in suburban 
streets in the early part of the year, It 
will be remembered that the Association de- 
fended the action of its members, and suc- 
cessfully held that the by-laws under which 
the prosecution was _ undertaken did not 
specifically require a close-boarded hoarding 
in every position. The information was 
allowed to be amended, and under the Public 
Health Act the Council succeeded in prov- 
ing a technical offence. The matter subse- 
quently formed the subject of negotiation, 
the result of which is that the Council have 
issued ‘4a new form of hoarding permit, 
recognising all the contentions of the Asso- 
ciation and providing a hoarding suitable 
for each position, divided into three classes, 
mizeeeeit) osuong and frmly fixed close- 
boarded hoards, not less than six feet high, 
(2) strong and firmly fixed post and rail 
fences, not less than four feet high, with 
three rails, (3) sufficient firmly placed post 
and rail fences, not less than four feet high. 
_ The first will obviously apply to work to 
be executed within the city proper, the 
second to suburban streets, and the third to 
more remote suburban sites where there is 
a minimum of traffic. What, however, 
members have to bear in mind is that a 
hoarding permit must be obtained in all 
cases. 

A complaint from the Barnsiey Associa- 
tion that a Sheffield member engaged in lay- 
ing out grounds was not paying the stan- 
dard rate of wages, was considered. The 
Barnsley Association held that the other 
competitors for the job were builders, who 
quoted on the basis of th> standard rate of 
wages, and that the job could not by any 
stretch of imagination be classified under the 
head of ‘‘gardening.” On the other hand 
the Sheffield member in question, whose 
business was mainly confined to gardening 
and rustic building, said that the job con- 
sisted solely in the laying out and sowing 
of lawns, and was distinctly a “‘gardening”’ 
job. Moreover, it was pointed out that the 
member in question paid a levy to the Asso- 
ciation only on the portion of his business 
which came under the head of building, and 
such a job as the one referred to would not 
be considered to come under this heading. 
The Association therefore felt it impossible 
to adopt the view of the Barnsley Associa- 
tion. 

The treasurer’s monthly statement showed 
the finances of the Association to be in a 
healthy condition, the subscriptions col- 
lected to date being a little higher than for 
the corresponding period of last year. 

A letter was read in reference to the Con- 
ference of Secretaries to be held at Leeds 
next month, and it was decided that the 
secretary attend same. The secretary men- 
tioned that it was his intention to move a 
tesolution as to the desirability of effecting 
greater uniformity between the operatives’ 
working rules and the rules of the Concilia- 
tion Board, which latter he presumed in the 
main abrogated the former, but as matters 
now stood there were in some cases two sets 
of rules, which prescribed differential 
methods of procedure in certain cases. 

The question of the abolition of walking 
time in the case of joiners and bricklayers, 
which has on many occasions been the 
subject of lengthy discussions, and also two 
conferences with the operatives concerned, 
has now reached a head. The negotiations 
have had no result, and practically ended 
for the time being with a communication 
from the operatives to the effect that they 
had always considered walking time as a 
substantial advantage, and could only agree 
to the loss of it on condition that wages 
were raised %4d. per hour, and that lodging 


i 


money be paid on all jobs over four miles 
from the Sheffield Parish Church, at the 
rate of 6d. per night. To this the Associa- 
tion were unable to agree, and in accord- 
ance with the working rules, six months’ 
notice, to expire on March ist, 1910, had 
been given: (1) To abolish walking time, (2) 
to reduce wages %d. per hour, and (3) to 
alter any other rule which might be neces- 
sary or advisable. Since the meeting the 
operatives have complained that the third 
item is indefinite, and contrary to the work- 
ing rules, and the spirit of the Conciliation 
Board rules. To this a reply has been sent 
that the third item is rendered necessary by 
the fact that rules impinge on one another, 
and the alteration of the basis of wages 
would necessarily introduce an anomaly into 
rules respecting overtime, which would also 
require to be altered accordingly. More- 
over, there is some anomaly in regard to 
method of procedure. The joiners’ rules 
provide a method of procedure in cases of 
‘disputes,’ as distinct from a question of 
alteration of rules, while the bricklayers’ 
rules make no distinction. The joiners’ rules 
provide for the relegation of an unsettled 
“dispute” to the “‘central authority of mas- 
ter and workman,” and an unsettled point 
in regard to rules to an umpire, while the 
bricklayers’ rules make a similar provision 
in regard to unsettled ‘‘disputes,’ but pro- 
vide no special machinery for dealing with 
a question of rules, which presumably would 
come under the same category, although at 
previous meetings of trade committees an 
attempt has been made to apply a specific 
interpretation to the word “dispute.’’ Since 
these sets of working rules were framed, the 
Conciliation Board rules have come into 
operation, and it now becomes necessary to 
consider what is precisely the machinery to 
be employed, and consider the advisability 
of introducing some uniformity between the 
working rules and those of the Conciliation 
Board. The matter now stands in abeyance 
pending a further meeting of the Trades 
Committees, when the whole matter will be 
considered de novo. 

A report was presented embodying the re- 
plies of members in regard to the fixing of a 
uniform standard of profit of 2d. and 1¥d. 
per hour respectively on tradesmen and 
labourers. The replies were unanimously in 
favour of the proposal. After some discus- 
sion it was decided to leave the matter over 
until next meeting. 

The accounts in connection with the recent 
visit of Belgian builders were presented, and 
as far as was possible to make up at the 
moment, showed a total deficit of nearly £18. 
It was pointed out that several other gentle- 
men might yet subscribe, and, in fact, it was 
reported that some further contributions had 
been promised. Eventually it was decided to 
leave the matter over until next meeting, and 
Mr. Forsdike gave notice that he should then 
move that the deficit, if any, be then paid 
out of the funds of the association. 

The secretary presented a rough printers’ 
proof of the new telephone calendar for 1910. 
The design was more artistic than that of 
last year, the centre being occupied by an 
ornamental window giving a view in the dis- 
tance of the tower of the Town Hall. The 
calendar would be finished in six or seven 
colours, and some additional space would be 
provided for advertisers. 

A deputation from the Electric Supply De- 
partment of the Corporation waited on the 
association to discuss the apparent objection 
of builders to the installation of electric light 
fittings in houses of from £20 to £30 rental. 
With larger houses, the deputation pointed 
out, they had no difficulty, and in other cases 
the only difficulty seemed to be that an elec- 
tric installation was not provided for, and 
the tenant could hardly be expected to ‘‘wire’’ 
the property, They wanted builders to as- 
sist them by “wiring’? new property, which 
would not add more than 1 per cent. or 2 
per cent. to the cost of a house, and then, 
with the new lamps, which so greatly re- 
duced the cost of electric light, they were 
confident they would have no difficulty in 
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persuading the tenant to adopt the light. On 
the other side, it was pointed out that the 
extraordinary cheapness of gas in Sheffield 
militated against the general adoption of 
electric light, and builders did not feel justi- 
fied in incurring the extra expense. The as- 
sociation were of opinion that if the Corpora- 
tion wished to experiment in the direction 
indicated, they should pay for the installa- 
tion, to which it was replied that some such 
system had been adopted at Wolverhampton, 
and if this was the only objection the Cor- 
poration might consider the advisability of 
obtaining powers, but they must first of all 
know that the prospective consumption 
would justify the expense. To this it was 
objected that the Corporation should first of 
all show prospective consumers the cheap- 
ness and all round advantages of electric 
light before they could hope to materially 
increase the number of consumers. 

Mr. Biggin said it was a wrong assump- 
tion to say that builders objected to instal 
electric ight on account of cost, which was 
less than fixing pipes for gas, but they could 
not afford to instal both. Moreover, many 
people had a strong prejudice against the 
use of electricity on account of the cost, and 
Mr. Roper said for the present they would 
still have to put in gas fittings. 

Mr. Forsdike foreshadowed the time when 


electricity, which undoubtedly possessed 
many advantages, would become the prin- 
cipal illuminant, but if the Corporation 


wished to push the sale, they must hold out 
some inducement to builders on the lines 
indicated. 

A most pleasant little ceremony concluded 
the meeting, when Mr. Biggin, on behalf of 
the association presented to Mr. A. Mastin 
(late honorary treasurer of the association) a 
beautiful carved oak Westminster clock, in 
recognition of the valuable services he had 
rendered to the association as treasurer for 
a period of ten years. 

Mr. Forsdike said Mr. Mastin was un- 
doubtedly their most enthusiastic member, 
and no man had done more to:make the as- 
sociation a success. 

Mr. Cook also spoke of the enthusiasm Mr. 
Mastin had put into his work. He had 
treated the association’s affairs as his own, 
and lifted the funds from practically nothing 
to the prosperous condition in which they 
were to-day. 

The president also spoke of the extremely 
valuable services Mr. Mastin had rendered 
to the association. Mr. Mastin was not 
present, 


WARRINGTON AND. DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: Bertram B.° Moss. 

Referring to the settlement of the joiners’ 
and bricklayers’ rules reported last week, the 
boundaries in both sets of rules have been 
very much extended, which is a great ad- 
vantage to the employers. In addition to 
this, members of the association outside the 
actual town of Warrington have now been 
put on an equal footing with those employers 
actually in the town. Though both branches 
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of operatives demanded an increase of 
wages, this was successfully resisted by the 
employers without any upset in the trade, 
and without the assistance of any concilia- 
tion board, as none has been formed in this 
district. 


YORK ASSOCIATION. 
Seoretary: J. Hague, Solicitor. 


A general quarterly meeting was held at 
the Old George Hotel on Thursday last, Sep- 
tember 16th, when the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Mayor (Alderman J. Birch) presided over a 
good attendance. The proposed form of 
sub-contract, as sent for perusal by the 
Yorkshire Federation, was discussed. Mr. 
R. Dent objected to the insertion of clause 
3, which enabled a sub-contractor to break 
his contract on circumstances arising which 
could easily be merely the result of an over- 
sight on the part of a contractor. The 
clause, if inserted, might cause endless diffi- 
culty, and appeared arbitrary. The sub- 
contractor had already power, under certain 
conditions, to break his contract, and in 
most cases this protection was ample. Mr. 
Councillor Hardgrave thought there were 
some things to be said in favour of the 
clause standing, as sub-contractors  fre- 
quently suffered under existing conditions. 
The general opinion of the members, how- 
ever, was in favour of Mr. Dent’s objection. 
Mr. Councillor Hardgrave, with reference to 
clause 4, raised a question touching the posi- 
tion of a sub-contractor in the event of the 
whole contractor becoming bankrupt. It 
was suggested that the point might be raised 
by the local delegates to the Federation 
meeting. On a full discussion of the draft, 
it was unanimously resolved that, subject to 
clause 3 being struck out as unnecessary, the 
proposed form was approved. 

Correspondence from insurance companies 
was read, and the rates and extent of cover 
were found satisfactory and approved. 

The circular letter on the National reserve 
fund was read and discussed, and it was 
calculated that our proportion, based on our 
Federation subscription, would amount to 
about £5. Mr. Dent proposed, the chair- 
man seconded, and it was carried, that that 
sum be accordingly sent to the treasurer of 
the fund as our subscription for the cur- 
rent year. 

The question of a breach of rules was dis- 
cussed, and full explanation was given. It 
was resolved that the operatives’ secretary 
be written to and informed of what action 
had been taken, and its result. 

The secretary reported that he had been 
successful in obtaining a rebate for the 
stonemason members on all memorials, of a 
certain size, which had been taken into the 
grounds of the York Cemetery Co. between 
January 15th and April 1st last, the fees for 
which had, on the first-named day, been 
raised, thus causing a loss on contracts 
(entered into by the local masons) based on 
the old scale of fees. The secretary’s action 
was approved. 
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The recent leading article in the ‘“‘Builders’ 
Journal” on ‘Builders’ Locked-up Capital,” 
and subsequent correspondence thereon, 
were mentioned and discussed. Mr. Dent 
said it opened out an interesting and most 
serious subject. He thought 90 per cent. 
should be paid up on contracts monthly, 
with 5 per cent. on completion, leaving 5 
per cent. only as retention money. Con- 
tractors were often subject to great incon- 
venience, whilst at the same time being sub- 
ject to a lien on everything brought on to 
the job. In addition, there were bondsmen 
or deposits required, very often up to 25 per 
cent., and with all this as much as 20 per 
cent. was sometimes kept back as retention 
money. He thought provision should be 
made for go per cent. monthly in the agree- 
ments. So far as York was concerned, how- 
ever, the matter did not cause ground for 
complaint. The members, after discussion, 
approved and expressed sympathy with the 
subject matter of the article, and decided 
that if the matter was brought up by the 
Federation at any time it would be supported 
by the local association. 

A recommendation as to the provision of 
papers, lectures, etc., on various subjects 
interesting to the trade, was approved and 
referred to the executive to be dealt with. 
Further recommendations, relative to the 
encouragement of technical classes for 
students, and the holding of a whist drive 
or smoking concert, were also referred to 
the executive. 


Midland Centre. 


NOTTINGHAM ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: W. J. Barton, F.C.I.S. 

The members of the Nottingham Associa- 
tion had their summer excursion on Friday, 
September oth, when 41 members and 
friends attended. The spot selected was the 
Derwent Water Works, which the members 
visited three years ago. The works are be- 
ing constructed by a Board, constituted by 
Act of Parliament, which consists of repre- 
sentatives of the Corporations of Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby. The 
works visited on this occasion were the filter 
beds at Bamford, and the Derwent and 
Howden dams. The visitors were much in- 
terested in the whole of the works, but es- 
pecially in the cable ways and _ concrete 
mixer at the Howden dam, and also in the 
construction of the wing walls, which it has 
been found necessary to build at this dam. 
The route taken was by rail to Sheffield, 
thence by coach and fours over the Derby- 
shire Moors, via Fox House, Hathersage, to 
Bamford, where lunch was served at ‘“‘The 
Marquis of Granby.” Various works having 
been inspected, tea was taken at Ashopton 
Inn, and the return journey made by. 
another route to Sheffield, The weather 
was fine, the scenery good, the business in- 
terest to builders and contractors excep- 
tional, and these elements combined to make 
the excursion one of the most successful ever 
held by the association. 
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SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES 
FEDERATION. 

The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
the Scottish Building Trades Federation was 
held in the Caledonian Hotel, Inverness, on 
September roth, at 3.45 p-M.; Mr. James 
Leslie presiding. 

Minutes of the annual general meeting 
held on September 18th, 1g08, and minutes 
of the half-yearly meeting of the Executive 
held April 23rd, 1909, were read and adopted. 

‘The report by the Executive for the past 
year, and the treasurer’s report, were read 
and unanimously adopted, and the secretary 
was authorised to have them printed and 
issued to the members. 

Reports on the ‘state of trade that were 
submitted showed that dulness_ prevails 
throughout Scotland. 

The secretary reported that the dispute be- 
tween the Inverness [Federation and a firm 
of plasterers in Aberdeen had been ended 
satisfactorily, 

It was agreed that the secretary should 
represent the Federation at the Annual Con- 
ference of Secretaries, to be held in Leeds, 
on October roth. 

Recommendation by the Executive that the 
Federation should adopt a National crest 
was brought forward and unanimously 
agreed to, and the secretary was instructed 
to submit sketch for approval to Mr. Hector 
MacVinish (Inverness), Mr. T. C. Stocks 
(Dundee), Mr. David Mekie (Edinburgh), 
and Mr. James Leslie (Aberdeen). 

The report by the Journal Committee of 
the National Federation was next considered, 
and resolutions were agreed to. 

The secretary then gave a report on the 
working of the inter-trading rule. He stated 
that Aberdeen and Edinburgh alone had 
taken up the matter seriously, and he showed 
the benefits that had already accrued to the 
Edinburgh, Leith and District Building 
Trades Association since their adoption of 
the rule. He urged the other associations to 
take the matter up for consideration again. 

It was reported that the Perth Build- 
ing Trades Federation had not been recon- 
stituted since the Federation meeting there in 
April last, but it was believed that during 
the coming winter the association would 
again be put on a proper footing. ue 

The secretary reported the present position 
with Glasgow Employers’ Council. He 
stated that the affiliated trades in Glasgow 
are masons, joiners, plumbers, and _lath- 
splitters, and until the other trades joined 
the Council, Glasgow would not be ripe for 
federation. 

The question of priced schedules being 
sent in along with tenders was next con- 
sidered. It was pointed out that this was 
becoming a general practice, and, on the 
motion of Mr. Lyall, seconded by Mr. 
Lownie, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: “‘That each Federation and 
local association should, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, instruct their members to refrain from 
sending in priced schedules with tenders ; but, 
if unable to avoid doing so, should endeavour 
to arrange locally with corporations, en- 
gineers, surveyors, architects, and other 
public bodies who at present insist upon hav- 
ing priced schedules with tenders, that such 
schedules should be delivered under seal, 
and that the schedule of the accepted tender 
only should be opened, and the others re- 
turned to the unsuccessful contractors.” 

Mr. John Lownie reported that in Edin- 
burgh some architects had introduced an in- 
novation in respect that they inserted jobbing 
rates in contract schedules. He gave in- 
stances where the rates allowed would not 
cover the cost of the material. The opinion 
Was expressed that such a practice was 
directly opposed to fair dealing, and, on the 
motion of Mr. Lownie, seconded by Mr. 
Mekie, it was unanimously agreed that it be 
left to each contractor to state his own rates 
for jobbing work, or, alternatively, to state 
at what percentage below the local current 
price list for jobbing work he will do the 
work. 
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The chairman reported that while he had 
been north at Wick and Thurso, he had met 
several of the local members there, and he 
thought that their associations would join 
the Federation if approached. The secre- 
tary was instructed to write them on the sub- 
ject. 

The election of office-bearers was next pro- 
ceeded with. On the motion of the chair- 
man, Mr. Hector MacVinish, Inverness, was 
elected president for the ensuing year; Mr. 
David Mekie, Edinburgh, was elected vice- 
president ; both elections were unanimous. 
Messrs. MacVinish and Mekie will act as 
representatives to the National Federation 
ex officio. 

It was agreed, on the motion of Mr. Slater, 
seconded by Mr. Farquharson, that the next 
half-yearly meeting of the Executive be held 
in Dundee, in April, 1910. 

The secretary drew attention to the fact 
that a good deal of legislation had been be- 
fore the House of Commons recently, which 
affected the builders’ interests, and suggested 
that a Parliamentary Committee be ap- 
pointed to look after such matters in future. 

The suggestion was cordially received, 
and, on the motion of Mr. Lownie, seconded 
by Mr. Gray, it was agreed to invite nomina- 
tions for the committee at the next half- 
yearly meeting of the Executive. 

The chairman, on behalf of the delegates 
present, thanked the members of the Inver- 
ness Building Trades Federation for their 
kindness and hospitality, and after votes of 
thanks to the chairman and secretary the 
meeting ended.—JAMES LESLIE, chairman; 
JAMES CAMERON, secretary, 61, Lothian Road, 
Edinburgh. 

In the report by the executive of the Scot- 
tish Building Trades Federation, extreme re- 
gret was expressed that the trade throughout 
Scotland during the past twelve months has 
been in a bad state. The general trade of 
the country, however, has very much im- 
proved within recent months, and it is be- 
lieved that an improvement will be felt in 
the building trade also during the coming 
year. 

Nothing definite has evolved so far in con- 
nection with the proposed new scaffolding 
regulations. Pressure of Parliamentary busi- 
ness of a more important nature has resulted 
in the measure being left in abeyance. In 
order that the interests of the Federation may 
be properly safeguarded, Messrs. James 
Leslie and George Farquhar, of Aberdeen, 
with Mr. John Lownie, Edinburgh, have been 
appointed as a committee to interview the 
Home Secretary, if thought proper, when the 
Bill comes up for consideration. 

The secretary has been in communication 
with the new secretary of the Glasgow Em- 
ployers’ Council, with a view to getting that 
body into the Federation, but matters are not 
yet ripe in Glasgow for such a step being 
taken. At present the trades represented in 
the Glasgow Employers’ Council embrace 
masons, joiners, plumbers, and lathsplitters, 
but until the other trades come into line 
there is little prospect of the Council becom- 
ing federated with this Federation. 

Notwithstanding the decision of the last 
general meeting not to send the secretary to 
the National Conference of Secretaries held 
in London on October 2oth, he nevertheless 
attended the Conference at his own expense. 
He has been the sole representative from 
Scotland during the past four years; and as 
the chairman was in favour of the Federation 
being again represented at the last confer- 
ence, the secretary advised the National 
secretary that he would be present as usual. 
The educative and instructive value of these 
conferences is undoubted, and a fillip might 
be given to organisation generally if each as- 
sociation would send its secretary to attend 
the next conference, which is to be held in 
Leeds on October 19th, 1909. 

From inquiries made by the secretary, the 
inter-trading rule does not seem to have been 
taken up seriously by any of the associations, 
excepting Aberdeen and Edinburgh. In 
Aberdeen the plumbers and slaters have 
adopted the rule, while it has been in force 
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in Edinburgh for more than a year with 
.gratifying results. The Executive trust that 
during the coming year efforts will be made 
to get the rule adopted by the several asso- 
‘Ciations who have not yet given it a trial. 

The adoption of a national crest for the 
-use of the members of the federated associa- 
tions has been considered. A sketch of the 
,proposed crest has been prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Executive, who have approved 
of it and recommended its adoption. If the 
recommendation is given effect to, it is hoped 
that every member will provide himself with 
a crest for use on his business stationery. 

It is regrettable that so many of the 
‘federated associations have become mori- 
bund. With a view to stimulating interest 
the venue of the half-yearly Executive meet- 
ing was changed from Edinburgh to Perth, 
where the meeting was held in April last. 
The delegates present from the Perth Asso- 
‘ciation undertook to have their association 
~put on a proper footing again during the win- 
ter months, and asked that their association 
be retained meantime on the list of federated 
associations. To this request the Executive 
-cordially agreed, 

Considerable apathy seems to affect the 
districts of Dingwall, Dumfries, Alloa, Oban, 
Banffshire, and Paisley, probably due to the 
dull state of trade. The associations in these 
districts are regularly advised of all that is 
being done, in the hope that with a revival 
in trade they will be found back taking an 
active part in the work of the Federation. 

There seems to be a growing practice 
amongst architects to insist on _ priced 
schedules being sent in with the tenders. 
Some action will need to be taken at once 
to check this tendency. 

Another innovation by some architects is 
to insert jobbing rates in contract schedules. 
There have been some cases of this in the 
Edinburgh district during the past year. 
Representations were made to the proper 
quarter, but no redress was given, and the 
matter is about to be taken up with the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

The Executive regret to report that the 
seven associations in arrear with their sub- 
scriptions at the close of the last financial 
year, are still in arrear. This necessarily 
means a considerable loss to the Federation, 
but, notwithstanding, the finances have been 
well maintained, and there is a good balance 
in hand. With a revival in trade it is hoped 
and believed that those associations, once 
they get properly organised again, will be 
ready and willing to meet their liabilities.— 
James LESLIE, chairman; JAMES CAMERON, 
secretary. 


The Royal Liver new building at Liver- 
pool is now sufficiently advanced to afford 
a good idea of its gigantic proportions; the 
granite work, for which the stone has been 
supplied by Messrs. A. and F. Manuelle, of 
57, Gracechurch Street, E.C., now showing 
to the height of the seventh floor. 

* * * 


Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, Ltd., 
Theobald’s Road, London, W.C., are mak- 
ing extensive alterations (Mr. Eustace Haynes 
architect) to the premises of the General 
Electric Light Co., Ltd., of Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. ; and the same firm have also just 
secured the contract for re-building 220-222, 
Great Portland Street, W. (Mr. Claude W. 
Ferrier, architect), 11, Waterloo Place, W.). 

= 7 * 


The hall of the Cordwainers’ Company, in 
Cannon Street, E.C., which was erected in 
1788, is now in course of demolition. Three 
previous halls had stood upon the same site. 
The first was erected in 1440, following upon 
the granting of the guild’s first charter by 
Henry VI.; the second, built in 1577, was 
destroyed in the Great Fire; and the third, 
erected in 1670, gave place to the hall which 
is now coming down, and which wil: be suc- 
ceeded by a modern, up-to-date structure 
from the designs of Mr. Chatfeild Clarke. 
The building, which had no pretensions to 
architectural merit, contained little that was 
of architectural interest. 


NEW MUNICIPAL WORKS, 


The Local Government Board has decided 
to hold, or has recently held, as the dates 
respectively indicate, inquiries into proposed 
expenditure by public bodies as follows :— 
Water Supply Works and Plant: Totnes 
Rural District Council, £400 for Holne (Sep- 
tember 23rd) ; Plympton St. Mary Rural Dis- 
trict Council, £4,050 for Plympton St. Mary, 
and £1,350 for Plympton St. Maurice (Sep- 
tember 22nd). Electric Light and Power 
Supply Works and Plant: Salford Borough 
Council, £9,500 (September 21st). Sewerage, 
Drainage, and Sewage Disposal Works and 
Plant: Llantrisant and Llantwit Tardre 
Rural District Council, £21,000 for Llan- 
trisant (September 23rd); Headington Rural 
District Council, £4,263 for New Marston 
(September 21st); Whitby Rural District 
Council, £670 for Newholm with Dunsley 
(September 21st; Salford Borough Council, 
£30,788 (September 21st); Swansea Rural 
District Council, £3,900 for Gowerton special 
drainage district (September 21st). Street 
Improvement, New Roads, Widenings, Pav- 
ings, Public Walks, and Pleasure Grounds : 
Brighton Borough Council, £2,196 and 
£5,927 (September 29th) ; Hendon Urban 
District Council, £1,082 (September 28th) ; 
Topsham Parish Council, no amount stated 
(September 24th) ; Torquay Borough Council, 
£750 and £1,700 (September 24th) ; South- 
gate Urban District Council, £5,850 (Sep- 
tember 23rd); Barking Town Urban District 
Council, £750 (September 22nd); Devonport 
Borough Council, £1,167 (September 21st). 
Various: Pontypridd Urban District Coun- 
cil, £620 for bridge (September 22nd) ; Ebbw 
Vale Urban District Council, £10880 for 
housing (September 22nd). 


“1T.C.S.” CELEBRATION DINNER 


A dinner celebrating the 18th anniversary 
of the International Correspondence Schools 
was held at the Hotel Cecil on Saturday 
evening last, September 18th. Among the 
distinguished guests present were Sir Thomas 
Brooke-Hitching (in the chair), Mr. L. JN 
Atherley-Jones, K.C., M.P., Mr. A. S. E. 
Ackerman, B.Sc., secretary, Society of Engi- 
neers; Mr. Dennis Hird, Central Labour 
College, Oxford; Mr. Jas. Adamson, hon. 
secretary, Institute of Marine Engineers; 
Mr. T. Costigan, secretary, Institute of 
Builders; Sir Edward W. Fithian, secretary, 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the 
U.K.; Mr. N. W. Hoskins, hon. secretary, 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers; Rt. Hon. 
Col. Mark Lockwood, P.C., M.P.; Col. S. 
S. Long, Asst. Director of Supplies, Wool 
wich; etc. At the conclusion of the dinner, 
the toast, “The King,’’ having been hon- 
oured, Sir Thomas Brooke-Hitching, pre- 
siding in the unavoidable absence of Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, after paying a eulo- 
gistic. tribute to the schools, proposed the 
toast, “The International Correspondence 
Schools,” coupled with the name of Mr. 
E. A. Seitz, Managing Director of the Insti- 
tution, who replied. Sir Thomas then pro- 
posed the toast, “Education for the Wage 
Earner,” to which Mr. Dennis Hird, M.A., 
responded, ‘‘as one who came from the only 
democratic college in the Kingdom, owned 
and controlled by the people.’ The toast, 
“1.C.S. Students at Home and Abroad,” 
was then proposed by Mr Atherley-Jones, 
K.C., M.P., who gave an eloquent vindica- 
tion of the system adopted by the I.C.S. 

Student W. G. Wilson, secretary of the 
Eccles Spinning and Manufacturing Co., re- 
plied. Mr. O. F. Odell, C.A., then pro- 
posed the toast, ‘‘The Guests,” to which Col. 
S. S. Long responded on behalf of “The 
Army 1.C.S. Students,’’ Mr. M. Mac- 
donald, of Messrs. S. Pearson and Son, Ltd., 
on behalf of “Employers of Labour’? and 
Mr. Geoffrey Adam, in the absence of Mr. 

T. Macpherson, M.P., on behalf of 
“Organised Labour.”’ A musical entertain- 
ment, rendered by the I.C.S. Concert Party, 
brought to a conclusion a most enjoyable 
evening. 
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Strand Hotel Sanitary Fittings. 

We are informed that Messrs. Doulton 
and Co., Ltd., supplied the whole of the 
sanitary fittings in this hotel. A special 
feature is that a lavatory basin, fitted with 
hot and cold water, is fixed in each bedroom. 
These lavatory basins are in polished jaune 
Lamartine marble, with nickel plated legs, 
and nickel-plated towel rail, and fitted with 
glass shelf, etc., for towels. The baths are 
made of cast iron, white porcelain, enamelled 
inside and outside, with nickel plated hot 
and cold fittings. The w.c.’s are the pedes- 
tal type; the cistern, flush pipe, and pan are 
all in white glazed ware. The lavatories for 
public rooms are in Dove marble, with waste 
of special design, nickel plated. The ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s hairdressing rooms are 
sumptuously fitted with statuary marble 
lavatories, with special mixing valves fitted 
with hand-spray, etc. The urinals and the 
sinks are in Doulton’s special white glazed 
Vulcanware. 


Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
(1900), Ltd. 

In the ninth annual report of this company, 
to be submitted to the tenth ordinary general 
meeting which is to be held to-morrow, Sep- 
tember 23rd, at twelve o’clock noon, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., it is 
recorded that the depression in the building 
and constructional trades referred to in the 
last report continued throughout the whole 
of the past year (the accounts are to June 
3oth, 1909). This has tended to reduce the de- 
mand for Portland cement, and has accentu- 
ated the fall in its price. In these conditions 
the results of the year’s trading are con- 
sidered satisfactory. It is stated that if the 
main factor which has enabled the company 
to earn approximately the same margin of 
profit on its output as heretofore, is the re- 
duction in manufacturing cost brought about 
by a very considerable outlay of capital upon 
its principal works. The directors recom- 
mend that, as in previous years, a sum of 
£25,000 be carried to the general reserve and 
depreciation account, bringing that account 
to £195,000. The total charge for the year 
for sinking funds, depreciation, and reserve 
(including the amount written off patents and 
the reserve for bad and doubtful debts), will 
then amount to £61,065 13s. 8d. The profits, 
after deductions which include £105,737 for 
repairs and renewals, amount to £337,668, 
which, with the balance brought forward, 
amounts to £383,165. An interim dividend 
on the preference shares was paid on March 
31st, and the directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend at the rate of 5% 
per cent. per annum. 


The Cardiff and District Architects’ Asso- 
ciation were invited, on Friday last, by 
Messrs. Teather and Wilson, architects, of 
Cardiff, to view the armoured concrete floors 
which are now being constructed on the 
Coignet system at the Newport Road Inter- 
mediate School for Boys. The members 
present were taken over the work, and an 
explanation was given to them of the 
methods employed for the construction of 
floor slabs, beams, pillars and balconies. 
The contractors for the armoured concrete 
work are Messrs. Watt Bros., of Cardiff. 


* * * 


Four new serial issues, ‘Building Con- 
struction,” “Carpentry and Joinery,” ‘The 
Handyman’s Enquire Within,” and ‘‘Wood- 
carving” are being issued by Messrs. Cassell 
and Company, of La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., each work in twenty- 
four threepenny weekly parts, commencing 
September 8th. Judging from the specimen 
copies that have been forwarded to us, these 
manuals seem to be admirably adapted for 
beginners and students, and their intrinsic 
value, as well as the method of publication, 
which places them within the means of the 
poorest pocket, render them a veritable god- 
send to the ambitious craftsman. 
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advancement and high pay. You must /| doing. It is only the man who is 

understand—thoroughly—exactly why | thoroughly trained—who knows the a 
you do thus and so in your particular | reasons governing his work—who 


work you must understand the anderstands the science of the busine:s \ Teena g 
reasons for the work you do—must|he is in—who can ever hope to 
y seven nore ence Re ERR hold a superior 

Soe position and to 
command the 
big pay which 
goes with it. 

The LG€;S; 
absolutely —fur- 
nishes this train- 
ing. Let us send r 
you positive 
proof. in the 
form of letters 
from employers 
and successful 
1.C.S. students. 
To takean I.C.S. 
Course is ‘sur- Se 
prisingly easy, . 
both as to time 
and money 


required. This NO TILTING TO DISCHARGE 


short. list will 


give you an THE CONCRETE. 


ed for the pur- idea of the 


pose of training ae id are in aoe from which you can choose; | SIMPLE. RAPID. EFFICIENT. 


work to know the technique and | say which you are most interested in: 


understand the | Regen 
principles gover- 
ning its theory 
as well as_ its 
practice. 

These things 
you can never 
learn simply by 
doing the day’s 
work. Yet here 
is the important 
point : while you 
have a job is the 
ideal time to 
master the 
** Reasons Why’’ 
of that job. 

That is where 
the International 
Correspondence 
Schools scores 
its biggest 
success, . The 
1.C.S. was found 


ae 


Write to-day for our FREE 


eer hone Book-Keeping and phe Bog mnere: 

echanical Engineering, iness Training, Nextiles. 

Electrical En neering aan en Analytical Chemistry. I EEw ST RAT E D H AN D BOO K, 
Structural Engineering. Machine Shop Practice, Sanitary Engineering. 
Selene ne ke Shs ars ia Containing important information which should be in the hands of 
INTERNATIONAL OURRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LTD., all Contractorsand Builders, regarding the Ransome Concrete Mixer, 
: (Dept. B), International Buildings, Tae RAN SO ME-VER M FHR Mac HINERY CO ; 

Noe ee ee 507, Caxton House, Westminster, ©.W. 


SURVEYORS INSTITUTION BACTERIAL TREATMENT 
EXAMINATIONS Bi pera, 


CONTINUOUS 
SYSTEMS. 


Absolute Certainty. 
Action Guaranteed. 


Complete Courses of Preparation for these Examinations 
are given either, in Class, by Correspondence, or in 
Office by 


Messrs, PARRY, BLAKE & PARRY 


The eighteen and six 
months’ courses for the 
next two Examinations 
are just commencing. 


Seventy five of the Prizes out of the one hundred and PATENT ALTERNATING SYPHONS. 


six awarded during the last fifteen years have been 


obtained by Pupils taking these Courses, including the PATENT TIMING SYPHONS 


following at the examinations of March 1909 ;— (requiring no auxiliary brick chambers). 
The Penfold Gold Medal, the Institution Prize, the PATENT ROTARY DISTRIBUTORS 
Special Prize, the Crawter Prize, the Galsworthy Prize, FOR TRICKLING FILTERS. 


and the Beadel Prize. 


PHONS. 
For Particulars of the Courses of Work, or for any PATENT SEWER FLUSHING SY 
advice with respect to the Examinations, apply to 

BURN BROTHERS, 


MEssrs. PARRY, BLAKE & PARRY, 
82, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER Sanitary Engineers, 


Telephone Gerrard 5680. 3, Blackfriars Rd., LONDON, S.E. 
A.Lso at EDINBURGH. 
queers re 
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| W. Jones and Sons 43,800 0 oOo 
e > sy > | - 43> 

Publisher’s Notices. Tenders. | A. W. Bowman Ao aes 
Miller and Sons 3,726. 0.0 
Offi E c | Ov. pe eee ee wags “ae 

ces: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING | ones and Sewar 5 aie 
. > NK : Addressed posteards, on which lists of tenders 3,575 0 0 
House—Caxton House, er ae may be stated, will be sent free en application | eet ati Exe Son 85 7o 0. 0 
Patnatihic Addicea eo bulldabie London ” to the Manager, Buitpens’ Jounnat, Caxton House, | eer v Hees a F se: 
; = a Westminster. pas i nA : 3,487 0 © 
me spnones Sobecsediha' tay pasa pg ace a Str Information from accredited sources should be F, A. Grigg,* Boscombe 3.455 10 11 


2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—THE BvuiLDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— Ss. 


At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Mingdom = = 10,10: 
4 By PosttoCanada - - - Pe oe 130 
By post elsewhere abroad - - - - - 17 4 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 
Publisher. 

Subscribers can have 
complete with Index, 
cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special positio 
etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. 6d. 

Each additional line = - - 6d. 

Three insertions* - : - - 3s. Od. 
®This includes 6 weeks under Earley ment Register. 

Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 

The above must be prepaid. 


their volumes bound 
in cloth cases, at a 


Property and Land Sales, 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Legal Notices, etc., 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price 1s. Monthly— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features ‘‘ The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,’’ with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


Abergavenny.—Accepted for extensions to girls’ 
secondary school, for the Monmouth Education 
Committee. Mr. E. A. Johnson, Abergavenny, archi- 
tect. Quantities by the architect. 

J. G. Thomas and Sons, Abergavenny, 41,789. 


Almondsbury.—For alterations and additions to 


Almondsburv Pilning Council school, for the 
Gloucestershire Education Committee. 
H. W. Harris : es assed ES 
S. Lovell 2,114. 0 0 
T. -R. Lewis 1,956 0 oO 
J. Browning 1,850 © oO 
T. Lovell and Sons aa 1,813 0 oO 
J. Perkins and Sons, Ltd. 1,740 10 0 
C. A. Hayes and Son ... 15735 0-0 
Stephens, Bastow and eo8 Ltd 1,735 0 oO 
E. Preece 15730110; 10 
S. Slaughter ‘ 1,726 0 oO 
BE. Clark and Sons. 7,720 00 aro 
E. Love = 31,705 © Oo 
Walters and Son aN T6390 .0) © 
Orchard and Peer, Stroud 1,579. 0 ‘0 
W. T. Nicholls, Gloucester 1,564 0 Oo 
Byard and Son, Gloucester 13523 000 nO 
Adams and Jefferies 1,458 0 0 
A. G. Heard* a vad aa) ly4ag, 20,06 
Rest of Bristol. 


*Provisionally accepted. 


Birkenhead.—Accepted for the 
Council school in Brassey Street, 
tion Committee :— 


P. Rothwell, Birkenhead, 


erection of a 
for the Educa- 
about £18,000. 
Boscombe.—For the erection of the new library 
building, for the Publie Libraries Committee of 


the Bournemouth Town Council: 
Wee Viat ciel, sev. es . ae oe 


i TES. 20 3 
W. Hoare and Sons os Ae “S50 52) 00 LO 
S. Whitaker kee 3,021 6 0 
F. Hoare and Sons 3,839 0 0 


* Accepted. 
Bradwell-on-Sea.—For re-building the Cricketers”” 


Inn, Mr. Rd. Mawhood, Architect, Market Road, 
Chelmsford,. 

F. Weight 4802 0 0 

Eglin and Co. ae vas me S00 LOO 

Johnson and Hawkes ae an SS. Oho 

Allen and Gowers : sax OES OG 

emiva Ver. bs Hanningfeld Tea SOR Tp OK IO 

Rest of Chelmsford. 
* Accepted. 

Carlis!2.—Accepted for the erection and com- 
pletion of ground formation, new roller skating 
rink (Messrs. Oliver and Dodgshun, Architects, 
Carlisle) :— 


William Thomson, Arrar, for the reinforced con- 
crete work and concrete sub-floors. 

William Batey and Sons, Carlisle, for the whole- 
of the work required in the super-structure, except 
the roofs. 


Eccles.—Accepted for erection of new secondary 
and technical school at Park Road, Monton, for the 
Education Committee. Mr. Henry Littler, County 
Architect, 16, Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

W. Nicholson and Son (Leeds), Ltd., Hunslet,. 
Leeds, 412,500. 


IIkeston.—For the erection of elementary council: 


schools, Hallcroft, Ilkeston, for 680 scholars, for 
the Ilkeston Education Committee. H. Tatham, 
Sudbury, M.S.A., Architect, Estate Offices, Ilkes- 
ton. Quantities by architect. 

F. Messom, Nottingham -49,250 0 0 

T. Barlow and Co. ; Nottingham 7,8 7 oo 

F. Perks and Son, Ltd., Long 

Eaton 7,844 4 6 

Bosworth and ‘Lowe, Nottingham 7,615 18 o 

W..V. Ireson, Ilkeston 7,595 10 Oo 

W. Maule and Cay Nottingham 7 S36. © 50 

J. N. Beardsley, Ilkeston 2 | ASO 0) 10 

W. Donnelly and Son, Kimberley 7,407 15 oO 

F. Martin, Stapleford 7,317. 0 0 

A. Earnshaw,* Ilkeston 7,200 0 © 

Architect’s estimate 73453 0 O 


Whecepted: 


(Tenders continued on pagertiii.) 


SCAFFOLD 


FIXED IN ONE MINUTE. 


Write for particulars to 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Scaffixer, London.” 


HALVE THE COST OF YOUR 
| SCAFFOLDING 


By using the D-£) Jones” Patent 


““ SCAFFIXER ”’ 


RELEASED IN LESS. 


THE PATENT RAPID SCAFFOLD TIE CO., LTD., 
124, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone 6030 Westminste, 


) 


TIE. 


‘ 


‘Copper Cylinders and 
Boilers and Pans of 
F very description. 


ta 
Sanitary Brass work. 


Copper Cylinders for 
i any pressure. 


") CopperBoilersfor every 
class of Range. 


Galvanised Cisterna. 
Roofs and Turrets covered with Copper, 


JAMES CHEW & Coa., 


Brookhouse Brass and Copper Works, 


BLACKBURN. 


al 


make an absolutely watertight joint. 


Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and 
They also retard the corrosive 
action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE 
LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF THE LARGEST MANUPAC- 
— TURING CUVCE RNS. INENGLAND AND THE COLONIES, — 


“LIMPET pret BOLTS @ WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


**There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used,.”,—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


PRICE’S PATENT 


ie 
RECISTERED TRADE map, 


Iron 
> together. 


The latest and most 
approvedzFixing tor 
joining ,Corrugated 
Sheeting 


—— 
HUME IONS 


Full particulars and samples from the Managing Agents 


WILLIAM JACKS & CO.,” wont Se" 


Agents for Scotland ;: Frank G. Price & Co. 53, Waterloo St., Gisseces 
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— EA 


i —— 


| mn 
a 
) 


CHELSEA SUITE. 


f Price Complete, 
£5 5 0 


Less Trade Discount 


RT CLARK HUNT&Co., | 
Ltd. § 
4 SHOREDITCH, 

LONDON. | 


wend: BILLULLLL “LULL 


LARGE STOCK. LARGE SHOW ROOMS. 


Vill. 
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Church, 


Walter H. Woods, M.S.L., Architect, Hi 
Long Eaton, near Nottingham. 


(Tenders continued from page vi.) 


Heywood.—For the erection of a new 


Methodist school. Messrs. J. D. and S. ] yu 
Walmersley Road, Bury, Architects. Quantities 
by architects. 


Primitive 
J. Mould, 


S. Barker .- 41,869 
J. Twelves 1,860 
F. W. Porter,* Bury 1,687 


* Accepted, 


Mr. Earnshaw’s estimate of £60 for footroad 
on west side of school is also accepted. 


Leicester.—For re-flooring 


Ww. H. Sharp, Wigston ... aoe Ser ote 
T. Herbert, Leicester +e as 380 
G. Toone and Sons, Anstey ... 368 
J. R. Cooke, Broughton Astley ... 356 


Scurr, Jowett and ae Barrow- 
in-Soar Gee ae wes 


London, W.—For erection of a new police section 
Thouse at Beak Street, W. Mr. J. Dixon 
F.R.1.B.A., Surveyor, New Scotland Yard, _ 
Quantities by Messrs. Thurgood, Son, and Chidgey, 


Adelphi Terr ane Strand, W.C. 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd. ap os Poy 
Ashby and Horner aa eee a 
Prestige and Co., Ltd. 

Lovatt, Ltd. mo ee 

Mowlem and Co., Ltd. 

Leslie and Co., Ltd. 

Patman and Fotheringham 

Appleby and Sons es 

i. and Hy By Higgs 

Lole and Co. “ 

Godson and Sons eee 

Killby and Gayford, Ltd 


re-seating, etc., Cosby 
Leicestershire, for the Building Committee. 

Ve Frank J. Goodacre, Architect, Berridg re Street 
Chambers, Berridge Street, Leicester. 


oO fe} 
ie) te) 
8 oO 
5 te} 
oO oO 


10,740 
10,053 
10,576 
10,430 
10,425 
10,295 
10,271 
10,247 
10,196 
10,099 
10,027 

9,936 


Long Eaton.—For new streets, ‘Long Eaton, 
Bonsall Street Land Society. Quantities 


J. Hutchinson & Son, Leicester 42,789 


JT. Hawley, Ilkeston * wee «6254.46 
Perks and Son, Long Eaton ... 2,188 
Tohn Bull, Long Eaton ... era 025027 
J. Thraves, Stapleford mL 25022 
C. E. Cox and Co., Ilkeston ... 1,949 
Brown and Son,* Long Eaton 1,919 
Belshaw and Son, Nottingham... 1,877 
*Accepted. 


Oakfield, 1. of W.—For erection of first part of 
John’s parish hall, Oakfield. Mr. 
Boughton, Architect, Ryde. 


T. and E. W. Jenkins, Newport 4697 
J. Newnham ... ee net ne Od 
A. P. Williams, Newport ... ... 670 


The ARCHITECT’S CASE OF 
DRAWING PSION ISIN 


gh street, 


oO oO 
15 6 
oO Oo 
oO oO 
o Oo 
5S 
10 ce) 
o.).|60°0 


George 


10 oO 
I90 90 
Oo Oo 


Saham Toney, 


Butler, 
S.W. 


St. 


Weaste, 


J. Ball and Son, Cowes 
G. Gallienne se 
F. H. Holland 
A. E,. Hayden 
Wheeler Bros. 
J. Wheeler and Sons* 


Adams and Mitchell, Haylands’ * 


J. Attrill, Sandown 
Rest of Ryde. 
*Accepted. 


Pontywaun (Mon.).—Accepted for extensions and 
alterations to the county secondary school, 
Monmouthshire Education Committee. 
Roberts, Architect, Abercarn. Quantities by ar 
tect, 
Pritchard, Pontymister, Mon., 
Norfolk.—For erection of 
Toney Hall, Norfolk, Mr. \Herbert 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect, Norwich and King’s Lynn. 
Us Thompson and ee: Peter- 


borough a , 
G. Riches, Cromer ws 
Cubitt and Gotts, Ipswich 


J. Youngs and Son, Norwich ... 


R. Shanks, Chatteris 
J. Cracknell* Peterborough 


*Conditionally accepted. 


R. A. Lowe and Co. 


T. D. Graty 5 
T. Rider and Son 
T. Knight : 


W. Bilay, Ltd. ‘ be 
H. Somerford and “Son*. 
*Accepted. 


Taunton.—F or rebuilding the King’s Arms, 
Town, for Messrs. Starkey, Knight and Co., 
G. C. Strawbridge, 25, Alma Street, 
ton, architect :— 


Gleed Bros. 

F. W. Henderson 

B. Way 

F. Small 

Vickery Bros. 

Moggridge and Sons 

J. Maddock Tauntom ie. 
*Accepted. 


J. Bland and Son, Manchester 
Clayton Bros., Poynton 
iis Pennington, Bowden 


Jas. Daniels and Son, Pendleton 


Jas. F. Moore, Eccles 


William Thorpe and Son,* Manchester£ 


*Accepted. 


No. 364.—Size 9 by 


6-in. electrum steel-jointed sector-jointed compass, with 


5s i 


Special neat morocco leather case, silk lined, |’ ee -up flap inside lid. Contains : 


two knee-joints, pen 


and pencil legs, lengthening bar, hollow bow pen and pencil. set of three spring 


bows, hair=-spring divider, two ruling pens, and compass key. 
Price £2 each nett, 


No. 37, same contents as No. 36 but extra quality, in handsome Russia 


leather case. 


Price £2 10s. each nett. 


eoogo om 


Paul’s Cray.—For additions 
Cottage Hospital. Mr. St. Pierre 
tect, 8, Laurence Pountney Hill, 


no 


HoH 
om~wasOM) Oo 


oon0 0 


near Manchester.—For 
, Church of England Sunday Schools. 


Wickford (Essex).—Accepted for detached cot- 
tage, Jersey Gardens, Wickford, Essex. Mr. J. 
Wornell, architect, The Land Gao 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 

Wm, H. Cuming, Hornsey Rise, £200. 

Wigan. — Accepted for supply and fixing of 
switchboards and removal of existing direct-cur- 
rent switchboard at the electricity works, for the 
Corporation :— 

British Thomson-Houston Co., £2,470. 


Woolwich.—For erection of open-air wards at the 
Infirmary, Plumstead, for the Guardians of Wool- 
wich Union. Messrs. Church, Quick and Whincop, 
William Street, Woolwich, architects : — 

E. Mills, Westcombe Hill ice 655 0 


°o 
Ce lat Gunning, Erith ac 1,596 © oO 
T. N. Moss, Southend vos) a0 514 ORE I 
E. Proctor, Plumstead ERY eh fe) 
H. L. Holloway, Deptford ... 1,483 0 o 
A. S. Douglass, Plumstead... 1,480 11 0 
Stephens and Son, Woolwich... 1,419 0 o 
G, E. Nightingale, Albert Em- 
bankment ... a2) 1,408 OMG 
W. Harris, North Woolwich ... 1,405 0 0 
Thomas and Edge, Woolwich 1,383 0 o 
W. H. Hyde and Co., Norwood 
Junction .. == 2,300 TOG 
Gathercole Bros., Norbury ts. 25355 On 10 


Batley, Son and Holness, Old 


Kent Road ee, 1,345 10 0 
A. J. Ware, Plumstead Common 15343 0) .6 
J. W. Jerram, East Ham soe 15341) CO 
Multon and Wallis, Gravesend 1534 0 O 
H. Kent, Hither Green 13340500 
Sanford and Co., Woolwich... 15332 Gio 

0 oO 


F. G. Foster, Norwood Junction 1,224 


Monday, September 27th. 

LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, AND NoRTH WALES 
FEDERATION: OF BUILDING TRADES Em- 
PLOYERS.—Quarterly Meeting of Executive 
Board, Liverpool, 3 p.m. 

Wednesday, September 29th. 

LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, AND NORTH WALES 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES Em- 
PLOYERS.—Confevence of Secretaries, Man- 
chester. 

Tuesday October 12th. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MASTER 

BUILDERS.—Meeting of the Administrative 


Committee, at the ‘London offices. 
Tuesday, October 19th. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
TRADES EMPLOYERS Of GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND.—Conference of Secretaries, Leeds. 


— MILNE’S — 
HOT WATER BOILERS 


FOR COMBINED 
HEATING AND DOMESTIC SUPPLY 


No Incrustation. 
Smoke Consuming and 
Fuel Economising, 


References Given. 


Complete schemes and estimates on application. 


Note.—These Boilers can only be obtained from 


The above case will be found to meet all requirements and the instru- 
ments are guaranteed to be of the best material and finish. 
Money returned in full if goods prove unsatisfactory. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—now ready 


W. H. WATTS Late Shiela 


Builders’ Journal” 
Supply Department. 


41, Brecknock Rd., Camden Rd., London, N, 


EDWARD P. MILNE, 


Heating Engineer, 


15, CRAVEN ST., LONDON, W.C. 


September 29, 1909, 


TEES BUTCDERS 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 
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This issue contains Articles on Fire-resisting Construction and Fire Prevention. 


Caxton House, CONTENTS. Westminster. 
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Arbitration, or the set- ; pute was as to whether the engineer had , to which we have teferred show 
Contractual tlement ‘of disputed ques- | not from the first acted unreasonably to- | that there is room for a very useful 
Referees. tions by a reteree, has a | wards the contractor. Corporations were, reform if the question could be taken up 


well-recognised and im- 
portant place in the social machinery of 
our time; so much so that if any business 
or professional man was asked to name 
the essential qualities of a referee he 
would probably say, first, that he should 
be “independent ;” second, that he should 
be “impartial;” third, that he should be 
“expert”? as to the subject matter of the 
arbitration. This being so, what must we 
think of the type of professional mind 
which can allow itself to be placed in the 
position of sole contractual referee under 
circumstances where “independence’’ is 
impossible by the very nature of the re- 
lationship of the referee to one of the 
parties to the contract, and “impartiality”’ 
out of the question as reyards the rela- 
tions of the referee to the other party. 
How can a professional man be “indepen- 
dent” of the client who employs him or 
of the Corporation whose servant he is, 
and how can he review “impartially’’ his 
own acts of omission or commission? We 
must suppose, however, that in some way 
professional gentlemen, like town clerks, 
and architects and engineers employed by 
Corporations, have eonvinced themselves 
that in spite of legal decisions to the con- 
trary, in spite of the anomalous position 
in which they will be placed,, it 
is, their duty, the one to draw 
clauses in building contracts making the 
other sole arbitrator, and the other to 
undertake that function with sublime con- 
fidence in his own ability to rise superior 
to any personal considerations whatever ; 
because several cases of this kind have 
recently come to our notice. Two are re- 
ported by the Yorkshire Federation of 
Builders in this issue (page 251), and 
another is being dealt with, we believe, in 
Lancashire, while a case (Blackwell and 
Co. v. The Mayor and Corporation of 
Derby) recently decided in the Court of 
Appeal before Lords Justices Moulton 
and Buckley turns on this same question 
of sole contractual referee. In the course 
of delivering judgment, Lord Justice 
Moulton said: Each case had to be raised 
on its facts. In his Lordship’s opinion, 
where the nature of the dispute arising 
from the facts which were subsequent to 
the contract was such that the Court 
thought the arbitrator was not likely to 
be able to deal impartially with the’ dis- 
pute, it was open to the Court, and it was 
their duty, to refuse to enforce the arbitra- 
tion clauses. In the present case the dis- 


in his Lordship’s opinion, too fond of put- 
ting officers ot their own in the position of 
arbitrators under a contract, and they for- 
got that as the officer had to perform 
other duties for the Corporation, there 
might arise conflicting interests between 
those duties and his duties under the con- 
tract, which might give rise to unfair 
treatment of the contractor by season of 
the zeal with which the officer performed 
those other duties. In the present case 
he did not think the case ought to be 
tried by the engineer whose conduct was 
practically the sole point in dispute. Lord 
Justice Buckley concurred, and the appeal 
was allowed. In regard to the other two 
cases referred to, we want to draw atten- 
tion to two points. The first is that in 
the Hull case, “the Hull Association con- 
sidered that the sub-contractor had 
been harshly treated, but having 
regard to the expense of opening litiga- 
tion with the Hull Corporation, especially 
as, by the contract agreement, the City 
architect was sole arbitrator, the contrac- 
tors engaged on the work had agreed to 
share the loss in order that the retention 
money which had been outstanding for 
some time might be certified and paid.’’ 
Here it is clear that force majeure pre- 
vailed simply because the sum _ in- 
volved was not large enough to provoke 
a contest, whereas in the Derby case it 
was. It is just cases like that which 
probably foster the practice complained 
of. There are many small oppressions 
which may be imposed without arousing 
a contesting hostility; but their aggregate 
may be quite sufficient to make it worth 
while to retain the system, and no doubt 
there are some other advantages from the 
engineer’s point of view in having as free 
and uncontrolled a position as possible. 
The other point relates to an instance 
in which it is stated that “the architect, 
although a member of the R.I.B.A., used 
a contract form in which he was appointed 
sole arbitrator, and by which the contrac- 
tor became responsible for the accuracy of 
the quantities.’’ The surprising thing 
here is that a member of a body which 
issues a form of contract in which is a fair 
arbitration clause providing for an inde- 
pendent arbitrator, and a provision for the 
employment of a responsible quantity sur- 
veyor, should not invariably feel it in- 
cumbent upon him to adhere strictly 
to the implied policy of the institute 
to. which he belongs. The matters 


in a friendly fashion by the ruling bodies 
of the professions and industry concerned, 
as far as voluntary organisations can con- 
trol their members. Rules should be laid 
down and enforced by which professional 
men should be relieved from such false 
positions as those referred to, and con- 
tractors required to obtain the consent of 
their Associations at least before signing 
contracts where the architect or engineer 
under the contract is also the sole con- 
tractual referee. 


It is a far cry from Hali- 

Architectural fax in Yorkshire to Bom- 

Advice:Gratis. bay in India, but these 
places happen at the 

moment to be (if the Hibernicism may be 
forgiven us) connected by two cuttings 
that lie before us. Halifax Corporation 
is revising its by-laws, and so is Bombay. 
In making the revision, Halifax has had 
the good sense to hearken unto the voice 
of the associated architects, and so has 
Bombay. In Halifax, the wisdom of the 
multitude of corporation councillors has 
been fortified not only by the collective in- 
teligence of the architects but also by that 
of the Law Society and the Master Builders’ 
Association. Then, with the aid of the 
Local Government Board, a new set ‘of 
by-laws was drafted, and the draft was 
submitted to the Halifax Architectural 
Association for criticism. ©The Associa- 
tion found a few weak spots in the new 
code, interviewed the By-laws Committee 
of the Corporation, and obtained a pro- 
mise that the points raised would be recon- 
sidered. This seems to be quite the most 
sensible way of concocting by-laws; but 
a mercenary consideration here insists on 
intruding itself—ought not these experts 
to be paid for their skilled advice? But 
avaunt, Mammon! In Bombay; the ad- 
vances came from the municipality, which 
asked the Association of Bombay Archi- 
tects to send a representative to the meet- 
ings of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the re-drafted laws. Two mem- 
bers of the Association (one being its 
honorary secretary) attended sixteen com- 
mittee and three sub-committee meetings, 
and most of the suggestions they made 
were adopted, and, at the close, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the two archi- 
tects by the Municipal Secretary: “I have 
the honour, by desire of the Building 
By-laws Committee of the Corporation of 
Bombay, to convey to you the committee’s 
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cordial thanks for taking part in their 
deliberations and for giving them the 
benefit of your advice.’”’ This is very 
grateful and comforting no doubt; but 
does it not seem to suggest that the archi- 
tect is just a thought too unworldly, 
whether you find him in huckstering Hali- 
fax or in bartering Bombay? Of tougher 
fibre was the architect (in all probability 
apocryphal) of whom the ancient story 
is revived in last week’s “Tatler.” A 
past Bishop of London called in an emi- 
nent architect to advise as to alterations at 
Fulham Palace.. The architect prepared 
his scheme, but the bishop, seeing that 
the cost was prohibitive, abandoned the 
project. “And now,” said the bishop, “I 
shall be glad if you will tell me how much 
I shall pay you for your trouble in the 
matter.”’—“I thank your lordship. One 
hundred pounds.’’—“Why, sir,” said the 
bishop, “many of my curates do not re- 
ceive so much for a whole year’s service.”’ 
—‘That may be true, my lord; but you 
will remember that I happen to be a 
bishop in my profession.’’ The parallel 
suggests another: try to imagine a doctor 
or a lawyer being called in consultation 
by a public body and foregoing his fees ! 
The thing is inconceivable—monstrous ! 
Then why should architects be expected to 
give advice gratis? 


A medical contemporary 
has just discovered that 
the basement house is 
obsolescent. It believes 
that “the day is already dawning in which 
the basement house will go to join the 
curfew bell, the dodo, and other relics of 
the past, in oblivion.”” We have no lin- 
gering doubts about the dodo, but the 
curfew bell gives us pause. We under- 
stand that its brazen tongue, still speaks. 
So, we must admit does that of the area 
bell, although that and the curfew may 
appropriately compare their hard cases. 
It appears that, although a speaker at a 
recent congress ventured on the distinctly 
safe observation that “for the ideal city 
there will be no houses with basements, 
which help to spread disease, especially 
tuberculosis,’? our medical contemporary, 
with remarkable self-abasement, will not 
“claim for hygiene the chief word in the 
beneficent change which is taking place; 
for though its influence is all on the anti- 
basement side, the question has already 
been decided by the economic pressure of 
the domestic servant,’? who, “thinking 
more of her legs than of her lungs,’’ sets 
her face against the basement, which for 
that reason is disappearing. © Basement 
houses are avoided by Edwin and 
Angelina mainly, we suspect, because 
they look old-fashioned, and because of 
the untidy and insanitary litter that they 
harbour; to say nothing of the facilities 
they afford to “followers’’ and other unde- 
sirables. But they are almost past dis- 
‘cussion. It is apparently only in the tall 
buildings of the United States that fur- 
ther basements are in contemplation; but 
they are another storey—or rather, several 
other storeys. 


The Victory 
of Abigail. 


Ramsgate seems disposed 

Ramsgate’s Late to indulge in the amus- 
fRepentance. ing but not otherwise 
conspicuously profitable 

exercise of putting the cart before the 
horse. Certainly the late Colonel Hoe, 
who started working as a carpenter, and 
wound up by working (about ten times as 
hard) as a millionaire maker of printing 
machines, declared that one of his secrets 


| 
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| been engaged before the schools 


of success was to refrain from getting in 
front of a load and trying to pull it; the 
more effective method being to get behind 
it and push it; but this system has obvious 
limitations, which the municipality of 
Ramsgate seem to have lght-heartedly 
ignored. It is too much to expect the 
horse to push the cart. Yet, having built 
their schools, the Works Committee of 
Ramsgate Corporation proposed to engage 
an architect for them, as indicated in the 
following resolutions: “Resolved, that any 
complaints as to the manner in which 
the Lillian Road schools have been built 
be taken down in writing, and that the 
Council be recommended to engage a 
qualified architect, who shall not reside 
within a radius of fifty miles of Ramsgate, 
to give his opinion on the subject.” The 
fifty-miles’ limit is not the least curious 
feature of this remarkable resolution, es-: 
pecially in view of a further resolution, 
to the effect “that the request of the 
Borough Engineer to be relieved of his 
appointment for the new Lillian Road in- 
fants’ school, to which he was appointed 
by the Council on the 6th May last, be 
accepted, and that the plans prepared by 
him be sent to the Board of Education 
for their approval, and that a local firm 
of architects be appointed to superintend 
and carry them out after approval by the 
Board of Education at a fixed scale of re- 
muneration.’’ This, #as 7a **councillor 
remarked in the discussion on the resolu- 
tions, is all very mystifying. “Surely,” 
as another councillor remarked, “if an 
architect was required he should have 
were 
councillor very 


completed.”’ Another 


| justly deprecated any implied slight of the 


_ value for their money.”’ 


Engineer, “who had devoted hours of 
overtime in the endeavour to get the 
schools completed, and had saved the rate- 
payers something like £600 in fees, which 
the Council would have had to pay to an 
architect if one had been employed.” 
Moreover, the proposal to call in the fifty- 
mile radius architects was actually passed 
before the Engineer had granted his final 
certificate; and all the alleged defects— 
which were merely hinted at in the debate, 
and would seem from that to have been 
quite small and ordinary—had since been 
remedied, and “not one single direct 
charge had been made to lead the Council 
to believe that the schools were not built 
properly.”? The councillors who had ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction had given no rca- 
sons and made no direct charges. “There 
had been a lot of mysterious talk, but 
not one definite charge to lead the Coun- 
cil to believe that they had not received 
If the matter is 
vague and mysterious to gentlemen on 
the spot, how much more so must it be 
to us who are so much beyond that fifty- 
mile radius? The gentleman who acted 
as spokesman for those who required the 
introduction of an alien architect after 
the job had been completed, himself con- 
fessed that the schools had been well and 
substantially built, so that one can hardly 
tell what he and his friends would be at. 
It is risky to attempt any sort of explana- 
tion of such _ recondite psychological 
phenomena; but we will hazard a guess 
that the Council, or certain units thereof, 
are suffering from the prickings of an 
uneasy conscience. Having saved {£600 
that ought to have been disbursed in archi- 


_ tects’ fees, they became anxious. to make 


restitution by sending this conscience- 
money, or some of it, fifty miles away 
from Ramsgate. If they had succeeded 
in carrying their resolution (which was 
lost), one’s rejoicing at so exhilarating an 


exhibition of poetic. justice would have 
been switched off by the sudden recollec- 
tion that it must involve a considerable 
measure of very prosaic injustice towards 
the Borough Engineer, whose zeal has 
been at any rate but ill-requited, and 
whose apparent desire to be relieved of his 
appointment with respect to the infants’ 
school is, in the circumstances, quite 
natural; and this experience of the in- 
gratitude of corporations should not be 
lost on other corporation officials who may 
be disposed or required to exclude the 
independent architect. 


No. 12 of “Specification,” 
“Specification”: being the edition for 
New Edition. 909-10, is now on sale, 
and is to be had at 6, 
Great New Street, E.C., price 3s. 6d. nett. 
It is somewhat less bulky than the preced- 
ing issue, and this is a distinct advantage. 
The volume had grown to unwieldy 
dimensions. In the course of revision, 
it was found that compression was not 
merely possible but desirable. This has 
been accomplished, not by the crude 
method of ruthless excision, but by resort- 
ing to greater intensification, a more thor- 
ough digestion of the multitudinous data, 
which are now set forth with greater 
clearness and conciseness. 

“Specification” is now so widely known 
as hardly to need introduction or descrip- 
tion. At the outset, the aim was to re- 
lieve professional men of the laborious 
and often futile task of consulting a whole 
library (of indefinite limits and incomplete 
scope) of technological books in search of 
the data necessary in the preparation of 
drawings, specifications, and bills of quan- 
tities. This object was so satisfactorily 
fulfilled, that “Specification’’ was imme- 
diately recognised as an invaluable and an 
indispensable guide to a vitally important 
department of professional practice; and 
its utility has increased with each succeed- 
ing issue, until it may now be regarded as 
a complete compendium of the essential 
items of a sound specification in every 
department that can be legitimately in- 
cluded within its scope.. It is valuable 
alike to architects, surveyors, and munici- 
pal engineers, and provides a more com- 
prehensive and compact mass of practical 
memoranda than, it is confidently be- 
lieved, can anywhere else be found col- 
lected in one volume; and, by means of 
a copious analytical index, any required 
item can be found instantly, which is an 
inestimable boon to a busy man. This 
comprehensivesness has a_ threefold ad- 
vantage. It prevents, as we have said, 
harassing research for items that are per- 
haps scattered over a dozen volumes, in 
which they may possibly lurk obscurely 
and evasively, and that, when at last dis- 
covered, are often hopelessly out of date; 
it tells the professional man all that he 
wants to know in his own department— 
not always, it is true, imparting instruc- 
tion, but often, quite as usefully, refresh- 
ing the memory or confirming an impres- 
sion—and it gives him, in matters that are 
outside his own particular line, an inter- 
esting general survey that conduces to in- 
telligent comprehension and efficient co- 
operation. Above all, it offers the advan- 
tage that it is not a mere text book, which 
may or may not be in sufficient demand 
to warrant revision at irregular intervals. 
“Specification”? is actually a periodical, 
issued annually, and its contents are kept 
fresh and up-to-date by constant revision, 
and any suggestions for its improvement 
are always thankfully received and care- 
fully considered. 
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CHARLES FOLLEN McKIM: 
AN APPRECIATION. 


The death of Charles Follen McKim, 
which, as recorded in our last week’s issue, 
occurred on September 14th, is a distinct 
loss to the world of Art. He was unques- 
tionably an artist. Born in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, on August 24th, 1847, he was 
educated in the Scientific School ot Harvard 
University, where, when about twenty years 
old, he took his degree. For the next three 
years or so he was in Paris, studying in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and in the Atelier 
Daumet. Then returning to America, he 
entered the office of a New York architect, 
where he met young Mead, who, in 1880, 
when Stanford White returned from Europe, 
formed the second name in the now world- 
famous triple partnership of McKim, Mead, 
and White. , 

The work of the firm of which Dr. McKim 
was senior partner has perhaps exceeded in 
volume, variety, and aggregate cost, that of 
any other architect or firm of architects. of 
any era. It includes, as stated by the writer 
of an important biographical article that 1s 
in preparation for the forthcoming issue of 
the “Architectural Review,” from which. we 
are at liberty to quote, “every class of 
building, in extent, from the tiny bungalow 
of the late Mme. Modjeska in California, to 
the vast pile of buildings for the New York 
station; in style from the rugged and pic- 
turesque Casino at Narragansett Pier to the 
grave and stately library of Columbia Uni- 
versity; as to use, from the gates of Har- 
vard University to the skyscraping new 
municipal offices of the city of New York. 
Among university buildings the firm’s com: 
missions included Virginia, Columbia, New 
York, with gates and buildings at Harvard, 
some of the buildings at Brown and Cornell ; 
among libraries, that at Boston, which is one 
of the best of their earlier designs; of clubs, 
the University, Metropolitan, Harvard, 
Lamb’s, Freundschaft, and Century in New 
York, the Mount Royal at Montreal, and the 
Algonquin «at Boston ; of Museums, the 
Brooklyn Arts and Science, the Walker Art 
Museum at Bowdoin College, Maine; of 
Government buildings, the new New York 
Post-office, the War College, the interior 
designs of the Executive Mansion at Wash- 
ington, the Rhode Island State Capitol at 
Providence. The firm built the. Nangatuck 
High School, the Madison Square Garden 
structures, Boston Symphony Music Hall, the 
Washington Arch, the New York monuments 
to Farragut, Ceoper, and Hale, the Chicago 
monuments to Logan and Lincoln, the Battle 
monument and Cullom Hall at-West Point ; 
churches at Stockbridge (Mass.), Nangatuck, 
Rhode Island, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Morristown; and the Judson Memorial 
Church and Dr. Parkhurst’s church in New 
York. From an enormous list, only some 
of the more prominent buildings can be men- 
tioned here. They comprise two of the best 
buildings at the 1893 Columbian Exhibition 
of Chicago, namely, the. Agricultural Palace, 
and the New York State building. Their 
domestic work comprises almost countless 
residences, among which may be mentioned 
the Villard, Robb, Morton, Vanderbilt, and 
Tiffany houses at New York, many town 
houses at Buffalo, Chicago, Boston, and 
Washington; and ajmost countless country 
houses, notable among which are the houses 
of Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard at Scarborough 
(N.Y.), of Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and Mr. 
E. D. Morgan at Newport (Rhode Island), 
of Mrs. Clarence Mackay at Roslyn (N.Y.), 
of Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt at Hyde Park 
(N.Y.), and of Mr. Ogden Mills at Staats- 
bury (N.Y.)—all of which might be not 
inaptly described as palaces. The firm’s 
‘business buildings and hotels are also legion, 
and only a few of them can be named, such 
as the original Imperial Hotel, the Savoy, 
and the Yosemite Apartment House in New 
York; offices of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company in New York, Kansas City, 
and Omaha; the Goelet and Warren build- 
ings, the Tiffany and Gorham shops, and 


the “New York Herald” and ‘“‘Judge’’ build- 
ings in New York; the great Niagara power- 
house at Niagara Falls. (N.Y.), the printing 
house of the ‘Cosmopolitan’ at Irvington on 
the Hudson; the Cable building and’ the 
huge Sherry’s Restaurant at lorty-fourth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York; the 
Girard Trust Company’s bank at Philadel- 
phia ; the State Savings Bank at Detroit; the 
Bank of Montreal in Canada; the National 
City Bank, the Bowery Savings Bank, and 
the two buildings of the Knickerbocher Trust 
Company, one in Wall Street and the other 
in Fifth Avenue, New York. This catalogue, 
in its bare enumeration of big buildings of 
varied character, suggests amazing versatility 
and resource; and those who have seen 
the buildings themselves, or merely illustra- 
tions of them, admit that in this vast mass of 
work there is much that is noble, digni- 
fied, and truly artistic. The earlier efforts 
of the firm seem to be based on Hunt and 
Richardson. Later, Renaissance models 
were followed, but not slavishly; for, as 
a writer during that phase observed: ‘‘What- 
ever criticism has been made at length on the 
use of precedent in their buildings separately 
considered, it must be acknowledged that 
the firm of McKim, Mead, and White have 
always possessed an exact estimate of the 
value of ancient forms as stimulants to the 
imagination. Theirs is a method of selec- 
tion—a choosing of the beautiful and use- 
ful, a rejecting of the inartistic and common- 
place of former architectures. It is not, 
as some would suggest, a blind groping 
after an harm@nious effect, but it is marked 
by the scientific element which distinguishes 
the artist from the artisan. They seem able 
‘out of a senseless ‘Nothing to evoke a con- 
scious Something.’ Their adaptations have 
taught them, in their maturer work to add 
soul and grace to purely modern products.” 

For much of the merit of these works 
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Mr. McKim must receive the credit. It was 
he who drew the attention of America to the 
riches of European architecture, by adapting 
foreign ‘successes to American needs, es- 
pecially in the application of Classic and 
Renaissance design to modern problems. A 
true patriot, like his father before him— 
James Miller McKim was an anti-slavery 
leader—he was above all a true artist. By 
adopting mural decoration for the halls of 
Boston Public Library, he may be said to 
have introduced it to America, and to have 
made for Sargent, Abbey, and Puvis de 
Chavannes the opportunities which they have 
known so well how to make use. He had a 
fine and true taste in sculpture as well as in 
painting, and he gave splendid employment 
to the talent of the sculptor Augustus St. 
Gaudens, a friend from student days. He 
gave many opportunities also to Martiny and 
McMonnies. The beautiful Bacchante, which 
is now the envied possession of the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art, was com- 
missioned to McMonnies by McKim for the 
Boston Library, which lost it in consequence 
of an absurdly prudish objection to the nude 
by a puritanically prejudiced section of the 
community. The French Government or- 
dered a replica of this statue for the Luxem- 
bourg. 

It would not be correct to ascribe to Mr. 
McKim solely any of the work of the firm. 
It is safe to say, however, that none of the 
work ever went through the office without 
the benefit of his criticism and advice; but, 
of course, the other partners are to be 
reckoned with. When Mr. White died, his 
admirers were disposed to insinuate that the 
artistic spirit of the firm died with him; 
but since his death the work of McKim, 
Mead. and White has undergone no pers 
ceptible change of character! and, in fact, 
the partners worked so beautifully together, 
and saw things from so similar a standpoint, 
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chat so long as Mr. Mead remains the good 
work will go on. If it be asked, who took 
the lead? the answer is, sometimes one, 
sometimes another ; but if there was one who 
had the final determining word, whose 
judgment was deferred to’ by his associates, 
that one was assuredly Charles Follen 
McKim. 

Mr. Francis S. Swales, from whose memoir 
for the forthcoming issue of the ‘‘Architec- 
tural Review’ we have been permitted to 
extract the essence of this appreciation, con- 
cludes with the following tribute to the 
man he was privileged to know: ‘‘McKim’s 
life was a full and busy one. Work, hcnours, 
distinctions, were crowded upon him; he 
was not less distinguished as a patron of 
art, connoisseur, and clubman, than as an 
architect. He was a friend and patron of 
Columbia University, and a founder of the 
American School at Rome. As a benefactor 
of art in the most material way he took a 
leading part, and deserved the greatest praise 
for what he accomplished. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS AND 
RECENT MODIFICATIONS.—III. 


(Continued from page 220, No. 763.) 


Subject V.—Specifications, Estimating and 
Professional Practice. 

In this subject a knowledge of office 
routine and methods is of far’ more impor- 
tance than the study of text-books, though 
something may be done by the latter. Our 
advice to such candidates as are still as- 
sistants is not to be contented merely to do 
that part of the office work which is allotted 
to them, but to study at every opportunity 
the conduct of every “job” from start to 
finish. The ‘‘special’? candidate should not 
need any particular study for this subject if 
his practice is of a varied nature, but he 
should note the fact that questions often in- 
volve a detailed knowledge of special trades, 
and nearly always necessitate a sound and 
clear knowledge of practical construction and 
of materials old and new. 


Section VI.—Construction (General). 


Here it was necessary to answer four out 
of five questions, and the compulsory ques- 
tion was not quite of the usual type, perhaps, 
but still involved, as is usual in this ques- 
tion, a somewhat advanced knowledge of 
modern foundation construction, added, in 
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this case, to a practical acquaintance with 
modern requirements in town buildings. 

A note of warning may be usefully given. 
It is not sufficient to merely make your 
foundations and walls strong and secure: 
you must at the same time bear in mind the 
purse of your imaginary client. Economy is 
often as important as strength in construc- 
tion, even in an examination question. 

Lack of sufficient speed in working is, per- 
haps, the most frequent cause of failure. In 
this instance many candidates became en- 
grossed in the first question to such an 
extent that justice could not be done to the 
remainder of the paper. This should be 
guarded against most carefully. Remember 
that it is not necessary to make complete or 
finished drawings, but only to display to the 
examiner your knowledge of the require- 
ments. Avoid all repetition and concentrate 


your attention upon the salient features of 
the problem: allot a certain proportion of 
time to it, you can return to it if time permits 
at the end. It is to be noticed that the ques- 
tions are generally not such as can be ob- 
tained direct from a text-book; practical 
knowledge is essential. As a rule the most 
important part of a constructive problem is 
in the jointing of the various parts, and this 
must usually be most clearly shown. 


Section V11.—Construction in Iron and Steel 
Shoring, etc. 


Though still urging the importance of ob- 
servation, and taking illustrative notes of 
interesting pieces of practical construction in 
steel and iron, we believe that in this subject 
the knowledge obtained from text-books is of 
greater importance than in any other. We 
are here dependant upon theory to a great 
extent, and in so far as this point is im- 
portant, we may refer our readers to the 
remark made upon subject V. in the Inter- 
mediate examination, as they apply in this 
case for the most part. 

The paper set this time differs but little 
from previous papers except that perhaps the 
knowledge required is a little wider and less. 
stereotyped, and the questions, as they have 
for some time tended to be, a little more 
complex. The shoring questions numbers 
3 and 4 alone, perhaps, hardly illustrate the 
truth of this statement. Both could be 
readily answered from the illustrations ip 
*‘Stock’s Shoring and Underpinning.” The 
mechanics of shoring is, as usual, not 
touched upon. 

Even in this subject there is a great ad- 
vantage in ready and quick sketching, and in 
both construction subjects the style of sketch- 
ing is of some importance; it should never 
be laboured, and should in all cases be prac- 
tical. It is generally left to the candidate to 
choose his methods of calculation, but prob- 
ably the advice given to Intermediate candi- 
dates as to the choice of formule may be 
safely given here. The additional knowledge 
required in the Final mainly consists in such 
as can be obtained most readily by reference 
to the steel manufacturers’ booklets, and the 
habit of observing the naked steelwork which 
abounds in all large cities, especially when in. 
course of erection. 

We cannot complete our remarks more 
appropriately than by urging the point 
emphasised in the advice to candidates 
given in the Kalendar, viz., at all times to 
carry a note book, and whenever an inter- 
esting point, whether esthetic or construc- 
tive, is observed, to make a sketch. 
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ELECTRICAL HOUSE WIRING: 
SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
WITH A GLANCE AT FIRE 
INTERESTS, 


ee 


A Rapid Change. 

Puring the last two or three years the 
whole aspect of electric lighting as applied 
to interiors has undergone considerable 
changes. Progress has been rapid in many 
directions, and the general result has been 
to cheapen the cost of electric light and to 
bring it within the reach of many who pre- 
viously could not afford its advantages. 


Cheaper Light. 


The principal improvements, taking them in 
chronological order, are the applications of 
the science of illuminating, engineering, the 
invention of metallic filament lamps, and the 
designing of new wiring systems. With the 
two first it is not now proposed to deal, 
except to note in passing that their effect to 
the consumer has been largely to reduce the 
cost of current, whilst providing a more 
pleasing form of illumination. To the elec- 
tricity supply authority, on the other hand, 
they imply reduced revenue. In searching 
for fresh consumers to balance the losses, it 
became evident that there were many ,who 
could afford to pay for electric light, now 
that it is as cheap as gas, but who were still 
debarred from its benefits owing to the high 
cost of installing the wiring. This at once 
created a demand for a less expensive method 
of wiring—a demand which had always been 
dormant, but which could not previously 
be met owing to prohibitive rules. 

New System of Wiring. 

The electricity supply authorities having, 
however, relaxed their conditions from sheer 
hecessity, new systems of wiring have re- 
cently been made available,’ by which the 
first cost of installing is reduced by a re- 
latively large amount, so that the prospec- 
tive small consumer is now in a position to 
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obtain, and maintain, what was previously 
a luxury. It is proposed to describe briefly 
in these notes the more important of these 
new systems. 


Wood Casings Obsolescent. 


Formally, wiring was carried out mainly 
by laying the insulated wires in wood cas- 
ings, or by ‘rvmning them through steel 
barrel, or by a combination of both methods, 
Wood casing is unsuitable for concealing be- 
neath the plaster, as it affords little mechani- 
cal protection to the wires, and also because 
it necessitates too much cutting away and 
making good; therefore, it had to be run 
on the surface, and, if properly run; in- 
volved considerable expensé,—this qualifica- 
tion including good joinery and esthetic 
arrangement. Otherwise, there is little to 
complain of in regard to the wood casing 
method. 

Steel Barrel, 


on the other hand, has been proved, after 
many years, to have certain disadvantages, 
apart from the expense involved if this sys- 
tem is erected properly. The ordinary thin 
slip-joint tubes corrode in time, and also do 
not provide for an efficient electrical con: 
tinuity (so important a factor of safety), in 
spite of the many continuity grips, etc., that 
have been devised. Heavy screwed barrel, 
however, whilst not deficient in electrical 
continuity, is expensive, and involves the use 
of expensive fittings; and in steel barrel of 
any kind, water, from moisture condensed 
from the atmosphere, collects, and in time 
rots the insulation of the wires. 


The “ Kalkos” Conduit System. 


For those who can afford to pay for a con- 
duit system, that known as ‘‘Kalkos” is ex- 
cellent. In this system the barrel is of tinned 
brass, light gauge, and all the fittings are of 
the same material. Brass, by reason of its 
better heat-conductivity, combined (in this 
case) with the small amount of metal em- 
ployed, does not condense moisture from 


the atmosphere, and, in consequence, the 
insulation of the wires does not perish. In 
addition, efficient electrical continuity is ob- 
tained by applying a stick of solder and a 
blow-pipe flame to every joint during the 
erection of the system, so that all the joints 
are soldered. 


The Fire Offices and a Continental System. 


In regard to cheaper systems, however, 
there was one which has been in use on the 
Continent for many years, but was not ap- 
proved by the fire offices and other au- 
thorities in this country—namely, the Sur- 
face Flexible system. This consists essen- 
tially of heavily insulated twisted flexible 
wires, secured to insulators fixed on the walls 
and ceilings. The attitude of the fire offices 
was anomalous, because they permitted much 
smaller flexible wires to trail along the floor 
from wall plugs, where they could be trod- 
den on at any time; and besides, there is 
much less danger, in case of a fault, if the 
wires are in full view and accessible. Another 
anomaly is that small flexible cords are per- 
mitted to take the weight of electrical light 
fittings. In Germany this is not permissible, 
a steel wire being employed in addition, for 
the purpose. The real objections to the Sur- 
face Flexible system are that the wires are 
unsightly, deposit dirt on the walls and ceil- 
ings owing to electrostatic action, and have 
to be pulled down in case of re-decoration. 
But these objections are of small account to 
the class of consumer whose custom was re- 
quired by the electricity supply authorities. 
Several of the latter, and also some fire 
offices, will now pass this system, and it is 
also permitted by the wiring rules of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. 


The “ Facile’? Lead Wiring System. 


A system that involves very little new in 
principle, but only in detail, is that known as 
the ‘‘Facile” lead wiring system. It consists 
essentially of joint boxes and accessories of 
special design, by which lead-covered wires 
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(twin and triple) may be run in an econo- 
mical manner. Such wiring is not new, and 
has been used in the past to a large extent, 
but formerly there was no proper provision 
for earthing the lead, and looping had to be 
employed at considerable expense. In the 
“Facile”? systém, china joint boxes are em- 
ployed and arranged in such a manner that 
one box is required for each light point 
separately controlled, and for each group of 
lights controlled by one or two. switches. 
Starting from the. fuse board, each circuit 
consists of a twin wire, which runs to the 
nearest joint-box and then from box to box 
up to the full number of points in the cir- 
cuit. A twin wire is run from each box to 
the light point, and another to the switch 
point. All wires entering a joint box have 
their lead sheathings connected by means 
of an “earth plate,” and a similar plate is 
situate in the fuse-board, which is connected 
by a wire to an ‘earth clip” on the lead 
sheathing of the mains. The other end of 
the mains is connected in a similar manner 
to the nearest water pipe. The lead sheath- 
ings are all soldered to the earth plates or 
clips. When the wires are run under floors 
with the joists, they are fixed with saddles 
at the centre line of the joists, but where 
Tun across joists, a hole is bored on the cen- 
tre line and the wires drawn through. The 
joint boxes are fixed to the joists by an 
ample plate midway between ceilings and 
floors. 


to the joints in the brickwork at the edges 
of the iron. Thus the wires are well pre- 
served from mechanical damage. It is 
claimed for this system that damp and con- 
densation do not affect the wires and that 
perforation of the lead sheathing is prevented 
by efficient earthing. Also that the labour 
for fixing is low, and that when erected, it 


costs less than any tube system. No doubt it 
is an advantage to be able to use all the 
standard accessories on the market, such as 
switches, ceiling roses, etc. It would seem, 
however, considering the system as a whole, 
that whilst costing less, erected, than a tube 
system, it is more suitable for large build- 
ings in course of erection than for existing 
small houses. 


The Greenfield Flexible Wiring System. 


Another system, which has not quite the 
same limitations, is that known as the Green- 
field Flexible Wiring system, and emanating 
from America. Here, single, twin, or triple 
insulated conductors are armoured * with 
flexible galvanised steel tubing, after the 
style of flexible metallic gas or steam pipes. 
The wires may be plain or lead covered. 
Various fittings are provided for joints, 
switches, etc. The tubing- is made in two 
qualities, the less flexible for use in fireproof 
structures or for burying in concrete, and 
for drawing the wires through afterwards, 
the more flexible with threaded wires, for 
wiring existing buildings. It is claimed for 
the system that it is superior in mechanical 
strength to’ gas-barrel of equal internal dia- 
meter, and reduces the total cost of wiring 


“on account of saving in labour and in bends 


and elbows. 


The Simplex Flexible System. 


is another method for securing cheaper wir- 
ing. It consists essentially of twin small 
straid copper conductors, insulated with pure 
rubber and cotton, made up circular ‘and 
armoured with small tinned iron wires. The 
armouring may be replaced by flame-proof 
or ordinary cotton covering combined with 
weather-proof material. The flame-proof 
quality may be painted after erection, and is 
not damaged by lime wash. These wires 
are for surface wiring only, and they are se- 
cured to walls and ceilings by means of 
spring clips on the principal of those used 
for billiard cues. Iron boxes are necessary 
for switches, ceiling roses, joints, elcGy wana 
“grip-nipples” are supplied for holding the 


wires where they enter the boxes. China im- 
teriors are employed for the latter for joint- 
ing purposes. It is claimed for the Simplex 
system that it has complete electrical con- 
tinuity (the armoured type only) and flexi- 
bility, no condensation troubles, only one 
size of wire, readily removed, and therefore 
eminently suitable for temporary work, and 
low installation cost. Certainly the system 
must be cheaper in material and erection 
than those already described, and therefore 
meets the demand for inexpensive wiring in 
tenements, etc., where it is not necessary to 
combine economy with esthetics. 


The “O.S,” Wiring System. 


The last system to be discussed is that 
known as the O.S. wiring system. In this, 
so-called ‘‘Metacase’’ conductors are used, 
with or without Kalkos conduits (already de- 
scribed), according to the nature of the in- 
stallation and the amount of expense that can 
be incurred on it. For the purpose in ques- 
tion, namely, an inexpensive installation, 
‘““Metacase” conductors alone are employed. 
These conductors consist of insulated copper 
wires surrounded by a tightly compressed 
sheathing of metal. The cheapest kind, 
namely, ‘‘Kuhlos’? wire, is sheathed with 
brass with a mechanically joined seam, and 
is only slightly flexible, in that it cannot be 
bent too sharply. It is suitable for running 
on the surface only in dry interiors. ‘‘Stan- 
nos’’. wire is slightly more expensive; it is 
sheathed with tinned copper, with a soldered 
joint, and is watertight, and can be bent to 
quite small radii. It may be used in any 
position. These ‘‘Metacase’’ conductors do 
not require any joint or point boxes. All 
that is necessary is a metal backplate, with 
one of two kinds of clamps, for bringing in 
the wires from the side or back (as the case 
may be), and thereby establishing electrical 
continuity. These plates are fitted under 
wood blocks, on which may be mounted 
any of the ordinary accesscries on the mar- 
ket. Continuity bus-bars are fitted in fuse 
boxes for the same purpose. These small 
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fittings are very inexpensive. The conduc- 
tors are fixed on the surface by means of 
very neat clips, which are bent over the 
wires by hand, and are almost invisible. It 
is claimed for ‘‘Metacase’’ conductors that, 
when erected, they form the cheapest, neatest 
and most reliable of all wiring systems. It 
is certain that they are extremely neat, being 
smaller in diameter than any other sheathed 
wires; they require a minimum of cutting 
away of joists, and when concealed wiring 
is employed, the plaster has only to be 
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chased to the thickness of the wires, which 
does not necessitate touching the brickwork. 
If a private generating plant is available, or 
alternating current from the mains with a 
double-wound transformer, ‘‘Stannos’’ wires 
can be installed on the concentric system, 
the return current going through the sheath- 
ing. This implies using half the amount of 
wire, and under these conditions it is said 


that the wiring may be done reliably, in- 
cluding switches, lampholders, ordinary 


lamps and shades, for 10s. a point. 
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To Architects and Builders. 

The systems described should be of con- 
siderable interest to architects and builders. 
To the former, as enabling them to arrange 
for wiring with a minimum of disturbance 
to the buildings, from both the structural and 
the artistic points of view. To the latter, 
as providing a less expensive means of in- 
stalling the electric light, and so adding to 
the attractions of the smaller class of house 
property, which up to the present have had 
to be carcased for gas. 
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Our Plate. 
House at Knaresborough. 

This house has been erected on a site of 
about two acres, facing due south, together 
with stabling, coachman’s cottage, conserva- 
tory, greenhouse, etc. 

It is faced externally with Scotton stone, 
finely hammer scappied in irregular courses 
in thickness varying from 3ins. to 1oins., with 
larger quoins to the external angles, similarly 
dressed. The windows have stone mullions, 
glazed with lead lights, and fitted with 
Hope’s iron casements. 

The roof is covered with green Westmor- 
land slates. 

The open porch is of pitch pine, with seats 
on each side, the woodwork being treated 
with light coloured Solignum. The wood- 
work of dining-room is finished throughout 
with oak panelling, having waxed floor, 
panelled walls, fireplace ingle recess, with 
‘cupboards, shelves, etc., Well Fire Com- 
pany’s grate, plaster ceiling, with oak beams, 
etc. 

The drawing-room has panelled walls and 
china cupboards each side of fireplace recess, 
also on the flank of wall near doorway. The 
fireplace has open dog grate in recess of Pil- 
kington’s hand-painted tiles, with Pewtal 
hood of ornamental design, and coloured 
enamels by Messrs. Spittle. 

The central feature of the fireplace is a 
beautifully modelled piaster panel by Miss 
Frances Darlington of a subject taken from 
Omar Khayyam, the woodwork being treated 
throughout with white enamel. 

The hall has marble floor, oak doors, with 
upper panels glazed. The decorative glass 
throughout, including a large staircase win- 
dow, was designed and executed by Mr. 
George Walton. 

The house has three reception and five bed- 
Tooms, with usual offices. 

The conservatory adjoins the drawing- 
Toom with a glazed lobby, giving access to 
the garden or conservatory. This meets the 
objection somewhat of direct access to the 
conservatory or garden from a drawing-room, 
reducing to a minimum the objection to 
dampness and dirt. 

The gardens are laid out formally, with the 
object of simplicity and breadth, from a de- 
sign by the architect. There is a rose gar- 
den rising above the entrance court with good 
sized beds on each side of a central pergola 
terminated at one end by a flight of steps, 
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with a sundial in the court, and at the other 
end with a seat. From the garden, by another 
flight of steps, the terrace level at front of 
the house is reached. Here are wide her- 
baceous borders, backed by a clipped beech 
hedge, enclosing a sunk garden and parterre 
centreing with a vista from the side windows 
of the dining-room. Beyond are a summer- 
house and a fair-sized rock garden, richly 
planted with a choice collection of Alpine 
and other suitable plants. 

The whole of the formation and planting 
of the gardens was carried out by Messrs. 
Backhouse and Company, of York, who have 
supplied a very choice collection of hardy 
plants, many of which are seldom seen in 
most gardens. 

There is also a bowling alley on each side 
with wide herbaceous border running paral- 
lel with the south front of the house, and at 
the right angles to the carriage drive. 

The contractors were as follows :—Masons, 
etc., J. Simpson and Sons; Joiners, etc., 
J. Checkley; plumber, W. Bellerby; plas- 
terers, Fortune and Calvesley ; all of Harro- 
gate; slater, W. Atkinson, Leeds; painter, M. 
Wood, Knaresborough; heating, etc., Eng- 
land and Robinson, Harrogate. 

The whole of the works were carried out 
from the designs of Mr. Arthur A. Gibson, 
architect, 5, Prospect Crescent, Harrogate, 
and under his superintendence. 


Eagle House, Mitcham. 

The measured drawings of details from this 
fine old Georgian house show details of 
cornice, key truss to arch, archivolt, plaster 
cap, necking, and base. The elevation, and 
other details, have been already published in 
former issues of this journal. The work was 
measured by Joseph Seddon and L. F. 
Jones, and drawn by Joseph Seddon. 


The western towers and spires of Truro. 
Cathedral are rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. The design, which has been somewhat 
modified in order ta provide for a peal of 
bells in the north-western tower, is Early 
English, and the total height of the towers 
is about 2ooft. The spires are alike in 
general design, though varied in detail, with 
open angle turrets and spire lights. The 
Cathedral School, begun a year ago, is prac- 
tically ready for occupation. It has. been 
designed to harmonise with the Cathedral and 
its surroundings, and when the cloisters, “in- 
cluded in the plans, are built, the school 
will have a covered way into the church. 
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A PURELY PRACTICAL FIRE 
TES 


Another striking example of the fire-resist- 
ing properties of concrete is at hand to sub- 
stantiate the remarkable record of this 
material as shown by the conflagrations at 
Baltimore and San Francisco and recent fires 
in New York and Dayton. On this occasion 
the stfucture, which was subjected to a 
severe and practical test, an actual fire, was 
a reinforced concrete building, comprising 
part of the plant of F. W. Tunnell and Co., 
manufacturers of glue, at Wheatsheaf Lane 
and Gaul Street, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Their building was tested from within and 
without by a fire so hot that wire-glass win- 
dow panes were melted in their metal frames. 
In view of the attitude of some. insurance 
companies on the subject of concrete build- 
ing risks, it is interesting, if not amusing, to 
state, that the insurance experts called in to 
adjust claims had luncheon served to them 
in this concrete building, upon which no in- 
surance was carried, while they estimated 
the loss sustained by the destruction of the 
surrounding buildings. What may be their 
views at present has not been ascertained. 

The building was erected in 1906 by Bal- 
linger and Perrot, architects and engineers, 
Philadelphia. It is a 3-storey structure 1osft. 
by 43ft., and is of reinforced concrete 
throughout. The second floor is supported on 
reinforced concrete columns spaced about rsft., 
and the third floor and roof have a clear 
span of 39ft. supported on cross beams 12ins. 
by 26ins., the latter reinforced by eight 
14%-in. round rods. The slabs are 4¥ins. 
thick, reinforced with 3%-in. round rods on 
6in. centres. The beams are 7ins. apart. 
The floors have a 2-in. cinder concrete’ base 
over the slabs, with a 1-in. cement top coat. 
The walls are reinforced concrete, 12Ins. 
thick. The wall construction includes pilas- 
ters. The windows were of the metal frame 
and wire-glass pattern. Edison-Portland 
cement was used. 

About this building, and comprising a part 
of the plant, were several frame buildings. 
It was in one of the latter buildings that the 
fire took place, due, it is said, to spontaneous 
combustion. Thus, when the fire was in full 
blast, the concrete structure at certain points 
was practically enveloped in flames. The 
contents of the factory made an intensely hot 
fire. As stated above, the heat was so in- 
tense that the wire-glass in the concrete 
building melted. That the wire-glass melted 
is attributed to the fact that the windows 
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were open, thus permitting the flames to gain 
access to the interior, and to surround the 
glass. Judging from previous tests of wire- 
glass it would probably have withstood the 
heat with the flames confined to one side. 
Wooden drying racks in the concrete building 
took fire, and soon there was a mass of 
flames within and without. The buildings 
immediately adjoining the concrete structure 
were, with one exception, totally destroyed. 
Even a brick boiler house adjoining the con- 
crete building was so badly damaged that it 
was necessary to take down the walls. The 
destruction of the brick structure affords an 
interesting comparison with the behaviour of 
the concrete building. The building that es- 
caped destruction owes its survival to the 
fact that it was protected by the concrete 
building, the latter proving to be an effectual 
barrier to the fire. 

When the fire finally subsided, it was 
found that the concrete building was prac- 
tically uninjured. 
tested is indicated by the fact that a wire 
lath and plaster ceiling suspended from the 
roof beams was practically destroyed. The 
ceiling was not intended as a_ protective 
feature, but merely to prevent the beams 
from deflecting or interfering with air cur- 
rents forced through the room during process 
of manufacture. 

One end of the building was open, and 
through this the flames concentrated upon a 
concrete column which merely  spalled. 
Shrinkage cracks here and there had widened 
under the stress. The bottom of a concrete 
cantilever had also spalled, but the damage 
can all be repaired at slight cost by patch- 
ing. The vital parts of the structure re- 
mained intact. 

The owners are so pleased with the be- 


haviour of the building, that they promptly | 


authorised Ballinger and Perrot to prepare 
plans for additional reinforced concrete 
buildings to replace the structure destroyed. 

No practical purpose would be served by 
going further into the details of this fire. 
It only remains to be said that the result 
corresponds with practical tests of other con- 
crete buildings subjected to the same condi- 
tions. The unusual circumstancein this case 
was the fact that the structure was attacked 
from within and without, but, as stated, the 
slight damage can be repaired at trifling 
cost. So far as this building is concerned, 
the business of the firm can proceed without 
interruption, and with the new buildings of 
reinforced concrete there will be established 
a plant upon which the item of insurance 
may be eliminated, to say nothing of the 
satisfaction of knowing that fire cannot harm 
ait. 


OVERBUILT MANCHESTER. 


Mr. M. K. North, a local Government 
Board inspector, has held an inquiry at the 
Manchester Town Hall into the application 
of the Corporation to be excused from the 
statutory obligation to build houses to take 
the place of those that have to be demolished 
in order that the Education Committee may 
build three new schools. Sir W. H. Talbot, 
town clerk, presented the case for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. Councillor Johnston opposed 
the application on the ground that, in his 
judgment, it will be better financially, as 
well as from a health point of view, for the 
Corporation to jo on with the housing 
scheme at Cheetham. 

This housing plan was agreed upon four or 
five years ago, and land was bought which 
is costing the city over £500 a year. Plans 
of houses to be built and estimates of cost 
have been prepared, but when the Council 
was asked for a final decision it decided 
that there are so many empty houses in the 
city that it would be a waste of money to go 
On with the housing scheme. Accordingly 
a deputation waited upon Mr. John Burns, 
President of the Local Government Board, 
and asked him to relieve the city of the 
necessity of providing new houses in lieu 
of the few that have to be removed to make 
‘way for new schools. The Education Com- 
Mittee wish to build three new schools. They 
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have secured the sites. On these sites there 
are 36 labourers’ dwellings. There are also 
several smali shops, but the Working Classes 
Act, 1903, takes no cognisance of shops; it 
concerns itself with labourers’ houses only. 
It has been found that in the three localities 
there are 732 empty houses within half a mile 
of the houses which it is proposed to de- 
molish, and that these untenanted dwellings 
may be had at rents equal to those paid for 
the houses now occupied. In these circum- 
stances the inspector was asked to advise 
the Local Government Board that there is 
no necessity to build more houses. 

The Lord Mayor said he had personally 
visited the three localities, and was of 
opinion that a ‘housing scheme was not 
needed because of the large number of 
empty houses at small rents. 

Sir Thomas Shann expressed a_ similar 
opinion. Three schools are needed to ac- 
commodate the 2,000 children now attend- 
ing the seven existing schools. The sites for 
the new schools have been bought and paid 
for with £19,830. ‘‘The children concerned,”’ 
he added, ‘‘are among the poorest we have, 
and we think they ought to be put in better 
schools as quickly as possible.” 

Mr. C. H. Wyatt said he knew the dis- 
trict affected, and was convinced there is 
ample house accommodation within an easy 
distance of the 36 houses that are to be 
pulled down. 

Mr. Alderman Copeland gave supporting 
evidence, adding that if the application is 
granted it will mean a saving of £16,000 or 
so. He also read a letter expressing ap- 
proval of the application by the Retail 
Traders’ Association. 

_ This concluded the case for the Corpora- 
tion. 

Several persons who occupy shops that are 
to be demolished pleaded for compensation 
for disturbance. They said they had spent 
many years in these shops, and if they were 
turned out they would be ruined; they did 
not know where to go, and in any case they 
would have to build up new connections, 
which in these days of keen competition was 
a hard thing to do. 

The inspector expressed sympathy with 
these people, but feared they were outside 
the scope of this inquiry. 


Mr. Councillor Johnston appealed to the 
Inspector to advise that the housing scheme 
be proceeded with. In his judgment a seri- 
ous loss will be sustained if it is not gone on 
with. Land on the Temple Estate has been 
bought. True, it can be sold, he said, but 
his experience has taught him that buying 
and selling land by. municipal authorities 
are two different things. 

Mr. Caminada said that many property 
Owners are in distress and have petitioned the 
overseers for a remission of their obligations, 
“‘as it was impossible for us to meet their 
demands.” 

The inspector said he had spent nearly 
half a day in making himself acquainted 
with the districts in question. He alsa 
pointed out that the several tenants of the 
threatened houses and shops had had four 
or five years’ notice that the houses were 
needed for a public work, so that it could not 
be said, he thought, that the Education Com- 
mittee had hurried the business. 


An international housing congress will be 
held in Vienna, May 27th to 30th, 1910. It 
1s expected that about 300 delegates will 
attend. 


s * s 


The Lincolnshire C.C. have accepted 
the tender of Messrs, Andrew Handyside and 
Co., of Derby, for the erection of a new 
bridge over the Welland at Fosdyke, between 
Spalding and Boston, at a cost of £16,834. 
The old wooden bridge, which will now be 
demolished, was built 100 years ago, at a cost 
of £22,000, and was used for the passage of 
Scotch cattle from the North to the Eastern 
Counties and London. 

* %€ * 


The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University 
has received an intimation from Mr. John B. 
Carrington, Hampstead, of his intention to 
contribute to the University the sum of £160 
with a view to the completion of the carving 
in the coffers of the gallery niches in the new 
schools, according to a design and estimate 
furnished by the architect, Mr. T. Graham 
Jackson, R.A. Mr. Carrington has already 
contributed sums towards the carrying out of 
the decorative carving in the schools, amount- 
ing to about £570. 
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Fire Prevention Notes. 


A novelty of some import- 


Steam Motor ance in connection with 
Fire Engines. motor fire engines, has 
been invented by Messrs. 


Merryweather and Sons, Totes whereby, it 1s 
claimed, a steam motor fire engine can pro- 
ceed to a fire with the same celerity as a 
petrol machine, and with more certainty. 
The apparatus consists of a connection 
whereby steam can be kept in the engine 
boiler at 1oolbs. pressure, this being suitable 
for pumping and for travelling. With the 
introduction of this new device, steam cars 
of the Merryweather and other types, especl- 
ally those used for domestic purposes, the 
doctor's cir, the ambulance, etc., can start 
instantly. The apparatrs has been inspected 
by the London Fire Brigade and many of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire brigades. © It 
promises to be a desirable improvement in 
steam motor travelling, as the apparatus 1s 
also arranged for heating the engine-house 
and hose-drying towers. 


At a three-days’ conference 
of the French Fire Service 
Association held in Caen at 
the end of last month, con- 
siderable attention was paid to what may be 
regarded as “‘the previous question,” that of 
fire prevention. The case of fire-service 
officials is comparable to that of enthusiastic 
doctors. Each exists by curing the evil that 
each is highly desirous of preventing, which 
would be a rather paradoxical position if 
cynically viewed, and if everybody were not 
most poignantly aware that, in spite of the 
utmost that can be done, neither fire nor 
disease will ever be wholly preventable. 
Much, however, remains to be done before 
we can even hope to reach the irreducible 
minimum of risk. Our French friends are 
apparently determined to go as far as pos- 
sible in this direction, as they have decided 
to form a National Fire Prevention Council. 
A special commission, comprising about 
thirty members, was to be appointed with 
the object of preparing a scheme of organisa- 
tion. M. Lépine, Prefect of the Paris Police, 
has consented to act as chairman, and several 
representatives of Government departments 
are expected to join. It is believed that the 
work of the council will be largely educative 
—that is to say, that an earnest attempt will 
be made to enlighten the general public with 
respect to the general, and especially the 
minor, means of fire prevention. This, it 
seems to us, is to begin at the right side. ihe 
beginning with the school-children, the pub- 
lic can be induced to take an interest in the 
subject, a very substantial reform will 
naturally ensue. It is ignorance and apathy 
that lead to the perpetuation of risks and 
calamities that are quite preventable, and 
ought to be prevented. Those who devise or 
supply the ways and means of fire prevention 
need more than anything the support of an 
intelligent and a sympathetic public opinion. 
It is only in this way that, in process of 
time, the present apathy will be looked upon 
as something almost incredible and well-nigh 
criminal. 


Fire Prevention 
in Paris. 


It was mentioned in this 

Fire at journal a fortnight ago that 
York Minster. a slight fire at York Minster 
had for a short time endan- 

gered the existence of that noble and beauti- 
ful fabric, which has on several occasions in 
the course of its long history suffered from 
fire, and was once set alight by a lunatic 
incendiary. On the occasion of the most re- 
cent outbreak, the first hydrants that are 
kept in the Minster were brought into play, 
and hose was taken on to the roof, as soon 
as it was discovered that some of the beams 
had caught fire, and the danger was soon 
averted. Happily, we are spared the pain 
of showing a damaged York Minster, for the 
fire has left no visible traces ; but we cannot 
forego the pleasure of showing a view of a 
building that one never tires of seeing. The 
antiquity of the Minster is very respectable. 


The Minster that was begun by Edwin about 
628, finished by Oswald about 635, and re- 
paired by Wilfrid, was probably burnt down 
in 741, if this indeed is the church in the city 
of York that Richard Hovenden refers to in 
his chronicle as having suffered that fate. 
Albert apparently rebuilt the Minster in 767- 
80, and it was at least partly, and perhaps 
wholly, burnt in 1069. Thomas built the 
nave, the transepts, and perhaps the choir 
about ‘1080, and Roger rebuilt the choir and 
crypt in 1154-1181. The towers are all of the 
fifteenth century. The choir was injured by 
fire in 1829, and the nave in 1840. The 
Minster’s experience of fire is, therefore, 
rather extensive—but hardly more so than 
that of most buildings of its age—and de- 
cidedly peculiar. 


Printers are, with excellent 

Printing Office reasons, extremely keen on 
Sees fire prevention. Last month 
* we reproduced the substance 

of an excellent paper on fire prevention, 
written by a well-known printer, Mr. Ralph 
Hazell. We now note that another eminent 
firm of printers, that of Messrs. Bemrose and 
Sons, Ltd., have got to the length of holding 
a fire-brigade tournament and sports, the 
first of their kind in Derby. The object was 


to bring together all the private amateur fire 
brigades in the town, of which there are 
eight. Details of the tournament are not to 
hand, but as it is mentioned that Superin- 
tendent Thomas Breaks, of Nottingham, and. 
Superintendent Melhuish, of Derby, were 
present as judges of the ‘‘open fire brigades. 
event,” it is to be supposed that some of the 
competitions were ot a sufficiently serious. 
and practical character. Some amateur 
brigades, indeed, develop very considerable 
skill and smartness, when, as is probably the 
case at Messrs. Bemrose’s establishment, the 
men are allowed frequent opportunities for 
practice, The brigade at a large London print- 
ing office—Messrs. Cassell’s, Ludgate Hill— 
used to drill regularly under professional 
supervision, and was often called out on test 
alarms. Nor was their exercise confined to. 
mere display. Upon more than one occasion 
they had had to fight actual outbreaks, and 
they have always conquered. At this es- 
tablishment, too, and doubtless at many 
others, the employees are—or were—periodi- 
cally exercised in the use of fire-escape ap- 
pliances. Messrs. Cassell’s office, when built 
some five-and-thirty years ago from the de- 
signs of the late Mr. Chambers, was con- 
sidered to be a marvel of fireproof construc- 
tion, and in that respect was no doubt re- 
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STUDENT STRIKE-BREAKERS. 
The work of rebuilding the new home for the Paris Students Association in the Rue de la Bucherie came- 


to a standstill owing to a strike of ironworkers. 


The students took up the job. When this photogra 


was taken they had hardly discarded the character of students. (See page 267.) 
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presentative of ‘he best that was possible in 
those remote days; the main staircases being 
of stone or of iren, the window-frames of 
iron, while iron doors divide the various de- 
partments. It must have been one of the 
first buildings in London to adopt a complete 
sprinkler installation ; and at every turn there 
are hand grenades, extincteurs, and rows of 
red pails kept constantly replenished with 
water for fire ervice. The fire dangers to 
such a building come mostly from without, 
and we believe that ot the several outbreaks 
that have been speedily suppressed at Cas- 
sell’s, nearly all have been communicated 
from neighbouring buildings. Upon one 
occasion the amateur brigade at Cassell’s 
remained on the roof all night quenching the 
sparks and embers that fell from an ad- 
jacent building that was completely de- 
stroyed. Amateur brigades, therefore, are 
not to be despised, but deserve the stimulus 
and encouragement that Messrs. Bemrose 
seem disposed to mete out to them. 


Cinematograph exhibitions 
have been, at home and 
abroad, provocative of so 
many fires and panics—the 
latter usually more serious in their conse- 
quences than the former—that it 1s not sur- 
prising to find the Sheffield licensing justices 
imposing such stringent regulations as_ to 
suggest that these magnates are themselves 
suffering from a sort of panic. They have 
decreed almost prohibitive conditions. All 
such places of entertainment are to be con- 
nected by telephone with the fire station, 
and the licensee is to pay the cost of a city 
fireman’s being in attendance during every 
performance. In every case the chief con- 
stable is to be satisfied that all reasonable 
precautions have been taken against accident 
and danger to the public. The cinemato- 
graph is to stand in a box constructed en- 
tirely of metal and asbestos, fitted with auto- 
matic doors and shutters; and the machine 
is to be cleaned and examined every day. 
That is all very well; but the city fireman 
and the chief constable must be indeed of the 
more or less mythical race of supermen if 
they are able to prevent panic. Their very 
presence is about as encouraging as the sight 
of the ambulance corps on the field of battle. 
The way to inspire confidence and prevent 
panic is to familiarise the public mind with 
the knowledge that the building is thoroughly 
fireproof and that the exits are ample. But 
this assurance cannot precede the fact. Old 
buildings should be so modified, and new 
ones so planned and constructed, as to in- 
spire the public with full confidence in the 
efficiency of the provisions for safety against 
fire or blocked exits. The means are avail- 
able; and it only remains for the authorities 
to insist in their application; instead of 
which they call in the city fireman and the 
chief constable, both of whom might be more 
worthily employed. 


Fire Panics. 


STUDENT STRIKE BREAKERS. 


In. consequence of a strike of Paris iron- 
workers, the werk of erecting the new build- 
ing for the Paris Students’ Asssociation (Rue 
de la Bucherie) came to a standstill. The 
students, fearing that the completion of the 
building might be delayed so as to prevent 
its being ready for occupation at the recom- 
mencement of their term, determined to take 
the matter into their own hands. Accord- 
ingly, a group of them, under the leadership 
of their president, M. Jullien, set to work 
and put up the iron supports at the summit 
of the building. That having been accom- 
plished, the work in the rest of the building 
is going ahead without interruption. The 
illustration not only serves as a souvenir of 
this curious incident, but has an inherent in- 
terest as a characteristic example of French 
methods. 


Mr. Philip P. New, a retired architect, of 
Clement Royds Street, Rochdale, who has 
died suddenly from heart failure, was 61 
years of age. 


THE RENOVATION 
OF LONDON’S GUILDHALL. 


Discovery of Fifteenth Century Window. 


The work of removing by means of high- 
pressure steam the dust and grime of cen- 
turies from the columns, panels, and walls of 
the Guildhall has been completed, the re- 


sult being that the interior of ° the 
Great Hall has undergone quite a trans- 
formation. The work has been an un- 
qualified success, the appearance of the 


building having been vastly improved by the 
removal of a great deal of dirt and the wash 
work, which not only to a large extent de- 
tracted from the dignity of the hall, but 
was the means of concealing much of its 
architectural beauty. The bare stone in its 
original colour has been disclosed to view, 
and in some places evidence of the ravages 
of the Great Fire of London, which left 
only the bare walls standing, can be seen. 
The removal of the silicate paint which has 
so long concealed from view the original 
masonry promises to have results which were 
in no way anticipated by the City Lands 
Committee when, acting on a suggestion by 
the City Surveyor, Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A., 
they entered upon the work. (Quite by acci- 
dent Mr. Perks discovered, hidden behind 
a mass of plaster, one of the original win- 
dows with which the home of the City 
Fathers was equipped in the days of the 
fifteenth century. While superintending the 
removal of the plaster covering in one of the 
recesses, he discovered that the masonry 
behind, instead of running at right angles, 
travelled in a diagonal direction, and this 
caused him to continue the investigation, 
with the result that in a short while a case- 
ment was brought to light. The committee, 
whose chairman 


is Mr. W. Hayward Pit- 


man, C.C., were, says the “City Press,” 
immediately made acquainted with the dis- 
covery, and Mr. Perks received instructions 
to go forward with the work, and open up 
the complete window. This has now been 
done, and the window can be seen in all its 
original charm of outline, the tracery of 
the arches into which it was built being of 
a beauty which will excite the admiration of 
all qualified by knowledge to form an ade-~- 
quate opinion of the importance of the find. 
First, the window was covered in with 
wood, the recess being entirely blocked up 
with brickwork and plaster. The casement 
is believed. to be of fifteenth century con- 
struction, and the hasps of a shutter which 
covered it in are still in position on each 
side of the window. It is oft. 6in. in height, 
and 6ft. 6in. in width. The glazing is 
not thought to be of any great age, 
and, in fact, the Surveyor, who has taken 
the advice of authorities on glass, entertains 
the view that it is only of nineteenth cen- 
tury date. The “find’’ induced the Surveyor 
to continue his labours on the other side of 
the Great Hall, where there was a similar 
panelling of plaster; and it was not long 
before the masons discovered the remains 
of another window contemporary with that 
previously revealed. Unfortunately, the 
architecural features of the ancient casement 
are missing with the exception of the arches 
springing from the top, the mullion having 
been destroyed. It is a matter of regret 
that the hand of Time should have thus 
dismantled so interesting a relic of the fif- 
teenth century. The further discovery is, 
however, of considerable importance in an 
archeological sense, and further investiga- 
tions will probably be fruitful of additional 
discoveries in connection with the really 
ancient fabric of the Guildhall. In the 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED FIFTEENTH CENTURY WINDOW. 
This window was recently discovered by Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A., the City Surveyor, while superin- 


tending the renovation of the Guildhall, London. 


It was hidden behind a mass of plaster.’ § 
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The west wing of this buildirg, which has been bnrnt, is on the left side of this picture. 


shown on the opposite page. The illustration here shown is reproduced from the magazine called “‘ Canada.”’ 


THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS IN TORONTO. 


An enlarged view, taken from the rear of the building, is 


meantime the Surveyor may be congratulated 
on his interesting find, which adds immensely 
to the value of the work originally under- 
taken. The accompanying illustration of 
the window is reproduced from the “City 
Press” by the courteous permission of the 
proprietors, Messrs. W. SH and “Wi: Col- 
lingridge. 


THE GREAT FIRE AT 


TORONTO. 
The Ontario Parliament Buildings at 
Toronto, of which the west wing was 


destroyed by fire at the beginning of the’ pre- 
sent month, are situated at the south end 
of Queen’s Park, Toronto. They consisted of 
a massive block of buildings erected during 
the years 1888 to 1892 from the designs of 
Mr. Waite, of Buffalo. The block cost ap- 
proximately £260,000, and the damage is 
estimated at a million dollars. The west 
wing is that shown on the left of the illus- 
tration, which is reproduced by courteous 
permission of the editor of “Canada,” a 
magazine devoted to the interests of the Do- 
minion. A further illustration shows the ex- 
tent of the damage. The second floor of the 
extreme west wing contained the library, con- 
sisting of 300,000 volumes, and the Law 
Offices, where the judges have been engaged 
in making a most thorough revision of the 
Statutes of Ontario. In the west wing, too, 
were the quarters of the Clerk of the House, 
the rooms where the records of committees 
were kept, and the committee rooms. At 
the back were the Speaker’s apartments, the 
Ministers’ dining-room and smoking-room. 
Other offices in the block were the Labour 
Bureau, the Registrar-General’s office, and 
that of the Inspector of Insurance. In the 
‘block were housed the housekeeper and his 
‘family. Until recently, the building was 
uot insured, but about May this year nego- 
‘tiations were completed for an insurance of 
$1,000,000 fortunately. At ‘the back of 
the central building there was building con- 
‘struction going on. 


Mr. Thomas Barnsley, J.P., of Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, retired builder, who died on 
June roth, aged 78, left £79,972, including 
te to each female servant of twelve months’ 
service, 


Correspondence. 


{The Editor declines responsibility for the state- | 


ments made or opinions expressed {by corre- 
spondents.] 


The Budget and the Builder. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Ssir,—I have read with interest your 
leader, “The Last Straw for Brickmakers,” 
in your number of the 22nd inst. I am 
afraid it will be a sorry thing for the build- 
ing trade, but the Budget proposals effecting 
the trade unfortunately do not stop here, as 
in addition tc the brick clay, which of course 
includes terra cotta and paving and roofing 
tiles, and the coal which burns them, it is 
proposed to tax Ime (so largely used for 
mortar and plasterer’s stuff, and also for 
cement), slates, stone, lead, ccpper, iron, 
and, of course, zinc, incidentally, unless im- 
ported ; timber, glass, and paint are all that 
are allowed to go free, and in view of these 
things we are asked to believe that these 
proposals will dene fit the trade. 

As regards the proposals of the taxation of 
undeveloped land, I have no doubt that the 
effect will be for all those owners of unde- 
veloped land who are men of substance, that 
each annual tax which may be paid will be 
added to the capital value of the land, and 
as a consequence make undeveloped land 
(which we may regard as a _ builder’s raw 
material) still dearer. 

1 am convinced that if all who are asso- 
ciated with the building trade fully realised 
what these proposals mean, there could not 
possibly be two views upon the question as 
to whether the Budget is good or otherwise 
for the building trades. 

S. COOPER STEVENS, architect. 

Birmingham. 

[It will be noted that the proposal to tax 
brick earth has been abandoned.—Ep.] 


NEWBURN NEW COUNCIL 
OFFICES. 


A special meeting of Newburn Urban Dis- 
trict Council was held at Newburn to re- 
ceive the report of Mr. R. J. Leeson, the 
assessor, on the sixteen competitive plans 
sent in for the proposed new council offices. 


In his report Mr. Leeson stated that he had 
no hesitation in advising that first place be 
awarded to the set of plans No. 15. The 
second premium he would award to the 
author of No. 3. He explained that No. 15 
complied with all the council’s requirements 
in an economical and satisfactory manner. 
The author suggested the squared frontage. 
—which Mr. Leeson thought wise—and _all 
his public offices were entered from a, well-lit 
hall.. On the first floor the council chamber 
and committee-room. were thoughtfully ar- 
ranged. The author also showed how a large 
council chamber could be obtained if re- 
quired. The caretaker’s house had been 
placed on the lower ground floor, taking ad- 
vantage of the slope of the ground. The 
elevations were excellent on all sides, being 
well proportioned, and would in execution 


-give a dignified character suitable to the 


purpose of the building, and this in an 
economical manner. The set of plans No. 3, 
Mr. Leeson considered, ran the design placed 
first very closely. The council examined all 
the plans, and unanimously decided to adopt 
the assessor's recommendation, ‘accepting 
plans No. 15, and appointing the author of 
these—who proved to be Mr. Edward Crat- 
ney, Wallsend—as the architect to carry out 
the work, and awarding the premium of £10 
to the authors of No. 3, Messrs. Marshall 
and Tweedy, Newcastle. 


Proposed New Works. 


COVENTRY.—The proposed new church 
of St. Margaret’s is estimated to cost about 
£6,919. The site, which is at the junction 
of Walsgrave Road and Argyll Street, has 
cost £556. 

CROYDON.—Application has been made 
to the Local Government Board by the Town 
Council for sanction to borrow £10,800, a 
sum which is to be used in connection with 
additions to the Borough Hospital for infec- 
tious diseases. 

HAMBLEDON, SURREY.—At a meeting 
of the Hambledon Rural District Council, 
a letter was read from Messrs. Charles Rus- 
sell and Co., asking for the Council’s ap- 
proval of proposal for constructing bridges 
connecting up different portions of Witley 
Court. It is proposed to construct a bridge 
over the existing road close to Furze Field 
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Wood. It is suggested that the present road 
level shall be eased down at this point by 
about two feet, and that a full headway of 
r2ft. should be kept beneath the-bridge. The 
bridge is to be formed of steel girders, 
joists, cement concrete, masked entirely in 
oaked boarding and with high oak parapets. 
It is proposed to form the abutments of the 
bridge in cement concrete, faced, as far as 
may be necessary, with Bargate or other 
hammer dressed rubble stone. The existing 
boundary wall at the north side would be 
maintained and underpinned as_ necessary, 
the opposite bank not to be interfered with. 
It is also proposed to form a bridge near 
Brook. It will be constructed of stone 
parapets, arches, piers, and facing walls, the 
actual bridge being formed in reinforced 
concrete, the roadway to be over a bridge 
of its full width and with a rise with the 
length of the bridge of 20ins. A temporary 
bridge is to be constructed to carry traffic 
during the construction of the new bridge. 
The intention is to form a new private road 
running beneath the road leading to Brook 
and Hindhead Common. The matter was 
referred to a committee. 

MATLOCK.—A scheme for the develop- 
ment of Matlock as a pleasure resort is 
“vaguely estimated as being likely to cost 
anything between {£10,000 and £20,000. 


OBAN.—A portion of the proposed new 
Episcopal Church is shortly to be erected. 
When completed the church will consist of 
a central nave, choir, chancel, and sanctuary, 
having aisles at each side, terminating in 
fine transepts, in height and width equal to 
the nave. Mr. James Chalmers is the architect. 

RADCLIFFE; MANCHESTER. — To- 
wards the £1,500, the estimated cost of the 
proposed sanatorium for consumptives in 
Radchffe and district, the promoters of the 
scheme have received promised contribu- 
tions amounting to £1,000, and they are 
hopeful that very shortly they will be in a 
position to determine a definite scheme. 

ROTHESAY.—The Town Council now 
has under consideration the, question of pro- 
viding a pavilion, which it is proposed to 
erect for the accommodation of 1,000 persons 
at a cost of £3,500. 

SWANSEA.—A Local Government Board 
inspector has held an inquiry into the Coun- 
cil’s application for a loan of £2,800, for the 
purpose of a new scheme for the provision of 
houses for the working classes. 

WEST BROMWICH.—It has been pro- 
posed to erect a new Council school here for 
1,280 children, at a cost of not more than 
412 tos. per head. A local architect and a 
local builder are, it is believed, to be selécted 
for the work. 
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WEST WING OF THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TORONTO. 
An account of the fire,”"and a view of the complete’ building, are given on page 249. 


Notes on Competitions. 


— 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Deposit for conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


COMPETITION. 


Nov. 1. 


Nov. 1. 


Nov. 30. 


Dec. 18. 


dan. Si, 
1910. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL. The _ Cor- 
poration of .the Borough of Kendal 
invite architects residing and prac- 
tising in Westmorland to submit a 
competitive design, together with a 
written description and estimate 
for the erection of a technical 
school. Premiums of £15, £10, and 
£5, are offered: the designs to 
become the property of the Cor- 
poration. Particulars may _ be 
obtained free from the Borough 
Surveyor. 


PRESTON GRAMMAR 
FOR BOYS. Preston Town Council 
invite competitive designs and 
plans from architects practisirg as 
principals, for a new grammar 
school for boys, to be erected in 
Moor Park Avenue, Preston, and 
estimates for the same. Premiums 
of £50, £30. and £20 are offered. 
The Corporation have appointed a 
professional assessor. Application 
to be made to Mr. Alfred Howarth, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Preston, 
and designs and plans must be 
sent inby 10 a.m. on Noy. 1. 


HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas respectively will be awarded 
for such two designs as shall be 
judged of sufficient merit by the 
Council, and placed by them as first 
and second; the premium of twenty- 
five guineas to be afterwards merged 
into the usual commission payable 
to the architect, provided the work 
is carried out by such competitor. 
Pian of the site and copy of the con- 
ditions may be obtained on applica- 
tion tothe undersigned on and after 
the 24th instant on payment of one 
guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide design. Draw- 
ings to be deposited at the Clerk’s 
Office, Town Hall, Herne Bay, not 
later than noon on the 30th Novem- 
ber next.—Joseph Jubb, Clerk to the 
Council, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly. Leeds. Architects prac- 
tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
CiB., R-A., F-R.I-B-A., has been 
appointed to assist and advise the 
committee in deciding the com- 
petition. The competition will be 
for the educational block and for the 
general laying out of the estate 
including the position of the various 
hostels, swimming bath, laundry, 
sanatorium, principal’s house, vice- 
principal’s house, lodges, gardens, 
playing-fields, roads, etc. Onithe 
payment of a deposit of £2 2s. (which 
will be returned on receipt of a bona- 
fide design) eachi competing archi- 
tect may obtain a copy of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
tions, a plan of each floor of the 
educational blocks and of the hostel 
blocks, also an estate plan, showing 
a suggestion for grouping the 
various buildings. Designs to be 
delivered to the undersigned not later 
than 12 o'clock noon, on Saturday, 
I8th December, 1909. James Graham, 
Secretary for Education, Education 
Department, Leeds. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
third, and: fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Mr. John Jd. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., which will be returned on 
receipt of a design in accordance with 
the conditions, or if all papers are 
returned within l4days. Inquiries.to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Eva ns 
Hoyle, Director of the Museums, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 
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This week we 
design in this competition, 
been illustrated last week. 

In the second premiated design—that of 
Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury, of Maidenhead, the 
various departments are arranged on separ- 
ate floors, and in distinct blocks, and direct 
communication is provided for between the 
heads of each department and their assist- 
ants. 

All the general. offices and waiting-rooms 
are close to the main staircase and lift, which 
are centrally placed, immediately opposite 
the entrance. A secondary staircase is pro- 


show the second premiated 
the first having 
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vided from the first to the third floor. Access 
from the Assize Court to the new buildings 
is arranged on the ground floor, and also on 
the first floor. 

The committee-rooms are so placed as to 
be in direct communication with the court. 
Both rooms have a considerably larger area 
than is required by the conditions, and the 
Education Committee room is arranged to be 
divided into two rooms, each having its own 
fireplace and entrance door. The provision 


of central areas allows for efficient lighting 
and ventilation of the whole of the corridors 
and lavatories, and there is direct and simple 
connection with the main drainage 
Separate cloak-room and lavatory accom- 
is provided for (1) 
officials 


members of 
and staffs of the 


modation 
committees, (2) 
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various departments, and (3) ladies. The 
caretaker’s apartments in the basement have 
a separate entrance, are self-containing, and 
can be cut off completely from the rest of 
the building. Storage for 4o bicycles is also 
obtained in the basement, with a separate 
entrance, and so arranged that all the ma- 
chines can be separately placed. 

For the elevations, Lawrence’s Bracknell 
facing bricks would be used, with Portland 
stone dressings. The roof to be covered with 
Silberthwaite Westmorland bright sea-green 


slates. The floors to be in reinforced con- 
crete, with metal lath ceilings suspended 
under. The buildings throughout to be 


warmed by radiators. fireplaces also being 
provided in all principal rooms and ventilat- 
ing fiues carried up in chimney stacks. 
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BUILDERS’ 
BURNING QUESTIONS. 


Hull Contract and Trade Practice. 

At the meeting of the Yorkshire Federation 
held on September 17th, two or three matters 
of trade interest arising out of the relations 
of members with architects were carefully 
considered. Mr. E. Quibell, president of 
the Hull branch of the Federation, stated 
that they desired to call attention to what in 
their opinion was a hardship that had been 
suffered by one of their members. The mem- 
ber referred to had sent in a tender as sub- 
contractor for the joiners’ work in connection 
with a Council school, and amongst the 
several materials required was some flooz- 
boarding. This was specified to be of pitch 
pine, American first quality, sfectal selected 
straight grained, free from sap, knots, and 
all other defects. In working out his quota- 
tion the joiner had obtained from various 
timber merchants prices to supply to this 
specification. A sample of the boards was 
submitted, and so far as the joiner was aware 
everything was satisfactory. The clerk of 
works saw the boards and had raised no ob- 
jection. Upon delivery, however, they were 
ultimately rejected, the architect stating that 
he wanted 77ft-sawn boards. The joiner ap- 
proached the timber merchant, whose 
price had been accepted, who of course 
refused to supply such boards at his previous 
quotation. A consultation then took place 
between the joiner and the city architect, 
when the joiner stated that he had not es- 
timated for rift-sawn boards, and further that 
the specification did not provide for this 
quality. Some considerable delay ensued, 
and repeated interviews occurred on this 
matter. Finally the joiner proceeded to sup- 
ply rift-sawn boards, on the understanding 
that at the finish of the contract he would 
have consideration shown to him. 

Upon the final statement being presented, 
the joiner was unable to make any satisfac- 
tory settlement with the architect, and he 
approached the local association to assist 
him. He stated that the difference in price 
between the quality estimated for and that 
actually supplied was about one hundred 
pounds. The case was considered, and a 
deputation of joiners and timber merchants 
appeared before the Education Committee in 
support of his case. The deputation ex- 
pressed the opinion that the specification was 
not definite, and would not be interpreted by 
them, with their practical experience and 
expert knowledge of the trade, to mean that 
rift-sawn boards were intended to be sup- 
plied. They further contended, as evidence 
on behalf of this, that rift-sawn boards had 
not been required for previous contracts, un- 
der similar conditions, and that the city 
architect, on issuing a specification for an- 
other school shortly after this dispute arose, 
altered the specification to read as follows: 
“The pitch pine to be American specially 
selected first quality, the flooring boards to 
be best quality specially selected pitch pine, 
straight grained, rift-sawn, free from sap, 
knots, and all other defects.” This, they 
argued, on the tace of it proved that the 
architect saw the necessity of altering the 
specification, and consequently the joiner 
ought, in view of all the circumstances, 
to have his claim allowed. After hear- 
ing evidence, the Committee asked the depu- 
tation to retire. As the statements were 
not controverted by the city architect, they 
were of the opinion that their ideas had been 
favourably received, and were subsequently 
considerably disappointed to learn that the 
Education Committee could not see their way 
to allow the additional amount claimed. 

The Hull Association considered that the 
sub-contractor had been harshly treated, 
and, having regard to the expense of opening 
litigation with the Hull Corporation (es- 
pecially bearing in mind that by the con- 
tract agreement the city architect was sole 
arbitrator), the contractors engaged on the 
work had agreed to share the |~:s in order 
that the retention money which had been out- 
standing for some time might be certified 
and paid 
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Several members held very strongly that 
the joiner was absolutely correct in his in- 
terpretation of the quantities, as the quality 
insisted upon, being dearer in price, was con- 
sequently never calculated for by the trade 
unless explicitly described in the specifica- 
tion and quantities. Strong emphasis was 
again .placed on the absolute necessity of 
contractors continuing their agitation for the 
more extended recognition and use of the 
contract form adopted by the R.I.B.A., and 
the paramount necessity devolving on all 
members to loyally decline to sign any con- 
tract which does not provide for the refer- 
ence of all disputes to an independent arbi- 
trator. 


Dewsbury Dispute as to Extras. 


At the same meeting of the Federation 
particulars were reported of a dispute which 
had arisen between a member of the Dews- 
bury Association and a local architect with 
respect to extras. Although the architect 
was a member of the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, he used a contract form in 
which he was appointed sole arbitrator, and 
by which the contractor became responsible 
for the accuracy of the quantities. Several 
members referred to the anomalous position 
of some architects’ placing the onus of the 
accuracy of the quantities on the contractor, 
although they were compiled by the archi- 
tect. 

It was reported that the officers of the 
Federation had unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to obtain an interview with the architect 
with a view to arriving at a settlement if at 
all possible. The architect had, however, 
written to say that he was under the contract 
appointed sole arbitrator, and on no account 
would he surrender that position. 

The Federation decided to call the atten- 
tion of the trustees for the work under con- 
sideration to the recent legal decisions, and 
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also to the fact that the architect was not 
using the contract form adopted and recom- 
mended by the Institute of which he is a 
member. It was further decided that the 
Federation should give every assistance in 
order to bring the matter to a friendly and 
successful issue. 
Priced Schedules with Tenders. 

The recommendation of the National 
Federation with respect to priced schedules 
with tenders was read. As this is in accord- 
ance with the custom and practice of the 
Federation for many years past, the presi- 
dent emphasised the necessity of members 
loyally co-operating in the strict observance 
of the recommendation, both in their own 
interest and that of the trade generally. 

The Engineer as His Own Arbitrator.§ 

The president drew the attention of the 
Federation to a decision by which the ap- 
pointment of a city architect as sole arbitra- 
tor had recently been set aside by the Court 
of Appeal. The action was R. W. Blackwell 
and Co. v. the Mayor, Alderman, and Bur- 
gesses of the Corporation of Derby. The 
contract was for laying down a tramway, 
and the general conditions of contract con- 
tained a clause of inordinate length giving 
the borough engineer every conceivable 
power, and making any award by him final 
and binding on both parties. The date of 
completion was fixed, with a penalty of a 
certain sum per week failing completion at 
the time named. Although the time for com- 
pletion was extended by about three months, 
the work was not complete at the expiration 
of this time, and consequently a deduction 
of £1,500 was made as liquidated damages 
for delay. The plaintiffs alleged that there 
was constant changing of plans from the 
time the contract was signed; that the Cor- 
poration delayed its decision as to certain 
interlacing lines and other important mat- 
ters; and that the order in which the work 
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had been agreed to be carried out was subse- 
quently altered, thus rendering the material 
in hand useless, and necessitating the obtain- 
ing of other material before the work could 
proceed; that a reasonable amount of 
material was not allowed to be placed on the 
footpaths ahead ot the work; and that an 
unusual number of samples of sand were re- 
jected, apparently in an unreasonable way. 
In giving judgment, Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton expressed the view that any case of 
this kind must pe decided on the facts, and 
that, where the nature of the dispute arising 
from the facts which were subsequent to the 
contract was such that the tribunal was not 
likely to be able impartially to deal with the 
dispute, it was open to the Court, and would 
usually be their duty to refuse to enforce the 
arbitration clause. In the present case the 
dispute was as to whether the engineer had 
not from the first acted unreasonably to- 
wards the contractor. It could not be said 
that the arbitrator was an unfit judge merely 
because he was an Officer of the Corporation ; 
but if facts subsequent to the signing of the 
contract had given rise to a substantial dis- 
pute involving allegations of continued un- 
reasonableness on his part, the Court would 
not be acting in the spirit of the law if the 
dispute were referred to arbitration. In his 
opinion Corporations were often too fond of 
putting their officers in the position of ar- 
bitrators under a contract. Lord Justice 
Buckley, in giving judgment, remarked that* 
the matter to be determined was whether the 
contractual referee was an unreasonable per- 
son. The worst possible referee on the ques- 
tion of unreasonable conduct was the person 
who was accused of being unreasonable. It 
was not human nature to suppose that he 
could properly determine whether he himself 
was an unreasonable person. 


Warrington Corporation and Arbitration. 


In a recent arbitration between Mr. Law- 
son and the Warrington Corporation, the 
usual clause declaring the engineer to be the 
sole arbitrator if any dispute arose was in- 
serted in the contract, but the Corporation 
agreed to waive the condition, and consented 
to the appointment of an independent en- 
gineer for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount in dispute. 


The president and several members ex- 
pressed satisfaction at these decisions, and 
hoped that they would have a_ beneficial 
effect in preventing architects and engineers 
being appointed sole arbitrators.—J. Davip- 
SON. 


Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
sible. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication, 


The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
t# question, The Editor will, however, avail himsel. 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the mallers 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he ts not to be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 


Enguirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto, 


Answers by post will be sent if the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked ‘* Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover, 


This fee of ts. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as paymeni for the answer given, but merely 
as @ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 


The Editor a!so reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or uu- 
suttable: and it must be understood that both question 
aiid reply will, as arule, be published in these columns 


By-laws for Building Inspectors. 


SOUTHPORT.—SIDNEY writes: ‘I require 
the by-laws of the Local Government Board 
for the use of a building inspector in a large 
town. What should I ask for in order to 


get what I understand to be a comprehensive 
volume on the subject?” 

Knight’s Annotated Model By-Laws will 
probably best serve your purpose. Write 
for catalogue to Charles Knight and Co., 
Ltd., Tooley Street, S.E. It would be advis- 
able also to apply for lists to Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, New Street Square, E.C., 
and to Mr. B. T. Batsford, 64, High Hol- 
born, stating your special requirements. 


Stress Diagram for Hammerbeam Truss. 

ORMSKIRK.—C. B. writes: ‘Enclosed is a 
frame diagram for a hammerbeam truss, 
loaded as shown, with reaction on left-hand 
side, vertical in order to obtain a maximum 
thrust on the right-hand side. The force 
diagram works all right until the nodes 
ringed round are reached, when point x on 
the force diagram cannot be found. There 
is evidently something inconsistent. Will 
you tell me what? If the reaction on the 
right be taken vertical obtaining the thrust 
on the left-hand side, there is no difficulty ; 
but ought not the force diagram to be ob- 
tainable for either way?” 

The elevation of the hammerbeam truss is 
shown in Fig. 1, and the frame diagram with 
loading as given by querist as in Tig. 2. 
Querist’s inability to get the stress diagram 
to close up is easily accounted for by the 
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fact that he did not obtain the true reactions. 
The correct diagram is shown in Fig. 3. 
Besides the stresses there shown, there will 
be bending moments on the curved members. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


In Parliament. 


By our Gallery Representative. 


Brick Clay as a Mineral. 


An interesting point in last week’s dis- 
cussion on the Finance Bill was the admis- 
sion by the Attorney-General that the 
Government had doubts as to the advis- 
ability of including clay as a mineral for 
taxation under their proposals. Only a few 
hours before this announcement was made, 
the Secretary to the Treasury informed the 
House as he had done on a previous occa- 
sion, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not prepared to introduce a special ex- 
emption for brick clay. The Government, 
not unnaturally, have declined to define the 
term ‘‘mineral.’’ At present the courts are 
trying to do so. One appeal is under the 
consideration of the House of Lords—who 
are expected to give their judgment before 
Christmas—and the question involved relates 
to the working of sandstone. 


Sean 30'0" 
Trusses /6'0" centres 
x Dead load = 23 lbs per ft. sup 
S Hor wind <-aStbs per ft sup 
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Refus2 Destructors and Depreciation. 

Mr. Samuel Roberts asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether land which had 
been depreciated in value or rendered value- 
less for building purposes by refuse destruc- 
tors, smallpox, fever, or consumption hos- 
pitals being placed in close proximity to it 
by local authorities, would be subject to the 
proposed land taxes. 

Mr. Hobhouse, Secretary to the Treasury, 
in reply said clause 14 of the Finance Bill 
provided that for the purposes of the land 
taxation provisions of the Bill, the value of 
the land would be its market value, which 
would allow for any depreciation due to 
surroundings. 


Removal of Statues from Dublin Museum 


Mr. T. M. Healy asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether the Board of Works 
had taken down 12 statues of heroic size by 
the late Sir Thomas Farrell, P.H.A., which 
ornamented the facades of the Dublin 
National Library and Museum; when were 
these statues erected, and at what cost; was 
this an important element in the architec- 
tural scheme of these buildings, and were 
they to be replaced; were several of the 
statues damaged in course of removal; what 
expert advice was taken on the allegation 
that the statues were in danger of falling; 
was it the fact that only one statue had 
suffered dilapidation, and, if so, why, instead 
of restoring the injured statue, were they 
entirely taken away, unless it was intended 
to replace them by work equally graceful 
and ornamental? 

Mr. Hobhouse, in a printed reply, stated: 
I am informed that the position of affairs is 
as follows:—The statues were erected in 
1889. Pieces of them began to fall down 
about. five years ago, and inspections were 
made from time to time by the architectural 
staff of the Board of Works to ascertain the 
condition of the stone, which was found to 
be bad in all three statues of each of the four 
groups. The parapet and other parts of the 
building were damaged by the falling pieces 
of stone, and finally it was decided in July 
last, after a further inspection, which showed 
that the stone could not be preserved or re- 
paired, to take the statues down, as_ they 
constituted a grave danger to the public. All 
the figures showed signs of considerable dis- 
integration, some very much more’ than 
others, and, though the operation was car- 
ried out with a!l possible care, the condition 
of nine of the 12 figures made further damage 
unavoidable. The original cost of these 


statues was about £800, and at least an 
equal sum would be required to erect groups 
now. The question whether or not similar 
groups should now be erected is under con- 
sideration. 

Walmer Castle. 

Sir John Benn asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether he had suggested 
the free opening of Walmer Castle and 
grounds; whether objection to this was 
raised by the Walmer District Council; 
whether the Deal and Walmer Chamber of 
Commerce, representing the commercial in- 
terests of the whole district, had approved 
with practical unanimity of the free opening ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that Wal- 
mer Castle was a building of national and 
historic interest, he could see his way to 
carrying out his original intention of remov- 
ing the present restrictions to the free en- 
joyment by the public. 

Mr. Harcourt, in a printed reply, stated 
that the answer to the first three questions was 
in the affirmative. In view of the unfortunate 
difference of local opinion, he did not intend 
to take any immediate action in the matter, 
but he hoped that the Walmer District Coun- 
cil might eventually find themselves more in 
accord with what he believed to be the 
general sentiment, so that he might be en- 
abled to open this castle with its interesting 
historic associations to the public. 


Housing and Town Planning Bill. 

The amendments in the House of Lords of 
the Housing and Town Planning Bill have 
been described—for electioneering purposes 
—as “mutilation,” ‘‘destruction,” and “‘hope- 
less crippling’; but it is nevertheless evi- 
dent that so far the really useful principles 
in the Bill have not been touched as yet by 


| any item in the thirty-eight pages of amend- 


ments that stand on the order paper. The 
Peers have carried an amendment substitut- 
ing independent inquiry for Local Govern- 
ment Board authority with respect to the 
compulsory acquisition of land against the 
will of the owner. A similar limitation was 
insisted on with respect to the compulsory 
enforcement of housing schemes. The Bill 
said that the Local Government Board could 
compel the local authority to “‘carry out such 
works and do such things” (in the way of 
pulling down houses and building others) ‘“‘as 
may be mentioned in the order.” The Peers 
decided that, before being enforced, the 
order must lie on the table of both Houses, 
and if either House within thirty days pre- 
sents an address against the draft, the order 
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of compulsion is null and void. This was 
carried by ninety-six to twenty-four, the 
Government vainly resisting. Nearly all the 
amendments have for their object the safe- 
guarding of the individual from the oppres- 
sive exercise of compulsory powers. 


FIREPROOFING AGRICUL- 
TURAL BUILDINCS. 


One direction in which fire-prevention 
precautions Nave been greatly neglected is 
with respect to agricultural buildings, which, 
commonly constructed of wood, and sometimes 
stored with highly inflammable materials, 
fall an easy prey to the flames. In America, 
a newer tradition is being established. The 
barn and silo shown in the accompanying 
illustrations (see page 255) were designed by 
J. M. Madison, Caledonia, N.Y., for Mrs. 
John Jay Chapman, Barrytown, N.Y. The 
steel construction for the barn is of the truss 
frame type, anchored to concrete piers, car- 
ried from foundation to top of second floor. 
The floors on the second storey are of rein- 
forced concrete with 12in. I beams, Clinton 
wire cloth being used as a reinforcement, 
the steel used in the structure being fur- 
nished by J. B. and J. M. Cornell Company, 
New York City. The concrete block. used, 
both in the construction of the barn and silo, 
were made on the Hercules block machine, 
made by the Century Cement Machine Com- 
pany, Rochester, N.Y. The second storey of 
the barn is designed to have a_ storage 
capacity for 200 tons of hay. The structure, 
as designed, is practically fireproof, and from 
this standpoint represents an economy in 
the erection of buildings for farm purposes. 


THE LATE M. AUGUSTE 
CHOISY. 


The sudden death is announced of M. 
Francois Auguste Choisy, the distinguished 
French architect and archeologist. Born at 
Vitry le Francois on February 7, 1841, he 
entered the Ponts et Chaussées, of which he 
became engineer-in-chief and finally Inspec- 
teur Général Honoraire, and he was also 
professor of architecture in the Ecole of the 
corps. He was especially .known for his 
studies in the history of architecture, and he 
did much to elucidate the methods of con- 
struction employed by the ancients. His 
works, which were remarkable for their 
clearness and conciseness of expression as 


FIREPROOFING THE RAILWAY PLATFORM. . 
An interesting example of the extensive adoption of reinforced?concrete]for strength and fire-prevention at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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' well as for the wealth of facts embodied in 
them, included a series of three treatises on 
the art of building among the Romans, 
Byzantines, and Egyptians respectively, and 
-a volume of “Etudes épigraphiques sur 
Varchitecture grecque.” But his chief work 
was a ‘‘History of Architecture,’’? which took 
him more than 20 years to bring to comple- 
tion. He was also the author of two books 
of travel. M. Choisy’s work was well known 
to architects and archeologists in this coun- 
try, and in 1904 he was present in person to 
receive at the hands of Sir Aston Webb the 
Royal gold medal which was conferred on 
him by the unanimous recommendation of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In presenting M. Choisy, on June 2oth, 1904, 
with the gold medal of the R.I.B.A., the 
president, Mr. (now Sir) Aston Webb, re- 
called the titles of the works that have made 
M. Choisy famous wherever interest in such 
subjects is taken. They are “L’Art de batir 
chez les Romains,” 1873; ‘““Le Sahara,” 
1881; ‘“‘L’Art de batir chez les Byzantins,” 
1882; “Etudes Epigraphiques sur l Architec- 
ture Grecque,’ 1883; Histoire de 1’Archi- 
tecture,” 1898; and “L’Art de batir chez les 
Egyptiens,” 1903, together with other smaller 
works. The first of these great works, there- 
fore, was ‘‘L’ Art de batir chez les Romains,”’ 
published in 1873; the last, “L’Art de batir 
chez les Egyptiens’—which, aS one may say, 
has put a crown to M. Choisy’s hfe work— 
was published so recently as the year 1903. In 
“The Art of Building among the Romans,” 
M. Choisy first introduced us to the Roman 
search for an economical method of building 
vaults and domes. Alberti had already dis- 
covered how walls were built by the Romans, 
but he went no further, and the great marvels 
of the building of vaults and domes were 
still undiscovered. He has shown us, 
amongst many other things, how experience 
enabled the Romans to abolish the open net- 
work which kept the green centering in place, 
and how to adapt a single brick for the 
thickness of these great vaults of eighty feet 
span by inserting pieces of a second course 
to secure the corners at the junction, and 
by using the rubble or concrete filling in 
horizontal courses, the means _ probably 
adopted to equalise the pressure in the dome 
of Hadrian’s Pantheon; all this is clearly 
shown in M.’Choisy’s illustrations. In his 
“Art of Building Among the Byzantines” he 
shows how the Romans, with diminished 
means, were enabled to build vaults without 
centering. M. Choisy’s great work, the 
“History of Architecture,” is a masterly ex- 
position of the treatment of a subject from a 
single point of view. The result of fifteen 
years’ strenuous labour, it is the history es- 


THE LATE M. AUGUSTE CHOISY. 


pecially of architectural construction from 
the earliest times to the present. The in- 
numerable line illustrations are nearly all the 
work of his own hands, drawn for the most 
part in isometric perspective in the inimitable 
manner of the French draughtsman. In his 
“Art of Building among the Egyptians,” he 
has developed the theories set forth in the 
Egyptian section of his history, and con- 
cludes his researches into the methods em- 
ployed for centering their great arches and 
in lifting their great monoliths. His work 
on ‘‘Greek Inscriptions” contains a series of 
studies in Greek inscriptions in the Arsenal 
of the Pirzus, and the walls of Athens, and 
the Erechtheum. A marble slab was dis- 
covered with a complete specification for the 
building of the Arsenal. A noticeable point 
in M. Choisy’s work is the clearness and con- 
ciseness of his style; for M. Choisy puts in 
three lines what many would have taken 
three pages to describe. M. Choisy’s works 
are not merely historical accounts and re- 
cords of buildings, but are the result of en- 
tirely original research and thought. It was 
on account of these invaluable scientific re- 
searches into the history of architectural 
construction contained in those volumes that 
M. Choisy received the Royal Gold Medal. 
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YORK MINSTER. 


This illustration shows the North Transept, where the recent fire occurred. 


(See p. 246.) 


Federation News. 


The Yorkshire Federation. 


A meeting of the Executive Council was 
held at the Council. Chamber, Town Hall, 
Bridlington, on Friday, September 17th. Mr. 
W. R. Thompson (president), occupied the 
chair, and was supported by.29 delegates 
from the associationns. 

Councillor C. G. Southcott, Mayor of Brid- 
lington, accompanied by Councillor J. V. 
Mainprize, Deputy Mayor, was present, and 
extended a hearty welcome to the Federation. 

The president (Mr. Thompson), in tender- 
ing thanks to the mayor and deputy mayor, 
acknowledged the appreciation of the 
Federation for their kind welcome, especially 
bearing in mind the onerous duties of their 
office, which entailed much self-sacrifice for 
the services devoted to public affairs. He 
asked to be permitted to use the opportunity 
of inviting their kind attention and enlisting 
their sympathy in one or two matters of prin- 
ciple which had recently engaged the serious 
attention of the Federation. They were 
glad to hear that the Bridlington Corpora- 
tion had not established a works depart- 
ment. The Federation had abundant testi- 
mony that these departments in other towns 
had resulted in serious loss to the ratepayers, 
while the efficiency of the work was in no 
case greater, but in many cases considerably 
less, than similar work carried out by con- 
tract. The Federation thought it was most 
unfair that the prestige and credit of public 
authorities should be used in direct competi- 
tion with the interests of private traders. 
They were strongly of opinion that municipal 
trading should be exclusively confined to the 
recognised monopolies, i.e., tramways, gas, 
etc. 

The Federation also strenuously objected 
on principle to the appointment of city en- 
gineers or architects as sole arbitrators. This 
was distinctly opposed to the recognition and 
enforcement by local authorities of standard 
conditions, as the Royal Institute of British 
Architects published an approved form of 
contract which contained an _ arbitration 
clause, together with other conditions which 
were fair and equitable for the proprietor, 
the architect, and the contractor. 

The Federation further objected to the re- 
quirement of some engineers that the bills 
of quantities should be returned duly priced 
with the tender. In the opinion of the 
Federation, the proper course was for the 
contractor whose tender was accepted to be 
furnished with a further set of quantities, 
with a view to his filling up and completing 
same for deposit with the engineer or archi- 
tect. 

The Mayor informed the president and 
members that the matters to which their at- 
tention had been drawn would receive care- 
ful consideration as occasion required. 

On the motion of the president, seconded 
by Mr. J. Biggin, the best thanks of the 
Federation were tendered to.the mayor and 
deputy-mayor of Bridlington for their cordial 
welcome, and for placing the Council Cham- 
bers at the disposal of the Federation for the 
meeting. 

Apologies for absence were reported from 
Alderman W. H. Jessop, J.P. (Huddersfield), 
Councillor W. Nicholson (Leeds), and 
Messrs. A. Moulson, and T. E. Taylor 
(Bradford), and P. Rhodes (Leeds). 

The treasurer reported receipt of £40 
16s. 6d, towards the National Reserve Fund. 
The Finance Committee reported that they 
had examined the accounts and recommended 
payment. On the motion of Mr. W. 1. 
Ledgard, seconded by Mr. A. J. Forsdike, it 
was resolved that accounts amounting to 
£39 38. having been examined and certified 
as correct be approved, and that cheques be 
drawn in payment thereof. The treasurer 
reminded the members that the Federation 
had already entered on the last quarter of 
the financial year, and that the subscriptions 
to date were considerably less than the es- 
timated expenditure for the year. He further 
pointed out that only six associations had 
sent remittances on account of the National 
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Reserve Fund, and that he still required a 
large sum to meet the payment of {£190 
os. 1od. due by the Federation on or before 
December 31st. He earnestly appealed that 
these matters should receive. urgent and 
earnest attention, in order that the Federa- 
tion might honourably meet its obligations 
and maintain its record in this respect. 

The president reported that the Finance 
and Emergency Committee, at a special 
meeting, had carefully considered the written 
observations of the local association with re- 
spect to the draft sub-contract form submitted 
for their consideration. After taking these 
‘carefully into account, the committee had 
made several alterations, additions, and 
amendments, and recommended a revised 
form for the consideration of the Council. 
The various clauses were read and con- 
sidered in detail. It was ultimately resolved, 
on the motion of Mr. W. T. Ledgard, 
seconded by Mr. R. Raper, to refer the re- 
vised agreement to Mr. W. H. Hope, solici- 
tor, for consideration, with a view to em- 
bodying the principles which were generally 
approved by the Federation in the said agree- 
ment. 

It was reported that, in accordance with 
the invitation of the Federation, the National 
Conference of Secretaries would be held at 
the Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on ‘Tuesday, 
October 19th. On the motion of Mr. A. J 
Forsdike, seconded by Councillor W. G. 
England, J.P., it was decided that the 
Federation should provide tea for those who 
are present, and the Council earnestly urged 
that the secretary of each local association 
should be authorised and make arrangements 
to be present, and further requested the 
officers to attend as the official representa- 
tives of the Federation. 

Mr. A. J. Forsdike reported that the Shef- 
field Association had given notice to the 
bricklayers’ and joiners’ societies, to expire 
on March ist, 1910, for alteration of rules. 
The notice was: (1) to abolish walking time ; 
(2) reduction of wages by %%d. per hour; (3) 
alteration of any other rule which might be 
necessary or advisable. 

Correspondence was read with respect to 
the National Federation’s opposition to 
Clause 30 of the Housing and Town Planning 
Bill. It was reported that the clause had 
been struck out in Committee, and that an 
attempt had been made on the report stage 
for its re-introduction, but the Speaker had 
ruled the amendments out of order. 

The Federation considered the proposals 
of the Government with respect to unemploy- 
ment, insurance, and labour exchanges. 

It was pointed out that the building trade 
will be most seriously affected by any legis- 
lation dealing with these subjects, and it was 
resolved, on the motion of the president, 
seconded by Mr. A. J. Forsdike, to request 
the National Administrative Committee to 
take these matters into earnest consideration, 
and inform their members as to any action 


which should be taken for the protection of. 


the trade generally and for the furtherance 
of employers’ interests ; especially bearing in 
mind the expressed intentions of members 
of the Labour party to obtain if possible pro- 
vision in the labour exchanges for meetings 
of trade unionists, differentiation of union- 
ists and non-unionists, and practically a 
Suspension of the exchanges during trade 
disputes ; and also their endeavour to secure 
that unemployment insurance shall be non- 
contributory so far as workmen are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Rushford, president of the Grimsby 
Association, stated that a local architect 
was in the habit of giving the final certificate 
to the building owner, instead of to the con- 
tractor, and asked for an expression of 
Opinion as to the prevailing custom in other 
towns. The secretary was instructed, on the 
motion of Mr. A, J. Forsdike, seconded by 
Councillor J. Dawson, to obtain information 
as to whom the final certificate is usually 
sent by architects—the proprietor or the con- 
tractor; and to ascertain whether this point 
Is_covered by any agreement with the 
R.I.B.A. or any other institute. 


Mr. Rushford, president of the Grimsby | 


A FIREPROOF BARN AND SILO. 


This barn and silo were designed and erected by Mr. J. M. Madison, of Caledonia, N.Y. 


It is built of 


machine-made corcrete blocks on a steel framework. The second storey has a storage capacity for 
20u.tons cf hay. 
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Association, asked for information as to ex- 
perience of builders in other towns, where 
the tenure is leasehold, as to charges for 
licences for converting dwelling-houses into 
business premises. In Grimsby, agents of 
landowners are enforcing surveyors’ and 
solicitors’ charges in addition to increasing 
the amount of the ground rent, and these 
charges were now becoming very onerous. 

Information on this matter will be much 
appreciated by the Federation secretary. 

It was reported that the Selby Association 
had invited the Federation to hold the next 
meeting in that town. The invitation was 
cordially accepted, and the meeting was ar- 
ranged for Thursday, October atst. 

The president and members of the Brid- 
lington Association entertained the delegates 
to tea, and a hearty vote: of thanks was 
accorded for their hospitality.—J. Davipson. 


Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales Federation. 


The quarterly meeting of the plasterers’ 
trade committee of the Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and North Wales Federation was held at 
the George and Dragon Hotel, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, on Wednesday, September 22nd, 
when Mr. James Higson, J.P., Manchester, 
presidet The attendance was only very 
moderate. 

Matters of general branch trade interest 
were discussed, the most important being 


the Government price list and schedule for 
daywork. It was pointed out by several 
members that this list was much below the 
current rates for labour and materials, and 
the secretary was instructed to endeavour to 
obtain copies of the said lists and measure 
bill, so that the matter could be further dis- 
cussed at the next meeting. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting in 
Liverpool. 

A paper on ‘‘The Sub-contract Form’ was 
to have been read, but owing no doubt to 
unforeseen circumstances, the gentleman 
who had promised to prepare it was pre- 
vented from attending. 

The representatives were afterwards enter- 
tained to tea by the local employers, to 
whom a very heartly vote of thanks was re- 
corded.—JOHN TOMLISON, secretary. 


MANCHESTER, SALFORD, 
ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary: Jehn Tomlison. 


The monthly meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Manchester, Salford, and Dis- 
trict Association was held at the Boardroom, 
Blackfriars Street, on Thursday afternoon, 
September 16th, at 3.30 o’clock, when the 
president (Mr. Samuel Gerrard) presided over 
a well-attended meeting. 

Five new members were elected. 

Some discussion took place on the question 
of municipal trading by the Manchester and 
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FRAMEWORK OF BARN AND SILO. 


The steel construction is of the truss-frame type, anchored to concrete piers carried from foundation 
: to top of second floor. 
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Salford Corporations, but ultimately it was 
decided to place the matter on the agenda 
for discussion at the next meeting. 

It was reported that as the result of an 
advertisement appearing in the local Press 
for priced schedules to be sent in along with 
tenders for the erection of an underground 

. lavatory in the city, a deputation from the 
association waited upon the City Surveyor 
at the town hall a short time ago, and after 
discussing the matter with them, he had 
consented to withdraw the condition. 

It was reported that the Master Stone- 
masons had now disbanded their separate 
organisation in favour of this general asso- 
ciation, which was considered satisfactory. 
OLDHAM AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 

Secretaries: Cowper and Dean. 

About 35 members of the Oldham and Dis- 
trict Master Builders’ Association attended 
the annual picnic, the place selected being 
Nottingham. After luncheon at the Victoria 
Hotel, the party went by coaches over Trent 
Bridge to Radcliffe, visiting Tollerton Hall, 
Cockgrave, and other places of interest. After 
four hours’ drive, the party arrived back in 
Nottingham about 4 p.m., and in the interval 
before dinner various places of interest in 
Nottingham were visited, including Notting- 
ham Castle, Arboretum, and the famous 
market. After dinner at the Victoria Hotel, 
the party left Nottingham at 7.17 p.m. The 
Picnic Committee comprised Messrs. Wm. 
Rose, R. C. Fletcher, and E. Dean (secre- 
tary), and the arrangements were carried out 
by Messrs. Cook and Son, the tourist agents. 
During the outing several photographs were 
taken by Mr. John Smethurst, son of the 
president, Councillor Samuel Smethurst, 
ees 


Law Case. 


Japanese and Austrian Oak. 

In the City of London Court, at the Guild- 
hall, Judge Lumley Smith and a jury 
concluded the two days’ hearing of’ a case in 
which Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers and 
Co., timber merchants, sued Turpins Parquet 
Floor Joinery and Wood Carving Company, 
Limited, of Bayswater, -for- £46. 7s. 3d. for 
Austrian. quality parquet flooring supplied. 
The defendants counter-claimed for £58 
gs. 4d. as damages for breach of contract 
on the part of the plaintiffs in not supplying 
“perfectly seasoned oak flooring,” and they 
said that instead of sending Austrian oak 
the plaintiffs had supplied Japanese timber. 
The plaintiffs said they had never under- 
taken to sell Austrian logs. They undertook 
to supply “Austrian quality” oak, and Japan- 
ese was now taking the place of Austrian 
oak. Austrian oak had now become almost 
impracticable for trade purposes. It was ex- 
ceedingly dear, the quality had _ greatly 
changed in the last few years, and there was 
very little of it used. Japanese was in every 
respect equal to Austrian oak. The defen- 
dants caHed experts to show that Japanese 
oak was not as serviceable as Austrian, that 
it took much longer to dry, and that it had 
been imported only during the last three or 
four years. Austrian oak, it was said, was 
infinitely superior to any other for flooring 
purposes.—Judge Lumley Smith said he 
hoped English oak was still being used, and 
he was told it was. The jury found for the 
plaintiffs on the claim and counter-claim. 


Trade and Craft, 


‘““Aston” Electric Radiators. 


Now is the time of year when heating en- 
gineers are busiest, and, very opportunely, 
Messrs. Veritys Ltd., of 28 and 31, King 
Street, Covent Garden, and of Bristol, Birm- 
ingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Dublin, and Leeds, have published 
a compact little booklet showing, with 
copious illustrations, their ‘‘“Aston” luminous 
and non-luminous type electric radiators. 
These are of many patterns, some of which 
are really elegant; and they are of diverse 


materials—copper, bronze, antique silver 
finish, brass, and wrought iron; and, by size, 
shape, and appearance, they are severally 
fitted for almost every kind of environment, 
from business offce to boudoir. It is a very 
serviceable list. 


Uralite Fireproofing Specialities. 

The British Uralite Company, Limited, 
16, St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C., have re- 
cently added to their ordinary manufacture 
of uralite and asbestone (cement slate), fire- 
proof plaster partitions of the following 
sizes: width, 12ins.; length, 4 or 6ft. ; thick- 
nesses, gin. to 2ins., %in. to 2ins., rin. 
to 2341ns., 144ins. to gins., 1%ins. The main 
ingredient of this partition is asbestos fibre, 
which renders it absolutely fireproof and 
sound proof. The use of reeds is avoided, 
and consequently vermin and moisture are 
not harboured. The material has great 
strength, is readily erected, and can be sawn 
and nailed in the same manner as ordinary 
boarding. We are promised further particu- 
lars of these partitions. This firm’s products 
are fireproof, non-conducting, clean and dry, 


and can readily be fixed to roofs, walls, ceil- | 


ings, partitions, etc., by an ordinary carpen- 
ter. The fact that the London County 
Council, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, and H.M. Admiralty, have adopted 
them to a very large extent, partly accounts 
for their increasing popularity. Uralite and 
asbestone are made in flat sheets up to Oft. 
by 3ft., and from 1-16in. to rin. in thickness. 
The company report a rapidly increasing 
output of asbestos-cement roofing tiles. So 
great has been the demand for these tiles, 
200,000 having been shipped in one consign- 
ment to the Argentine, that the company 
have been obliged to install an additional 
machine capable of producing 1,000 tiles per 
hour. A roof-.constructed of these tiles is 
shown at the’ Uralite Pavilion, which is 
situate outside the Machinery Hall at the 
Great White City. 


The State of the Timber Market. 


Messrs. Denny, Mott, and Dickson, Ltd., 
in their wood market report, dated Septem- 


ber 2nd, state the landings in the docks in’ 


London during August consisted of 563 loads 
of logs and 479 loads of planks and scant- 
lings, or a total of 1,042 loads, as against 
470 loads for the corresponding month of 
last year. The deliveries into consumption 
were 387 loads of logs and 183 loads of 
planks and scantlings—together 570 loads, 
against 385 loads for August, 1908. 

Mahogany imports during August were very 
light, being, however, somewhat augmented 
by the recent arrival of small lots of Hon- 
duras and Tobasco. There were no public 
auctions during the month, and the market 
was generally stagnant and depressed. The 
market for Canadian waney pine—has been 
necessarily quiet, the stocks being so small. 
Prices are very firm, as there is little or no 
prospect of any further shipments coming to 
hand this season. Elm has been quiet, but 
prices are well maintained, as the stock is 
modest. Oak of good dimensions continues 
to be in demand. 

The demand for spruce for the outports 
has been good, and both landed and cii-f. 
prices show a tendency to stiffen. The de- 
mand for pitch pine has been dull, and 
although the landed stock continues to’ be 
moderate, prices have been slightly easier 
notwithstanding that shippers demand higher 
c.i.f. prices for cargoes, owing to the in- 
creasing home demand in the United States 
for this wood. The Oregon pine market has 
been without feature, but prices are well 
maintained in face of the higher c.i.f. cost. 
The bulk of the season’s supplies of Odessa 
oak having been shipped direct into consump- 
tion, the landed stocks are nuw very small, 
necessitating a hand-to-mouth class of busi- 
ness at very firm prices. A renewal of 
activity in this market can only come with 
next year’s fresh season’s shipments. Last 
month business in Baltic and Whité Sea 
goods was unusually active for August on 
account of the strong market. A distinct 


rise has taken place in the lower qualities ' 


‘ence. 


of White Sea goods. Shippers have practi- 
cally sold out redwood, except for small and 
unattractive balances. The labour troubles in 
Sweden still dragged on, though to some ex- 
tent shipping still continued at certain ports. 
Should a settlement not be arrived at ‘n 
time to remove goods scld, the result will 
be a big shortage in supply during the win- 
ter months. The actual consumption does 
not show any great improvement, although 
there is promise of much improved business 
after the holidays. The volume of business 
during such a holiday month as August has 
been better than might have been expected, 
and there are growing signs of sounder all 
round business, although the improvement 
is too gradual to be very perceptible. Per- 
haps this fact is encouraging rather than 
otherwise, as it minimises the chance of any 
set-back. 


Rumoured Brick Trade Combine. 


There are rumours of a proposed ‘“‘com- 
bine” among the brickmakers of the United 
Kingdom. The report is denied by several 
large firms, but the present condition of the 
trade is such as to suggest some kind of 
remedial measure. It is reported that the 
output is at present less than it has been for 
thirty or forty years, the demand being so 
low as to employ only 50 per cent. of the 
total working capacity of the country. This 
superfluity of capacity is accounted for by 
the present slump in the building trade, and 
also by the great number of yards in exist- 
These works sprang up at the time 
of the great boom in the building trade some 
years ago, and now that the building trade 
has sunk practically to zero the supply is 
more than double the demand. As a result, 
many yards have had to be closed, whilst in 
those which have continued working mil- 
lions of bricks have accumucated. There is 
much competition for the little trade obtain- 
able, and the works have to accept orders 
almost at a loss in order to keep their yards 
employed. 


Insurance. 


Subscribers to ‘The Bullders’ Journal” 
entitled to a Free Insurance for £600. 
subscriber should apply for this, sending a 
postcard with the name of the newsagent 
with whom the order has been placed. Sub- 
scribers can also obtain a General Acoldent 
and Sickness Insurance (the ‘“ Lighthouse ” 
policy) at a reduced premium, which wm. 
cludes the Annual Subscription te this 
Journal. A pamphlet giving full partioulare 
can he obtained free on application. 


Free £500 Accident Insurance Coupons 
have been sent to the following :— 


J. H. (Seacombe), J. B. (Basingstoke), F. G. G. 
(New Cross), C. C. C. (Portsmouth), W. F. (Coat- 
bridge), E. K. (Handsworth), H. S. N. (Dublin), 
W: P. (Clapham), E. M. (Bradford), S. P. (Hart- 
ley Wintney), R. W. (Skegness), G. W. (Blaina), 
iD.. C.’(Inverness); T. S. (Dewsbury), “Ey A. ‘si 
(London, W.), G. W (Bristol), T. K. (Manchester), 
J. C. (Brentwood), G. R. (Loughborough), F. R. §, 
(Retford), H.- B. B. (Leeds), A. C. (Acklngton), 
A.. P: (London, :W.);:. J. L. (Blackrock),: J. W. D: 
(Hammersmith), A. N. C. (London, N.W.). 3 

W. F. H. -(Lamberhurst), F. C. (Worthing), 
D. H. R. (Birkenhead), B. D. (Port Talbot), Cc. K. 
(Birmingham), S. T. (Stamford Hill), A. '5. Ss 
(Perth), F. F. (Adelphi), E. C. (Acklington), H. W. 
(Southport), W. R. (Girvan), J. B. (Northampton), 
J. C. (Frome), W..E. S. K. (Dover), J. W. (Old: 
ham), J.’R: S- (Arnold), E. T. F. (York), W. R. P. 
(King’s. Cross),:‘W. P. (Normanton), T. A. C. 
(Windermere), J. C. W. (Argyll), C._B. C. (Clap- 
ham), E. S. C. (Basingstoke), M. J. H. (Oldham). 

F. P. (Ruskington), E. B. N. (Manchester), 
G. W. S. (Northampton), E. A. J. (London, W.C.), 
T. (BAG. Cbreston) ha bees: (Bridgwater), J. BD 
(Birmingham), M. L. (South Shields), A. We Gs 
(Harringay), F. E. T. (King’s Norton), A. E. S. 
(Southport), G. M. (Glasgow), G. F. W. (Shef- 
field), H. D. (Chorley), M. J. D. (South Kensing- 
ton). 

A. H..B.-(Shipley), W. H. S. (Littlehampton), 
We es (Sunderland), T. M. B. (Dunfermline), 
M. P. S. (Sherborne), E. H. A. (London, W.C.), 
|. H: S.:\(Forest Hill), H. J. W. (London, W.C.), 
G. B. C. (London, W.C.), T. W. (Rochdale), G. R. 
(Birmingham), J. B. B. (Brighton), F. R. P. 
(Blackpool), J. W. G. (Heywood), T. D. (Regent's 
Park), J. B. (Hull), R. W. (Buckfastleigh), R. T, F. 
(Dalston), G. M. M. (Reading), E. C..S. (Rich- 
mond), W.) Gu “Le (Weicester),, is. Ka EL (Usk), 
A. S. B. (Aberdeen), J. H: W. (Fulham), T. P. 
(Barnsley), A. T. T. (Cleethorpes), G. G. (Ox- 
ford), D. B. (Timperley), E. J. W. D. (Dumfries), 
JE Westin tom leeds). : 
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NOW READY 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


SPECIFICATION 


(No. 12, 1909-10.) 


Price 3/6 Net. 


BY POST, 4/-. 


A well-known Architect writes :— 
“SPECIFICATION IS SPLENDID 


and to any Architect or anyone engaged 


in the Building Trades invaluable.” 
(Signed) C. E. MALLOWS, F.R.LB.A. 


Special Points about the New Edition: 


1. It has been very drastically revised and brought List of Sections. 
; . : sims : The information in each section is contributed by a Specialist. 
5 y 
up-to-date in conformity with the opinions and suggestion ivision I,—Building Construction. 
of many well-known Architects and other professional men. kCaneril Cae meen hace arpenter, 22. Electrical E*sincer 
. Seid le 12. Cee 23. Mar Nate : and 
; ; . . Drainlayer. ro canunsee Me orker. 
2. A general Index of Special Articles on Planning ay Coser Pet Rick Daa taitered 
, ; : : oi : 5s pee St 15: Vi entila ting eae Soe 25. Glazier. 
and Equipment which have appeared in previous issues is 6 Me fod ecatiaathne sehpaies | nd Desorator. 
. Jaa Te etl Cotta & Faience 17. Pounded 27. Paper He er. 
included. Wor 18. Smith, 28s Horicaliiral ata ai ds 
5 pis a ual Eng eG PAGE tse 29. Blind Mak ioe 
‘ E sts : treproof Constructor, e be: li = aker. 
3. The information has been rigidly condensed in order {Ol Paver 31. Mechanical Fa nan Ser whad tEarackee 
d he bulk of the volume, and to make it easier for 31. Art Metal Wor 
to reduce the bu : Division II, ge oe “Engineering 
reference. 32. Roads. 33. Sewerage . Water Supply. 
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' Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
Hovuse—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
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| B. S. Cleaver Hee ee ep to fol fo 

Tenders. H. Taylor ees ae “rN eo oo 

J. Webb, Staffordshire... eae FOS! —"0""0 

. P J: Atkinson —.. aor BA 7) ¥SQ ROT 0 

Addressed posteards, on which lists of tenders J. Dallow and 5on, Staffordshire 788 o o 
may be stated, will be sent free en application W. J. Morris. ... oats! oe! is 588 — 
to the Manager, Buitpers’ Journat, Cazton House, S. F. Swift = a a4 a. VOR7e0. 10 
Westminster. G. Webb, Staffordshire ... -<« 955 Once 
Information from accredited sources should be E. Crowder... ng 697 © oO 


sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- Rest of Birmingham. 


day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


Cardiff.—Accepted for alterations and additions 
at the Ely Workhouse. Mr. E. Seward, F.R.I.B.A., 
Queen Chambers, Cardiff, architect. 


| Allan and Son, 43,931 


Abertillery—For the extension of the central 
girls’ school, for the Urban District Council Educa- 
tion Committee. W. H. Hiley, architect, Chapel 
Street, Abertillery. Quantities by the architect :— 


Skidmore and McWhirter, Alex- 


Colbren, near Seven Sisters (Wales).—For erec- 
tion and completion of a new Welsh Baptist 
Chapel. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3, Dumfries 
Place, Cardiff :— 


andra Road, Abertillery eae Say ele oye T. Samuel, Station Road, Aber- 
J. Jones, Powell Street, Aber- RoKds a Ae 4 wha ogemea 

tillery sae Be uae SCO SiG? Ss W. Williams, Pearl Street, Car- 
A. J. Colborne, Swindon eu GL SOO 0 AGte = it? H as 508 © 8 

R. Tudor, Alma Street, Aber- E. Turner and Sons, Penarth 
tillery Ay a pee Oy A Road, Cardiff». ee oe 1,488) ueo 
J. N. Morgan,* 9, Grafton R. Jones, Post Office, Abercave 1,475 15 © 

Road, Newport (Mon.). ...... 1,100 0 0 Thomas Bros., Ympderw Yard, 
* Accepted. Pontardawe oe wee wes 1475 0 0 

J. Williams, Ystalyfera, Swan- 
Abertysswg.—Accepted for building a cottage sea. Valley 1,464 11 8 


H. Smith, Wolverly and Wor- 
cester Cross, Kidderminster 
Radford and Greaves, Drewry 
Lane, Derby eas Be sds 
J. H. Maggs and Co., 35, Do- 


hospital for the Abertysswg Workmen’s Doctors’ 
Fund. A. F. Webb, architect, Blackwood. 
T. Mathew, 42,037 5S. 


1,412 10) 6 


1,408 o oO 


Birmingham.—For erection of workhouse infir- milly Crescent, Cardiff |... 1,366 11 © 
mary, matron’s house, for the Guardians. W. H. R. Jones, Brynawel, Abertridwr 1,337 19 5 
Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham :— Parkinson and MHodgens,* s5, 

cc ed £1,08 Nicholl Street, Swansea 1,284 6. 8 
. Copelanc ae a ee rey s) 
Walton Bros. as es OSG FOnAO *Accepted. 
A. C. Hughes ate Bee aw O20)" 0) 0 
W. Sapcote and Sons ees Se iy Dartford.—For extension works at the Cottage 
R. Harris and Son, Stafford- Hospital :— 

Ss 3 eee eee . eee eee 70 . . 
Pe tee ae fee i Higgs and Hill ... x ee ..» $4964 
Menivins 865 0 0 sot ty ‘ ees aa sat eee ASAT 
E. Bates 857 10 0 a eae ax cc 45437 
W. Bishop ae 855 0 oO Ellingham soe aaaae 
W. H. Barnes 830 0 0 Thomas and Edge 4,300 
GJ aifobbe Bo5) eo Holliday and Greenwood 4,262 
W. J. Webb ee Blay,*. Dartford |...  «.. 4,088 
W. H. Gibbs 825 0 0 *Accepted. 
Py Shieeeo mit AS See 820 0 oO 
W. Jj. Whittall and Sons 819 0 oO (Tenders ccntinued on page viii.) 
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Tel. No, 
66, WAKEFIELD. 
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“WINN NOSTELL” 
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West Leigh, Walton, near Wakefield. 


PERFECTYZPATENT PLASTER! 


The Ivoril Plaster Co.., 


61, ALBERT ROAD, MIDDLESBROUGH, YORKS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ROOFING SLATES 


Velinheli, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 
ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


For particulars apply— 


WRITE .. 

WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Tema Cotta Works, 
CLEETHORPES, 

Kor. NEW CATALOGUE oF . 


“Tue” Litt & Hoist Co., 


Sole. Makers of 


“PREMIER” LIFTS, and 


WINDOW @ DOOR HEADS, 
TRUSSES, CORBELS, FINALS, 
CHIMNEY POTS, VASES, 
MOULDED BRICKS, &c. 


“Premier” Folding Partitions, 
Premier Ironworks, 
“DEPTFORD, S-E. 
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|| Why is one Man a Foreman | PATENT 
another a Superintendent, win CG HES. 


TIME AND LABOUR SAVED. 


Another a General Manager— | because he is studying the reasons Builders, Contractors, Fireproof Building Constructors, etc., can effect 

and the hundred others mere —the science—of his work while Fy a saving of 50 per cent. in labour by the ure of there Winches. 

mechanics? He may have no he is actually at it day by day. 

better brain-equipment than the We have thousands of letters Te Oe ee, 

hundreds of workers from I.C.S. students who ae Th use and Giedion 

under him, but he has have promptly achieved , " 

the necessary technical commanding positions Bore! eet Offices, 

equipment and thorough -and high pay in different retathiele Sra s 

training in the science o! lines of work. Let us New Mills, 

his work. send you some of them. Elland, York:hire. 
It is this thorough Let us show you what New Works 

training—in every iter employers say about Entent, Singapore. 

of technical and commer- 1.C.S. men as well ‘ 

cial work — which the Surely they will con- pavers Amy 

International Correspon- vince you. Blackfriars Road, 

dence Schools supplies If you have any ambi- Lcndon, S.E. 

so thoroughly and practi- tion at all to rise higher 

cally. An I.C.S. Course you cannot afford to put Bib ese Works, 

will give a practical work- Soff finding out about eaf Street, Leeds, 

man a knowledge of his line which this practical, salary-raising work New Schools, 

he could never get at his work, being done by the I.C.S, the Raynes Pack, 

but which he gets twice as quickly country over. Surrey. 

ee 

Mechanical Engineering Book-Keeping and Nite see 

Architecture Business Training 

Electrical Engineering Gas Engineering eee Val'ey 


Structural Engineering Machine Shop Practice 

Civil Service Sanitary Engineering 

Textiles Civil Engineering 

Analytical Chemistry Mining Engineering 
Steam Engineering 


Newport, Mon. 


And numerous other 
buildings in London 
_and the Provinoes, 


5 c Z “ i ao ; F. 
w 7 * 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd. Pt PATIL at tea ede: game 

Can be worked in any position. A large number in use. Always in Stock. 


(Dept. B 151) International Buildings, Kingsway, Send for Illustrated Circular. 
LONDON, W.C. G. STACEY & CO., 


66, Lorrimore Rd.,; WALWORTH, LONDON, S.E. 


FA 
‘ 


WROUGHT [RON 
DOORS 


For use in Warehouses, Factories, 

Offices, Theatres, &c., to pass the 

London County Council and Fire 
Insurance Regulations. 


OLE Cis: Regu rements 


receive special attention. We have laid down new 
e plant and machinery, and can now produce Iron 
3 Doors of any size, strength, or design, which are 
unrivalled for durability and sound workmanship, 
Prices and full particulars 
sent post -free on application. 


171, St. Pancras Road, London, N.W. 


Telcgrams: “ Equitation,” London. 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) Baldwins, Ltd., Fenchurch Street, — J. Gowers ... nee ... £1,980 
8 


eee 13) Oo 
DY OR 3a Re Rss se ee 508 5 LO Johnson and Hawkes ... tas GQ 77 ORD 
Gloucestershire.—Alterations and additions to Al- | BE: OW: Cross and Co., 35, Park 5 Potter and Son + 1,895 0 0 
mondsbury Pilning Council School, for Education | Street, Walsall ae oS ely a. ess Bailey Fae ae soc 1587290010 
Committee. Norton Bros., and Co., 29, Cran- F. Weight,* Chelmsford seg, BT) B5 ONO UNO 
teh AYE Harris, Bristol! wee 25305 4 8 | brook Park, Ilford se see) SS ed: 50 * Accepted. 
Samuel Lovell, Bristol, ee eey Grete | Priest and Son, Lid. » Caste : ; 
T. R. Lewis, Bristol yes +» 1,956 0 O | Ironworks, Bristol tes “99g D4 0 550 Tunstall,—For culverting, etc., and erection of a 
jaa Brownings Bristol) Vee en.8eo) Omlo W. Bain and Co., 122, Cannon pavilion at the Park, for the Urban District Coun- 
T. Lovell and Sons, Bristol .. 1,813 0 0 | Street, E.C, ts ase ae 540 0 0 cil. Accepted tenders :—F. Barke, Stoke, for cul- 
J. Perkins & Sons, Ltd., Bristol 1,740 0 0 Hayward and Sons, Laurence verting the brook at the south-east corner of the 
CoAy Hayesvand ‘Son, Bristol... sai7as © 0 Poutney Hill, E.C. ot se 520 0 0 Park, £266 18s. 9d.; P. Pemberton, Tunstall, for 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Ltd., General Iron Foundry Co., 43, the erection of a pavilion at the Park, £1,238 10s. 
Bristol. Pk yf a5 PRPS RS: 00 Upper Thames Street, E.C. +. §18 © oO 
E. Price, Bristol _ ... ve © 1,730 0 0 | T. W. Palmer and Co., 5, Vic- 6 Walsall.—For the erection of St. Patrick’s Pres- 
S. Slaughter, Bristol... artsy 20 O1F 0 toria Street, Westminster ... 498 19 betery, Walsall. Mr. Henry T. Sandy, architect 
E. Clark and § Bristol 720 0 O Walker Bros., Ltd.,* Victoria Saad ? 
on ark anc ie TistOl ... 1,720 : Ironworks! “Walsall Gna and surveyor, 22, Greengate, Stafford. 
E. Love, Bristo Foe ee Sy, OS5 0 0 } rks, Is op ass wie 8 ie 
Walters and Son, Bristol ie 163t me) | Surveyor’s estimate, 4560. Walia Bishop abe Sere pe ofene 
Orchard _and Peer, Gstroude a aeiss 7.0) OO Accepted, Thomas Tildesley ... 2,475 ... aes 
W. T. Nicholls, Gloucester ... 1,564 © 0 : : Thomas Mason ++ 2,463 ... 2,483 0 O 
Byard and Son, Gloucester ... 13523) 0)5 0 Radcliffe.—For United Methodist Church in Ains- | Shi Wicoton eee 2,436 41. | SCOR Nd 
Adams and Jefferies, Bristol ... 1,458 0 o worth Road. J. D. and S. J. Mould, architects, William Wistance 2: 2,364 .  adB doe 
A. G. Heard,* Bristol --» 1,443 16 6 Bury, and 52, Queen Victoria Street, London :— H. Willcock & Co.... 2,289 .. 2,319 19 © 
*Provisionally accepted. | rape ae me ae oat ose eres ae Se eee liar ae eee 2,290 ... 2,200 0 O 
ie ibson and George ye we prea, S60 
London, S.E.—For the erection of new building | Allen @ 2,705 J. Barnsley & Sons 2,266 ... 

’ Ee 5 a a a Se ge d ee ven ae ae ise Ace. ears W. Kendrick & Sons 2,I10) .<; salto momo 
upon the site of Nos. 258 to ata, pecs R. and T. Howarth aa Ao weal 25025 H. Gough & Sons ... 2,075 .. 2,108 © © 
Bridge Road, : see and ere oe Ra a Ha Porter,* Bury = mie 25527 *Accepted on account of earlier completion being 
No. 256, for Joseph Lyons. Joseph and Smithem, *Accepted undertaken 
architects, 83, Queen Street, Cheapside. Quanti- | . e B 
ties by Chas. W. Latter :— ss , ? y 
"2 are and eae: a ae ... £8,279 South Elmsall (Yorks,).—For | the creouae of Wimbledon.—Accepted for the erection of the 

=e : Ge aa brick church, to hold 500. J. Nicholson Johnston, Technical Institute Extension. 
Cc. Bovis and Co. aes see ae | A.R.I.B.A., architect, Yeovil, Somerset :— Spencer, Santo and Co. Kensington, £8,310. 
Dove Page hak a cae ie ae rs W. Hanley, Hemsworth emo S00 MOmEO 2 4 2 
fe G. ee Sen | Rhodes Bros., Shipley ss 4,041 0 0 | Wimbledon.—Recommended for acceptance for 
oe a oy a3 ‘ : 7,995 | F. R. Bartlett, Yeovil s+ 4,519 Ir 6 installing heating system at the Isolation Hospital, 
i TT es ee, eA + ig oa pate E. E. Dickinson, Bolton-on- for the Borough Council 
eae eens ie pe + rare? | Dearn - te ae cp MEY GH OP(O) S , 
Barnes ates Bei a m,008 | G F_ Kirk, Cecreiain fe MOP: Sek Strode and Co,, Regent’s Park, N.W., £639 10s. 
Ho aibed Os, asa Ae ae ge aie Swift Bros., South Elmsall ... 3,849 5 o | Wincanton.—For new hospital buildings and 
Wallis afl Sons’ in E, a Goins D. Gill, Doncaster ae s+ 3,821 15 0 roads, drains, etc., for the District Isolation Hos- 
+) a Salmon and Co., Cudworth, pital Committee. A. J. Pictor, A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
Mitcham.—For supplying and erecting an iron Barnsley ot ste + 3,567 0 © tect, Bruton, Somerset :— 


building, rooft. by 25ft., and for supplying and | . fot Ri... ee T. Lydtord ... ase a «ss 42,323. I 0 
peeanne about 540 yards run of RAE eS ivOuem|| es Sprncl tone ot oe cred ee Grp at R. G. Spiller - ee 3 2020) OF oO 
fencing at Homewood Road, for the Croydon Rural | Guten Lon 2prng ee roe Ch Imsford cae S. Dodimead and Sons ... + 1,958 0 0 
District Council. R. M. Chart, F.S.I., surveyor :— | Lond ends itects and surveyors, elmsford an A. Wills and Sons oot «» 1,940 IO oO 
Humphries, Ltd., Knightsbridge, | WwW .. Fir aA fn E, G. Padfield see ay ws TyO9TT 9, 10 
London = Se ie 102830 0 oO yet EERO Lor ce 06 s0)/59 (0\ 10 Wort and Way ... an wee?) Lee One Dy ey, 
Ginger, Lee and Co., Plymouth J. Gowers 2c sve see ez 729) 0 m0 J. Long and Sons “ sts, | TA8G0. ko 2) 
Avenue, Manchester a Ti SZ0RL Ol NO | BF. W eight aoe a a <2 ome OMe H. Pittard and Sons ooo ++ 1,852 10 0 
F. Smith and Co., Carpenter’s T. J. Bailey Se oak s+ 094 17 © E. Chancellor and Sons «+ 1,840 0 © 
Road, Stratford ... 2 re Ry 24e10MLO Baker and Sons,* Danbury ... 642 0 o Sainsbury Bros.  ... te so 1, Sataae 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey *Accepted. T. Stockham re “Pc eos 61775 10 OC 
Station, S.E. she * -~ 00Q)10) 10 | ; ‘ T. S. Hobbs xr cas coe 53704) meee 
Atkinson and Co., 19, St. Dun- Spring field.—F or proposed house at Springfield. Sweetman Bros. 1,763. 3uro 
stan’s Hill. E.C. ... 3 TGS 4 OMG | Messrs. Charles and W. H. Pertwee, Chelmsford G. Moore and Sons 1,746 0 oO 
Hill and Smith, 118, Queen Vic- | and London, architects and surveyors :— : Poe laentead one ae 214 1 73 eee 
toria Street, E.C. x of BO20) 08 | W. Fincham a ae oa 2ereLenS C. Bryer, jun.,* Bridgwater ... 1,684 0 o 
Boulton and Paul, Ltd., Norwich 614 19 o | Ghoat and Son 2,150 0 O *Accepted. 


J. G HAMMOND & CO., 


PRINTING CONTRACTORS. pnd 52 E 
LONDON WORKS: 32 to 36, Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
MIDLAND WORKS: Scotland Passage, High Street, and Moor Street, Birmingham. 


SPECIALITY: 
CATALOGUES of all Kinds, 


PUBLICATIONS of all Kinds, | — 
BOOKS of all Kinds. 


LARGE INSTALLATION OF LINOTYPE AND MONOTYPE COMPOSING 
MACHINERY. ENGLISH, AMERICAN AND FAST ROTARY PRINTING 
AND FOLDING MACHINERY. 
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Caxton House, 


Leaders: Architectural Refinements ; Labour 
Exchanges; The Town Planning Bill in Dan- 
California and Architectural Cre- 


ret, 2573 

Tenia: The Architect in Farce; Bricks and 

Victory... s a . . . 258 
The Old Bath Controversy ae wee ae 258 
Architects of the Day, V.—Mr. DH: Burn- 

ham, of Chicago Sea iss sean 259 


Some Principles of Restoration ... ane we 6263 
Societies and Institutions 


In Parliament: The Tax on ‘Mineral’ 
Materials Ey ar 7h Ay Pee : 266 
Works in Progress and ‘Completed ee -. 267 
Enquiries Answered me ae 271 
Notes on Competitions Roe a or we) 270 
Our Plate er ae ta ss eee wo. «292 
Secondary School for Boys, Maidenhead ... 272 
The controversy on archi- 
Architectural tectural refinements—as 
Refinements to whether, as claimed by 


Mr. W. H. Goodyear, 
certain observed bulging and recessing is, 
like entasis, due to deliberate design, or 
whether, as his opponents contend, it is 
the result of mere accident—drags its slow 
length along. In the October issue of the 
Journal of the R.1.B.A., Mr. Goodyear re- 
plies to Mr. Bilson’s rejoinder, and brings 
forward a mass of data in support of the 
contention that the early builders were 
keen on optical effects, and deliberately 
abjured the plumb-line in order to achieve 
an appearance of plumbness by correcting 
optical illusions. They had, apparently, 
what Mr. Aymer Vallance would call “a 
letch for vistas.”” We will not enter into 
a controversy that seems likely to go on 
for ever; but we cannot help remarking 
that both parties to it seem disposed to 
push matters to extremes. It is fatally 
easy to become obsessed either of a theory 
or of the negation of a theory; and it 
seems to us that the parties to this contro- 
versy are rather too uncompromising, the 
one side in assertion, the other in denial. 
We hardly venture to doubt that the 
principle of entasis, or of optical correc- 
tion, may have been occasionally em- 
ployed, but’ this admission does not com- 
mit us to the theory that every bulge 
is intentional; nor, on the other hand, can 
we admit the validity of the argument 
that because such phenomena are often 
due to settlement, this accident invariably 
accounts for them, and utterly destroys 
the theory of refinements. This, we 
admit, looks like trimming, but we venture 
to suppose that it comes very near the 
truth. As a last word on a rather arid 
subject, we would gently hint that the 
somewhat excessive refinements observable 
in the arguments appear to be occasion- 
ally derogated in the language in which 
they are expressed; but the whole con- 
troversy is so bewildering that we really 
do not know whether to attribute the 
occasional split infinitives to accident or 
design. Perhaps these also are sometimes 
intentional, but more often accidental. 
We should not have mentioned so trivial 
a matter if it had not seemed to us to be 
rather significant of possibilities in archi- 
tecture proper as well as in what the Lon- 
don County Council Education Committee 
calls “word-architecture.’’ If the writers 
had succeeded in absorbing our attention 
in their yawning fissures, we should have 
had wo eye for the splits. De minimis 
non curant when there are bigger things 
toward, But we certainly admire the 
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pluck and thoroughness with which Mr. 
Goodyear has thrown himself into his 
rather thankless task. 


Very opportunely, a 
| Tahanr writer in the “Contem- 
Exchanges. porary Review” for Octo- 


| ber gives a most instruc- 
| tive account of the inception and progress 
of the Central-Verein fiir Arbeits-Nach 
weis, which may be more conveniently 
called the Berlin Labour Exchange. As 
there can be no doubt that our own labour 
exchanges will be largely based on the 
Berlin model, authoritative information on 
the subject is very welcome, and we have 
ourselves made arrangements for first- 
hand investigation of the history and 
methods of an institution that, through its 
offshoots, seems destined to have an impor- 
tant bearing on the industrial economy of 
our own country. The writer in the “Con- 
temporary” has nothing but praise for the 
exchange. He describes it as “the missing 
link between employer and employee—he- 
tween work-giver: and work-taker.’”’ It 
began in a very small way in 1883, when 
possession was taken of five railway arches 
in the city, which were used as registry 
| offices for unskilled workers of both sexes, 
and for locksmiths, plumbers, and 
| painters—that' is, apparently, for the 
_ skilled workmen with whom employment 
is apt to be peculiarly intermittent. It 
was found to be doing such excellent work, 
that the National Insurance Institution 
agreed to assist its development into a 
labour exchange. The central authority 
offered to erect a building at a cost of 
£55,000, provided the Berlin Munici- 
pality would give an annual subsidy of 
£1,000. A site was found in the Gor- 
mann-strasse, not far from the Bourse, 
and the Labour Exchange proper was 
opened in 1902. There seems to be not 
the smallest doubt as to its success. The 
number of applications has risen from 
2,829 In 1902, to 158,098 in 1907, and the 
municipal subsidy has been increased to 
.3,000. The administration is in the 
hands of a Board of 21, who are assisted 
by a special executive committee repre- 
senting both employers and employees, 
and it is added that the virtue and strength 
of the Exchange arise from the fact that 
it is thus officered by men of practical 
knowledge and experience. The. Ey 
change is perhaps unique among German 
institutions in its freedom from red tape 
and from all harsh forms of officialdom. 
The business is conducted with the utmost 
kindliness and courtesy, so that the per- 


sons using it are not in the smallest dan- 
ger of losing their self-respect. The Ex- 
change building, which accommodates 
about 4,000 persons, is in fact a sort of 
club-house for the unemployed, who find 
in it a welcome refuge from the streets, 
and who can obtain at its canteen bar a 
satisfactory meal for 33$d., “winding up 
with a cigar!’ The visitor was much 
struck by the cleanly and cheerful ap- 
pearance of the frequenters, and as we 
have said, he has full confidence in the 
utility of the institution. Of course, it 
is not a panacea for the many and various 
causes of unemployment. It does not 
create work, but it saves much unneces- 
sary waste of time and effort on the part 
| of both employer and employed by pro- 
viding a fixed rendezvous where the twain 
may easily find each other, and in many 
ways it is undoubtedly an excellent indus- 
trial asset, to say nothing of its mitiga- 
tion of the hard lot of the unemployed. 


There has been a good 
ts Zee deal of wild talk about 
ee the amendments to the 


in D . z : : : 
Aa oes Town Planning Bill that 


have been carried in the Lords. It has 
been declared that the Lords have 
“wrecked the Bill,’ that they have “com- 
pletely knocked the bottom out Ob tee ane: 
so forth. Whether or not one approves 
of the action of the Lords, it must be 
acknowledged that this description of it is 
grossly inaccurate. So ifar,.; the) Lords 
have left the vital principle of the Bill 
absolutely untouched. They have simply 
revised the methods of procedure in the 
case of compulsory purchase, so as to 
safeguard the interests of the individual 
against the possible tyranny or caprice of 
the oligarchic few who happen for the 
time to control or direct the action of the 
Local Government Board. The reception 
of the Bill in the House of Lords has been, 
on the whole, very far from antipathetic. 
The real peril comes from the unscrupu- 
lous political partisans who are ever ready 
to sacrifice the welfare of the community 
to the exigencies of the political situation 
—who will, in short, do or say anything 
in order to catch votes. If the misrepre- 
sentation of these opportunists are allowed 
to prevail, upon their heads, and not upon 
the House of Lords, will rest the guilt and 
the odium of destroying a measure that 
is on all hands acknowledged to be rich 
in promise for the well-being of the com- 


munity. As to the ultimate fate of the 

Bill, much no doubt will depend upon 

the temper of Mr. John Burns. If he 
B 


keeps a cool head, and takes the Lords’ 
amendments philosophically, all may yet 
be well. If, on the other hand, he 
hearkens to those who, for obvious rea- 
sons, are striving to convince him that he 
is being flouted and contemned, and that 
the years of strenuous labour he has de- 
voted to the Bill are being brought to 
naught, we may witness the indefinite post- 
ponement of much-needed reforms. We 
can only trust that wise counsels will pre- 
vail, and that Mr. Burns will persevere in 
the firmness and moderation that during 
recent years have won for him a reputa- 
tion for sound, solid state-craft. 


They have done it, those 


eee ns practical and downright 
Credentials. Americans. We shall 
never do it, but shall for 

ever keep on talking about it, and 


threatening to do it. They have convicted 
a man for practising as an architect with- 
out having first obtained a certificate from 
the State Board of Architecture. It was 
in California. They did not lynch him. 
Perhaps his offence was merely trifling 
and technical. We are hardly in position 
to judge of that, the language in which it 
is described being too severely technical 
to admit of exact interpretation in this 
country. He “had a shingle out.’’ That 
was his offence. Then he had to have it 
out with the police-court president, who 
let him off with a nominal fine. That 
was last year. He appealed, and “while 
his appeal was pending, he took the re- 
quired examination and secured a certifi- 
cate.’? He took nothing else by that deal. 
possibly his tardy act of repentance may 
have prevented his being lynched. or elec- 
trocuted. It did not win his appeal. 
Judge Willis, of the Superior Court, was 
inflexible. That is not surprising. We 
also have a Judge Willis, and should 
rather like to swop ours for theirs; for 
their Judge Willis’s decision “establishes 
for the first time the right of the State 
Boards to prosecute architects not hold- 
ing proper credentials’? and yet daring to 
have a shingle out. The culprit’s at- 
torneys vainly sought his acquittal on the 
ground that “the Act calling for certifi- 
cates is unconstitutional, and that it grants 
special privileges,’’ including, it may be 
assumed, that of having a shingle out. In 
England this line of argument has hitherto 
prevailed, insomuch that the uncertificated 
might with impunity not only have a 
shingle out but build a cathedral in the 
Grand Manner. We are afraid, however, 
that this shingle instance from California 
is not likely to help forward the Registra- 
tion movement very materially. 


The ingenious authors of 
the A.A. plays have a 
serious (but no; the ad- 
jective is inappropriate ; 
let us say formidable) rival in F. Anstey, 
the author of the new and diverting fan- 
tasy of “The Brass Bottle,’ now being 
performed nightly at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, London. The playwright has 
chosen, for good and sufficient reasons, to 
make his hero an architect. This gentle- 
man, one Horace Ventimore, of the some- 
what unappreciated firm of Ventimore and 
Pringle, has nothing better to do than to 
examine with leisurely curiosity a large 
brass bottle that has been bequeathed to 
him by an adventurous relative. He is 
curious to see what, if anything, is inside 
it, and he breaks the seal. In the act he 
releases a regulation Arabian Nights 
genie or Djin, who forthwith becomes his 


The Archit ct 
in Farce. 
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devoted and overwhelmingly obsequious 
slave. Is there anything that the archi- 
tect earnestly desires? Well, for once in 
a way, he would like to experience the 
novel sensation of having a wealthy client. 
Bang! Wackerbath, a stupendously rich 
man, is precipitated through the window of 
the architect’s office, and a commission 
for a £100,000 house is at once given. 
The result is the construction, on hey- 
presto but unhygienic principles, of a 
palace showing so much oriental feeling 
that the chent is moved to complain of its 
slavish imitation of the Brighton Pavilion, 
while the architect points out that it is 
entirely lacking in modern conveniences, 
and that the sanitary arrangements are 
scandalously inadequate — no local 
authority, however lax, would dream of 
passing them. Irritated by these criticisms, 
the Djin causes the palace to melt away, 
and punishes the captious client by mak- 
ing him run on all fours and bark like a 
dog. Finally, the architect is threatened 
with annihilation unless he will consent to 
seal up again in the brass bottle the dis- 
appointed and disgusted Dyin. It is a 
very merry little play. Purple Patch, 
the immortal of the A.A. annual, will have 
to look to his laurels. In this competi- 
tion the first premiated design is that sub- 
mitted by the Djin. The fact that it is 
impracticable does not weigh with the 
assessor. 


Apparently Mr. Lloyd 

Bricks and George has thought dis- 
Victory. cretion the better part of 
valour. The Attorney 

General has announced, in the House 
of Commons, that “the (Government 
doubted if it would be advisable 
to ,includeiclay\4as 3a) ominéral,7) 545 


we are not of the Yellow Press, we- do 
not claim full credit for this change of 
front; yet it is a curious (we do not say a 
significant) coincidence that the Attorney- 
General surrendered this point in the 
evening of the very day on which our 
emphatic protest appeared! The credit 
of the victory belongs chiefly to Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery, M.P., who had 
organised opposition to such good purpose 
that he not only enlisted almost the en- 
tire Press of the country on his side, but 
had received promises of support from 
about fifty members of Parlhament, and 
would certainly have challenged a division 
on his amendment to exempt brick clay 
from the operation of the clause. As to 
the question of whether clay is or is not 
a mineral, it is odd to note, as one of 
life’s little ironies, that the very persons 
who have of late been most strenuously 
contending that clay is not a mineral were 
not so long ago trying hard to prove that 
it was a mineral. That was when they 
were claiming compensation for it when 
the land containing it was to be com- 
pulsorily acquired for railway construction. 
Although their position seems at first sight 
paradoxical, who shall say that they are 
not justified in both contentions? But, as 


old Kaspar said, it matters not how that 


may be—“it was a famous victory,’’ and 
Mr. H. G. Montgomery deserves at least 
a life-membership of the honourable “As- 
sociation of Cemented Bricks,’’ if that 
select organisation is still in existence. 
Jubilation over this victory, however, does 
not render us oblivious to the fact that 
there are other battles to fight. The price 
of bricks is likely to be affected even more 
seriously by the enhanced price of coal 
than it would have been by the prepos- 
terous tax on clay. The exemption of 
other materials is recorded on p. 266. 
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THE OLD BATH CON: 
TROVERSY. 


The controversy over the proposed ex- 
tension of the Grand Pump Room Hotel at’ 
Bath is being revived. The proposed exten- 
sion, it will be remembered, necessitated the 
demolition of the colonnade on one side of 
the street, thus destroying a vista that is 
characteristic of the best period of Bath 
architecture. Messrs. Waring, who are closely 
interested in the project, have stated their 
views to a representative of the Jondon 
“Standard.” “The question which has 
arisen,” Mr. Waring is reported as having 
said, ‘“‘is one which profoundly interests me 
from many points of view. As proprietors of 
the hotel the development of our scheme of 
extension has been delayed by the agitation 
which has arisen to spare Bath Street. We 
have been pained by an unwilling associa- 
tion with proposals which involved the de- 
struction of a piece of architecture which was 
held in high esteem not only by the citizens 
of Bath, but by a large and influential body 
of architects and antiquarians representing 
the best artistic sentiment of the day. As 
you are aware, the blame has not been 
directed at my firm, but at the members of 
the corporation of Bath for sanctioning the 
plans, and we were really under no obliga- 
tion to modify the plans in the least. These 
plans, of course, gave us the maximum space 
for extending the hotel by the addition of the 
largest number and biggest possible rooms, 
but we felt obliged notwithstanding the loss, 
to bow to the wave of feeling which has been 
evoked, at least to the extent of deferring the 
demolition of the colonnaded houses until 
the question had been thoroughly debated. 
The matter, however, has not progressed in 
the least, so we have gone to an eminent 
architect, whose name carries great weight in 
the profession, and he has prepared a design 
which retains the arcade which is the de- 
stinctive feature of Bath Street, and the 
essential characteristics of the Georgian 
facade, by means of a coupled colonnade, out 
of which spring arches supporting the walls 
of the upper fleors of the buildings. The 
introduction of a double colonnade was 
necessary to sustain the extra weight of the 
new superstructure.” The architect referred 
to was Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A. 


Looking at the design then produced by 
Mr. Waring, a feature of which is that extra 
top light is provided for the new corporation 
baths, on the ground floor, and comparing it 
with the elevation which had been submitted 
and approved by the Bath Council, the 
“Standard” representative pointed out the 
loss of space involved in the new plan by the 
setting back of the top three floors, so as not 
to interfere with the light to the opposite 
houses. Mr, Waring said that this meant a 
loss in the cubic capacity of the block 
throughout the length cf the street, but a 
more serious consideration was the additional 
cost of building an arcaded street as com- 
pared with the conventional pattern. He 
was prepared, notwithstanding, to make the 
sacrifice in both directions in the public in- 
terest, provided the corporation would co- 
operate with him; and in doing this he felt 
there could no longer be any justification for 
the charges of vandalism or the imputation 
that he was on the side of those who cared 
nothing for the beauty or for the historical 
associations of the city of Bath. 

“Throughout all that has been said and 
written on the subject,” Mr. Waring com- 
plained, ‘‘not one practical suggestion for 
treating Bath Street so as to retain its beauty 
and harmony has been put forward, and it is 
essentially a matter for the municipality.” 

The Old Bath Preservation Society contend 
that the whole plan of Bath Street, with its 
well-balanced calonnade on either side, 
should be maintained in its entirety, and that 
any.attempt to mutilate or deface any portion 
of the unique thoroughfare must be strenu- 
ously resisted.. It is therefore very doubtful 
whether the latest suggested solution of the 
difficulty wili be accepted. 


Mr. D. H, Burnham, of Chicago. 


Daniel Hudson Burnham, probably now the 
foremost of American architects, was born at 
Henderson, Jefferson County, New York, 
September 4th, 1846. Hs is a grandson of 
Samuel Hopkins, of Vermont, who made him- 
self famous in the war for Americaa In- 
dependence. In the year 1855 his family 
moved to Chicago, which was then a mere 
border town of a few thousand inhabitants. 
In the year 1864 he commenced his archi- 
tectural studies in Massachusetts; and in 
1867 returned to Chicago and entered the 
office of Messrs. Loring and Jenney, where 
he received his first eighteen’ months’ pro- 
fessional experience. In October, 1871, he 
was engaged by Messrs. Coster, Drake, and 
Wright, in the rebuilding of the city which 
followed the great fire. Those were not days 
of monumental city planning, and the re- 
finements of life are not the first things to 
be thought about after a great catastrophe. 
The buildings first erected were only a stage 
in advance of those which had been just 
burned down—the advance was in engineer- 
ing rather than architecture; the buildings 
were better designed as regards construction, 
and perhaps also as to means of escape in 
case of fire, but it was not until some years 
later—one might say at least not until after 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876, held at 
Philadelphia—that the idea of building beau- 
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tifully—for effect as well as strength—took 
hold of the people of Chicago. 

In 1873 Mr. Burnham and John Wellborn 
Root commenced the practice of architec- 
ture under the firm name of Burnham and 
Root. An examination of their very early 
work reveals only undeveloped—but develop- 
ing artistic ability, and their later work, 
such as the “Chicago Herald” building and 
the Monadonock office building, the twenty- 
storey Masonic Temple, and the building of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
all of which designs were well in advance of 
what was being done by their contemporaries, 
though proving artistic perception in their 
designers, were all expressed through the 
medium of a style little suited to the orderly 
and rather Latin taste of Mr. Burnham. 
The Monadonock, though a _ plain com- 
mercial structure—absolutely unornamented— 
attracted much attention on the part of the 
public and “‘the profession” alike, because 
of its good proportions and excellent lines, 
and may be said to be the first evidence of 
classic taste in the design of office building 
structures, 

The earliest architectural development of 
Chicago is centred in the work of these two 
men, who “laid to”? with the optimistic spirit 
so_ well expressed in Kipling’s lines :— 
“Ye’ve left a glimmer still to cheer the man 

—the arrtifex! 
That holds, in spite o’ knock and scale, 
o’ friction, waste anid slip, 

An’ by that light—now mark my word— 

we'll build the Perfect Ship.” 


MR. DANIEL HUDSON BURNHAM OF CHICAGO. 


Mr. Burnham has attained a world-wide renown for his great town-planning work in America, notably 
in the schemes he hasSprepared for the cities of Washington, Chicago, and San Francisco. , 3 


The beginnings of modern American archi- 
tecture may be said to have taken place when 
in September, 1890, Messrs. Burnham and 
Root were appointed “constructing archi- 
tects of the Columbian Exposition,” and a 
inonth later Mr. Burnham was made Chief 
of Construction. The following January Mr. 
Root, who had been studying the design while 
Mr. Burnham was busy organising the con- 
struction department, died, and Mr. Burn- 
ham was appointed Director of Works, with 
sole responsibility for the artistic and prac- 
tical result of the whole work connected 
with the buildings and grounds. It was due 
principally, if not entirely, to his efforts 
during the period of inception, that the 
arrangement was made to place a Board of 
Architects in control of the scheme and 
assign the separate buildings to different 
architects. 

This Board of Architects included most of 
the conspicuous artistic talent of the day— 
two of its members, the late Richard Morris 
Hunt and the late Charles Follen McKim 
were the only Americans who have ever been 
presented the Royal Gold Medal of the 
R.I.B.A.—McKim, with his partners Mead 
and White, Messrs. Peabody and Sterns, the 
late Dankmar Adler and Mr. Louis Sullivan, 
Mr. Geo. B. Post, the late Henry Van Brunt, 
and Mr. Howe, the late W. L. B. Jenney, 
Mr. Solon, S. Beman, and the late Charles 
Bowler Atwood. The last-mentioned was 
chosen by Mr. Burnham to become his chief 
assistant, and later taken into partnership. 
Mr. Ernest Graham, another assistant, re- 
nowned for executive ability, was made 
Assistant Director of Works, and afterwards a 
partner. In thus drawing about him the 
ablest and most influential members of his 
own profession and putting in their hands 
the check upon his own ideas and undertak- 
ings, Mr. Burnham displayed a diplomatic 
skill for which he has always since been dis- 
tinguished—not only among architects, but 
when dealing with the great “captains of 
industry,’ “masters of finance,” “railway 
magnates,” and able politicians with whom 
he has been in constant contact since the 
days when the Exposition was first projected. 
To an acquaintance he was once described, 
by a late United States Senator, as “a great 
artist, a great engineer, a great organiser, and 
a great diplomat.’’ When this was repeated 
to an engineer who had worked with Mr. 
Burnham during the Exposition days, the 
reply was even more pleasantly interesting : 
“He has a cold head and a warm heart, 
which never mix, but are always in touch with 
each other, In meeting him I always felt a thin 
sheet of ice was between us, but a generous 
man on the other side.’”” These are the sort 
of things one sometimes hears said of a 
prominent man after his demise—and then 
usually by his personal friends—but the 
above comments were made by men who 
knew Mr. Burnham in business only, to 
another who they knew had at that time 
met him but once. 

The reason the better characteristics of 
prominent men are not more frequently men- 
tioned—except, of course, during after-dinner 
speeches—is doubtless due to fear on the 
part of their acquaintances of hurting the 
susceptibilities of the subject. But when that 
subject is separated from the writer by a dis- 
tance of about one-quarter round the world, 
one may put it in its true perspective with 
sufficient propriety. 

The Columbian Exposition brought to- 
gether not only the best architects, but also 
sculptors, painters, engineers, ‘landscape 
architects,’ and workers from all over the 
United States. Perhaps no other Exposition 
anywhere ever aroused such widespread in- 
terest, such sectional pride, or such local 
enthusiasm. This was a monument to com- 
memorate the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America, a memorial to the 
peaceful progress of the American people, a 
milestone marking the course of development 
of the great ‘“‘Middle West,” the “Coming- 
out reception of Chicago.” : 

One of the most disastrous conflagrations 
of modern times had swept the city of 


’ 
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Chicago out of all but existence only twenty- 
one years before, and its rebuilding had gone 
on amidst national financial panic, wild 
struggles with a semi-organised and desperate 
anarchy, which was insidiously sapping the 
mind and energy of local labour, and in the 
face of lack of faith in its enterprises on the 
part of investors in the Eastern States. 
Chicago was spoken of as the “city of 
slaughter-houses,” of ‘pork packers,” “the 
city of magnificent prairies’’—alluding to the 
numerous spaces unbuilt upon—and other- 
wise generally slurred. But in 1893, when 
the Columbian Exposition was thrown open 
to the world, everybody who could journeyed 
thither, and the real Chicago began to be 
known. Her enterprise, her ambition—to be 
larger than London and more beautiful than 
Paris—her great optimism and her financial 
solidity, became subjects of world-wide dis- 
cussion. And to-day in Europe, whenever 
Chicago is mentioned, the great “World's 
Fair’ becomes a topic of conversation. The 
immediate influence which the Exposition had 
upon the architecture of the country is too 
well known to require more than mention of 
it here. As the mainspring—we might say— 
of the effects produced by that Exposition, 
the name of Burnham is _ permanently 
associated with it—with one of the greatest 
architectural achievements of modern times. 
It is worthy of note that aside from his mere 
honorarium, which did not refund his ex- 
penses, the Director of Works did not profit 
financially from any work connected with 
the Exposition, but devoted his time to the 
undertaking as though he had been a 
paid servant of the Exposition Company. 
When the buildings of the Exposition were 
completed a public dinner was tendered to 
the chief architect in New York,. given 
directly to the man whose genius had been 
the guiding force, and as a grateful recogni- 
tion of his services. At this dinner were 
gathered as hosts a notable company of men 
highest in all the arts. On no occasion 
previously had a member of the artistic pro- 
fession been so honoured, publicly, in the 
United States. 

Harvard University recognised the im- 
portance of his labours by conferring upon 
him the honorary degree of Ph.D. The fol- 
lowing year he was elected President of the 
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American Institute of Architects, and was 
re-elected in 1895, and following his second 
term was elected a Director of the Institute 
for three years. 

The Exposition over, Mr. Burnham re- 
turned to his large private practice, already 
one of America’s most distinguished archi- 
tects. But still greater tasks to perform for 
his profession and his country awaited him 
in the not distant future. For a few years 
continuously, and more or less ever since, 
he has been obliged to devote himself princi- 
pally to conducting the architectural work of 
such commercial undertakings as the Ellicott 
Square buildings, Buffalo, INEViC ae csier 
Building and Great Northern Hotel annex in 
Chicago, Youngstown (Ohio) Bank, the 
Illinois Trust Company’s Building, Chicago 
(Fig. 1), the Pennsylvania Railroad Station 
at Columbus, Ohio, the Marshall Field Retail 
Stores, the Land Title and Trust Company’s 
buildings at Philadelphia, the Majestic 
Building at Detroit, the Traction Building at 
Cincinnati, the Union Trust Building at Pitts- 
burg, the Continental Building at Baltimore, 
the Mills Building at San Francisco, the 
“Flat Iron” Building, New York (Fig. 2), 
the Frick Building and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station at Pittsburg (Fig. 3), the First 
National Bank of Chicago (Fig. 4). 
Keith’s Theatre and the Wanamaker Stores 
at Philadelphia, the Real Estate Exchange, 
Chicago, the Wanamaker Store at New York, 
the Ford Building at Detroit, the Com- 
mercial National Bank at Chicago (Fig. 11), 
the First National Bank of  Pitts- 
burg (Fig. 5), the People’s Gas Company 
Building at Chicago (Fig. 6), and Gimbel 
Brothers’ Store in New York (Fig. 7), the 
two latter being at present in course of con- 
struction. His first columnar design for the 
Selfridge Building in Oxford Street was per- 
haps the finest design that has yet been made 
for a commercial structure, and a subsequent 
re-study—made after a re-study of the original 
design had been made by another architect in 
London—was shown two years ago at the 
Royal Academy by means of a large beauti- 
fully rendered water-colour drawn by Mr. 
Lawrence Buck, of Chicago (Fig. 8). This 


has been somewhat modified in execution. 


It is probable, however, that with the ex 


| ception of the bank buildings solely devoted 
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to banking, none of these great commercial 
structures appeal very strongly to Mr. Burn- 
ham’s esthetic sense. His great design for 
the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago 
seems to be more to his feeling for architec- 
ture. It may be classed with the New York 
and Boston Public Libraries among the very 
best of American architectural productions. 
Another work almost as fine and equally im- 
portant is the great Union Station at 
Washington, D.C. (illustrated in our issue for 
September 9, 1908), which arose out 
of Mr. Burnham’s action as a_ patriotic 
American citizen in asking a railroad com- 
pany to give up certain of its rights in the 
interests of the beauty of the nation’s capital, 


in the planning of which Mr. Burnham has ~ 


taken a part second only to Major L’Enfant, 
who made the original plan. 


Plan of Washington. 


In March, 1901, the Senate of the United 
States ‘‘Resolved that the Committee on the 
District of Columbia be, and it is hereby, 
directed to consider the subject and report 
to the Senate plans for the development and 
improvement of the entire park system of the 
District of Columbia. For the purpose of 
preparing such plans, the Committee may sit 
during recess of Congress, and may secure 
the services of such experts as may be found 
necessary for a proper consideration of the 
subject,” etc. 

About a fortnight later the sub-committee 
having the matter in charge met the repre- 
sentatives of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and agreed to the proposition of the 
latter that Mr. Burnham and Mr. F. L. Olm- 
stead, jun., be employed as experts, with 
power to add to their number. These gentle- 
men accepted the task, and subsequently in- 
vited Mr. McKim and Augustus St. Gaudens 
to act with them. Mr. Burnham was elected 
Chairman of this Expert Committee. 

At the call of their professional brethren, 
and at the request of this committee, these 
men virtually put aside their large and profit- 
able private work, and for nearly a year 
devoted their time, their experience, and 
their technical training to the service of the 
nation. These sacrifices were made without 
pecuniary reward, and at a time when suc- 
cess and fame were already secure. 
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The work done by this committee resulted 
in the adoption of a plan following closely 
the original plan made by Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant in 1791, its object being 
to prepare for the City of Washington such 
a plan as should enable future development 
to proceed along the lines originally planned 
—namely, the treatment of the city as a work 
of civic art—and to develop the outlying 
parks as portions of a single well-considered 
system. ‘ kt 

After detailed examination of the topo- 
graphical features of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commission drew up preliminary 
plans. They were then forced to the con- 
clusion that an adequate treatment of the 
park system depended upon the exclusion of 
the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad from 
public grounds, so as to allow that dignified 
approach to the Capitol for which the Mall 
Was originally designed. The occupation of 
the Mall by the railroad dated back to 1872, 
when it was granted by the then local govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and con- 
firmed by Congress. The railroad therefore 
held the right to use the property by a title 
good in law and equity, and by virtue of a 
later Act of Congress the railroad space had 
been enlarged in consideration of the sur- 
render of street trackage and the proposed 
elevation of tracks in the City of Washington. 

Mr. Burnham was architect of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s new station at Pittsburg, 
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and he had also drawn for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad the preliminary plans for the then 
proposed new Baltimore and Potomac station 
| in the Mall site. He went to the President 
of the Pennsylvania and asked that the 
station be built on the south side of the Mall 
and lands adjoining. The architectural and 
other advantages of the proposed site were 
set forth with such vigour as to command 
serious consideration. 

_During the summer: (1901), Mr. Burnham, 
with other members of the Commission, 
made a brief trip to Europe, and while here 
‘-—in London—President Cassatt, of the Penn- 
sylvania, announced to him his willingness 
to consider the question, not of moving the 
station to the south side of the Mall, but of 
withdrawing altogether from that region and 
uniting with the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company in the erection of a Union 
Station, provided suitable legislation were 
secured to make compensation for the in- 
creased expense such a change would involve, 
| and provided, also, that the approaches to 
the new site be made worthy of the building 
the railroads proposed to erect. 

The Commission proposed a site on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, which was finally ac- 
cepted by the railroad companies. Mr. Burn- 
ham was charged with the designing of the 
new station, which was intended to be 
superior to any structure ever erected for 
| railway purposes. 
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It is seldom, even in these days of town 
planning—or talk of it!—for an architect to 
be charged with the planning of a city, but 
to have planned two or three capital cities 
surely must be a record. Such, however, has 
fallen to the lot of the subject of this article. 


The Plan of Manila, Philippine Islandg. 


In 1898 differences between the United 
States and Spain resulted in the acquisition 


of the Philippine Islands by the former. No 
sooner had these islands come into the 
possession of the United States than the 
War Department set about adapting the 


capital city of Manila to the changed con- 
ditions brought about by the influx of 
Americans who are accustomed to better con- 
ditions of living than had prevailed in the 
Philippines. In 1905 Mr. Burnham, assisted 
by Mr. Pierce Anderson, was instructed by 
the Secretary of War (the Honourable 
William H. Taft, now President of the 
United States) to visit the city of Manila and 
prepare a report and plans for the future 
improvement of the city and harbour. The 
report was completed on June 28th, rgo5. It 
deals briefly with the history and general 
conditions prevailing, political, topographical, 
building, and population. It was accom- 
panied by two plans—the plan of Manila, 
showing proposed improvements, and plan of 
Manila Bay, showing a proposed sea boule- 
vard. 


The aim of the proposed plan is stated to 
provide :— 


(1) Development of water front and location 
of parks and parkways, so as to give proper 
means of recreation to every quarter of the 
city. 

(2) The street system, securing direct and 
easy communication from every part of the 
city to every other part. 

(3) Location of building sites for various 
activities. 

(4) Development of waterways for trans-~ 
portation. 

(5) Summer resorts. 


The proposed development of the water 
front includes the construction of an ocean 
boulevard or continuous parkway along the 
bay to the south side of the city; planted 
drives along the shores of the river, which 
runs, approximately, east and west, and 
divides the city into halves; a new Luneta 
—or island pleasure park—formed upon made 
ground in the shallow part of the harbour, 
parks, parkways, playgrounds, gardens, and 
fountains. 

The street system deal8 with the sanita- 
tion of the old quarter, and attempts to con- 
nect it with the ideal plan proposed for the 
future extension of the city that the existing 
streets, bridges and harbour works may be 
left substantially unchanged, and no demolt- 
tion of buildings or changes in the direction 
of streets are suggested, except such as were 
imperatively called for to relieve present con- 
gestion and provide for the future needs of 
trafic. It also considers carefully the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages connected with 
the old city walls, and recommends their re- 
tention, suggesting the cutting of arches 
through same to allow the extension of 
streets. It also proposes that the old moat 
shall be filled in, and treats scientifically the 
problem of the width of streets. Of the 
street system in the new quarter, it provides: 

Avoidance of either north or south or east 
and west orientation of building sites. 

Fan-shaped grouping of radiating streets. 

Diagonal arteries allowing direct communi- 
cation from any city district to any other. 

The avoiding of north and south, or east 
and west orientation of streets allows each of 
the four sides of the house to have the ad- 
vantage of direct sunlight at some time during 
the day, with consequent gain in ventilation 
and sanitation. 

The location of building sites for various 
activities is discussed in the report in groups 
consisting of the Government or National 
group, the Court House or Halls of Justice, 
the group comprising the Library, Museum, 
and Exposition buildings (which might be 
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termed the group of Public Instruction), the 
Post Office, the Railway Station and ap- 
proaches, the Municipal group, the official 
Residences, the hotels, the Casino. public 
baths, and boat clubs (public recreation), the 
school centres, and the charitable institu- 
tions. The Development of Water Trans- 
portation considers additional harbour 
facilities, esteros—narrow canals—ramifying 
throughout Manila, and the establishment of 
open quays along the riverside. 

The climate of Manila made it necessary 
to give special consideration to the subject 
of establishing accessible summer resorts on 
high ground, and led to the interesting study 
of the suburban districts. 

Not the least interesting point in connec- 
tion with this report was the recommendation 
that buildings should be constructed of re- 
inforced concrete for the purpose of resisting 
earthquake shocks. 


Plan of Bagnio, the Summer Capital of 

the Philippine Islands. 

The necessity of providing for a summer 
capital for the government of the Philippines 
led to the creation on the hills of Bagnio, 
about one hundred miles from Manila, of a 
city laid out on a plan similar to that made 
by L’Enfant for the city of Washington, in 
that it provides for such public buildings as 
may be needed for Government offices, for 
the service of the city itself, and for the 
healthfulness, convenience, and recreation of 
the people, and all these functions are so 
arranged as to make a unified and orderly 
city. 

Plan of San Fraccisco. : 

This brilliant monumental study in town 
planning was made by Mr. Burnham, 
assisted by Mr. Edward H. Bennett, in the 
year 1904, for the Association for the Im- 
provement and adornment of San Francisco. 
Unlike Washington, Manila, and Bagnio, San 
Francisco is not a capital city, but a great 
seaport commercial town. It is consequently 
less monumental, and _ possesses fewer 
centres of interest than those cities. The 
plan prepared by Messrs. Burnham and 
Bennett is remarkable, principally as show- 
ing how it would be possible to convert the 
inconvenient and uninteresting plan of San 
Francisco into one that would be both con- 
venient and beautiful by cutting a few 
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diagonal avenues and widening a few streets. 
The increment in property value throughout 
the city alone would well justify the 
necessary expenditure for nearly all the work 
proposed. The sketches were most interest- 
ing, and the treatment of focal centres, as 
Telegraph Hill (Fig. 10), and the Atheneum 
looking to the sea (Fig. 11), are most valuable 
compositions and suggestions. The charm- 
ing and domestic side of the design was sug- 
gested by the treatment for existing street 
frontages, and the strength of the planner 
was apparent in the plan of the new centre 
for the city. 


The Pl+n of Chicago. 


The Columbian Exposition of 1893 was the 
beginning in our days and in the United 
States of the orderly arrangement of ex- 
tensive public grounds and buildings. It 
stamped itself indelibly upon the memories 
of all who saw it, and it continued to live 
in the memory of the people and dwell 
upon the minds of the architects who had 
created it. To the people of Chicago it 
called for some permanent memorial of it- 
self. It suggested the improvement of the 
water front of Chicago. The year following 
the Exposition, the Park Commissioners pro- 
posed the improvement of the lake front 
from the site of the Exposition—Jackson 
Park—to Grant Park, a distance of about 
seven miles. A plan was prepared for the 
Commissioners, and subsequently exhibited 
at a dinner given by the Commercial Club. 
Many of the business men who were present 
at this gathering were emphatic in express- 
ing their conviction that the scheme would 
be of the greatest value to Chicago and 
should be adopted and carried into execution. 
This was the inception of the project for a 
park out in the lake, having a lagoon between 
it and the shore, and for several years Mr. 
Burnham and his assistants worked along 
developing the design. 

In 1906 the Merchants’ Club arranged for 
the preparation of a complete project for 
the future development of Chicago. 
following year this club merged with the 
Commercial Club under the name of the 
latter, and the work has continued under 
the auspices of that association. As proving 
the intensity of interest in this plan, it must 
be noted that the committee met several 
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hundred times during the progress of the 
work; during many weeks meetings took 
place daily, and throughout the entire time 
no week passed without at least one meeting. 

In perparing this enormous design the 
Commercial Club undertook the following 
task :— 

__In_ preparing this enormous design the 
physical conditions of Chicago as they now 
exist. 

Second, to discover how those conditions 
may be improved. 

Third, to record such conclusions in the 
Shape of drawings and texts which shall 
become a guide for the future development 
of Chicago. 

It is quite impossible to go into even the 
most general details of a project so vast as 
this. If the idea were proposed for any 
other city on earth it might be put down as 
a most extravagant dream. But with Chicago 
nothing is impossible. Anything that is 
really worth doing is probable of execution. 
The people of Chicago are so accustomed to 
results beyond their most Sanguine predic- 
tions that they hope easily, believe easily, 
and accomplish easily. They are-a people 
trained in intensé commercial activity, who 
understand that great. success cannot be 
attained unless the special work in hand be 
entrusted to those best fitted to undertake it; 
It is the habit of Chicago’s business men to 
select some one to take the responsibility in 
every important enterprise, and to give to 
that person earnest, loyal, and steadfast 
Support. In the preparation of this plan, 
which is perhaps the most gigantic work ever 
placed in the hands of an architect, Mr. 
Burnham was selected to take the principal 
tesponsibility. The plan, which as a scienti- 
fic and artistic treatment of the cltyras a 
whole is unrivalled by that of any existing 
city in the world, is now complete, and 
with the many beautiful drawings of details, 
has been published this year in a magnificent 
quarto volume by the Commercial Club of 
Chicago. The conception of this plan of 
itself—had he done nothing else—is enough 
to give to its author a permanent place 
among the greatest architects of his or any 
other century. We have, however, an 
abundance of monumental works by him 
which might be regarded as details of this 
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plan, and anyone of these “details’? would 
be sufficient to make a reputation for most 
architects. 

In the above notes it has been attempted 
to gather together in brief review the more 
important works of this architect ; more than 
that it is impracticable to do in these pages 
—it is impossible in an article as short as 
this to do so much as even give a list of the 
numerous houses, many of which are re- 
markable for charm and dignity, or of the 
gardens, park shelters, small club-houses, 
etc., built from his designs; nor to mention 
more than the best known of his many good 
‘deeds done in hehalf of his art, his confréres, 
and of the younger men. It is almost need- 
less to recall his famous letter to the secre- 
tary of the Treasury—Carlisle—during _the 
period of his Presidency of the American 
Institute of Architects, or the importance of 
his influence in bringing about reforms in the 
office of the Supervising Architect of the 
United States Treasury Department, and 
placing a competent architect in charge of 
the designing of the smaller post offices, cus- 
tom houses, etc. 

Two things which he has done are, how- 
ever, especially worthy of note and grateful 
remembrance: First, by his fellow citizens, 
as regards the important duties he has per- 
formed, as @ citizen, in giving gratuitously 
his time and thought to the planning of cities 


in order that posterity may enjoy advan- 
tages beyond those of the present generation 
—a labour which somebody ought to perform 
for nearly every city, and a task which Mr. 
Burnham has undertaken in the instances 
mentioned. Second, by good sportsmen, the 
world over, who love fair play in all things, 
and by that numerous band of men who are 
to be classed with, 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene,”’ 
whose worth is never generally ‘known, but 
who can applaud the breadth of character 
in a man who brings to light some of their 
number by sharing the credit for his work 
with those of hi: subordinate co-workers 
who are his principal assistants upon a given 
work. It is due to this generous trait that 
the ‘‘and Co.” ordinarily appears after Mr. 
Burnham’s name. It is, therefore, in a sense 
not a commercial title, and is due honour as 
well as respect, in this unique case—it re- 
lieves the necessity of an explanation of the 
association, upon a design, of a number of 
artists and engineers, most of whom are in 
his employ, but whose identity he chooses to 
reveal rather than conceal, and whose names 
he has coupled with his own. He is always 
the real designer of the work which bears his 
name; and except in those instances when 
the name of the assistant is fully acknow- 
ledged, may be always safely regarded as 
the sole architect. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF 
RESTORATION. 


Since, whenever a cathedral is restored, 
protests and controversies are sure to arise, 
it may be worth while, says the writer of a 
leading article in the “Times,” to consider 
What principles ought to be followed in the 
restoration or repair of ancient buildings. 
The first and the most frequently ignored is 
this, that any copy of a fine old building or 
of any expressive part of it is sure to be a 
dull absurdity. A great Gothic Cathedral is 
a work of art, just like a great picture or 
Statue, and a work of art produced in condi- 
tions and expressing a state of mind which 
now no longer exists. It was produced, of 
course not by one man, but by many ; but that 
fact makes it no easier to imitate. Gothic 
architecture was a growth, not a game, and 
an imitation Gothic building is as little like 
a real one as an imitation tree is like a real 
One; that is to say, it has a superficial re- 
semblance, but lacks all the qualities which 
make the original beautiful and interesting. 
This is not mere theorizing, it is a fact 
proved by all the imitation Gothic buildings 
and all the purely imitative restorations which 
have been produced since Horace Walpole 
first started the Gothic revival with his 
ugly toy at Strawberry Hill. Nothing proves 
it more thoroughly than the imitation Gothic 
sculpture and stained-glass windows with 
which so many cathedrals both in England 
and France have been defaced. The win- 
dows are more fiercely ugly than the sculp- 
ture ; but both have the inevitable dulness of 
imitation so close that it implies a complete 
lack of inspiration. 

The objection to this kind of restoration 
is not that it is modern, as many people 
Suppose. Every great work of ar‘ is modern 
when it is produced; and no ccubt the 
greatest look their best when they --e new 
and just what the artists meant thera uw, be. 
The objection is that these imitations are 
neither modern nor ancient. They have not 
the character of any age or the stamp of any 
individuality. The extreme opponents of 
restoration seem to hold that we have no 
right to touch a cathedral except to prevent 
it from tumbling dowa. But that view im- 
plies an utter despair of all modern art, 
and it is not a view that has been held in 
any age of living art. The builders of each 
Successive age of Gothic architecture were 
quite ready to‘take liberties with the work 
of their predecessors. But they were not 
teady to imitate that work so ‘soon as it 
belonged to the past. Nor were they afraid 
of any incongruity between the past and the 
present. Even when Gothic architecture was 
superseded by the Renaissance, the Renais- 
Sance architects continued to make additions 
to Gothic churches, and many of these can 
only look incongruous to a pedantic eye. 
What does look i:congruous is the mixture 
of imitative with original work, and this is 
an incongruity which has been reserved for 
the timid purism of modern times. Perhaps 
the best we can do, where the fronts and 
porches of our cathedrals lack their original 
sculpture or only keep a few broken and bat- 
tered remains of it, is to leave them alone 
and to make only such structural repairs as 
are absolutely necessary. The next best is 
to supply them with sculpture designed en- 
tirely by living artists, and without any at- 
tempt to imitate old work. Such sculpture 
has at least the chance of being expressive. 
But the sculpture which has no aim except 
to avoid incongruity is sure to have the 
worst incongruity of all—the incongruity of 
death compared with life. It is the same 
with all ornament that is a mere joyless 
imitation of originals that were produced 
with joy and conviction. With these dicta 
of the “Times” writer few architects will 
disagree. 


The architects of Westminster Cathedral 
are at present engaged on the design of a 
mosaic of Joan of Arc, which is the outcome 
of an idea originated by the Catholic 
Women’s League. 
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Societies and Institutions. 


University of London. 


An Appointments Board has been consti- 
tuted by the University of London. The 
terms of reference to the Board are “to as- 
sist graduates and students of the Univer- 
sity in obtaining appointments, and to co- 
ordinate and supplement the work done by 
the schools and institutions of the University 
with this object.”’ It is hoped that, through 
the medium of the Press, the objects of the 
Board may be brought to the notice of 
graduates as well as of those who are able 
and willing to assist in furthering the work 
oi the Board, the aim of which is to encour- 
age the selection of University men for all 
posts in the work of which the possession of 
a University training on scientific methods 
is an advantage. They wish to assist gradu- 
ates to find employment, and to assist em- 
ployers to find, in the University ranks, 
suitable men for vacancies. It would assist 
the Board if, whenever readers know of any 
vacant appointments suitable for University 
men, they would communicate with the 
Secretary of the Board, so that he may put 
forward selected candidates. In this way 
the work of the Board as an employment 
exchange would be greatly helped. 


University Extension Guild Lectures on 


Architecture. 
Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., com- 
menced a course of 24 University Extension 


lectures on “Ancient Architecture,’ at the 
British Museum, by permission of the 
trustees, on Tuesday, October 5th. The 


lectures will deal with Egyptian, Assyrian, 


Persian, Greek, Roman, Early Christian, 
and Byzantine Architecture, and will be 
fully illustrated with lantern slides and 


photographs. The objects in the Museum 
will be explained in the class held after the 
lecture. The course is continued every 
Tuesday afternoon, at 4.30. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors. : 

The twenty-second annual report has been 
issued of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors, which was founded in 1886, 
and was in 1889 the first provincial society 
to avail itself of the scheme of alliance with 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The meetings of the society are held at the 
University, Western Bank, and its library is 
placed in the room allocated to the Depart- 
ment of Architecture at the university. 
During the twelvemonth dealt with in the 
report, one hon. member, one fellow, and 
nine students were elected, and three asso- 
clates, one student, and one lay member 
having resigned, the membership now stands 
as follows: Honorary members, two; fel- 
lows, thirty-nine; associates, fifty-one; 
students, twenty; lay members, seventeen ; 
total, 129, as compared with 123 for the pre- 
vious year. During the _ session, several 
members of the council were invited to join 
a committee appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce to consider the new building by- 
laws and regulations. 


Society of Engineers. 


The fourth vacation visit of the present 
session took place on Wednesday, September 
22nd, when, by the courtesy of Messrs. Wm. 
Hill and Son, facilities were given for a party 
of members of the Society and their friends 
to inspect the organ building works of that 
firm at Camden Road, Islington, N. Wm. 
Hill and Son are the oldest firm of organ 
builders in this country, being descended 
from John Snetzler, whose business, founded 
in 1755, passed into the possession of Thomas 
Eliot, and then to his son-in-law, William 
Hill, the distinguished organ builder, in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century. For 
nearly a hundred years, therefore, the busi- 
ness has been in the Hill family. Many of 
the principal organs in the United King- 
dom and the Colonies have been built by the 
Hills, including some of the most celebrated 
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instruments in the cathedral and parish 
churches of the country, besides those in 
secular buildings. The present works in 
York Road, built in 1873, consist of offices, 
a large hall, Soft. by 4oft. (in which the 
organs are erected after the different parts 
have been prepared), and an engineering 
shop where, in addition to the ordinary work 
connected with organ building, the firm make 
their own hydraulic engines for organ blow- 
ing. Outside the workshops is an extensive 
timber yard, where a large stock of hard and 
soft woods is stacked and kept to mature. 
The machinery connected with the works is 
driven by a 30-h.p. gas engine. 
Northampton Polytechnic Institute. 
The new building of this Institute, which 
was in process of erection at this time last 
year, has since been finished, and is now 
available for the extending work of the In- 
stitute. It provides a much needed enlarge- 
ment of the mechanical engineering workshop 
and of the mechanical laboratory, besides 
two entirely new power laboratories. ..This 
increased accommodation will materially as- 
sist the work of the mechanical engineering 
department, as already established, as well 
as the new departure in the direction of 
aeronautical engineering, which is being made 
in the coming session. In addition to the 
above, the extension provides a new class- 
room capable of accommodating 280 students 
and 13 other class-rooms of various sizes for 
the numerous classes of the Institute in all 
departments. Besides the new classes in 
aeronautical engineering in the mechanical 
engineering department, there will be in the 


electrical engineering department a new 
class on the testing of electrical plant 
conducted by Dr. C. V. Drysdale,. in 
place of the advanced class on _ elec- 


trical instruments, which will not be held 
this session. There will also be a new class 
on electrical engineering quanfities and esti- 
mates, conducted by Mr. E. K&lburn Scott. 
Developments in various directions have been 
made or are in contemplation. 
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Municipal School of Art, Birmingham. 


The programme for session 1909-10 of the 
Central School of the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art includes particulars of the 
Day School of Architecture, of. which the 
object is “to provide architectural students 
in the Midlands with a thorough training in 
all the branches of their profession, and to 
prepare them for the examination of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects.”” The 
school course extends over four or five 
years. The first two years are spent at day 
classes, and are intended to take the place 
of the first two years of articled pupilage. 
The latter two or three years are spent at 
evening classes, and run concurrently with 
articled pupilage. The teaching staff is as 
follows: General director, J. L. Ball; assis- 
tant director and lecturer in design, E. F. 
Reynolds (Soane Medallist, 1903); lecturer 
in history, W. H. Bidlake, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
{Pugin Scholar, 1885); lecturer in physics, 
etc., F. B. Andrews, A.R.I.B.A.; assistant, 
John B. Surman, A.R.I.B.A. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. 


The Calendar for. the one hundred and 
fourteenth session (1909-10) of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College in- 
cludes, very prominently, architectural and 
building interests, there being special com- 
mittees on architecture, on new buildings, 
and on plumbing classes, besides the joint- 
committee on the Glasgow School of Archi- 
tecture. In the School of Architecture, the 
director of architectural studies and professor 
of architectural design is Mr. Eugene Bour- 
don, B.A. This school comprises the Tech- 
nical College and the School of Art, in the 
former of which there are classes in the his- 
tory of architecture, on constructive and his- 
torical design, and mathematical and other 
sciences ; while in the latter there are classes 
in architectural design, and in drawing, 
modelling, and _ decorating. Professor 
Charles*Gourlay, B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A., is at the 
head of the department of architecture and 
building construction, in which both day and 
evening courses are conducted; Mr. James 
S. Boyd being lecturer and assistant. There 
are also courses in carpentry and joinery, 
masonry, brickwork, quantity surveying, 
decoration, modelling in clay and wood carv- 
ing, and perspective. The Calendar, which 
is a substantial volume of about 500 pages, 
is published by Robert Anderson, 142, West 
Nile Street, Glasgow. 


| Institution of Municipal Engineers. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Institu- 
tion, held at 39, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
on September 22nd, 12 applications for mem- 
‘bership and seven for studentship were con- 
sidered. Of the former, nine were accepted, 
of the latter six. The roll of the Institution 
now stands at 612 members, and 82 students, 
making a total of 694. A design for student’s 
‘certificate was approved, and the secretary 
was instructed to put the matter in hand. It 
was decided that three Council meetings dur- 
ing the present financial year should be held 
on Saturdays at 2 o’clock. Notice of the 
following motion was given: “That the exist- 
ing Classification of members be reconsidered 
on a wider basis.” 


R.I.B.A. Examinations, Autumn,j1909,] 2 


The examinations will be held as follows: 
The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
tegistration as Probationer R.I.B.A., is to 
take place on November 8th and goth. The 
Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration of Student R.I.B.A., on Novem- 
ber 8th, oth, r1th, and 12th. Further, the 
TInstitute’s Final and Special Examinations, 


qualifying for candidature as Associate 
R.I.B.A., from November 18th to 26th 
inclusive. Applications must be sent in 


on or before Saturday, 


October oth. The 
Testimonies of Study, 


etc., with the neces- 
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sary fees, must accompany the applications, 
and be addressed to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
at the Offices of the Institute. Examinations 
qualifying for the office of District Surveyor 
in London (pursuant to the provisions of the 
London Building Act 57 and 58 Vict. c. ccxiii. 


! 


s. 140), and of Building Surveyor under Local 
Authorities will be held by the Royal Insti- 
tute on October 14th and 15th, 1909. All 
applications must be made on the official 
forms, to be obtained from the Secretary 
Rel BuAs 
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THE TAX ON “MINERAL”. 
MATERIALS. 


GOVERNMENT CONCESSIONS. 


In the House of Commons on September 
28th and 2gth, considerable discussion took 
place on the question whether clay, chalk, 
and stone were fit subjects of taxation under 
the mineral duty clauses of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. F. Newdegate proposed to exclude 
minerals of a less value than 4s. per ton. He 
sought to exempt from the tax gravel, sand, 
rough stone, granite used in road making, 
chalk, refuse banks at collieries, road metal, 
common clay, and so on. He complained 
that the Government had been asked for a 
definition of minerals, and the Committee 
had never received a straightforward answer. 
He understood that the tax would fall on 
sand for brickmaking. A short time ago he 
sold a bit of land to a building syndicate, and 
part of the stipulation was that they should 
have the right to work the sand in connection 
with that piece of building land. It surely 
could not be the case that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would expect those people who 
had bought the land to pay mineral duty, or 
that he (Mr. Newdegate) as vendor should 
pay increment duty or other duties in con- 
nection with it. There was a quantity of 
rough stone about the country of no great 
value, and it was used for building houses. 
That might come under the definition of 
minerals, and the owner of the stone might 
be taxed. Pit heaps were often used for mak- 
ing a common sort of brick, and it would be 
an absurdity to charge such pit heaps. Road 
metal cost at the quarry banks about 1s. 6d. 
per ton, and surely it was not the Govern- 
ment’s intention to increase the cost of road 
metal at a time when they were talking of 
developing roads throughout the country. In 
the same way it would not be to the benefit 
of the community to tax chalk. As to com- 


mon clay there was a strong feeling through- 
out the country, and brickmakers felt that 
they could not stand more taxation. He had 
had a letter from a brickmakers’ association 
protesting against common clay being sub- 
ject to the tax on minerals, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had received a 
deputation on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, inter- 
posing, said he had stated the other night 
that brick clay would be exempt. 

Mr. Newdegate said that in any case he 
was very glad that owing to the representa- 
tions made to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer common sense had been instilled 
into the brains of those responsible for the 
Bill. He hoped the other minerals he had 
spoken of would be taken out of the Bill. 

Mr. Balfour protested against the action 
of the Government in not letting the Com- 
mittee know what they considered was in- 
cluded in the word ‘‘minerals.”” 

Mr. G. H. Lamb wished the exemption to 
apply to brick clay, brick earth, sand, 
gravel, and epecially chalk. Chalk was es- 
sential to the existence of the cement industry 
of this country, and it was known that the 
cement industry was working on a very nar- 
row margin. The Committee ought to bear 
in mind that this taxation on chalk would be 
a very small contribution to the Exchequer, 
and it would mean all the difference between 
success and failure in many of the cement 
works of this country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the Attorney-General had already told the 
House that the Government had consider- 
able doubt as to the advisability of includ- 
ing clay. The difference between a tax on 
clay and chalk and a tax on coal was merely 
a question of administration. It was a ques- 
tion of the revenue which was to be raised— 
a question whether it was worth all the 
trouble and inconvenience and cost to the 
taxpayer in view of the amount of money the 
Exchequer received. It had been urged upon 
him from both sides of the House that a tax 
on clay and chalk would harass certain in- 
dustries, and would not produce much 
revenue, and that they ought to be exempted 
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There was a precedent for that, and it was a 
Conservative precedent, namely, the Irish 
Land Act. It was a precedent where, after 
a general statement that all minerals were 
subject to certain conditions, stones, clay, 
gravel, and sand were excluded. There was 
a great deal to be said for that, and when: 
they came to the amendment later on he 
would be prepared to give favourable con- 
sideration to all of them. He would con- 
sider them from the point of view that it was 
not worth while to go to the expense and 
trouble of collecting the small sums which 
would be available in those cases. It was 
a value created by the labour and expense 
put into it. It was not like coal, which was. 
a valuable mineral, 

Mr. Lane Fox suggested lime as being 
different from coal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : I should. 
say that lime and chalk would be pretty 
much in the same category, but I would like 
time to consider that point. 

Mr. Newdegate mentioned stone. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
was a totally different thing. They might 
have ordinary common stone of no value ex- 
cept the value which labour put upon it, but 
they might also have very valuable granite. 
He would have to consider the point. Valu-. 
able granite was really a mineral in the es-. 
sential sense of the word, but when they. 
came to the cheaper substances he thought 
a good case had been made for the exemp- 
tion of sand, chalk, and common brick clay. 
It was_possible to draw some distinction in 
the case of clay, certain qualities of which 
were valuable minerals, such as china clay 
and fire clay. If it was possible to draw a 
distinction between common stone for roads. 
and the more valuable stone, he was pre- 
pared to consider it. 

Mr. Bonar Law pointed out that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had argued that the 
tax on royalties could not reach the industry,. 
but would be paid by the royalty owner, yet 
here he was making exemptions because the 
tax would reach the building trade. 

Mr. R. Whitehead was grateful for the cou~ 
cession of the Government. 
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Earl Winterton remarked that if the ex- 
emption had not been made scarcely a farmer 
would have escaped the taxation, because on 
nearly every farm there were chalk, flint, 
gravel, and clay which was taken and 
worked. ~ It was stretching a point to say 
that they were grateful to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He did not know why the 
concession was not made months ago, as the 
proposals of the Budget had had a serious 
effect on the building industry and the brick- 
making industry, 

Mr. Scott Dickson urged that Scotch 
granite should be exempted from the tax. 

Mr. Markham declared that in some cases 
the royalty on clay amounted to 8d. and od. 
per ton, and he did not see why the owners 
of such royalties should escape. In the town 
of Mansfield and adjoining towns there were 
sand quarries where the sand sold for a great 
deal more than the coal, and in some cases 
the owners got enormous royalties. He re- 
gretted that the Government had given way. 

Mr. L. Hardy suggested the exemption of 
marl. 

At a later stage 
moved an amendment exempting from the 
mineral rights duty common brick clay, com- 
mon brick earth or sand, chalk, limestone, or 
gravel. 

Mr. Pretyman moved to include in the 
exemption granite, building stone, or road 
stone. He thought that if limestone were 
exempted so also should be building stone. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said they 
must draw a rough line somewhere. Granite 
was a very valuable mineral, and the tax 
upon it did not interfere with industry. The 
people who received the royalty had nothing 
to do with the industry except to share the 
profits. In the case of chalk it was the 
people who put their money into the de- 
velopment who owned the royalties as a rule. 
He did not think it possible to draw a dis- 
tinction between road stone and granite and 
those other stones. The Government had 
gone very far to meet the case of road stone, 
and it was not possible to go any further, 
though he would consider the matter. 

Mr. Pretyman then withdrew his amend- 
ment, and the exemption from the tax of 
common brick clay, common brick earth or 
sand, chalk, limestone, or gravel was agreed 
to. 


the Attorney-General, 


Works in Progress and 
Completed. 


ABERGAVENNY.—Extensions are to be 
carried out at Holy Trinity Church, Aber- 
gavenny, and plans have been prepared by 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect. These pro- 
vide for the erection of a north aisle to 
correspond with the south aisle, and a ves- 
try. The estimated cost of the work is 
41,250. Messrs. J. G. Thomas and Sons, 
builders, of Abergavenny, commenced the 
extensions in July, and it is expected that 
the work will be completed by the end of 
the year. 

ABERYSTWYTH.—The new premises of 
the London and Midland Bank have just 
been completed. The building is Georgian 
in style, and is the design of Messrs. Wood- 
fall and Eccles, Castle Street, Liverpool. The 
builder was Mr. Peter Edwards, of Dodles- 
ton, Chester. 

ANDSELL.—The institute and public hall 
which have been erected here are the design 
of Mr. G. H. Willoughby, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Manchester and St. Annes, the estimated cost 
being £5,000. The planning of the building 
provided for two complete sections, a public 
hall and an institute. The former is 7sft. 
by 34ft., with seating accommodation for 400 
people, artistes’ retiring-rooms, catering- 
rooms, -and cloakrooms. In the institute 
portion three large class-rooms, divided by 
folding partitions, have been obtained on the 
lower level, and on the main floor provision 
has been made for a large reading-room, a 
library and billiard-room. The architecture 
is a simple rendering of Elizabethan. 

BRAY, IRELAND.—At a public meeting 
of the Bray Library Committee it was stated 
that Mr. Carnegie’s private secretary, writ- 
ing from Skibo Castle, Sutherland, required 
assurance from the Committee that the 
library would cost, ready for occupancy, 
and for the purpose intended, not more 
than the £2,000 promised. As the Commit- 
tee had accepted a tender for £1,867, and 
had cut matters so fine, where did they pro- 
pose finding the money to meet the inevit- 
able deficit? Mr. MacDonnell, Town Clerk, 
stated that he had replied that if the £2,000 
which Mr. Carnegie so kindly promised 
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should be exceeded, the excess would have 
to be met out of the amount of the penny 
rate, which had been accumulating for the 
past three years, namely, now £368, and 
with the current year’s amount making 
£498. There has been promises of  sub- 
scriptions for books from various council- 
lors and prominent local people, and one 
ex-councillor, Mr. Edward Lee, promised 
to give £100 towards this object. The 
council: had no hesitation in thinking that 
a considerable sum will be subscribed for 
this purpose. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—The foundation 
stone of the new municipal buildings has 
just been laid. The cost of the building, in- 
cluding £8,560 for site and furnishing, will 
be £35,510. There is a frontage to Cam- 
bridge Road of 77ft., and to Patriot Square 
of 131ft. The Council chamber is a rect 
angular apartment on the first floor, with a 
floor space of 2,oooft. super. There is a 
public gallery overlooking the council cham- 
ber, and this has its own staircase to the 
ground floor. The architects are Mr. P 
Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. W. Alban 
Jones, and the builders Messrs. Brand, Petit, 
and Co. 

DUDLEY.—The foundation-stone of a 
new high school for girls, to cost nearly 
£24,000, has been laid. 

DUNDEE.—The new Technical College, 
which is now nearing completion, will cost 
approximately £70,000, of which sum Sir 
William Ogilvy Dalgleish, Bart., has contri- 
buted £11,000. 

ELY.—Lightning conductors were first 
fitted to Ely Cathedral about the year 1859) 
to the specification of Sir William Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., Advisor on Lightning Con- 
ductors to the Crown, but doubts were en- 
tertained as to whether these were still in 
an efficient condition. Mr. Alfred Hands, 
F.R.Met.S., was therefore instructed by the 
Dean and Chapter to make tests and re 
port as to the advisability of adopting more 
modern methods. It has been found neces 
sary to instal an entirely new system of cop- 
per tapes. This comprises two conductors 
on the western tower, with branches from 
the flagstaff and four turrets, two from the 
towers over St. Catherine’s Chapel, and 
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four from the eastern or lantern tower, as 
well as from the nave, choir, transepts, and 
Lady Chapel. The system has been ar- 
ranged so as to be scarcely noticeable, and 
does not detract from the appearance of the 
cathedral, and the work has been carried 
out by Messrs. J. W. Gray and Son, of g1, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., under 
Mr. Hand’s> direction. 

GLASGOW.—The large extensions of the 
Glasgow Cancer Hospital, which will cost 
when completed £21,000 (exclusive of furn- 
ishings), have been erected on the most ap- 
proved hospital designs, comprising all the 
departments required for the treatment of 
cancer. The reconstruction and equipment 
of the buildings have been carried out, under 
the supervision of Dr. Mackintosh, of the 
Western Infirmary, by Messrs. James M. 
Monro and Son, architects. 

HAMILTON.—A new Baptist Church has 
been recently opened here. The building 
occupies a site at the corner of Kemp Street 
and New Street, near the Caledonian Rail- 
way Station. The style of architecture is 
late fifteenth century Gothic, and the total 
ocst of the buildings is £5,200. Messrs. 
Miller and Block, Glasgow, are the builders. 

HANDSWORTH.—The girls’ new gram- 
mar school, which is now being erected, will 
cost, irrespective of the furnishing, £36,000. 
Accommodation will be provided for 450 
girls. Outwardly, the building, which will be 
over 300ft. long will be Renaissance in char- 
acter. The architects are Messrs. J. A. Chat- 
win and Son. The contractors for the build- 
ing are Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, of 
Tewkesbury, and the estimate of Messrs. 
Ashwell and Nesbit for the heating and 
ventilating apparatus has been accepted. 

HARROGATE.—A new lecture hall and 
ladies’ parlour are now being built at a cost 
of £2,200. Another pair of Primitive 
Methodist Children’s Homes are also being 
erected. The scheme is to build in all twelve 
pairs of homes, each home being designed 
to accommodate twelve children. 

HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. — The) new 
schools, which were opened recently, will 
accommodate between 600 and 700 scholars, 
are erected in stone to harmonise with the 
adjoining chapel, and have open-timbered 
roofs. They comprise a large main hall, lec- 
ture hall, ladies’ parlour, infants’ rooms, six 
class-rooms, and a number of vestries. The 
total cost of the scheme, including the site, 
is about £4,250. The plans were prepared 
by Mr. G. F. Danby, of Leeds, and the en- 
tire building contract has been executed by 
Messrs. W. Wilson and Sons, Headingley. 

LANCASTER.—The various schemes of 
improvement that Lord Ashton has lavishly 
distributed throughout his native town. are 
now nearing completion. The new Town 
Hall, the latest example of that nobleman’s 
bounty, was designed by the late Mr. E. W. 
Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., who was the archi- 
tect of Sheffield Town Hall, the new Old 
Bailey, and the new Museum and Technical 
School of Liverpool. The design of the new 
Town Hall is classic, founded on the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren and his pupils. To 
Dalton Square there is a frontage of 132ft., 
and to Thurnham Street of 220ft., the main 
entrance being in Dalton Square from a 
pillared portico approached by a flight of 
steps. In the centre of the building is the 
new police court, and the south end is occu- 
pied by a public hall, rorft. by 61ft., accom- 
modating 2,000 persons and containing a fine 
organ. In the tower, which stands 146ft. 
high, has been placed a clock and bells. 

LONDON.—The Piccadilly Arcade is now 
in course of erection, and is hoped to be 
completed by March, 1910. It consists of 26 
shops, the upper parts to be occupied by 
chambers and offices. The arcade will form 
a new link between Piccadilly and Jermyn 
Street. The architect’s drawings were ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy. 

The new workhouse and infirmary at 
Homerton, which have been built for the 
Guardians of the City of London Union, 
have been designed for the accommodation 
of 661 inmates and 63 officers, and have cost 
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between £50,000 and £55,000, the average 
cost per head being £154. The architect is 
Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, and the builder, 
Mr. Albert Monk, of Lower Edmonton. The 
whole of the work was carried out under 
the - supervision: --of-9Mr. Ese RS -Dolby, 
M.Inst.C.E., as consulting engireer. 
LONDON.—The National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and _ Epileptic, Queen’s 
Square, Bloomsbury, will on November 2nd 
celebrate its jubilee, and it is intended to 
commemorate that event by raising a fund 
of £50,000 (of £1,000 for every year of its 
existence), which will provide a much 
needed extension of the out-patient depart- 
ment and adequate accommodation for the 
nursing staff, besides furnishing the nucleus 
of a fund which will in some degree secure 
the future of this great institution. The 
King is the patron of the hospital, which 
is the oldest and largest of its kind in the 
world. It contains 200 beds, 40 of which 
are at the convalescent home, and go incur- 
able persons receive pensions of from £10 
to £20. The main part of the building is 
a memorial to the Duke of Albany, and the 
Duchess of Albany is president of the 
Jubilee Committee, which has pledged itself 
to raise the sum necessary to carry out the 
improvements and alterations approved by 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund. The sum 
of £17,000 has been already paid or 
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promised, and 800 collectors are devoting 
themselves to this work. The King has 
consented to open the new buildings pro- 
vided by the fund on November 4th. 
MANSFIELD.—The most important of the 
three schemes of Church extension in’ Mans- 
field, the erection of St. Lawrence’s, has now 
been completed. At present the church con- 
sists of a nave, chancel, sacristy, organ 
chamber, and vestry, giving accommodation 
for 320 persons, but it is hoped in the near 
future to add north and south aisles, when 
the church will hold 500 persons. The 
church has been built by Messrs. T. and R. 
Moore, from the designs of Mr. L. A. West- 
wick, the contract price being £3,025. 
NORTHAMPTON.—The new St. An- 
drew’s Hospital which is now in process of 
erection, will be two storeys in height, with 
a frontage of 140ft. Mr. Herbert Norman and 
Mr. Arthur McKewan, A.R.I.B.A., of North- 
ampton and Birmingham, are the architects. 
Their plans were accepted, in open com- 
petition, for the scheme which embraced the 
re-building of the present school on Abing- 
ton Square and the erection of a master’s 
house and hostel on the Billing Road site. 
The cost of the building (which is in the 
hands of Mr. A. P. Hawtin) will be approxi- 
mately £10,500, and the building of a 
boundary wall, and many other items of 
necessity will bring the cost to about £19,500. 
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Proposed New Works. 


HAPTON.—The plans of a new county 
school were recently subjected to the exam- 
ination of the Parish Council. There will 
be seven classrooms in the proposed school, 
five rooms accommodating 4o scholars each, 
and two rooms accommodating fifty scholars 
each. The estimated cost of the buildings is 


43,996 furnishing £300, and site £554. 


PONTEFRACT.—After protracted discus- 
sions and repeated back-references of their 
Tecommendations as to the site of the proposed 
new Council School for Pontefract, the Edu- 
cation Committee have referred the whole 
question to the Corporation. The Corpora- 
tion and the Education Committee have de- 
cided to recommend the purchase of an acre 
of land in Mayor’s Walk from Mr. Robert 
Marshall, at 1s. 9d. per square yard. The 
alternative site was a piece of the old cricket 
field, at the west end, at 2s. 6d. per yard. 


SCARBOROUGH.—The | Entertainments 
Committee have adopted a scheme for the 
erection of a large pavilion in the Alexandra 
Gardens on the North Cliff at a cost of 
£2,500. The approval of the Town Council, 
however, is required. 


The Petersfield Rural District Council 
have adopted a scheme of sewerage and 
sewage disposal for the parish of Liss, 
Hampshire, prepared by Mr. Harry W. Tay- 
lor, A.M.I.C.E. (Messrs. Taylor, Walling, 
and Taylor, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Bir- 
mingham. The sewage wilibe collectedby a 
series of sewers in the village, and conveyed 
down the valley to the outfall works near 
Andlers Ash. Here it will be pumped by 
oil engines and centrifugal pumps into a re- 
ceiving tank, and from this it will pass 
through hydrolitic and detritus tanks, a per- 
colating filter, and finally over two acres of 
land, the effluent ultimately discharging into 
the River Rother. The estimated cost of 
the works is £4,000. 


Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
suble, The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor ts willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters, Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as tossessing expert knowledge on the subject 
™m question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel. 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 

ve mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express undersianding that he ts not to be held responsible 


for any aelays, mistakes, tnaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur, 


Enquirers whose qg:estions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post will be sent if the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover, 

This fee of 1s, required jor answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as a@ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question thet he may deem to be unreasonable or uu- 
suitable: and it must be understood that both question 
@id reply will, as arue, be published in these columns 
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‘Prohibition from Practice Under Articles 
! of Apprenticeship. 


SUSSEX.—X. Y. Z. writes: “Ten years ago 
I was articled to an architect, and the follow- 
ing clause was in my indentures, viz.: I 
should not at any time carry on the profes- 
sion or business of an architect or surveyor 
anywhere within a radius of ten miles. Am 
I absolutely bound by this clause indefi- 
nitely, or do you think it would not hold 
good now after ten years have expired? Of 
course, you understand I don’t wish to take 
any of the work in an underhanded way. I 
have approached him on the matter, and he 
refuses consent.” 


—Certainly you are bound by the terms of 
the original articles so long as your late 
principal practises in the district; and it is 
even possible that they may hold good to a 
successor should he sell his business. His 
legal remedy if you break your covenant is 
| to obtain an injunction to prevent you, and 
| it is probable also that damages would lie 
against you—though this latter would be- 
come a matter of proof that damages had 
actually been sustained. 


BST; 


R.I.B.A. Mechanics and Physics. 


“Would you kindly let me know of a book 
on mechanics and physics which would be 
sufficient for the requirements of the Pre- 
liminary R.I.B.A. examination?” 

—There are a great number of text-books on 
the subjects of mechanics and physics, suit- 
| able for, the Preliminary R.I.B.A. examina- 
| tion. The two we can most confidently re- 
commend from experience are ‘Elementary 
Physics,” by M R. Wright; ‘‘Theoretical 
Mechanics,” by J. E. Taylor. Both belong 
to Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co.’s Ele- 
| mentary Science Manuals. B. and B. 
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Book on Hot-water Work. 


SHEFFIELD.—]J. M. AND SON write: ‘Can 
you recommend a book dealing with domes- 
tic hot-water supply, flow-and-return, etc., 
both for the cylinder system and also the 
tank system, for use by our apprentices?” 

—An excellent book on ‘Domestic Hot 
Water Work,” by Fredk. Dye, which should 
exactly suit the requirements stated, is pub- 
lished, price 2s., by Messrs. Cassell and 
Company, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Flue Construction. 


WELLINGTON.—E. T. H. writes: “I am 
building a small farmhouse which has a wide 
open fireplace. My experience is that 1t 1s 
very difficult to construct these so not to 
smoke. In the present case my flue is not 
less than 2ft. square, and I think it advisabie 
not to curtail same at the top. My idea 1s 
to cover flues on top, and have outlets for 
smoke'at sides. Can you suggest a better 
way?” 

—The covering above the top of the flues 
will, by keeping the chimney dry internally, 
greatly improve the chances of the flues 
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drawing properly, and will also lessen the 
likelihood of down-draught. The side open- 
ings would perhaps be more effective if they 
occurred in each case on opposite sides of 
the chimney, or as that appears impossible 
in this case, the opening not so placed might 
be altogether closed and the remaining two 
enlarged as sketch A above. The flue is very 
large, and despite these precautions may not 
be found satisfactory. If circumstances per- 
mit, the throat of the flue may be constructed 
as sketch B, which has been found effective 
in baffling down-draught in some obstinate 
cases. G. 


Law as to Advertising for Tenders. 


SOUTHAMPTON. — MANUFACTURER writes: 
“Will you kindly advise me what is the law 
relative to the advertising for tenders by 
borough engineers? 
fact that they are obliged to advertise pub- 
licly all work over a certain amount, will you 
give your opinion whether by including in a 
contract which was advertised, prime cost 
sums of substantial amount for which ten- 
ders have not been advertised, such law has 
not been complied with.” 

—In the absence of more precise particu- 
lars, we should suppose that the advertise- 
ment of the general contract included all the 
items, and that the authority is not bound 
to dissect the contract in the manner sug- 
gested. 


Mr. Alec. W. Percival, P.A.S.I., architect 
and surveyor, has removed from 12, George 
Street, Plymouth, te Sun Buildings, Bedford 
Street, Plymouth. Telephone, 222 Plymouth. 


Assuming it to be a } 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit ror conditions e1ven where known. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


Oct. 30. 


COMPETITION 


TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, WORKINGTON. The 
Cumberland Education Committee 
invite architects to submit sketch 
plans with outline specification and 
estimate for a technical and second- 
ary school in the Borough of Work- 
ington, Cumberland, for about 300 
pupils of both sexes. Further par- 


plans will be received may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope and the payment 
of a deposit of one guinea, which will 
be returned on receipt of a set of 
plans in accordance with the condi- 
tions. The deposit will also be re- 
turned to architects not desiring to 
compete if all papers sent are re- 
turned within seven days. Last day 
| for receiving plans, Saturday, Oct. 
| 30, 1909. C. Courtenay Hodgson, 

Secretary, The Courts, Carlisle. 
PRESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS. Preston Town Council 

invite competitive designs and 

plans from architects practising as 
principals, for a new grammar 
school for boys, to be erected in 

Moor Park Avenue, Preston, and 

| estimates for the same. Premiums 

of £50, £30.and £20 are offered. 

The Corporation have appointed a 

professional assessor. Application 

to be made to Mr. Alfred Howarth, 

Town Clerk, Town Hall, Preston, 

and designs and plans must be 

sent inby 10 a.m. on Nov. 1. 
HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 

| Herne Bay Urban District Council 

_invite competitive drawings for a 

pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas respectively will be awarded 
for such two designs as shall be 
judged of sufficient merit by the 
Council, and placed by them as first 
and second; the premium of twenty- 
five guineas to be afterwards merged 
| into the usual commission payable 
to the architect, provided the work 
is carried out by such competitor. 
Plan of the site and copy of the con- 
ditions may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned on and after 
the 24th instant on payment of one 
guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide design. Draw- 
ings to be deposited at the Clerk’s 
Office, Towfi Hall, Herne Bay, not 
later than noon on the 30th Novem- 
ber next.—Joseph Jubb, Clerk to the 
Council. Town Hall, Herne Bay. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly. Leeds. Architects prac- 
tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
CIB. RAG E.R.LB-A} hasimpeen: 
appointed to assist and advise the 
committee in deciding the com- 
petition. The competition will be 
for the educational block and for the 
general laying out of the estate 
including the position of the various 
hostels, swimming bath, laundry, 
sanatorium, principal’s house, vice- 
principal’s house, lodges, gardens, 
playing-fields, roads, etc. Onthe 
payment of a deposit of £2 2s. (which 

. willbe returned on receipt of a bona- 
fide design) each, competing archi- 
tect may obtain a copy of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
tions, a plan of each floor of the 
educational blocks and of the hostel 
blocks, also an estate plan, showing 
a suggestion for grouping the 
various buildings. Designs to be 
delivered to the undersigned not later 
than 12 o’clock noon, on Saturday, 
18th December, 1909. James Graham, 
Secretary for “Education, Education 
Department, Leeds. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., whioh will be returned on 
receipt of a designin accordance with 
the conditions, or if all papers are 
returned within 14days. Inquiries to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums. 
City Hall, Cardiff. 


Nov. 1- 


Nov. 30. 


Dec. 18 


Jan, 31, 
1910. 


ticulars and conditions upon which © 


Our Plate. 


Newburn District Council Offices. 

We give plans, sections, and elevation of 
this building, the architect being Mr. Ed- 
ward Cratney, of Wallsend-on-Tyne, whose 
design was placed first in the recent competi- 
tion. Some notes on the design appeared in 
our last issue. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
MAIDENHEAD. 


The materials of which this school is built 
are, generally, red brick, with tile courses, 
copings, etc. The woodwork is painted 
ivory white. The hall was to be used for art 
classes and meals, for which reason the 
class-rooms are approached by corridors, 
sufficient space being left in the hall for 
gangways, and a north light provided. The 
upper floor provides a science laboratory, 
and further class-room accommodation ; mis 
tresses’ room, etc. The school provides 150 
places, and cubes up, at the restricted 
amount of £5,000, at 6d. The general shape 
of the buildings was determined by the site 
and surroundings with a view of getting an 
equal exposure to all class-rooms, etc. Base- 
ment to provide dinners. Mr. A. O. Cave is 
the architect. 


Coming Events. 


Friday, October 8. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 18, Tufton 
Street, Westminster.—Annual General Meet- 
ing; President’s Address (by Mr. Henry 
Tanner, F.R.I.B.A.,) and Distribution _ of 
Prizes; 7-30 p-Ut 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
6, Higham Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Visit 
to Scotswood Council Schools and Denton 
Hall. Members will assemble at Newcastle 
Station at 2.15 p.m. 

Thursday, October 14. 

SocIETY OF ARCHITECTS, Staple Inn Build- 
ings (South), Holborn, W.C.—Twenty-fiith 
Annual General Meeting, 8 p.m. 


Federation News. 


— 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
Secretary: T. Costigan. 


The usual monthly meeting of the Council 
of London Master Builders’ Association was 
held on Thursday, September 16th, the 
president, Mr. F. G. Rice, in the chair. 

The President reported to the Council upon 
the visit of Belgian master builders to Lon- 
don, and the steps taken to make the visit 
pleasant and useful. .Much gratification was 
expressed at the results, and the Council 
passed a vote of thanks to the president and 
sub-committee for their successful arrange 
ments of the receptional dinner given to the 
visitors, numbering about 100, at the St. 
Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster, when a good 
many members of the London Master 
Builders’ Association and ladies were present. 
The following telegram received from the 
President of the Antwerp Association of 
Master Builders was read: “Dover Pier, 15th 
August, 1909.—To Mr. Rice, president Lon- 
don Master Builders’ Association.—Before 
leaving England, the Belgian Master Builders 
wish to send to your Association their bro- 
therly salute, with the expression of their 
feeling of gratitude for your kind reception, 
which they will remember for ever.— 
HESBAIN.” So 

The chairman of the organisation com- 
mittee (Mr. F. Higgs) reported to the Council 
the recommendations of this committee 
which, after considerable discussion, were 
agreed to, and instructions issued to give 
due effect to their adoption. 

In response to an invitation from the 
president of the Quantity Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation, the president (Mr. F. G. Rice), Mr. 
Frank May, Mr. Benjamin I. Greenwood, and 
Mr. G. Bird Godson, were selected to repre- 
sent the L.M.B.A. at a conference re ten- 
dering without quantities being supplied, on 
Wednesday, October 13th. 
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October 6, 1909. 


Legal matters of considerable importance 
to the trade were discussed, and referred to 
the solicitor for consideration and report. 

The secretary reported that the new agree- 
ment betwen the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers and the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers was 
signed by the respective delegates, with the 
following provision required by the Council 
of the L.M.B.A. duly inserted: “That it be 
an instruction in signing the amended gen- 
eral rules that it be done with the under 
standing with the operatives that the present 
rules between the L.M.B.A. and _ the 
N.A.O.P. be thereby not superseded.” 

The president called attention to the open- 
ing of the extension of the L.C.C. School of 
Building at Brixton, intimating that he hoped 
to be present and to be supported by the 
members of the Council, to whom the prin- 
cipal of the school had extended a cordial 
invitation. Mr. F. L. Dove, L.C.C., past 
president, promised to give an address to the 
students. 


A letter was read from the Carpenters’ 
Company with reference to their exhibition 
of woodwork in rgro, and instructions given. 

The article in the ‘Builders’ Journal” on 
“Builders? Locked-up Capital” was referred 
to. but, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
this and several other matters were deferred 
to the next Council meeting. 


BOLTON AND FARNWORTH ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. R. Vose, F.C.1.S. 


Various matters of importance have been 
before the Bolton and Farnworth Association 
at their recent meetings. One of the mem- 
bers had had a dispute as to the balance of 
account for a considerable sum with a local 
public authority, and was unable to get com- 
plete satisfaction, owing, it was alleged, to 
the form of contract which he had signed, 
which made the surveyor the sole arbitrator. 
The conditions of the work and orders given 
made the position one of a very contentious 
character. and led to much dissatisfaction on 
the measuring up of the job. The associa- 
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tion appointed a special sub-committee to go 
into the matter, and have, after considerable 
trouble, and interviews with counsel, suc- 
ceeded in bringing the matter to a fairly 
satisfactory issue. 

The association is further considering the 
question of technical education in its relation 
to the building trade, and representations will 
be made to the local education authority on 
completion of the report. 

It has further been decided to complete a 
day work price list for all trades, to be con- 
tained in book form. ‘The increase of mem- 
bership continues to be satisfactory. 

Up to date 17 new members have joined 
this’ year. 

Several matters of importance to the trade, 
including the maintaining of works for a 
period of three years after completion, are 
to be considered. 

It is intended to invite the contractors at 
Horwich to a meeting to be held there, with 
a view to their joiming the local association, 
as they are at present unattached. 


BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: E. J. Bigwood. 


A meeting of the local conciliation board 
was held at the Imperial Hotel, Tempie 
Street, Birmingham, on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 21st. Mr. C. H. Barnsley presided, and 
there were present eight employers and 
eleven operatives, 

The business was to consider further a 
dispute between the bricklayers and certain 
members of the King’s Norton Master 
Builders’ Association, the complaint being 
that these builders, who were carrying ou 
work within the radius governed by the 
Birmingham Association, would not work to 
the Birmingham working rules. 

The matter was considered at a meeting of 
the board on July 1st, and, on the sugges- 
tion of the King’s Norton builders, the mat- 
ter was adjourned in order that the operatives 
might meet them with a view to a settle:nent 
being arrived at; but the operatives now re 
ported that they had not been able to arrive 
at any settlement; hence the necessity for 
this meeting. After the matter had been 
fully discussed, on the proposition of Mr. 
F. G. Whittall (president of the Birmingham 
Building Trades Employers’ Association), 
seconded by Mr. E. T. Barker (of the Car- 
penters’ Society), the following resolution 
was passed, mem. con. —— “That it havine 
been reported to this board that certain 
builders are not working to the Birmingham 
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rules, within the area of that association, |. achieved abroad, more particularly in Ger- | 
this board decides that the rules’ must be many. Wecan now point to a growing band Sereda and Graft 


made effective within the Birmingham area.” 
It was also decided that copies of the 
above resolution be forwarded to the secre- 


tary of the King’s Norton Master Builders’ 
Association, and to the several builders who, 
the operatives report, were infringing the 
rules, 


Views and Reviews. 


Building Construction.* 

The sixth edition of Mitchell’s ‘Building 
Construction — Advanced and Honours 
Courses,” appears opportunely on the eve of 
the autumn session of study. Its bulk, which 


apparently increases materially with each 
successive issue, signalises or typifies the 
enormous advance that has been made within 


the past few years in the science of building 
construction, and is in itself a very sub- 
stantial proof of the rapid accumulation of 
the more or less abstruse data that are essen- 


tial to an all-round acquaintance with this 
subject. 
Mr. Charles I. Mitchell has been assisted 


in the production of the work not only by 
Mr. George A. Mitchell, whose name appears 
on the title-page, but by half a dozen other 
specialists in various departments, whose 
services are acknowledged in the preface. 
The chief alterations and extensions have 
occurred in the chapters relating to limes 
and cements, concrete, plastering, timber, 
paints and varnishes, brickwork, flues, fire- 
places, and tall chimneys, skeleton steel con- 
struction, reinforced concrete, joinery, sani- 
tation, and hot water apparatus and heating, 
and the chapter on reinforced concrete is 
supplemented by an abridged summary of 
the R.I.B.A. report on that subject. Ob- 
viously the book is extremely useful not 
only to students, but as a valuable work of 
reference for architects and builders; most 
of the information given is tersely and clearly 


put, has endured the test of time, and has 
undergone repeated revision. 

*Building Construction: A Hienonn on the pan. 
ciples and Details of Modern Construction, for 
the Use of Students and Practical Men. Advanced 
and Honours Courses (comprising stages 2, 3, 
and’ Honours). By Charles F. Mitchell, assisted 
by George A. Mitchell. Containing 900 pages of 
Text, with about 800° illustrations, including 24 
double-page plates, ‘Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
London: B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C, 


Oxide of Zinc as a Paint Base.} 
There has been, within the past few years, 
a notable intensification of research into the 
nature and properties of materials. The zeal 
for rather scientific 


severe training is ap- 
parently beginning in this country to yield 


results that are in some degree comparable 
to those that have been by similar means 


+Oxide pts Zinc":) GOs Naiure, 
Uses. With Special Reference to the Making 
Application of Paint. By J. Cruickshank 
Bide, C5) 7 With “al ‘Chapter bys Ave ib. 
M.A., D.Sc... London: ee Trade 
ing. Co,. Lid Birkbe< Bank 
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with silent check action— showing its unequalled opening capacity. 


and earnest workers on 
who are able to tell us more 
than was dreamt in the 
philosophy of the generation immediately 
preceding us. Notable among those who 
have probed into these mysteries is Mr. J. 
Cruickshank Smith, who has specialised on 
the manufacture and application of paint, 
and has recorded his observations in many 
excellent articles and lectures, and in at 
least one good book, bearing the rather 
formidable title of ‘“‘The Manufacture of 
Paint.*”” He has now contributed to ‘‘The 
Decorator’ series of practical handbooks, 
which are edited by Mr. Arthur Seymour 
Jennings, a capital litthke monograph on 
‘Oxide of Zinc, its Nature, Properties, and 
Zinc white, long unduly neglected 
it was thought to have insufficient 
body, is now coming rapidly into favour ; 
and this book, by supplying exactly the 
kind of knowledge before which ignorant 
prejudice must vanish, will no doubt largely 
increase the popularity of a pigment that, 
unlike its older rival, white lead, is non. 
poisonous, keeps its colour in chemically 
polluted atmospheres, and is innocent of the 
peculiarly pungent smell that gets paint such 
a bad name. Speaking of names, it may be 
here useful to repeat the author’s caution 
that at the present time, while, in the paint 
trade, zinc white is frequently understood 
to mean oxide of zinc, two totally different 
pigments are sold as zinc white, and it is 
therefore safer to employ the term oxide of 
zinc when that pigment is required. It will 
surprise many to learn that it was as long 
ago as 1781 that Courtois brought oxide of 
zinc into commercial prominence. The book 
is written in an interesting style, and will 
be found valuable to paint users as well as 
to manufacturers. 
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Of Interest to Surveyors.* 
The planimeter, an instrument for comput- 
l ) Pp 
ing mechanically the areas of plane figures, 


performing this process directly from the 
drawing or other surface, without the inter- 


vention of a ruled transparency, dates from 
the early part of the last century, the first in- 
strument to be called by this name having 
been invented in 1827 by Oppenkoffer ; while 
the polar planimeter was made known in 1854 
by Jacob Amsaer, Professor of Mathematics 
at Schaffhausen. This is ‘the intrument that is 
now generally in use, and Mr. Gray gives a 
thorough and lucid explanation of what com- 
putations can be made with it, showing 
plainly how it is that so simple an instru- 
ment can be made to dispense with intricate 
calculations. There are twenty-nine dia- 
grams, illustrating the methods of solving 
various problems that are of special interest 
to surveyors. 
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Milne’s Syphonic Chimney Top. 

The time is at hand when the perennial 
smoky chimney nuisance will assume the ut- 
most aggressiveness. There may still remain, 
however, several weeks in which to take pre- 


cautions against the miseries suffered in 
former seasons. An effectual cure, which 


has successfully withstood the test of eleven 
or twelve years’ application, is provided by 
Mr. Edward P. Milne in the form of the 


anti-down-draught chimney-top shown in the 
illustration. 


accompanying The action of 


this chimney-top is syphonic, so that the 
main flue is not affected by any atmospheric 
depression, while the up-draught is very con- 
siderably increased. Moreover, it is noise- 
less, and the interior is so formed as to offer 
no obstruction to the chimney-sweep’s brush. 
The down-draught nuisance is not merely a 
cause of discomfort to the householder. Its 
absolute wastefulness is evident when the 
cook complains that her oven will not heat, 
and when the engineer suffers blame and loss 
because the want of updraught robs his fire- 
grate, kitchen range, or heating intallation 
of their stated efficiency. That Milne’s 
Syphonic Chimney Top is an effectual remedy 
for all these troubles is proved by the many 
repeat orders received, and by the fact that, 
as already stated, it has remained in constant 
favour for about a dozen years. Mr. E. P. 
Milne’s address 1s 15) Craven Street, London, 
WE 


Steel Rolling Shutters. 


Messrs. Arthur L. Gibson and Company 
announce the completion of their new Radnor 
Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham, and 
that all future orders for Kinnear patent steel 
rolling shutters will be filled from that ad- 
dress. Until further notice all correspond- 
ence should be sent to the present address, 
19, 20, and 21, Tower Street, Upper Saint 
Martin’ s beg London, W.C. 
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Smooth on both sides, Roofs covered with “ Eternit” 
Tiles weigh about 22 lbs. per square yard, or 663 
Ibs, lighter weight per square laid than 


SPECIALITY : 


“ETERNIT” Terra-cotta Tiles, which neither 
break nor crumble, and at half the cost 


of Staffordshire Tiles, double the For Bangor Slates. Greater mechanical and 
strength and about one-third of A tensile strength Non-Conducting. 
the weight. enduring Non-Combustible. Impervious 


to sun, heat, frost and 
rain. Wind, dust 
and weather 


Prompt delivery. 


Speedy fixing. roofing material and 


No breakages. 


workmanship, 
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substitutes. No other roofing tile 


is “ETERNIT.” (Regd.) 


Architects, 
Engineers 
and Surveyors are 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND FOR TENDERS 
FOR 
FIXING. 


GUARANTEED : 


Tensile strength, 5781 lbs. 
Crushing force 8,281 lbs. 


Per Square Inch and always increasing with 
age. 
Immunity from repairs. 


earnestly warned not to con- 
found “ Eternit ” Tiles with so-called 
Asbestos Slates varying in quality, thick- 


ness and colour, advertised under fancy brands. 
“ Eternit ” “endures not for an age, but for all time.” 


HOSPITALS, INFIRMARIES, SCHOOLS, &e., REQUIRE | wes 


MANCHESTER STOVES, GRATES, & VENTILATORS. 


Sp << E. i. SHORLAND & BRO., DRAKE STREET WORKS, MANCHESTER. . nd <5 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 
SOUTHAMPTON i elpehat Hicu Hotsorn, W.C. 


UTTERS RANES for 
Bonet on Deol Acct ROS., ONTRACTORS 


on Drawing Accounts witb Cheque Book. WATERLOO STRE ET, GLASG Ow. 


All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK with full particulars, POST FREE, 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary 


Es LIMPET’rarentBO LTS @ WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


*‘ There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly ere where 
iron won is used.,—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


PRICE’ S PATENT 


The latest and most 
approved_Fixing tor 
joining Corrugated 
Iron Sheeting 
together. 


Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and Full particulars and samples from the Managing Agents 
make an absolutely watertight joint. They also retard the corrosive Pp 5, East India Avenue 
action in Galvanized Sheets and combine othes advantages. WILLIAM JACKS &C LONDON, E.c. 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, ':.THE AL's a 


LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF THE LARGEST MA Ti AC* gents for Scotland ; Frank G. Price & Co.53, Waterloo St.. iiaga 


Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ApvERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
ING—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 


Telephones : ApvVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
CounTING Hovuse—817, Gerrard, PUBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—THE BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 4 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— s. d 


At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom - - 10 10 
By PosttoCanada - - - - - - - 13 0 
By post elsewhere abroad - - - - - 17 4 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 


Publisher. 
‘Subscribers can have their volumes bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 


cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special positio 
etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. : 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. 6d. 
Each additional line - - : - 6d. 
Three insertions* - - - 3s. Od. 

*This includes 6 weeks inden Employment Register. 

Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 

Thé above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the aboye can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


eee 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price ls. Monthly— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features ‘‘The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,’’.with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


i 


THE SBI peda Et Eee 


Tenders 


Addressed pesteards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free en application 
to the Manager, Buitpens’ Jounna, Cazton Heuse, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited seurces should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results ef Tenders cannet be 
accepted unless they contain the name ef the 
Architect er Surveyer for the werk. 


Bredon (Worcestershire).—For alterations to, and 


repair of, dilapidations at the Manor House, 

Bredon, near Tewkesbury, for Mr. C. J. Ratcliff. 

Mr. C. M. C. Armstrong, architect, Warwick :— 
Collins and Godfrey, Tewkesbury ... £582 
G. F. Smith and Sons, Leamington 550 
‘Le sbroac,. itd. Malvern 5 +. 508 
AvaG: Billings and Sons,* Cheltenham 506 

"Accepted, 


Fareham.—For alterations and additions to the 


Town Hall building :— 
W. H. Glover ... a - £970 
E. Wilcox 884 
H. Plummer 880 
W. G. Latty e 857 
W. H. Chance and Son* 855 


All 


of Fareham, 
*Accepted. 


Harlington.—For alterations to Harlington Bap- 
tist Church. Messrs. George Baines and Son, 
architects, 5, Clements Inn, Strand, London, W.C.: 

W. Portsmouth, Estimates D. and 


E. not tendered for Bes wh 202 eto 
C..Keen, Estimates A. to G:.... 24r 28 6 
A. Winch, Estimates A. to G. 246 8 o 
aD. Crutchfield* 212 18 6 

"Accepted. 
Hiiderthorpe (Bridlington).—For erecting and 


completing two semi-detached villas on the Marine 
Drive, Hilderthorpe, for Mrs. F. Piercy. Mr. 
Henry Phillips, C.E., architect, Alexandra Build- 


ings, Scale Lane, Hull. Quantities by architect :— 
W. Finch aa ‘ ae sos H1Z000 VON oO 
is Martindale 1,540 0000 
C. Gant ‘ 1,487 16 0 
J. Allison and Son.. 1,386 0 o 
Ce Clark -: 1,368 o o 
TWaGray.e Bridlington At 1,280 0 0 
* Accepted. 
Iikeston.—Accepted for the erection of the new 


Hall Croft Council schools, for the Education 
Committee :— 
A. Earnshaw, Ilkeston, £7,350. 


October 6, pesicks 
Llandrindod Wells, — For extensions to Holy 
Trinity Church, Llandrindod Wells. Mr. R. Wel. 


lings Thomas, F.R.I.B.A., 


Llandrindod 
Wells :— 
Hughes and Stirling, Liverpoo] 621 10 o 
W. P. Lewis and ‘Co., feretoraiee see © o 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Bris- P 
tol 4 + 4,258 o o 
Af Hopton, Llandrindod Wellst Asa3d 124 8 
Turford and Southward, Ludlow 4,061 0 o 
D. and A. Meredith,* Llandrin- 
dod Wells +s 4000 0 0 
tNot including ‘extra. for oak roof. 
*Accepted. 


London, S.W.—For the making up and paving of 
Pulborough Road, Southfield, for the W jandveeeth 


Borough Council. Mr, P, "Dodd; borough engi- 
neer :— 


architect, 


A. L. Etheridge “aGkjOll 10 © 
Potter and Co. es 1,565 8 o 
S. Lane and Co. 2s, ipS4O" O-FO 
E. Parry and Co. 1,489 ©. 0 
T. Adams a 1,478 0 0 
Harringdon and Cox 1,465 0 o 
S. Kavanagh and Co, 1,462 0 0 
EB. ‘and SE ilessae ar 1,450 0 0 
J. Mowlem and Co., Ltd. 1.445 0 0 
R. Dykes* 1,279 0 © 
Borough engineer’s ‘estimate, in 465 13s. 11d. 


*Recommended for acceptance. 


Loose, near Maidstone.—For erection of Isola- 
tion Hospital, on a site’ adjacent to Well Street, 
in the parish of Loose, near Maidstone, for the 
Maidstone Rural District Council. Messrs. Ruck 
and Smith, architects, 86, Week Street, Maidstone,. 

le Smith and Sons, Ltd., South 


Norwood -» 64,350 © © 
S. Edwards, Wimbledon. 4:346 0 Oo 
F. and G, Foster, Norwood 

Junction... 4.235 0 Oo 
G. H. Denne and Son, Deal . 4,198 0 oO 


Davis and Leaney, Gouldhurst 


4,182 0 0 
J. Wood and Sons, ar 


Mon. 4,133 ° 
W. Wallis, Ltd., Balham 4,112 15 © 
Wiecke Burrows ; 4,110 18 6 
G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd. 4,036 0 o 
R. Corben and Co. % 3,998 0 o 
H. Dixon, Smarden 3,069 4 7 
Cox Bros. . 3 359045, 0. Oo 
Barden and Head wee) 19,808 cOnnO 
Elmore and Son ... fe we. SSIs ONO 
S. E. Moss and Co., Southend- 

on-Sea 3,761 17 10 
Ape % Davison, West Malling 39737 0 O 
D. Godden and Son, Hamstreet 3,731 2 9 
C. E. Skinner,* Chatham 3,540 0 0 


Rest of Maidstone. 
*Provisionally accepted. 


(Tenders ccortinued on pagellviii.) 


J. G HAMMOND & CO., 


PRINTING CONTRACTORS. ee 


LONDON WORKS: 32 to 36, Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
MIDLAND WORKS: Scotland Passage, High Street, and Moor Street, Birmingham. 


SPECIALITY 
CATALOGUES of all Kinds, 
PUBLICATIONS of all Kinds, 


BOOKS of all Kinds. 


AND FOLDING MACHINERY. 


LARGE INSTALLATION OF LINOTYPE AND MONOTYPE COMPOSING 
MACHINERY. ENGLISH, AMERICAN AND FAST ROTARY PRINTING 


=a IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN CIRCULARS | supplied with names and addresses 
typed in separately to match the body or alternatively so printed as to enable you to type 
in the mames and addresses on your own typewriter. 


SZND FOR ESTIMATES AND UNIQUE TESTIMONIALS. 


October 6, 1909. AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. vii. 


The Technical Training You The Renowned 
Get from the I.C.S. is 


Cece Andrews-Hawksley 


practical—complete—all before | Schools. You cannot rise above 
you all the time! No waiting for the ordinary—you cannot get to 
classes. No problem unanswered be the man who gives the orders 
No instruction not based upon the and gets the big salary—unless 
practical experience of ; sores opi 

master experts in theline 


for which the instruction 
is being given. 

You have no books to 
buy—no outfits to procure 
—each I.C.S. course i 
complete in itself. 

If the work you are doing 
day by day is the work in 
which you aspire to exce 
—if your present work is } 
the work in which you 
are determined to rise to 


you geta thorough 
grounding anda complete 
education in the tech- re a 


nique, the science and 
the ‘‘Reasons Why” of 
your work. 

All of this the I.C.S. ab- Applied to Wood, Iron, Crier dt Concrete 


solutely give you. The y : 
voluntary letters from em- Stairways, Floors, Landings, Platforms, 


ployers and students—the Non-Conducting Floor Plates for Electric 


amazing record of 18) ears ‘ : 
of salary-raising success Light and Power Stations, Pavement 


the world over—are our Covers, etc., etc. 
proof. Let us send you 


a higher position and big- "=" a some ofthis proof. Surely ° A 

ger pay—that is the work which your future is worth the spending Pioneers of all Stair Treads. 

you should study through the of a few moments and a postage ; ; 
International Correspondence stamp. The Tread that has lasted a lifetime. 


There is nothing to equal it in the Market. 


Mechanical Engineering Book-Keeping and 

Architecture Business Training Architects and Engineers are invited to inspect our 

Electrical Engineering Gas Engineering New Iron Staircase and Stair Tread made and laid 

Structural Engineering Machine Shop Practice by us at St. James’s Park Station (District Railway), 73 

Civil Service , Sanitary Engineering > 

Textiles Civil Engineering 

, rti shemistry Mining Engineerin : 

pent : Steam Engineering Pee ; Quotations Quotations 
Se given for given fo- 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd. Concrete Steps Concrete’Steps 


fitted complete 
with our 
Treads, 


fitted complete 
with our 
Treads. 


(Dept. B 150) International Buildings, Kingsway, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Renee 


The ARCHITECT’S CASE OF (\ 


WAWKSLEy ‘ 
REVERSIBLE 


N 


y, - 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. LR Maroc rte? 
=. NE 2CY2:25 Zy \ 


=> REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


“Used by Great Western Railway, London 
jand North Western Railway, London 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Midland Railway, North 
Eastern Railway, North British Railway, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, H.M. 
Office of Works, War Office, Admiralty, 
etc: 


Specialists in Light Constructional Work 
in Iron or Steel ; Special Work in Wrought 
or Cast Iron ; Staircases of every descrip- 


No. 363.—Size 9 by 53 in. 
Special neat morocco leather case, silk lined, I'ft-up flap inside lid. Contains: 


6-in. electrum steel-jointed sector-jointed compass, with two knee-joints, pen tion ; Concrete and Granolithic Work, etc. 


and pencil legs, lengthening bar, hollow bow pen and pencil. set of three spring 
bows, hair-spring divider, two ruling pens, and compass key. 


Price £2 each nett, Fire Escape Staircases with our Treads, 
No. 37, same contents as No. 36 but extra quality, in handsome Russia a Speciality. 


leather case. 
Price £2 10s. each nett. 


The ab ill be found ] i : 
Geiss poarestccl io ot ba THE ANDREWS-HAWKSLEY PATENT 
Money returned in full if goods prove unsatisfactory, TREAD & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
ole RR Wie a ’ 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—now ready 


Columbia Works, Prestons Road, 


Westin WAT TS: (Lite Mosse Baildon’ Jounal POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
41, Brecknock Rd., Camden Rd., London, N_ Todgrame: “'Umstorous, London.” 


PLETE SEPA ISEB EEA EIDE TKS 2M ECPI IE TE EAA FD peer einet oS RE TIO PONIES E NS SE Ais BOCAS PMEA ERIM OAT Te SE me SE RRR TT 
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(Tenders continued from page vt.) 


London, S.W.—For the making up and paving of 
Clairview Road, Streatham, for the Wandsworth 


Borough Council. Mr. P. Dodd, borough engi 
neer :— 
S. Lane and Co. . 41,290 0 O 
A. Le Etheridge... 1,269 9 Oo 
J. Mowlem and Co., Ltd. 1,240 0 0 
Potter and Co. me 1,200 0 O 
S. Kavanagh and Co. Lt6S 10, 20 
EB. and £.. Iles i154 7:0) 70 
T. Adams rie isich eh 2) 
Mesh arryrand (CO. kes T,t0r sO) 40 
Harringdon and Co. “ed ROE | ee °o oO 
RoSDykes*) 7 i ae 1,070 0 Oo 
Borough engineer’s estimate, ‘£1 10 ae rid. 
*Recommended for acceptance. 
Pontilanfraith (Mon.).—For work at Pontllan- 
fraith Bridge, for the Monmouthshire County 
Council. Mr. W. Tanner, F.S.I., county surveyor, 
Newport :— 
A. Findlay arnd Co., Mother- 
well ... oe aA ne Rae Dero eh Wy) 
A. Thorne and Sons, London 1,255 © o 
Orr; Watt/and  Co., . Mother- 
well - ss. 4,208) 25; 210 
H. Smith, Newport. =A 1,183 16 6 
R. Blundell and Bevan, ’Black- 
wood ; 1,076 t5e 9 
Isca Foundry an “New ‘po Tt sen po OO40E SO 


Motherwell Bridge Co., Mother- 


well 1,058 0 
H. 4G. Parhtt, Ne wport 1,049 0 O 
J. Charles, Newport ae ua 15038) SOLmO 
R. W. Hunter and Co., Cardiff 1,016 18 1 
J. Brownscombe and Son, New- 

port “6 mi vee abe 999 Oo Oo 
Barnes, Chaplin, and Co., Car- 

diff = ee Rae rac 985 15 3 
R. McNab, Newport aie 980 0 oO 
Finch and Co., Chepstow 979 4 4 
Jee. Brettell,) Worcester Are 962 7 4 
A. S. Mergan and Co., New- 

port on ar =a or 960 0 0 
Cleveland Bridge Co., Darling- 

ton aoe ae as os O58 14 15 
E. Jordan and Son, Newport 944 0 0 
R. Pomeroy and Co.,* \Gardiff 897 14 10 

*Accepted. 
Royston (Herts.).—For erection and completion 


school 
the 


of a new County Council 


at Royston (ac- 
commodation, 428), for 


Hertfordshire County 


Council. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county surveyor :— 
J. Honour and Son, Tring . £6,088 5 11 
Gimson and Co., Royston 5,998 5 0 


Ekins and Co., Hertford a.0 5¥O7O" 101 LO. 
J. Willmott and Sons, Hitchin 5,966 o o 
W. H. Hinkins and Sons, 

Royston ; ee 53 O05) 1Ome 
aya aa and “Me atthews, “Steven- 

ag . ee ith fer 
Gene al Building Co., Chandos 

Street, W.C. Soe ae Ped Octises 
ine ike Bailey and Co., Ashwell 5,782 4 o 
Ger a] aggard, Bushey ... soe 554.09; LOMO 
H. J. Linzell, Newmarket... 5,430 5 oO 
P. R. Paul, Waltham Abbey ecto Men te) 
Beardsmore and West, North- 

ampton wee ase see sos 659395 ° 
A. H. Fryd, Southend-on-Sea... 5,374 12 8 
Bosworth and Lowe, Notting- 

ham yes vee ‘hk th eKicye oe ©) 
Jacklin and Co., Royston... 5,300 0 o 
G. Henson and Son, Welling- 

borough vie vas ee Ry Pee) AO Uns 
F. Hitch, Ware fee Sai a) | SAS 0! AD 
C. Heath, March 5,045 10 Oo 
Hacksley Bros.,* W elling g- 

borough aes - 5,920 0 10 

*Accepted. 

Stanhope (Durham).—For erection of three stone 
bridges on the new road from Eastgate to Rook- 
hope, for the Weardale Rural District Council. 
Mr. G. W. Egglestone, Highway Surveyor, Stan- 
hope — 

A. Hyslop, Derby ... 2 41,069 35) 0 
jie lant: Newcastle- ou- Tyne T,950° Oo 
G. Dougill and Sons, Aysgarth 1,237 16 3 
J. Westgarth, Rookhope L103 att oS 
G. Westgarth, Wolsingham 1,148 13 6 
J. Hopper, Wolsingham... 959 8 6 
J. J. Reed, Frosterley ... : 806 o 0 
J English,* Cowshill, Wear- 

head. S.O%) Go, Durham) .-: 725 9 8 
C. Richardson, Stanhope (one 

bridge only) as Ae Bae 662 18 6 

*Accepted. 


Waddon (Croydon).—For erection of buildings 


and smiths’ and ironfounders’ work in _ con- 
nection with the Waddon Waterworks, for the 
Croydon Town Council :— 
Erection of buildings, etc. 
Wilkinson and Co., Finsbury 
Park * see ae 6 Os4 07) 0 10 
Pasterfield and pede 
Streatham Pe soe 853440 10) 0 
G. H. Denne, Deal = 85345, 00 .o 
Grace and Marsh, Tamworth 
Road 8,274. 0 0 
H. Hann, Collier’s “Wood, Mer- 
ton eis one as ver eta 0) Go 


G. Everitt, 


Windmill Road «- 48,200 0 0 


F. W. Honour, The Green, War- 

lingham i ae vee ws §685047 To. 6 
Thomas and Edge, Anglesea 

Avenue, Woolwich Ro 7,986 0 o 
FE. J. Saunders, Wellesley Road 7,980 0 oO 
W. Smith and Sons, London 

Road - ee 7,958 o oO 
Hyde and Co., Norwood. Junc- 

tion 7,922 0 O 


J. Smith and ‘Sons, 


“Ltd.,* South 


Norwood es 7,842 0 0 
B;, BE: Nightingale, Albert Em- 

bankment Re . 7,780 01.0 
F. and G. Foster, “Norwood ..- £7,672 0 0 

Smiths’ and ironfounders’ work, 

Hyde and Co., Norwood June- 

tion 255 ove vas asl, O0S- ‘0! oO 
Howard Bros. Featherstone 

Street, City Road 1,690 13. 5 


W. Brettell and Co., W orcester 

E. J. Saunders, 

A. Findlay 
Motherwell 


General 


Upper 


F. and 


Junction 


1,640 0 Oo 


Wellesley Road 1,590 0 o 


and Go.) piste 
es aS sae BRST FCA gO 
Iron Foundry Co: 
Thames Street 11568 a0 
G. Foster, Norwood 


1,570.10) £O 


J. Abbott and Co., Gateshead- 

on-Tyne wae ase ae tes, LYSOY 27 LO 
S. Wright, Havelock Street, Lei- 

cester ive See. aoe os -Xy405 2m JY 
G. P, Sepa: Drummond 

Road 1,449 12 9 
Wenham and Waters 1,446 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale, Albert Em 


bankment 
G. Sands and Son, ‘Nottingham 


Bes Wi Cross and Co. 5 Park 
Street, Walsall abe csp. TA 00> gee tO 
Peirson and Co., St. Dunstan’s 
Hill tae ST BLO See 
Vee Ane Blakeley and Goi “Liver- 
pool «oe (ZOD 0 
H. Miller, Freezywater, Wal- 
tham Cross ee: a £9 5,394 9010) 
Gibbons Bros., Dibdale Works, 
Dudley : iad waa Si 392.19 <8 
Be GC. and She “Keay, Ltd., Bir- 
mingham .. ion 23308, eno 
Clyde Structural Iron Cos , Glas- 
gow itu My 208se0: 15 
Lambourne and Com Piccadilly, 
Manchester 1,260 © oO 
Goddard and Massey, ‘Ltd., * 


Nottingham 


*Accepted 
Rest of Croydon. 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES, 


eanreer— 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


PAPER™ 


Fer Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 


R-PROOF, 
INBECT.PROOE. 
For laying on joists. Placed under Floor Boards excludes damp and deadens sound. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, NW.W. 


POT-PROOF, 


Also for damp walls. 
Established 1870. 


BLOUNT 


Door Check 


An Oil Check 


No Packing 
Leathers 


Latches the 
Door 


Will work for 
years without 


attention 
WINN & CO 
BIRMINGHAM 


NATURAL ROCK ASPHALTE 


(Compressed or Mastic) 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Coursing 
For Flat Roofs, Basements and other floors. 


The French Asphalte Co., i 


(ESTABLISHED 1871) 


Sppply only the best material from thelr 
mine ot St. Jean de Maruejols, com- 
bined with the best workmanship, 


Complete -atisfaction given to the leading Arehitects 


Apply for Prices :— 
5, Laurenee Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. 


TING 


TAs: 


14410 Central. ** Coatostone, London.”’ 


Applied as Paint for 
Coating 


Pl ster.Cement Stone 
or Woodwork 


to produce a natural Stone effect. 


FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR WORK. 


THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO. 


77, Mortimer Street. Regent Street, W' 


PERFECT PATENT PLASTER! 


For particulars apply— 


The Ivoril Plaster Co.., 


61, ALBERT ROAD, MIDDLESBROUGH, YORKS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEAL’S PATENT. 


CONGO 


ROOFING. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING (0., 


4, SPENCER HOUSE, SOUTH PLACE, 


WRITE TO-DAY 


for 


FREE SAMPLE. 


NEVER-LEAK 


Finssury, E.C. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking E 


Laundry Engineers, 


gineers. 
HLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE A.C.FR 
WwW. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
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Practical engineering | tion of a proposed new school at . The | their hearts. His suggestion of “a long 
Profession problems, and those that | commission must include the preparation settee, made of pine, painted an agreeable 


and Practice. are left to the architect to 
solve, being often so very 
closely akin, it is by no means astonishing 
to find, from a paper on “The Status of the 
Engineering Profession,’’ recently read by 
Mr. G. Allan Thomas before the Society 
of Engineers, that the present discontents 
of both professions are virtually identical. 
It might, for example, be stated of either 
profession that it is overcrowded, and that 
in each case the plethora is due to the 
constant influx of men lacking sufficient 
scientific training, who have no great love 
for their work, but are apparently tempted 
by the ease with which a footing may be 
gained. Then there is the misuse of the 
term engineer by unauthorised persons.: 
Is there not a similar abuse of the term 
architect? All sorts and conditions of men 
may, without let or hindrance, describe 
themselves as architects, and there is un- 
fortunately no room for doubt that they 
can, and do, with impunity bring dis- 
credit on the name. Another topic dealt 
with by Mr. Thomas was the multiplica- 
tion of societies. Here his principal griev- 
ance seemed to be that members “use the 
initials of societies other than the three 
principal institutions as a distinguishing 
mark.’ In the architectural world there 
has been observed, it is true, a tendency 
towards multiplication by cleavage; but 
among the engineers the separate institu- 
tions seem to spring into being spon- 
taneously and independently, because en- 


gineering comprehends a large number of 


various interests and occupations, which 
naturally demand sub-division and distinct 
classification, although they do not appear 
to justify an equivalent misuse of assorted 
selections from the alphabet. Further, 
the author finds it necessary to declare that 
“no professional man should be allowed to 
advertise.’”” He does not explain why. 
Nobody ever ventures on to such delicate 
ground. One feels that it is unprofessional 
and undignified to advertise, and there the 
matter rests. Finally, there is the ques- 
tion of fees. “In the absence of any legal 
status,’’? says Mr. Thomas, “it is difficult 
to establish a scale of fees, and so to pre- 
vent cutting of prices.’’ But the many 
and flagrant infringements of the R.1.B.A. 
scale show that to establish a scale and to 
enforee it are different matters. Archi- 
tects are occasionally invited to compete 
against each other in the matter of fees, 
as in the following instance: “Architects 
are invited to send in their terms for pre- 
_ paring plans, working drawings, specifica- 
tions, bills of quantities, etc., and for 
superintending the carrying out the erec- 


of the necessary plans and specification 
for the Board of Education, the Local 
Government Board, the Education Com- 
mittee, the builder and clerk of works, and 
must be finally approved of by the Board 
of Education and Local Government 
Board; also copies of the bills of quanti- 
ties for the builders tendering for the 
works. No commission will be allowed on 
furniture to be supplied to the schools.” 
The lowest bid was 24 per cent. on the 
cost. Two competitors thought this re- 
muneration adequate; the gentleman 
whose offer was accepted presented ex- 
cellent credentials, and stated, we are in- 
formed, that his charge included travelling 
expenses, One competitor thought the 
work worth 63 per cent. ; another 6; three 
others, 5;:one, rather curiously, 43; and 
there were two at 43, three at 4; and one 
at 35, or, alternately, at 23 if- the cost 
exceeded £5,000. This seems to suggest 
that the scale of fees established by the 
R.I.B.A. is but little better than a pious 
aspiration; and, further, that professional 
organisations, whether of engineers or 
of architects, might do worse than borrow 
a lesson or two in discipline from the much- 
despised trade unions, which at least have 
the courage to enforce the rules that they 
see fit to make. 


qi 


A strong and _ fearless 
Decorative idealist is invaluable to 
Ideals. his day and generation. 


His contentions — or, 
rather, his dogmatic assertions—may seem 
to be for the moment visionary, and in- 
capable of being translated into practice; 
but if they are in fact a revelation of the 
means of betterment, as well as a counsel 
of perfection, the idealist does not demon- 
strate and exhort in vain. Always provid- 
ing he has earned the right to preach, and 
can do it eloquently, he is sure of atten- 
tive listeners, some of whom will gladly 
embrace his gospel. Such a preacher is 
Sir William Richmond. He is, on his 
record, fully entitled to lecture us, and 
he has, in his time, cleared both the 
physical and the spiritual atmosphere of 
much obscuring and injurious smoke. The 
National Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators were no doubt 
proud to have him among them at their 
convention at Sheffield the other day, for 
is he not a “brother brush’? and, on the 
whole, he said but little that could have 
made them feel poignantly sorry for their 
sins. On the other hand, his advocacy of 
simplicity and paint—and plenty of both— 
must have touched a sympathetic chord in 


colour, and furnished with a mattress and 
plenty of cushions,” probably evoked 
applause; but they must have felt « little 
dubious about the profitableness of his 
eloquent eulogy of lime-whited walls. 
“Both photographs and prints tell best om 
a white wall. On the whole, the most 
effective, the healthiest, and the pleasant- 
est room to live in is a white room. There 
is no white so pure as lime; no product is 
so successful in the slaughter of offensive 
animal matter. Lime is cheap and efficient. 
Every coloured object, save dark ones in 
large masses, looks well upon white, which, 
in my opinion, is the safest of all tints to 
use in large quantities.’? But whitewash. 
and plenty of it, does not comprise the 
whole art and duty of the decorator. “A 
very little ornament, skilfully applied in 
pale and quiet tints, will look beautiful 
on a white ground.’’ White walls, more-— 
over, are “exhilarating to the nerves, and’ 
are a constant esthetic companion.’’ Do 
white walls show the dirt? So much the 
better. You will be the more likely to: 
clean it away! Sir William’s peroration 
was worthy of Ruskin: “You must. com- 
bine together, not to aid and abet the 
vulgar elements in a commercial age, but 
to emancipate it from further degeneracy 
by being apostles of rich imagination ”’ 
(here we try very hard to forget the white- 
wash), “and of cultivated experiences, who, 
having learned the great lessons which are 
the foundations of all good art—reserve 
without pedantry, beauty without sensu- 
ality, gaiety without affectation, simplicity 
without prudery—will surely win.’’ But, 
unfortunately, the apostles of rich 
imagination have to emancipate from 
further degeneracy “the middle class of 
town-bred folk . whose egotism 1s a 
faculty,’’ and who are “self-sufficient, self- 
occupied, and inelastic.’? Their. zsthetic 
sins are as scarlet. Would whitewashing 
suffice them? 


We draw attention to the 
particulars, in our list of 
“Competitions Open,” of 
the competition for the 
best plan and specification for a farmhouse 
and outbuildings, to cost about £400, in- 
stituted by the Pembrokeshire Small Hold- 
ings and Allotments Committee. In the 
ordinary way the architect’s fees for such 
a work would amount to at least £20; and 
if the job was not proceeded with he would 
be entitled to the sum of £10. But the 
committee offer the munificent sum of £5 
5s., and the plan and specification are to 


become their absolute property. . From 
B 
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this one may presumably infer that the 
committee have no intention of paying the 
successful architect more than the sum 
mentioned, or of employing him to carry 
out the work at his usual and proper re- 
muneration. Further, it is not only pos- 
sible but rather probable that the com- 
mittee intend to duplicate these buildings 
‘for all holdings in their jurisdiction for 
which they are suitable, and this without 
any further remuneration to their designer. 
It should also be mentioned that the selec- 
tion of the best plan and specification 
“shall rest solely with the Council. It 
is perhaps only kind to assume that the 
committee are instituting their first com- 
petition, and: that they are unacquainted 
with the proper conditions for competitions 
or the scale of fees upon which archi- 
tects work. Nothing else would explain 
the preposterous nature of the conditions 
as they appear to architects. As it 1s 
the Pembrokeshire Small Holdings and 
Allotments Committee are inviting archi- 
tects to waste their time preparing sets of 
plans and specifications from which one 
set will be selected without the aid of an 
assessor, and for which a payment 1s 
to be made 75 per cent. less than the 
proper fee. Moreover, this same design 
may be duplicated ad infinitum with no 
further remuneration to the architect. If 
the committee persists with the present 
conditions, the Royal Institute should in- 
tervene in no uncertain manner. 


Paris would appear to be 

Paris By-laws less a paradise than a 
and Outlaws. purgatory for builders; a 
little of the former, be- 

cause of the laxity of the by-laws; a great 
deal of the latter, because of the ferocity 
of the workmen. A large number of the 
roads are at present “up,’? and, accord- 
ing to a newspaper correspondent, “nearly 
every public square is disfigured by pali- 
sades and yards, which almost look as if 
they were intended to be permanent.’’ <A 
commission of the Municipal Council has 
shown that many of these erections are 
entirely unnecessary, and are due to the 
heedlessness of the contractors. The by- 
laws seem to be badly in need of revision, 
since it now seems that a builder may, 
with impunity, in a crowded street, “erect 
his scaffolding on the pavement and 
monopolise its whole breadth without at- 
tempting to provide any accommodation 
for foot-passengers, who are driven into 
the road among the motors and horses.”’ 
It seems, however, that for this state of 
things, the blame is not wholly with the 
builders, who are the victims of an epi- 
demic of strikes. In Paris, it is almost 
impossible to fill the places of the strikers. 
If the contractor gets a fewmen on the job, 
‘the unionists’ organ, called, with delight- 
ful irony, “Humanite,’’ publishes an an- 
nouncement that the “chasse aux renards’”’ 
is open (“renards’”’? being the French 
equivalent for “blacklegs’’), and the result 
is an immediate siege of the works—not 
in the way of “peaceful picketing,’”’ but 
after the manner of the most exhilarating 
traditions of Donnybrook. In order to 
avoid bloodshed and devastation, the con- 
tractor must wait patiently until the 
strikers think fit to resume operations. 
“A good instance of the pernicious effects 
of these strikes,” says the Paris correspon- 
dent of the “Morning Post,” “is given in 
the case of the Rue Notre Dame de 
Lorette. For nearly two months this road 
has been completely blocked, and_ for 
about five weeks all work in it has been 
abandoned. A large hole—about 30 yards 
long, and 8ft. or oft. deep, has-been ex- 


cavated in the centre of it, and this hole 
takes up not only the whole breadth of 
the road, but also the space formerly occu- 
pied by the pavement, which has been re- 
placed by shaky planks. The purpose of 
this excavation was the strengthening of 
the roadway over the Metropolitan Rail- 
way with iron girders. Since, however, 
the men who were placing the girders in 
position are on strike, nothing can be 
done. The shopkeepers, who are losing 


; all their business, had made many protests, 


and it has now been decided to fill up 
the hole without carrying out any of the 
proposed work.”” When the strikers con- 
descend to return to work, this curious 
game will probably be played all over 
again. Even when they are not idling, 
the workmen are apt to render themselves 
peculiarly obnoxious. “You are doing too 


much work,” said one to another, the 


other day, and knocked him down. This 
savage was sentenced to a month’s im- 
prisonment; but minor assaults, which are 
allowed to go unpunished, are so common 
as to attract but little notice. Altogether 
the Paris master builder is having a very 
lively time. More thorough organisation, 
on the lines of the British Federation, 
would perhaps be effective in bringing 
the men to a more reasonable frame of 
mind. The French workmen, for lack of 
adequate facilities for meeting their em- 
ployers in well-ordered conclave, resort 
to violence as the most effective means of 
presenting their case and demonstrating 
their force. On the other hand, the em- 
ployers are too fond of treating them like 
waywardly naughty children. The national 
temperament is so different from ours, 
that it is questionable whether the adoption 
of our “fair-and-square’’ methods of 
settling disputes “would prove effectual ; 
but they might be given a trial, for it is 
unquestionable that our system of holding 
properly constituted joint conferences has 
proved to be a splendid means of educa- 
tion and discipline to both parties. 


In another part of the 
present issue we print 
what in effect is an elo- 
quent plea for the unifi- 
cation of building interests. It empha- 
sises to some extent a remark made in a 
foregoing note on some common discon- 
tents of architects and engineers. The 
component elements of the great industry 
we represent would find it profitable to 
draw more closely together, to study each 
other’s interests more sympathetically, to 
co-ordinate and thus render more effec- 
tual their scattered forces, professional, 
educational, and industrial. Half the 
mutual jealousies and antagonisms, and 
most of the deplorable waste of energy, 
that are only too evidently rife in the 
building profession and industry, would 
disappear upon a frank acceptance of the 
truth that we are members one of another, 
and of the obvious wisdom of pulling toge- 
ther instead of against each other. In the 
very striking article to which reference is 
made, the value of this Journal as a bond 
of union is generously acknowledged. 
This is a point upon which we do not wish 
to lay undue stress; but nevertheless we 
cannot conceal our satisfaction that the 
writer of the article in question recognises 
so frankly the effectiveness of the efforts 
we are making to secure the objects which 
both he and we consider to be so eminently 
desirable. It is our steadfast endeavour 
to deal with building interests comprehen- 
sively rather than sectionally ; and in the 
steady pursuit of this policy we have been 
successful almost beyond expectation in 
demonstrating the utility of an organ that 


Essential 
Unity.] 


is fully representative of the industry as 
a whole. To the architect, the builder. 
and the merchant, we afford the means of 
meeting on common ground, and hence of 
acquiring a fuller knowledge and a better 
appreciation of each other’s work or pro- 
duct or point of view. All this must make 
for progress and amelioration. We da 
not pretend that to bring the various in- 
terests into touch with each other is all 
that is necessary for the consolidation of 
mutual interests; yet certainly, as the 
writer of the article so clearly shows, the 
services that only a fully representative 
organ can render are of vital importance 
to that desirable object—constituting, in 
fact, a cardinal condition precedent to 
prosperity and progress; and it must be 
very evident that, within reasonable 
limits. breadth and comprehensiveness 
must increase not only its interest, but its 
strength, utility and influence. 


That the members of 
urban and district coun- 
cils have beautiful minds 
and polished manners is 
well known to the architects and builders 
who, for their sins, are occasionally 
brought under the light and pleasant 
yoke of these august bodies. Teignmouth 
Urban District Council appears to be a 
singularly Chesterfieldian or Grandisonian 
assembly—a miracle of district urbanity. 
At a recent meeting, in which sea-front 
defences, and incidentally the respective 
powers of the surveyor and the clerk of 
works were discussed, some extremely deli- 
cate and well-turned compliments were ex- 
changed. One polite member said to 
another, “You are a vindictive individual.” 
This, though neat, was apparently less 
exquisitely refined than certain compli- 
ments with which the same member had 
been loaded at previous meetings; for he 
said, “You told me I was a miserable 
humbug and a nuisance at every meet- 
ing.’? The credit for these amenities was 
not denied; and the author of the verbal 
caresses showed that he had not exhausted 
his pearls, nor forgotten his suavity, for 


Urban District 
Urbanities, 


| while the object of his undisguised admira- 


tion was speaking, his constant and con- 
sistent admirer amiably observed, “He is 
a humbug. He is nothing more. Tell 
the truth about it. You are a prevarica- 
tor.”’ The last sentence is so delicately 
circumlocutory that one half-suspects that 
it is meant to:conceal some subtle innuendo. 
In the course of the debate, one gentle- 
man remarked directly enough, yet with 
touching modesty, “We are a set of mug- 
ginses and jugginses all the way round.” 
As no one accused kim of being a pre- 
varicator, it is not for us to challenge the 
accuracy of his observation. Not that these 
domestic endearments are any particular 
concern of ours. We merely call atten- 
tion to them in the faint hope that they 
may happen to shed some light on the re- 
markable growth of taste and refinement 
of which we hear so much, and on the 
suave and graceful courtesy with which 
architects and builders are invariably 
treated by public bodies. It may be wrong 
to assume that Teignmouth is quite typi- 
cal, or that the average member of that. 
body is up to the high standard of the 
two or three members whose gems of 
thought we have been delighted to quote 
from the local newspaper; but it is well 
to know how we are governed, and such 
instances, although trivial in themselves, 
have a cumulative value in helping us to 
a more thorough appreciation of the wis- 
dom of our councillors, and to more of 
reverence for the dignity of their office. 
Heigho ! 
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Substance of Presidential Address by Mr. Henry 
Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., to the Architectural Associa- 
tion, on October 8th. 


After introductory remarks expressing his 
sense of the honour and responsibility of the 
position to which he had been elected, and 
a high tribute to his immediate precursor in 
the chair, to his brother officers, to the Coun- 
cil, and to the permanent staff, Mr. Tanner 
said that the duties of all honorary officers 
must have been very heavy before such a 
well-organised staff had been developed, and 
he often wondered how the duties of the 
Architectural Association’s President of forty 
or fifty years ago varied from those which 
have now to be undertaken. I suppose (he 
said) the educational branch is the largest 
item, apart from the fact that the number 
of members is nearly doubled and the neces: 
sary incidental work thereby entailed greatly 
increased. 

Our total membership this year shows a 
slight decrease, as we have had 132 resigna- 
tions and losses, as against eighty-four new 
members, and I am very sorry to say that 
we have lost by death several old and very 
valued members—Mr. Gruning, who was so 
universally respected, probably his name ap- 
peared in the bulk of cases during the last 
few years as arbitrator or third surveyor ; 
Mr. J. W. Penfold.and Mr. Cole Adams, for- 
mer Presidents; and Professor Hulme, who 
for a long time was a valued member of our 
Jecturing staff—are only.a few.af those whose 
loss we have to deplore. 

This decline in our membership I attribute 
to the very long period of depression through 
which we are at present passing, and which 
is affecting so very adversely the most im- 
portant trades in this country, among others 
the building trade; of course, architecture 
suffers at the same time. 

It has occurred to some of us (Mr. Tanner 
continued) that there is not enough social life 
in the Architectural Association; that we 
meet so almost entirely in working hours, 
and consequently so seldom in moments of 
leisure, that the men of various decades do 
not get to know one another, and we should 
like to see more of the men who no longer 
wish to come here to study. We are think- 
ing of flattering the Royal Institute in the 
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sincerest form, i.e., imitation, by copying— 
on a smaller scale, of course—the ‘‘At 
Homes” which have proved so_ successful 
with the senior body. 

Of the many branches of the Architectural 
Association, the educational is, of course, the 
most important, in fact, the whole organisa- 
tion is being run more and more with this 
department in view as the main object. Since 
our school was started, more have sprung up 
in every direction, and I see that one is now 
being started in Birmingham, and when there 
are enough schools to educate the majority 
of those seeking an architectural training, 
which time rapidly approaches, I imagine 
there will be ample support to the proposition 
put forward in the papers a short time back, 
of a Diploma course in architecture, and over 
which there was a great amount of discus- 
sion; the different schools naturally shape 
their studies on varying lines. 

Our students’ exhibition of work this year 
was a very good one, a general level of ex- 
cellence being maintained, which always 
speaks well for both masters and students. 
Mr. Maule, Mr. Varndell, and all the other 
masters work most conscientiously for the 
welfare of the students, who in turn must, I 
am sure, ably second their efforts to produce 
some of the work we have seen, and I am 
confident that in our two years of day school 
study, and two of evening school, the stu- 
dents receive a very valuable and sound 
grounding in their work, which must be most 
useful to them in after life; but there is no 
doubt that our curriculum could with great 
advantage be followed up and amplified by 
the course of higher studies, which cannot 
be embraced in the short time at our dis- 
posal here. 

The Camera and Sketching Club is a 
flourishing department of the Architectural 
Association, and the collection of slides, now 
numbering 4,000, contains examples of al- 
most every style of architecture, and is of 
the utmost value to lecturers and readers of 
papers, and I venture to think there are very 
few subjects connected with our profession 
which could not be illustrated, to some ex- 
tent, from the collection. 

Remarking upon the success of the Athletic 
Club, which now numbers more than 200 
members, Mr. Tanner said that he hoped to 
start a golf section this winter, and as the 
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MODEL{OF LAVENHAM CHURCH, SUFFOLK. 


This excellent model¥of the famous church of SS. Peter and Paul at Lavenham, is 3ft. 10in. 
9in wide, and 2ft. ldin. hjgh to the top of the tower. 
The exterior is 
wesemble the Casterton stone and flint of the original. 


{ft. 
tea case wood, and old sawn laths. 
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BY W. W. J. ROPER. 


long and 
The model is composed of white wood, 

covered with ground Bath stone and flint to 
The tower is built up of 1,073 pieces, and the 


body of 2,497 pieces of{wood, or a total of 3,570, all the woodwork being cut with a hand fretsaw. 


game has now become so popular, he thought 
that there would be no difficulty in getting to- 
gether as good a side as in all the other 
athletic branches. 

Having passed in review all the forms of 
activity of the Association, Mr. Tanner 
turned to the happenings of general architec- 
tural interest during the past year. Among 
these the Housing and Town Planning Bill 
is one of which we were led to expect a 
great deal of good, but the more recent legis- 
lation which is being framed with regard to 
land taxation would seem to have a malevo- 
lent influence on the maintenance of open 
spaces in towns, at any rate, by private 
people. It would have been much more 
satisfactory if the disinterested offer of help 
from the Institute had been received in better 
part by the authorities in charge of the Bill, 
for if there is one thing on which the heads 
of our profession should be consulted it is 
surely this, and a good architectural result 
might then be obtained quite compatible with 
sound engineering requirements and a satis- 
factory financial result. 

The Patents Act has benefited us to some 
extent, owing to the factories which now have 
to be put up here by the foreign owners of 
patents registered in this country which now 
have to be worked here, but on the whole 
there is a decided tendency just now to leave 
building alone until some clear idea is ob- 
tained as to the final imposts which land 
will have to carry. 

We are to have further legislation by the 
London County Council under this year’s 
General Powers Bill, in which the claims 
of steel as a reliable building material are 
properly recognised, and it allows the erec- 
tion of steel-frame buildings throughout, i.e., 
instead of the thick outer walls formerly re- 
quired, we may now have thinner panelled 
walls with steel framing; but, on the other 
hand, the internal structure is now to be 
subjected to further supervision, this part of 
the building being rightly held to be an in- 
tegral part of the outer shell, whereas with 
the brick outer shell such was not the case; 
but a heavy responsibility is being laid on 
the London County Council and the district 
surveyors, as they will be answerable for the 
stability of the new type of building, and I 
fear some amount of time must be lost in get- 
ting plans approved, and time is a factor on 
which our clients nowadays never fail to lay 
the greatest stress, and I must say I am in- 
clined to think that taking the responsibility 
from the architect is a mistake; it means the 
work being done twice over and taking a 
large amount of interest out of our work, as 
the architect should be the author of the en- 
tire building, including the structure. 

The strides made in ferro-concrete, which 
is recognised as a subject of future legisla- 
tion in this Bill, have been prodigious, and 
though up till recently this type of construc- 
tion has been utilised chiefly for engineering 
work, its influence is now being felt in our 
architecture, and this opens up a very wide 
question for consideration, for if this medium 
is going to be, as I think, the one utilised in 
our larger architectural works, we shall either 
have to take up the study of this form of con- 
struction with its attendant possibilities, or 
we shall find there will come into existence a 
ferro-concrete specialist who will take over 
the general construction of the building, and 
the architect will be relegated to the decora- 
tion of the interior and the design of the ex- 
terior. 

This raises a point of supreme importance 
which we are sometimes inclined to overlook, 
we must design our work to suit modern 
conditions. It is impossible to insist on the 
acceptance by the public of the type of work 
which was suitable even twenty or thirty 
years ago; we have to face the problem and 
accept the present conditions and endeavour 
to treat them architecturally. 

I am referring here, of course, to the large 
commercial buildings in our cities, but in 
domestic work we have a freer hand, as the 
habits of life in the home can never change 
‘so thoroughly and so quickly as in the world 
of business. Why should not good architec- 
ture be produced with modern materials 
and to suit modern users? The steel column 
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and beam are accepted facts—why hide them 
with an arch and a dummy pier? Why 
should not our constructions be shown in 
our designs instead of being hidden or 
obscured as much as possible? There is no 
doubt that we shall have to evolve a new 
method of treatment for the modern types of 
construction unless we are going to be con- 
tent to let our architecture be a mere shell or 
screen of stone or whatever material we may 
elect to use, pegged or hung to the structural 
members, screening these from view without 
indicating their underlying form, as should 
surely be the case. 

No one can fail to be struck by the general 
improvement in the attitude of the public 
towards town architecture of late years; 
planning of streets and open spaces has re- 
ceived so much more consideration, and the 
relation of individual buildings in connec- 
tion with streets and adjoining work is not 
now so consistently disregarded. The aver- 
age Britisher, to borrow a term from the 
other side, now takes a broader interest in 
architecture, and his horizon is not bounded 
by the particular buildings in which he lives 
or works; and as he educates himself the 
book opens, he knows the good from the 
bad, and begins to appreciate the former, and 
thereby creates a demand for that which we 
have to educate ourselves to supply. 

With reference to domestic work, we have 
many men carrying on that high tradition in 
architecture for which England is justly 
famous, and I think we may congratulate 
ourselves in attaining a very high general 
standard at the present time; the public 
will not have the house which satisfied them 
a few years back, so even the speculating 
builder has to produce houses more consist- 
ent with the accepted canons of art than 
those he formerly flaunted in our faces. In 
this connection I should advocate the assist- 
ance, but not the entire control, of the woman 
in architecture, for I feel sure that the wider 
architectural field is not one for which the 
woman is particularly adapted, but in domes- 
tic work she would be a very valuable ally. 

As to registration, I myself am in favour of 
it. Of course no scheme of registration can 
elevate the art of architecture; but it seems 
to me that it certainly cannot do it any dam- 
age, and incidentally is sure to eliminate 
some of the undesirable, and might put us on 
a better recognised footing; but before we 
can be better we must be worse in such an 
all-embracing scheme as it must be to become 
law. Many self-styled architects must be 
included in the roll, but that is or should be 
the end of this class except so far as the 
public care to trust any unqualified man 
when they know that qualifications are 
essential. Before we can get satisfactory 
registration we must become a united body, 
and the advocates of the extreme views must 
moderate them. But one thing is quite cer- 
tain, the movement cannot be rushed as one 
party at the moment seem to desire, as no 
Bill would stand a chance of becoming law 
if opposed by any considerable section of the 
same profession as the promoters; but I 
venture to think that the anti-registrationists 
are lessening in number, and I feel sure that 
they, being mostly in the forefront of the 
profession, will not stand in the way of a 
movement that so many think would improve 
our lot, although they themselves have suc- 
ceeded in spite of the present position of 
affairs. There is, to my mind, one most 
essential factor, and that is loyalty to the 
central body—I mean the Institute. If this 
point was now generally realised the advan- 
tages to the profession would be immense ; 
until nearly, if not all, architects belong to 
the Institute, the Institute in turn cannot put 
forward its views as those of the profession 
at large, and those architects in favour of 
the movement who refrain from supporting 
the central body are only weakening the cause 
of registration, and not advancing it. 

I have often wondered lately if the brilliant 
draughtsmanship of the day, unless carefully 
guarded against by the student himself, may 
not have a derogatory influence on design ; 
a too fluent pen or pencil is lable to run 
away with the happy possessor, though at 
times I admit he is wont to rise to far higher 


flights of fancy than the man less gifted in 
this way; but the product of the literary 
man’s pen is his finished work, while the 
drawings of an architect are only means to 
an end, a step towards the building itself, 
and what looks well on paper, when drawn 
as well as some of you can, is liable to be 
misleading and less satisfactory in actual 
execution ; therefore I would say, do not be 
satisfied with designing on paper without 
knowing the value in actual concrete’ form 
of the lines you put down, and the only way 
to know this is to take every opportunity 
of observing in actual work the value of dif- 
ferent treatments, groupings or mouldings, 
and imagine how you would represent them 
on paper. 

I noticed recently in one of our periodicals 
[it must have been in the ‘Builders’ 
Journal,” p. 142, August 25], a short article 
on London as seen from the trams, of which 
I believe there are about 400 miles, in which 
the author remarked what a good knowledge 
of our city could be obtained in this way, 
and what a valuable asset that knowledge 
was. How true this is, and how little most 
of us know of this big city in which we live, 
when you consider that you can now ride on 
*bus or tram, from east to west or north to 
south, over the 117 square miles covered with 
buildings in the Administrative County ; you 
can imagine what a panorama of architecture 
and building is spread before you, an open 
book seldom read through; but study every 
page, good, bad, and indifferent, sum up and 
analyse every example before you, find out 
why a building strikes you as good; is it 
mass, colour, detail, or some fresh note in 
composition which has been struck? Con- 
sider even the works which do not impress 
you favourably; there is something good in 
most of them. I would say, criticise kindly, 
look for the good in all and not the bad, 
hesitate to say to yourselves how much better 
you would have done it ; you never know the 
limitations, the troubles, the laws, the by- 
laws, the client’s requirements with which 
the man who was responsible was hampered, 
and whether under similar circumstances 
your own work would have compared so 
favourably with it as you are inclined to 
think. 

The difficulties that beset the path in actual 
practice, especially in large towns, are 
legion, quite apart from the matter of de- 
sign, but these special requirements are in- 
creasing every day, and they must all be 
known to us before we can give of our best, 
for they will probably affect our designs very 
considerably ; but if we strive earnestly to do 
the best that we can in every case, even 
though others at first seem too far ahead, in 
the end the earnest worker always gets his 
reward. One form of genius has been de- 
scribed as ‘“‘an infinite capacity for taking 
pains,’ and the man of that type is never 
far from the winning-post at the end of the 
race. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Walter Cave, the retiring president, in 
proposing a vote of thanks, observed that the 
honour which had been conferred upon Mr. 
Tanner was thoroughly deserved. For many 
years Mr. Tanner had been actively con- 
nected with the Architectural Association, 
and his record was surely one to be proud 
of. Only those whose task it had been to 
deliver a presidential address could judge of 
the many difficulties to be encountered. Mr. 
Tanner, in spite of the very serious depres- 
sion he had had to record, had delivered 
himself admirably of the somewhat onerous 
duty. The serious and dominant note of the 
address was that of finance. For years past 
they had been accustomed to think of the 
Association more than paying its way; he 
could, therefore, only attribute the present 
financial trouble to the unsettled condition 
of the times. He hoped that if retrench- 
ments were to be made, the teaching staff 
would be in no.way affected. He sadly 
noted a deficit in regard to the A.A. play. 
He hoped that in future, should the feature 
be continued, something a little less elaborate 
would be attempted. With very great pleasure 
he proposed the vote of thanks. 


Sir Aston Webb, in seconding the vote, re- 
marked that Mr.’ Tanner’s long and extensive 
experience had marked him out for the 
honourable position of president of the Archi- 
tectural Association. It was a matter of 
some gratification for him and Sir Henry 
Tanner to contemplate their respective sons 
taking so large an interest in the work of the 
Association. Mr. Tanner having been trained 
in his office, it was a great delight to witness 
his success. In the prize list he had noticed 
a number of names famous in the annals of 
modern. architecture—doubtless, the younger 
generation following in the profession of 
their fathers. This would seem to argue 
that, after all, architecture was not exactly 
the hopeless thing it was represented to be. 
In one respect he failed to lament the de- 
crease of membership. The profession was 
already enormously overcrowded, and any 
sign of relaxation, although perhaps detri- 
mental to the finances of the Association, 
should be greeted not with lamentation but 
with joy. The sister arts were not so closely 
associated as he would wish. The Royal 
Academy, he felt sure, would be willing to 
greet any overtures for a greater intimacy 
with encouragement. Regarding the papers 
that were an important feature of the A.A. 
programme, he sadly regretted the meagre 
attendance. Perhaps, if the papers were con- 
densed a little, and a larger amount of time 
were devoted to discussion, their popularity 
would increase. He hoped the A.A. would 
never lose its youthful character. It was 
essentially an institution for expanding 
youth. He heartily seconded the vote of 
thanks. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, and Mr. Os- 
borne Smith, having supported the vote of 
thanks, Mr. Tanner replied, and the meeting 
terminated, 


THE GUILDHALL, LONDON. 


The London Guildhall is undergoing 
thorough cleansing and renovation, and many 
of its quaint beauties which have been hid- 
den for years are now disclosed to view. 
Grime and soot have lain heavily on the 
interior mouldings, but now their real 
character may be observed. The walls, 
which were once supposed to be of Purbeck, 
but are now declared to be built of Godstone 
stone, have been washed down to the marks 
which are supposed to be connected with the 
Great Fire of 1666. It has been known that 
such marks existed, but they have not been 
visible for 30 or 4o years. In the course of 
the cleaning an interesting old porch en- 
trance to the crypt which has remained 
boarded up for half a century has been 
opened. The crypt itself, which dates from 
1411, has also been improved by the scour- 
ing of the vaultings and the distribution of 
electric light in such a way as to give the 
necessary illumination without interfering 
with a proper view of the lines of the 
masonry. 

With respect to the recently discovered 
windows at the Guildhall, described and il- 
lustrated in our issue for Sept. 29th, it is 
pointed out that the discovery was by no 
means “‘accidental.’? The windows were traced 
in consequence of the appearance of the ex- 
posed masonry, and, from first to last, there 
was nothing accidental about it. 

To provide further needed accommodation 
the City Lands Committee are proposing to 
erect over the one storey building on the east 
side of the porch of the Guildhall three more 
floors of offices. This addition would have 
the welcome effect of restoring the symmetry 
and balance of the front as originally built 
by Dance. It will be recollected that the 
east side was taken down by the late Sir 
Horace Jones when he built the library. 


——————— 


A Bradford journal is congratulating that 
city on the fact that the sandstone of which 
Bradford is built resists the action of the 


atmosphere in smoky cities. The stone 
blackens, but it does not rot under the acid 
influence. 


October 13, 1909. 


STRUCTURAL LESSONS 
FROM MESSINA. 


By A. G. H. Thatcher. 


Messina is a ruin, not with the mellowed 
raggedness of natural decay, but with the 
rasping jaggedness of devastation. The col- 
lapse is complete, but it is as yet too early 
to say whether or not it is final. On 
several occasions a similar fate has overtaken 
the city, and pheenix-like she has risen upon 
the ruins of her old foundations. ‘Lhe 
probability is, however, that the city will 
be re-erected, perhaps in time to be again 
overtaken with similar disasters. _To what 
extent history will be repeated will depend 
largely upon the lessons learned from the 
recent disaster, and on the extent to which 
practical effect is given to them. 

That the city cannot easily be moved away 
from its present situation is self-evident. 
Its situation as a port will be a factor 
against any such proposition, although a 
difference of a few miles, by removing the 
town from the particular earth strata upon 
which it now stands, would introduce an 
element of greater safety. 

A reference to the map, p. 280, will give 
an idea of the general plan of the town and 
its surroundings. So far as consideration 
has been given to the replanning, a sugges- 
tion has been put forward that the block 
of property between the Corso Vittoria 
Emanuele, which forms the quay side of 
the city, and the Via Garibaldi’shall be en- 
tirely removed so as to give increased width 
to the sea frontage. Some modifications 
were, however, made to this idea, and the 
modifications have again been remodifted. 
So that no detail can be considered settled. 
One might almost say that this method of 
procedure is in accord with the southern 
temperament, except that such forthcomings 
‘are not unknown even in more northerly 
latitudes. z 

Of the principal buildings, the majority 
are in absolute ruin. The Cathedral (figured 
1 on square E4) has only the wall standing. 
It is now, in view of the relics of antiquarian 
and other value on the premises, in the 
hands of the Government officials and closely 
guarded. Much of the material will doubt- 
less be of use in the restoration, and it will 
doubtless ultimately present much of its 
former appearance. Of the churches, the 
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MESSINA: 


A GENERAL VIEW OF A CLEARED STREET. 


The houses on the left have been finally demolished by gunpowder, and those on the right are to follow , 


St. Andrea Avellino, 2, E2, St. Anna 3, Eq; [| 


St. Annunziato dei Catalani -4, E4; St. 
Annunziato dei Teatini 5, E3; St. Madda- 
lena 9 Es; St. Maria del Carmine 10, E4; 
and St. Mecolo 12, E3, are quite destroyed. 

St. Francesco d’Assisi 6, E2; St. Gracchino 
7, E3; and St. Gregorio 8, E3, are less badly 
damaged, and the St. Maria della Scala rr, 
E2, is in still better order. 

The Palazzo Brumaccini 15, E4, and 
Palazzo Municipale 16, F3; will have to be 
rebuilt if so desired in their entirety, and 
the Palazzo Reale 17, E2 is in little better 
condition. The post and telegraph offices 
and the University have also suffered 
severely. The ordinary dwelling houses pre- 
sent many aspects. With some the outer 


MESSINA: CLEARING THE STREETS. 


pendous nature of the task éfo r aut ties ma’ e ju e rom im 1 view, taken ei 
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walls of a block have fallen. In other in- 
stances the opposite has occurred, the walls 
standing in a dilapidated condition with the 
interior gutted. 

Practically none are habitable. That part 
of population which is left in the place are 
by now receiving the full benefits of the 
moneys subscribed for their assistance. The 
black squares, p. 279, show the location 
of the new town which in appearance sug- 
gests a mining village of mushroom growth. 
The houses, or more correctly, huts, con- 
sist of two rooms only, with in some in- 
stances a small scullery attached. They are 
entirely detached, built of matchboarding 
and timbers and stand upon a brick founda- 
tion, as shown on p. 284. The huts are not 
tied down to the brickwork in any way, the 
theory being that in the event of another 
shock, less damage is likely to be done if no 
such connection exists. The same principle 
is used in the construction of the new hotel 
p. 283. Owing to the difficulty of using 
the camera only part of the front and one 
wing of this building is shown. This diff- 
culty was experienced with many of the 
photos taken, giving in some cases a some- 


what erratic perspective. A temporary 
school and church house is also nearing 


completion, but a slight difference is noticed 
in its construction. The brick foundations in 
this case are not continuous round the 
building, but brick piers only are built, 
about 2ft. above the ground, at all angles to 
the walls of the building, and at suitable 
distances apart. The framework of the 
structure is carried upon timber plates 
running from pier to pier. As will be seen 
later the idea of having no connection be- 
tween the structure and the foundations 
coincides with the theory put forward by 
Mr. W. W. Beaumont at a meeting of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on December 
22, 1885 ; that one system of building in earth- 
quake countries was a method which would 
allow the structure to move a little. 

The new town is divided into two sections 
on the south, being known as the American 
and Italian quarters. The streets are laid 
out regularly, and a general appearance of 
neatness is observable at present. The 
sanitary arrangements are necessarily primi- 
tive, and considerable care will have to be 
exercised to keep the same in good order. 
Cleanliness in fact is imperative, and will 
demand particular attention, especially as 
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the population is not of the higher social 
scale, and in addition, of course, street pav- 
ing does not exist. On p. 282 is a typical 
view of a street in the Italian quarter. 


A few more substantial buildings are being 
put up in the cleared portions of the town, 
chiefly by the Italians. On p. 284 is an illus- 
tration of an example in brick with the 
upper part cemented over. No attempt is as 
yet being made to carry brick structures 
more than one floor high. 


The work of clearing the town is pro- 
ceeding apace. The immensity of the task 
will be understood when it is known that 
only two houses in the town successfully 
stood the shock. On p. 283 is a view of the 
Villina Lanzara, one of the fortunate pair. 
The photo was taken from the bottom of 
a slope, and is therefore somewhat out of 
perspective, but it will be seen that the 
house is of particularly solid construction, 
being largely of Syracuse stone on lava stone 
footings carried 3ft. above the ground level. 
A few slight cracks developed during the 
disaster, but were ignorable when consider- 
ing the stability of the house. It was of 
two floors only, and, in proportion to its 
height, of considerable area. The upper 
windows are of arched construction, which 
it will be shown later appears to be a method 
particularly useful in earthquake countries. 


The cross hatching on diagram p. 281, shows 
the part of the town to a large extent yet un- 
cleared. On p. 279 is an ordinary scene in that 
district at present. The gangs work in small 
parties, each being watched by an armed 
guard. Such material as may be useful is 
sorted out, and the remainder is removed in 
trucks on light rails and shot into the sea. 
Such portions of the buildings as may be left 
standing are then blown up, and the debris 
is again sorted over. On Pp. 279 a street par- 
tially cleared is shown, the houses on the left 
have just suffered from the effects of dynamite. 
and those on the right which are gutted in- 
ternally are to follow. 


3efore considering the different types and 
methods of building, and how each with- 
stood the shocks, it will be as well perhaps 
to detail shortly the views upon this sub- 
ject put forward by Professor Milne and 
others at a meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers previously noted. Professor 
Milne suggests that in the avoidance of 
destruction it seems that stresses and strains 
applied horizontally have chiefly to be dealt 
With, and not so much stresses and strains 
due to gravity. As an ifiustration, he con- 
siders an ordinary masonry arch. For ver- 
tically applied forces this is stable, whilst 
for horizontally applied forces its stability 
solely depends upon the adhesion of the 
material which holds it together. The Pro- 
fessor made many examinations of brick 
arches that suffered shock in Japan, and 
found that the effect of the horizontal stress 
depended chiefly upon the direction of the 
shock. A crack was found to develop at the 
crown of the arch when they ran in the 
direction of the earth movement, but the 
arches stood when at right angles to this. 
From this he argues that arches of this 
description should always be protected by 
iron or wooden lintels. If arches are indis- 
pensable, they should curve into their abut- 
ments, and not meet them at an angle, the 
angle being a point of weakness. This was 
well borne out by his examination of 330, 
similarly built brick structures at Téteid, 
where the upper windows had flattish arches, 
meeting their abutments at an angle. Of 
127 cracks in these arches no fewer than 
113 ran from the angle. Not a single arch 
was observed to be cracked at the springing 
when the arch curved into its abntment. 

As another illustration of a structure weak 
in resisting horizontal forces, the high wall 
of a factory may be taken, or a church tower 
which contains a series of openings like win- 
dows and doors vertically above each other. 
These openings may constitute a line of 
weakness, and the wall may give way here 
at the time of an earthquake, as was illus- 
trated in Manila in 1880. 


The evil effects of overloading the upper 
part of a structure were also noted in the 
address. For instance, when a chimney with 
a heavy top is suddenly moved forward, 
the upper part by its inertia tends to remain 
quiescent. The result of this as with all 
other heavy superstructures is to cause a 
fracture between the lower part which has 
been quickly moved and the upper part which 
has tended to remain still. Weighty tile 
roofs have the same effect upon supporting 
walls as heavy tops to chimneys. 

In conclusion, Professor Milne says the 
most important principles to be followed 
are: First to provide against horizontally ap- 
plied stresses, secondly to allow all parts 
of the buildings with different vibrational 
periods either to have freedom amongst 
themselves or else to bind them securely 
together with long steel or iron tie-rods, es- 
pecially at floors or near corners, as corners 
of buildings often suffer in earthquakes. 
Thirdly to avoid heavy superstructures. 

The English cemetery is situated on that 
particular portion of the city which, with its 
continuation, forms the harbour, being 
shaped in the form of a sickle. Being thus 
exposed, the cemetery suffered severely from 
the effects of the wave which immediately 
followed the earthquake. The boundary 
walls were thrown down, and most of the 
tombstones were lifted and thrown about 
like so much driftwood. Considerable care 
has been taken by the British Consul, Mr. 
Baylis Heynes, to restore the cemetery to 
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some degree of order. The ground has beer 
cleared of wrack and debris, and the bound-- 
ary walls have been rebuilt, but the tomb- 
stones are still in miscellaneous confusion.. 
We believe it is the intention of Mr. Heynes 
to appeal for a fund to enable the final work 
to be put in hand. This burial ground was 
given by Nelson about a century ago. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Proposed New Works. 


ADLINGTON, NEAR CHORLEY.—A 
new council school to accommodate 600 
scholars and to cost £4,388, is to be built 
here. 

ARBROATH.—In consequence of the in- 
adequacy of the present accommodation for 
the supplementary classes and the desira- 
bility of providing for the special require- 
ments of the evening continuation classes, it 
is proposed to erect a new school at an esti- 
mated cost of £6,000. 

ASHTON.—At a meeting of the Elemen- 
tary Education District Committee it was 
reported that notice had been received from 
the Manchester Education Committee, of a 
proposal to erect a new public elementary 
school for the accommodation of about 1,000 
children, at Moston. Correspondence was 
presented in reference to the site for a new 
school at Duke Street, Denton, and also with 
respect to the negotiations for the purchase 
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of dand at Droylsden, forming part of the 
Moravian Estate, as the site for a new 
school and a public recreation ground. It 
was decided, in view of the fact that the 
managers of the Denton and Haughton 
School have recently incurred considerable 
expense in improvements, and that a new 
Council School, which may materially affect 
the number of children attending, is to be 
erected, to recommend the Education Com- 
mittee not to press for further structural al- 
teration at present. 

BARNSLEY.—The Church Council con- 
nected with St. Mary’s, Barnsley, have de- 
cided to build a boys’ new school at a cost 
of £4,000. The school has been subject to 
Teport by H.M. Inspectors, and the present 
scheme involves the liquidation of the debt 
upon the Churchfield site and the utilisation 
of the present buildings for girls and infants. 

BLACKBURN.—A scheme for the provi- 
sion of a new sanatorium for male consump- 
tives has been approved by the Guardians 
of the Blackburn Union. It has been decided 
to convert an old building in the Workhouse 
district, formerly used as a small-pox hos- 
pital, for this purpose. 

CHELTENHAM.—A building scheme of 
some magnitude is projected, involving the 
development of a large area at Leckington 
Hill. Plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Beeiero, Phillott and Barnard, of Chelten- 
am. 

DERBY.—The plans of the proposed new 
Hippodrome to be erected at the corner of 
Green Lane and Macklin Street, have again 
been rejected on the ground that they did not 
comply with the borough by-laws. Since 
the plans were previously before the com- 
Mittee numerous modifications have been 
made, but they still fail to satisfy require- 
ments, the particular by-law under which 
they have been ruled out being that ‘“‘without 
the approval of the Corporation” the height 
of a building shall not exceed the width of 


the street it adjoins. The promoters are de- 
termined to proceed with the work, recognis- 
ing, of course, that they will first have still 
further to revise their plans. 

EASINGWOLD.—The North Riding Edu- 
cation Committee have addressed a letter to 
the Council, advising them that the prelimin- 
ary arrangements for the provision of a 
county secondary school and pupil teachers’ 
centre, were being made, and mentioning a 
number of parishes which the school is to 
serve. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—At a meeting of the 
Council of the Huddersfield Chamber of 
Commerce it was stated that the Postmaster- 
General had written, saying the suggestion 
that the present Post Office in Northumber- 
land Street should be utilised by various 
Government departments, and a new Post 
Office erected on the vacant plot of land op- 
posite, had been considered, but he regretted 
that it could not be adopted. 

IRVINE.—The Dean of Guild Court has 
passed linings of a new post office for Irvine 
to be erected by Mr. Gavin Ferguson at 157, 
High Street, Irvine, on the site of the present 
Montgomerie Estate Office. The building is 
estimated to cost about £1,500, and is to be 
opened at Whitsun. 

MEXBOROUGH.—The West Riding Edu- 
cation Authority have intimated that they 
intend to proceed with the building of the 
proposed new additional elementary school 
at Mexborough. The Town Council, khow- 
ever, have decided to recommend to the West 
Riding Authority that the scheme be delayed 
for twelve months, 

NEWCASTLE.—The probable cost of a 
new parish hall, which it is proposed to erect 
here, is £2,000. The Parochial Committees 
recently met, and approved the plans which 
have been prepared by Mr. A. B. Plummer, 
the diocesan architect. The buildings are to 
be erected on the site to the east of the 
church. 
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Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit sor conditions given where known. 


DATE OF | 
DELIVERY. 


Oct. 30. TECHNICAL 


COMPETITION. 


AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, WORKINGTON. >The 
Cumberland Education Committee: 
invite architects to submit sketch: 
plans with outline specification and! 
estimate for a technical and second-- 
ary school in the Borough of Work- 
ington, Cumberland, for about 300: 
| pupils of both sexes. Further par- 
ticulars and conditions. upon which: 
| plans will be received may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned on 
| receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope and the payment 
| of adeposit of one guinea. Deposit 
returned if all papers sent are re- 
turned within seven days. C. Cour- 
tenay Hodgson, Secretary, The: 
Courts, Carlisle. 
PEMBROKESHIRE SMALL HOLD: 
INGS: Model plan and specification 
for a farmhouse and outbuildings 
suitable for a holding of 50 acres, and’ 
| atacost of £400 orthereabouts. The 
following are some of the conditions: 
(1) The selection of the plan and 
specification to be adopted shall rest 
solely with the Council. (2) The 
Council will be prepared to pay asum: 
of £5 5s. for the selected plan and 
specification, which are then to be- 
come the absolute property of the 
Council. (3) If the Council are of’ 
Opinion that none of the plans are 
suitable for their purpose they shal}: 
not be obliged to make any selection. 
Plans and specifications to Marshall! 
| George, Clerk and Agent, Pembroke- 
shire Small Holdings and Allotments 
| Committee, Haverfordwest. 
PRESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. Preston Town Council 
invite competitive designs and 
plans from architects practising as 
principals, for a new grammar 
school for boys, to be erected im 
Moor Park Avenue, Preston, and 
estimates for the same. Premiums 
of £50, £30. and £20 are offered- 
The Corporation have appointed a 
professional assessor. Application 
to be made to Mr. Alfred Howarth, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Preston, 
and designs and plans must be 
sent inby 10 a.m. on Nov. 1. 
HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
| guineas. Plan of the site and copy of 
| the conditions may be obtained from 
J. Jubb, Clerk to the Council, Town 
Hall, Herne Bay. one 
guinea. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly- Leeds. Architects prac- 
tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F.R.I.B-A., has been ap- 
pointed Assessor. Copies of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
tions, a plan of each floor of the 
educational blocks and of the hostel 
blocks, also an estate plan, showing: 
a suggestion for grouping _the 
various buildings may be obtained 
| from James Graham, Secretary for 
| Education, Education Department, 
Leeds. Designs to be delivered not 
Bas than 12 o’clock noon. Deposit: 
2 2s. 
; NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
| The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
| third, and fourth. The Council 
| have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
| BRAN Mr. John J- Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., returnable if all papers are 
returned within l4days. Inquiries to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums. 
City Hall, Cardiff. 
ee eee 
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Hamilton New Academy. 

The competition for the above has resulted 
in the selection by the assessor of the plans 
of Messrs. Cullen, Lochhead and Brown, of 
Hamilton and Motherwell. The building will 
cost £35,000. ’ 
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Warrington Elementary School, 

We are officially informed that the Com- 
petitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects are corresponding with 
the Warrington authorities with a view to 
the amendment of the conditions in this 
competition. 

New Council Schoo), Walton-on-Naze. 

In the recent competition for designs for 
this school, the plans submitted by Messrs. 
Tomkins, Homer and Ley, of Frinton-on-Sea, 
and 54 and 55, Bishopsgate Street Without, 
E.C., have been awarded first place, and 
selected’ for adoption by the Essex Education 
Committee. The building will consist of a 
mixed school to accommodate 352 scholars, 
with a cookery centre attached. 

Whitby Secondary School 

In this competition the assessor selected 
the design numbered 41, and awarded the 
premium of 20 guineas to the design num- 
bered 112, and the premiums of 10 guineas 
to the design number 66. The names of the 
architects are as follows :—41, Messrs. Thom- 
son and Bristow, 13, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W.; 112, Mr. R. W. Owen, 
60, Castle Street, Liverpool; 66, Messrs. 
Oliver, Leeson and Wood, Milburn House, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Deptford Branch Library. 

Mr. J. S. Gibson has given his award in 
the above competition. The first place has 
been awarded to Messrs. Castle and Warren, 
of Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand; the 
second place has been awarded to Messrs. W. 
F.. Young and H. W. Horsley, Norfolk Street, 
Strand; and the third place to Messrs. Wills 
and Anderson, Bloomsbury Square. 


The Corporation of Glasgow are preparing 
to celebrate the jubilee of the completion of 
the scheme for supplying the city with water 
from Loch Katrine. This great undertaking, 
which was the pioneer attempt to turn to 
domestic and commercial use a lakeland 4o 
miles from the centre of distribution, was 
opened by Queen Victoria on October 14th, 
1859. During the 50 years Loch Katrine 
‘works have needed no alterations or improve- 
ments of any importance, and they stand to- 
day as a monument to the genius of their 
designer, the late Mr. J. F. Bateman, who, 


at a banquet in 1860, claimed that they sur-' 


passed the greatest of the nine famous aque- 
ducts which fed the city of Rome. The al- 
most limitless resources of the supply will be 
appreciated when it is stated that the quan- 
tity of water drawn from Loch Katrine daily 
would fill a canal of 30ft. wide and 6ft. deep 
for 19 miles. 


Law Case. 


Weights of Brushes: Important; Test Case. 


In the Birmingham Police Court, a brush 
manufacturer was summoned at the instance 
of Thomas Marson Till, 8, Old Jewry, Lon- 
don, secretary of the British Brush Manufac- 
turers’ Association, on the charge of having 
sold brushes that were marked ‘‘gozs.,”’? but 
were alleged to contain a smaller weight of 
bristles. The summons was taken out under 
section 2, paragraph D, of the Merchandise 
Marks Act. The defendant. did not contest 
the accuracy of the statement that certain 
brushes particularised by the prosecuting 
counsel were slightly under weight, but coun- 
sel for the defence produced several speci- 
mens, al? under-weight, of brushes made by 
other manufacturers. ‘‘It is,’ said counsel 
for the defence, ‘“‘a common experience in 
the trade that a nine-ounce brush does not 
contain nine ounces. The Association want 
to stop it. This is merely a test case. It is 
the first case of the kind in this particular 
trade; and as the defendant has done no 
more than his fellow-manufacturers have 
done, I submit that it is a technical offence, 
and should be dealt with accordingly. I 
should lke to say that we gave the prosecu- 
tion every possible assistance. I will ask 
the Bench to bear in mind that the case is 
simply brought into court with the object of 
warning the trade that such a custom is not 
legal, and is not in the best interests of the 
trade.’ Counsel for the prosecution demurred 
to the implication that short weight was a 
custom of the trade.—The Chairman of the 
magistrates said: ‘‘As this is the first case of 
the kind brought before the Court, I think 
that justice will be met by inflicting a small 
fine of £1, and three guineas costs.’’ Other 
summonses were withdrawn. 


SCHOOL OF 
The School 


ART WOOD-CARVING. 

of Art Wood-carving, 39, 
Thurloe Place, South Kensington, has been 
re-opened after the usual summer vacation, 
and we are requested to state that some of 
the free studentships in the evening classes 
maintained by means of funds granted to the 
school by the London County Council are 
vacant. The day classes of the school are 
held from ro to 1 and 2 to 5 on five days of 
the week, and from 10 to 1 on Saturdays. 
The evening class meets on three evenings a 
week and on Saturday afternoons. Forms of 
application for the free studentships, and 
any further particulars relating to the school, 
may be obtained from the manager. 


THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF 

BUILDERS’ INTERESTS. — 

(Contributed.) 

In Hobson’s ‘Industrial System’ in a 
chapter on “Trades, their place in the Indus- 
trial System,” occurs the following pas- 
sage :— ' i 

“The relations between trades are seen 

on analysis to be vastly complex, and one 
feels constrained to figure industry as a 
live organism with something like a com- 
mon flow of blood and a common system 
of nerves and an organic co-ordination of 
parts resting on a complexity of business 
cells, the whole set of industrial opera- 
tions being so closely bound together that 
any touch bestowed at any point may be 
communicated to the most distant parts.” 

How true that sounds; and dealing as we 
do in this Journal with the many phases of 
one of the largest and most complex of our 
great industries, it is often borne in upon us 
how difficult it is to assign to each event its 
relative importance, to the individual trade 
or profession concerned and to the industry 
as a whole. No doubt our readers, especially 
those who belong to highly specialised 
branch trades, and perhaps some of those 
whose interests are of a purely professional 
kind, find the same difficulty when they 
come across a series of articles on some special 
subject such as_ reinforced-concrete, and 
failing to fully apprehend the consequences 
of the introduction of reinforced-concrete con- 
struction into our industrial system, and not 
being directly interested in that -kind of 
construction, feel bored by what seems to 
them a series of dry technical studies, inter- 
esting only to a few specialists who design 
and erect buildings in that material. 

Let them, however, consider the matter in 
the light of the quotation with which we 
began this article, and, if possible, go over 
a few reinforced-concrete buildings, and then 
try to realise the enormous revolution which 
is being thus introduced into the building in- 
dustry, and we shall be surprised if they 
feel any longer bored. 

From the professional side the introduction 
of ferro-concrete has brought in its train the 
need for a fresh study of many problems of 
construction which have been solved hitherto 
on time honoured lines; fresh calculations, 
fresh tests, fresh specifications, fresh com- 
putations for measurement, fresh methods of 
applying a satisfactory finish to the surfaces 


of the huge grey boxlike structure which . 


emerges from the hands of the constructor 
in reinforced-concrete. 

There is no end of fresh points to be 
studied and thought about and talked over by 
engineers, architects, surveyors, and_ their 
respective staffs, but to do this intelligently 
they must first study and understand the 
materials and methods of construction in- 
volved in reinforced-concrete, constantly re- 
vising and re-adapting their previous know- 
ledge during the process. 

From the industrial side the most vital pro- 
blems are raised by such huge reinforced-con- 
crete buildings as the Post Office extension at 
St. Martins-le-Grand (and other similar con- 
structions which are springinf up in various 
parts of the country}. Here is a huge con- 
struction put up and roofed in without the 
use of common brick, or ashlar stone, or 
terra cotta for the building of its walls, or of 
tiles, slates, or sheetlead, or copper, or tim- 
ber for its roof. Is there nothing for the 
brick and tile works and workers, the slate 
and stone quarries and masons, the timber 
importers and carpenters, the lead merchant, 
and the pumber to think about in all this? 

There is a remarkable development of cen- 
tering required to carry out reinforced-concrete 
work with no end of problems to solve, so 
that the maximum of efficiency, mobility, and 
economy may be realised. Is there nothing 
in this to interest the joinering branch? 

Reinforced-concrete buildings require finish- 
ing externally and internally with some kind 
of familiar looking material. Here are endless 
opportunities for the brick and tilemaker, the 
plasterer, and the marble, granite, and stone 
quarries to adapt their materials to facing 
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ONE OF THE TWO HOUSES WHICH SUCCESSFULY WITHSTOOD THE SHOCK. 


Nore.—The condition of the house as shown in this view must be attributed to the camera and not 
to the earthquake.—EpirTor. 


purposes, and to devise improved methods of 
fixing and securing. Can this be done with- 
out studying the conditions of reinforced-con- 
crete construction? 

The walls, roofs, floors, cornices, stair- 
cases, parapets, and vaults of building are 
now being done in the new material, and 
there is every probability that fireproof 
doors, window frames, mantelpieces, drains, 
water-tanks, gutters, and down-spouts, and 
all kinds of run-ways for pipes for water and 
electric and heating services will be even- 
tually so constructed. What are the various 
sub-trades going to do about it? Are they 
going to devise specialities in the new 
materials to meet the demand, or are they 
going to allow themselves to be ousted? 

Up to the present it only pays to adopt 
reinforced concrete construction in large build- 
ings of certain types, but how long will that 
restriction last? If we consider the long rows 
of identically planned two-storey houses with 
which the speculative builder delights to 
cover the land, it is evident that there is an 
opportunity for the application of the new 
method to this class of building also. Mr. 
Edison, at all events, thinks so, since he is 
devising forms for pouring complete houses 
into metal moulds. In short, the advent of 
reinforced-concrete construction is the 


Most Revolutionary thing which has 
happened in Building within living memory 
and its coming will upset all existing values 
and demand endless re-adjustments from the 
professional side, the industrial side, and the 
artisan side before a stable condition can be 
reached. Doubtless, a similar line of investi- 
gation would show that every change in con- 
structional methods will have some bearing 
on the practice of some or all the constituent 
trades of this industry, and therefore needs 
scrutinising, and its effect gauging by each 
one engaged therein. In fact, it should be 
frankly agreed that 


The Building Trade is one industry, 


not a series of separate and independent 
trades occasionally brought together; any- 
thing, therefore, affecting constructional en- 
gineers, architects, and quantity surveyors 
will sooner or later affect the general con- 
tractor, and what affects the latter will 
eventually affect the sub-contracting trades, 
and vice versa. Questions of this kind are 
‘constantly being reported on and referred to 


in our columns, as, for recent example, the 
question of ‘Builders’ Locked-up Capital,” 
the question of ‘‘Engineers and Architects as 
sole Arbitrator under a Contract,” for which 
they are also acting in their professional 
capacity, the question of ‘‘Tenders being 
invited by building owners without quantities 
being *stpplied by a~“¢€ompetent surveyor.” 
By every one of these questions the profes- 
sional side, the industrial side, and the sub- 
contracting side of the industry is more or 
less strongly affected. 


If we turn to legislative matters 
the same thing applies. Whether the ques- 
tions under consideration are a Housing and 
Town Planning Bill, a Building and En- 


gineering Works Bill, a Trade Boards Bill, a 


Labour Exchanges Bill, or an Insurance 


against Unemployment Bill, every branch of 
the industry ought to be keenly interested 
because every branch will be more or less 
affected by such legislation. 

Just as one cannot drop a stone into a pool 
without producing ripples which, traversing 
its surface in every. direction, rebound in re- 
versed wavelets from the circumscribing 
shores, so one cannot interfere with any part 
of a great modern industry without setting 
in motion waves of transmitted effects, whose 
extent and results can only tbe foreseen and 
guarded against by those professional and 
trade organisations which have realised the 
essential unity of the interests of every mem- 
ber of the industry, be he in a large or in 
a small way of business, be he engineer, 
architect, surveyor, general contractor, or 
sub-contractor, and are prepared by co- 
operation for common objects, and mutual 
concession in regard to separate objects to 
promote the general welfare of the whole. 

[It is the aim and object of this Journal to 
inform, aid, guard, and promote the best 
interests alike of the whole and of the parts 
of the building industry, by giving accurate 
information on all new developments, by 
calling attention to abuses and suggesting 
remedies, and by voicing the opinion and 
wishes of its various parts; and in doing so 
it is entirely animated and guided by that 
general conception of the essential unity of 
the industry to which reference has been 
made. —EDITOR. | 


Works in Progress and 
Completed. 


BRADFORD.—The opening ceremony in 
connection with Bradford Town Hall exten- 
sion, which has been carried out at a cost 
of £85,000, took place recently. 

LONDON, S.W.—The new extension to 
the L.C.C. School of Building, Ferndale 
Road, Clapham, has just been opened. The 
hall is capable of seating 3,000 people. 

MAIDENHEAD. — The new secondary 
school for boys at Maidenhead for the Berk- 
shire County Council, is now nearing com- 
pletion, the buildings being completely 
roofed in. The school is designed on the 
corridor system, and is from the designs pre- 
pared. by Mr. A. Jessop. Hardwick, 
F.R.I.B.A., and selected in open competi- 
tion. A master’s house is also being built 
in connection with the school. The builder 
is Mr. J. B.-Seward, of Wokingham. 
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NEWBURY.—The new secondary school 
for girls at Newbury for the Berkshire County 
Council is progressing rapidly, the steelwork 
for the fireproof floor now being fixed. The 
building is estimated to cost £8,728, and Is 
planned on the corridor system, with a large 
assembly hall on the first floor. The archi- 
tect is Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, F.R.1.B.A., 
and the contractor Mr. J. B. Seward, of 
Wokingham. 

OXFORD.—To meet the increasing needs 
of accommodation for the parishioners of 
Summertown, the northern suburb of Ox- 
ford, a church called St. Michael and All 
Angels is being built in Lonsdale Road, 
which, when completed, will provide sittings 
for about 1,000 persons at an estimated cost 
of about £13,000. The portion erected con- 
sists of chancel, north and south transepts, 
lady chapel, and one bay of the nave, afford- 
ing seats for about 600. The building when 
finished will be 133ft. in length, and will be 
the largest parish church sn Oxford. 


PONTARDULAIS.—The chapel which 
has just been completed for the Presby- 
terian sect, was designed by Mr. W. B. 
Rees, of Cardiff, and has been built by 


Messrs. A. and A. Thomas of this town. 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—The German Sailors’ 
Home, which has just been opened, has been 
erected at a cost of about £8,000, the general 
contractors for the work being Messrs. Robert 
Neill and Sons, of Manchester, and the archi- 


tects Messrs. Liddle and Browne, of New- 
zastle. 
STOWMARKET.—tThe new _ secondary 


school which has just been opened, has in- 
volved an expenditure of about £5,000. The 
architect is Mr. T. E. Key, of Aldeburgh, 
and 45, Bloomsbury Square, and the builder 
Mr. A. Gayford, of Trinity Works, Ipswich. 

STARBECK.—The new church of St. An- 
Arew, now in course of erection, is to seat 
about 600 people. The cost is estimated at 
£6,000. Messrs. Austin and Paley are the 
architects. 

SUDBURY.—tThe estimated cost of a new 
Roman Catholic school which was opened 
here recently is £860. Accommodation for 
about fifty scholars is provided in the new 
building. 

TREORCHY.—A new church building, 
which has just been opened, forms part of a 
scheme which has been initiated by the Welsh 
Baptist Church, at an estimated cost of over 


£6,000. The architect was Mr. T. D. 
Thomas, of the firm of Messrs. W. D. Mor- 
gan, Pentre, and the contractor was Mr. 


Gwynne Edwards, of Treorchy. 
WIMBLEDON.—The new church of St. 
Andrew, which was recently opened here, is 
built of red brick with stone facings, and is 
in Gothic style. The church, which is coms 
plete with the exception of the side chapel, 
provides seating accommodation for 620 
people, and has involved a total outlay of 
#,8,026. The architect is Mr. W. T. Lowdell, 
John Street, Bedford Row. 
YARMOUTH.—The new harbour offices 
which have just been opened are the design 
of Messrs.” Olley and Haward, architects, 
of Great Yarmouth. The work has been 
carried out mainly by Messrs. Carter and 
Wright, of Dene Side, Great Yarmouth. 


THE NEW HUTS, SHOWING THE 


INDEPENDENT BRICK FOUNDATIONS.? 


Our Plate. 


Proposed House, Halifax. 

This house is proposed to be built of local 
millstone grit-stone, walled in random 
courses, and the roofs covered with local 
“self-faced” stone slates. As far as possible 
stones having natural red iron-stained faces 
will be used, with the object of getting as 
much variation* in colour as possible. The 
windows will be of leaded lights and metal 
casements. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh, F.S.1., 
and Graham Nicholas, F.R.1.B.A., of Hali- 
fax, are the architects. 


Notes and News. 


It was stated the other day that the interior 
of the chapel at the Fulbourn (Cambs.) Asy- 
lum had probably not been redecorated for 
thirty-five years. The work is now to be done 
at an estimated cost of £175. 

BEA 

The Southport Water Board have entrusted 
the firm of Messrs. Parker and Sharp, con- 
tractors, York, with the complete erection of 
their new Bickerstaffe pumping _ station, 
powerhouse, office, cottage, and boundary 
wall amounting to a. little over £17,000. 
Messrs. H. Rofe and Sor, C.E., of West- 
minster, are the engineers. 

%& %& 

The dispute between the Paris building 
contractors and the Paris masons over the 
question of piece work, which resulted in a 
general strike temporarily paralysing the 
sequence of the arbitration of the Society of 
French Architects, who have granted almost 
all the claims of the men. The masons re- 
ceive notably an increase of wages. Some 


7,000 men, therefore, who had been out on 
strike for more than a week, have returned 
to work. 
* * 
The Carron Co. have supplied 22 fire grates 
of special oriental design for the new palace 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan at Cabul. The 


grates are adapted for wood fuel. 
* * * 


The members of the Master Builders’ As- 
sociation at Bloemfontein refused to tender 
for the new Government offices unless they 
were supplied with bills of quantities, and 
were supported in this attitude by the asso- 
ciations in other parts of the country. The 
Orange River Colony Government has now 
conceded the request, and it is probable the 
undertaking will soon be commenced. 


= sd = 
Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I:Mech.E., etc., delivers this evening, be- 
fore the Association of Engineers-in-Charge, 
at St. Bride’s Institute, his presidential ad- 
dress, the subject being ‘‘Standardisation.” 
x FX 
The Sheffield Corporation’s tunnel through 
the Bamford hills for bringing water from 
the Derwent Valley into the city has just 
been completed. It is 4 1-3 miles long, is 
the longest tunnel of its kind: in the United 
Kingdom, and has taken over five years to 
construct. During the progress of the work 
the tunnel has been ventilated by electric 
fans, and all the material has been drawn 
out by electrically hauled trucks. 


eT eee 

The Newbiggin Colliery Co., Ltd., New- 
biggin-by-the-Sea, Northumberland, have re- 
cently placed an order for a complete plant for 
the erection of 602 miners’ houses, with the 
(U.K.) Winget Concrete Machine Co., Ltd., 
Star Buildings, Northumberland Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

* * # 

The paragraph on p. 274 of last week’s 
issue relating to Messrs. Arthur L. Gibson’s. 
announcement of the completion of their new 
Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twicken- 
ham, and that all future orders for Kinnear 
patent steel rolling shutters will be filled 
from that address, was in error in stating 
that correspondence should be sent to the 
firm’s old address. Owing to the rapid de- 
velopment of business, the firm have found 
it necessary to remove their offices and ware- 
house to the works at Twickenham, as it be- 
came apparent that the concentration of all 
departments at one address would tend to the 
more efficient conduct of the business. All 
communications should therefore be addressed 
to Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twicken- 
ham. 
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October 13, 1909. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 


CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION. 


(MONTHLY.) 


Re ee nee eee a aa eae era 


Some interesting particulars 
have lately been given con- 
cerning the cement ‘grout 
used extensively for injec- 
tion into the masonry of the tunnels on the 
Metropolitan Railway in Paris. The Seine 
sand is rather coarse grained, and it was not 
found possible to make grout with it in the 
desired proportions of two parts of sand to 
one of cement, and use it with pumps or the 
Greathead injector. In fact, the proportions 
had to be reversed, two parts of cement being 
used to one of sand before it was possible 
to use it in this manner. Accordingly Miz. 
Buignet, one of the assistant engineers, car- 
ried out a series of experiments with various 
sands, finding the fine-grained Clamart sand 
(specific gravity about 1.14) the most satis- 
factory. Using this sand, it was possible to 
get any desired proportion, and a mixture of 
sifted sand and water could be injected. Ex- 
periments were made with a tube formed of 
planks filled with pebbles and coarse gravel. 
The Clamart sand grout penetrated and gave 
perfect cohesion for a distance of 23ft., while 
the Seine sand grout only penetrated to a 
depth of 2.3ft. from the opening. In the mix- 
ing 132 gallons of water were used per metric 
ton of the mixtures. 


Cement 
Grout. 


In the standard notation of 


External the Concrete Institute we can 
and Internai se the following formula for 
Pressure. 


the calculation of the resist- 
ance of a pipe to internal pressure. This for- 
mula applies to a strip of width b, and con- 
forms generally to the methods adopted by 
the Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete 
appointed by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the regulations of the German 
Government, and the by-laws of many cities 
in the United States. 


t. 

where Ar=area of steel in tension. 
p=unit pressure on sides, 
b=width of. strip considered, 
d=internal diameter, 
t=safe unit jstress in steel. 

If the construction carries water— 
p=o.215 H, where H=head of water in 
feet. 

The area Ar obtained from the formula is 

distributed in the form of hoops or spirals. 

The thickness of the shell is determined by 
practical considerations ; for pipes up to gins. 
diameter it is usually 1%in. to 2ins., and up 
to 3ins. beyond that diameter. Very often 
the thickness of large sewers is 6ins. and 
more, while reservoirs and Silo bins usually 
taper from qins. at the top increasing by rin. 
for every toft. of depth. 

To determine the area of longitudinal bars 
the portion of the shell between hoopings 
should bé considered as a beam fixed at the 
ends, the bending moment it has to resist 
being M=,), w 1., the concrete over the hoop- 
ings being in compression at the exterior of 
the shell and in tension in the interior, 
whereas the opposite takes place at the cen- 
tre of the span between hoopings. The lat- 
ter should be embedded at the centre as 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. As the shell is 


curved, gins. or 6ins. is a better unit to adopt | 


Fig. 1. 
£ DIAGRAMS 


Longitudinal section. 


ILLUSTRATING FORMULA FOR EXTERNAL AND 


.the immediate vicinity of foundations. 


for the width of the strip, as r2ins. is, as a 
rule, too great for close calculation. 
If Ar, = area of longtitudinal reinforcements, 


Ar At, 
= —__ —— dr, = ——_ 
cordate i ob & dy) 
where r, and ry are the ratios of reinforce - 


ment related to the effective thickness of the 
inside and outside respectively, i.e.—inside 
and outside longitudinals. 
Therefore r, bh (t—x)=r bxh 
orr, (t—x)=f2 x. 
h is already determined by the thickness 
having been settled by practical considera- 


tions, and = is also known, so that from an 


inspection of = diagrams for slabs and rect- 


angular beams, we are able to obtain by trial 
and error values forr,, and rm to satisfy the 
above equation and so determine the area of 
reinforcement for inside or outside, the 
greater value thus found being adopted. 

It is necessary when pipes are moulded 
singly and are subject to handling, to in- 
crease the size of the bars as determined by 
the forgoing calculations. 

When required to resist external pressure 
the pipe with its reinforcements is treated as 
a column under compression by the usual 
method, obtaining W by the formula W= 
% pd., where p =the unit pressure on sides 
and. d=the external diameter. Treating the 
problem as for columns we haves—- 

c [A + (m—1) Ac] = 4 pd. 

Where C=compressive stress intensity, 
m=modular ratio of the elastic moduli of 
steel concrete, A=area of section and Ac is 
the area of steel. 


A. — 
Th on Ag = 


where A, is the sectional area of hooping in 
a length 1 of the pipe and d, the thickness 
of the shell. : 
A =ld, m=15 and c=500 therefore we 
obtain—5oo | ds (1-+14 r) = p.d. 
in which only d, and r are unknown. If 
either of these is assumed we can obtain the 


other. 


In this case, however, r= rid 


With the ever-increasing 
Electrolysis in electrification of tramways 


Reinforced = and railways, and the tend- 
Concrete. = ency to place more and 
more electric cables of all sorts be- 


neath ground, the phenomena of . electro- 
lysis demand the closest attention, not. 
only from engineers, but from builders. For 
it may affect the sanitary work, the water, 
drainage, and gas pipes of cast-iron and 
lead, and so give rise to troubles inside or in 
But 
what concerns us most is its influence on 
the steadily advancing practice of reinforced 
concrete construction. Anything likely to 
militate against this progress deserves,garnest 
study, with a view to devisingameans of 
protection. Hitherto observations have been 
mainly directed to the action of eléctrolysis 


‘on the metal skeleton, and it has been freely 


argued that if the covering of concrete is 
good and sufficiently thick, the reinforcement 
is adequately protected ‘against the attack of 
possible stray currents from adjacent earth- 


<3 


Fig. 2. Cross Section. 


INTERNAL PRESSURE. 


ings of rails or out-of-order cables. Recent 
experiments, however, rudely disturb this 
comforting view. True enough, good work 
—that is, well mixed concrete, used with 
sufficient lavishness and thoroughly tamped, 
offers a greater resistance to ‘currents of 
feeble amperage, but after all it merely 
seems a question of time. Mr. A. S. Langs- 
dorf was recently telling the Engineers’ Club 
of St. Louis about his own and other people’s 
experiments in this matter. Mire A coject. 
Knudson embedded two-inch iron pipes for a 
depth of eight inches in concrete cylinders, 
formed of a mixture of equcl parts Portland 
cement and sand, closing the bottom of the 
pipe with a water-tight plug. The protective 
coat of concrete was about four inches. 
These cylinders, also duly seasoned, were 


_ placed in tanks of pure water, the open ends 


not been submerged. Then ‘one of the 
cylinders was subjected to the influence of a 
constant current of one-tenth ampere from a 
storage battery kept going continuously for 
thirty days, the current entering through the 
pipe and leaving through the concrete.. The 
other cylinder was left undisturbed in its 
bath. Other experiments were tried with. sea- 
water baths. In all cases it was found that 
where no electrolytic action took place the 
concrete protected the pipe, which remained 
quite bright.. But wherever electricity was at 
work the pipes were attacked. Not only so, 
however, but it was found that the concrete 
itself had undergone deterioration. The 
cylinders were badly cracked, and the cracks 
lined with rust. Still more ominous, the con- 
crete had become crumbly, disintegrating 
easily. The cracks were chiefly radial, and 
it may be, as Mr. Lansdorf suggests, that 
they were caused by the rust, which, having 
a less density and greater volume than the 
concrete or iron, and being loose, gave rise 
to a movement of expansion, and consequent 
fracture. This, however, does not account for 
the softening of the whole mass. In Mr. 
Lansdorf’s own experiments he used twelve 
specimens, .consisting of 144in. iron pipe, 
embedded for gins. in a 1:3:5 concrete 
(good cement, *fine sand, and crushed lime- 
stone), made rather wet and soundly tamped. 
The protecting coat had a uniform thickness 
of 2ins. These cylinders were allowed to 
mature for fifty days, and were then placed 
in wooden blocks in six-gallon earthenware 
jars, filled with pure water, rin. of the cylin- 
ders appearing above the water. Eleven of 
these cylinders were connected in series, and 
a current of 0.05 ampere passed through 
them without interruption for seventy days. 
Each week one cylinder was removed and 
broken open, and the pipes cleaned and re- 
weighed. It was found that in all cases 
there was considerabte*loss, except in the 
cylinder not subjected to electrical influence. 
In a second serfes of experiments, again 
twelve cylinders were used, but the duration 
was reduced to 33 days, and the amperage 
increased to 0.2. Here corrosion was more 
‘ Fu - - 

rapid. “Radial cracking was present in all 
cases, and so, too, was the general softening 
of the concrete, though in a less marked de- 
gree than in Mr. Kundson’s experiments. 
It would appear, therefore, that the elec- 
trolytic action affects the concrete itself 
directly, and usually indirectly, owing to the 
corrosion of the metal skeleton. But the 
quality of the concrete evidently has an in- 
fluence, and it seems quite possible that the 
admixture of waterproofing material to the 
concrete for foundations would provide the 
additional protection required. Or, again, 
possibly an outside rendering with a hard 
cement, drying with a glazed surface, as 
with Parian cement, would give us what we 
want. At all events, experimentation along 
these lines should be persevered in. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 
PILES. 


(Concluded from page 211, No. 762.) 


Figs. 1, 2, and 3, shows examples of Con- 
sidére piling. These views relate to a rein- 
forced concrete jetty head, in 4sft. of water, 
at .Thames Haven, .for the London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd. The jetty 
head is 136ft. long by 32ft. wide, and stands 
soft. from deck to river bed. Fig. 1 shows 
a group of piles reinforced with the spiralled 
hooping rods on the Considére system, which 
were driven in place without any helmet or 
dolly. These piles formed the basis of main 
piers°or columns which were made by cast- 
ing concrete in the cylinders dropped over 
them around the piles, and the other rein- 
forcing rods shown in the view. The final 
completed structures with the sheeting re- 
moved is shown in Fig. 2, and Fig. 3 is 
another view of the structure. These views 
show the adaptability of reinforc-d concrete 
piles to difficult circumstances, and the man- 
ner in which they can be united and streng- 
thened. An interesting fact to record in this 
connection is that the original structure, 
which this work replaced, was carried away 
by the collision of a steamer. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show some reinforced con- 
crete piles, used in the United States, of a 
very simple form, which were put in place 
by simply churning them down into position 
by means of a water jet of the form shown 
in Fig. 6, which directed a stream of water 
at the foot of the pile. This method seemed 
to be sufficiently satisfactory, and the piles 
were put in place, whereas by the method 
of driving the gravel could hardly be pene- 
trated, it taking about four days to drive one 
pile in the ordinary manner. 

Another interesting application of rein- 
forced concrete is in the protection of exist- 
ing timber piling, and also for the armour- 
ing of timber piles newly driven. Where 
timber piles have been driven in water in- 
fested by the teredo, even when protected 
by creosote or similar means, they rapidly 
decay. The means of protection that have 
been devised consist of cylinders of concrete 
dropped round these timber piles. One of 
the most practical forms is ‘‘The Ideal,” de- 
vised by Cooper Poole, engineer of South- 
ampton, in the way illustrated in Figs. 7 and 8. 
The system is worked by the Cubitt Concrete 
Construction Company, and will be seen to 
consist of square slabs with projections, which 
dovetail one into the other, and are keyed 


FIG. 2.-REINFORCEMENT FOR CONSIDERE PILES AT JETTY HEAD, -THAMES HAVEN. 


together by means of steel rods dropped 
through holes in these inter-locking projec- 
tions. Where the timber piles have been 
eaten away they are filled up with concrete 
poured inside these casings of slabs. 

Fig. 9 shows another kind of pile, in which 
complete cylinders in the nature of pipes are 
dropped over the timber piles. Another form 
has half-cylinders clamped together. Fig. 10 
shows how some timber piles have been pro- 
tected by concrete, this design being for the 
pier construction adopted by the City Har- 
bour Commission of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. The piles were driven in clusters of 
three and sawn off twelve, sixteen, and 
eighteen feet below the water level. _ After 
the piles were driven, wooden stave cylinders 
of 3in. planks were placed over these and 
driven 1oft. or 12ft. into the mud. These 
cylinders were then sealed at the bottom and 
pumped out, after which a cylinder of 16 
gauge expanded metal 6ins. less in diameter 
was set inside, and the remaining space filled 


err 


FIG. I.—REINFORCED CONCRETE PILING, CONSIDERE SYSTEM, JETTY HéEAD, 
THAMES HAVEN. 


with concrete. The wooden stave sheeting 
would, of course, be destroyed by the teredo, 
but the concrete armoured piles render the 
main structure permanent. 
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FIG. 9.—REINFORCED CONCRETE ARMOURING 
FOR TIMBER PILES, COCKLE CREEK BRIDGE, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


SUIS 


FIG) 10.—REINFORCED CONCRETE ARMOURING 
FOR TIMBER PILES, WHARF CONSTRUCTION, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A CONCRETE INDUSTRIAL 
VILLAGE. 


The industrial village of Mineville, on the 
eastern slope of the Adirondack mountains 
has come into existence in proximity to the 
extensive iron ore mines and separating plant 
of Witherbee, Sherman and Co., in whose 
employment almost all the inhabitants are 

| engaged. The settlement formerly consisted 
almost entirely of wooden buildings, as the 
company owns thousands of acres of timber 
land near the mines, and lumber was until 
| recently the cheapest of materials. About six 
years ago Mr. S. Norton, the general man- 
ager for the firm, began experimenting with 
concrete blocks as a substitute for lumber, 
and so successful were the original experi- 
ments that now nearly all the important 
buildings on the company’s property are built 
of concrete, and about fifty workmen’s houses 
have been built of the same material, while 
more are in process of construction. Mr. 
Norton was formerly connected with a 
cement manufacturing company, and had 
| learned the great advantages of good concrete 
| construction. His faith in the material has 
been amply justified by the results at Mine- 
ville. 

One of the factors that led to this exten- 
sive use of concrete was the possession by 
the company of a very superior aggregate 
in the shape of the “‘tailings’’ or residue left 


FIG. .3.—REINFORCED CONCRETE PILING, CONSICERE SYSTEM AT JETTY HEAD, 
THAMES HAVEN. 
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FIG. 6,—ARRANGEMENT OF WATER JET 
FIG. 4,—REINFORCED CONCRETE PILES DRIVEN BY WATER JET. FOR DRIVING PILES. 


FIG. 5, REINFORCED CONCRETE PILES, DRIVEN BY WATER JET. 
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after the separation of the ore. An immense 
heap of these tailings gives a seemingly in- 
exhaustible supply of aggregate, and tests 
have proved that cement mixed with the 
run of tailings in the proportion of 1 to 5§ 
produces a very superior concrete block with- 
out the addition of sand or gravel. G. B. 
Dixon, chief chemist of the Glens Falls Port- 
land Cement Co., tested briquettes made of 
one part “Iron Clad” Portland cement and 
three parts ore tailings, and found that after 
+ days they stood a tensile strain of 341lbs. 
to the square inch, and after 28 days they 
withstood 4solbs. to the inch.  Briquettes 
made one part cement and three parts sand 
showed only about half the above strength. 
Tests have also been made, using a mixture 
of x of cement, 4.4 tailings and 9.42 broken 
stone, or 13.82 parts stone and tailings to 1 
of cement. With this mixture the following 
crushing strength per square inch was de- 
veloped: 30 days 1,o1olb., 60 days 1,273Ib., 
go days 1,428lb., 120 days 1,378lb., 150 days 
1,653lb., 180 days 1,686lb. 

The company will build no more per- 
manent structures of wood, ard as the exist- 
ing wooden buildings are replaced from time 
to time with concrete, Mineville will pre- 
sent the spectacle of a village built entirely 
of concrete in the midst of thousands of 
acres of timber land. 

The company operates its own plant for 
manufacturing concrete blocks and cement 
bricks. Blocks are made from the run of 
tailings, one part cement to 5 of tailings. 
Bricks are made 1 to 3, the tailings being 
screened. Blocks are cured one week be- 
fore using, being stacked under a shed and 
moistened by a rotary spray. The capacity 
of the plant is 300 blocks 8in. x §in. x 20in. 
per day with five men. 

The first cost of the concrete block work- 
men’s houses built by the company is about 
the same as with lumber, but with the de 
creased cost of maintenance they are far 
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VIEW OF TIMBER PILES, 


FIG. 8. 


VIEW 


OF THE PILES FOR THE ROYAL PIER, SOUTHAMPTON, 
IDEAL SLABS. 


ine 


ROYAL PIER, SOUTHAMPTON, BEFORE BEING REPAIRED. 


PROTECTED WITH 


cheaper in the end. All block walls are 
firred with an inch strip of wood lath, and 
no trouble is experienced from moisture. The 
houses are warm and comfortable during the 
severe Adirondack winters, some of the 
smaller ones being heated only by the family 
cook-stove. The houses are built to rent on 
the basis of $1.00 per room per month. 

Around the office building at Mineville the 
company has built a driveway 6ooft. long, 
r4ft. wide, and sin. deep, using a mixture of 
12%parts ore tailings to 1 of cement on the 
average. 


ADHESION OF STEEL TO 
CONCRETE. 


Some important tests to determine the ad- 
hesion of steel to concrete have been re- 
cently carried out at the Vienna Museum of 
Technology, and the results have now been 
made public. The tests were made with 
8-in. cubes of concrete, in which were em- 
bedded round steel rods, about 34in. in dia- 
meter, passing through the centre of each 
block in the direction in which the materials 
were stamped in. the mould. The concrete 
was mixed with four different proportions of 
cement to aggregates, and the rods were 
drawn six weeks after the blocks were made. 
The mean adhesive strength in lbs. per sq. 
inch in the four mixtures was found to be as 
follows :—(a) 447.9, (b) 600.2, (c) 645.7, and 
(d) 655.7. The cubes were not injured in 
any way by the withdrawal of the rods, and 
no cement remained attached to the rods. 
The tests showed that a fat concrete did not 
greatly increase the adhesive strength, as by 
trebling the amount of cement the increased 
adhesive strength was under 50 per cent. 
Similar cubes tested for crushing strength 
seven months after moulding showed results 
in lbs. per sq. inch as follows :—(a) 1,052, 
(b) 1,450, (c) 1,834, (di 2,176. The (a) mix- 
ture was 1 to 12, (b) 1 to 8, (c) 1 to 6, and (d} 
1 to 4 in each case. 
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Tests of the Effects of the Shear Stress in 
Beams of Re-inforced Concrete. 

Professor E. Morsch, of the Zurich Poly- 
technic, has made some very interesting tests 
on reinforced concrete beams constructed 
according to designs which he furnished the 
firm of Messrs. Wyass and Freytag of 
Neustad; the object of these tests was to 
establish the truth of the so-called German 
method of calculation for the shear resist- 
ance and for the adhesion between iron and 
concrete. 

The result of these tests was made known 
at a conference held by Professor Morsch at 
the Society of Engineers and Architects in 
Zurich, and we give a summary of these 
interesting experiments, together with the 
tabular statement of the results that were re- 
corded. 7 

According to Professor Morsch, the trial 
beams were to be constructed in such a man- 
ner as to immediately exhibit the effect of 
bending strain. This was obtained by using 
rather short beams. In order to obtain a 
convenient system of loading, and at the 
same time to prevent the development of 
secondary torsional strains, every piece which 
was to be tested was constructed as a pair 
of beams placed side by side united by a 
large horiontal top flange or table placed 
across them. The composition of the con- 
crete was the normal one of 1 to 4%—aged 
at time of testing about three months. The 
section of steel in the middle was the same 
in all the beams; the sides were painted in 
white so as to show up the smallest cracks. 

The tests with the 12 beams were divided 
into 3 groups according to the load; six 
beams had evenly distributed loads, three had 
two loads concentrated at third-points of the 
length and three had the load concentrated 
in the middle. (Tables 1 to 12.) 

The “German method” of calculation sup- 
poses that the steel reinforcement of the ex- 
tended part resists the internal horizontal 
tensile force without any strain of the con- 
crete. However, as long as the steel adheres 
to the concrete the difference between the 
strains must be transmitted by the concrete 
of the main body to the compressed. part. 
According to this hypothesis, there are con- 
stant horizontal and vertical shear strains 
in the whole height of the beams even to 
the neutral axis, and these strains produce 
principal tensile stresses ro of equal inten- 
sity and at an angle. of 45 degrees. As 
the resistance of the concrete to tension is 
less than that to compression and shear, it 
follows that a body pulled in such a way 
must crack in a direction normal to the 
principal stresses. Tests made on cylindrical 
bodies strained by torsion confirm this de- 
duction, inasmuch as the rupture always 
follows a diagonal helicoidal surface of 45 
degrees. From this it is to be gathered that 
the steel reinforcements should be placed at 
a corresponding angle of 45 degrees to these 
strains. The tests have shown that this 
method of placing the steel is the safest. 

The dimensions of the beams which were 
tested and their reinforcements and the es- 
sential results are summarised in the fol- 
lowing table. The cracks which lead to rup- 
ture are shown in heavy black lines in the 
illustrations; cracks occurring during the 
loading are marked, as also superficial cracks. 
In the table the tension at failure is recorded 
in black type. 


Ist Group. Evenly Distributed Loading. 

The Beams I., II, and III. are reinforced 
with straight bars; one half has a row of 
stirrups, but théré are none in the other 
half. The Beam II. differs from I. by the 
vertical rib being double the size. Beam IV. 
differs from Beam I. by the fact that instead 
of round bars there are mechanical bond 
bars which are greatly used in America and 
which many engineers in Italy have recom- 
mended. In the bars used in this case, the 
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section of the bar, at the flattened portion, 
amount to 2.04 cm2, while the round part 
had a section of 2.54 cm 2. 

In Beams IV., V. and VI., the reinforcing 
bars were bent up and especially in Beams 
IV. and VI., near the two ends at an angle 
of 45 degrees, and in Beam V. at a lesser 
angle like what is usually done to the steel 
reinforcement in ordinary reinforced beams. 
By @f =1,000 an actual load of 11.5 tons 
is obtained, calculated according to ‘‘the 
German method” in all the beams, with the 
exception of III. In all the beams, except 
II., large cracks were found in the middle 
before the whole of this load was applied. 
The cracks which were short and small at 
first, got larger with the increase of the 
load. 

Beam I. Besides the small cracks a 
diagonal crack, commencing above and ex- 
tending by degrees to the bent end in the 
part of the reinforcement not provided with 
stirrups, became visible when the load was 
15 tons. By increasing the load, the crack 
became horizontal extending over the bar to- 
wards the support; at the same time the iron 
bars bent downwards very much. At 25.7 
tons the adhesion between the steel and con- 
crete was completely destroyed at the sup- 
port, so that the resistance of the steel was 
not transmitted to the concrete which the 
bend at the end of the rod is designed to 
afford. At this point the cracks got larger, 
the bend at the end curved upwards break- 
ing up the concrete and causing immediate 
rupture. 


Beam II. In this larger beam, the first 
cracks became visible much sooner than in 
No. I. At a load of 30 tons, two diagonal 
cracks were noticed, the left one extending 
upwards towards the right hand along the 
top flange, while the other extended down- 
wards towards the left along the bar up to 
the load of 4o tons. At this load, rupture 
resulted from the general increase in the 
size of the cracks and the adhesion of the 
steel to the concrete having been overcome 
at the support. These two tests contradict 
the hypothesis that the diagonal cracks are 
observed as soon as the resistance of the 
adhesion between the steel and the concrete 
is overcome. At the beginning of the crack- 
ing, the adhesion required between the steel 
and concrete was double in the second beam 
to what it was in the first ; instead the values 
TO 7.4 kg/cm2 are corresponding, and hence 
the shear stress should be taken as the cause 
of the cracks. The fact that the steel be- 
comes disconnected from the concrete is not 


_ the cause but rather the consequence of the 


diagonal cracks. There are no more oblique 
tensile forces throughout the cracks and the 
superficial forces which are at first hori- 
zontal become diagonal converging to pre- 
serve equilibrium towards a point of the 
transverse force, 

Besides the horizontal forces, there are 
other vertical components of the stresses 
above and below the supports. The part of 
the beam on the left pushes the compressed 
area of the right portion of the beam upwards 
and the part of the beam on the right pushes 
the area of the left part downwards. In the 
immediate vicinity of the cracks there is, 
however, a tendency in the right portion 


First Tensile Commencement of the Diagonal Cracks which Period of Rupture. : 
Beam. Crack: lead to Rupture, (The bolder Figures indicate point of 
Tes ‘ Soles baw kta Rupture.) 
| To At the | | 
N Load. | of Load. | of rr |foAt the dof top| Load. | 7 of rr To 
, Supports 
| the Cracks, | 
Tons. jkg./em.*| Tons. jkg./em.* kg./em.* kg./cm.*!} kg./cm.% Tons. kg./em*)kg./cm? kg./cm?)kg. cm* 
Lig 7.0 668 15 1260 | 8.65 10.5 7.4 25'7 38:0 2060 13°9 169 
Il 13.7 1200 30 2410 | 16.5 100 oe 40°? 58'0 3150 21.2 12°9 
Ill 5. 710 13 1370 | 7.25 9.3 0 19°5 28°0 1960 Io°3 | 13°2 
IV 9.0 810 33 2570 | 53.5 21.7 d 42°0 62°0 3260 67°0 270 
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VII 5 862 4°0 650 8420 | 63°0 | 22° 
VIIl ae 648 9.8 TITS wee TO: 7 10.7 Ne a Be 2450 | 22°8 33°8 
IX 5.9 735 14.5 1580 | 15,0 19.9 9.0 25'6 52°2 2690 24°8 17-7 
Xx 7.5 1240 27°0 (77°5) 4050 | 50°7 ) x8 
| 3880 | 
XI 6.0 1045 26'0 (83°c) | 4000 2SSEOM? (Ea 
| | 3800 | 
XII 55 940 26°0 | (74°6) | 3900 | 49°O |V17'5 
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to pull away the compressed flange, and in 
the left part the tendency instead is to pull 
away the steel of the lower part from the 
ribs. Thus the horizontal lengthening of the 
diagonal cracks is observed in the upper 
part towards the right, and in the lower part 
towards the left. The greater amount of 
fracture obtained in No. II. compared with 
Beam I. is explained by the fact that the 
crook at the end is secured in a better man- 
ner in the wider ribs. 

The rupture being always noticed on 
the portion without stirrups, it follows 
that these act favourably on the resistance 
of the system. Above all, these stirrups re- 
sist the tensile forces by easing the oblique 
tension so as to delay the appearance of 
the diagonal cracks; besides they oppose 
the separation between the compressed flange 
and the ribs. 

The same effect as is 
test could, however, be gained by bending 
up the bars forming the principal reinforce- 
ment; in this case only an entirely secondary 
part of the stirrups remains, which is not 
worth troubling about in calculating the re- 
sistance. Such stirrups must always, how- 
ever, be taken into account in calculating 
the effective strains in respect to their re- 
sisting the tensile forces due to certain 
secondary external actions; the hypothesis. 
that the stirrups resist the shear forces is 
inadmissible. 

The fact that the diagonal cracks are pro- 
duced at a certain distance from the sup-. 
port is explained by the second fact that 
vertical stresses are produced over the sup- 
ports by compression between the fibres of 
the beams, which act in easing the principal 
tensile strains; besides it must be noted that 
in the vicinity of the supports cracks due: 
to the forces of traction are not formed in 
the concrete. The consequence of this is 
that the calculated value of vo is really ob- 
tained only in the neutral axis; this is less 
towards the bottom, and hence the lower 
parts of the section ease the upper parts. 


(To be_concluded.) 


shown by the last 


SMOKE AND REINFORCED CONCRETE, 


Considerably more than a year ago, the 
Austrian Government entrusted Professor J. 
Klaudy, of Vienna, with the task of deter- 
mining whether smoke penetrated reinforced 
concrete structures, and if so, with what re- 
sult. The inquiry was induced owing to the 
increased presence of corroding coal smoke 
in the atmosphere, which is found to be at- 
tacking both iron and stone. Professor 
Klaudy made an exhaustive study of all 
available buildings, some of which are over 
twenty years old. He found that smoke does 
not permeate well-made cement concrete, but 
that in almost all instances it does manage 
to make its way into concrete masses by any 
of the tiniest fissues. A smooth outer coat- 
ing of fine cement, therefore, seems necessary 
as a protection. But the matter is not of 
great importance, for so far as Professor 
Klaudy’s investigations went, it was evident 
that smoke does not have a destructive effect 
on either iron or steel, if the reinforcement 
is properly imbedded in well-made concrete. 
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Beams with uniformly distributed loads. 


‘ Figs. 1 to 6.—First Group: 
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Figs. 7 to 9.—Second group. ‘Beams with two concentrated loads. 
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Views and Reviews. 


“ Portland Cement.’’* it 

We are glad to welcome the second edition 
of this valuable book, written by Mr. A. C. 
Davis, F.C.S., who, by-the-way, is Manag- 
ing Director of the Saxon Portland Cement 
Company, Ltd, of Cambridge, and some as- 
sociated undertakings. 
mentioning because it emphasises the fact 
that Mr.» Davis writes with the fullest quali- 
fications as to practical experience as well as 
theoretical knowledge of the subject; he 
writes as a manufacturer as well as a critic, 
and this book is stamped by. professional 
knowledge not only of the scientific aspect, 
but also of the commercial aspect of the sub- 
ject. The book is a most valuable treatise, 
and all those interested in the subject should 
undoubtedly possess a copy. . The mere 
enumeration of its contents shows how thor- 
oughly the subject is treated. After an in- 
troduction and the definition and description of 
the invention of Portland Cement, Mr. Davis 
goes on to write of raw materials, their grind- 
ing and mixing, and their estimation and 
analysis, followed by a chapter on the burn- 
ing or calcining of the raw materials, then 
the grinding of the clinker, followed by the 
chemical testing, sampling, and commercial 
testing ; then he adds information with regard 
to the fineness and sieving, specific gravity, 
setting, contraction and expansion, tensile 
compression and transverse tests, and con- 
cludes the volume with three appendices, one 
containing the British, American, German, 
and French Standard specifications of Port- 
land cement, the second containing useful 
tables, metric equivalents, etc., and the third 
a list of the manufacturers in England and 
Wales, with their approximate weekly ton- 
nage output in 1907. The last mentioned is 
perhaps one of the most valuable features 
of the work. Read in conjunction with a map 
included in the front of the work showing 
the location of cement factories in England, 
Wales and Scotland., it enables the buyer 
of cement to know where to go for his ma- 
terials. 

The importance of the cement industry is 
shown by statistics of production. It is 
estimated that the total quantity of cement 
produced by the world in each year is from 
thirteen to fourteen million tons; of this 
quantity 314 million tons is produced in Ger- 
many, 2% million tons in England, 600,000 
tons in France, nearly 500,000 tons in Russia, 
250,000 tons in Belgium, and a total of 
400,000 to 500,000 tons in Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Sweden and Norway, Roumania, and 
Italy. The United States produces at least 
§ million tons, and Canada 260,000 tons. 
These statistics, which Mr. Davis gives, are 
interesting, and show clearly how the United 
States stands foremost as a producer of Port- 
land cement, while Germany is also a good 
deal ahead of England. America does not to 
any great extent compete with us for the ex- 
port trade, but Germany does, and it is to 
be hoped that our manufacturers are holding 
their own; they should be able to do so from 
what we have seen of their capacity. The 
modern English manufacturer possesses a 
good plant as anywhere abroad, and knows 
as much of the best and cheapest methods of 
producing cement as anybody, while the 
natural resources of England for the produc- 
tion of cement are about as good as those of 
any other country. 

In the foregoing statistics we do not know 
whether the quantity of natural Portland 
cement produced in Belgium is included, 
though we presume it is, in which case it is 
obvious that the great amount of agitation 
that has taken place in reference to the use 
of natural cement in this country in substi- 
tution for Portland cement has been rather 
overdone and somewhat magnified the im- 
portance of the subject. It is right that the 
consumer should be put on his guard, but 
one would think from the excitement that 
has been caused, there was a very large ton- 
nage of cement exported from Belgium, 
pee} Ole 8 ede et aie ae ile terme) 


* “Portland Cement,” by A. C. Davis, FF. Groce 
A.M.L.C.E., etc... Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. London, Woodford, Fawcett and Co., South- 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. rss. net. 
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whereas the total quantity produced seems 
hardly sufficient to cope with the internal 
trade alone, if Mr. Davis’s figures are cor- 
rect. 

One great feature of Mr. Davis’s book is 


‘that he does not deal solely with one process 


of manufacture, but with all. Mr. Davis has 
had experience as a manufacturer of cement 
by the wet and dry process, and he can 
therefore speak without really being biassed 
in any one direction. The-fact that he has 
had this experience means that we must re- 
gard his critical remarks upon the various 
methods with great attention, and give them 
great weight. He is quite rightly entitled to 
have his preferences. A good cement can be 
manufactured by any of the processes, and 
doubtless the cost of production is dependent 
upon many factors, so that we cannot draw 
any hard and fast line as to which is the 
most economical method, that depending 
upon the locality and the nature and quality 
of raw material available and cost of work- 
ing same. 

The rotatory kiln has been introduced into 
this country chiefly because of its perfection 
and success in the United States. It is 
claimed by one school of manufacturers as 
the best, but from Mr. Davis’s very clear 
summary of the various processes and means 
of manufacture it appears that the Schneider 
continuous kiln offers a means of manufac- 
turing cement as uniform and reliable as 
that produced by the continuous rotatory 
kiln process, and in many cases seems to offer 
advantages on the score of cheapness of pro- 
duction, which may possibly account for the 
low prices at which cement can be obtained 
from manufacturers who have adopted this 
process of manufacture, though here again 
we ought not to come to any final conclusion, 
for the financial position of the manufacturers 
—their capital and plant, and the deposits for 
raw material available—so greatly affect the 
situation.’ The rotatory kiln, when properly 
worked, seems to produce a cement of re- 
markably fine quality; indeed, the very best 
cement that has been produced up to the 
present, and that gives the highest results, 
is obtained from the rotatory kilns. Yet it is 
claimed that with the Schneider process as 
good cement can be obtained with the fixed 
kiln. To the user, then, it is solely a ques- 
tion of price. 

Mr. Davis describes in detail the process 
of manufacture by the rotatory kiln, and by 
the fixed kiln, and generally gives a short 
history of the stages through which the dif- 
ferent methods and appliances of manufacture 
have passed since their inception. His de- 
scription of the methods of testing Portland 
cement is very detailed and very well done. 
We regret that for so many years cement 
manufacturers and engineers should have 
placed so much importance upon tensile tests 
on cement. Really, it is very seldom that we 
ever require cement to develop tensile resist- 
ance ; we use it almost exclusively to develop 
compressive strength, and cement manufac- 
turers should have long ago improved their 
manufacture by the study of compression 
tests. We have heard many statements which 
we believe to be correct, that’ cement can be 
manufactured having a high tensile resist- 
ance, and yet giving very poor crushing 
strength. Such cement is very much inferior 
to other cements which, while they exhibit a 
very high crushing resistance, do not show up 
so well in the standard tests. If, however, 
cement has a high crushing resistance and 
just passes the other tests for soundness, in 
practice it will prove to be thoroughly satis- 
factory. We require cement to give us very 
great crushing strength ; we do not want it to 
expand nor do we want it to contract to any 
considerable extent, and we want it to re- 
main sound. That is the sum total of our 
practical requirements. Some cements 
badly manufactured show considerable ex- 
pansion, and occasionally work that has stood 
well has suddenly began to disintegrate after 
about two or three years. The cement manu- 
facturer of to-day is able generally to over- 
come such obstacles and to produce a very 
uniform and excellent product, but he does 
not always give sufficient attention to the de- 
velopment of high compressive strength. Mr. 
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Davis, while he deals extensively with tensile 
testing machines, does not deal at all ade- 
quately with compression tests. It should be 
noted that the proper form for a test piece 1s 
not a cube, but a parallelopiped whose height 
is one-and-a-half times the length of the side. 
This allows the material to shear normally. 

Reference is made to transverse tests, and 
the formula for the modulus of rupture 
usually included in text books is adopted. As 
a matter of fact, this formula is incorrect, as 
the results of tests show, and though trans- 
verse tests may be valuable taken in conjunc- 
tion with others, for'comparison one with 
another they are of very little value until we 
have determined the true relations of internal 
stresses in materials, and the relation of com- 
pressive, tensile and shear stresses of cement 
and concrete. : 

It is all very well to test cement in com- 
pression and tension, but the best and imost 
reliable tests are those on sand and cement 
cubes and briquettes; in fact, we would dis- 
card the neat cement tests altogether except 
for soundness. Then, again, in determining 
the value of cement we believe that tests 
ought to be conducted on blocks of concrete 
made with various standard aggregate, and 
not merely with Leighton Buzzard sand. 

We suggest to-Mr. Davis that in future 
editions a valuable feature of the work would 
be a collection of memoranda regarding the 
practical uses of cement, as, for instance, 
tables showing the weight of cement per cube 
foot, having the different finenesses of grind- 
ing under the general conditions of manufac- 
ture to-day, and the best figure to adopt as 
regards commercial cement; the quantities of 
mortar in various proportions: that dif- 
ferent quantities of cement will make; 
these proportions being reckoned by 
weight and by. measure, also practical 
memoranda regarding the quantities of con- 
crete when rammed in place, which result 
from various proportions and quantities of 
aggregate, sand and cement, etc., etc. Such 
information would be extremely valuable to 
the practical user of cement, but unfor- 
tunately nearly all the text books do not pro- 
vide sufficient information on the subject, 
and no reliable data are obtainable. How- 
ever, Mr. Davis has given a large amount 
of his store of knowledge in this book, which 
is bulky. We only hope that, in future edi- 
tions, he will help us with still more infor- 
mation. The book, notwithstanding its size, 
gives evidence of having been greatly abbre- 
viated ; and much more detail would be wel- 
comed by the reader The book would serve 
as the basis for a monumental work. 

Considering the manner in which Portland 
cement is increasing in importance in the 
building and engineering trades during the 
last decade, this book should find a wide 
circle of readers. Reinforced concrete is a 
new phase of the subject, and it is a method 
of construction which is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, so that more and more atten- 
tion is being attracted to the subject of Port- 
land cement; therefore, a book like this, 
written by an acknowledged expert and manu- 
facturer, who understands the commercial 
necessitities of the practical side of the sub- 
ject, is most valuable. 


“‘Reinforced Concrete in Europe.” 

The author of this book, Mr. A. L. Colby, 
was sent to Europe in 1908 by several of the 
largest American steel manufacturers to in- 
vestigate and report upon the applications of 
reinforced concrete in Europe. Reinforced 
concrete has made tremendous strides in the 
United States, and no doubt the subject has 
attracted the close interest of the steel manu- 
facturers of that country, and we can well 
understand the importance they attach to a 
thorough investigation of the conditions ap- 
pertaining to the applications of this new 
method of construction in its original home 
—Europe. The report that Mr. Colby sub- 
mitted to these prominent American Insti- 
tutes has now been printed in book form, 
and it forms a very valuable précis on the 
subject. : ; 

Mr. Colby’s report is very fairly written, 
and it may be described as a triumph for 
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of his quest we were inclined to think that, 
perhaps, the endeavour of the American 
steel firms was to work up a case against 
reinforced concrete. There have been many 
failures in the United States due to bad 
workmanship, but so have there also been 
failures in steel; the steel firms can no more 
point to reinforced concrete being more dan- 
gerous than steel-work than vice versa. Their 
position as advocates of steel construction 
versus reinforced concrete can be met with 
the reply that steelwork, fer se, did not pre- 
vent the gigantic disaster to the Quebec 
Bridge, nor did it render the Blackwall 
Island Bridge secure as at first designed and 
constructed. 

However, whatever may have been the in- 
tentions of those who sent Mr. Colby to 
Europe to investigate, he has dealt with the 
matter fairly, and he finds remarkable little 
evidence of failures in reinforced concrete 
construction, and his report practically ad- 
vertises the efficiency of reinforced concrete 
and is a great point in its favour. He found 
that not only was reinforced concrete a 
thoroughly satisfactory form of building as 
regards endurance, but he found, too, that 
there was no doubt as to the economy of 
reinforced concrete construction, even Over 
steelwork. He states that the saving was 
admitted on all hands to be phenomenal, and 
that as to actual percentage savings, state- 
ments varied from 10 to 30 per cent., and 
in one case 50 per cent. One instance was 
cited of a warehouse which had been en- 
tirely constructed in reinforced concrete at 
a cost of not more than that of the steel 
alone which would have been required if 
erected as a steel structure. 

Among other points affecting its economy, 
other than the saving in first cost, Mr. Colby 
refers to the following :— 


Superior fire-resisting qualities. 

Greater rapidity of construction. 

Increase of floor space. 

Decrease in cost of maintenance. 

Monolithic nature and freedom from 
shock and vibration. 

6. Decreased rate of insurance. 

The report abbreviates the opinions of 
authorities and official publication in re- 
spect to reinforced concrete that have ap- 
peared for many years past, and it forms a 
most valuable summary of all the regula- 
tions in various countries, reports of com- 
missions, etc., such as that of the Commit- 
tee of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

Mr. Colby says that though failures have 
occurred on the Continent, these have been 
due to the use of unsuitable materials and 
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ignorant or dishonest workmanship, and are 
less frequent than in America for the reason 
he gives, that the Government rules and the 
City Building By-laws governing the prin- 
ciples of designs in the erection of buildings, 
bridges, etc., are rigidly enforced, and thus 
prevent the erection of reinforced concrete 
structures by incompetent and unscrupulous 
contractors, such as those whose work has 
caused the collapse of a number of buildings 
in the United States. He says that this is 
particularly true in Prussia, Austria- 
Hungary, and France, and in Great Britain, 
he says that failures are much less frequent 
than five or more years ago, because this 
form of construction is now mainly entrusted 
to reliable firms. Mr. Colby states that after 
investigating all the failures abroad of 
which he could find any record, he was led 
to the conclusion that (1) the number of 
failures abroad have been very few in com- 
parison with the multitude and variety of 
structures erected since 1870; (2) that the 
failures almost invariably occur during con- 
struction ; (3)) that no accident or failure has 
been traced to any lack of durability or in- 
herent weakness in reinforced concrete con- 
struction. On the contrary, it has been 
definitely proved that the strength of con- 
crete increases with age up to three years 


| at least; (4) defective designs have caused a 


number of failures abroad, the usual errors 
being insufficient provision against shearing 
and insufficient dimensions in the design. 
But he adds, ignorance of the theories and 
principles involved is not an argument 
against this latest form of construction; (5) 
the use of unsuitable materials has been the 
cause of some failures. Cement and the ag- 
gregates should, therefore, be of good and 
uniform quality. The only failures traced 
to the metal reinforcement were cases of 
careless welding at critical points. Inade- 
quate centering and inferior quality timber- 
ing have also been responsible for failures, 
and the use of sea-water; (6) careless or in- 
experienced workmanship has resulted in 
some early failures; (7) failures have oc- 
curred by over--training and weakening by 
applying the test load before the concrete 
has had time to thoroughly harden, or by 
the early use of a floor, for instance, up to 
the maximum load for which it has been de- 
signed ; (8) a valuable property of reinforced 
concrete construction is that a finished 
properly designed structure gives ample 
warning before giving way. 

Far from thinking that the rivalry and 
commercial competition of specialist con- 
tractors might result possibly in undue 
cutting of the design and the taking of risks, 
Mr. Colby uses their institution in Europe as 

an argument in favour of sperior workman- 


ship, his contention being that competition - 


results in them giving careful attention to 
materials and workmanship, while the former 
practice of obtaining the designs from some 
specialist of high standing and then assign- 
ing the work to the lowest bidder in open 
competition is eliminated. This is an argu- 
ment that we have constantly used our- 
selves, and we are glad to see it backed by 
the opinion of a consulting engineer, who 
represents, if anything, those who are in- 
clined to be opposed to reinforced concrete. 
The latter system of construction is one that 


requires considerable knowledge, care, and , 


organisation, and we do not believe it will be 
an advantage, either on the score of economy 
or as regards efficiency, for reinforced con- 
crete to be designed by the engineering and 
architectural -professions generally. Such 
designs should be in the hands of specialists, 
and we believe that they always will be, be- 
cause the intricacies of reinforced concrete 
design are so considerable that the ordinary 
general practitioner cannot possibly hope to 
master them. There is every tendency in 
the direction of specialisation in this modern 
age, and it is unlikely that the specialists 
will be reduced in the future. Specialist 
firms however they may be railed against 
by a few professional men who are endeavour- 
ing to advertise themselves and seeking their 
own interests, deserve great praise for their 
enterprise, and the care and attention they 
have bestowed upon the development of rein- 
forced concrete in the past. Far from wish- 
ing to see the present methods of contracting, 
for reinforced concrete greatly altered and 
done away with, we believe it to be to the 
best interests of the public, and the architec- 
tural and engineering profession, for this 
system of entrusting work to specialist con- 
tractors to continue. We believe that only 
in that direction lies safety and economy. 

The book contains a very complete list of 
all the special systems upon the market in 
each of the different countries, with a short 
description of each, also list of the special 
kinds of reinforcements, summaries of 
Government regulations in each country, 
specifications for materials, list of foreign 
Government and private testing stations, 
technical institutions, etc., and a biblio- 
graphy of reinforced concrete and cement. 
The list of applications of reinforced con- 
crete contained in the front of the book is 
very considerable and very striking. It ap- 
pears to have been put to 88 separate pur- 
poses, and no doubt it would be possible to 
extend the list. 

The only criticism we have to offer upon 
the book is that in some cases the quotations 
from various sources are not quite correct, 
the punctuation being such as to somewhat 
alter the sense, while the translations from 
other languages into English are often in 
error, so as to make the paragraphs read 
entirely opposite to the sense of the original. 
But these errors will be obvious to the ex- 
pert, therefore are not so very important. 

We note that the number of foreign sys- 
tems is 144, and we are surprised to see that 
there are 22 systems of English origin, and 
13 other systems of foreign origin in use in 
England. Of the 22 English systems, six use 
special forms of bar for reinforcement, the 
other sixteen use rounds, squares, flat and 
standard structural shapes, while two of the 
16 use a patented stirrup or clip. Among 
the systems in use on the Continent there 
are 54 systems of German origin, 21 of 
French origin, six from Austria, and six 
from Italy. There are thus quite a multi- 
tude of systems, and in reading through the 
list one is drawn forcibly to the fact that the 
majority of the systems are very much alike, 
and that the ordinary system is not so much 
a novel method of doing the work, but the 
particular collection of methods and manner 
of working adopted by each specialist. There 
are thus as many ‘‘systems’” as there are 
specialists. 

“Reinforced Concrete im Europe,” by Albert 
Ladd Colby, M.Am.Soc.C.E., M.Am.Soc.M.E., etc. 
United States: The Chemical Publishing Co., 
Easton, Pa. London: Williams and Norgate, 14, 
aco Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Price 
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Federation News. 


— 


Northern Counties Federation. 


A quarterly meeting of the Board of Repre- 
sentatives of the Northern Counties Federa- 
tion was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Stockton- 
on-Tees, on Thursday, September 23, Mr. J. 
Davison presiding, when 36 representatives 
were present. { 

The minutes of the quarterly meeting of 
the Board held at South Shields on Thurs 
day, July 8th, were signed by the president 
as correct. 

The secretary gave a report upon the agree- 
ment for working rules with the N.A.O.P., 
which had now been signed by all parties. 

The recommendations passed by the Execu- 
tive Council with respect to the invitation 
to be extended to the National Federation 
to visit the Northern Counties in the summer 
of 1911 were considered, and it was resolved 
unanimously to adopt the recommendations. 

The Executive Council’s report upon the 
question of the uniformity of working hours 
on Teesside was received. That Association 
further reported that their negotiations with 
the operatives have proved fruitless owing 
to their refusing to increase the Hartlepool 
labourers’ wage by 4d. The amount proposed 
to be given to Middlesbrough and Stockton 
was at present 4d. below Hartlepool rate. 
Formal notice according to rule had _ sub- 
sequently been given the operatives for altera- 
tion to the working rules, and notice of %4 
per hour reduction of Hartlepool labourers, 
so as to place them on the same rate as 
Stockton and Middlesbrough. Counter 
notices had been received for advance of 
wages as follows: Hartlepool, Stockton and 
Middlesbrough labourers, %d. per hour; 
Hartlepool bricklayers, 1d. per hour ad- 
vance, and alteration of overtime rule and 
working hours. 

After considerable discussion on _ the 

matter, it was resolved unanimously, on the 
proposition of Mr. T. Wilkinson, seconded 
by Mr. W. M. Thompson, “‘that the consent 
of the Federation be given to the Teesside 
Association to give notice for the alteration 
of the working hours and reduction of the 
wages of the operatives within the area 
governed by the Association with the object 
of securing uniformity of working hours.” 
_ The resolution received from the National 
Federation asking the members to refrain 
from sending in priced schedules with their 
tenders was considered. It was pointed out 
that the effect of this resolution is in opera- 
tion in the Federation’s area. . After further 
discussion, it was unanimously resolved, on 
the proposition of Mr. Alex. Ross, ‘‘that a 
circular be drawn up and forwarded to each 
member of the Federation asking them to 
refrain from sending priced schedules in 
along with their tender, and to report any 
infringement to the secretary of the Federa- 
tion. 

With a view to collecting statistical infor- 
mation likely to be useful to the National 


| ing over the final certificate. 
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Federation generally, the Administrative 
Committee again issued forms requesting a 
return of the number of members in the 
respective associations, and also the number 
of men and apprentices employed in the 
various trades in June, 1909. The response 
made by the local associations was very in- 
complete, although frequent applications have 
been made, and the secretary complained of 
the slackness of members in affording infor- 
mation. 

The secretary’s attention had been drawn 
to a recent article which appeared in the 
“Builders’ Journal,’ and subsequent corres- 
pondence thereon, upon the question of 
Builders’ Locked-up Capital, dealing with the 
unduly protracted delay in payment and final 
settlement. It was pointed out that by the 
National form of contract provision is made 
for payments, and that contractors should 
insist upon strict adherence to its conditions. 


After further discussion, it was resolved ‘“‘to. | 


leave the matter in the hands of the secre- 
tary.” 

The National Conference of Secretaries to 
be held in Leeds on October 19th was dis- 
cussed, and, on the proposition of Mr. J. W. 
White, seconded by Mr. Jos. Pelton, it was 
resolved ‘that the secretary of the Federa- 
tion attend the Conference, and that the 
local associations be invited to send their 
secretaries.” 

The question of holding a Federation din- 
ner was discussed, and that of selecting the 
town for the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion. The President of the Sunderland As- 
sociation pointed out that the next visit was 
due at Sunderland, and said that in the event 
of that town being selected it was the inten- 
tion of the Sunderland Association to invite 
the members of the Board of Representatives 
to their annual dinner, which would be held 
on the evening of the day of the Federa- 
tion visit. He moved accordingly, and the 
resolution was seconded by Mr. J. T. Arm- 
strong, and agreed to unanimously. 

The advisability of issuing a Federation 
year-book was discussed, and it was resolved 
to refer the question to the consideration of 
the Executive Council. 

It was reported that clause 30 of this Bill, 
calling for a survey every 5 years of dwell- 
ings below a certain rental, and the provi- 
sion of a public register of their condition 
of repair, etc., has been struck out. 

A letter from the Sunderland Association 
was read, drawing attention to the fact that 
the Durham County Council had specified 
a particular stone, thereby restricting compe- 
tition to one particular fism and excluding 
Durham County stone from competition. It 
was resolved ‘that a letter be sent to the 
Durham County Council urging the desira- 
bility of giving a preference to this county’s 
products, and that a copy of the communica- 
tion be forwarded to each member of the 
Council.” 

An enquiry asked the practice as to hand- 
The secretary 
was directed to reply stating that it is the 


general practice in the North to forward 
the certificate to the contractor in accordance 
with the provision made by clause 30 of the 
National form. 

A report was received upon the decision in 
the case of Blackwell and Co. v. The Derby 
Corporation, which appeared in the ‘Derby 
Advertiser’ of August 6th, where the Court 
of Appeal had allowed the application of the 
contractor to bring to the court for settle- 
ment a dispute with the corporation arising 
out of a contract in respect of which all 
disputes were referred to the arbitration of 
the corporation engineer. 

Previous to the meeting, the members 
were entertained to tea by the Stockton Asso- 
ciation, to whom a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded for their hospitality.—W. H. Hope, 
solicitor, secretary, Post-office Chambers, 14, 
Norfolk Street. Sunderland. 


SOCIETIES’ REPORTS. 
Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
(1900), Limited, for the members of this in- 
stitution to visit the company’s works at 
Northfleet, on Saturday, October 16. The 
train leaves Cannon Street Station (S.E. and 
Chatham Rly.) at 11.42 a.m., .calling at 
London Bridge Station, at 11.45. Arrived 
at Northfleet station, the party will walk to 
the adjacent factory hall, where they will be 
entertained at luncheon. At 2 p.m., special 
tram cars will leave the hall for Swanscombe 
Works. Visitors will be provided with dust- 
coats for use on the works, where the party 
will be divided into sections, each under the 
guidance of one of the company’s officials, 
who will conduct them and explain the vari- 
ous processes: (1) The quarrying of the chalk 
on the properties of the company adjoining 
the works and the method of amalgamating 
the chalk and clay in the powerful wash 
mills and -screening mills. The - power 
house operating this section of the plant is 
driven by three Oechelhauser gas-engines, 
each of 400 h.p., which with four. more en- 
gines of this type, driving grinding mills, 
have recently been installed at the works. 
(2) The slurry mixing and storage tanks, the 
largest having a capacity of 7,000 tons. These 
contain the mixture as pumped from the 
wash mills and before being delivered to the 
rotary kiln plant. (3) The rotary plant, 
which has a capacity of 7,000 tons of Port- 
land cement per week, and consists of 16 kilns, 
each 130ft. in length. The two main steam- 
engines and generators of 1,000 h.p. capacity 
each, which provide the power for driving 
this and other sections of the works, will be 
seen in the engine-houses underneath the 
kiln floor. (4) Grinding Mills. The product 
from the rotary kilns, after passing through 
the cooling cylinders, is conveyed by means 
of transfer cars and an electric lift to the 
various grinding mills, where the clinker is 
reduced to a fine powder in preliminary ball 
mills and in tube mills for the final grinding. 
During the latter process the setting time 
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of the cement is regulated to any required 
degree by means of the hydrating apparatus, 
which will be shown and explained. (5) The 


cask making department, capable of turning | metres (about 6ins.) thick. 


out over one million casks per annum. The 
party will then proceed by a special train of 
improvised cars over the works railway to 
the new reinforced concrete jetty which has 
recently been completed on the banks of the 
Thames about a mile from the factory. After 
inspecting the warehouses, the Mason gas- 
producer plant and the works testing-room, 
where the setting time, fineness and other 
characteristics of the cement coming from the 
various grinding mills are continually being 
checked, the party will rejoin the tram cars. 
After tea in the factory hall, there will be a 
demonstration of the gauging and testing of 
Portland cement, including determinations of 
setting time, soundness, fineness, gauging 
of briquettes for tensile strength and testing 
of specimens. There will also be an exhi- 
bition of scientific and other special appara- 
tus for the examination of Portland cement. 


A REINFORCED CONCRETE 
THEATRE. 


The little town of Agen in the department 
of Lot-et-Garonne, has achieved some dis- 
tinction by the building of the first rein- 
forced concrete theatre in France, the build- 


ing being opened recently by the French 
President. The funds were bequeathed by a 
Mr. Ducourneau, after whom the theatre is 


named locally. The architect, Mr. Guillaume 
Tronchet, of Paris, is a native of Lot-et- 
Garonne, and it is significant of the manner 
in which these things are arranged in France, 
that the sculptors and painters employed to 
decorate the building are all natives of the 
same department. The builders were MM. 
Sainrapt and Brice, of Paris. The building 
rests on some fifty-four piles of lime con- 
crete, varying in depth from 5 to 7 metres. 
On these rest the reinforced concrete beams 
that carry the superstructure. The principal 
facade is faced with Charentes freestone; 
while the side walls and part of the back 
wall are constructed of rough stone, ren- 
dered with a patent cement preparation, 
which is an excellent imitation of freestone. 
The stage walls are in ferro-concrete, xu to 
17 centimetres (about 4 to 7ins.) thick. Their 
height 1s 26 metres, ten below and sixteen 
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above the stage level. The framework of the 
stage is of steel. All the dressing-room 
floors are of reinforced concrete 15 centi- 
The enclosing 
wall of the auditorium, the floors, corbel 
tables of the balconies, and the partitions 
between the boxes are also of ferro-concrete. 
The enclosing wall is 12 centimetres thick 
(about 43jins.), the floors 15 to 19 centi- 
metres (about 6 to 7%ins.). The official tests 
showed a bending of barely 4-1oths of a milli- 
metre at the most heavily loaded parts. 


Trade and Craft. 


The Ransome Concrete Mixer. 


The mixing machine for concrete has _ be- 
come a necessity of modern building 
methods. As we have repeatedly stated, a 
mixer is indispensable to ensure economy, 
rapidity, and standard production. The 
Ransome-ver Mehr Machinery Co., Caxton 
House, Westminster, have just issued a new 
and enlarged, well-illustrated and altogether 
finely produced catalogue, in which their 
mixer is effectively displayed, and _ its 
mechanism and operation .are lucidly de- 
scribed. The drum is constructed of sub- 
stantial steel plates riveted together, and re- 
volves on two circular cast-iron roller paths 
riveted to it; and on the roller path nearest 
to the delivery chute is a cast-iron annular 
toothed rack, cast in one with the roller 
path. The frame is constructed of rolled or 
pressed steel channels, strongly connected 
together. Brass bearings bolted on the fram- 
ing support the axles of the four cast-iron 
rollers, on which revolves the drum, with the 
two circular cast-iron roller paths riveted to 
it. The driving shaft, which is of steel, is 
also carried in brass bearings riveted to the 
frame, and a cast-steel pinion is keyed to 
the driving shaft. The fast-and-loose pul- 
leys are. of cast iron, and are keyed to the 
driving shaft on the side nearest the charg- 
ing hopper. The discharge chute is made 
of steel plate, and is fixed in position by 
means of three vertical angle-irons, to the top 
of which are bolted cast brackets for carry- 
ing the quadrant and shaft by which the 
chute is supported and operated ; these, and 
the lever for controlling the chute, are keyed 
to the shaft. Whilst the batch is being 
mixed, the chute is raised, and, by a simple 


lever movement, it is lowered to receive the 
concrete as it falls from the scoops, and thus 
directs the batch straight into the barrow or 
other vehicle ; and the batch is discharged in 
five revolutions of the drum. The drum re- 
volves continuously, and is lined with a series 
of steel scoops, which plough through the 
material over and over again, mixing it most 
uniformly ana effectually and finally picking 
it up and discharging it. The stationary 
measuring hopper is constructed of steel 
plate; and the elevating hopper is so ar- 
ranged that it can be lowered into a pit, or 
so that the bottom rests on the ground level. 
It will be seen from this brief description 
that the mixer is a thoroughly sound and 
strong piece of mechanism. Complete data, 
and copious illustrations are given in the 
catalogue under notice, which shows photo- 
graphically, and by means of diagrams, all 
the component parts; while several views, 
from photographs taken at home and abroad, 
exhibit the Ransome mixer engaged in 
various interesting services, 


The foundation-stone of Bethnal Green 
Municipal Buildings was laid on September 
23rd by the Mayor, A. F. Barrard, J.P. The 
plans for the scheme were won in competi- 
tion by Messrs. Robinson and Jones, of 
Leeds and London, theirs being considered 
by the assessor appointed by the Council, 
Mr. Hii) Ee Hare; {fh Re Beate ton De eInost 
suitable for the council’s requirements. The 
elevations, one facing Cambridge Road, the 
other Patriot Square, are of Portland stone, 
and a Renaissance style has been adopted. 
The main entrance is in Cambridge Road, 
wherein the four principal offices of the 
borough will. be located, viz., for the town 
clerk, borough treasurer, borough engineer, 
and surveyor, and the chief sanitary officer. 
The two former take up the front portion of 
the building, the latter being in the rear, 
which consists of offices. On the first floor 
are three large committee rooms and the 
mayor’s room. The council chamber is 
situated on the north side, facing Patriot 
Square. There is a spacious public gallery, 
with access from the east end of the square. 
The contract for the erection of the building 
is In the hands of Messrs. Brand, Pettit and 
Co., and the entire costs will be about 
£26,000, inclusive of site and furniture, etc., 
£35,000. The clerk of the works is Mr. 
Archibald Brown. 


THE RANSOME CONCRETE MIXER. 
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Department at the back 
of you when you have 
completed your course. 

Let us send you free of 
any obligation, facts 
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Simply write on a post- 
card what line interests 
you most, and post it to 


It is the men with the 
necessary training who 
are not available. 


Any manufacturer—any }3 
propsietor of any thriving | 

usiness forced to meet 
competition every hour— 
will tell you that the find- 
ing of men withathorough 
understanding of special- 
ised lines of work is his 
greatest problem. 


We have letters from 
business houses as proof. 
Similarly, we have thou- 
sands of letters from 
ambitious men and 
women who, having com- 


pleted specialised courses of study the International Correspond nce 

in the I.C.S. have been eagerly Schools, Ltd., Dept. P, 156 

snapped up by just this sort of Kingsway, W.C. ‘Your choice of 

employer. Better positions—higher over 120 courses. 

Mechanical Engineering Book-Keeping and 
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CARRON Company @@y |. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 
e ) YY KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCIL 


is the mest economical Pencil made. It 
lasts six times as long as an ordinary pencil. 
But it Is the velvety smoothness of the lead 
that is the great charm of the Koh-I-Noor. 
There 1s no other pencil that nearly ap- 
proaches its quality. The lead of the Koh-I- 
Noor is specialiy prepared by a perfected 
Process which gives it a firmness yet 
delicacy of touch that cannot be imitated. 
The Koh-I-Noor is made in seventeen degrees 
to suit all pencil purposes. 


Koh-I-Noer Pencils are 4d, each, and 3s. 6d, 
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lighter 


BELL'S 


Absolutely Water and Fire- 
proof. Excellent Non-Conduct- 
Coolin Summer, Warm in 
Winter. Cheaper than Ordinary 
Slates—More easily laid, Much 
in weight and more 
artistic in appearance. 


PoILITE SHEETS 


For Interior Fire and Sound-Proof_ Linings. 


Tenders. 


—_—= 


Addressed postcards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, witl be sent free en application 
to the Manager, Burpers’ JOURNAL, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect of Surveyor tor the work. 


erection of 


Alphington (Exeter).—Accepted for 
premises, 


six cottages, residence, and business 
for Messrs. Bowden, Ellis and Skanes. Mr. J. 
Archibald Lucas A.R.I.B.A., architect, Guildhall 
Chambers, High Street, Exeter. Quantities by ar- 
chitec<. 


W. Harvey, 51, St. David’s Hill, Exeter, $1,549- 


Bowburn,—For erection of a small Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel, ete., at Bowburn Colliery. Mr. 
j. Wilson Hays, architect, Wingate, C& Durbam: 
7 M. R. Draper and Sons, Leam-_ 

side ea Py $625 o Oo 
J. Oliver, Wingate ee 582 13° 0 
G. W, Lazenby, Ferryhill 560 0 0 
G. Wall, Ferryhill Ay BOY 
Wood Bros., Brandon sd => Par toro 
T. Sanderson and Son, Coxhoe 504 17 5 
}. Ponting, Shincliffe ies ee AOA A 
T. H. Todd and Son, Appleton, 

Wiske, Northallerton és Ae Monee BE Ue 
Makeveace and Vallis,* Trundon 

Colliery 40 “3s 3c i. 490.17 0 
Woods and Adams, Witton 

Gilbert ; 450 10) ©. 


subject to amendment, 4488. 
Rest of Co. Durham. 

the works in connection with pro- 
posed nurses’ home and alterations at the infir- 
mary, for the Guardians. Provisionally recom- 
mended for acceptance :— 


*Accepted 


Burnley.—F or 


M. and J. W. Heap, masons $2;525 0 0 
G. Smith and Sons (Burnley), 

Ltd., joiners = wae Wipes i> Lope Ao) 
F. W. Shoesmith, plumber 410 0 0 
M. Greenwood, painter 107 II IL 
R. Guest, plasterer oe aay T7oeLA TO 
W. Schofield and Son, slaters ... 139 14 6 

CGambridge.—Accepted for erection of additions 


to the sewage pumping station, Riverside, Cam- 


bridge, for the Town Council. 


Clark and Sons, Cambridge, 4588 10s. 
Cardiff.—Recommended for acceptance for en- 
largement and alterations at the Workhouse, Ely, 


for the Guardians of Cardiff Union. 


J. Allan and Son, £3,931. 


1,000 Standard 


Tiles 


wom? 


SBESTOS GO. Lr0. tenon SE" 


) 


Eastbourne.—F or alterations and additions to the 
premises of the London and Provincial Bank, Ltd., 


and work to temporary premises during rebuild- 
| ing. Mr. Bertram Earp, architect, Eastbourne :— 
| Alterations, etc. 
M. Martin and Sons ..» 42,485 10 0 
Miller and Selmes 2 2.3$4~ 670 
Peerless Dennis and Co. 2,126 0 Oo 
J. Martin* 4 2,100 0 Oo 
Temporary premises. 
M. Martin and Sons 4120 0°90 
Miller and Selmes re II4 10 0 
Peerles Dennis and Co. ... Il4 10 O 
J. Martin* 100, 0 O 


, 152 ins. squ 


*Accepted. 
East Kirby.—For the erection of branch stores, 


Diamond Avenue, East Kirby. Walter H. Woods, 
architect, High Street, Long Waton, 1 er Nectting- 


ham. Quantities by the architect. 
John Beckett, Union Street, Mansfield £710 
W. Bains, Kirby-in-Ashfield bat 706 


A. W. Hoole, Kirby-in-Ashfield ... }.2. 676 
Stubbings and Fell, Sutton-in-Ashfield 670 
T. Auld, Huthwaite, near Mansfield ... 641 
John Tate and Son,* Annesley, Wood- 
house sen hc eae se = ay .-. 640 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield 637 


* Accepted. 


East Orchard, Dorset.—For the erection of new 
piggeries, East Orchard, Dorset, for Rev. F. F. 
Penruddock, Burnham, Bucks. W. J. M. Morrish, 
architect, Gillingham, Dorset. 


FE. Short and Son, Shaftesbury...4197 9 © 
Hayward and Son, Blandtord TOsecD~ 0 
H. Edwards, Fontmell Magna 194 0 0 
E. A. Wright, Shaftesbury 188 10 0 
A. Williams,* Shaftesbury 132 10 0 


* Accepted. 


Haverfordwest.—For erection of 14 _ brick-built 
houses at Prendergast under the provisions of the 


Housing of the Working Classes Acts, for the 
Haverfordwest Town Couneil. Mr. W. Bevan, 
borough surveyor :— 

S. A. Scott, Milford Haven s+» 433940 

T. Williams, Letterston, Pem. BE bie 

H. E. Rogers, Horns Lane, Haver- 

fordwest as Ne Be Bre cos, 2,702 

J. Rees and Son, Narberth, Pem. ... 2,600 

J. W. Jackson, Fishguard  ... si. = 2,560 

T. Davies and Son and R. Williams,* 


Haverfordwest Bs ee ref +s 23464 

Borough surveyor’s estimate, 42,520. 

*Accepted subject to the sanction of the Local 
Government Board. 


(Tenders ccrtinued on page vit.) 
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with great efficiency 
and . saving . of 
material and labour. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Metallicus.’’ 
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. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, *7?22itverStee, " MANCHESTER. 


GOLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING Go., Lto. 


Reinforced Concrete 


SAVING IN COST. 


‘‘MORNING POST,” 
STRAND. 


‘6 COLUMBIAN’’ 
System. 


37, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Tew. No. 5060 Bank. 
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(Tenders continued from page vt.) British Westinghouse Electric Montague ‘Dinnie, Lightwood 
and Manufacturing Company, Glen, Buxton i ta, 64r 0 AT 
...Frodsham.—Accepted for skating rink at the | ‘ Limited, Manchester (3rd _ al- Estimate of the chief. eS £13,000. 
“Belle-Monte” pleasure grounds, Overton Hills, ternative tender) 1;726 4 © *Accepted 
ee for Mrs. Parker-Hoose.. Mr, Samuel Spagnoletti, Limited, Goldhawk 
avies, M.S.A., architect, Frodsham Works, W. 1,605 4 6 L 
A 2 ra = , f ougher, (Wal — t 
George Gleave, Frodsham. Estimate of the chief officer of ae neet Prieta Pr Beg eae sheaie 
tramways 1,500 0 O BS3 
Harton (DBurham).—F or alterations, etc., to the Johnson and Phillips, Limited: Ge dwelling- house, on the site adjoining : 
Harton branch of the Boldon Co-operative Society, Charlton, Kent 1,437 825 | Schoolroom. 
Ltd. Mr. Charles W. Bell, architect, 17, Norfolk | Dick, Kerr and Co., Limited, i Hich St eS 
cere eee eran Quantities by the architect :— Abchurch Yard, E.C. (alterna- Ds ins, 1g reet, PRP oF Sie 
J. Taylor 7 “ fs ses ES O6,8 0 2.0 | tive tender) a5 Es 7G 8 vO mes peta 
J. M. Wright ae 30 595 26 = 9 | Electric Construction Company, ae Bree Argyle Steam a 
+ at es and Sons, Ltd, PP iy kom alte Limited,* Wolverhampton ... 1,098 9 5 G therter Lianelly es ve "4 2 
Bip Mcatslee. 4 5 ee ie | BUp) sr, Lia ee 7 7 
Rees: ae Crawfor tee ta *Accepted. Thomas and Thomas, Loughor 478 o o 
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In discussing relief for | dry rot, necessitating repairs that cost | ticular case, or in any of the parties to 


the unemployed, a Dun- 
dee newspaper has un- 
wittingly revived an old 
controversy. The writer thinks that the 
Dundee masons “are building better than 
they know ip suggesting that the corpora- 
tions and distress committees should recog- 
nise membership cards of trades unions 
as guarantees of the position of applicants 
for work,’’ because “some of the most suc- 
cessful labour bureaus in England have 
been worked on the principle of request- 
ing the exhibition of membership cards 
of trades unions or of credentials from 
employers showing work records.” The 
writer goes on to suggest that “under the 
existing conditions of employment and un- 
employment, all wage-earners should be 
furnished with work record cards similar 
to the credentials carried by seamen;”’ 
when many of the difficulties of distress 
committees would disappear. It so hap- 
pens, however, that while the English 
trade unionist is rather proud of producing 
his trade card upon any and every occa- 
sion, he has a curious objection to em- 
ployers’ credentials. It is, we believe, a 
matter of history that in the early days 
of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society the 
men revolted against employers’ creden- 
tials, flatly refusing to produce them when 
applying for work. Traditional preju- 
dices like this die hard; and we have rea- 
son to believe that the bricklayers, at all 
events, still entertain a strong aversion to 
employers’ cards. The objection, how- 
ever, appears to be against compulsory 
certificates of character and competency, 
which, they allege, were subject to grave 
abuse. It might not hold good with re- 
gard to cards voluntarily sought upon 
urgent occasion. 


Wor’smen’s 
Credentials, 


Dry rot is becoming .a 

Responsibility haunting menace to 

ifor Dry Rot. architects and_ builders. 

In yet another law case 

they have been held responsible for its 
ravages, the jury in a case that was con- 
cluded in the High Court on Thursday 
last having awarded £165 damages to a 
gentleman who claimed that he had 
suffered to this extent by the negligence of 
defendants in the way.in which they put 
in pugging in the nursery floors of Green- 
stead Hall, Halstead. It was alleged that 
the pugging not being properly dry be- 
fore being covered with the floorboards, 
which were tongued and grooved, caused 


tion. 


#125, and plaintiff claimed forty guineas 
for being consequently kept out of his 
residence for four weeks. It will be seen, 
therefore, that he got the full amount of 
his claim, minus the difference between 
pounds and guineas in the compensation 
for disturbance. In arriving at this deci- 
sion, both the judge (Mr. Justice Grant- 
ham) and the jury, seeing that the plain- 
tiff had indisputably suffered damage and 
inconvenience, thought that the architects 
and the builders ought to have prevented 
it. This is a very natural view to take. 
It is nevertheless a superficial view. Too 
much importance appears to us to have 
been attached to the alleged (but disputed) 
dampness of the pugging, and too little to 
the floor having been, by the client’s 
order, covered with floorcloth, cemented 
with “stickphast.’? The judge, in review- 
ing the evidence, pointed out that “some 
of the defendants’ witnesses said ventila- 
tion was necessary, while others said it 
was not. When expert witnesses talked 
that way,” he said, “then the jury must 
use their common sense. Every one 
knew,’’ he added, “that one of the causes 
of dry rot was dampness without ventila- 
Was not that the case in the pre- 
sent instance?’’ We submit that the an- 
swer to that question does not solve the 
problem. The crucial question is, Why 
was ventilation deficient? and very pos- 
sibly the correct answer is, Because the 
pores of the wood were choked. And that 
where transpiration is stopped, dampness 
is bound to occur, is, or should be, a matter 
of common knowledge. The moisture 
may be residual in the materials, or it 
may be condensed from the atmosphere. 
If absorbed from the room below, it 


‘gathers under an air-tight floor, there, 


with warmth from above and below, and 
with no through circulation of air, the 
fungus of dry rot flourishes and spreads. 
These three conditions—moisture, warmth, 
and stagnation—are essential to its life 
and propagation. Several witnesses main- 
tained—though apparently the judge and 
jury thought otherwise—that in this case the 
third condition was supplied when the 
floor was rendered impervious. For this 
condition, it appears, neither the archi- 
tects nor the builders were responsible. 
We cannot help thinking, therefore, that 
to. make them pay for the damage is to 
inflict on them an unmerited hardship. 
We have no interest whatever in this par- 


) 


it. We comment upon it simply because 
we feel that it affords a precedent for 
imposing on architects and on builders an 
untair burden of responsibility. Granted 
that the chent has in every case a right to 
expect competency and care, and that he 
should have a remedy for incompetence 
or negligence, yet these faults should be 
absolutely proved before exacting the 
penalty. Granted that it is incumbent on 
architects and builders to see that the 
timber they put in is sound, and that the 
structural conditions are such as shall not 
favour the development of the fungus. 
yet they should not necessarily be heldi 
responsible for every case that arises, be- 
cause the disease may break out fronr 
causes that are beyond their control. We 
feel, therefore, that architects and builders 
should immediately take steps to protect 
themselves against the dangerous assump+ 
tion (to which the result of this actiom 
lends weight) that they are in every in- 
stance responsible for the ravages of dry 
rot. They are bound to do all in their 
power to prevent it; but it should be 
clearly recognised that this disease of 
timber is obscure, insidious, and may 
break out in spite of the utmost skill and 
foresight, while the exciting cause may 
be due to circumstances with which the 
architects and builders have had nothing 
whatever to do, and for which they can- 
not justly be held responsible. The ten- 
dency to hold them responsible in every 
case should be resisted; and, during the 
past few years, the matter has gone so: 
hardly with them in the courts that we 
think it ought to be set upon a more equit- 
able basis. The first step is to ascertain, 
collect, and collate all the available data 
and evidence. It might then be possible 
to define the conditions in which archi- 
tects and builders are, or are not, respon- 
sible for the ravages of dry rot; and it 
might be desirable to devise a saving” 
clause for insertion in contracts, defining’ 
and limiting responsibilities that have be- 
come extravagant and intolerable. Here 
is work that the Royal Institute should 
promptly take in hand with the same thor- 
oughness with which they have carried 
out other investigations for which the en- 
tire community of builders is grateful to 
them; for it is a subject in which the 
interests of architects and builders are in 
need of protection, and it is time that a 
firm stand should be made. 


In the 
In the South, 
Some of the big- 
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agriculture and rural industries, includ- 
ing forestry, reclamation and drainage of 
land, improvement of rural transport, the 
construction and improvement of inland 
navigation and harbours, and the estab- 
lishment of a Road Board for the whole 
of the United Kingdom, was read a second 
time in the House of Lords on Thursday 
last. The duties of the Board would be 
to administer what is called in the Bill the 
Road Grant, which will be the £600,000, 
more or less, which in the Budget is sup- 
posed to be obtained from the motor and 
motor spirit taxes. The money will be spent 
in the construction of new roads or in the 
formation of existing roads; but the Road 
Board will only construct or maintain new 
roads. The Bill gives the Board power 
to take, besides the land necessary for the 
road, 220 yards on each side of it, so that 
“money spent by the State for public 
utility, comfort, and safety, should not be 
used to develop the estates of individual 
In Committee, the Bill, Lord 
Lansdowne drily remarked, is likely to be 
rendered “a little less ambitious.’’ The 
Lords should by this time have become 
quite expert in the gentle are of checking 
vaulting ambition of this kind, the Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Bill, which they 
had passed on October 11th, having been 
rendered almost unenterprising In com- 
parison with the state in which it left the 
Commons, although the Government do 
not seem strongly disposed to endorse 
Lord Crewe’s view that if the Earl of 
Malmesbury’s amendment—giving powcr 
to award just compensation to an owner 
whose property is deemed by the arbitra- 
tor to be injuriously affected by the opera- 
tions of a town-planning scheme—were 
carried, it would be absolutely impossible 
to proceed with the Bill. The amend- 
ment was carried by 80 to 14, and as yet 
the Bill has not been abandoned! To 
say that the Bill has been ruined in its 
passage through the Lords is to betray an 
excess of political prejudice. It has cer- 
tainly been clipped and trimmed pretty 
closely, but without detriment to its root 
principles. 


owners.”’ 


The Portola Festival be- 
gan yesterday. It is 
called Portola because the 
Spanish general of that 
name discovered San Francisco in 1769, 
and was the first Governor of California. 
If he had never discovered it, perhaps 
fire following an earthquake would never 
have “wiped it out’—or, alternatively, per- 
haps this festival would have borne some 
other name. No matter how it is called, 
it is certainly a great occasion. Rather 
more than three years ago, San Francisco 
was a heap of blackened ruins, and even 
its richest men were “standing in the 
bread-line, drawing rations.’’ To-day, a 
‘brand-new San Francisco, rebuilt in three 
years, at a cost of some forty million 
pounds sterling, is celebrating its resuscl- 
tation. The festival is to last from Octo- 
ber 19 to October 23, and there are 
parades, banquets, and pageants toward. 
Yesterday was adopted the great idea of 
the simultaneous universal toast. At 
noon, San Francisco time, yesterday, 
President Taft raised his glass, “To the 
American spirit of enterprise, courage, 
and energy, that made possible the re- 
building of a city in three years,’’ and to 
that toast a glass was raised “wherever an 


San Francisco’s 
Simul- 
taneousness 


a curious observance, but not without its 
value both emotional and practical—the 
typical blend of the American people. We 
trust that San Francisco’s experiences of 
simultaneous toasting may never be less 
pleasant. We have no doubt that, on the 
whole, the buildings that have been 
reared in so short a time are esthetically 
worthy of the temperament and the toast. 
We trust that at any rate they will be se 
well adapted to their environment as to 
defy earthquake and fire, and thus render 
unnecessary any repetition of the tremen- 
dous feat of entirely rebuilding a great 
city in three years. Like the toast, it was a 
wholesale order. Rebuilt San Francisco 
will perhaps be worth studying from the 
point of view of the town planner. 


The quantities question 
is, we believe, approach 
ing something like a 
crisis. Builders and con- 
tractors are growing weary of the heavy 
burden that is unfairly imposed upon them 
when they are required to take out the 
quantities for works for which tenders are 
desired. To ask a builder to do this is tu 
ask him to undertake another man’s work 
and to incur out-of-pocket expenses upon 
which it is many chances to one that he 
will get no return. If he does not secure 
the contract, he will realise a dead loss 
on the cost of getting out the quantities. 
If there are fifty builders tendering under 
these iniquitous conditions, forty-nine of 
them will suffer this dead loss. The 
substance of forty-nine builders must 
be callously wasted, because the architect 


The Question 
of Quantities. 


or his client is too indolent or 
too short-sightedly selfish to provide 
the necessary data for the estimate. 
What, after all, does the client 


really save by this policy? No more than 
the paltry cost of duplicating the copies of 
the bills; for it is to be presumed that 
the charge of getting out the quantities 
will be included in the amount of the suc- 
cessful tender; but those who are unsuc- 
cessful tenderers must lose it with the job, 
realising a loss upon a loss. And the loss 
is multiplied for the trade by the number 
of the builders tendering. They lose a 
good deal over the mere preparation of 
the estimates. The system is at best but 
wasteful. It need not be rendered addi- 
tionally abhorrent by the imposition of this 
quite unnecessary burden, which waste- 
fully and extravagantly increases the gen- 
eral cost of building by adding to inevit- 
able charges a considerable item many 
times magnified. Why demand such 
quantities of quantities, when one set, 
properly manifolded, would be ample and 
comparatively inexpensive? The method 
is wrong because uneconomical. It is 
wrong for other reasons. It hampers and 
harasses the builder in his preparation of 
the tenders. It multiples not only labour 
and expense, but the chances of error, and 
it shifts on to the shoulders of the contrac- 
tor the responsibility for that error. 
Moreover, this ill-advised practice deprives 
the competitors of the common basis for 
tendering which would place them all, to 
this extent at least, on an equal footing. 
It robs them of a fair start and produces 
a set of tenders entirely misleading to the 
client, who finds it impossible really to 
appraise their respective relative values 
because of the different views taken of the 
work by the various surveyors who have 


ger firms, we have been told in terms that 
are perhaps more graphic than polite, keep 
a tame quantity surveyor on the premises, 
but we understand that this ignoble atti- 
tude is likely to be abandoned. The evil 
has become too gross for further tolera- 
tion, and important steps are being taken 
to put an end to it. We print, in another 
part of the present issue, a brief statement 
showing the trend of a movement that 
should tend towards amelioration. The 
position of the quantity surveyors is 
curious. If, by means of the reform advo- 
cated, fewer sets of priced quantities are 
required, quantity surveyors will get less 
work to do; and yet, realising this very 
clearly, they are, we understand, prepared 
to support the movement as a matter of 
pure principle. Theirs is an eminently 
honourable attitude. Needless to say, we 
shall watch that movement with intense 


interest, and, so long as it goes in the 


right direction, shall give it our hearty 
support. 


LONDON’S ROMAN WALL. 


The excavations which were necessary for 
the foundations and subrstructure of the ex- 
tensions of the General Post-office on the 
site of Christ’s Hospital (Bluecoat) School 
brought to light a considerable run of the 
old Roman wall, which at one time practi- 
cally encircled the city. 
of the materials used in its building was 
brought within view. The Archeological 
Society took a considerable interest in what 
was disclosed, and came to the conclusion 
that further excavations would result in more 
important work being brought to light. For 
this purpose the Society obtained permission 
to continue the digging in an easterly direc- 
tion, at the point where the wall was known 
to make a turn in the direction of the Old 
Bailey. Subsequently the footings of an an- 
cient bastion have been revealed. It appar 
ently had a diameter of about 2sit., and the 
probability is that a tower also existed on 
this spot. On the outer circle of the bas- 
tion the depth of the moat has been reached, 
and some remains of pottery and glass have 
been found there. The accompanying view 
illustrates the work as it stood at a recent 
date. The bastion was built somewhat differ- 
ently from the wall (which was of alternate 
courses of stone and tile), stone only being 
seen in the bastion. The blocks vary some- 
what in size, averaging about 1sin. x12in. 
x6in. and were laid in lime. The work un- 
earthed is certainly one of the most inter- 
esting sights relative to the ancient history 
of the City that have been seen of recent 
years, and the pity is that it cannot be kept 
permanently open. 


Our Plate. 


We give in our centre-plate the concluding 
illustration of Eagle House, Mitcham, with 
a measured drawing by Mr. Joseph Seddon 
on p. 306. This interesting old house is an 
excellent example of the roomy and com- 
fortable dwellings of its period. The details 
shown in this issue include the panelling of 
the saloons, in which rooms the original 
grates still exist; also the panelling of the 
drawing-room and some details of the hall. 


The death has occurred, at the age of 61, 
of the sculptor, M. Tony Noél, professor at 
the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. Noél 
obtained the Prix de Rome in 1868. At the 
Universal Exhibition of 1889 he obtained a 
“Grand prix,” and he was a member of the 
Conseil Supérieur de lEnseignment des 
Beaux Arts. 


Interesting evidence ~ 
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Societies’ Reports. 


Architectural Association. 


At the annual general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association, held on October 8th, 
the following prize-list was presented :— 

G. G. Wornum, A.A. Travelling Student- 
ship, value £25, and medal; C. G. 
Boutcher, 2nd Prize, A.A. Travelling 
Studentship, value £5; H. F. Murrell, A.A. 
Essay Prize, value £10 1os., and_ silver 
medal; W. J. Durnford, Banister Fletcher 
Bursary, value £26 5s., and silver medal, 
Book Prize for first place Advanced Physics ; 
L. M. Gotch, Architectural Union Company’s 
Prize, value £20; B. F. Matthews, Hon. 
Mention, Architectural Union Company, and 
Special Prize, value £5 5s., Book Prize, 4th 
year Evening School; R. Cromie, Special 
Prize, Saxon Snell Studentship, value £10; 
W. D. Cathcart, Elementary Class of Design 
Prize, value £3 3s., and bronze medal; Alan 
Snow, Advanced Class of Design Prize, value 
45 5S-., and bronze medal; E. L. Apperley, 
1st year Day School, Book Prize for 1st place 
in History Test Paper, Book Prize for 1st 
place in Construction Test Paper, Prize for 
1st place in Perspective Drawing Test; R. C. 
Stevenson, 1st year Day School, Book Prize 
for 1st place in Construction Test Paper, 
Studio Prize for best portfolio of drawings 
during session; T. F. Ford, 1st year Day 
School, Book Prize for 1st place in 
Geometry; C. Rowntree, 1st year Day 
School, Book Prize for 1st place in Physics ; 
A. E. Maxwell, 1st year Day School, volume 
of A.A. Sketch Book for 1st place in Free- 
hand Drawing Test, Special Studio Prize; 
F. A. Crouch, 2nd year Day School, Travel- 
ling Studentship, value £15, Book Prize for 
1st place in Intermediate Physics; H. B. 
Chishold, 2nd year Day School, 1st place in 
End sot session Lest’; D: fi S.. Dawson, 
2nd year Evening School, Scholarship, value 
£15 158., Book Prize for 1st place in Pre- 
paratory Physics; H. D. Kidd, 2nd year 
Evening School, Book Prize; H. V. C. Cur- 
tis, 2nd year Evening School, Master’s Prize ; 
P. D. Hepworth, 3rd year Evening School, 


Studentship, value £15; H. E. Moss, 3rd 
year Evening School, Book Prize; H. A. 
Gold, 3rd year Evening School, Master’s 


Prize; C. A. Farey, 4th year Evening School, 
Travelling Studentship, value £15; R. M. 
Pigott, 4th year Evening School, Master’s 


| 


Prize; Norman Keep, Book Prize for 1st 
place in Elementary Construction; G. H. 
Inman, Book Prize for rst place in Geometry ; 
G. M. Eaton, Book Prize for 1st place in 
Greek and Roman Architecture; R. N. Jack- 
son, Book Prize for 1st place in Greek and 
Roman Architecture, Book Prize for 1st place 
in Renaissance Architecture; C. W. Rogers, 
Book Prize for 1st place in Early Christian 
and Gothic Architecture ; P. J. Adams, Book 
Prize for 1st place in English Architecture, 
Book Prize for 1st place in Materials; H. A. 
Thomerson, Book Prize for 1st place in 
Drainage; G. Flint Clarkson, Book Prize for 
1st place in Ventilation, Book Prize for 1st 
place in Iron and Steel Construction, Book 
Prize for 1st place in Advanced Construc- 
tion, Book Prize for 1st place in Architectural 
Features, Book Prize for 1st place in Profes- 
sional Practice. 

The following students have been recom- 
mended by the visitor, Mr. Ernest Newton, 
for the Board of Architectural Education 
Certificate, which entitles them to exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examina- 
tion :—R. W. Cable, G. F. Clarkson, C. A. 
Farey, A. V. Sutherland Graeme, G. W. 
Home, G. D. Gordon Hake, L. Keir Hett, 
T. A. Lodge, B. F. Matthews, C. E. Fellowes 
Prynne, I. M. Pritchard, R. M. Piggott, A. 
D. Robinson, F. H. Swindells, E. J. Tanner. 

The following students have been awarded 
the Association Two Years’ Course Certifi- 
Cate: np Ae baynesy A. oe butler, |.a-Ac 
Cheston, H. B. Chisholm, F. A. Crouch, B. 
P. Gaymer,)]2-O..B, Hitch, E> Ds Martyn, 
1d, Mie TNiloybiotnverdsl, (C5 MW Woy, Se 19. 
Shurmur, R. Talvalker. 


Society of Architects. 

The twenty-fifth annual report of the Coun- 
cil, which is to be presented at the meeting 
to be held to-morrow, shows that sixty mem- 
bers, two honorary members, and forty-two 
students, have been added to the register dur- 
ing the past twelve months, and two members 
have been transferred to the retired list; and 
after allowing for deaths, removals, and re- 
signations, the total membership stands at 
one thousand, an increase of twenty-five over 
last year. As to registration, it was reported 
that although no progress has been made in 
Parliament with the Bill promoted by the 
Society, the registration movement has made 
great. strides during the past year. Early in 
the session the Council was approached by 
the South African Branch for a donation to- 
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wards the expenses to be incurred by the 
Transvaal Institute of Architects, in promot- 
ing a Bill for the Registration of Architects 
in that part of the Empire. The Council re- 
sponded by at once sending a sum of £50, 
with an assurance that any further assistance 
which the Society could give would be at the 
disposal of the branch and of the Transvaal 
Institute. The Society’s branch took up the 
matter energetically. The president of the 
branch, Mr. R. Howden, and the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. E. H. Waugh, visited Cape Town 
and other centres, when reciprocity was 
arranged between the architects of different 
South African Colonies. The Transvaal In- 
stitute also worked hard in the same direc- 
tion, with the result that a Bill was drafted 
and read a first time in the Assembly at Pre- 
toria, at the end of June. It was then re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, who, after hear- 
ing the evidence of the promoters, recom- 
mended the Bill for adoption by the House, 
and on July 7th the Bill was read a third 
time and passed without opposition. The 
share which the Society of Architects took in 
this matter has been most generously acknow- 
ledged by the Transvaal Institute of Archi- 
tects. While the Transvaal architects were 
so successfully engaged, those at home were 
doing everything possible to bring about 
unanimity of purpose with the same object 
in view. The Institute of Architects in New 
South Wales is also actively taking the mat- 
ter up, and has issued a petition with a view 
of strengthening its hands in approaching the 
Government. The Council is of opinion that 
the time is not far distant when some form 
of registration, on the lines so long advocated 
by the Society, will become an accomplished 
fact in the United Kingdom. The half- 
yearly examinations to qualify for member- 
ship have been held at London, Manchester, 
Johannesburg, Cardiff, and Oxford, the two 
latter being new centres. 

The Society’s certificate is accepted by the 
Transvaal Government as a qualification for 
registration as an architect, under the new 
Act. Several alterations have been made in 
the syllabus, the principal being that candi- 
dates failing to qualify in any subject shalf 
be allowed to sit again at either of the next 
two examinations without further fee, and 
that ‘“‘Contracts and Specifications” are now 
taken together. The time on these subjects 
and also on “Quantities and Prices” has 
been extended with a view of enabling candi- 
dates to do more justice to the subjects than 
hitherto. The Architectural Association Day 
School Course and the P.A.S.I. Certificate 
(Building Sub-division) are now accepted as 
exemptions in Sections I. and II. and Section 
IIIb. respectively. An increasing number of 
students avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered of qualifying for membership by 
stages, through the medium of the sectional 
examinations. The examination for the 
architectural scholarship, 1909, was held in 
London, in April last, but the Council was 
unable to award the scholarship. Early in 
the year a Committee was elected, which ap- 
pointed Mr. H. V. M. Emerson, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Member of Council), as chairman, and Mr. 
H. Y. Margary (student) as hon. secretary. 
The committee has been very active and has 
made a number of suggestions for the de- 
velopment of the section, most of which the 
Council has been able to adopt. A feature 
of the work has been the very successful 
series of sketching parties, organised by Mr. 
H. Y. Margary and his committee, which 
took place as follows: May 15th, St. Albans, 
under the guidance of Mr. Chas. H. Ash- 
down, F.R.G.S.; June 11th, Hatfield House ; 
July 17th, Mertham and Gatton; September 
11th. Rochester, under the auspices of the 
president, Mr. G. E. Bond, J.P., who has 
offered a prize of the value of £3 3s. for the 
best work done during the first session by 
the students; and arrangements are being 
made for a ‘‘Students’ Night” early in the 
new session, when the sketches and drawings 
will be exhibited. The Travelling Student- 
ship Competition continues to attract a good 
deal of attention, twenty-five sets being re- 
ceived and adjudicated upon. The subject 
this year was a secondary school to accommo- 
date 100 boys and 1oo girls. Mr. Chas. H. 
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Hudson, of London, secured the first place, 
while the design of Mr. Geo. Ll. Evans (Lon- 
don) was placed second, and a special prize 
of £10 awarded to him by the Council. Mr. 
Hudson—who has been successful in other 
smaller students’ competitions—selected Ox- 
ford for his touring centre, as did also Mr. 
Evans. Mr, Edgar M. Leest, J.P. (Member 
of Council), again offered a prize of the value 
of £3 3s. to be competed for by the students. 
The subject selected was “A Volunteer Fire 
Brigade Station for a Country Town,” the 
‘competition being confined to students whose 
age did not exceed twenty-three on March 
1st. Six sets of designs were received, but 
none were considered of sufficient merit to 
justify any award being made. The whole of 
the designs submitted in the Travelling Stu- 
dentship and the Fire Brigade Station 
Competitions were on view in London during 
the first week in June, and a selection of the 
former were subsequently exhibited at Car- 
diff and Birmingham. The second year of 
the Correspondence Classes, which are in 
charge of Messrs. James Bartlett and Chas. 
H. Mead (members*of the Council), came to 
a conclusion in June, when Mr. J. Pickup, of 
Blackburn, secured the Council’s prize of 
£2 2s. for first place in the Advanced Class, 
Mr. D. H. H. Barry, of Eastbourne, being 
placed first in the elementary, taking the 
prize of £1 1s., which it may be remembered 
Mr. Pickup secured the previous year. It is 
proposed next session to offer prizes of the 
value of £1 ;1s., £2 2s:, and £3 38.;.,t0 the 
students heading the lists in the first, second, 
and third years, respectively. The Council 
has gone with great care into the matter of 
unemployment assurance, and has decided 
that it is not advisable at present for the 
Society to attempt to deal with it. 


Liverpool Architectural Society. 

The report of the sixty-first session 
(1908-9) of the Liverpool Architectural So- 
ciety, issued from 13, Harrington Street, 
Liverpool, states that the membership con- 
sists of 54 Fellows and 77 Associates—total 
131—as compared with 56 and 6g—total 125 
—last session. There are three hon. Fellows, 
nine hon. Associates, and 28 students. It 
is again noted that during the year the 
Council have been approached by the Man- 
chester Society of Architects with a view to 
concerted action between the two societies 
with respect to architectural competitions. 
The Council have accordingly appointed a 
competitions committee to take action in the 
cases of competitions—more especially those 
belonging to the county of Lancaster; in 
which, in the judgment of the committee, the 
general conditions are not satisfactory, and 
the committee have taken action with respect 
to several competitions. In conjunction with 
the Manchester Society, a carefully worded 
and definite form of conditions of competi- 
tion has been drafted, with the object of 
bringing about the general adoption of a re- 
cognised form of conditions of an equitable 
character. Particulars are given of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool Faculty of Arts, and 
there is an attractive list of prospective 
arrangements. The president is Mr. T. E. 
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Eccles, F.R.IB.A., and the hon. secs. are 
Mr. Gilbert W. Fraser, A.R.I.B.A., 20, Castle 
Street, and Mr. Ernest C. Aldridge, 14, Castle 
Street. 


Cardiff, South Wales and Monmouthshir”® 
Architects’¢Society. 

The members of the Cardiff, South Wales, 
and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society 
(hon. secretary, Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, 
M.S.A., 102, St. Mary Street, Cardiff) have 
visited the new University College Buildings, 
and were shown over by the architect, Mr. 
W. D. Carée, F.R.I.B.A., who pointed out 
various features, from the basement to the 
roof. The method of heating, ventilating, 
and lighting were explained, and various 
details of construction were. pointed out. 
The members particularly admired the archi- 
tectural features of the entrance hall, the 
splendid library, and the council room. At 
the end of a most enjoyable and interesting 
visit a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. Carde upon the proposition of Mr. E. 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. E. H. 
Fawckner, F.R.1.B.A. 

Northern Architectural As ociation. 

A party of about thirty members of the 
Northern Architectural Association assembled 
at Scotswood Council Schools, where Mr. 
Graham, the clerk of works to the Newcastle 
Education Committee, explained various 
matters of interest in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the architects, Messrs. Fenwicke and 
Watson. On leaving the schools the party 
proceeded to Denton Hall, which is a most 
interesting example of early seventeenth cen- 
tury domestic architecture, and contains 
many features of particular interest to archi- 
tects. On arrival at the hall members were 
received by Mr. Forster Armstrong, who is 
now in residence at the hall, and who gave 
a most cordial welcome, and explained the 
many features of interest in the hall. After 
a careful inspection of the house and gar- 
dens, the party were hospitably entertained 
by Mr. Armstrong, who was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks for his kindness. The 
meeting was the last one of the summer ses- 
sion, and the opening meeting of the winter 
session takes place on November roth, when 
the president is to deliver his inaugural 
address, 


London County Council School of Building. 

The Prospectus and Time Table of the 
London County Council School of Building, 
Ferndale Road, Brixton, S.W., shows that 
the school is divided into three sections— 
namely, (1) Trades Classes; (2) Building 
Construction and Allied Subjects, and (3) 
Architecture and Drawing. The first section 
includes brickwork; carpentry and joinery, 
staircasing and handrailing, joiners’ machine 
class; masonry; painting and decorating ; 
plastering ; plumbing, ornamental leadwork, 
iron pipe-work, etc.; sanitary engineering ; 
stone carving, wood-carving, and modelling ; 
and wrought ironwork. In the second sec- 
tion are comprised builders’ book-keeping ; 


builders’ estimating ; builders’ office routine; | 


building construction, mechanics of building, 
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and constructional steelwork. In the third 
section are architectural design; details, and 
perspective drawing; architectural history ; 
freehand and model drawing; lettering and 
inscriptions for drawings; sketching and 
measuring buildings and details. The princi- 
pal of the staff is Mr. H. W. Richards, who 
has for assistant Mr. Arthur R. Sage; while 
the Director of Architecture is Professor 
Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A. There are ample 
facilities for workshop practice; and the 
building construction drawing office, as illus- 
trated in the prospectus, appears to be large 
and convenient. Ther2 is also a day tech- 
rical school for boys. 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
CIVIC DESIGN. 


Appropriately, the prospectus of the De- 
partment of Civic Design in the University 
of Liverpool School of Architecture is of 
handsome and dignified appearance. It con- 
tains several plates; the frontispiece, by 
Prof. S. D. Adshead, showing a _ noble 
scheme for dealing with the approaches to 
the British Museum. Rather more ambitious 
and not less charming is the birds-eye view, 
by the same architect, of a proposed laying- 
out of St. Michael’s and Fulwood Park, 
Liverpool. If some day these beautiful 
dreams are realised, the influence of the first 
Professor of Civic Design will be gratefully 
recalled. 

In the introduction to the prospectus it is 
stated that the School of Civic Design owes 
its inception to the very evident demand 
which exists for a system of training in the 
broader aspects of architecture and engin- 
eering, and that it is the first organisation 
of its kind exclusively designed to meet the 
students who wish to study this subject. It 
is noted that town planning, although in- 
timately connected with architecture and en- 
gineering, is a distinct and separate study in 
itself, and the primary object is to supply a 
knowledge of the supplementary subjects 
which town planning connotes, and to equip 
architects, engineers, and others, for the 
‘advisory and permanent positions which must 
necessarily be created as legislation affecting 
civic development and extension becomes 
increasingly efficient.” 

The school is intimately connected with 
the School of Architecture, of which it forms 
a department, and the students of both 
schools will pursue their studies together, 
and the teaching of draughtsmanship in its 
higher branches will form a very important 
part of the work. Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., 
who has endowed the chair, has also given 
three prizes, of £20, £10, and £5 respec- 
tively, to be competed for annually by 
students of the two schools, for a scheme for 
laying out the remaining unoccupied land at 
Port Sunlight, and he further offers to pay 
£100 for the right to execute any of the 
schemes submitted for these prizes. 

There are two courses of study—the Certi- 
ficate and the Diploma. The former includes 
the development of the city and the in- 
fluences affecting its growth, civic engineer- 
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ing and hygiene, law as related to town 
planning, civic architecture, civic decora- 
tion, landscape design, and studio work. The 
Diploma course includes the preparation of 
at least two town-planning schemes for de- 
finite areas, and plans, supplemented by 
written matter, presenting general provisions ; 
studies of the details of one of the above 
schemes ; a study for the reconstruction of 
an existing area; design for an incident in 
town planning to special conditions. The 
staff is as follows :—Professor of Architec- 
ture, C. H. Reilly, M.A., A.R.I.B.A.; Asso- 
ciate Professor of Civic Design, S. D. Ads- 
head, F.R.I.B.A.; Civic Design Lecturer 
-and Research Fellow, P. Abercrombie ; 
Landscape Design Lecturer, T. H. Mawson, 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Civic Engineering, Asso- 
ciate Professor, J. A. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., 
etc. ; Professor, S. W. Perrott, M.A.I., etc. ; 
Civic Hygiene, Professor, E. W. Hope, 
M.D.; Civic Law Lecturer, H. Chalmer 
Dowdell, M.A., B.C.L. 


A paper on “The Growth of Cast Irons 
after Repeated Heatings” was contributed to 
the autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute by Professor H. F. Rugan (Tulane 
University of Louisiana) and Professor H. C. 
H. Carpenter (Victoria University, Man- 
chester). The main cause of “growth,” they 
said, was the disintegration of the material 
caused by the oxidation of the iron silicide. 
In close-grained irons the pressure of gases 
also contributed to the growth. At the close 
of the process the oven lost the properties 
of cast iron, and could be sawn like a piece 
of chalk. The authors recommended that white 
irons should be tried for annealing ovens 
instead of grey. Mr. J. E. Stead (Middles- 
brough) said that the oxidation of grey iron 
followed along the sides of the graphite 
plates, which with each heating became more 
open from the metal and allowed of the en- 
trance of oxygen. Professor Thomas Turner 
(Birmingham University) said that in the 
case of white iron, so long as it remained 


white there was no expansion, which, how- 
ever, took place as soon as the iron deposited 
its carbon. The expansion was something 
like the process that took place in lead on a 
roof, which only expanded downwards under 
the heat of the sun, until it gradually 
“walked off’ and fell to the ground. The 
iron in a soft state was surrounded by a 
hard case, and when it wanted to shrink 
back to its original state it could not do so. 
* * * 


Sir W. Richmond, speaking at Sheffield 
at the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of House Painters and Decorators, 
said there was an enormous population in 
which good taste was practically non- 
existent. He referred to the great mass com- 
prising the lower and upper strata of the 
middle classes. The agricultural peasant 
may be a boor; the town-bred middle-class 
man is a Philistine. The former may have 
chances of development; the latter is self- 
sufficient, self-occupied, inelastic, respect- 
able, and dull. Discussing the decoration of 
a house, Sir William said a wall paper was 
an undesirable companion for many reasons. 
Good or bad it was difficult to cleanse. Germs 
were harboured in the old paste or decaying 
paper. There was a disinclination to remove 
it when rooms were being repapered. There 
were excellent distempers which fixed 
powder colours, and were washable and per- 
manent. He advocated the use of these in- 
stead of wall paper. He advised the selection 
of the lightest tones. Under present condi- 
tions of the atmosphere in cities light rooms 
were essential on every account. It was true 
dirt was more visible on light than on dull 
effects. But surely it was better to see the 
dirt than not. It was a sign that cleaning 
was necessary. On the whole, the most 
effective, healthiest, pleasantest room to live 
in was a white room. There was no white 
so pure as lime; no product was so success- 
ful in the slaughter of offensive animal mat- 
ter. Every coloured object, save dark ones 
in large masses, looked well on white, which 


in his opinion was the safest of all tints to 
use in large quantities. White walls almost 
doubled the appearance of the air they en- 
vironed. He recommended the avoidance of 
oil or varnished white leads on walls. 
Washable distemper supplied a want and 
deserved attention. It was undesirable to 
varnish woodwork. It had better receive a 
subdued polish. As to furniture, the simpler 
the better, always of unpolished wood. 


& + ** 


Berkhampstead House, Herts, ax ‘fliza- 
bethan building, partly of flint, with fine ol? 
gardens, the whole extending to about 12% 
acres, was recently put up for sale, but was 
bought in at £11,500. It stands 470ft. above 
sea level, overlooking the ruins of Berk- 
hampstead Castle and the common. In 1650 
a Parliamentary survey of the demesnes of 
the Honor of Berkhampstead was made by 
Parliamentary Commissioners preparatory to 
the sale of Crown lands. A quaint descrip- 
tion of the property, as it then appeared, is 
preserved in the Public Record Office. It 
may be summarized as follows :—‘That capi- 
tall mess’mansion scituate on a hill, and 
built with flint and Taternell stone cheqr. 
fashion, w’ch doth much adorn and _ set 
fourth same, and covered with slatt; great 
parlor wainscotted from the floore upp to 
the seelinge, very badd floored, but well 
lighted and seeled, kitchen paved with flour, 
well fitted and joynted. Above stayres one 
room called the dyneing room.” Whether 
the house, of which other details are also 
given, was included in the valuation is not 
clear, or whether it was an attempt to value 
the site apart from the buildings, at any rate 
the document ends thus:—‘The ground 
whereon the said houses stand together with 
the courts, yards and gardens is compre- 
hended in the admeasuremt of the parke, 
and is worth per annum xxx-/.’’ During the 
term of a lease granted in 1660 to Jerome 
Weston, Earl of Portland, the greater part 
of the house was burned down. 
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INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


The President on the Work of the Institute. 


The annual dinner of the Institute of 
Builders took place at the De Keyser’s Royal 
Hotel, Victoria Embankment, E.C., on Tues- 
day, October 12th. There was a good at- 
tendance, and the President of the Institute, 
Mr. W. F. Wallis, J-P., occupied the chair. 
Others present:—Messrs. Ian MacAlister, 
Secretary R.I.B.A.; J. W. White, J-P.; 
S. Smethurst, J.P.; F. G. Rice, President, 
London M.B.A.; Ernest J. Brown, President, 
National Federation of Building Trade Em- 
ployers; E. E. Humphreys; F. G. Wallis; 
-H. E. Matthews, F.R.I.B.A.; F. W. Ruck; 
(Gj; 1s Ueyehavel, jalan,  deadetsprelsone: Society of 
Architects; T. J. Bailey, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, L.C.C. Education Department; C. W. 


Ferrier; F. LL. Dove, L.C.C., Past 
President, I.0.B.; Henry Tanner, jun., 
F.R.I.B.A., President, Architects’ Associa- 
tion; Alex. R. Stenning, F.R.I.B.A., 


President, Surveyors’ Institution; Edwin T. 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President, R.1.B.A. ; 


James §S: ‘Gibson, F.R.1-B-A.,  eVice= 
President, R.I.B.A.; H. T. A .Chidgey, 
President, Quantity Surveyors’ Association ; 
Wm. Shepherd, Past President, 1.0.B.; 
Leonard Horner, Vice-President, L.M.B.A. ; 
G. Marfarlane, Sidney Leaning, F.S.I.; 
@yH- Barnsley, Past. President;) 1.078. 
Fred. Higgs, Vice-President,  1.0.B.; 


R. W. Neill, J.P., Vice-President, I.O.B. 
The loyal toasts having been honoured, 
Mr. F. G. Rice, President of the London 

Master Builders’ Association, gave the toast 
of “The Architects and Surveyors.” Mr. 
Rice said that in calling upon him to per- 
form the duty of proposing this toast, the 
Institute had paid a compliment to the Lon- 
don Master Builders’ Association, which he 
could assure those present was highly appre- 
ciated. Architecture he said was one of the 
most agreeable and fascinating professions a 
man could enter. The closer attention archi- 
tects were now giving to town planning 
was a matter for satisfaction, although he 
was afraid it came too late for London. One 
of the things for which he envied the citizens 
of Paris was the beautiful grouping of the 
squares in their city; and, if architects had 
only given the same attention to the grouping 
of buildings and the formations of squares in 
London, our great city would have been the 
envy of the world in every respect. He ex- 
pressed his deep .gratitude, especially to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, for the 
way in which they dealt with a Bill which 
came before Parliament, a piece of grand- 
motherly legislation the object of which, its 
promoters declared, was to fac?’.tate and safe- 
guard building, but which, had it not been 
for the prompt action of the architects and 
others interested, would have resulted in 
greatly retarding British building. With the 
toast he coupled the names of Mr. Tanner, 
jun., and Mr. Stenning. 

_Mr. Henry Tanner, junr., F.R.1.B.A., Pre- 
sident of the Architectural Association, said 
that it was not until recently he became 
aware of the difference between the Institute 
of Builders and the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion. The former, he understood, was the 
only incorporated body of builders in this 
country which had been in existence a con- 
siderable number of years. All he could say 
was that between these two bodies surely the 
building trade must be well organised. 

Mr. Alex. B. Stenning, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1. 
(President of the Surveyors’ Institution), who 
replied on behalf of the Surveyors, said he 
was an old practising architect and surveyor, 
and in his young days there was not the 
division between the two occupations which 
exists at the present time. In regard to the 
Bill introduced by the L.C.C. on the question 
of reinforced concrete construction, Mr. Sten- 
ning expressed his satisfaction at the result 
of the combined action of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Surveyors’ Institution, 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
which, he said, had the effect of bringing the 


L.C.C. to a proper state of mind, and after a 
great deal of time and money had been 
wasted, amendments were inserted in the Bill 
which prevented the measure, which would 
not do much good, at least, from doing any 
harm so far as London was concerned. 

Mr. G. E. Bond, J.P., President of the 
Society of Architects, next proposed the toast 
of the evening: ‘‘The Institute of Builders 
and its President.” Every member, he said, 
of the Society to which he belonged, de- 
pended upon the hearty, honest, and intelli- 
gent co-operation of the builder for the suc- 
cess of his designs and his efforts to pro- 
vide clients with the buildings they desired, 
constructionally sound, and at a reasonable 
cost. 

The President in replying, thanked them 
for their cordiality. The Institute had for its 
field the whole interests of the building trade, 
with one exception, and that was the em- 
ployers’ relations with workmen. In regard 
to this, Mr. Bond had been slightly mistaken 
in his allusion to the work of the Institute. It 
was the only Society which was incorporated 
and which could intervene in any Govern- 
ment measure affecting the building trade, 
and give evidence before committees of en- 
quiry, etc. Its work could be divided into 
four divisions, that was to say, work in con- 
nection with Parliamentary matters, work 
in connection with architects, etc., work in 
connection with municipal acts, and educa- 
tional work. He had been looking over the 
agenda paper of the Institute during the last 
ten years, and he was startled at its manifold 
activities. The Institute worked in an un- 
ostentatious manner, without advertising 
itself in any way, and among the various 
things they had had before them were plum- 
bers’ registration, extraordinary traffic, work- 
men’s compensation, Employers’ Liability 
Act, Water Board charges, prevention of cor- 
ruption in building, and labour exchanges. 
Of late years Parliament had been exception- 
ally busy on the side of workmen, and it 
had therefore been the great endeavour of the 
Institute to put before the Government the 
employers’ interests, and he was bound to 
say that they had always found the State 
officials most willing to learn their views on 
any matter affecting the trade, and those 
views bad been put forward with marked suc- 
cess. They had several gentlemen of great 
ability upon the Council, for instance, there 
were Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Frank May; the 
latter, he was sorry to say, was not present 
that evening ; there were also Messrs. Green- 
wood and Holloway, gentlemen of the greatest 
experience and wide views, and whose 
opinions were received by the State officials 
with the respect they deserved. With re- 
gard to their Parliamentary work, the 
builders of the country owed the Institute 
a great debt of gratitude for the trouble it 
had taken and the expense it incurred in op 
posing the Bill which had already been meu- 
tioned, and in connection with municipal 
matters they had had a large amount of corre- 
spondence, etc., with various municipalities, 
including also the L.C.C., ir reference to the 
question of scaffolding regulations. They 
had also appointed witnesses to give evi- 
dence before various royal commissions deal- 
ing with factories and other matters, which 
had they not intervened might easily have 
been led to formulate rules which would 
have been disastrous to the building industry 
The magnum opus of the Institute had been 
achieved in the completion of the long de- 
bated form of contract which was now work- 
ing with unqualified success. It was true they 
had been a little alarmed at the obtuseness 
of one of H.M. judges being unable to read 
the English language, and they had _ been 
asked to amend clause 30, but he was glad to 
say that a form had been agreed upon be- 
tween the Institute and the architects and 
themselves, which would solve the difficulty. 
There were many industrial matters which 
had also been satisfactorily dealt with, and 
they had also made some steps in the direc- 
tion of maintaining friendly relations with 
foreign contractors. Quite a number of Bel- 
gian contractors came over to England, and 
great cordiality was manifested. If such ex- 


cellent relations continued they would be 
able in the future to feel that when they 
were abroad they could call upon the foreign 
contractor and look upon him as a brother. 
(Laughter, and cries of “hear, hear.”) Re- 
ferring to the educational side of the Insti- 
tute’s work, Mr. Wallis said its progress was 
not quite so great as could be wished, but 
in this direction their efforts were somewhat 
limited. In conclusion, he urged upon all 
those present to use their best endeavours to 
increase the membership of the Institute, and 
expressed his appreciation of the great assist- 
ance rendered by the secretary, Mr. Costigan, 
who, he said, had the interests of the 
Institute entirely at heart. 

Mr. James S. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., proposed 
the toast of “The National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ and, in doing so, he urged 
upon builders and surveyors to make the best 
of conditions of work as they found them. 
The energies of the National Federation 
should be concentrated on those qualities 
which would tend towards good building, 
good workmen, and success in the art of archi- 
tecture, as well as the art of building. A 
great deal could and ought to be done in the 
matter of the education of the workmen, be- 
cause it was only by providing good work- 
men that they could hope to get good work. 
There were spheres which were open to them 
all as builders, and men of influence in muni- 
cipal life and in social and political life, 
and he was certain that as opportunities 
arose they would do their best to help archi- 
tects to regain, if not the full height of their 
former standing and prestige, at least some 
position of influence by which these qualities 
might be of some assistance and value in 
these modern times. For instance, he would 
mention the question of the regulation of the 
traffic in the city of London. Not one archi- 
tect was invited to sit upon the commission 
appointed to consider that question, and none 
of the evidence had been placed before his 
Institute upon the matter. The commission 
had not even asked the opinion of the 
R.I.B.A. upon one of the largest, finest, and 
grandest architectural opportunities which 
could arise in the history of this country. 
(Hear, hear.) He wanted the builders to im- 
press upon members of Parliament with 
whom they were acquainted, the advisability 
when projects such as the one he had men- 
tioned came up for discussion, that the 
opinion of the architect should be asked, and 
a seat found for him at the table, so that 
he could make the necessary notes and per- 
haps ask some of the more important ques- 
tions. The toast, coupled with the name 
of Mr. Ernest J. Brown, President of the 
National Federation, was warmly accorded. 

Mr. Brown, in reply, said that in the past 
he builders of London were apt to look with 
a cold eye upon the National Federation, but 
their hearts were now warming to it and they 
were ready to assist the Association in its 
objects. The Federation was growing not 
only in numbers, but in its financial 
power, which was a great necessity in an 
Association of employers such as those con- 
nected with the building trade. He was 
sorry to say that there were still many most 
important builders in the country who still 
stood aloof from such organisations as theirs, 
and he only hoped that one day they would 
see the error of their ways. It was a matter 
of regret and shame to see such builders reap 
all the benefit sustained through a federa- 
tion, yet doing nothing for either their efforts 
or their purses, to assist in its work. Their 
work was as important, he ventured to say, 
as the work of the London master builders 
and architects combined, for they were en- 
gaged in looking after the interests of 
builders throughout the whole of the coun- 
try. Their work was growing in importance 
and so much so, that they were beginning 
to be recognised as a power in the land. 

On the proposition of Mr. Fredk. Higgs, 
the toast of ‘‘The Visitors’ was honoured 
with enthusiasm, and Mr. H. J. Treadwell, 
F.S.1., replied. 

The proceedings terminated with the sing- 
ing of the National Anthem. 
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NON-PROVISION OF for works of a substantial value without 
QUANTITIES: IMPORTANT quantities prepared by a_ fully qualified 
MOVEMENT. quantity surveyor being supplied, and is of 


A conference, convened by the President 
of the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, to 
consider the question of the non-provision of 
quantities by building owners when inviting 
tenders from contractors, was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant on October 13th, at 
which the following were present: Messrs. 
W. F. Wallis, W. Shepherd, E. J. Strange 
and J. Randall, representing the Institute of 
Builders; Messrs. E. J. Brown (London), 
S. Smethurst, J.P. (Oldham), J. Wright (Not- 
tingham), J. W. White (Sunderland), W. 
Thomas (Cardiff), F. Higgs (London), and 
A. G. White (secretary), representing the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers; Messrs. F. G. Rice, F. May, J.P., 
B. I. Greenwood and G. Bird Godson, repre- 
senting the London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation; Messrs. H. T. A. Chidgey (presi- 
dent), Walter Lawrance, F.S.I., A. J. Gate, 
F.S.I., S. Chatfeild Clarke, F.S.I., T. E. 
Bare, T. J. Carless, H.. Raven, H. Riley, 
NS. Angptangers sh Sul. SomG. ebhacker, (E. 
Ware (Liverpool), and A. G. Cross, F.S.1I. 
(honorary secretary), representing the Quan- 
tity Surveyors’ Association. 

A very interesting and» exhaustive discus- 
sion ensued, in the course of which the 
methods adopted by the Northern branches 
of the National Federation for dealing with 
this grievance were fully explained, and met 
with much approbation. 

Messrs. Brown, Wallis, Rice, Smethurst, 
White, Wright, Shepherd, May, Randall, 
Lawrance, Chatfeild Clarke, Higgs, Godson, 
Greenwood, Gate, Carless, and others, took 
part in the debate, which lasted for upwards 
of two hours, and the following resolutions 
Were unanimously passed :— 

(1) “That the conference disapproves of the 
practice of asking for tenders in competition 
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This design was stt mitted for the competition held last year. 
The reading room and staircase are placed near the entrance so that the borrowers’ 
is in (omnunication with both the public and lending library. 


single storey. 
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room and store above with the ‘eading librery. 


Extreme simplicity of treatment gives the character of the elevations, which were to have been of thin reo bricks and Portland stone, with a tile roof. 


opinion that such quantities should be sup- 
plied in all cases when competitive estimates 
are invited for works expected to cost £500 
and upwards. 

(2) “That the conference recommends the 
Councils of the Institute of Builders, the 
London Master Builders’ Association and of 
the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers to urge their members to refuse 
to tender in competition without quantities 
for works costing £500 and upwards. 

The subject is dealt with in our leading 
columns. 


Law Case. 


Important Dry-Rot Question. 


In the High Court of Justice, before Mr. 
Justice Grantham and a special jury, Mr. 
Claude Frederick Shoolbred, a chartered ac- 
countant, brought an action against Mr. J. 
W. Wyles and Mr. A. Migotti, architects, 
and Messrs. Mitchell Brothers, builders, of 
Guildford, to recover damages for alleged 
negligence and breach of duty in carrying 
out alterations at the plaintiff's house, 
Greenstead Hall, Essex. Mr. J. R. Atkin, 
K.C., and Mr. Valentine Ball appeared for 
the plaintiff; Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., and 
Mr. R. E. Moore for the defendants. Mr. 
Atkin said that in 1906 the plaintiff appointed 
Messrs. Wyles and Migotti architects of the 
work to be carried out by the defendants 
Mitchell Brothers at Greenstead Hall. The 
plaintiff wished steps tc be taken to deaden 
sound between a sitting-room on the ground 
floor and a nursery overhead. Lime-pugging 
was used for the purpose. In May, 1908, 
after the plaintiff had been residing in the 
house for nearly a year, it was discovered 


that the whole floor under the nursery was 
affected with dry-rot. The floor had to be 
removed and replaced at a cost of 4,120, and 
plaintiff also lost the use of the house while 
it was being done. He would call evidence 
to show that the dry-rot was due to the 
lime-pugging being put in wet, and being 
given insufficient time to dry before the floor 
boards were laid. The fact that the floor 
boards were grooved and tongued, and that 
there was no ventilation underneath, made it 
all-important to see that the pugging was 
properly laid.—The defence by the architects. 
was that they were not consulted about the 
pugging at all, and did not know of its exist- 
ence until the dry-rot was discovered. It 
was also contended on their part that dry-rot 
was solely due to the fact that linoleum had. 
been put down immediately after the floors. 
were laid.—The builders, on the other hand, 
said that the plaintiff himself ordered their 
foreman to use pugging; that the floor was 
not laid until three months after, when the 
pugging was dry. The jury, upon the evi- 
dence, would have to say whether there had 
been negligence. Evidence was called that 
the pugging was put in early in 1907, and the 
floor was laid three weeks later. The plain- 
tiff also stated that he did not give the 
order for pugging.—Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Saunders, A.R.I.B.A., 
stated that the dry-rot was due to improper 
ventilation. Ventilation was _ especially 
necessary where a floor was tongued and 
grooved.—For the defence, Mr. Wyles said 
that he had had 15 years’ experience. He 
never knew of the pugging till he heard of 
the dry-ret. He did not approve of it, and, 
if put in, the place should have been venti- 
lated. The trouble, however, was due to the 
linoleum.—Mr. Ogden, F.R.I.B.A., said that 
while moisture induced dry-rot, the spores 
of the fungus were in every piece of cut tim- 
ber. In his view the dry-rot was caused by 
the linoleum.—Mr, Migotti said that he did 


It is planned with two floors 


in order 10 give a more dignified building than one with @ 
space beyond 
The’ book lift is near the back entrance, and serves to connect reference 
On the first floor is the ladies’ rocm ard lavatory, also the reference ror m,bcok store and rerairing room. 
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windows would have had iron casements and leaded lights. 
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not think the dry-rot was due to any negli- 
gence on the part of Messrs. Mitchell 
Brothers, but was caused by putting down 
the linoleum and stopping the current of air 
through.—The foreman of the work said that 
the flooring was put in three months after 
the pugging was put in. He had not con- 
sidered the question of ventilation. The 
architects did not authorise the putting in of 
the pugging, and he did not mention it to 
them.—His Lordship, in reviewing the evi- 
dence, after Mr. Atkins had briefly replied, 
said that it was three years since the matters 
connected with the dispute arose ; plaintiff 
and defendants could not well remember 1m 
detail everything that then occurred. 
After such a lapse of time it was only natural 
mistakes would be made. It was remark- 


able that scarcely two witnesses on the de- 
fendant’s side had agreed.. The question 
was whether or not negligence had been 
proved against either of the defendants or 
both of them. His Lordship next pointed 
out that some of the defendants’ witnesses 
said ventilation was\necessary, while others 
said it was not; when expert witnesses talked 
in that way, then the jury must use their 
common sense. Everyone knew that one of 
the causes of dry-rot was dampness without 
ventilation. Was not that the case in the 
present instance?—The jury returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, saying the architects 
were only guilty of negligence in a minor 
degree. £165 damages were awarded, and 
his Lordship gave judgment for that amount, 
refusing stay of execution. 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit for conditions given where known. 


UATB OP | 
ORLIVERY. 


Oct. 30. 


COMPETITION. 


TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY 
| SCHOOL, WORKINGTON. The 
Cumberland Education Committee 
invite architects to submit sketch 
plans with outline specification and 
estimate for a technical and second- 
ary school in the Borough of Work- 
ington, Cumberland, for about 300 
pupils of both sexes. Further par- 
ticulars and conditions upon which 
plans will be received may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope and the payment 
of adeposit of one guinea. Deposit 
returned if all papers sent are re- 
turned within seven days. C. Cour- 
tenay Hodgson, Secretary, The 
Courts, Carlisle. 
PEMBROKESHIRE SMALL HOLD. 
INGS: Model plan and specification 
for a farmhouse and_ outbuildings 
suitable for a holding of 50 acres, and 
at a cost of £400 or thereabouts. The 
following are some of the conditions: 
(1) The selection of the plan and 
specification to be adopted shall rest 
solely with the Council. (2) The 
Council will be prepared to pay asum 
of £5 5s. for the selected plan and 
spec fication, which are then to be- 
come the absolute property of the 
Council. (3) If the Council are of 
opinion that none of the plans are 
suitable for their purpose they shall 
not be obliged to make any selection. 
Plans and specifications to Marshall 
George, Clerk and Agent, Pembroke- 
shire Small Holdings and Allotments 
Committee, Haverfordwest. 
PRESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
| FOR BOYS. Preston Town Council 
invite competitive designs and 
plans from architects practisirg as 
principals, for anew grammar 
school for boys, to be erected in 
Moor Park Avenue, Preston, and 
| estimates for the same. Premiums 
| of £50, £30. and £20 are offered. 
| The Corporation have appointed a 
professional assessor. Application 
to be made to Mr. Alfred Howarth, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Preston, 
and designs and plans must be 
sent inby 10 a.m. on Nov. 1- 
HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas. Plan of the site and copy of 
the conditions may be obtained from 
J. Jubb, Clerk to the Council, Town 
Hall, Herne Bay. Deposit: one 
guinea. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly. Leeds. Architects prac- 
tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F.R.1.B-A., has been ap- 
pointed Assessor. Copies of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
| tions, a plan of each floor of the 
| educational blocks and of the hostel 
| blocks, also an estate plan, showing 
a suggestion for grouping the 
various buildings may be obtained 
from James Graham, Secretary for 
| Education, Education Department, 
Leeds. Designs to be delivered not 
| later than 12 o’clock noon. Deposit: 
Ss. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are _ offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., returnable if all papers are 
returned within 14days. Inquiries to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums- 
City Halli, Cardiff. 


Oct- 31. 


Nov. 1. 


Nov. 30. 


Dec. 18’ 


Jan. 31, 
1910. | 


A writ has been served on Cardiff City 
Council with respect to a claim by Mr. Ed- 
ward Seward for architectural services. The 
circumstances of the claim are already 
familiar to our readers, and, pending the 
settlement of the action, we refrain from 
further comment. 
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BUILDING TRADE ORGANI: 


SATION IN FRANCE.* 
By A. G. White. 

On the occasion of my visit to Paris in 
November, 1908, to attend the International 
Congress of Building Contractors, I obtained 
from the General Secretary of the master 
masons of Paris a number of publications 
bearing upon the above question. These I 
have perused, and I propose to shortly re- 
view the information they contain so as to 
convey to you some idea of how the French 
builders are organised and what sort of 
questions and conditions they have to face. 

In France both builders and public works 
contractors have deemed their interests suff- 
ciently identical to warrant their forming 
part of a common organisation known as the 
French Federation of: Building and Public 
Works Contractors. 

According to its President, this Federation 
consists of :— 

28 Syndicates (or local Associations), with 
a total of 5,400 members forming the Central 
Federation. 

35 Syndicates (or local Associations), with 
a total of 4,000 members forming the N.-West 
Federation. 

38 Syndicates (or local Associations), with 
a total of 3,500 members forming the N.-East 
Federation. 

44 Syndicates (or local Associations), with 
a total of 2,500 members forming the S.-West 
Federation. 

30 Syndicates (or local Associations), with 
a total of 3,500 members forming the S.-East 
Federation. 

16 Syndicates (or local Associations), with 
a total of 1,250 members _ forming the 
Northern Federation. Total Syndicates, 208 ; 
total membership, 20,150. 

The value of the work done by the mem- 
bers of this body yearly is estimated at about 
2 milliards of francs. The rules of these 
regional federations accord with one another 
and taken together they constitute the 
National Federation. 

At their first Congress in Bordeaux, in 
1907, there assembled about 800 delegates, 
representing 108 syndicates. 

New Federations may not be admitted to 
the National Federation unless they have a 
membership of at least 1,000, and they must 
pay an entrance fee of 250 francs. 

The subscription to the National Federa- 
tion is 50 centimes per member per year with 
a minimum of 500 francs for any Federation. 
On a membership of 20,150, this gives the 
French National Federation a revenue of 
4420 a year nearly. ~ 

The subscription of a centre in England, 
paying the maximum subscription works out 
at about 2s. per member on existing mem- 
bership, but on a membership as_ propor- 
tionately large as that of the French Federa- 
tion, this rate would be considerably re- 
duced, possibly to 1s. or even 6d. per mem- 
ber. 

The Executive Council of the 
Federation numbers 42 members, 
each regional federation, large or small. The 
Executive Council meets once a year, it is 
elected for 3 years end 1-3rd of its members 
retire yearly. 

Its Administrative Committee (termed in 
France, the Bureau), consists of 15 members, 
each regional federation being represented by 
a V.P. and a secretary, and the rest by the 
officers of the National Federation. 

The Bureau meets twice a year unless 
called specially. At other times the Presi- 
dent has full powers to represent the Bureau. 

It will be observed that the system of repre- 
sentation is scarcely so democratic as that 
in force in the English Federation and the 
meetings do not take place so often as with 
us. 

The National Federation in France is a 
comparatively new organ: ‘sation, as are most 
of their other organisations. 

The regional federations are poncaeed of 
subsidiary local associations termed syndi- 
cates, and of groups of such syndicates. 


French 
» from 


*A Paper read before the Conference of Secretaries of 
the National Federation at Leeds yesterday. 


The following remarks refer to the Paris 
and Seine district. 

Each branch trade has its own local asso- 
ciation or syndicate, of which the Master 


Masons’ Association of Paris may be taken 
as a type. 
Bricklayers also come under the term 


masons in France. 

This association is a syndicate formed for 
a period of 25 years from January, 1908, but 
the original association appears to date from 
1810, in addition to the usual objects of asso- 
ciation with which we are familiar, I note the 
following, which are somewhat exceptional. 

5. To study and to propose all possible 
improvements in the art of building. 

. To give advice in affaixs which may be 
remitted to the association by the tribunals 
and to settle as a friendly composer of differ- 
ences and in conformity with the law, any 
contestations relative to the industry it repre- 
sents which may be remitted to it by mem- 
bers or even by third parties. 

8. To create libraries, professional courses 
of instruction for workmen or employees, em- 
ployment bureaux, etc. 

9. To establish schedules of prices with 
sub-details as to materials and labour. 

10. To see that each member of the syn- 
dicate observes vis-a-vis with his colleagues all 
the rules of a courteous and loyal competi- 
tion. 

11. To repress by its influence all failures 
to observe the said objects. 

The syndicate has power to acquire accom- 
modation for its meetings, libraries and pro- 
fessional courses, also to create among its 
members special benefit funds for mutual 
help and for retirement pensions. Members 
must be duly recognised contractors in full 
enjoyment of all civil rights and be intro- 
duced by two members. Newly elected mem- 
bers are expected to attend the next meeting 
after election in order to.be presented to 
their colleagues. 

The rate of subscription is not given in the 
rules, it is determined by the Council each 
year. 

The organisation consists of a_ general 
assembly, and an Executive Council of 42 
members elected for three years, 1-3rd re- 
tiring annually. 

No member of Council may serve more than 
two successive terms without one years’ in- 
terval, and a Bureau or Administrative Com- 
mittee of seven members, all officers, re- 
elected each year, members of Bureau may 
serve three terms, then one years’ interval 
must elapse. 

Meetings are held monthly, the Bureau 
meets one hour before Executive Council. 

The President is the legal representative of 
the syndicate. 

A Budget is prepared annually, the Budget 
proposals once adopted must not be ex- 
ceeded. Supplementary credits must first be 
voted. 

Attendance at meetings is required. Coun- 
cillors missing four successive meetings with- 
out having excused themselves may _ be 
decmed to have resigned, and the matter 
shall be considered at the fifth meeting. 

Councillors are subject to a fine of three 
francs for each non-attendance at Council or 
Bureau. 

The only cases for exemption are: Jury 
call, military service, illness, pubiic service 
or leave duly obtained. 

A committee of discipline is elected annu- 
ally by the E.C.; it consists of the President 
and two members of Council. 

It has to consider all infractions of the 
rules or resolutions of general meeting, penal- 
ties inflictable are: Reprimand, fine, tem- 
porary suspension, permanent suspension. 
Fines may not be restored. 

The capital of the syndicate consist of: 
Excess of receipts over expenditure; gifts or 
legacies. 

At dissolution of syndicate, funds are 
equally divisible among their membership. 

The Council at its discretion may give 
annually medals to deserving workmen or 


pupils. 


Grouped Associations. 


At Paris the various associations apper- 
taining to the different trades are grouped 
together for certain purposes of common 
action, 

Term of group, 17 years. 

They have a common headquarters con- 
sisting of meeting rooms and offices. 

Each society pay 100 francs subscription 
yearly. Ten per cent. of this is placed to 
reserve, the balance applied to revenue- 
Should the expenses exceed this revenue the 
societies contribute the shortage propor- 
tionately. 

Each society forming part of the group 
must be a properly constituted syndicate- 
Each syndicate retains entire autonomy and 
conserves its own archives. 

Membership of the group entitles each syn- 
dicate to use the headquarters accOmmoda- 
tion for meetings of every kind. All neces- 
sary clerical and accounting work is provided 
for them, all minutes are kept for them and 
copies furnished if required. All archives, 
books or other things constituting the library 
of each syndicate is classified and taken 
charge of for them; in fact, everything done 
for the good conduct of the business of each 
syndicate. 

Special work other than that covered by 
the usual routine when required by any syn- 
dicate has to be separately paid for, such as 
work connected with professional courses, 
fetes, balls, banquets, etc. The reserve fund 
is used to construct or provide a habitation 
for the groups, works useful to industry, allo- 
cations to such works. The administration 
is in the hands of a Council composed of the 
Presidents of the respective syndicates, with 
one delegate for. each syndicate having a 
membership of less than 100 members and 
those of over 100 members are entitled to two 
delegates. 

It meets four times a year. 

Resolutions affecting the general interest 
must secure a 2-3rd majority to become effec- 
tive. 

The Council manages ‘the general business 
relating to funds, headquarters, salaries, etc. 

The Bureau consists of a president, three 
vice-presidents, a treasurer, and three secre- 
tarles. 

The Bureau manages business as to :— 

Centralising information on questions of 
general interest. 

Obtaining advice from syndicates on speci- 
fic points for the use of the permanent com- 
mission for studying questions. 

Submitting new questions to the respective 


syndicates. 
Organising action in common, such as 
petitions, re-unions, delegations, etc. 


Studying all litigious or contentious ques- 
tions affecting the association or referred by 
its members. 

Executing all decisions of the Council and 
acting as an Emergency Committee. 

Determining the recompenses to be awarded 
to workmen and pupils. 

Generally doing everything to facilitate the 
functions of the professional courses. 

The Bureau meets monthly or oftener if 
required, 

‘he President represents the group in its 
corporate capacity. 


Commissions of Study. 

The delegates of the Syndicated Chambers 
are divided into three sections, called as 
above, presided over successively by each of 
the vice-presidents. 

Theit mission is to study questions of in- 
terest to the associated industries either when 
remitted to them by the Bureau or on their 
own initiative. 

They draw up reports to the Bureau on the 
questions considered. 


Publications. 

A periodical publication is made of all re 
ports, resolutions, minutes, and _ notices 
emanating from the Council or from the 
syndicates. 

Similarly all communications of general 
interest, extracts of legal decisions, matters 
of jurisprudence or of technical controversy 
are published. 
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Also any information and any publicity 
likely to benefit the group or its members. 

Each syndicate has a right to a publication 
of extracts of its own proceedings, and is 
allottted six pages a year; extra pages May 
be had, however, by payment. 

To provide for the cost of this publication, 
each syndicate has to pay an annual sum 
ascertained at each year end for each of its 
members. 

In addition, there are the extra sums due 
for extra insertions. 

Any further sum is paid by the general 
fund of the group. 


Recompenses for WorKkmen and Others. 


A medal of silver with diploma is awarded 
annually as a prize to recompense the pro 
bity, intelligence and devotion of foremen, or 
workmen having at least 10 years consecu- 
tive service with the same employer. 

Four chambers in rota present a candidate 
each year. 

Medals in silver and bronze are also 
awarded to distinguished pupils in the pro- 
fessional courses. 

Individual syndicates 
medals if they choose. 

The grouped associations of Paris and the 
centre of France form a regional Federation 
under the title of the Central Federation of 
Syndicated Chambers of the Building Indus- 
try and of Public Works. 

The rules offer no features specially differ- 
ent from those already commented on. 

Among the objects of the Federation is 
given the following: ‘To group all the 
desiderata and draw up a common pro- 
gramme of economic demands which shall 
become the common policy of all the Syndi- 
cated Chambers in the Federation, and thus 
give to the directing committee more authority 
and weight in the defence of the corporate 
interests and in the execution of the decisions 
of the Federation.” 

The annual contribution per member from 
each syndicate is fixed at one franc, modifi- 
able by general meeting yearly. Committee 
have power to vary it, however, in excep 
tional cases. 

With its membership of 5,400, this gives a 
revenue of only £225 a year. 

The following will give some idea of the 
work done by the foregoing organisations. 

On the 20th December, 1908, at Paris, the 
25th distribution of recompenses to workmen 
and employees took place, presided over by a 
Government representative, when 153 prizes 
or medals of honour were presented in the 
various grades, a banquet followed. 

M. Soulé, in the course of his address, 
mentioned that the following works of a 
social character had been initiated and car- 
tied on by their organisation. 

1. The creation of recompenses to meri- 
torious workmen. 

2. Mutual Insurance Societies created 
prior to the law of 1898 as to workmen’s 
compensation, for the aid of injured work- 
men and their dependants 


may also award 
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After the law of 1808, these were transformed 
into the General Guarantee Syndicate for 
Building and Public Works, and the General 
Association for Industry and Building In- 
surance. 

Twelve courses of instruction in the 
building profession, absolutely free for work- 
men or emptoyees of the syndicates of car- 
pentry, joinery, roof covering, plumbing, 
masonry, locksmithing, carriage work and 
carpet work. These courses are subventioned 
by the State. They are followed each year 
by more than 150 pupils. 

4. An employment office, quite free of 
charge, which during the year has found 
work for 936 employees and workmen. 

s. Arbitration Commissions which have 
had remitted to them by the Tribunal of 
Commerce during 1908, 887 cases of which 
143 are still under consideration and of 
the remaining 740 cases, 450 have been settled 
by conciliation, equal to 60 per cent. 

6. <A Judiciary Council of the Federation 
(central), consisting of a re-union of juris- 
consults, experienced in business cases, 
especially as regards the building industry. 
This Council is at the disposal of members 
and local Chambers for the legal considera- 
tion of questions affecting the industry. 

The service for contentious cases, 
which defends the interests of our adherents 
in their personal cases on the most economi- 
cal lines as regards legal expenses. 

8. The library of the syndicate, contain- 
ing 4,000 volumes and added to each year 
with special works relating to building. 

9. Two publications, one weekly the other 
monthly. 

These inform the membership of the whole 
Federation as to all reports on questions 
under consideration. 

The above g heads relate more especially 
to the region of Paris and the departments 
of Seine et Oise forming the Central Federa- 
tion. 


Apprentices’ Competition. 


As a further example of what is being done, 
the following is taken from an announcement 
in the Official Journal re above. Competition 
by the joiners’ or cabinet-makers’ section, 
organised by the Syndicate Chamber for 
1909. 

1. Reserved for young people under 15 
years of age. 

2. For young joiners not yet through their 
military service. 

The first consists of an eliminatory test 
consisting in the execution of two different 
pieces of joiners’ work set by the committee 
to be sent in before 15th February, 1909. 

The second consists of a final test for 
honours in which only those admitted by the 
classifying commission may take part, con- 
sisting in a work in joinery to be executed in 
10 hours on a Sunday, in a workshop to be 
designated. 

The usual types of builders’ associations in 
France have now been briefly described. 
There is, however, an exceptional type of 
association existing at Paris which has been 


formed to deal with certain special exigen-- 
cies. 

It is called the Professional Association of 
Masonry Contractors of Paris and Seine, and 
is a limited liability company, with a nomi- 
nal capital of 186,100 francs. Only masonry 
contractors of the above districts are eligible 
as members. 

The general object of this company is to- 
give the members of the trade a corporate 
quality not possessed by the ordinary syn- 
dicate or associatioa, and so enable the trade 
to negotiate as a whole for supplies of 
materials, etc., etc., on the best wholesale 
terms. 

As this represents a new departure in 
builders’ organisations, I shall give some-- 
what full particulars of its constitution. 


Objects. 


1. To serve as intermediary between its 
shareholders and those who furnish materials. 
and plant employed in construction. 

2. To serve as intermediary between its. 
shareholders and the workmen’s unions by 
entering into agreements with them as to: 
wages, hours, etc. 

3. To acquire or rent, with or without. 
undertaking to sell, properties situated in 
France, susceptible of being exploited for the 
building industry. 

4. To let, exploit or sell such properties. 

5. To acquire any commercial undertak- 
ing of a contractor for masonry with power 
to retrocede it, in whole or part, to members: 
of the company or to third parties. 

6. Finally to take all useful measures for 
safeguarding the interests of the industry and 
those adherent; to seek out and execute all 
improvements presenting economic advan-- 
tages, profitable alike to contractors and their 
clients. 

The company under objects 1 and 2 acts 
solely as intermediary, and undertakes no- 
responsibility for the solvency of those who. 
resort to its mediation. Neither does it 
assume any responsibility towards the latter 
for either the quality or quantity of the mer- 
chandise delivered by the merchants and 
dealers. nor for delays in delivering or failure: 
to carry out the conditions of the sale. 

The members must act directly against the 
merchants. 

The society is formed for a period of 20: 
years. 

The shares are of the value of £100 each. 
Allotment takes place on a minimum sub- 
scription of 20 shares. 

If subscriptions exceed the nominal capital, 
subscribers receive in, proportion to the 
average amount of work executed by each 
during the preceding 5 years. 

The average is ascertained by doubling the 
average wages paid to workmen during the 
said period. 

One-fourth only of the subscribed capital’ 
is called up. 

The share certificates are held by the com- 
pany as a guarantee of the execution of en-- 
gagements entered into. 


First Fioor. 


DE7ACHED HOUSE 


This house is built with a brick base, rough-casted above and roofed with red tiles. 
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Decorative panels in brick and flint, with weather-boarding 
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Transfers require the sanction of the Coun- 
cil except where a shareholder transfers them 
to the purchaser of his bus‘ness. : 

The possession of shares implies adhesion 
to the articles of association and to all deci- 
sions of the general meeting, and any regula- 
tions governing the internal affairs of the 
company. ; 

Admission to membership requires the 
sanction of the Council, but right of appeal 
to a general meeting exists in case the appli- 
cation is refused. : 

Those who join the company after its for- 
mation must pay on the amount of . their 
shares. 

1. A sum equal to that paid by the origi- 
nal subscribers. 

2. A sum representing the proportion in 
the reserve fund appertaining to each share 
whatever such proportion may be at the 
time of joining. 

Any shareholder has the right to resign 
membership. 

Shareholders becoming defaulters, either as 
to production of accounts, or as to payment 
of dues, or other sums, shall be notified by 
the Council. If they do not remedy their 
default within a prescribed time or fail to 
make a valid excuse, they may be proceeded 
against by law, or expelled the company by 
a vote of the general meeting. 


If a shareholder retires, voluntarily or 
otherwise, the company will return to him, 
within a defined time, and after he has 
cleared himself of all obligations to the com- 
pany, his original subscription and his share 
of the reserve fund after deduction of his 
share of any losses of capital or reserve in- 
curred up to that time. The sum to be re- 
paid bears interest until repaid. The share- 
holder who retires, remains responsible for 
five years towards his co-shareholders for 
all debts or engagements of the company con- 
tracted prior to his resignation, not exceed- 
ing, however, the total of his shares. 


A directorate of 9 to 12 members elected 
for three years and renewable 1-3rd each 
year forms the Council of the company, 
qualification for director, 30 shares. 

These shares are held as a guarantee for 
his acts during his directorship, and may 
not be sold during that time. 

A managing director at a fixed remunera- 
tion may be appointed by the Council. 

Directors’ fees are fixed by the general 
meeting. 

25 per cent. of the net profit is set aside 
as follows :— 


5 per cent. to constitute a reserve fnud. 

20 per cent. to constitute a provident fund. 

The remainder of the net profit is divided 
among the shareholders according to their 
heldings. 

When the 5 per cent. aforesaid has re- 
sulted in a reserve fund equal to t-roth of 
the capital, the earmarking of that amount 
for reserve fund ceases to be obligatory, and 
the whole 25 per cent. may go to the provi- 
dent fund. 

When the society expires, and after it has 
liquidated its engagements, both the afore- 
said funds are divisible among the then ex- 
isting shares. Provision is made for wind- 
ing up if 3-4ths of the capital is lost. 

The reasons which led to the formation of 
this association are the following; I quote 
trom an official circular :— 

“Since the year 1905 the demands of the 
workmen engaged in the building trade have 
been incessant.” 

“It is admitted that: ‘There are certain 
new conditions such as the law requiring a 
weekly rest-day, the limitation of the hours 
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| ot work by law, and the increased cost of 


living, which in part justify their demands, 
but it must also be admitted that employers 
have always tried to satisfy all legitimate 
claims.’ 

“Led, however, by the groups which they 
represent, the workers have made unreason- 
able demands, and not content with reducing 
their output to an intolerable extent, have 
accentuated their revolutionary attitude by 
successive strikes, the blacklisting of em- 
ployers and the deliberate spoiling of work, 
material and plant.” 


To this the employers opposed a lock-out, 
which lasted 15 days, when the workmem 
came in on the employers’ terms, which in- 
cluded an increase of wages. The spirit of 
revolt, however, seems to permanently sub- 
sist. A number of press extracts are given 
in proof of this, wherein the workers advise 
their members to carry on a passive strike by 
working, but doing as little as possible all 
the time, and by refusing to work any labour-: 
saving machinery. 


The “‘ca-canny” spirit is carried to great 
excess, no consideration is given to the gen- 
eral interest of the community, solely the 
workmen are advised to on no account pro- 
duce one more than another, and not to do 
any task or piece-work, if they do they are 
mulcted by their society and deprived of any 
pecuniary advantage gained.. 


The workmen look to boycotting, the 
labour label, and to sabotage as their 
weapons for securing their objects and openly 
advocate these methods in their official press. 


They thus define these three proceedings : 
Boycotting is blacklisting an employer, mer- 
chant or retailer, workmen are required not 
to work for such and not to consume their 
products. Sabotage is putting into practice 
the maxim, ‘For bad pay give bad work.” 
It is effected sometimes by reducing output, 
sometimes by destructiveness, sometimes by 
wasting stock or materials or giving over- 
weight to purchasers, or by rebuffing clients 
so that they are offended and go elsewhere. 
Sabotage is carried on by individuals chiefly. 
It is boasted that the mere threat of it gen- 
erally suffices to cow an employer. The 
Parisian hairdressers daubed the shop fronts 
of their employers with a caustic substance 
which destroyed the paintwork, and by this 
means gained their object. During three 
years, out of 2,000 hairdressers’ shops in 
Paris, barely roo escaped being treated in 
this way at least once, and to many it was 
done several times. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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LIVERPOOL MASTER 
BUILDER’S YEAR-BOOK. 


The Liverpool Master Builders’ Association 
Year-Book (October, 1909, to September, 
Igto), is published with the object of pro- 
‘viding useful information for those actively 
engaged or interested in building operations 
throughout the Liverpool area. Its circula- 
tion is not confined to members of the asso- 
ciation, but is extended to the principal per- 
sons interested in the building trades of 
Liverpool, such as architects, officials of the 
various public bodies, etc. It contains a 
variety of useful information, including the 
forty-third annual report of the association ; 
forms of contract, apprenticeship indentures, 
etc. ; wages lists; lists of officials and mem- 
bers of the association ; extracts from work- 
ing rules. In a brief historical sketch, it is 
stated that the association was founded in 
1866, with Mr. S. H. Holme as first presi- 
dent. In 1867, the association was instru- 
‘mental in initiating the form of contract 
afterwards agreed upon by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. The present number of 
members is 398; and its success is attributed 
to the fact that on its council there is equality 
of representation, every branch of the trade 
having an equal number of representatives. 

From the forty-third annual report, which 
is published in full in the Year-Book, we 
make the following extracts :— 

Several minor complaints by the operative 
joiners have been dealt with by the commit- 
tee during the year. The operatives have 
made a claim against a member for ‘“‘insula- 
tion money” where no insulation material 
was being used by the firm at the time, the 
Operatives in their letter claiming that all 
joiners’ work at, or for, a cold stozage, 
whether insulation material is being used or 
not, comes under the rule, and the men are 
entitled to sixpence per day extra. The em- 
ployers met the operatives under Rule 17 
(Board of Conciliation), but were unable to 
come to a settlement. It was then referred 
to the local Conciliation Board, who also 
failed to agree, and the matter has now been 
referred to the Northern Centre Conciliation 
Board. 

The operative masons approached the asso- 
ciation with a view to some arrangement 
being arrived at whereby “worked stone’ 


should be prohibited from coming into Liver- | 


pool from towns where wages are paid at a 
lower rate than here. The employers’ com- 
mittee fully discussed the matter, and com- 


municated to the operatives that as there is | 


such a strong feeling amongst the employers 
against any ‘‘worked stone” rule, it would 
be useless to discuss the matter further. 

The operative masons have approached 
this association with a view to an al- 
teration in leaving off time on Saturdays 
from 12.30 to 12 o’clock, and the Coun- 
cil and committee have intimated that this 
association will consent to the alteration 
being made, provided the bricklayers and 
joiners also agree to adopt the same leaving 
off time. The joiners have not yet signified 
their approval, but should they do so notice 
will be sent as to when the change is to come 
into force. 

Six months’ notice, expiring May 1st, was 
given to the operative bricklayers, for a de- 
crease in wages of three-farthings per hour ; 
‘the working hours to be 47 per week for the 
summer months, 4414 during November and 
February, and 42 during December and Janu- 


ary. All rules, except those relating to 
wages, hours, and starting times, to be 
expunged. A counter-notice was received 


from the bricklayers for an increase in wages 
of one penny farthing per hour, with extra 
lodging money, double time for all overtime, 
limitation of apprentices, etc., leaving the 
hours of work and all other rules as before. 
A conference was held with operatives in 
April last, when the matter was referred to 
the Local Conciliation Board, who came to 
no settlement. The matter had, therefore, 
to go before the Northern Centre Conciliation 
Board, who decided that the hours of work 
should be as in the employers’ notice; the 
wages to be increased one farthing per hour ; 
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rules relating to meal hours and starting Early in the year the operative painters 
times to be altered according to the new struck several jobs owing to the men having 
hours; and all other rules to remain the 


same. The rules are not signed yet, owing 
to the question of the 12.30 leaving off time 
on Saturday being in abeyance, as referred to 
above. Several complaints have been re- 
ceived that members are not adhering strictly 
to the rules with regard to the time of start- 
ing their men in the morning. As the break- 
ing of rules by employers is bound to lead 


BUILDER AS LORD MAYOR OF 
LRISTOL. 


To the building trade of Bristol has fallen 
the honour of providing the prospective Lord 
Mayor. At the meeting of the City Council 
on November goth next, Mr. Christopher 
Albert Hayes, of Salisbury House, re 
Mr. 
He was 


Bishop, will be proposed for the office. 
Hayes was born at Clifton in 1850. 


(Photo. ‘‘ Bristol Observer.’’) 
educated privately, and afterwards appren- 
ticed to his uncle, Mr. J. Hayes, of the firm 
of Messrs. Hayes and Son, builders and con- 
tractors, of Bedminster. After serving his 
apprenticeship, he went to London, where he 
held important positions with some of the 
principal building and contracting firms. 


Returning to Bristol in 1873, he founded the | 


business now carried on by Messrs. C. A. 
Hayes and Sons. He has carried out many 
important contracts in Bristol and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hayes has been connected with the 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association for 
many years, and occupied the position of 
president in 1896. 


to unpleasantness with the operatives in the 
end, the Council trust that all members will 
strictly adhere to the rules agreed upon. 

Owing to the alteration in the bricklayers’ 
hours, the question of what wages should be 
paid to the labourers was considered by the 
bricklayers’ committee, and also the Council 
of the association, who recommended that 
members should pay hod-carriers at the rate 
of 614d. per hour, but this rate only to be 
paid when the men are carrying the hod, and 
not when hod-carriers are engaged doing 
ordinary labourers’ work. All other labourers 
to remain as before. 


been taken on at the jobs and the employers 
refusing to pay walking time and expenses. 
The employers offered to discuss the matter 
under Rule 16 (Conciliation Board), but the 
operatives objected, and the employers then 
gave the operatives notices that owing to the 
tules having been broken by them and the 
conciliation procedure thereunder disregarded 
by them, no working rules whatever would 
be recognised as existing between this asso- 
ciation and their society. Several confer- 
ences subsequently took place, but without 
any satisfactory conclusion. The employers 
have offered to submit the rule to arbitration, 
but this the operatives object to. The Coun- 
cil trust that all members will refuse to pay 
walking time in cases where ¢ 


the men are 
taken on the job. 

Several interviews have taken place be- 
tween the employers’ committee and the 


Operatives, with regard to encroachment on 
plumbers’ work. 

The Corporation Baths Committee have 
now decided to allow master plumbers to 
tender with heating engineers for hot and 
cold water services. 

A conference took place in October last 
between representatives of this association 
and the water engineer, who agreed that the 
time had arrived when new regulations 
should be drawn up, and promised that this 
should be done, and that before having same 
finally approved, he would submit a draft to 
this association for its consideration and 
suggestions. The water engineer has been 
recently approached again, and he informs 
the Council that the matter is receiving his 
careful attention. It is hoped that the new 
regulations willbe framed shortly. 

At the suggestion of Mr. J. B. Johnson, a 
member of this association, the National 
Federation decided to go into the question 
of having the National Agreement with 
Operative plasterers amended. A special 
joint meeting was appointed of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers and 
the National Association of Master Plas- 
terers, with the result that a new agreement 
has been drafted, and the draft was sub- 
mitted to the Plasterers’ Committee of this 
association, and approved. The joint com- 
mittee consisted of one master plasterer from 
each of the four centres, four builders’ mem- 
bers of the National Administrative Commit- 
tee, and four members from the National 
Association of Master Plasterers. Mr. J. B. 
Johnson was the member elected to repre- 
sent the Northern Centre. 

With respect to conciliation boards, the 
Northern Centre asked each association in 
the Northern area to consider the following 
two questions :—‘‘(1) Are you in favour of 
the Northern Centre withdrawing from the 
scheme? (2) Can you suggest any alterations 
in the rules which will improve the working 
of the scheme, and prevent friction arising 
thereunder?’ This association appointed a 
special committee to go into the matter, and 
consider same, and forwarded the following 
resolution in reply :—‘‘That this committee 
considers the experience of Liverpool under 
the conciliation scheme has proved unsatis- 
factory, and we are in favour of withdraw- 
ing from the scheme.’’ With regard to the 
second query, it was decided that there was 
nothing to suggest. The resolution of Liver- 
pool received very little support at the 
Northern Centre meeting, with the result that 
the Conciliation Boards still continue. 

The Board of Trade forwarded a memor- 
andum to this association with regard to a 
court of arbitration that the Board intended 
forming, and the same was fully discussed, 
with the result that this association wrote ap- 
proving of the principle of the scheme, and 
requesting that some building trade em- 
ployers should be included in the panels, and 
also suggesting that any Board appointed to 
consider a dispute in the building trade 
should consist, on the employers’ side, of 
gentlemen engaged in the building trade. 

In a previous report it was stated that this 
association had approached the Architectural 
Society with a view to a sum being inserted 
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in the quantities by architects for the cost of 
attendance on specialists. This the Archi- 
tectural Society agreed was reasonable, and 
recommended their members to carry it into 
effect. This association, early in the year, 
again approached the Architectural Society, 
with a view to their again calling their mem- 
bers’ attention to the recommendation, and 
this was done. Some architects, however, 
still continue on the old lines, and act con- 
trary to their own society’s recommendation, 
but it is trusted that before long all archi- 
tects will carry out the suggestion. The com- 
mittee strongly urge all members to insist 
upon a lump sum being inserted in all quan- 
tities to cover attendance on specialists. 

It was resolved at a meeting that it is de- 
sirable that an honorary members’ committee 
be formed. A-further meeting of honorary 
members will be called to appoint a special 
committee of six, to confer with six members 
of the Council, as to the scope of the pro- 
posed committee. 

In August last the Belgian builders, to the 
number of about 100, visited Liverpool, and 
this association were asked by the Yorkshire 
Federation (who had invited them to Eng- 
land), to look after the visitors during their 
one day’s stay in Liverpool. The Council 
drew up a lengthy programme for the Bel- 
gians, who thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

Considerable correspondence has_ taken 
place between the various committees of the 
Corporation and this association, as to the 
large amount of work done by the Works 
Department, and though no satisfactory 
conclusion has yet been arrived at, it 1s 
thought that the correspondence will result 
in more work being put out to public com- 
petition. 

This. association has been kept in close 
touch with Birkenhead and Wallasey through 
the Mersey Federation, and the bricklayers’ 
rules in Birkenhead have been altered almost 
entirely in the same manner as the Liverpool 
rules, The Federation has also been able to 
render its influence and support in reference 
to the obtaining of quantities, etc., and mak- 
ing objection to unfair conditions and prac- 
tices, in cases raised by the federated asso- 
ciations. The Federation is now taking up 
the question with the Birkenhead Town 
Clerk, as to the appointment of an indepen- 
dent arbitrator in all Corporation contracts. 

Several communications have been ad- 
dressed to corporate bodies and _ architects 
respecting the conditions of contracts and in- 
vitations for tenders, etc., especially in refer- 
ence to tenders being required without 
quantities being supplied. In certain cases 
the association intervened successfully. 

The attention of the association was called 
to the practice of quantity surveyors cutting 
down as much as possible the items in their 
quantities to the detriment of the builder, 
and communications were addressed to the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association, the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society, and the City Sur- 
veyor. Favourable replies were received ; the 
City Surveyor stating that he would take up 
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any particular case if the association would 
specify it. The association is at present in 
communication with the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association, London, with a view to obtain- 
ing a uniform system of taking out quantities. 

The ‘Builders’ Journal and Architectural 
Engineer”’ is now the sole official organ of the 
National Federation. This Journal is, with- 
out doubt, a very useful and _ practical 
technical Journal, and a certain portion of 
the paper is devoted each week to Federation 
news. The council have decided to recom- 
mend the members to give this Journal every 
support, and it is trusted that all members 
will become subscribers, and so-keep in touch 
with association and Federation matters 
through this official organ. 

Members are reminded that they should in- 
sist on all their apprentices attending the 
evening technical classes, in accordance with 
their indentures. Afternoon classes are 
formed for young boys during the first two 
years of their apprenticeship, who are not 
eligible, owing to their age, for the evening 
classes. The time spent at the afternoon 
class is reckoned by their employers as work- 
ing time. In this way the boys become 
interested in their work, and are the more 
ready to join the evening classes when they 
become old enough to do so. The Council 
recommend that all employers should give 


these afternoon classes their support, by 
sending their younger apprentices. The 
Council has decided to place the sum of 


about £11 per annum at the disposal of the 
Technical Instruction Committee as a prize 
fund for the building trade students, and this 
will be principally awarded to encourage 
regular attendance. 

The Council hope that members will 
strictly adhere to Rule XIV. B, which is as 
follows :—“‘Members shall not give or take 
tenders for any work to or from any persons 
who are not members of this or kindred 
associations connected with the building 
trade, and shall not employ such persons to 
do work for them.” 


Trade and Craft. 


Wait’s Adjustable Attachments for Rule 

and Measuring Rod. 

Mr. Edwin Wait, of 9, Liverpool Road, 
Thornton Heath. Surrey, has patented some 
small and neat attachments for the rule and 
measuring rod. The attachment shown in 
Fig. 1 is a clamp that can be used as a gauge 
by securing it to a rule as shown in Fig.:5, 
and, accommodating a bradaWl as a centre, 
is serviceable for striking curves or circles as 
illustrated by Fig. 4. A-fine steel point, 
fitted to the attachment shown in Fig. 2, 
dispenses with the use of a bradawl, and, 
when not in use, folds up into the fence, 
so that the adjustment can be employed as 
indicated in Fig. 5. Fig. 2 will hold a pencil, 
drawing pen, or steel point, and is adapted 
for use with either Fig. 1-or Fig. 2, when 
the rule is employed as a beam compass or 
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tramimel as shown in Fig. 4. These adjust- 
ments are well made and finished, and are 
very cheap. All who have to do with setting 
out or marking off, or with the ordinary 
processes of the draughtsmen’s office, will 
welcome these instruments as an efficient 
substitute for the marking gauge, or as an 
exceedingly handy and convenient aid to 
accuracy and neatness in several other opera- 
tions. 


Twyfords’ Sanitary Fittings. 

Messrs. Twyfords, Ltd., Cliffe Vale Pot- 
teries and Enamelled Fireclay Works, Han- 
ley, have issued ‘‘Interim Catalogue E,’” 
which illustrates a few of their leading pro- 
ductions in lavatory basins, w.c. basins, etc., 
which, while based on old and well-known 
patterns, have been re-designed to meet pre- 
sent-day requirements, by eliminating all 
mouldings and sharp angles, and substitut- 
ing plain surfaces and rounded edges. The 
strength of these basins has been increased, 
and the risks of shipping are very much re- 
duced, while the curves and plain surfaces 
facilitate cleanliness, the total result being 
that the new designs are more attractive, and 
at the same time represent a considerable 
improvement from the hygienic standpoint. 
In addition to the revision of the older pat- 
terns, the firm have included several entirely 
new designs. The most important of these 
are the pedestal lavatories illustrated on the 
first few pages of the catalogue, and these 
embody the new features already mentioned. 
All the goods in this list are made in the fine 
white “‘C.V.” ware, which is guaranteed non- 
crazing, while for purity of colour, evenness 
of surface, and durability, it is claimed that 
there is absolutely nothing superior on the 
market. 
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MONTHLY OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION. 


Builders’ LocKed-up Capital. 


At the recent meeting of the Administra- 
tive Committee, reference was made to the 
great importance of the question treated of 
in the articles bearing the above title, which 
appeared in the Official Journal under dates 
1st and 22nd September, when Mr. Smeth- 
urst, a representative from the Northern 
Centre, said this question was attracting so 
much attention in that district that there 
was no doubt whatever but that the com- 
mittee would shortly receive a very strong 
request for action to be taken against, and a 
remedy found for, the abuse of credit in- 
volved in this question. 


Revised Agreement with the N.A.O.P. 


The resolution passed by the half-yearly 
meeting authorising the completion of the 
above agreement subject to a rider in regard 
to London, was duly communicated to the 
N.A.M.P. and N.A.O.P., who respectively 
signified their adhesion thereto and signed 
the document, whereupon it was also signed 
by the President and Secretary of this Fed- 
eration and dated ist September, 1909. The 
new rules are issued, and it will be necessary 
for the appointment of local joint committees 
to be proceeded with on similar lines to 
those existing for the conciliation scheme. 


Leasehold Tenure and Building Operations. 


Information is desired at Grimsby as to 
the practice elsewhere in regard to charges 
for licenses for converting leasehold dwell- 
ing houses into business premises. In 
Grimsby, agents of landowners are enforc- 
ing charges for surveyors’ and solicitors’ ser- 
vices besides increasing the amount of the 
ground rent. 


Organisation. 


Correspondence has been initiated, which 
it is hoped will lead to the formation of a 
builders’ association at Normanton. This 
has come about through the Official Journal 
getting into the hands of a builder there, 
causing him to write for information. Secre- 
taries are requested to note the advantageous 
use which may be made of the journal in 


_ thus enlarging our organisation. 


The secretary has received a visit from a 
builder at Carmarthen who desires to initiate 
the formation of a local association of 
builders there. Information had been given 
and help tendered, and the secretary of the 
South Wales Federation advised. 

Some enquiries from individual builders 
in the west as to membership have been dealt 
with, and the County Federation secretary 
advised. 


f Collective Purchasing. 
The question of collective purchasing of 


| builders’ materials is engaging the attention 


of one of our important local associations, 

and information on this point has been pre- 

pared by the National Secretary and may be 
availed of by any association. 
Winter Meetings. 

The following circular has been sent to the 
county federations :— 

24th September, 


ORGANISATION. 


Dear Sir,—I shall be glad to hear that 
your Federation intends to make some en- 
deavour to extend its membership during 
the coming winter. 

Please note that I am available by arrange- 


1909. 


ment to address meetings anywhere, and shall 
be only too pleased to render to your Fed- 
eration assistance in this work. 
Trusting to hear from you in due course, 
Yours faithfully 
A. G. White, 
Secretary. 


International Facilities for Students. 


The secretary had recently an application 
from Paris on behalf of a student of the 
Special School for Public Works and the 
Building Trade, who desired to spend his 
vacation in gaining practical experience on 
works in this country, and, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Nicholson, was enabled to ar- 
range for his doing so with Messrs. Baldry 
and Yerburgh, who are engaged on railway 
construction near Hull. The young man re- 
ports having received every courtesy and 
much valuable instruction through this ex- 
perience. The secretary has also been 
spoken to by two of the Belgian builders 
who lately visited us, who desire their res- 
pective sons to spend six months in Eng- 
land next year for a similar purpose, includ- 
ing practice in the language. In each case 
the suggestion is to give any services they are 
capable of giving in exchange for the privi- 
lege. Apparently there is a willingness to ex- 
change opportunities if there are any builders 
who desire similar facilities for their sons, 
and the secretary proposes therefore to com- 
municate with the county federations and 
through them to the local associations on this 
subject, and if it appears that there is a dis- 
position to exchange privileges in the manner 
suggested, will use his good offices to bring 
them about. 
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The Northern Centre. 


Secretary: James Denver, Cromwell 
Blackfriars €treet, Manchester. 


Buildings, 


Lancashire, Cheshlre, and North 
Wales Federation. 

of local associations connected with the 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales 
Federation, was summoned to be held at the 
Iederation Board-room, Manchester, on 
Wednesday, September 29th, but as at the 
time for opening the proceedings there were 
only five local secretaries present, it was 
decided not to proceed with the business. 

The Organising Sub-committee met on 
September 2gth, and discussed their opera- 
tions for the winter months. 

The monthly meeting of the Administrative 
Committee was held on Friday, October 8th, 
but their report is not yet to hand.—JOHN 
TOMLISON, secretary, Cromwell Buildings, 
Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 

LEIGH AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: S. Wigham. 

At a meeting of the Master Painters, held 
at Higson’s Restaurant, Market Street, Leigh, 
on Friday evening, October 8th, it was unani- 
mously decided to give the operative painters 
six months’ notice to adopt the following 
rules, to take effect from May 1st, 1910:— 

1. Wages.—The standard rate of wages to 
be 8%d. per hour. No piece work allowed. 
Any member working in a sling or skip on 
mills, etc., to receive 14d. per hour extra. 

2. Hours of Work.—Work shall commence 
on Monday at 8 or 8.30 a.m., at the option of 
the employer, and tnish at 5.30 p.m. On 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
at 6.30 a.m. till 5.30 p.m. On Saturdays, 
6.30 a.m. till 12 noon. All men to leave off 
work in time to be at the shop at 12 noon on 
Saturday. 

3. Overtime.—All time worked after 8 p.m. 
until 12 p.m. to be paid at the rate of time 
and half, and from 12 p.m. to 6.30 a.m. 
double time. On Saturdays, after 12 noon 
until 6 p.m. time and half, and from 6 p.m. 
until 8 a.m. on Monday, double time. On 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, 6.30 a.m. 
to 6 p-m., time and half; before or after 
these hours, double time. 

4. Country Work.—Men employed on 
jobs above three miles and under fifteen miles 
from shop, 3s. 6d. lodgings and railway ex- 
penses to be allowed in and out once a week ; 
if over fifteen miles and under forty miles, 
one a fortnight. . If over forty miles, by 
special arrangement; but in no case to be 
over four weeks, and in all cases to be at 
the shop at 12 noon on Saturday, returning. 
2s. to be allowed staying over Sunday. 

5. Apprentices.—That one apprentice be 
allowed to three men, and no more than two 
be allowed in any shop, excepting during the 
last year of any apprentice, when another 
may be engaged to succeed him. 

6. Labourers.—That no labourer be al- 
lowed to burn off paint, knot, putty up, or 
mix paint, or do any recognised painters’ 
work, except limewashing, scraping ironwork, 
stripping paper, cleaning out gutters, and 
conveying materials to and from job. 

7. Workmens’ Responsibility for Tools.— 
That each workman shall be held responsible 
for all tools entrusted to his care, and shall 
make good any damage or deficiency (ordin- 
ary wear and tear excepted) before his full 
wages be paid. 

8. Undertaking other work.—That no work- 
man shall undertake jobs on his own, with- 
out the consent of his employer. 

g. Alterations of Rules.—That no altera- 
tion be made in these rules either by the 
employers or operatives without giving six 
months’ notice of same. The notice to ex- 
pire on the last day of April. 

LIVERPOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: Bertram B. Moss. 

The forty-third annual general meeting of 
the Liverpool Association was held on Tues- 
day, October 5th, in the Board Room of the 
association, 24, Sir Thomas Street. The 
chair was occupied in the earlier proceedings 


by the retiring president, Mr. Frank Griffiths, 
and there were also present many past presi- 
dents, officers, and members. The annual 
report, dealing with various matters of im- 
portance to the trade, and the treasurer’s 
statement of accounts, were read and ap- 
proved. Mr. R. Arthur Costain was elected 
president for the coming year. The newly- 
elected president, on occupying the presiden- 
tial chair, having thanked the association for 
the honour conferred upon him, said: ‘‘One 
thing that has struck me during the time that 
I have taken an active part in the work of 
this association the attention that has 
been given by your presidents to the work 
which they have undertaken ; so that, within 
my own knowledge, for the past four years 
or so, there has hardly been one meeting of 
the association, council or committee, that 
has not been presided over by the president 
for the time being. What this has meant 
you have some idea of when you know that 
the local meetings have averaged something 
over 60 per annum, to say nothing of special 
Federation and other meetings held out of 
Liverpool. 

“Tt is not my purpose to inflict on you any 
speech on this occasion, but there are one 
or two words which I wish to offer, bearing 
on the report which has been presented to 
you. : 

“Tt will be within the observation and ex- 
perience of everyone present that our trade 
has passed through a period of very great 
depression for some years past, and we can 
only hope that we have now reached such 
a point that any change must be for im- 
provement. 

“Tt seems to me fitting to call the attention 
of the members of our association to the 
fact that the good work undertaken by your 
officers and council in the direction of im- 
proving the organisation of the association 
has borne such good fruit that it may be 
said at the present moment to be complete. 
Not only does this association comprise, as 
members, almost every firm connected with 
the building trade of our city, but we are 
also linked up as an association with the 
whole country. In the first place, we are 
brought in touch with the building trade of 
Birkenhead and Wallasey by means of the 
Mersey Federation, and we are also linked 


is 


up with the trade of the two counties of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and with North 
Wales by means of the Lancashire and 


Cheshire and North Wales Federation. We 
are also linked up with the whole of the 
North of England by means of the Northern 
Centre Federation ; and finally all these fed- 
erations are brought in touch with similar 
bodies throughout the whole country by 
means of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers. 

“If there is anything remaining to be done 
that might improve the conditions under 
which our business is carried on, it may 
surely be thought that in such an organi- 
sation as this, we have machinery capable 
of achieving the object in view; and I there- 
fore ask all the members present, and all the 
other members of our association, to give 
their most hearty support to any proposal 
that may seem advisable to your council that 
they should adopt, with this object in view. 
In fact, to justify the amount of energy and 
time that is occupied in carrying on such a 
series of organisations as ours, it seems to 
me necessary that a step forward should be 
taken ; and the conditions under which our 
trade has been carried on during the past 
few years render it imperative that something 
should be done. 

“In the past, on all occasions when de- 
mands have been made by the operatives, 
which in our opinion were either unreason- 
able or not justified by the condition of 
trade, there has been no difficulty in securing 
the active and earnest co-operation of the 
various individual members of our associa- 
tions, and we have stood loyally together 
as one man in mutual support against what 
we conceived to be contrary to our mutual 
interests. But, gentlemen, I would remind 
you that relations with the operatives are 
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not the only conditions with which we have 
to contend ; and it is imperative, if we are to 
be enabled to carry on our trade in a satis- 
factory manner, that the same spirit of loyalty 
should be observed among us when other 
matters are under consideration, as has been 
usual in our dealings with the operatives. 
This can only be achieved by our being in- 
spired with mutual confidence in each other, 
and it is to this that I specially wish to ex- 
hort you this evening, namely, that in any 
matters that may arise in which we may be 
called to have dealings with one another, we 
should consider that we are dealing with hon- 
ourable gentlemen. In this way we should 
be in a position to receive from such an 
organisation as we represent, such mutual 
support as will enable us greatly to improve 
the conditions of our trade. The _ illustra- 
tion used by the Old Romans will clearly 
bring home this point, when they spoke of 
the weakness of the single rod, which can 
be easily broken when dealt with by itself, 
but which when bound in association with 
other rods, presents such an obstacle as can 
hardly be overcome. I therefore ask you 
to pledge yourselves on your own behalf, 
and as far as lies in your power on behalf 
of those members who are not present, to 
give every possible support to your officers 
and council in the work which they will 
undertake on your behalf in this direction 
during the coming, year, so as to achieve a 
step forward in our organisation. In closing, 
I would ask you to signify your approval of 
the good work done in the past by your offi- 
cers and council, and especially by your 
retiring president, by according to Mr. Frank 
Griffiths a hearty vote of thanks for the 
splendid services which he has rendered to 
us, as president, during the past year.” 

This latter request was seconded by Mr. 
Chas. Tomkinson, the senior past president, 
and new senior vice-president. 

Mr. Griffiths suitably replied. 

The following further officers were also 
elected: Mr.’ Chas. Tomkinson, senior vice 
president; Mr. R. Stevenson Jones, junior 
vice-president ; Mr. J. T. L thie, treasurer ; 
Messrs. H. E. Dallow and *. Sirett Brown, 
honorary auditors. Thirty-s;’ members were 
elected to form the council for * ~ ensuing 
year. The council is divided i x trade 
committees representing the  oricklayers, 
masons, plasterers and slaters, carpenters and 
joiners, painters, plumbers and glaziers, and 
electricians 

Various matters relating to dealings with 
the operatives were discussed. 

Mr. J. B. Johnson brought forward the 
questio .orming a Building Trade Ex- 
change, and after considerable discussion, 
the matter was referred to the council for 
consideration. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the secretary, Mr. Bertram B. 
Moss, on the proposition of Mr. Hans E. 
Hughes, seconded by Mr. Frank Griffiths, 
the retiring president, and supported by the 
newly-elected president. 


MANCHESTER, SALFORD, AND DISTRICT ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Secretary: J. Tomlison, 

The monthly meeting of the Master Stone- 
masons’ branch of the Manchester, Salford, 
and District Association, was held at the 
Board-room, Blackfriars Street, on Thursday, 
September 3oth, when Mr. Wm. Deakin pre- 
sided. 

Matters of branch trade interest were dis- 
cussed. The members, after the close of 
the meeting, retired to the Victoria Hotel 
for tea. 

The Plasterers and Painters’ Branch Com- 
mittee met at the Board-room on Tuesday, 
October 5th. The question of the fixing and 
finishing of plaster partitions was the chief 
matter under consideration, and a deputa- 
tion of manufacturers attended for the dis- 
cussion. Ultimately a scheme was suggested 
to lay before each branch. 

OLDHAM AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretaries: Cowper and Dean. 

The Executive Committee of the Oldham 
and District Master Builders’ Association 
have for some considerable time been dealing 
with the question of securing an arbitration 
clause in the contracts of the Oldham Cor- 
poration, so as to make same applicable to 
the fair contracts clause which is now in- 
serted in their form of contract. The matter 
was finally settled by the committee on Mon- 
day, October 11th, when the opinion of 
Messrs. Ascroft, Maw and Shimeld, solicitors, 
Oldham, was read. The following is a copy 
of the letter received from such solicitors, 
and the matter is now finally disposed of so 
far as the differences between the Oldham 
Corporation and the Oldham and_ District 
Master Builders’ Association are concerned. 


[Cory oF LETTER. ] 


“FAIR CONTRACTS CLAUSE. 

“We have now had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the question of the right to appeal 
in respect of fair contracts clause adopted 
by the Town Council, July 7th, 1909, copy 
oF which Mr. Dean left with us on Monday 
ast. 

“It would appear to us that if the clause 
had to stand by itself and be signed, the 
contractor who felt aggrieved by any decision 
of the Corporation would have the right to 
appeal at common law. 

“We understand, however, that such 
clause would form one of the clauses to be 
incorporated in a full agreement made be- 
tween the individual contractors and the Cor- 
poration, and that such agreement contains 
an arbitration clause. 

“In our opinion such arbitration clause 
would apply to the fair contracts clause. 

““We understand from Mr. Dean that you 
desire us to draft a slip which could be at- 
tached to any tender submitted to the Cor- 
poration by any contractor. 

“We do not really think that any such slip 
is necessary, but it would certainly do no 


| harm, and we should therefore suggest that 
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a slip with the following words thereon 
might be printed and attached to each ten- 
der :— 

‘“**This tender is in case of acceptance, sub- 
ject to a condition that any contract to be 
entered into with reference to the perform- 
ance of the work to which this tender relates, 
shall contain a clause providing that disputes 
arising out of or relating to such contract, 
shall be referred to arbitration pursuant to 
the provisions of the Arbitration Act, 1889, 
and any Acts amending or extending same.’ 

‘Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ASCROFT, MAW AND SHIMELD.”’ 


PRESTON ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: John Tomlison, 

The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
the Preston Association was held at the asso- 
ciation offices, Mount Street, Preston, on 
October 6th, when Mr. T. B. Garnett (joiner 
and builder), at the commencement of the 
proceedings, presided over an attendance of 
about 60 members. 

The half-yearly report of the committee 
stated that the strength of the society had 
been well maintained, there being 186 mem- 
bers on the books. The year, so far as the 
association was concerned, had been a very 
successful one in spite of the depression in 
trade, and it was cause for congratulation 
that the committee had been able to alter, 
furnish, and equip the new premises at con- 
siderable expense without trenching on the 
invested funds. The question of registering 
the premises as a club was having attention. 
Draft rules had been prepared, and it was 


| hoped to utilise the rooms for social gatherings 


of the various branches of the trade during 
the winter months, in addition to the usual 
united functions. This would necessarily 
entail further expense; but with a continu- 
ance of the present membership the associa- 
tion was well able to bear it. Details of the 
work of the association during the half-year 
were given, and the report as a whole was 
unanimously adopted, as were also the 
annual statement of accounts and the balance 
sheet. 

On the motion of the chairman, Mr. R. 
H. Catterall (master plasterer) was elected 
president of the society for the ensuing year. 
Mr. S. Salthouse (plumber and painter, etc.), 
was elected the senior vice-president; Mr. 
James Croft (of T. Croft and Sons, Ltd., 
builders), junior vice-chairman, and Mr. W. 
Cooke, jun. (plasterer), hon. treasurer. 

Under the new rule, the election of the 
general committee was by ballot, each branch 
trade having previously nominated fifty per 
cent. more candidates than the number of 
representatives they were entitled to. 

A proposal to amend the rule which pre- 
vents a member going on to a job where 
another member has the contract incomplete, 
or he has been paid off, or has given per- 
mission in writing, or by the permission of 
the committee, was defeated; the proposal 
being to exempt jobs where the contract is 
let in sections, or the work of the second em- 
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ployer or contractor is for furnishing or fit- 
tings, or for decorations for which a p.c. 
sum has been allowed in the original quan- 
tities. 

The usual votes of thanks were passed dur- 
ing the meeting, and at its close. 


SUNDERLAND AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: W. H. Hepe, Solicitor. 


A meeting of the Executive Council held 
in the Board Room on Tuesday, September 
21st, Mr. R. J. Huntley presiding. 

A letter was read from the joiners’ society 
stating that they desired one starting and 
finishing time for both inside and outside 
men during the winter period, and that if 
this were agreed to they were willing to 
accept the employers’ proposals. It was 
unanimously resolved to agree to this 

Arising out of the matter of the working 
rules, the question was raised as to the rates 
of wages paid to apprentices and the hours 
of labour worked by them during the sum- 
mer and winter period.—On the proposition 
of the president, seconded by Mr. J. M. 
Wright, it was resolved “that a circular be 
drawn up asking for the necessary informa- 
tion, and forwarded to the members request- 
ing them to return it completed.” 

The secretary reported that he had sent a 
draft of the proposed rules to the bricklayers’ 
society, who had replied asking for the in- 
sertion of fixed meal hours.—It was resolved 
unanimously not to agree to fixed periods. 

The application of the  wood-cutting 
machinists asking for representation upon 


the Conciliation Board was. discussed ; 
and, on -the proposition: of Mr. J. 
W. White, seconded by-Mr. A. Stafford, 
it was resolved “that as the society 


are not represented upon the National Con- 
ciliation Board, the Sunderland Board can- 
not agree to their being represented upon 
the local Board.” 

The secretary reported that the stone- 
masons’ society had agreed to and signed the 
altered working rules, which were accord- 
ingly signed by the employers. 

The question of holding a dinner this year 
was discussed, and, on the proposition of 
Mr. J. W. White, it was resolved: ‘That 
this Executive Council recommend that an 
association dinner be held this year on the 
evening of the day of the Northern Counties’ 
Federation visit to Sunderland in December, 
and that the Board of Representatives be in- 
vited to the dinner.” 


BRADFORD ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Davidson. 


At the meeting of the Bradford Association 
held on September 28th, Mr. R. Raper, senior 
vice-president, in the chair, gave a report of 
the proceedings of the Yorkshire Federation, 
and drew special attention to matters in 
which members had had disputes with archi- 
tects. The matters discussed were of great 
interest to the members, and were felt to be 


of considerable trade importance. 


MIDDLESBROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: Walter Rigby. 


The monthly general meeting of the Mid- 
dlesbrough Association was held in the Cor- 
poration Hotel on Tuesday, October 5th, at 
7.15 p.m., the president in the chair. — 

At a previous meeting Mr. P. Bray drew 
attention to a new order of the Corporation 
in reference to the height of back bedrooms 
partly in the roof. |The secretary reported 
that, as instructed, he had written to several 
other towns for information as to their cus- 
tom in such cases, and had received several 
replies. Mr. Bray, however, informed the 
meeting that during the month, through one 
of the councillors, a member of the associa- 
tion, the matter had been very satisfactorily 
settled. The builders were advantaged by 
the settlement, and the meeting expressed 
their satisfaction at the result. 

A letter was read from the Teesside As- 
sociation secretary containing a request from 
the Middlesbrough labourers, that they might 
become parties to the conciliation scheme 
and members of the Board. The ruling of 
the National Federation upon the labourers’ 


case was read, and after some discussion it 
was decided to suggest that in accordance 
with the National rules, the Middlesbrough 
labourers be allowed to join the local con- 
ciliation board. 

After the meeting, a smoker was held under 
the presidency of Mr. W. Masters. There 
was a large gathering of members and 
friends, including several Teesside Executive 
Committee, who came as the guests of the 
association. 


WAKEFIELD AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Beaumont. 


The first meeting after the vacation of the 
members of this association was held at Bull 
Hotel, Wakefield, on October 7th. Mr. Tom 
Lee (president) was in the chair. : 

Before commencing the business of the 
meeting, the president made feeling reference 
to the recent death of Mrs. Fallas, the wife 
of Mr. Henry Fallas, an ex-president of the 
association, and the association’s representa- 
tive on the Yorkshire Executive Council, and 
moved a resolution expressing the deep sym- 
pathy and condolence of the members with 
Mr. Fallas in his bereavement. The resolu- 
tion was passed in silence, and the secretary 
was directed to communicate the terms of the 
resolution to Mr. Fallas. 

After the minutes of the last meeting had 
been, on the motion of Mr. J. W. Bramham, 
seconded by Mr. J. Pashley, read and con- 
firmed, the minutes of the recent meetings of 
the Yorkshire Federation were read, and 
various questions dealt with at such meet- 
ings were discussed. 

Arising out of these minutes, and corres- 
pondence from the Federation, it was de- 
cided, on the motion of Mr. E. A. Elvey, 
seconded by Mr. F. Clark, that a sum of £5 
be remitted to the Yorkshire Federation 
treasurer for balance of subscriptions of the 
members of the association, and a remittance 
of £2 ros. as a further donation to the 
National Reserve Fund was directed, on the 
proposition of Mr. Elvey, seconded by Mr. 
J. W. Sanderson. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. Davidson, 
the secretary of the Yorkshire Federation, in 
reply to one from the association stating that 
an official report of the Continental Town 
Planning Tour, arranged by the National 
Housing Reform Council, had been piepared 
and, on the proposition of the president, 
seconded by Councillor Spink, the secretary 
was directed to obtain a supply of printed 
copies of the report and distribute same 
amongst the members. 


SOUTH SHIELDS ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. CG. Robertson. 


The monthly meeting of the South Shields 
Association was held in the Victoria Hall on 
Tuesday, October 5th, Councillor J. T. Arm- 
strong presiding over a fair attendance. 

After the minutes had been read and 
adopted, the question of the glaziers’ reply to 
our letter was dealt with. The reply was 
not deemed satisfactory, and the secretary 
was instructed to write to them again asking 
them to arrange that a profit shall always be 
retained for the builder and contractor, and 
that outsiders be not able to buy at the same 
rate as those in the trade. 

General satisfaction was expressed at the 
fact that the stamp duty had to remain as it 
was for property under £500, Federationists 
believing that this concession was in part due 
to the movement they initiated against an 
increase in the duty. 

The secretary drew the members’ attention 
to the articles that had apppeared in the 
“Builders’ Journal” re architects and reten- 
tion money. The meeting expressed itself as 
deeply grateful for the bold stand the Journal 
had taken on this question, and they trusted 
that as a result of the exposure made some 
at least of the most glaring cases of retain- 
ing money long after 1t was due would come 
to an end. The members were in hearty ac- 
cord with any scheme that would help to 
bring about a better state of affairs, believ- 
ing that the locked-up capital had a most 
disastrous effect on builders and the building 
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trade generally. They ended by wishing the 
Editor of the “Builders’ Journal’? “more 
power to his elbow’”’ on this most important 
and vital question. 

The question of insurance was discussed, 
but eventually it was agreed to remain in the 
same company as at present. 

The meeting then considered carefully, es- 
pecially in view of the litigation that is going 
on between the South Shields Corporation 
and the contractors for the new Town Hall, 
the decision in the Derby case of the Court 
of Appeal as summarised in last week’s 
“Builders’ Journal.’’ <A long general discus- 
sion ensued, the members practically being 
unanimous in their views of the matter. 
Eventually it was resolved to send a_ very 
strong resolution of protest from the branch 
to the Corporation, together with a copy of 
the decision of the Court of Appeal on the 
question of the architect as sole arbitrator, 
and to ask them eyen at this late stage, es- 
pecially in view of the Court of Appeal’s de- 
cision, to try to get the matter settled without 
further costly, and what was believed to be 
useless and vexatious, litigation. 

On the motion ot the chairman, the secre- 
tary was unanimously appointed to attend 
the secretaries’ conference to be held at 
Leeds. 


Midland Centre. 


The usual quarterly meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Midland Centre was held 
in Birmingham on Thursday, October 14th. 
The president (Councillor H. Smith) took 
the chair, and there were also present: 
Messrs. Albert S. Smith, F. G. Whittall and 
R. Webb (Birmingham), A. Chambers (Leices- 
ter), A. Brazier (Bromsgrove), J. Beckett 
(Mansfield;,, H. Holloway (Redditch), W. J. 
Barton (Nottingham), T. Ham and H. Wil- 
ck (Wolverhampton), R. Chan. -rs (Wal- 
sall), J. H. Walker (Derby), and J. Bott (West 
Bromwich). 

The Secretary reported that the cash in 
hand on account of the National Reserve 
Fund, was £26 11s. In order that the Centre 
might pay an instalment of £100 at the end 
of the year, he was instructed to make ap- 
plication for unpaid amounts promised 
towards the fund. The following are ex- 
tracts from the secretary’s quarterly report: 


| 
| 


“Whilst there seem to be some indications of | 


revival of trade in other industries, reports 
show that the building trade is still in a de- 
pressed condition. No serious difficulties 
with the operatives had been reported during 
the quarter. The secretary attended the 
half-yearly meeting of the National Federa- 
tion at Portsmouth, and has since forwarded 
to the local associations copies of the 
minutes and of the half-yearly report. Great 
reluctance had been manifested again this 
year in filling up the annual return of mem- 
bership, and most of the returns sent in were 
incomplete. The work of the Centre had 
gone on quietly during the quarter, and in 
consequence of the holidays very few meet- 
ings had been held. The president, secre- 
tary, and Mr. A. W. Chamberlain had 
attended at Hanley on September 16th, to 
meet the North Staffordshire builders, but 
the visit had proved disappointing. The 
secretary had met the Northampton Associa- 


tion, and had discussed with them the 
question of forming a local conciliation 
board.”’ 


The report was received and ordered to be 
entered on the minutes. 

The secretary was instructed to call the 
attention of the local associations to the re- 
solution passed by the National Federation 
in reference to supplying priced schedules 
with tenders, and to request them to carry 
out the recommendations as far as possible. 

The secretary was instructed to attend the 
Conference of Secretaries at Leeds on Octo- 
ber rgth. 

The secretary was also instructed to apply 
to the local associations for unpaid  sub- 
scriptions. 

A letter was read from Mr. A. G. White 
in reference to organisation. 


The secretary was instructed to send at the 
end of the year to the local associations a 
list showing how the associations had been 
represented at the Council meetings during 
the year. 

A question was asked as to what was the 
usual custom as to supplying hot-water ser- 
vices for domestic use, particularly as to 
whether the work should be done by heating 
engineers or plumbers. 

The general opinion of the Council was 
that strong objection should be made to any 
attempts on the part of the operatives in the 
direction of demarcation of work.—F RED. W. 
AMPHLET, secretary. 


BRISTOL ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: A. J. Pitt. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of Bristol 
Association was held at the offices, Guildhall, 
Small Street, on September 30, under the 
presidency of Mr. Frank N. Cowlin. There 
was a fair attendance of members. 

Reference was made to the difficulty experi- 
enced by builders, when unsuccessful in ten- 
dering for work under the Corporation, in 
getting information as to the various amounts 
of tenders in order to see their position in 
the list, and how far they were out, as no 
official particulars were issued. It was ac- 
cordingly decided to ask the president to 
interview the town clerk with a view to 
such information being transmitted to unsuc- 
cessful tenderers. It was mentioned that the 
same thing might be said of a large number 
of cases when tendering for work under 
architects, and it was suggested that this 
point might be raised at an interview which 
it was proposed to endeavour to arrange 
with the members of the Bristol Society of 
Architects. 

A suggestion was made at a previous meet- 
ing that, as certain of the local architects 
complained that in some instances they were 
asked to conform with rules, in the framing 
of which they had had no voice, it might 
be well to arrange a Conterence at a date 
mutually convenient, at which such matters 
could be discussed in perhaps a somewhat 
informal manner, to the possible benefit of 
all concerned. It had been decided to post- 
pone the consideration of this subject until 
the autumn, and accordingly it was now 
brought under the notice of the meeting for 
discussion. The general consensus of opinion 
was that such a Conference could not be 
otherwise than satisfactory, as, although the 
relationship existing between the Bristol 
architects and the builders was of a most 
friendly character, there were many little 
points which might with advantage be set 
before such a gathering—such as, for in- 
stance, depositing of priced bills of quanti- 
ties; tendering for time and money; atten- 
dance on other trades, etc., etc. Accord- 
ingly the secretary was desired to get into 
communication with the secretary of the 
Architects’ Society with a view to arranging 
a suitable date for such conference, after 
which a further meeting could be held to 
decide definitely as to the points for con- 
sideration. 

This being the first meeting of the Asso- 
Ciation since the Federation Conference at 
Portsmouth, Mr. E. J. Neale briefly referred 
to the business transacted thereat. 

Arising out of the remarks made by Mr. 
A. G. White, the National Federation secre- 
tary, at the annual summer excursion of 
the Association in July last, the question as 
to the adoption of the inter-trading rule by 
the Bristol Association was discussed. The 
president remarked that the conditions in the 
West were different from those in the North 
of England and the Midlands, where each 
trade was practically a separate industry, 
and carried on as such, and he thought there 
would be some difficulty in adapting the 
rule to local conditions, although, of course, 
he recognised its value. 

Mr. Neale thereupon put before the meet- 
ing a specimen telephone card, which he 
had received from Mr. White, and said that 
possibly something might be done in the 
direction of a modified form of inter-trading 
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the members undertaking, wherever possible, 
to give the preference.to those firms who 
became associate members of-the association, 
and had their namcs inscribed on the card; 
this, he explained, would also materially 
benefit the association funds. 

Eventually it was decided that a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting, of the president, Messrs. 
Chown, Neale, Perkins and Woodward, go 
carefully into this matter and report to the 
next meeting of the association. 

The sub-committee appointed to go into 
the matter of the inter-trading rule was asked 
also to give their attention to ways and 
means of extending the influence of the ofh- 
cial organ of the Federation in the district. 


Proposed New Works. 


BIRMINGHAM.—A_ L.G. Board enquiry 
has been held at the Birmingham Council 
House, to enquire into the application by the 
Council for sanction to borrow the sum of 
£121,217 for the extension of the Birming- 
ham Council House; and also sums amount- 
ing to £8,355 for works of sewage and street 
improvement. 

BLACKPOOL.—The Building Plans 
Committee of the Blackpool Corporation at 
their usual monthly meeting approved of 22 
of 45 plans submitted. The following were 
included :—Detached dwelling-house, green- 
house and buildings, Peddar’s Lane, South 
Shore, J. W. Cardwell; three houses, Marl- 
borough Road, John Whiteside ; two houses, 
Westfield Road, John Porter; two houses, 
Whitegate Drive, A. J. Haworth ; one house, 
Moon Street, Wm. Bamber; two houses, off 
Holmfield Road, and Warbrick Hill Road, 
Jas. Leach; ten cottages, Onslow Road, G. 
F. Clarke; house and shop, corner of St. 
Walburga’s Road and Onslow Road, Joseph 
Wignall; house, Park Road, Misses H. C., 
E., and M. J. Gourlay; eleven houses, Ox- 
ford Avenue, John Gregson; two houses, 
Palatine Road, Wm. Bailey; four houses, 
St. Alban’s Road, Frank Lumb; elementary 
school, Queen Victoria Street, Blackpool 
Education Committee; elementary school, 
Manchester Road, Blackpool Education 
Committee; additions to Arnold House 
School, South Shore, F. T. Pennington ; 
new streets, St. John’s Estate, St. John’s 
Estate Company. 

BRADFORD.—The proposed extensions to 
the Royal Eye and Ear Hospital are estim- 
ated to involve a sum of £10,000. The addi- 
. tions, which are Gothic in style, have been 
designed by Messrs. Mawson and Hudson, 
architects. 

CHESTERTON (CAMBS.).—A new ele- 
mentary school for the parish of Chesterton 
is proposed to be erected in Richmond 
Road. It is to accommodate 150 children. 

CLYDEBANK.—Mr. Carnegie’s offer of 
£10,000 for the erection of a library has not 
been received with general favour. At the 
meeting of the Second Ward ratepayers 
three representatives declared themselves un- 
favourable to the project, and this attitude 
was received, it is stated, with loud applause. 

HEXHAM.—At a meeting of the Rector 
and churchwardens, a letter was read from 
Mr. Temple Moore, architect, stating that 
Messrs. Holloway Bros., Ltd., London, were 
taking immediate steps as might be neces- 
sary to prevent any accident due to the 
alarming condition in the north transept, and 
that preparations would be made for such 
scaffolding, shoring, and supporting as might 
be required. 


HULL.—The enlargement of the present, 
or the provision of a new, Sanatorium, is 
estimated to cost anything up to £15,000. 

LEEDS.—A L.G. Board enquiry has 
been held, respecting an application by the 
Leeds Corporation for sanction to borrow a 
sum of £15,737 for the reconstruction and 
widening of the bridge carrying the Leeds 
and Bradford road over the river Aire, near 
Kirkstall Station. The new bridge will be 
soft. in width, whereas the present one is 
only 22ft. wide. 


LONDON.—Mr. Emslie J. Horniman, 
M.P., whose father presented Horniman’s 
Museum and ground to London, has prom- 
ised to give £4500 for the erection of a 
lecture hall at that institution, to accommo- 
date about 200 persons. The only condi- 
tions attaching to the gift are (1) that the 
architectural designs shall be subject to Mr. 
Horniman’s approval, and (2) that at least 
forty-eight lectures are given each year to 
teachers or children without charge for ad- 
mission. 

NEW MILLS.—About £1,200 has been 
subscribed towards building a _ church at 
Bank End, between Newtown (New Mills) 
and Furness Vale, on a site given by Colonel 
Cotton Jodrell, C.B. 

NORWICH.—A public meeting has been 
held here in support of the appeal of the 
Governors of the Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital in aid of the fund which is being raised 
to defray the cost of the considerable addi- 
tions which have been found to be neces- 
sary for the development of the institution. 
To provide these will cost about £25,000, 
and a further like sum is required for en- 
dowment purposes. £14,000 has already 
been subscribed, his Majesty the King, who 
is patron of the hospital, showing his interest 
in the scheme by subscribing two hundred 
and fifty guineas. His Majesty has graciously 
signified his intention of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the new isolation block for 
cases of infectious disease amongst the 
patients, and of a separate building for sep- 
tic surgical cases—two of the chief require- 
ments—on the occasion of his visit to the 
city on the 25th inst. 

NORTON.—The Town Council, having 
received a communication from the Board 
of Education stating that, after careful con- 
sideration they had decided that the pro- 
posed new school was not necessary, have 
addressed a letter to the Board, pointing out 
that the provision of a new school is not of 
immediate urgency, and expressing an 
earnest hope that the decision may be recon- 
sidered. 

NOTTINGHAM.—A L.G. Board en- 
quiry into the application in regard to the 
sanction of a loan of £4,300 for the rebuild- 
ing of part of the Shire Hall at Nottingham, 
has been held. It was explained that in 
March last a fire occurred on the premises 
occupied by the county departments, several 
rooms being completely destroyed and 
others considerably damaged. The Stand- 
ing Joint Committee came to the decision 
that it was advisable to erect entirely new 
property. A scheme was, therefore, pre- 
pared, and it has been submitted to the 
County Council. The proposed new build- 
ing will consist of a basement, the ground 
floor, first floor, second floor, and third 
floor, with a Mansard roof. 

ROATH.—A sum of £12,000 is needed for 
the erection of a parish hall, enlargement of 
St. Margaret’s Church, and the erection of 
a vicarage, mission-hall, and room near 
Kimberley Road, Penylan. 

SHREWSBURY. — Mr. Edgar Dudley, 
F.S.I., a Local Government Board inspector, 
has held an inquiry in regard to the appli- 
cation of the Shrewsbury Corporation for 
powers to borrow two sums of £8,000 and 
£8,080 to be expended in the erection of 
public slaughter-houses, stables, and depot. 

WAKEFIELD.—The Education Commit- 
tee have reported that, owing to the demands 
of the Board of Education it had become 
necessary to build a new school. A resolu- 
tion that a plot of land situated in Lawfield 
Lane be purchased for the erection of a 
school to accommodate goo scholars has been 
adopted. 

WILLESDEN.—The Willesden District 
Council are negotiating for the purchase of 
an acre of land at Neasden for the erection 
of an elementary school, and are compelled 
to pay £1,500 for a site which is rated at only 
£2 per annum. 

WIMBLEDON.—An agreement has been 
completed between the Wimbledon Borough 
Council and the Surrey County Council, for 
the extension of the Wimbledon Technical 
Institute. 


Notes and News. 


The Lord Mayor of London, as chairman, 
and the Executive Committee of the Shakes- 
peare Memorial National Theatre, have con- 
vened a Conference of local authorities at 
the Mansion House on October 23rd, at 
3 o'clock, for the purpose of discussing the 
scheme. The speakers will include Mr. Bir- 
rell, Lord Lytton, Miss Ellen Terry, Sir John 
Hare, and Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 


* * 


Messrs. Ed. Wimperis and Best, architects, 
61, South Molton Street, W., announce that 
owing to the necessity for larger and more 
convenient offices, their address has been 
changed as given above. Their telephone 
number and telegraphic address remain un- 
changed—telephone. 6892 Gerrard; tele- 
graphic address, Wimps ss London. 

* 

Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmuth have de- 
cided to erect a building, worthy of -the 
magnitude of their business, in Kingsway. 
This fine erection will be commenced shortly 
from the designs of Mr. J. S. Gibson, of 5, 
Old Bond Street, the builder being Mr. Jas. 
Carmichael, of Wandsworth, Messrs. L. and 
C. Hardtmuth being the manufacturers of 
the well-known Koh-i-Noor pencils, as well 
as the sole European representatives for 


Waterman’s Ideal fountain pens. The build- 
ing will bear the title of ‘“Koh-i-Noor 
House.” 

ee 


The Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd., 
have secured a £14,000 contract for nearly 
five miles of high-pressure water-pipes, 24ins. 
diameter, on the ‘“Bonna” system of rein- 
forced concrete, for the Corporation of Swan- 
sea, under the the general contractors, 
Messrs. J. Aird and Son. _ In addition to 
the above, the Columbian Fireproofing Co., 
Ltd., are constructing the ‘‘Bonna” pipes, 
18ins. diameter, for the Clydebank water 
trustees (£19,000), also for the Belfast Cor- 
poration, 21ins. eer (Lures, 


The net profits of the Bath Stone Firms 
for the six months ended June 30th were 
£5,003, and £7,045 was brought forward. 
‘An interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum has _ been declared, leaving to 
carry forward £6,371. 


The Agent-General in London for Queens- 
land has just received the annual report of 
the Forestry Department in that colony. The 
total forest area in Queensland is 40,000,000 
acres. The whole forest area of Australia 
is 97,003,000 acres. Special areas of timber 
amounting to close On 4,000,000 acres are Te- 
served by the Government. The export of 
timber from Queensland for 1908 was 
800,000 super feet, the greater part of this 
was undressed timber. Japan took about 
half of this quantity, and the United King- 
dom and Germany came nextas buyers. The 
saw milling industry is active in Queensland ; 
65,000,000ft. of soft woods, and 35,000,0o0ft, 
of hardwood were cut in 1908. The value at 
the mill per 1oo super feet is: soft woods 
12s. 6d., hardwood 13s. 1od., and cedar 


B38. 40. = ae 

The construction of the new Campanile at 
Venice is proceeding apace, and 1911 should 
see its completion. It has been fortunate in 
being relieved of all pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and the original estimate of £72,000, 
and the later calculation of £80,000, have — 
already been supplied, together with a com- 
fortable surplus for emergencies. The new 
Campanile will resemble the old in appear- 
ance, though iron clamps and girders will, 
in reality, make it entirely safe. The only 
proposed alteration is the removal of a pillar 
which stood in the centre of the tower, in~ 
favour of a passenger lift. For the most 
part, too, old associations are being pre- 
served, the stone being quarried in Istria, the 
cement coming from Montferrat, the sand 
from Brenta—places all famous in Venetian 
history. 
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higher places and bigger 
salaries through its 
thorough training. 

All we ask is, if you 
aspire to control, rather 
than be controlled—that 
you let us send you free 
information and some of 
the letters which both 
students and employers 
have written us 
volantarily. 
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Mention the business or 


professions in which you 


engagements. It is not 


works the discharging chute, 
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books or apparatus. Iti 
not necessary to have ag 
private tutor or ‘‘ coach.” 

The International§ 
Correspondence School 
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the theory, the practical § 
reasons of your chosen { 
line in your.own home 
your owntime, practica ly ts 
on your own terms - an 
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the books, papers and § 
outlits you need 

That the I.C.S. is able to do these 
astonishing things is the result of 18 
years of successtul concentration. 
‘he Courses have been. prepared 


are interested and in which you de- 
sire to advance. The I.C.S. Students’ 
Aid Department puts graduates in 
touch with employers, free. 
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Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
Hovuse—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
inc—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 

Telephones: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
Countinc House—817, Gerrard, PUBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—THE BvuILDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— Se 


At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom = ='10"10 
By Postto Canada it-— ==). 7= ==> 13 0 
By post elsewhere abroad - - = caylee! 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 


Publisher. 
Subscribers can have their volumes bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, ate a 


cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 


Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special positio 
etc., sent upon application. 
Situations Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. 6d. 
Kach additional line = - : - 6d. 
Three insertions* - - - - 3s. Od. 
"This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 
Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Compecitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 
The above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 
Yd. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price ls. Monthly— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features “‘The Practical 
‘xemplar of Architecture,’ with Views and Measured 

Drawings. 


Tenders. 


Addressed postcards, en which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free en application 
to the Manager, Buicpers’ Journal, Cazton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


Armthorpe (Doncaster).—For extension of Arm- 
thorpe National Schools. Mr. John Simmons, 
Architect, Doncaster. 

W. Anelay oie 4b 
C. Sprakes and Sons 
B. Wortley Fe wid 666 14.0 
Mullins and Richardson 622 11 oO 
D. "Gill and Sons) 1... sar «as OFF) O- 6 
All of Doncaster. 
“Accepted. 


+4079 0 0 
677 10 Oo 


Broadway, near Weymouth,—Accepted for erec- 
tion of five houses at Broadway, near Weymouth, 
Mr. S. Jackson, M.S.A., Architect, Weymouth :— 

5. J. Smith, 15, Commercial Road, Weymouth, 
41,100. 


Colchester.—For erection of new technical insti- 
tute at Colchester, for the District Higher Educa- 
tion Committee. Mr. H. <A. Cheers, Architect, 


Twickenham, London. 

W. Chambers 012,965 
R. Beaumont 34 oe 12,919 
E. Saunders, Dovercourt : 12,720 
Pattinson and Sons, London 12,450 
H. Everett and- Son ... ss 12,335 
H. M. Patrick; Wandsworth 12,296 
iL eelice Weanc ae oi <n 12,049 
F. Bennett, Ipswich 11,900 
W. I. Fryer, London 11,929 
G. Dobson and Sons 11,790 
C. H. Jones, Frinton _... oF ... 11,600 
W. Lawrence and Son, Walthain 

Cross Pa site sae soe (LL 522 
T. Kenny, Ipswich wad ae 11,41u 
Spencer Santo and Co., London 11,209 
I. Farr, Frinton , ry ver ree) ayes 
T. Parkington and Son,* Ipswich... 11,120 


Rest of Colchester. 
*Accepted. 


Doncaster.—For erection of livery stables and 
motor garage, for Messrs. J. G. Steadman and 
Sons, Doncaster. Mr. John Simmons, Architect, 
Doncaster. 

D. Gill and Son wae HT,007 
W. Anelay ie ice 2 hae 998 
Mullins and Richardson Ae se 9-002 
C. .sprakes and. Sons* as... aa Seen, 60 
All of Doncaster. 
*Accepted. 


Dundee.—For structural steelwork for additions to 
public baths, for the Town Council. Mr. Jas. 


Thomson, City Engineer, 91, Commercial Street, 
Dundee. 
J. O. Brettell and Co., Worces- 
ter ; 4a es is «»4H1j;642- 0510 
Somervail and Co., Dalmuir, : 
near Glasgow Log Oat Te 


Orr, Wait and Co., Ltd., Mother- 


well wae eae “ee BS 64 0 
T. Russell, Dundee Ae os nas to) é 
A. Findlay and.- Co, Ltag 

Motherwell, Lanarkshire tea MOAT. 
Redpath, Brown and Co., Ltd. 

Edinburgh ads ce eo. 2808!) 16 228 
FY Braby and Co;,, Lida ee. eee BOB eB 6 
Beath and Keay, Dundee ar Baie Ee 
D. Keay, Dundee ... te aby, PPR GO. 8 0. 
Fleming Bros. a oa és > SSA Se 
G. H. Nicoll and Co., Dundee... 843 3 © 
Steel Construction Co. ... soo, SS teas 
Browlie and Murray a7: os SSSR 
Bladen and Co. ite we BES ag Pr 
J.. Mundy nic at ae SBOP 
Clyde Structural Iron Co., Ltd.* 761 16 o 


Rest of Glasgow. 
*Accepted. 


London, S.E.—For alterations and additions at 
the police station at Kennington Road, S.E. Mr. J. 
Dixon Butler, F.R.I.B.A., Surveyor to the Metro- 
politan Force, Architect, New Scotland Yard. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Thurgood, Son, and Chidgey, 8, 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 

C. Ansell : 


1 cme Fis ... 48,080 
Harris and Wardrop Ws 


7823 


Shurmur and Sons 7,790 
Smith and Son ee 7,081 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd. 7,044 
SEN od Bros. ; 7,600 
Lathey Bros. 25 

F. C. Minter = ah 
F. and H. F. Higgs 45513 
Sabey and Son 9,467 
Rice and Sons oes 9,272 
Mowlem and Co., Ltd. 7,122 


(Tenders ccntinued on page vitt-) 


“< SCAF FIXER ”’ 


SCAFFOLD 


FIXED IN ONE MINUTE. 


Write for particulars to 


Telegrams: ‘ Scaffixer, London.” 


Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and 
They also retard the corrosive 


action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE 
LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF Td& LARGEST MANUFAC- 
— TURING CONCERNS IN ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — 


make an absolutely watertight joint. 


HALVE THE COST OF YOUR 
SCAFFOLDING 


By using the D. P. Jones’ Patent 


RELEASED IN LESS. zu 


THE PATENT RAPID SCAFFOLD TIE CO., 
124, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone 6030 Westminster. 


HEUTE F TH 


TIE. — 


LTD, 


SS — 


PRICE'S 


JAMES CHEW & Goa., 


Brookhouse Brass and Copper Works 


| Copper Cylinders and 
ll Boilers and Pans of 
very description. 


Sanitary Brass work. 


| Copper Cylinders for 
any pressure, 


CopperBoilersfor every 
class of Range. 


Galvanised Cisterns. 
Roofs and Turrets covered with Copper. 


OLTS @ WASHERS 
FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


‘“‘There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used.’—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


PATENT 


BLACKBURN. 


a 


qecrsTERED TRADE tap, 


Iron 
together. 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing tor 
joiniog Corrugated 
Sheeting 


> 
Cerrupiy a 


Full particulars and samples from the Managing Agents- 
WILLIAM JACKS & CO.,” 'oxbant 8e"" 


Agents for Scotland : Frank G. Price & Co. 53, Waterloo St., Glasgow. 
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SS | | 
| 


THE 


CHELSEA SUITE. | CLARK, HUNT Co., 


Price Complete, Tey SHOREDITCH, 
Skies 
£5 5 0 “igwensen” LONDON. 


Less Trade Discount, 


LARGE STOCK. LARGE SHOW ROOMS. 


Vis eee 7 ele BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 
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(Tenders continued from page v1.) Nantwich.—F or erection of new shops, Nant- W. Morley and Sons ee “ss 2y5 04 
wich, for Messrs. Chesters Bros. Messrs. Bower | H. G, Buckley ss ib wee exe Wasa 
Hexthorpe (Doncaster).—For extensions to St. | and Edleston, A.R.I.B.A., Architects. A’. Cottle Mf 8s nee 2,439 
Jude’s Church, Hexthorpe, Doncaster. Mr. J. Sim- G. Dodd and Son, Whitchurch £4,150 0 o Wellerman Bross se as oe He 25353 
mons, Architect, Doncaster. S. Manley, Aston es ye, 33,226 10) 10 W. M. Beeden wee sor 2,330 
D. Gill and Son... 6827 0 0 | J. Harding v1 tte ee BATS 0 0 WH. ‘Trehern 2 3 ey oe 
C. Sprakes and Sons aes a2 Sus 7 oO MG | F. Matthews ane ane ress 2990710. 10 .. Gray and Sons,* Tinsley, near Shef- 
W. Anelay tee eae siete 748 10 8 Cox and Vaughan se ++ 2,040 0 0 field = ite +38 nae vse 2,126 
Mullins and Richardson* 1667 10 6 C. Gresty, Willaston ste 25508) 16 0 * Accepted. 
- : Rest of Nantwich. : A 
Accepted. Upwey (Dorset).—For alterations, additions, and 
_ er repairs to Upwey Manor House Dorsetshire, for 
London.—For alterations and improvements at | purer Few: Se eee Hor ea ALS zof Mr. R. Kersley. Mr. R. B. Brinkworth, ¥.S.I., 
MeceromSharpulDers: ‘Hen! Kea ce —— | pumping station and Works in connection therewith Nereis A id 1c é z 
a srs, onarp, ferrin anc o.’s premises, Cannon adjoining the River: Trent, at Owston Ferry, for Architect, 16, Old Bond Street, Bath. 
. Ee 5 ve Te ine Ste og a . « > so ‘ 3 i 
hbo As ppenee and ay atling Street. Messrs. | the Haxey and Owston Drainage. Board. Mr. Tohn Jenkins and Sons, Bournemouth42,077 0 o 
Still, Ww Sper’ and Luker, Architects and Surveyors, Simmons, M.I.C.E., Engineer, Bank Chambers, Don- } Hayward and Wooster, Bath ... 1,954 0 o 
19, Basinghall Street, E.C eter! | J. Long and Sons, Ltd. isp ) 1G80%) (O60 
H. Roffey and Sons,t Putney -.«%,10,083 Buildings. | Mosel au get W ermea -- 1,881 9 6 
Holloway Bros.,t Limited, London... 10,070 ; re 5 . t ~rwood an orris, Bat .. 1,802 0 0 
Allen and Co., Westminster... re Wee aeons Co., St. John S ee T. Conway, Ltd.,* Weymouth 1,735 23) 18 
E. J. Saunders,t Croydon ... ws 9,700 | [A Ea Gy lens Grea rer are Bot ane . *Accepted, subject to amendments. 
Colls and Sons,t London ... Feo WO reey! ica ete Grimsby 952 + be? ; 8 
“ , eee vee 2,02 e ~ . . 
Ashby 3ros., London & fre 14. 09300 Hy. Connell, Ship Ward) Selby ee : | Wolverhampton.—For crection of high school for 
Howell J. Williams, Limited, London 9,327 Hi Arnold aeand Sane Pentie iS 5A Moa | girls, for the Staffordshire County Council and the 
Holland and Hannen,* London ee eOs202 | Osteen Cieet TD eneetes sau «42 County Borough of Wolverhampton. Messrs. J. 
John Greenwood,t Limited... ws 9,286 a. aed nee melset he Berlin 23202 = 4009 Hutchings, Stafford, and Fleeming and Son, Joint 
: een ». Sey, 5” hi 5 7 yerh- < a4 reer’ 
“Accepted. ton Crescent, Goole ... 0 23260) AGO Sr eth d os dir Guanariss by Messrs. 
Spe Se REC rey 8 3 Wellerman Bros., Attercliffe : ee a BerorG Ca es 
tSubject to extension of time clause. Rosdaghemerd re nee eee Hickin i, os in iA ek 
P , ion. : B. Pumfrey, Gainsborough _... 2,200 0 o Thompson tee tt ve s+ 21,333 
London.—F or erection of Woolwich tramways sub- C. Sprakes and Sons, East | oe Lindsey Jonas ee its ws ) 20,002 
station, for the London County Council. Laith Gate, Doncaster Se 25849. 108-0 Wilson and Son vee ve soe 20,105 
A. Roberts and Co., Ltd., Earl’s | F. Clayphan,* Owston Ferry, | Bowen and Son... s+ s+ srs 19893 
Gaunt Py et eh a ..£5,360 Doncaster mes a Fe giuss Ook eae phe Son An ad ine 19,047 
. Mowlem and Co., Ltd., Westminster 4,983 ee Nahe | Me okeh Se re ae oe a" rm CEE 
Holloway, Brae: reek ie, ts 5 ead Pumping Machinery. Speake and Son ae ass + 19,600 
Thomas and Edge, Woolwich Bo cree D. Stewart and Co. (1902), Ltd. Gias- Ibe and 8. Ham ooo tee «+ 18,980 
Jamand C, Bowyer, Ltd., Upper Nor- | _ ow oe te tee tee +0 2;220 Cave and Son ee oe oa s+ 18,740 
wood ag ws a at: ee s83 2 Gwynnes, Ltd., 81, Cannon Street, Lon- Gough and Son... tee ooo --. 18,700 
Leslie and Co., Ltd., Kensington ... 4,782 don, E.C. mab se ach ce seme H. Lovatt, Ltd.* Wolverhampton ... 18,521 
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The competent British picion by employers. For ourselves, we the attention we are bestowing upon it. 

New Zealand architect is looking to- have from the outset believed that labour We want to make a clean sweep of archi- 


wards New Zealand with 
mingled hope and des- 
pair. It should afford him a fine field 
for the realisation of his ideals, artistic 
and financial. But the question is, Would 
it? Lord Plunkett has said that New 
Zealand architecture is contemptible. Mr. 
P. A. Vaile, writing in a London evening 
newspaper, says of this utterance that “it 
sounds nasty, but it’s true.’’. He indi- 
cates how this vileness arises. The Coun- 
cil decided to have one side of Auckland 
Town Hall (“locally called the Flat 
Iron’’) in Oamaru stone (creamy white), 
and the other in red brick and cement; 
and you could see both sides at once! Mr. 
Vaile had a model made to scale and 
painted to colour, “and now both sides 
are being made of Oamaru stone!’ The 
admiration mark is Mr. Vaile’s, but its 
precise significance is not clear to us. We 
are unable to determine whether it may 
be taken as expressing surprise at the 
preference for creamy white, or whether, 
on the other hand, it indicates admira- 
tion for his own powers in converting 
the heathen from their parlous proclivity 
for piebald perspectives. Evidently their 
case is not hopeless; for although they 
are spending £100,000 on this remarkable 
building, they do not insist on having it 
variegated in conformity with their luxuri- 
antly exotic tastes. Mr. Vaile hopes that 
his observations may lead English archi- 
tects “to watch Colonial..competitions, to 
see how much their work is inspiring 
Colonial architects, and perhaps to com- 
pete themselves.” Who will be the 
pioneer in this missionary work? It 
would be no mean thing to go down to 
posterity as the proto-martyr of the archi- 
tectural conversion of New Zealand. 


Architecture. 


An interesting develop- 
ment of the labour ex- 
changes problem is tak- 
ing place in Germany. 
The decision of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Collieries Union to establish a centralised 
system of labour exchanges has called 
forth a strong protest from the trade 
unions, The objection seems to he based 
on the fear that centralisation will give 
employers too complete a control of the 
stream of labour. This point is worth 
noticing, because in this country the posi- 
tions seem to be reversed. The movement 
in favour of labour exchanges seems to 
have sprung from the workers, and to be 
regarded with a certain amount of sus- 


Labour 
Exchanges. 


exchanges may be and should be of equal 
advantage to both parties; but we realise 
that it may possibly be difficult to hold the 
balance level. Builders, as representing 
our greatest constructive industry, will 
certainly watch the movement with the 
keenest interest, and employers may be 
trusted to see that it is not wrested to 
their own disadvantage. 


We seem, as a nation, to 
be getting supersensitive 
to criticism. A lecturer 
on architecture who had 
ventured to treat of “Chorley—Ugly and 
Beautiful,’’ was surprised to find that his 
observations “had been received not alto- 
gether with favour,’’ and he took the first 
opportunity of explaining that what he 
meant to convey was “that Chorley, lke 
many other towns, was very ugly when 
compared to the beautiful cities of ancient 
Greece and Rome.” We trust that this 
explanation has been found satisfactory, 
but should be rather surprised to find that 
the champions of Chorley are pacified. 
Have comparisons ceased to be odious? 
If a man told his wife that she was very 
ugly, would it be as balm to her wounded 
vanity to explain that he only meant very 
ugly as compared with the Venus of Milo ? 
We wish that the lecturer had stuck to his 
guns, and had endeavoured to strengthen 
his accusation instead of refining upon 
it with a sort of half-hearted apology. 
The incident shows that there is much 
virtue in the proverb, “The truth always 
offends.’’ A great deal depends, however, 
on the method of statement. | To any lec- 
turer on architecture who is desirous of 
speaking the truth in love, we would 
respectfully commend the delightfully deli- 
cate method of Lord Byron in dealing 
with his publishers. He wished to lodge 
a complaint with Saunders and Otley; so, 
 mopk tere,”*. said. he. “I. don’t wish to 
be discourteous; but if you are Saunders, 
confound Otley; if you are Otley, why, 
confound Saunders.’’ The architectural 
critic would be on much safer ground. If 
he wanted to condemn the buildings of A, 
he should go to the neighbouring township 
of B to do it, and vice-versa. Then both 
would be highly delighted, because each 
likes to be told of the other’s faults; and 
the object in view—that of indicating 
what is architecturally ugly, and why-- 
would be quite as effectually achieved by 
this indirect method of approach. We 
certainly think that this point is worth 


The Selection 
of “ Shocking 
Examples.” 


tectural ugliness ; but we realise that while 
it is tremendously difficult to convince a 
man of his own sins, it is comparatively 
easy to make him see the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin in others. 


The advantages of or- 

An International ganisation have not been 
Exchange. exhaustively ascertained. 
Some of them are very 


obvious, others need expounding, and yet 
others reveal themselves somewhat unex- 
pectedly. In this last class may be surely 
included a development recorded in last 
week’s issue by Mr. A. G. White, the sec- 
retary of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. The Special 
School for Public Works and the Building 
Trade, Paris, wanted to obtain for one 
of its students facilities for gaining experi- 
ence of practical work in England. Mr. 
White saw that the idea was good, and 
was able to make excellent arrangements 
for carrying it out. Moreover, two of the 
Belgian master builders who recently 
visited this country approached © Mr. 
White with a similar object.’ - It then be- 
came.apparent that if our French and 
Belgian friends thought English experi- 
ence desirable, there is no ‘good reason 
why we. should not return the implied 
compliment. We naturally feel flattered: to 
find that. French and Belgian builders think 
that our methods as well as our language 
are worth careful study; and our insular 
conceit is by no means so colossal as to 
lead us to suppose that we have nothing 
to learn from the Continent. Mr. White 
at once saw the possibilities of inter- 
change, and he has ascertained that this 
view is agreeable to our Continental 
friends. In Bunyan’s phrase, we “wonder 
whereto this thing may grow.’ If the 
notion catches on, its extension beyond 
the bounds of the building industry is cer- 
tain. Travelling studentships for young 
architects and young decorators are al- 
ready established, and the value of the ex- 
perience that is thus to be gained is indis- 
putable. The somewhat similar move- 
ment: which Mr. White has set on foot 
should be hardly less valuable. It should 
give the young builders of each nation a 
broader outlook as to men, methods, and 


materials. It is very certain, indeed, that 
the various nations have still much to 
learn from each other, and Mr. White 


has indicated one very practicable way in 

which valuable experience may be inter- 

changed, and more cordial international 
B 
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relationships encouraged. The essential 
unity of the building industry, about which 
we had a good deal to say a few weeks 
ago, seems, in the light of Mr. Whitc’s 
announcement, to have assumed at least 
a tinge of international significance ! 


An intensification of the 
colour sense is a very 
natural concomitant of 
the growing revival ot 
taste. It is therefore becoming a habit 
to talk of the colour of cities. Books are 
being published under such titles as “The 
Colour of London,’ “The Colour of 
Paris,’’ and so forth; and we now see that 
Professor Adshead, of the University of 
Liverpool School of Civic Design, has 
been making observations on the colour 
of cities. He is reported as saying, “A 
city which is white, and which scintil- 
lates and reflects the blue of the sky and 
the light of the sun, is the only fit back- 
ground for the brilliant crowd with which 
every progressive city from Athens to New 
York has stood possessed. The city which 
is white has the greatest refinement and 
charm. Cities which are grey, like Edin- 
burgh, suggest endurance, grandness, and 
romance. All great cities are either white 
or grey.’”’? This, it has been said locally, 
is rather a serious aspersion on Liverpool, 
which, it has been promptly pointed out, 
is neither grey nor white; for “Liverpool, 
except at the Pier Head, is certainly a 
city of soot.” We are glad that we were 
not the first to hiss out those alliterative 
sibillants. Those who live in sooty cities 
should not blacken buildings, that are else- 
where; and we in London have no re- 
deeming Pier Head, and now, alas! no 
admonitory Adshead; unless, indeed, we 
may be allowed to claim that the learned 
and genial professor belongs as much to 
London as to Liverpool, and more to 
architecture than to either. Even our 
White City is rapidly assuming all the 
tints of autumn, and is therefore, like 
Liverpool, and perhaps London, outside 
Professor Adshead’s category, and so are 
the “brownstone” cities of the United 
States; while, if whiteness or greyness 
are essential to real greatness, we fancy 
that there are some Continental and 
Eastern cities that could hardly qualify; 
to say nothing of the cities of New Zealand, 
where, as mentioned in a previous note, 
there is an apparent “letch’’ for buildings 
that are parti-coloured. But if, as the 
German proverb has it, “by night all cats 
are grey,” so, perhaps, are all cities; sug- 
gesting, therefore, when the lights are 


Sooty Cities. 


out, “endurance, grandness, and _ ro- 
mance.”’ 
DESIGN IN REINFORCED 


CONCRETE. 


Design in armoured concrete, as in steel 
construction, naturally resolves itself into two 
parts. On the one hand the estimation of 
the possibilities of loading on the structure 
and the bending moments and thrusts and 
tensions produced thereby—the external 
forces, as they are called; and on the other 
hand the design of the various beams, 
columns, struts, and ties of such a strength 
as to enable them to resist the external forces 
with a certain margin of safety. The first 
half of the problem is almost the same as for 
construction in steel, and the necessary know- 
ledge for its solution should already be part 
of the mental equipment of every engineer, 
though it is now complicated considerably by 
the monolithic nature of the finished struc- 
ture. For, says a writer in “ The Times,” 
whether for the purposes of design it is so 
considered or not, an armoured concrete 
structure is—unless deliberately sectioned 
into parts—essentially. monlthic, and 


beams and floors passing over several sup- 
ports are necessarily continuous girders and 
must be so considered if satisfactory results 
are to be obtained. 

Unfortunately, the analyses of the moments 
for beams involving the property of con- 
tinuity is by no means such a simple business 
as for beams of a single span, for not only 
does the maximum bending moment differ 
considerably in contiguous spans and vary 
again from the bending moment over the 
supports, which is usually so much greater 
as to necessitate the depth of the beam being 
increased slightly at this point to prevent 
the concrete from being unduly stressed, but 
all these figures change again with the num- 
ber and relative length of the spans. The 
contingency whereby some of the spans might 
be loaded while others are left vacant must 
also be duly considered, and the possible 
negative moment produced thereby must be 
guarded against. 

Once the external forces have been properly 
determined, and this can only be done by 
engineers possessing both practical and 
mathematical knowledge, the procedure for 
the design of the beams and columns to re- 
sist these forces is fairly simple and per- 
fectly definite and accurate. There is no 
need at all for the approximate methods of 


,calculation toccasionally advocated, which 


nearly always involve a disquietingly inde- 
finite amount of inaccuracy. The recognised 
rational formule are not unhandy in the 
working, though perhaps rather terrifying 
at first sight, whilst the graphical methods 
are still more accurate and expeditious in 
use. As soon as the depth of the beams 
and the size of the columns have been de- 
cided, either by the untrammelled considera- 
tions of economy or the practical and 
zesthetic exigencies of architecture, a certain 
series of points has to be considered. First 
the necessary areas of metal in tension and 
concrete in compression must be calculated 
so that the stresses in these materials do not 
exceed a selected limit. Since the bending 
moment is constantly varying in sign and 
amount from one span over the support to the 
next, the points at which some of the armour- 
ing may be stopped off or at which armour- 
ing in the top of the beam over the sup- 
ports must be introduced must also be in- 
quired into. 

The armouring against the shearing forces 
may be done either by bending up some of 
the tension. bars, by the introduction of 
stirrups, or by a combination of both 
methods. In any case the area of metal to 
resist shear must be carefully calculated, and 
the stress must not be permitted to exceed 
the proper limit. 

The armouring in a beam should, as it 
were, reflect the variations of the bending 
moment and shearing. forces. How accu 
rately it must do so, and to what extent it 
may be advisable to put in an excess of 
material at certain points, are considerations 
which the practical difficulties of construc- 
tion will often determine, but the armouring 
must never be less than the calculated 
amount, or the factor of safety is encroached 
upon and a weak spot is introduced into the 
structure, which, like the hawser joined with 
twine, renders the excess of strength of the 
former at once useless and wasteful. It is 
this point which is ignored by those who 
under a plea of greater simplicity—usually 
to be construed as less expensive work in the 
drawing office—advocate design by fixed 


rules and average bending moments. Any 
averaging of the bending moments must 
necessarily give too much armouring at 


some points, which is extravagant, and not 
enough at others, which makes the other 
excesses all the more unnecessary. The factor 
of safety also then becomes a factor of ignor- 
ance or parsimony, and must be taken 
higher. in proportion. This does not tend 
towards economy. 

What is really essential for the design of 
reinforced concrete is a sound engineering 
instinct, a good mathematical training, and, 
for the practical side of the question, a large 
experience in the use of this material, 


NOTABLE BUILDINGS OF 
CHELTENHAM AND DISTRICT.* 


By F. Dare Clapham, F.R.I.B.A. 

The Romans existed in these parts for a 
period of 4oo years, and, as showing the ex- 
tent to which they populated this neighbour- 
hood, out of just over 300 parishes in 
Gloucestershire, Roman remains haye been 
found in about a third. 

“The” Garden City. 

After giving a succinct history of Chelten-- 
ham and district from A.D. 43 downwards, 
Mr. Clapham noted that Cheltenham has 
been termed the Garden City, and that it. 
certainly abounds in gardens, both public 
and private. It is beautifully situated in the 
valley of the Severn at the foot of the Cots-- 
wolds, which bound the valley on the east 
side, while on the west are the Malvern and 
Forest of Dean Hills. From these hills come: 
numerous springs, forming brooks, which 
run through the villages ot the district and 
make them so picturesque. At Seven Kings, 
about four miles from Cheltenham, the- 
River Thames has one of its sources. 

The Cotswold district was for centuries. 
celebrated as the centre of the sheep-farming 
industry, and even 800 years ago wool from 
this district was exported to Flanders and 
elsewhere, and, judging from the size of the- 
farms and the outbuildings generally, the 
farmers three or four centuries ago must have 
been very prosperous. 

Domestic Architecture. 

The domestic architecture is probably as. 
interesting and characteristic as that of any 
other part of the country. Its chief charms 
are its great simplicity and splendid propor- 
tion. The character of the work is generally 
the same, owing to the natural use of local 
materials, built according to local traditions,,. 
and influenced by surrounding conditions. 

The houses were generally built in some- 
sheltered position, often on sloping sites, but. 
beyond this precaution very little attention 
seems to have been paid either to aspect or 
situation. The whole district being a stone 
one, all buildings were constructed in lime- 
stone, usually quarried from the immediate 
neighbourhood. The stone weathers well,. 
and when first quarried is distinctly yellow, 
but it soon tones down, and takes on after 
exposure all kinds of beautiful greys and 
yellows. : 

In the better class of work the exterior 
walling was executed in ashlar, carefully 
dressed, with upright joints, and laid square 
on bed. 

The plans of the houses were very simple,. 
and the stone outer walls were 2ft. to aft. 
6ins. thick, the internal divisions. being: 
simply lath and plaster or oak panelling. In. 
order that they might be roofed in one span, 
the plan was usually one room’ deep, the 
rooms being 16ft. to 2o0ft. wide. 

The roofs were of a steep pitch, and 
covered with stone slates, laid in diminishing 
courses, and the roof space was used for bed- 
rooms and lighted by windows in the gable 
ends or by dormers ‘ 

Very often the wall plate was placed in the- 
centre of the wall, and the stone slates at 
the eaves were bedded on the wall with only 
a slight projection, which gave a considerable 
tilt to the eaves. 

There were no gutters, and at the inter-- 
sections of the roofs the stone slates, which 
were laid without any torching, were brought 
round in a sweep, a method known locally 
as “galetting,” and the ridge piece, too, was: 
sawn out of a block of stone. : 

In many cases the copings to the gables 
are only a few inches higher than the stone 
slating behind, and in the smaller houses the 
slates simply project a little in advance of the 
wall face. 

The chimneys were, usually carried up 
centrally over the ridge, the flues being built 
separately, either square or diagonally in 
groups of three or four; they were formed 
of thin sawn blocks of stone, and finished 


*Substance of a paper read to the Architectural} 
Association on Friday, October 22nd. 
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with a moulded cornice and a weather mould 
at the base as a protection to the roof. 

The finials on the top of the gables and 
over the springing stones are of great variety, 
and were often pierced on all four sides. 

The windows have stone mullions with 
square heads and a label mould over. These 
labels were very often carried round the 
house as a string course, and in several 
houses there is a set-off at each string course. 
The lights were narrow and squat, and 
usually decreased in number on each suc- 
ceeding storey. There was generally a 
thicker central mullion where the lights ex- 
ceeded three in number. 

The lead glazing of the windows was orna- 
mental, and the opening casements were fitted 
with wrought-iron fastenings, very often 
beautiful in design, and showing what ex- 
cellent work used to be executed by the local 
smiths. 

There was no external porch, and where 
One does occur it has usually been added at 
some later date. The doorways were simple, 
the doorhead being, as a rule, four-centred 
and out of one stone, and internally there 
Was no arch, but always a flat lintel. All 
the original doors were plain, and, like the 
windows, the wrought-ironwork was always 
good in design. A predominating feature of 
the interiors of the houses was the large open 
fireplace, very often of great width com- 
pared with the size of the rooms. 

The staircase was placed in the centre of 
the house, and in many cases had a solid 
newel about sins. square, with solid oak 
treads, and when the house was built on a 


sloping site the different levels were very 
cleverly arranged. Most of the work in the 


district was executed between the end of the 
sixteenth and the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

I do not propose to take each place in the 
order in which we saw them, but in the order 
in which they are situated on the chief roads 
out of Cheltenham. 

Postlip Hall. 

About five miles to the north east of 

Cheltenham is Postlip Hall, picturesquely 


situated on the slope of the hills and over- 
looking a valley on the south. Originally the 
house consisted of three distinct blocks ot 
buildings, the eastern part being a farmhouse, 
with a dwelling-house on the west, and two 
cottages to the north. Not much is known of its 
early history, but at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the house was rebuilt by acer- 
tain Giles Broadway, or Giles of Broadway. 
The main elevation which faces south has a 
frontage of g4ft., broken by three bays and 
roofed with a range of sharply-pitched gables, 
six in all, the one on the east being wider 
than the others, and evidently the older part 
of the house. The return elevation on the 
east has a series of small simple dormers 
along the whole length of the roof. In the 
centre of the house is a picturesque court- 
yard, containing a circular fountain, which 
gives it quite a continental appearance. In- 
ternally there are some fine rooms, richly 
panelled, and some good chimneypieces. 

The best room is the drawing-room on the 
first floor, which has some good panelling 
that has not been tampered with, and an 
elaborate stone chimneypiece with some 
curious emblematical figures in the upper 
part, one representing apparently Temperance 
triumphant over Intemperance. 

The chimneypieces in the dining-room and 
hall are richly carved in wood, but appear 
to have been made up to a certain extent. 
The one in the dining-room is dated 1614, 
and bears the initials of the original owner 
and his wife. The staircase, like others in 
the district, winds round a square newel 
wall, and has solid oak treads, with a nosing 
worked on. 

A Norman Chapel. 


On the slope of the hill behind the house 
on the north side is a small Norman chapel 
dedicated to St. James. Its origin is inter- 
esting, for it appears that the tenants of 
Postlip, in the early part of the twelfth 
century, petitioned the Lord of the Manor, 
William de Solers, to build them a chapel in 
their immediate neighbourhood, as, owing to 
the unsettled state of the country during the 
Civil Wars, they were afraid to attend their 
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M. RODIN AND HIS LATEST WORK. 
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At the time of the Reforma- 
tion it was despoiled and allowed to fall into 
decay, and until twenty years ago was used 
as a barn. It was restored in 1891, and is 
now used as a private chapel. It is an in- 
teresting Norman building, with a doorway 
on the south side. Perpendicular windows 
have been inserted in the west and east ends, 
but the original Norman windows still remain, 
on the north and south sides, mere narrow 
shts in the walls with a deep splay inside. 
Over the chancel wall is a simple stone bell 
turret, and another interesting feature is a 
small opening high up in the nave wall on 
the south sire with an external corbel ; this 
was probably intended to hold what is known 
as the “Poor Soul light,” which was a lamp 
lighted nightly to remind those who passed 
by and saw it to pray for the souls of the 
departed. 

At the foot of the hill to the south-west of 
the house is an old barn, cruciform on plan, 
about 96ft. long and 28ft. wide, and the 
manor house, chapel, and farm buildings 
form a very picturesque group amidst the 
surrounding trees. 

A few miles further along this road is 
Winchcombe, an ancient town, called in 
Anglo-Saxon times “Wincelcombe,” which 
means ‘‘a corner of the valley,” a very ap- 
propriate name, as it lies at the end of a 
beautiful valley, almost entirely encircled by 
the Cotswolds. 


11 Winchcombe Abbey. 

In the ninth century Winchcombe was the 
capital of Mercia, and a royal residence, but 
its importance was chiefly due to the fame 
of its Abbey. King Offa built a nunnery 
there in 787, and towards the end of the same 
century his son Cenulph founded a Bene- 
dictine Abbey on the same site for 300 monks, 
and dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
At his death he was succeeded by his young 
son Kenelm, aged seven, who was murdered 
by order of his sister. Tradition says that 
the fate of the young King was miraculously 
revealed in various ways. At any rate, when 
his body was discovered it was removed to 
Winchcombe, and the Abbey in consequence 
became popular as a place of pilgrimage, as 
the relics were credited with working mir- 
acles. A famous historian of the period, 
William of Malmesbury, says “that there was 
hardly any place in England more vener- 
ated.” The Abbey was partly destroyed by 
the Danes, and it is believed to have passed 
into the hands of secular priests, but towards 
the end of the tenth century it was rebuilt 
and given back to the Benedictines. Up to 
the reign of King Canute the town had been 
a county in itself, but it was then united with 
Gloucester. The town was made a borough 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and 
the Doomsday Book records that the posses- 
sions of the Abbey were unusually large, 
no fewer than nineteen manors being at- 
tached to it. The Abbey was destroyed by 
fire in 1151, and rebuilt again in 1239. Lhat 
it was considered of great importance is con- 
firmed by two. facts—first, it was a mitred 
Abbey, and its abbot sat in the House of 
Lords, and secondly, Edward ITI. granted it 
permission to fortify its buildings, a rare 
privilege and one seldom granted. 

On the dissolution of the monasteries the 
inhabitants who possessed a parish church 
did not trouble about the Abbey, which 
gradually fell into decay and disappeared, 
and now all traces of it above ground are 
lost. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the prosperity of the town was evidently on 
the decline, for Edward IV., and later on 
Elizabeth, granted it charters for holding 
fairs in order to relieve the poverty of the 
inhabitants, 

The parish church was built by Abbot Wil- 
liam in 1490. It is a fine example of Per- 
pendicular work, and consists of a western 
tower, nave, aisles, and chancel. There is 
no chancel arch, but the divisions between 
the nave and the chancel is marked by 
screens, and in addition across the nave an 
upper screen or roof truss. There is a lofty 
clerestory which makes the church remark- 
ably well lighted. There is a curious Jacob- 
ean front, dated 1634, and some elaborate 


sedilia on the south side of the chancel. In 
the eighteenth century the altar stood cen- 
trally, surrounded on four sides by rails, with 
seats for communicants on the south, east, 
and north sides, an arrangement which also 
existed at the neighbouring church of Deer- 
hurst. The church contains some good 
furniture, and some fine silver plate. Ex- 
ternally, the chief feature is the western 
tower, with a good weathercock, said to have 
been brought from St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, 
Bristol. The church is also notable for the 
great grotesque gargoyles, some forty in num- 
ber, on the parapets and tower. 


Seventeenth Century Houses. 


There are several good seventeenth century 
houses in the town, the best being a .pictur- 
esque gabled building known as the ‘‘Jacob- 
ean House,’ which stands opposite the 
church, the detail of the entrance front being 
particularly good. According to an imscrip- 
tion in Sudeley Church, this house was Te 
stored and enlarged by Mr. Wyatt in 1879, 
who had also restored the church some few 
years before. 
~ “Other interesting houses are the George Inn, 
which was the resort of the old pilgrims, and 
is inscribed with the initials, “R.K.” Robert 
Kidderminster, an abbot of the time of Henry 
VII., and another inn in the main street 
called ‘““The Corner Cupboard,” a long, low, 
rambling place on the street approached by 
a flight of stone steps, semi-circular on plan 
There is also a simple Georgian house with 
interesting detail. 

Sudeley Castle. 

About one mile from Winchcombe is 
Sudeley Castle ; the property belonged in the 
olden times to King Ethelred, and was 
granted by him to his youngest daughter, the 
Countess of Goda. In those days its value 
must have been great, for it included a forest 
of oaks, covering an area of about 6sq. miles. 
In the French wars during the reigns of 
Henry V. and VI. a certain Ralph Boteler 
took an active part and rebuilt the castle 
from booty gained in the war ; he it was who 
helped to build the parish church in Winch- 
combe. 

In the time of the Civil Wars Sudeley was 
looked upon as the strongest fortress in the 
neighbourhood, ranking with Berkeley and 
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Warwick, and as the royal forces occupied 
Oxford, it became of great importance, for it 
could command all the district between Cam- 
den and Cirencester, but it was captured by 
Colonel Massey in 1643, and given up to the 
Royalists later on at the fall of Cirencester. 
It again surrendered to Sir William Waller, 
who trained his guns on the castle from 
Dunn’s Hill on the east, and the Parliamen- 
tary forces, although only 300 yards off, are 
supposed to have only hit the castle once. 
Later on Lord Chandos seceded to the Par- 
liament, and the Commonwealth ordered it 
to be rendered unfit for a military post, and 
it was accordingly demolished after being 
garrisoned for five years. From this time 
nothing much is known of the castle, and at 
one time it became a public-house. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century the 
estate was purchased by John and William 
Dent, of Worcester, and they set to work to 
make the castle fit for a country residence. 

There are some interesting pieces of furni- 
ture in the house, among them the bed of 
Amy Robsart, from Cumnor Castle—it is 
peculiar as having a secret panel in the head 
containing a crucifix—and in another room 
there is the bedstead and tapestry from Marie 
Antoinette’s bedroom, removed here when 
sold at the Revolution, and there is also 
some good Spanish leather in the dining- 
room, and generally the house ig, sui, “Ot 
interest. 

Sudeley must have been one of the finest 
baronial castles in this part of Gloucester- 
shire. The original house was built in the 
reign of King Stephen, and rebuilt entirely 
in Henry VI.’s reign by the famous sea cap- 
tain, Ralph, Lord Boteler of Sudeley. The 
ruins of the banqueting hall remain to show 
what a fine room it must have been, being on 
the first floor, and approached by a stone 
newel staircase. The windows at the ends 
and sides of the hall still remain, and the 
whole forms a splendid example of late Per- 
pendicular work. The northern quadrangle 
has been restored by the Dent family, and 
at the same time the church, which dated 
from the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
adjoins the house on the east side, was also 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott; it had been 
very much damaged by the Parliamentary 
forces in 1643, and had remained in a very 
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neglected state. He also designed the tomb 
with the recumbent figure which is placed 
over the remains of Katherine Parr, and con- 
tains fragments of the old tomb with the lead 
coffin inside, 

Charlton Abbots. 

Two miles south of Sudeley Castle is 
Charlton Abbots, a fine Cotswold building 
with some later additions, and grouped round 
the house are the old farm buildings, includ- 
ing a large barn, the whole forming a very 
picturesque group on the slight slope of a 
hill. The house has three stories, and is 
roofed in a single span running east and 
west; there are three gables on the south 
side, and two on the north, the projecting 
portion on this side being evidently an addi- 
tion—on the eastern side of the building is 
a two-storied square bay with the centre light 
6ins. wider than the others. The most in- 
teresting feature internally is the staircase, 
stt. 6ins. wide, carried round a square newel 
wall of the same dimensions, and off each 
landing doors lead to the different rooms, the 
various levels of the different floors making 
the external elevations particularly interest- 
ing. In one of the first floor rooms, which 
is panelled and has a segmental ceiling, there 
is a seventeenth century carved oak chimney- 
piece, and in all probability the house was 
originally far richer in panelling than it is at 
at the present day, as it has now been con- 
verted into a farmhouse. Near the house is 
a small church, and it is said that there used 
to exist in the village a lazar house belonging 
to the Abbey of Winchcombe, but at the 
present day no trace of it exists. 


Sevenhampton Manorhouse and Church. 


Leaving Charlton Abbots and going south 
another mile along the road is Sevenhampton, 
or, as it is often called locally, Sennington, 
which has a manor house with a church ad- 
joining. The latter is a small cruciform 
building, with a central tower, transepts, 
and no aisles; the curious feature of the 
tower is that it is narrower than the nave, 
and is placed east of the crossing, so that the 
western piers stand free. These piers have 
been strengthened by flying buttresses placed 
diagonally inside the church from the piers 
of the tower to the corresponding angles of 
the nave and transepts. The tower, which is 
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lighted by windows above the roofs of the 
transepts, has a turret staircase on the south- 
east angle. The porch, which is on the south 
side, has a good door with a four-centred 
arch and pierced tracery head. 

The dimensions of the church are interest- 
ing. The nave is only 13ft. gins. wide, and 
the total length of the church is 84ft. The 
internal dimensions of the tower are 1oft. by 
oft. 6ins. The greater part of the church is 
fifteenth century work, but the chancel is 
earlier, and has single lancet windows on the 
north and south sides; probably the south 
porch and the tower were built at the close of 
the fifteenth century. The east window is a 
three-light Perpendicular one, and probably 
replaced an earlier one of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Between the north transept and the 
chancel is a passage which may also have 
served as a hagioscope, and the stone form- 
ing the roof of this passage is believed to 
have been an old altar stone, as there are 
traces of crosses on it. In the chancel also 
there is an old stone shelf which shows the 
height of the original altar; it is interesting, 
as it was not used to raise the altar above the 
floor level in the early days of the church. 

The manor house, which is to the north- 
west of the church, is a seventeenth century 
building, but it has been very much modern- 
ised, both internally and externally, and the 
only old part is the back or eastern side. One 
of the windows in a room on the attic floor 
has a stone sill, with a stoop for holy water, 
and, as in earlier days the house was used 
as a retreat by the nuns from Sudeley Castle, 
the room may have been used as a chapel. 
An interesting feature of the out-buildings is 


the small four-gabled dovecote over the 
stables. 

Whittington. 
Another short walk will bring you to 


Whittington, which is only about five miles 
east of Cheltenham on the Oxford Road. The 
village is particularly picturesque, for most 
of the cottages have very small bay windows. 
The manor house is a typical specimen of the 
local architecture, but unfortunately the west 
wing has been pulled down and replaced by 
modern additions; the north or main eleva- 
tion has three-pointed gables with windows, 
which still retain their original glazing. Like 
other houses in the neighbourhood, the most 
interesting feature internally is the open 
newel staircase, sft. gins. wide, which goes 
from basement to attic in a series of flights 
of seven steps each; at the top of the first 
flight is a quaint and original dog-gate—the 
whole staircase shows a prodigal use of tim- 
ber, for the newels are 7%ins. square, and are 
continuous, but the turned posts on the top 
of each newel supporting the one above have 
been removed, the reason being, so it is said 
that sacks of corn might be the more easily 
carried up and down; the solid strings are 
14ins. by 7%ins., and the hand-rails 6ins. by 
6l4ins., with 3%ins. turned balusters. The 
eastern end of the ground floor originally 
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formed one room. The house contains some 
good stone chimneypieces, and several of the 
rooms are panelled. A corner lobby or tambour 
in one of the bedrooms has an angle pilaster 
with an Ionic capping treated in a noble but 
curious manner, for in order to solve the 
difficulty of the angle volute it is omitted al- 
together. Close to the house on the east side 
is the church, so close that at the north-west 
corner it is only 3ft. off. It is a picturesque 
though diminutive building, with several 
traces of Norman work, notably the north 
doorway, which is now blocked up. It con- 
sists of a nave and chancel 12ft. wide, with 
a south aisle, and a further aisle or chapel 
on the same side as wide as the nave and 
separated from it by an arcade. A timber 
bell turret, with a shingled roof, is placed 
over the junction of the nave and chancel 
roofs. In the south aisle are placed three 
recumbent monumental effigies in stone, 
which probably date from the early part of 
the fourteenth century, and are believed to 
have been brought from another church in 
the neighbourhood when it was pulled down. 
The figures are about 7ft. long. One is of a 
lady, and the other two represent knights, 
each with their legs crossed ; in each case the 
armorial bearings are the same, and are be- 
lieved to be those of the Crupe family, who 
resided at Whittington until the middle of the 
fourteenth century. In the chancel wall is 
a fragment of a tomb bearing the same arms. 
Fragments of very early work and some tiles 
from the old chancel are carefully preserved 
in the church, which was restored in 1872. 
In the churchyard at the east end of the 
church is the shaft of an old cross. The 
church and house were originally surrounded 
by a moat, traces of which still exist, and on 
the north-east are some very picturesque 
farm buildings. 


Chipping Norton. 


Leaving Whittington and turning to the 
left off the main road to Chipping Norton, 
about 1o miles off 1s Upper: Slaughter, a 
small village containing a fine old manor 
house and a church. The former is a most 
interesting building, mainly dating from the 
sixteenth century, but the basement is prob- 
ably a couple of centuries earlier, and the 
two-storied porch is evidently a later addi- 
tion. The haguse is situated on the edge 
of a hollow, there being a difference of 
about oft. between the level of the entrance 
courtyard and the basement—the house is 
L-shaped in plan, and the entrance front 
which faces west has four gables, the one 
above the porch being much smaller than 
the others, while the southern elevation, 
which -has three gables, forms the arm of the 
L. The eastern or back elevation is perhaps 
the most picturesque, as the grouping and 
the desigy of the chimneys are particularly 
good.. Internally there do not seern to have 
been any dividing walls, and evidently the 


house has been considerably altered at vari- 


ous times. In one of the rooms there are 
some good panelling and a fine stone chim- 
neypiece—the house which has recently beea 
occupied as a farmhouse is now being 
restored. 

The church which is close by is an inter 
esting structure of Transitional Norman 
work, and consists of a nave, western tower, 
and a chancel, with a stone bell turret sur- 
mounting the gable at the east end of the 
nave. The tower, which is square on plan 
and somewhat squat, is embattled, and has 
angle pinnacles, but the upper part is of a 
later date than the nave. On the south- 
east of the church is a group of small cot- 
tages recently restored by Mr. Lutyens. 
About 2 miles east of Upper Slaughter is a 
new house designed by Mr. Guy Dawber, 
called Netherswell Manor; it was originally 
built about five years ago, but it has recently 
been added to and, in fact, completely re- 
modelled. The stables, farm buildings, ken- 
nels and engine-house, and the lay-out of 
the gardens and terraces have all been most 
carefully designed by the architect. The 
house is most beautifully situated, and com- 
mands some fine views. 


Chasleton House. 


Some nine miles further on the road be- 
tween Chipping Norton and Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh is Chasleton House, perhaps the most 
interesting building in this district, for as it 
now appears it seems to belong to the seven- 
teenth century, and everything about it sug- 
gests the Stuart period. As it was planned 
and designed in the reign of Charles I. so 
it has remained. It was built in 1603 by 
Walter Jones, a wealthy wool merchant of 
Witney. The property and original house 
belonged to the Catesby family, and it was 
the celebrated Robert Catesby, one of the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators, who sold the 
property to Walter Jones, in all probability 
to raise money to carry out the plot. The 
house is a fine specimen of Jacobean work, 
being built on more formal and symmetrical 
lines than the other houses in the district. 
It is square on plan, with a small central 
courtyard. The entrance front is on the 
south, with two projecting square bays with 
no side lights on either side. The one on 
the left forms a porch, and the other 1s a 
bay to the dais of the hall. The staircases 
are placed in two central towers on the east 
and west fronts, and on the north side is a 
small square projecting bay in the centre of 
the elevation, the whole forming a very sym- 
metrical plan. Externally the house is very 
imposing, being higher than usual, and the 
two staircase towers accentuate this. The 
rooms are full of interesting furniture and 
good tapestry, and the screen in the hall Is 
a very fine example of Jacobean work. The 
great parlour at the north-east corner of the 
building is panelled, and has a fine chimney- 
piece; there are also several good chimney- 
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pieces in some of the other rooms. _ The 
house contains some good plaster ceilings, 
that of the long gallery, which has lately 
been restored, being particularly fine. This 
gallery, which runs the whole length of the 
northern front, is 7zoft. long and 18ft. 6in. 
wide. About fifty years ago the house was 
re-roofed with Westmorland slates. From 
the top of the east staircase tower a very fine 
view can be obtained of the beautiful formal 
gardens below. 
Chasleton Church. 

On the south-east side of the house is the 
church dedicated to St. Mary. Part of it 
dates from the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Bardolph de Cestron building a church 
there on the site of an old British burying- 
place. It is a picturesque building, with a 
southern tower, the whole forming, with the 
house, a very pretty group. The church was 
restored in 1878, when the west-end gallery 
and high pews were removed, and the old 
three-decked pulpit, which bears the date 
1629, Was cut down and reduced in height. 
The oldest part of the church is the north 
door ; the original tower of the church was 
destroyed by lightning, and the present one 
dates from the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. To the north-west of Chasleton is 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, a very interesting 
town which time did not permit us to visit, 
but some ten miles further off in the same 
direction is Broadway, which has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most picturesque 
villages in this part of the country. The 
old church is dedicated to St. Eadburga, 
the granddaughter of King Alfred th; Great, 
and dates from the middle of the twelfth 
century. It is cruciform in plan, with a 
plain central tower, the chancel and tran- 
septs being of a later date. The nave and 
aisles were originally covered with lead, but 
this being stolen, the remainder was taken 
off and sold about fifty years ago, and the 
present slate roof substituted. The font is 
peculiar, being very deep and circular, and 
entirely without ornament, and_ probably 
dates from the sixteenth century. In the 
north transept are stored the remains of a 
good Jacobean pulpit and sounding-board. 
There is also some good glass of the fifteenth 
century in the windows of the chancel and 
west end. 

The church is some distance from the vil- 
lage, and consequently is very little used, as 
a modern church has been built which is 
more accessible. Adjoining the churchyard 
is Broadway Court, which has been recently 
added on to by Mr. Guy Dawber. The old 
house was formerly the residence of the 
Sheldon family, but the only part of it that 
is left is the old gateway, which has been 
utilised as a front entrance to the new house. 

Abbots Grange. 

One of the most interesting houses in 
Proadway is Abbots Grange, which formerly 
belonged to Pershore Abbey, and was built 
in the fourteenth century. This house has 
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plans are of the house illustrated on the oppositepage. 


been so often sketched and measured that 
probably everyone is familiar with it. Con- 
sidering that it has in turn been used as a 
village lock-up, a workhouse, and sub-divided 
into cottages, it has really suffered very 
little, and its present owner has very care- 
fully preserved the old features of the house, 
and even the new studio which Mr. A. N. 
Prentice has lately added is built on the 
foundations of the old kitchens. Some of 
the windows show traces of the floors which 
had been inserted as they are filled in above 
the transoms. The hall, which has a good 
open timber roof, runs north and south, with 
the dais at the south end and the kitchens 
on the north. There is no trace of any fire- 
place, and if there was one in the centre of 
the room there is no sign of any exit for the 
smoke. 

A curiously contrived staircase leads to the 
Abbot’s solar, which has a squint which com- 
mands the kitchen door; this room also con- 
tains the remains of a fireplace, and has a 
good two-light window with reticulated 
tracery. 

A Sixteenth Century Inn. 

The Lygon Arms is another interesting 
house. This inn dates from the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and the entrance door 
bears the date 1620, and the names John and 
Ursula Trevis. For over 300 years the inn 
was known as the old White Hart, the name 
being changed when it came into the Lygon 
family at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Charles I. is supposed to have 
stayed there, and met Sheldon, one of his 
supporters, in the oak-panelled room, and 
Cromwell slept here before the battle of 
Worcester, probably occupying the room 
which now bears his name. This room has 
a fine enriched plaster ceiling and frieze. 

Chipping Camden, 

Passing through the villages of Willersley 
and Ashton-sub-Edge, both of them contain- 
ing some very nice domestic work, you come 
to Chipping Camden, which is supposed to 
have derived its name from its being the meet- 
ing-place of the Saxon Kings, who, at the 
end of the seventh century, held a confer- 
ence here about the war with Britons. 

The church dedicated to St. James was 
built at the end of the fourteenth century, 
chiefly at the cost of William Grevel, the 
wool stapler. It is in the Decorated style, 
with a fine embattled tower at the west end 
r20ft. high, with massive buttresses and 
surmounted with twelve pinnacles. It has 
two side chapels, the one on the south side 
containing a fine monument to Sir Baptist 
Hicks, first Viscount Camden, who died in 
1629. There are also monuments to the Noel 
family and some brasses, the earliest of 
which is to the memory of William Grevel, 
the supposed founder of the church, and his 
wife ; he is described thereon as the ‘‘Flower 
of the Wool Merchants of England.” The 
nave consists of five bays, and has an east 
window above the chancel arch. There is a 


tradition that the tower was built by the 
same builder as that of Gloucester Cathedral, 
for there is an old rhyme in existence which 
runs :— 

“A man by the name of Bower built 
Gloucester Cathedral and Camden Tower.”’ 

Near the church a fine mansion was erected 
by Sir Baptist Hicks at the end of the sixteenth 
century. It was destroyed by the General in 
command of the Royalist forces in the civil 
wars to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of Cromwell. Very little of the old manor 
house remains; it was built in the Italian 
style, and it was probably one of the most 
magnificent houses of the day, as it is stated 
that £30,000 was spent on it. Sir Baptist 
Hicks also built the row of picturesque alms- 
houses near the church, and in 1627 the old 
market hall, which has a stone arcade and 
fine open timber roof, and forms the most 
noteworthy feature in the main street. 

The old Wool Staplers’ Hall is now used 
by Mr. C. R. Ashbee as a private residence. 
It has a curious oriel window which 
Mr. Ashbee explains was probably the result 
of rebuilding, in the sixteenth century, the 
original medizval window, which had prob- 
ably fallen. In the big room on the first 
floor there is a large open fireplace with the 
arms of the Calfe family in one of the span- 
drils. Its present owner has done much to 
preserve the original features of the house. 
Opposite this house is the one formerly occu- 
pied by William Grevel. It has two fine bay 
windows showing distinct traces of Flemish 
design. 

Some few years ago the Guild of Handi- 
crafts moved from London to Chipping Cam- 
den, and the old silk mill became their prin- 
cipal workshop. 

Chosen. 

Some three miles west of Cheltenham, on 
the way to Gloucester, is Churchdown, or 
Chosen, with its church standing right on the 
summit of a hill some 6ooft. to 7ooft. high. 
In all probability this hill served as a Roman 
signalling station. There is a quaint in- 
scription on the tower recording that this 
‘‘ Belhows was Bvyldede in the yeere of ovr 
Lorde God 1601.” Tradition says that this 
church served two villages, the one on the 
north being called Chosen and the one on 
the south Hucclecote. The inhabitants of 
the latter village appear to have been very 
jealous of the former, and it is said that 
they objected one Sunday to the text, ‘‘Make 
Thy Chosen people joyful,’ and indignantly 
asked, “What have the Hucclecote people 
done?” 

(Lo be concluded.) 


At Clevedon, Somerset, on October oth, 
Mr. Thomas Henry Coles, late manager of 
the Bristol branch of John Russell and Co., 
Ltd., died, after a long period of ill-health. 
In July, 1908, Mr. Coles retired from active 
work, and was succeeded in his position by 
Mr. A. H. Sutton. 
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-FIRE-RESISTING PROPERTIES 
OF VARIOUS BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


Mr. Richard L. Humphrey, reporting upon 
tests made under his supervision at the 
Structural Materials Laboratories of the 
United States Geological Survey, St. Louis, 
states that the tests were made on _ thirty 
panels of various building materials. They 
were made with a furnace in the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Chicago, Ill., to-deter- 
mine the effect of fire and subsequent quench- 
ing with water on mortar building blocks 
made of river and slag sands; common, 
hydraulic-pressed, and _ sand-lime brick ; 
gravel, cinder, limestone, and granite con- 
crete; glazed building and partition, terra 
cotta tiles, and limestone, sandstone, granite, 
and marble building stone. The mortar 
building blocks and the concrete were made 
in the structural materials testing labora- 
‘tories; the other materials, except some of 
the common brick, were obtained in the open 
market at Chicago, Ill. The conditions 
under which the tests were made were un- 
usually severe, and none of the material 
passed perfectly. The temperatures used 
would hardly be reached in an ordinary fire. 
The furnace has an arched opening, 6ft. by 
-oft., in which the material to be tested is 
built as a wall, against the back of which a 
gas fire from the furnace is made to play. 
This wall is on rollers so that it can be run 
-out of the furnace door into the open, where 
a stream of water can be thrown against it. 
There are provided pyrometers and thermo- 
-couples, by means of which temperatures on 
either side of the wall can be read at any 
time. In the tests the opening was carefully 
filled with the material to be tested, the 
furnace started, and continued for two hours, 
and then, except in five out of the 30 panels, 
‘the heated side quenched with a 5-minute ap- 
plication of solbs. per sq. inch of water com- 
ing through a %-in. nozzle 2o0ft. from the 
panel. The temperatures varied between 
1,400 degs. and 1,700 degs. F., maximum, 
most often the latter. 

Much of the damage done to the building 
materials in this series of tests was occasioned 
‘by internal stresses, the gas flame heating one 


face of the test pieces much more rapidly than 
the other face. All the materials tested, in- 
cluding the hydiaulic-pressed brick, cracked 
more or less. The concrete cracked least, 
but the tests indicate the necessity for using 
metal reinforcement in concrete walls to dis- 
tribute the effect of the expansion. 

A fact brought out most clearly by these 
tests is the low heat-transmission rate of 
Portland cement mortars and concretes. This 
is one of the desirable qualities in materials 
intended for fireproofing purposes. For 
marking the cement blocks linen tags were 
fastened by wire nails to the interior walls 
at the time of moulding. Most of these tags 
xemained in place during the test, and when 
the walls were dismantled, the tags in every 
case were found entirely undamaged. 


An average of all the tests shows that 
about go per cent. of the maximum tempera- 
tures attained by the faces of the panels were 
reached in one hour, while in the case of the 
mortar blocks the increase in temperature of 
the backs of the panels in one hour was only 
about 20 per cent. of the total increase in 
the two hours. Of the solid concrete panels 
the cinder concrete showed the smallest in- 
créase in the temperatures of the backs of 
the walls, and the granite concrete the 
largest. The total increase in the tempera- 
tures of the mortar panels was about the 
same as the total increase in the temperatures 
of the backs of the concrete, but the increase 
in one hour was somewhat greater in the case 
of concrete. 

The damage done to the faces of the mortar 
and concrete panels would probably be 
caused at.a temperature about half that of 
the maximum temperatures reached, owing 
to the water of crystallisation being driven 
from the mortar. This thin layer of de. 
hydrated mortar may have formed a protec- 
tive coating and prevented deep dehydration. 


The backs of the brick panels also showed 
a small increase in temperature, but the 
natural building stones and the tiles proved 
poorer non-conductors of heat. The tem- 
perature of the back of a panel composed of 
plastered tiles increased to 128 degs. C. (262.4 
degs: jl.) 

It is apparent that the strength of the webs 
of ordinary hollow blocks is insufficient to 


resist the stresses set up in these tests, as in 
many tests the rapid rise in temperature and 
the subsequent quenching of one of the faces 
of the blocks caused the webs to split. It 
was noticeable that the richer the mortars 
used in these blocks the better they with- 
stood the tests. The amount of water used 
in mixing had a similar effect, the greatest 
percentage of water giving the best results. 

When blocks were cracked or spalled be- 
fore the application of the water, the damage 
appeared to be greater in the dry mixtures 
containing the greatest percentage of sand, 
and it was further observed during the fire 
test that the richer mixtures warmed up more 
slowly than the others. It is apparent that 
one of the causes of weakness in the hollow 
cement building blocks under these fire tests 
was the weakness of the concrete, a too dry 
and lean mixture, which, coupled with the 
thinness of the webs, provided insufficient 
strength to resist the stress due to the rapid 
expansion of the face. It was quite possible, 
as was shown in some of the block tests, to 
make blocks which will pass the conditions 
perfectly ; the web must be thick enough to 
give the necessary strength. 

It was difficult to determine whether the 
limestone, granite, gravel, or cinder concrete 
sustained the least damage. The faces of all 
the panels were more or less pitted by the 
fire and washed away by the stream of water. 
The test was unfair to the ‘cinder concrete, 
as the cinder was very poor, containing a 
large percentage of unburned coal; however, 
the sample selected was the best of six or 
eight investigated in St. Louis. During the 
fire test the coal ignited and left the surface 
of the concrete very rough and badly pitted. 
The limestone aggregate in the face calcined, 
and the granite aggregate split and broke 
away from the surface mortar. The granite 
concrete probably behaved the best. The 
damage in no case extended deeply, probably 
not more than 1™%ins. The evidence shows 
that even at this depth the temperature was 
comparatively low. The high stresses pro- 
duced in the panels by the rapid rise of tem- 
perature of the faces while the backs re- 
mained cool caused cracks. On taking down 
the panels the blocks of concrete were found 
to be cracked vertically for some distance 
back from the face. 


‘ HOUSE AT PARKLANGLEY, KENT. 


REGINALO C., 


FRY, ARCHITECT. 
Tae upp2r part is of warm yellow rough rough-cast, with green shutters,"and the base and the Two side bays are of soft-red coloured brick. 
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COTTAGES AT THE 


The serious damage to the various natural 
building stones precludes any comparison 
among them. 

The tile tested was bought in the open mar- 
ket, and in one panel was taken from a lot 
of material about to be erected in a building. 
Large percentages of the faces of the tiles 
were washed’ away by the water, and’ the 
material composing the faces -became soit 
and could be easily crumbled in the fingers. 
There was a comparatively rapid rise in the 
“temperature of the back of the panels. The 
plaster on the panel of partition tile fell off 
a few minutes after the test was started. 

The brick panels probably withstood the 
tests better than the other materials. The 
common brick tested comprised unused new 
Chicago brick, and used St. Louis brick. 
Fifty per cent. of the new bricks were split, 
while 60 to 7o per cent. of the old bricks were 
not damaged. Lime knots seemed to be re- 
sponsible for most sf the damage to the new 
bricks, as they were found at the bottom of 
nearly all the cracks. The bricks at the back 
of the panels were entirely unaffected. While 
the strength tests are not conclusive, there is 
apparently little difference in the strength of 
these bricks before and after firing. 

The blocks in tests 1 to 10, inclusive, were 
made of sand dredged from Meramec River 
at Drake, Mo., and ‘“‘typical Portland” 
cement. They were made in three different 
consistencies, damp, medium, and wet; and 
in three proportions, 1:2, 1:4, and 1:8. An 
equal number of each consistency made in 
the three proportions were tested in the same 
panel. 

The concrete tested were pieces of broken 
beams that had been tested in the Govern- 
ment’s structural materials testing labora- 
tories at St. Louis, Mo. The pieces were 
Sins. by 11ins. in cross section and of various 
lengths. They were fired with the 11-in. 
face exposed. In making the concretcs, fovz 
distinct types of aggregates had been used— 
limestone, granite, gravel, and cinder. The 
aggregate was sized to pass a I-in. screen and 
be retained on a ¥Y%-in. screen. The con- 
cretes had been mixed in proportions of 1 of 
cement, 2 of Meramec River sand, and 4 of 
aggregate, and were of medium consistency. 

Heretofore fire tests of building material 
have been made at random, and scarcely any 
two tests are comparable one with the other ; 
it is, therefore, hoped that the next series of 
tests made in this type of furnace, where, 
with the experience gained, the conditions 
can be more closely controlled, will lead to 
much more valuable results. 


HEREFORD GARDEN CITY. 


(Photo: “ Hereford Times.’’) 


GROOM AND BETTINGTON, 


ARCHITECTS. 


Proposed New Works. 


BRISTOL.—A scheme for the rejuvenation 
of the Bristol and Clifton Fine Arts Academy 
is shortly to be brought to the attention of 


prominent citizens, when the Lord Mayor will” 


ask the approval of a plan to bring the 
society’s galleries up to modern requirements. 
The building in Queen’s Road will be sub- 
stantially remodelled, to allow an entrance 
on the ground floor, and a fine. salon lead- 
ing to the galleries, and a large verandah on 
the floor above. The galleries will be ex- 
tended, and. provision made for studios and 
lecture-rooms for advanced Art, the whole 
change to entail a cost of some £10,000. 

CARLSBAD.—Although considerable sums 
have been expended in the repair and de- 
coration of the English Church at Carlsbad 
during recent years, the town architect and 
engineer have recently reported that large 
structural and drainage operations are 
urgently necessary, involving about £500. 

DERBY.—After being further amended, 
the plans of the proposed new Hippodrome 
at Derby have been again considered by the 
Improvements Committee of the Corporation. 
On the last occasion the scheme was unsatls- 
factory owing to the height of the building, 
but by making certain alterations it is under- 
stood the difficulty has been overcome. 
Originally the building was to have been 
three storeys high, but now it will only be 
two, although the accommodation has not 
been greatly depleted. 

LOUGHTON.—The following plans have 
been passed :—New drain, Loughton Lodge, 
Mr. Lomer; villa, Lower Park Road, Mr. G. 
Booth; re-building ‘‘Royal Oak,’ Messrs. 
Whitbread and Co.; house, Staples Road, 
Mr. Carter. 

NOTTINGHAM.—A special meeting of 
the Nottingham City Council has been held 
for the purpose of dealing with the following 
resolution :—‘‘That’ it be an instruction to 
the General Purposes Committee, and all 
other committees concerned, to limit the 
proposed widening of Carrington Street to a 
total width of 7oft., and that the negotiations 
with the trustees of the Collins Hospital 
Estate for the acquisition of land for the 
widening of the said street and of Greyfriar 
Gate, and the consequent promotion of a Bill 
in Parliament be conducted in accordance 
with the report of the Improvement Commit- 
tee presented to the Council on February 
3rd, 1908.” The report referred to dealt 
with the scheme for widening Greyfriar Gate 
to 6oft., and Carrington Street to 7oft., the 


cost being £35,000. The debate in the Coun- 
cil, however, led to the decision being arrived 
at to widen Carrington Street to 8oft. and 
Greyfriar Gate to 7oft. at an additional cos 
of £7,000 or more. 1 

PONTEFRACT.—The Town Council, in 
spite of pressure from the Board of Educa- 
tion, have been embarrassed for over Six 
months as to the selection of a site for a new 
elementary school. At a recent meeting of 
the Council the Education Committee recom- 
mended the Friarwood site, and this again 
was rejected. Other sites were suggested, 
part of the Micklegate House estates and the 
old cricket field being included. Ultimately 
the whole question was again referred back. 

WHITBY.—A sub-committee of the County 
Association have visited Whitby to inspect 
the equipment, etc., at the headquarters of 
the local Territorials, the Union Mills. The 
plans for new buildings, and the question of 
a suitable site were considered. The matter 
is to be laid before the County Association 
and the Army Council. 


_ Falkirk Iron Company have removed from: 
67, Upper*Thames ‘Street, London, E.C., to 


Craven House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
(Yelephone: Gerrard 9482.) 
* = = 


A meeting of the Association of Midland 
Locai Authorities has been held at Birming- 
ham to consider the report in regard to the 
construction of'a new main road from Wol- 
verhampton to Birmingham. Alderman: 
Cook, of Dudley, who presided, referred to 
the large amount of land lying waste in the 
Black Country. Such a scheme as that pro- 
posed would benefit the numerous districts. 
lying on the route. Mr. G. H. Sankey ex- 
plained that the proposal was to acquire land 
for the construction of six miles of new road 
and the widening of five miles of existing: 
roads. The total cost was estimated at 
£76,136. The Chairman thought the case 
was one in which the Development Bill. 
might help them, as the road was not only 
of local but of national importance, Some 
discussion followed, and eventually, on the: 
motion of the Town Clerk of Wolverhampton, 
seconded by the Town Clerk of Walsall, a 
resolution was passed commending the 
scheme to the consideration of the local 
authorities in the districts concerned, and 
proposing. that, subject to their approval, it 
be submitted to the Commissioners to be 
appointed under the Development Bill, 
should that measure become law. 
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Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit ror conditions given where known. 


OATB OP 
OBLIVERY. 


Nov. 1. 


COMPETITION 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
The Corporation of the Borough of 
Kendal invite architects residing and 
practising in Westmorland to submit 
competitive designs, together with 
written descriptions and estimates, 
for the erection of a technical school 
in the borough. A premium of £15 
is offered tor the design considered 
by the Corporation first in order of 
merit, and further premiums of £10 
and £5 respectively for those which 
are, in their opinion, second? and 
third in order of merit; suchdesigns, 
on payment of the promised pre- 
miums, shall become the absolute 
Property of the Corporation. Par- 
ticulars, etc., together with the plan 
df site, showing levels, etc., may be 

| obtained free on application to the 

Borough Surveyor. 

' PRESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

| FOR BOYS. Preston Town Council 
invite competitive designs and 
plans from architects practising as 
principals, for a new grammar 

, school for boys, to be erected in 
Moor Park Avenue, Preston, and 
estimates for the same. Premiums 
of £50, £30. and £20 are offered. 
The Corporation have appointed a 
professional assessor. Application 
to be made to Mr. Alfred Howarth, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Preston, 
and designs and plans must be 
sent inby 10 a-m. on Nov. 1. 

HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas. Plan of the site and copy of 
the conditions may be obtained from 
J. Jubb, Clerk to the Council, Town 
Hall, Herne Bay. Deposit: one 


| guinea. 

TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, WORKINGTON. The 
Cumberland Education Committee 
invite architects to submit sketch 
plans with outline specification and 
estimate for a technical and second- 
ary school in the Borough of Work- 
ington, Cumberland, for about 300 
pupils of both sexes. Further par- 
ticulars and conditions upon which 
plans will be received may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned on 


Nov. lI. 


Nov. 30. 


Nov. 30. 


! 


| responding with the promoters with a view 


receipt of a stamped and addressed — 


| foolscap envelope and the payment 
of adeposit of one guinea. Deposit 
returned if all papers sent are re- 
turned within seven days. C. Cour- 
tenay Hodgson, Secretary, The 
Courts,, Carlisle. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly. Leeds. Architects prac- 
tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the 
| above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
| C.B., R.A., F.R.I.B.A., has been ap- 
pointed Assessor. Copies of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
| tions, a plan of each floor of the 
educational blocks and of the hostel 
blocks, also an estate plan, showing 
a suggestion for grouping the 
| various buildings may be obtained 
from James Graham, Secretary for 
Education, Education Department, 
Leeds. Designs to be delivered not 
ee. than 12 o’clock noon. Deposit: 
| ‘2, 2S- 
Jan. 31 | NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
1910, The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered of 
| £200, £150, and £100, for second, 
| ‘third, and fourth. The Council 
| have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet 
A-R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., returnable if all papers are 
returned within 14days. Inquiries to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums. 
| City Hall, Cardiff. 


Dec. 18’ 


Warrington Elementary School Competition. 


The secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British architects desires us to announce for 


the information of architects proposing to 
take part in this competition, that the 
R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee are cor- 


to the amendment of the conditions of this 
competition. 


Fire Prevention Notes. 


Speaking of fires in general, 
Dr. Waldo said, at ithe in- 
quest held with respect to a 
fire that occurred last month 
at London Wall, E.C., that he frequently 
found that fires in the City of London were 
due to gross negligence, and that a revision 
of the law might prevent a lot of unnecessary 
fires. At present, for instance, it is no of- 
fence to throw down a lght, unless, at the 
same time, a felony, such as burglary, is 
being committed. He was of opinion that culp- 
able carelessness, short of arson, should be 
made a punishable offence at law. With this, 
drastic though it may seem, we cannot but 
concur. Offences ot far less serious conse- 
quences are made penal. We have advo- 
cated, and we should have preferred, the 
education of the people in the minor arts of 
fire-prevention. But, even if such education 
were rendered very complete, and were 
spread to the utmost extent, there would still 
remain a large number of criminally careless 
persons, whom only the sharpest. lessons— 
those consequent upon violation of statute 
law—would bring to a-just sense of their 
obligations to the community. A very large 
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proportion of the total number of fires of 
unascertained origin no doubt arise from un- 
disciplined habits, such as the careless throw- 
down of matches and of cigarette ends. Gross 
negligence was not alleged with regard to the 
fire under notice. The outbreak was traced to 
some warm ashes which had been left in a 
lift. 


Inadequate realisation of our 
obligations with regard to 
fire prevention is again made 
evident in some observations 
that were made by Mr. Christopher W. Sur- 
rey, district surveyor for the western 
division of the City of London, and by Dr. 
Waldo, the coroner. Mr. Surrey had made 
a survey of the burnt premises; but, judging 
from former experiences, he will probably 
have considerable difficulty in extracting his 
fees from the London County Council. The 
Coroner, commenting on Mr. Surrey’s posi- 
tion in the matter, said that he (Dr. Waldo) 
had had a similar difficulty when he was ap- 
pointed coroner for Southwark. He was un- 
able to get any money until he appealed to 
the Home Office, who then allowed him at 
the rate of 6s. 8d. per inquest, whilst other 
London coroners were paid at the rate of 
30s. per inquest! If Dr. Waldo gets no more 
than 6s. 8d. for inquiring into the causes of 
a serious fire, if 6s. 8d. is the measure of the 
Home Office conception of the importance of 
such inquiries, and if the L.C.C. values the 


Fires and 
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PULLING DOWN THE WALLS. 


€ This fire was somewhat remarkable inasmuch as it was left to burn out. 
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fire surveyor’s services at stark naught, it is 
pretty plain that our public authorities have 
but a feeble sense of their responsibilities 
with regard to fire prevention. 


The recommendations of the 
jury on the London Wall 
fire deserve more than casual 
notice, because they admit 
of pretty general application. “They con- 
sidered that the premises were not adequately 
provided with means of escape in case of 
fire; and they strongly recommended that all 
businesses of a dangerous nature should have 
no matchboarding to the walls or lifts.” It 
is to the latter recommendation that we 
would draw particular attention. This 
should be more than a recommendation. It 
should be a legally imposed obligation. The 
persistency with which building owners ad- 
here to dangerous materials 1s sufficiently 
marked to warrant legal enactment com- 
pelling the adoption of fire-resisting mater- 
ials, if not in all buildings, then certainly in 
buildings which, like the premises under 
notice, are to house inflammable goods. The 
building in London Wall was in the occu- 
pation of a firm of wholesale milliners, and 
it was stated that many of the articles used 
there in the manufacture of ladies’ hats were 
highly inflammable, some containing cellu- 
loid. Yet, apparently, matchboarding was 
used for lining some of the walls! Unfor- 
tunately, there is no novelty in this condi- 
tion; and yet the lesson of frequent fires is 
not sufficiently impressive to prevent its con- 
stant repetition. It is fairly clear that 
nothing short of legal compulsion will cause 
the general adoption of fire-resisting mater- 
ials. It is not as if such materials were 
unavailable. They exist in abundance, and 
as they are not exorbitantly dear, there dues 
not seem to be any valid excuse for imperil- 
ling life and property by failing to adopt 
them. 


Match-= 
boarding. 


The three days’ meeting of 
the French Fire Brigades 
Federation recently held at 
Caen, is likely to be fruitful 
of result. At the business meeting held 
under the chairmanship of M. Chéron, Under- 
Secretary of State for the Navy, Mr. Edwin 
O. Sachs, who attended by special invitation, 
read a paper in French on the working of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee in this 
country, and the safeguards that have been 
adopted at its suggestion. After some dis- 
cussion, it was unanimously decided that a 
special commission should be formed with a 
view of organising a similar committee in 
France in connection with the French Federa- 
tion, and M. Lepine, Police President in 
Paris, consented to act as chairman of this 
commission. Among the matters touched on 
in the course of the discussion were the great 
loss incurred by the navy from fire, amount- 
ing to something like 69,000,000 francs in a 
short period of years, also protection of small 
children from danger of fire, by the prohibi- 
tion of dangerous flannelette, the compulsory 
use of fireguards, and the like. 


French Fire 
Prevention 
Committee. 


Commenting on the report of 


Cement and fire tests of various building 


Brick. materials conducted by Mr. 
Richard L. Humphrey, of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, the editor of 


the “Cement Age’ very naturally assumes 
that the results are encouraging to manu- 
facturers and users of cement. About the 
only competitor concrete has in the way of a 
fire-resisting material is brick, and even its 
efficiency as applied to building construction 
must depend upon sound Portland cement 
mortar. In other words, a brick, considered 
as a clay unit, is not prone to disintegrate 
under extreme heat; but even with that fact 
established, or admitting, for argument’s 
sake, that brick is infinitely superior to con- 
crete, there would still be no occasion to 
fear serious competition on that score. Con- 
crete lends itself to fireproof construction in 


THE FIRE AT THE HOP 


WAREHOUSE 
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The fire, as mentioned on the preceding page, was allowed to burn itself out, owing to the danger 
of the hops swelling and bursting the walls if the hose had been turned on them. 


many ways that make it more desirable than 
brick from both mechanical and economical 
standpoints, as, for example, in the con- 
struction of columns, beams, floors, etc. In 
an ordinary conflagration, concrete, the 
writer claims, offers superior advantages 
from the standpoint of slow heat penetration 
and protection to the vital parts of a struc- 
ture. When it comes to the matter of cheap 
repairs, no material compares with it. A 
matter of great importance brought out by 
these tests is the statement that it is quite 
possible to make concrete blocks which will 
pass the conditions perfectly. This should 
be noted by blockmakers as affording oppor- 
tunity to put that industry on a better basis. 
Rich mixtures, the use of plenty of water, 
and an increase in the thickness of the web, 
are the essential requirements of a fireproof 
concrete biock as determined by these experi- 
ments. Apart from brick, the writer con- 
cludes, which is not as economical or satis- 
factory as concrete for the reasons given 
above, no other material, according to the 
government tests, stands upon an equality 
with it, the various building stones and hol- 
low tiles disintegrating rapidly under the 
stress of fire and water. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., having 
been appointed to act as assessor in the com- 
petition for the proposed Town Hall and 
Municipal Offices, Johannesburg, South 
Africa, will embark on December 11th. 


Cte ee 


Messrs. E. A. Roome and Co., builders and 
contractors, of 36, Basinghall Street, E.C., 
have secured the contract for the erection of 
a country house and stables at Ashtead. The 
architects are Messrs. Whitfield and Thomas. 


et eae 


We are informed that Mr. Thomas Athey, 
formerly manager of Messrs. Spencer, Santo 
and Co., has joined the staff of the British 
Uralite Company at 16, St. Helens Place, 
E.C. Mr. Athey’s extensive practical ex- 
perience of all matters appertaining to build- 
ing operations will be at the service of the 
company’s clients in estimating for the erec- 
tion of buildings constructed of its various 
fireproof materials. The company has an ex- 
tensive connection with the various Govern- 
ment Departments, and with most municipal 
bodies, which it is believed the foregoing ar- 
rangement will tend to extend. 


Works in Progress and 
Completed. 


CARDIFF.—The plans of the proposed 
temperance institute and swimming baths at 
Clarence Road, which were prepared by Mr. 
E. W. M. Corbett, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
have been approved of. The institute, which 
will really be a substitute for the present 
building, is estimated to cost about £8,000 
or £10,000, and will provide accommodation 
for about 2,000 members. 


DONCASTER.—The extension of the Don- 
caster Cattle Market which has just been 
opened, has been carried out at a cost of 
about £11,000, of which £6,933 has been paid 
for property, the remaining £3,000 being ex- 
pended in the erection of a new sale ring and 
pens for cattle, paving, etc. 


DONCASTER.—The Education Commit: 
tee have accepted the tender of Mr. J. T. 
Wright, of Leeds, amounting to £12,733, for 
the erection of a new High School for Girls, 
which is to be built on the site of Chequer 
House. The architects are Messrs. J. M. 
Bottomley, Son, and Wellburn, of Leeds. 


DUNBLANE.—The new institute which 
has just been opened, consists ‘of billiard- 
room, library, reading-room, etc. The cost, 
amounting to over £2,000, was raised by sub- 
scriptions. The architects are Messrs. David- 
son and Son, of Coatbridge. 


GARTH, MAESTEG.—The new Work- 
men’s Hall and Institute, which was opened 
recently, provides on the ground floor a large 
hall to accommodate about 500 people, with 
retiring rooms, etc., as well as a large bil- 
liard-hall. On the first floor are a reading- 
room, library, club-room, etc. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. W. Lewis, 
Maesteg, from plans prepared by and under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 
architect, 3, Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 


HAMILTON.—We published recently 
some particulars concerning the new Baptist 
Church which has been erected here. We 
are now able to give some additional infor- 
mation. The church buildings occupy a 
commanding site on rising ground The 
church has been placed with main gable and 
entrance fronting Kept Street, the hall build- 
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THE EFFECT OF FIRE ON EXPOSED GiRDERS. 


Photo: Bolak. 


This girder was red-hot for oyer an hour“in the fire at the premises of Messrs. McCorquodale & Co.,~-Ltd; 


ings and offices fronting New Street. The 
main doorway to church enters into the front 
vestibule, from which there is_ access: to 
church and galleries. There are transepts at 
pulpit end, and the apse is formed so as to 
accommodate an organ. Accommodation for 
630 persons is provided. The baptistry is 
placed in the apse, and is specially planned 
in relation to retiring rooms. The large hall 
is seated for 462 persons, including the back 
gallery. A lesser hall, seated for 133 persons, 
has been placed at the side of the large hall, 
having folding partitions, so as to be easily 
added to the large hall, making the combined 
accommodation 600. Ample provision is 
made for heating, lighting, and ventilation 
on the most approved methods. The church 
and halls are provided with handsome open 
timber roofs, and the windows are glazed 
with leaded glass. The walls are of red 
stone, and the roofs are slated with green 
slates, having red tile ridges. The style of 
architecture is late fifteenth century Gothic. 
The total cost of the building is £5,200. The 
architects are Messrs. Miller and Black, 
F.R.I.B.A., I.A., 58, Renfield Street, Glas- 
gow. 

HOYLAND.—The recently opened adult 
school has been erected at a cost of £2,000. 
Mr. J. W. Wilson is the architect. 

KING’S LYNN.—The parish church of 
Gaywood, King’s Lynn, an ancient structure 
with remains of Saxon and Norman work, 
has undergone considerable restoration and 
extension under the direction of Mr. W. D. 
Caroe. The chancel has been restored and 
refitted, and an oak reredos, the work of Mr. 
N. Hitch, has been erected by the rector, the 
Rev. H. S. Radcliffe, as a memorial to his 
father ; the east window, the work of Messrs. 
Powell, of Whitefriars, has been placed in 
memory of the late Sir David Radcliffe, of 
Liverpool, by members of his family, and the 
erection of a vestry, organ chamber, and 
south chapel and the restoration of the tran- 
septs have been carried out by public sub- 
scription. A sum of £2,500 is still required 
to complete the work arranged for by the 
architects’ plans. 

LIVERPOOL.—Mr. Gilbert Scott, the 
architect of the new cathedral, has submitted 
to the cathedral committee the designs of 
the chapter house which the Freemasons of 
West Lancashire have decided to erect, at a 
cost of £10,000, in memory of the late Lord 
Lathom. 

LONDON.—Owing to the ever-increasing 
demand for their celebrated productions, the 
well-known house of Messrs. L. and C. 
Hardtmuth have decided to erect in Kings- 
way a building worthy of the magnitude of 
their business. This will be commenced 


shortly from thedesigns of Mr. J. S. Gibson, 
of 5, Old Bond Street, the builder being Mr. 
Jas. Carmichael, of Wandsworth. It is need- 
less to add that Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmuth 
are the well-known manufacturers of pencils, 
including the celebrated Koh-i-Noor, besides 
being the sole European representatives for 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens. The 
building will bear the appropriate title of 
“*Koh-i-Noor House.”’ 

LONDON.—To provide work for the un- 
employed, a scheme has been prepared for 
renovating the south and west fronts of the 
Alexandra Palace. The total cost of the 
work is estimated at £4,370. 

LONDON.—Rapid progress is being made 
with the scheme for re-erecting Crosby Hall at 
Chelsea ; the houses in Danvers Street have 
been demolished, and already the contractors 
have excavated 2oft. of the foundations for the 
new hall. The work of erecting the building 
is expected to commence shortly, and the new 
stonework to take the place of the rubble 
walls, is being carefully prepared. 

LONDON.— The new subway which has 
been constructed for pedestrians from the 


| 


| 


north-west corner of Blackfriars Bridge to 
Queen Victoria Street, with spurs going east 
and west to opposite the District Railway 
station and the Royal Hotel respectively, will 
shortly be opened. The has been 
£30,000. 

MANCHESTER.—The Manchester Uni- 
versity new chemical laboratories which have 


cost 


been designed by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
F.R.I.B.A., were recently opened by Sir 


Henry E. Roscoe, Lord Morley presiding at 
the ceremony in his capacity of Chancellor 
of the University. The new buildings form 
the completion of the south-western corner of 
the western court, as they touch the medical 
school buildings, being built up against their 
southern wall. Mr. Waterhouse has kept the 
design of the building facing the smaller 
court studiously plain. In the elevations 
which face the large quadrangle he has en- 
deavoured to produce a result in harmony 
with the adjoining design of his late father, 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. The walls are 
faced with buff bricks, and the wifidow dres- 
sings, copings, strings, and other stone work 
are of Stanton Woodhouse stone. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. George Mac- 
farlane and Son, contractors, Manchester, 
and superintended by Mr. L. Knowles. 


MITCHAM, SURREY.—The foundation 
stone of the new church about to be erected 
in the Mitcham Lane for the district of St. 
James’, Streatham, which contains an_ in- 
creasing population of over 8,o00 souls, has 
just been laid. The accommodation to be 
provided is for 723, and the cost will be 
£41522. 

NEW SOUTHGATE.—The foundation 
stone of Christ Church Congregational 
Church, New Southgate, was laid on October 
goth. The design is in late Gothic. Bath 
stone is being used for the dressings, pressed 
red bricks for the facings, and pitchpine for 
the joinery. The contract has been let for 
£4597, to Mr.. Jas. W. Jerram, Crown 
Works, East Ham, E.; the architects are 
Messrs. George Baines and Son, 5, Clements 
Inn, Strand, W.C. 


PINNER.—The foundation stones of a 
new Baptist Church which is to accommodate 
about 500 worshippers, and which is esti- 
mated to cost, exclusive of site, about £4,300, 
were laid recently. The church has been 
designed in late Gothic style, and the plan is 
in the form of a Latin cross. Messrs. Spald- 
ing, Spalding and Myers, A.R.I.B.A.,_ of 
Watford and London, are the architects, and 
Messrs. Brightman and Son, of Watford, the 
contractors. 


THE EFFECT OF FIRE ON 


Photo: Bolak. 


IRON WINDOW FRAMES. 
Another illustration from the fire at the premises of Messrs. McCorquodale & Co., Ltd. 
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TRURO.—The Truro Cathedral Building 
Committee have reported that the dedication 
of the towers, with their spires and the bells, 
is likely to take place on May 20, 1g10. With 
the completion of the towers and spires, and 
the provision of the bells, the Cathedral 
church as such, will be completed, but there 
will remain the erection of the Chapter House 
rand the cloister court. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—The new swim- 
ming baths, Wolverhampton, and the exten- 
sions to the Wolverhampton Town Hall, 
which are under the supervision of Mr. Geo. 
‘Green, the Borough Surveyor, are now ap- 
proaching completion. The whole of the re- 
inforced fire-resisting floors on both these 
‘works, including the wood block flooring at 
the Town Hall, are being carried out by 
‘Messrs. Homan and Rodgers, Manchester. 

WORCESTER.—The foundation-stone of 
a new church which is being erected for St. 
‘Martin’s parish, Worcester, from the designs 
of Mr. G. H.-Fellowes Prynne, F.R.1.B.A., 
was laid recently. The church, which will 
accommodate 650 adults, will involve a sum 
of £4,650 in its building. 

WRECCLESHAM.—At Wrecclesham, a 
little village of under 2,oco inhabitants, near 
Farnham, new Church schools have been 
erected at a cost of £3,518. 


CLERESTORY WINDOWS, CHURCH OF ST, JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
(From “‘ The Churches of Coventry.”’) 


COVENTRY. 
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een ae momen ee, 


20 


BAY OF NAVE NORTH SIDE, ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH. 


COVENTRY, 


(Rrom “The Churches of Coventry.’’) 


THE CHURCHES OF 


COVENTRY.* 


A most interesting addition to Messrs. 
George Bell and Sons’ excellent “Cathedral 
Series” is “The Churches of Coventry.” To 
say that it is one of the best of the cycle is to 
accord it high praise. The ‘“‘Spires of Coven- 
try’ as almost world-famous; and, as 
Sir William Dugdale has said, the place is 
“remarkable for antiquity, charters, rights, 
and privileges, and favours shown by 
monarchs.” Indeed, as the author of this 
volume has found to his advantage, the un- 
usual fulness of the archives, the accounts 
and records ot its guilds and companies, and 
the close connection of these with the church, 
supplies a larger body of information than is 
often at the disposal of the historian of a 
parish. Chief among the churches, both 
architecturally and _ historically, is St. 
Michael’s, whose special glory is its steeple, 
the height of which—3ooft.—is about equal 
to the length of the church. The only other 
parish church having a steeple of equal 
height is that of Louth, Lincolnshire, and 
the only English cathedral spires exceeding 


it are those of Salisbury and Norwich; and — 


the Coventry tower exceeds in richness of 
design that of any other parish church. The 
nave, which is 37ft. 6ins. wide in the clear 
exceeds, in this respect, many cathedrals. It 
is of six bays, and is 54ft. high in the centre, 
while each arch is 2oft. wide in the clear. 
The oldest existing portion of the church is 
the large south porch, of which the date is 
not later than 1300. The other buildings or 
remains dealt with are the churches of Holy 
Trinity and St. John the Baptist, the Grey 
Friars’ Convent, the White Friars, St. Mary 
Hall, and the Carthusian Monastery. The 
book is well produced, and contains forty 
illustrations, from which we are permitted to 
teproduce the four here shown. 


*The Churches of Coventry. A short History of | 


the City and its Medizeval Remains. 
W. Woodhouse. 
tugal St., W.C. 


NEW UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF SUUTH WALES. 


The New University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, which was 
opened recently, 
five acres, the gift of the city, valued at 
£20,000. Of the proposed buildings only 
the arts department, the library, and the ad- 
ministrative block have been erected. 
expenditure on these has been £130,000, and 
the total amount to be ultimately spent will 
be £260,000. The buildings occupy a fine 
position in the park, and have a beautiful 
outlook on extensive ornamental gardens and 
King Edward’s and Museum Avenues, which 
are lined with trees. The facade of the col- 
lege is decorated with designs representing 
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the arts and sciences, and the arms of the 
presidents of the college, past and present, 
and the arms of Wales and divisions of 
Wales. One enters into an extensive vesti- 
bule, at the further end of which is a finely 
executed statue by Mr. W. Goscombe John, 
R.A., of the late Principal Viriamu Jones, 
first principal of the college. The grand 
staircase is constructed of alabaster from the 
Rhetian rocks at Penarth. From the bal- 
cony in front a fine view of the park is to be 
had. The library, to the erection of which 
the Drapers’ Company made a gift of 
£16,000, is surmounted with a semi-circular 
roof, and three large windows at one end 
bear the arms respectively of the Prince of 
Wales, the Drapers’ Company, and the col- 
lege. It has space for 100,000 volumes, and 
is lighted in the main from the roof. Until 
the great hall is erected the library will 
serve for large meetings. A narrow gallery 
tooft. long has been specially constructed 
for optical experiments. All the interior 
woodwork is of American white wood or 
fumed oak. The outer walls of the building 
are of Portland stone. When the whole 
scheme is completed the buildings will be 
symmetrically grouped round a great court, 
larger than Tom Quad, Christ Church, the 
largest quad in Oxford. In designing the 
buildings, the architect (Mr. W. D. Carde) 
says that he “had in mind the many delight- 
ful classical and semi-classical examples in 
both our ancient Universities, and has en- 
deavoured to give a flavour to the building 
which, while being distinctly modern and 
of its time, is intended to recall some of the 
feeling which is so characteristic of that 
typically British, and at the same time 
scholarly, architectural development.” 


Our Plate. 


Women’s Hoste’, Birmingham. 

The building was completed some months 
ago and occupies a site in close proximity 
to the new University. The building has 
been erected as a residence for the lady 
students attending the University. About 
sixty bed sitting rooms are provided, with 
wardens, private rooms, and office, large 
common room, library, and dining room. 
The floors and staircases are of fireproof 
construction. The buildings are faced with 
black country bricks and dressings of mottled 
Hollington stone. The roofs are covered 
with Westmorland green slates. The general 
contractors for the work were Messrs. 
Richard Fenwick, Ltd., who also carried out 
the reinforced concrete work te floors on the 
Coignet system. The heating was executed 
by Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, of Leicester. 
The architects are Messrs. Buckland and 
Haywood-Farmer, of Birmingham. 


Village in the Elan Valley. 

The illustrations show some of the build- 
ings which have recently been erected by the 
Birmingham Corporation in the Elan Valley, 
near Rhayader, South Wales, in connection 
with their water scheme, and provide accom- 
modation for the workpeople engaged upon 
the work in connection with the reservoirs 
and filter beds. The school buildings take 
the place of the structure which was re- 
moved to make way for the works in connec- 
tion with the construction of the reservoirs. 
The village occupies a site which was at one 
time covered by wooden huts accommodating 
nearly 2,000 workmen at one time engaged 
upon the engineering work. The new build- 
ings are constructed of rubble of local stone, 
with dressings of a hard grit stone, and the 
roofs of green slates. The contractors were 
Messrs. Henry Lovatt, Ltd., of Wolverhamp- 
ton, and the architects are Messrs. Buck- 
land and Haywood-Farmer, of Birmingham. 


The London County Council was recom- 
mended by the Fire Brigade Committee, 
on yesterday’s agenda, to appoint Lieutenant 
Henry Spencer, R.N., as Assistant Divi- 
sional Officer of the Fire Brigade. Other 
names submitted were those of Engineer- 
Lieutenant P. J. King, R.N., and Mr. E. G. 
French. 


—— 


Enquiries Answered. 


The Portico of the Pantheon. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. — NEWCASTLE writes: “I 

send tracing (not reproduced) from Spiers’ 
Orders, of .capital to antae of the portico 
of the Pantheon. Kindly explain why the 
mould of the abacus is not of the same sec- 
tion throughout as is that of the columns. 
The circles xx on tracing are not concentric. 
The mould at the angle appears narrow on 
plan, and seems to widen as it approaches 
the centre of the capital. Also, why are the 
antae fluted and not the columns, as I under- 
stand they were of coloured marble? As the 
columns and antae were not made for the 
Pantheon, were they all obtained from the 
same place?” 
—The illustrations to the Orders are repro- 
duced from Normand’s . Parallels, published 
in 1829, which have never been contraverted. 
The column and its capital constituted part 
of the peristyle of Agrippa’s temple, built 
probably about 27 B.C., and were re-erected 
after the completion of the Pantheon by 
Hadrian in 124 A.D. The antae are part of 
the latter, consequently the abaci are of two 
different periods, and MHadrian’s architect 
decided not to make the curves of the upper 
and lower edge of the abacus concentric. 
The antae of the portico are in marble and 
fluted ; the columns are monoliths in polished 
granite, which accounts for their not being 
fluted. 


R. PHENE SPIERS. 


Book on Reinforced Concrete Formule. 

LIVERPOOL.—E. B. G. writes: ‘‘Please let 
me know whether there is any hand-book of 
reasonable size dealing with reinforced con- 
crete formule, on the same lines as, say, 
Molesworth, for ordinary engineering calcu- 
lative rules?” 

—Marsh and Dunn’s “Manual of Rein- 
forced Concrete’? (Constable, 7s 6d.) would 
no doubt suit our correspondent’s purpose. 


Reinforced Concrete Flooring. 


In renewing the floor of a 1st floor bar- 
rack block, one floor high, it was discovered 
that the binder was rotten and must be re- 
newed. Some Kahn bars being spare from 
another job, it is proposed to make a rein- 
forced concrete beam with these bars, to sup- 
port joists and floor. The old joists are to 
be used again. The walls of the building 
are 18in. thick, built with lime mortar, and 
are fairly old. The space is 22ft.xarft., 
but, owing to openings in walls, the beam 
must be built r4ft. 6in. from one end. Will 
you please say what you consider the size 
for this beam? These Kahn bars are 3in. 
thick, and are long enough for stirrups of 
bars to tension from centre of span.” 
—The larger slabs need to be 7ins. thick, 
with 3in. Kahn bars placed at 16in. centres, 
and in the smaller slab at 24in. centres in 
4in. thickness, while the beam should be 
isin. deepx2o0in. wide over all depth from 
top of floor, and embedded in same 2in. from 
the bottom there should be No. 8—3in. 
Kahn bars. In the floor slabs the bars may 
be only placed about %in. above the soffit. 


Taking off Quantities. 


St. HELENS.—A. W. writes: ‘‘Please show 
how the quantities should be taken out for 
the work shown in the accompanying sheet 
of drawings [not reproduced].”’ 

—The correct dimensions for the deduc- 
tions of brickwork and facings for the win- 
dow opening shown are as follows :— 

ra Site) 1 Bk. deduct and ; 

EO Deduct Ex. to red brick facing. 
when dealing with 
to deduct only up to the 
arch, with semi-circular 
Gothic pointed jor even with segmental 
arches, having a very considerable 
rise, the nett area of the void would be taken. 
The dimension I give is, however, correct in 
this instance. 


Lise cne 
these arches, 
springing of the 


custom, 
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SOUTH-WEST DOORWAY, ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, COVENTRY. 
(From “‘The Churches of Coventry.”’) 


The space occupied by the sill is not de- 
ducted from the common brickwork, nor is 
the face area of the sill deducted from the 
facings—the sill is only shown two courses 
high; if it were three or four courses high 
it would be correct to make the deductions. 

It is customary to make the deductions for 
Openings in two dimensions—one for the ex- 
ternal reveal, which I presume we are tak- 
ing now, and another for the internal reveal, 
the external reveals being deep. There is 
the facing to them to be measured as under: 

2/ 9 Add Red Bk. facings (reveals). 


YO 


Then as regards the arch :— 


ee Centre to segmental aperture. 
9 
4 3 
At 
2)9 Oo 
a's 
4 6 Extra on Common Brickwork to 
a. o neatly axed segmental arches in 


ted bricks set in cement and 
pointed to match facing. 
and 
Deduct Ex. to red Bk. facings. 
ae Add Arch as above (soffit) 
9 and 
Clean off soffit of arches after 
pointing centres. 
2/t 1 Fair skewback* cutting in red 
Bks. 
4.9 
2/1 id 2 2 
OsTT 
4 9 Fair circular cutting in do. 


Cuttings measured by the foot run are as- 
sumed to be only 4%in. from the face of 
the wall—in this case we have gin. to make 
up—therefore add, 

6 11 

4% Rough cutting. 


Assuming that you do not intend’ to 
measure the labours on the stonework, you 


are practically correct. A better description 
would be however :— 


16 6 String roins. x 8%ins. weathered, 
moulded, girth, and dentilled. 

2) Gaal Labour only to working. mitres, 
returned end to weathered, 
moulded, girth, and dentilled 
string. 

Assuming that the stone is jointed each 


side of the pilaster caps, the correct de- 
scription is :— 


Gilet Pilaster caps 1ft. gins. on face, 
rift. in. on bed, and toins. 
high ; weathered, moulded, 


girth and dentilled on face, and 
two short returns with internal 
and external mitre to each return. 

The correct size of the stack shown is aft. 
4¥ins. x 2ft. 7%ins. (unless the bricks used 
are larger than London stocks), and the fol- 
lowing dimensions give the quantities of the 
cap :— 


pis 3 4% 
Mean projection. 
2] 3186 
3 1044 
2/3 11 
ie 6) 
2/2 8 + B add. 
iw 18) 
ee a 3: 4% 
Ag 
6: oO 
20 
I2 oO 
Add 
O13) a2 eo 
17 (0) 
14 0 Add Extra to red brick facings :-= 
Ta (face, of cap) io) 
ES 250 
12 0 
4/3 1 0 
T3 0 


| 


ent siats 


Po eo) Add facing as last (top and bot- 
3 tom of cap). oy 
8/14 0 Oversail one course facings. 


This is the correct method, and follows the 
usual custom, which is to measure the length 
by the height by the average projection for 
the common brickwork, and the length by 
the girth for the facings, measuring in addi- 
tion all oversailing and moulded courses as 
“extra on facings.’ 


2 B. Gable and 


8 3 Ex. to Red Bk. facings. 
2/12> 6 1% B. add for back of verge. 
9 
9 
4% 
T 252 
iT 2 eG 3 B. add for oversail. 
9 
CH inte 19) Extra to red brick facing (girth 
1 1% of verge). 


And I should, in this case, take the over- 


| Sailing in one dimension (as follows) :— 


2/T 2216 Extra on facings to plain over- 
———— sailing verge, 3 courses deep, 
‘set all headers in cement. 
I Cutting apex untie to do. 
2/12 6 ° Fair raking cutting in facings. 
2ietze Cl Rough cutting. 
9 


A GeG: 


A correspondent travelling in the West of 
England reports that, in consequence of the 
strike in Sweden, many lines of timber are 
in short supply, and prices rule higher. 
Stocks of red deals are lighter than they had 


_ been for some time, and quotations have 


grown correspondingly firmer. He further 
reports that supplies of slates are inadequate 
to the demand, and that there is difficulty in 
obtaining some of the favourite sizes. Local 
cement merchants complain that outside 
firms are offering cement at prices barely 
equal to cost, thus compelling local firms 
to reduce to unprofitable rates. 
* * * 


About 20 members of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries assembled at Gilsland for the 
last country meeting of the season, the object 
being to view the excavations which have 
been carried out there under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. F. Gerald Simpson and Mr. J. 
P. Gibson. The site of the exCavations, ac- 
cording to popular Arthurian legend always 
called the ‘“‘King’s Stables,” is in reality that, 
of a mile castle, which was slightly excavated 
in 1886. Mr. Simpson said the structure, the 
largest of its kind yet known on the line of 
the wall, was 8oft. square. These mile 
castles, as the name given to them betokens, ' 
existed at intervals of about a mile right 
along the wall, projecting from its south 
face. They had gates in their northern and 
southern faces and thus formed guarded pas- 
Sageways through the great barrier. ‘The bolt 
holes in the centre of the massive gateways 
just unearthed show where the gates fasténed. 
These gateways, a springer stone of one of 
which was discovered, had béen half-walled 
up in later Roman times. Remains of build- 
ings discovered within mile castles have 
hitherto been very fragmentary, but in that 
at Gilsland the foundations of two structures 
tun along almost the entire east and west 
sides, occupying about half the area of the 
castle, and are of the same date. Any doubt 
that might have existed as to whether the 
Wall and mile castles were contemporaneous 
is put at rest by these excavations, as the 
two have been found to be bonded together. 
Objects of interest found include coins, pieces 
of plate armour, two carved gems from rings, 
fibule, pieces of pottery, including Samian 
ware, etc. 
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SECRETARIES FEDERATION 
OF BUILDING TRADES 
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At the annual Conference of Secretaries of 
the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
was held on Tuesday, Oct. 19th, at the Hotel 
Metropole, King Street, Leeds, Mr. Ernest J. 
Brown, President of the National Federation, 
took the chair, and the following gentlemen 
signed the muster-roll:—J. C. Addyman, 
Barnoldswick; Fred. W. Amphlet, Midland 
Centre ; Geo. Astwood, Burnley; W. J. Bar- 
ton, Nottingham; J. Cameron, Edinburgh ; 
A. W. Chamberlain, Burton-on-Trent; T. 
Costigan, London; W. C. Creasor, Stockton- 
on-Tees; J. Davidson, Leeds ; Edward Dean, 
Oldham; J. Denton, Barnsley; James Den- 
ver, Manchester; S. A. Dove, Leicester ; 
Councillor England, Barnsley; John R. 
Hadaway, North Shields; J. Hague, York; 
Robt. Hall, Bury; Percy Hastings, London 
(Builders? Journal’); W. H. Hope, Sun- 
derland; Bertram B. Moss, Liverpool; A. 
Peers, Hull; Richard Richards, Newport 
(Mon.); Walter Rigby, Middlesbrough-on- 
Tees; J. G. Robertson, South Shields; Wil- 
ton A. Rycroft; Thos. Smith, Sheffield ; John 
E. Sykes, Huddersfield; W. R. Thompson, 
Dewsbury; J. R. Vose, Bolton; and A. G. 
‘White, National Secretary. Apologies for 
non-attendance were intimated from:—J. 
Baker, Barrow-in-Furness; W. Bullen, Liver- 
pool; H. Duerden, Longridge; S. Easten, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; W. J. Forsdike, Sheffield ; 
F. Grundy, Loughborough; R. Hollows, 
Wigan; W. Knowles, Grimsby; G. Macfar- 
lane. Manchester; H. Oldham, Rochdale ; 
W. Pollock, Kilmarnock; J. F. Reid, Lan- 
caster; J. Tomlison, Preston; J. Tonge, 
Loughborough; and J. Wilkie, Dundee. 

The President (Mr. E. J. Brown) said in 
his opening address, that he was glad to 
visit (for the first time) the celebrated city of 
Leeds, which was so easily accessible that 
he had hoped for an even bigger meeting than 
that which had assembled to discuss Feder- 
ation affairs from the secretarial point of 
view. He was exceedingly glad to have the 
honour of presiding at a meeting of secre- 
taries, because he realised very clearly that 
the secretaries have to bear the brunt of the 
work of their respective centres or associa- 
tions, and that upon the manner in which 


that work is done the success of the Federa- 


tion largely depends. He was very specially 
proud of those secretaries who are doing ex- 
cellent work under difficulties. The work is 
comparatively easy and pleasant where the 
builders of the district are loyal and united ; 
but he (the President) was very well aware 
of the disheartening effect of working under 
the opposite conditions. He and the secre- 
tary had engaged in missionary work in cer- 
tain unorganised districts, and the truth was 
then forcibly borne in upon him that it is 
impossible to form and sustain organisation 
where there are no leaders, and that it is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the extent to 
which the organisation of a district depends 
on the energy and enthusiasm of the secre- 
tary. It was necessary for the secretary to 
have plenty of enthusiasm. Without it he 
would not be able to overcome the. apathy 
and indifference that are so fatal to combina- 
tion. The secretary must have full confi- 
dence (as the President has ) that the 
Federation is going to be an increasingly 
powerful factor in industrial and economic 
issues that are of national importance. Even 
London is gradually coming round to this 
view. It had been found very difficult to 
persuade London builders that the Federa- 
tion could be of any use to them; but he 
‘the President) was glad to report that the 
interest London is now taking in the Federa- 
tion is increasing every day. During his 
term of office as President, there had been 
but little trouble in the trade. He had en- 
joyed a year of peace, but by no means a 
year of inactivity. The Federation had’ been 
setting its house in order, and in particular 
had succeeded in establishing working rules 
and conditions that are likely to prove of 
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immense value. Being now a considerable 


distance North, he took the. opportunity of 
| expressing his admiration for the high de- 


gree of organisation to which the North 


| had attained. As a striking instance—rather 


astonishing to one accustomed to the some- 


_ what invertebrate South—the builders of the 


North were solid in the determination not to 
tender for a job unless the quantities are pro- 
Here again London is backward, but 
that it is not altogether indifferent to the ques- 
tion, may be inferred from the fact [chronicled 
in last week’s Journal] that a meeting of 
professional gentlemen had been held, at 
which the subject had been discussed at con- 
siderable length, and an important resolution 
was passed. It was a matter in which secre- 
taries might do valuable work by maintain- 
ing and insisting upon the firm attitude that 
had been adopted in the North and in the 
Midlands. He was afraid that secretaries do 
not obtain much kudos for the work they do ; 
but he was, nevertheless, sure that it was 
highly appreciated by the Federation. He 
looked forward hopefully to the time when 
funds will be more plentiful and secretaries 
better rewarded. Referring to “‘my own pet 
scheme”—the adoption of an official journal— 
the President felt that he need not dilate on 
that subject, as he had brought down from 
London with him Mr. Hastings, who would 
place before them some perfectly irresistible 
arguments. He (the President) felt that be- 
fore sitting down he, being amongst secre- 
taries, could not refrain from bearing witness 
to the excellent and heartwhole manner in 
which the National Secretary, Mr. A. G. 
White, does his work. The National Secre- 
tary was a model for all. 

He then asked Mr. Percy Hastings to read 
a paper on ‘‘The Use, Interest, and Influence 
of the Official Journal.” At the conclusion, 
Mr. A. G. White moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hastings for coming from Lon- 
don to Leeds, at the National Secretary’s re- 
quest, to read so important and valuable a 
paper as that to which they had just had 
the pleasure of listening. Mr. White again 
called attention to the first paragraph in the 
report issued by the Journal Committee, and 
presented and adopted at the last half-yearly 
general meeting. The paragraph is as fol- 
lows:—‘‘1. The Committee fully appreci- 
ate the valuable subscription support already 
accorded, but feel that it is essential to the 
prestige of the Federation and its branches 
that the Official Journal should be received 
and read by every member in every Associa- 
tion, therefore they are very desirous that 
the excellent plan adopted at Newcastle and 
Sunderland of purchasing the paper on 
wholesale terms and distributing it to every 
member, arranging their Association sub- 
scription so as to cover the cost, should be 
generally adopted as being the true way to 
make a big success of our Official Journal.” 
There could be no question, Mr. White 
thought, that this recommendation showed 
the best way of extending the effective in- 
fluence of the Journal, but how far the ad- 
vice is practicable remains to be seen. This, 
however, is really a question of the Federa- 
tion making good an undertaking into which 
it has entered. Now, said Mr. White, when 
a local association enters into an agreement 
with a trade union of operatives, it does so 
in the full intention, and with the fullest 
confidence, that every one of its members 
will honourably observe in both letter and 
spirit the terms of such agreement. The 
operative union in a similar manner relies 
upon its members to observe the agreement. 
Both sides rely entirely on, the personal 
honour of their members to fulfil their obli- 
gations, and we all know that, speaking 
broadly, experience shows that such reliance 


is not misplaced. Further, relying entirely | 


upon the personal honour of members, 
Federations have entered into conciliation 
schemes. In an exactly similar way this 
Federation has entered into an agreement 
with the ‘Builders’ Journal,’’ which thereby 
became our. official journal. As_ to_ its 
material side, the agreement was based on 
the mutual benefit which would be likely to 
accrue to the parties through, on the one 


hand, the great increase of subscribers which 
the Federation undertook to do its best to se- 
cure, and, on the other, the increased adver- 
tisement revenue which the adhesion of the 
Federation membership was expected to make 
possible. Over and above the material side 
of the matter, the main object of the whole 
affair was to be able to say that our official 
journal spoke for, and voiced the opinion of 
5,000 to 6,000 firms, representing the most 
responsible and the most honourable firms in 
all branches of this great industry, so that 
an influence might be created which would 
help to prevent, ameliorate, or remedy griev- 
ances of all kinds. The honour and the 
reputation of the Federation are pledged to 
secure a subscription from practically every 
member of it, or the objects which were to 
be obtained will not be obtained, and the 
whole agreement will not be kept. The 
honour of the Federation is the honour -of 
every member of it, and therefore it is the 
duty of every member, be he general con- 
tractor or sub-contractor, be he personally 


interested in the subject matter of the journal 


or not, to do his part by subscribing for -it, 
so that the Federation may make good its 
undertaking. “In my opinion,” said Mr. 
White, ‘“‘this question will be a test of the 
capacity of the Federation for practical work 
on a National scale, and upon its result will 
largely depend its future usefulness. It is 
evident that if the members fail to back up 
their representatives in a question like this, 
any future questions will be prejudiced by 
the failure, and that the representatives, . in 
consequence, will hesitate to undertake any 
reforms requiring the support of the member- 
ship for their effective carrying out. If 
members realise that loyal support of their 
journal is a question of honour, there will 
be not the slightest difficulty in getting them 
to act accordingly.” 

Mr. Thos. Smith (Sheffield) seconded the 
motion. He thought the suggestions con- 
tained at the end of Mr. Hastings’s paper 
were very businesslike. 

_The Chairman, in supporting the resolu- 
tion, said that he hoped that secretaries and 
members would realise that they have a 
powerful organ to support their interests, and 
that they would make every legitimate use of 
it. 

Mr. E. Dean (Oldham) made a practical 
suggestion as to a method of subscribing. 

Mr. J. G. Robertson (South Shields) spoke 
enthusiastically of the value and interest of 
the Journal. “‘It is,” he said, ‘‘a live Jour- 
nal. It voices our opinions, and gives us 
information that we cannot get elsewhere.” 

The vote of thanks having been carried 
with acclamation, 

Mr. Percy Hastings briefly returned thanks. 


Mr. Thos. Smith (Sheffield) then read a 
paper on “The Mixed Clauses for deal- 
ing with -Conciliation and Disputes which 
exist in Working Rules as Survivals from a 


| period anterior to the National Scheme -of 


Conciliation.’ The resolution which he pro- 
posed was as follows :—‘‘ That in view of the 
fact that the Conciliation Boards and the 
antecedary committee therein referred to, 
provide, or should provide, machinery for 
dealing with all disputes or questions which 
may conceivably arise between employers 
and operatives, it is desirable that, in all 
districts -where Conciliation Boards have 
been established, that joint conferences 
should be held with the object of abrogating 
such existing working rules as provide al- 
ternate methods of settling disputes, but hav- 
ing regard always to existing provisions for 
dealing with disputes as provided in existing 
working rules, and also to the length of 
notice which either party may demand in 
specifically important matters.” 


The Chairman remarked that this was the 
longest resolution he had ever had to put. 
It was seconded by Mr. W. H. Hope, who 
said that within his own experience the sup- 
posed clashing, or apparent conflict, be- 
tween association rules and the rules of the 
Conciliation Board, had created difficulties, 
the association rules being. sometimes in 
need of interpretation in the light of the 
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conciliation rules. He suggested, however, 
that as the meeting had not had an oppor- 
tunity of reading and digesting Mr. Smith’s 
paper [which had not been prepared in time 
for printing with the others], discussion on it 
should be adjourned. 

Mr. Bertram B. Moss (Liverpool) said that 


to his mind the Conciliation rules were well- | 


nigh perfect; but he was afraid that, in the 
nature of things, it was impossible that asso- 
ciation rules and working rules could be 
made equally clear and definitive. If they 
could be made as perfect as Mr. Smith 
seemed to desire, there would probably be 
no need for Conciliation rules. 

Mr. A. W. Chamberlain (Burton-on-Trent) 
said that his association had asked the opera- 
tives to consider the advisability of deleting 
some of the old rules in favour of new ones 
recognising and bearing reference to the Con- 
ciliation rules. 

Mr. J. Davidson (Leeds) said that he nad 
strongly advised his association not to abro- 
gate cxisting local rules. To do so would be 
to destroy the machinery that was _ best 
adapted for the settlement of local disputes. 
There were so many peculiarities of local 
circumstances in various districts, that he 
thought any attempt to bring local rules into 
precise conformity with any set of general 


rules would be most undesirable. Indeed, 
in some instances that could be easily 
imagined, the effect might be absoiutely 


disastrous. 

Mr. Thos. Smith said that the idea in his 
mind was that the various rules should not 
be in conflict, and he. certainly thought that 
this surely very desirable object couid’ be 
attained without producing the disastrous 
consequences imagined by Mr. Davidson. Mr. 
Smith did not mean that working rules 
should be superseded by Conciliation rules, 
but that the respective rules should be 
brought into substantial and _ reasonable 
agreement, and not cross each other as they 
were apt to do when working rules had: not 
been really brought up to date, but repre- 
sented more or less perplexing survivals of a 
period prior to the National scheme of con- 
ciliation. All that he advocated was some 
uniformity of standard. 

Mr. Edward Dean (Oldham)*then read his 
paper on “‘Rules for Conciliation Boards.” 

Mr. Moss, answering Mr. Dean’s question, 
“When does a dispute arise?’ contended that 
a dispute does not arise until there is an 
absolute difference of opinion between the 
parties, and that before this condition is 
reached it is often possible to arrive at agree- 
ment , without going to the 
Board. As to Mr. Dean’s contention that 
the Conciliation rules should include instruc- 
tions as to how any party or parties failing to 
abide by a decision should be dealt with by 
the local association, Mr. Moss thought that 
the pains and penalties were wisely left un- 
defined. Such matters were best left to the 
discretion oi the association. The offence 
of the recalcitrant party might be either very 
serious or very trivial, and therefore any 
hard-and-fast rule as to what should be done 
to the rebel was unadvisable. 


Mr. Davidson expressed the opinion that a 
dispute arises as soon as discussion of a 
matter is formally requested. With regard 
to the resolution proposed by Mr. Dean, to 
the effect that the conference should recom- 
mend the Federation to amend certain rules 
for the establishment and governance of Con- 
ciliation Boards, Mr. Davidson thonght it 
unwise to put forward such general proposi- 
tions without advancing cogent and specific 
reasons. He did not think thit sufficzently 
cogent reasons had been advanced to justify 
the meeting in passing the resolution. 

Mr. Fred W. Amphlet (Midland Centre) 
thought that most of the points that had been 
raised in both papers were frivolous. With 
regard to Mr. Smith’s general contention, 
Mr. Amphlet was of opinion that instead of 
elaborating working rules, it would be far 
more convenient to consider them as being 
subsidiary to the machinery for settlement 
‘that was provided by the Conciliation rules. 
‘With respect to Mr. Dean’s recommendation 


Conciliation | 


as to Rule 6—that in case of failure to agree, 
the seven days allowed for appealing’ to ,the 
National Board is insufficient, the speaker 
thought that, seeing the desirability of get- 
ing disputes settled as quickly as possible, 
the period allowed was ample. As to Mr. 
Dean’s complaint that Rule 13 does not in- 
clude instructions that amendments may be 
moved to a proposition on the actual dispute, 
he thought that closer examination would 
convince Mr.’ Dean that the rules as to pro- 
cedure provide for amendments. He thought, 
indeed, that the rules generally were ample 
for all purposes, and that therefore Mr. 
Dean’s resolution was superfluous. 

Mr. Smith explained that for his part he 
had by no means contended that more dis- 
putes should be thrown on to the overworked 
hands of the Conciliation Boards ; but, at the 
same time, he contended that inefficient 
working rules should not be employed for 
settling and finishing disputes. 

Mr. Moss agreed that if any revision was 
necessary, it was the local rules that required 
to be altered, in order to bring them into 
line. 

Mr. Dean said that actual disagreements 
having arisen upon the points he had raised, 
he certainly thought it necessary to seek from 
the National Federation calightenment on 
points that had been found to be somewhat 
obscure. 

Mr. Moss: Surely it is a reflection on our 
intelligence to ask the National Federation 
to interpret the rules. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Dean having been carried with applause, it 
was resolved that the discussion of Mr. 
Smith’s resolution should be resumed at the 
next conference of secretaries, Mr. Dean hav- 
ing withdrawn his resolution. 

Mr.- A. G.*White’s. short paper on the 
working of conciliation boards having been, 
at his request, taken as read, 

Mr. W. H. Hope remarked that this paper, 
like everything that the National secre- 
tary undertakes, is carefully and thoroughly 
and philosophically thought out. He was a 
well-spring of wise counsel; and it had come 
within Mr. Hope’s experience that the states- 
manlike advice proceeding from the National 
secretary had created, in the minds of local 
authorities, a great respect for the National 
Federation. 

Mr. Fred. W.. Amphlet, adding his tribute 
to the value of Mr. White’s paper, said that, 
in his. experience, representatives of the 
operatives were too apt to go to the Board 
with their minds made up before hearing the 
evidence. Both parties should go into con- 
ference with unbiassed minds, prepared to 
do their best in the interests of the industry. 

Mr. W. H. Hope (Sunderland) read a 
paper (which had not been printed, but 
which we shall be glad to publish when space 
allows), on the subject of sub-contracts. It 
was supplementary to the valuable paper on 
a builder’s general contract. which was read 
by Mr. Hope at the preceding conference. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the Chair- 
man said that he should like to have the 
pleasure of proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hope, to whom he almost felt himself to be 
under a personal obligation, because it hap- 
pened that the ideas thrown out by Mr. 
Hope would be of great service to him (the 
chairman), as they no doubt would be to 
many others who had heard them. 

Mr. W. R. Thompson (Dewsbury) had 
much pleasure in seconding the vote and in 
endorsing the observations of the chairman. 
He was sure that Mr. Hope’s elucidation of 
the subject would be of great benefit to the in- 
dustry, because, as most of those present 
were aware, Mr. Hope had made a special 
study of the subject. He might be allowed 
to mention that in Yorkshire they had a use- 
ful form of sub-contract which owed much 
of its success to the valuable suggestions that 
had been made by Mr. Hope, to whom it had 
been submitted for revision. With regard to 
Mr. Hope’s recommendation that accident 
insurance policies should be taken out in the 
joint names of the contractor and his sub- 
contractors. Mr. Thompson hardly thought 


it necesary, or in all cases expedient, to have 
a joint policy. 

Mr. Hope, in reply, said that it was above 
all things necessary ‘‘to insure that the man. 
is insured,” to make insurance doubly sure. | 
In the absence of the safeguard he had sug- 
gested, the contractor could never be certain 
that the sub-contractor’s policy had not been 
allowed to lapse. 

Mr. James Cameron (Edinburgh), when in- 
vited to read his paper entitled ‘Past Con-- 
ferences—some Impressions,” said that as 
the paper had been printed, and as time was 
pressing, he would ask that the paper should 
be taken as read. He would like to suggest 
that proofs of the papers to be read at future 
conferences should be posted to those who 
intended to be present at the meetings, so 
that the matters brought forward for dis- 
cussion could be properly digested. 

Mr. A. G. White said that there was no 
question as to the desirability of doing what 
Mr. Cameron had suggested. The difficulty 
was that it was impossible to know, many 
days in advance, who was coming to the con- 
ference. To send proofs to all who were 
entitled to be present would involve unneces- 
sary expense, as most, if not all, the papers 
would ultimately be seen in the official 
journal. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Cameron for 
the trouble he had taken in writing his ex- 
cellent paper, which would certainly be read 
with interest. 

Mr. W. J. Barton (Nottingham) asked that 
his ‘‘Note on the Inter-trading Rule’” should 
be taken as read, but the Chairman said that 
as it was so very short, the meeting would 
no doubt prefer that Mr. Barton should read 
it. Mr. Barton’s paper is as follows :— 


A NOTE ON THE INTER-TRADING 
RULE. 


I have felt for some time that the inter- 
trading rule as recommended by the National 
Federation is too strict according to the pre- 
sent wording, and thus causes unnecessary | 
opposition to its acceptance in many quar- 
ters, especially from the sub-trades. 

Also from what I can learn, where the rule 
is in use, it is not enforced as drafted, but 
modifications are allowed to the members. 

Now, would it not, be better to have a 
rule which avoids opposition as far as pos- 
sible, and also more nearly accords with the 
actual practice? 

The second paragraph of the rule appears 
to be all right, but my objection is to the 
first paragraph, which bars members from 
giving or taking ¢exders to or from an out- 
sider. 

Sub-contractors especially resent this, and 
say they cannot consent to their opportuni- 
ties of obtaining business being thus cur- 
tailed. 

I understand that in practice, a member is 
allowed to give or take tenders to or from 
anyone, but must endeavour to induce the 
persons to join an association before entering 
into a contract for the work for which he has 
tendered. 

In order to obtain the opinion of my fellow 
secretaries on this point, I propose (if the 
chairman consents) putting the following re- 
solution :— 

“This Conference of Secretaries of Build- 
ing Trades Associations recommends that the 
first paragraph of the inter-trading rule 
should read as _ follows :—Znter-trading.— 
Members shall not enter into contracts with 
or otherwise employ or deal with regular em- 
ployers in the building trades unless such 
employers are members of this or a kindred 
Association affiliated to the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers.” 

P.S.—On sending the above to Mr. White, 
he kindly wrote me pointing out a weak 
point in my remarks, namely, that a tender 
might be converted into a contract by sim- 
ple acceptance and stamping the offer. 
meet this objection, I suggest that sub-ten- 
ders should contain a note to the effect that 
“This estimate (should it be accepted) is sub- 
ject to a written contract, containing all 
usual and proper terms, including compliance: 
with the inter-trading rule of the Building 
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Trades Association of this district, being 
signed by the parties, and shall not be 
taken as in itself constituting a contract.” 


Mr. Amphlet commented on the difficulty 
of enforcing any rules upon the subject that 
might be thought too stringent. 

Mr. Smith said that the Sheffield rule was 
not quite so strong. On the wall calendar 
issued by the associations there was a noti- 
fication to the effect that builders are not 
expected to give or take tenders from those 
who are not members of the association. 

Mr. A. G. White thought that the weak 
point about Mr. Barton’s suggestion was that 
probably contractors could not always be re- 
lied on to insert it in their conditions. 

Mr. A. W. Chamberlain approved of the 
suggestion. 

Mr. Moss said that he was strongly op- 
posed to any sudden or violent enforcement 
of the inter-trading rule, because it was likely 
to do more harm than good by scaring away 
those who might be susceptible to a more 
gradual approach. The object should be to 

show the. advantages of the rule—members 
should be educated up to it. 

Mr. Cameron said that the attitude advised 
by Mr. Moss was precisely that which was 
being. adopted in Edinburgh. The ‘practice 
was there introduced as a recommendation, 
and in that form it was undoubtedly doing 
a certain amount of good. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Barton would 
no doubt, see the wisdom of Mr. Moss’s ad- 
vice. At present it would be better if each 
association acted within its own discretion. 


Mr. T. Costigan (London) did not feel at 


liberty to say—and in fact he was not in a 
position to state definitely—what was the 
attitude of London with regard to the inter- 
trading rule. 

Mr. A. W. Thompson, president of the 
Yorkshire Federation, read a short pape? 
[which we hope to print in a future issue] 
on “The Position of the Sub-trades in 
Various Towas as Regards Membership of 
the Builders’ Association,” in which he urged 
the importance of doing all that-is possible 
to bring in the sub-traders—who. sometimes 
have organisations of their own, and are 
sometimes unorganised—so as to bring about 
consolidation into one strong and united 
body that shall represent all sections of the 
industry. 

Mr. Moss was grateful for. Mr. Thompson’s 
paper, because it was evident that the 
National Federation had not paid a_ suffi- 
cient amount of attention to the sub-trades. 
He suggested that Mr. White should send to 
secretaries a circular requesting information 
as to the position of the sub-trades in each 
district, and as to the best means of bringing 
them all into the National Federation. 

Mr. Amphlet pointed out a difficulty with 
regard to associations that, possessing but 
fifteen or twenty members, were apt to be 
feeble and inert. 

Mr. Thompson said that the difficulty 
might be overcome by grouping small towns 
together. 

The Chairman remarked that he had heard 
Mr. Thompson’s paper with great pleasure, 
and was glad to say that London was be- 
ginning to put its house in order in the way 
indicated. It was one of its ambitions to 
get traders and merchants into the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. A. G. White asked that his paper on 
“Building Trade Organisation 
[part of which was printed in last week’s 
journal], might be taken as read. It was, 
he thought, desirable to know what builders 
are doing in the sister country. 
tion had sent him to France, and he was 
glad of this opportunity of showing that the 
expenses of the journey were not thrown 
away. [See next column.] 

Mr. Chairman thought that international 
inter-communication was both pleasant and 
profitable. It had been found so in the case 
of our friends the Belgians, with whom very 
charming visits had been interchanged. Mr. 
White’s paper contained a great deal of valu- 
able information, and was in itself a com- 
plete justification of his visit. 


in ‘France’’| 


The Federa- 


| 


Mr. E. Dean read a paper on “A National | 


Insurance Scheme,” in which he raised the 
question of the desirability of suggesting to 
the Council the creation of a National 
scheme for insurance of members against all 
the usual risks. 

Mr. Hope thought that such a scheme was 
beyond the scope of the Federation, and was 
almost equivalent to the municipal trading 
that was held in such abhorrence by the 
Federation. 

Mr. Amphlet could not admit the validity 
of Mr. Hope’s comparison. In the Midlands 
the associations had launched a scheme 
which gave a clean policy without undue re- 
strictions, and at remarkably low rates ; and 
he saw no reason why the movement should 
not become national. 

Mr. Davidson thought it should be pos- 
sible to’ devise some practicable means of 
placing insurance on a national basis, on the 
lines not of municipal trading but of collec- 
tive bargaining. In’ Yorkshire the rates 
would have been much higher but for com- 
bination of interests. He suggested the ad- 
journment of the discussion. 

Mr. Dean, replying, said that his idea was 
not that of collective bargaining, but of 
amalgamation of the various offices; yet 
even collective bargaining would be better 
than vacillation between the various offices. 

Mr. White supported the proposal for ad- 
journment, which was adopted. 

Mr. J. R. Vose (Bolton) introduced some 
business of a semi-private character, upon 
which he sought and obtained the advice and 
experience of his fellow-secretaries. 

Mr. Moss then made.a proposition with 
regard to the means of distributing the 
official organ. This having _ been 
unanimously, a hearty vote of thanks was 


carried 


accorded to the chairman, who, in acknow- , 


ledging it, said that his visit to Leeds would 
always be to him a very pleasant remem- 
brance, 

It was decided, on the proposition of Mr. 
Hall, seconded by Mr., Dean, that the next 
conference should be held at Manchester. 

At the conclusion of the conference, the 


visitors were entertained to tea at the invita- | 


tion of the Yorkshire Federation, to whom 
Mr. E. J. Brown tendered the thanks of the 
guests for a splendid example of the hos- 
pitality for which Yorkshire is renowned the 
world over. 

[A report of the meeting, ‘somewhat 
amplified, and including all the papers read 
or presented at the meeting, is being pre- 
pared for distribution in separate form. 
Most of the papers will also appear in due 
course, as room can be found for them, in 
the pages of the ‘Builders’ Journal.” Any 


Mr. Thompson briefly replied. | 


ENGINEER. 


corrections required should be sent to the / 


National secretary. ] 


BUILDING TRADE ORGANI- 
SATION IN FRANCE.* 


By A. G. White. 


(Concluded from page 305, No. 767.) 3 


The workmen also boldly declare war 
against the State, they say: ‘Thus the work- 
ing class does not confine its action to 
struggling directly against employers, 
struggles also, and always directly, that 1s 
to say without recourse to parliamentary 
action and the system of participation in the 


work of government by means of representa-' 


tives, against the State which is the defender 
of the employer class, and its obliged sup- 
porter. So the workers’ action, besides the 
assault it makes against the power of the 
State, with the object of causing it to retreat, 


aims at the same time at diminishing its 


*Concluding portion of a-paper presented by 
Mr. A. G. White, National Secretary, at 
annual Conference ot Secretaries of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, held at the Hotel Metropole, 
King Street, Leeds, on October 1oth. 


it 


the: 


oppressive power until it disappears entirely.” 
Their eventual aim is stated to be a “general 
strike,’ which shall make the workers mas- 
ters of the situation, and enable them to 
establish a Communistic State. They say 
that then, “the cohesive centres will be the 
corporate federations and syndicates of 
workers, who will carry on all useful func- 
tions now devolving on the public and com- 
munal authorities.” _ The expropriation of 
the capitalist class is to follow. 

Such is the programme publicly announced 
by the larger part of the working classes in 
France, including those in the building trade. 
Is it to be wondered at that the employers have 
been very busy the last few years forming 
defensive syndicates and federations. and 
that they have a total membership of over 
20,000? 

(For an independent contribution which 
confirms the foregoiag definition of the ob- 
jects of the French Unions (or some of them), 
see the “Contemporary Review’? for June, 
1909.) 

The continual rise in wages due to these 
agitations has of course brought about an 
increase in the cost of materials for building. 

In the face of these facts, the isolated em- 
ployer was helpless, the ordinary employers’ 
association could do nothing to resist the in- 
creased cost of production. Not being com- 
panies or corporations they could not enter 
into contracts, and had to submit to the 
demands of the merchants for higher prices. 
In consequence of this situation, they formed 
the Professional Association aforesaid, which 
under the company law would enjoy full 
liberty of action. 

The Association’s programme is stated to 
|}s) ae 

1, ‘To make contracts with furnishers of 
materials. Ge 
2. To reorganise their workmen. 


3. “To establish general works fitted with 


the requisite mechanical appliances for 
masonry work. : 
4. To study and put into operation 


mechanical appliances for transport, hoisting 
and setting all materials. 
s.. The utilisation of material acquired 


and stored in common. 


6. The regulation of the output of its 
members. 

“These various combinations are intended 
to diminish, as far as practicable, the general 
expenses, regulate the cost of materials, save 
hand labour by means of all. kinds of labour- 
saving devices, in order to make good, wholly 
or in part, the increased cost of labour, and 
the various other charges which have been 
imposed on industry.” Part of this pro- 
gramme is already in course of realisation, 
viz., items 1 and 3. 

Workmen’s Organisations in France. 


I have no data for any exhaustive review 
of the workmen’s organisations, but the fol- 
lowing facts extracted from a report by M. 
Leon de Seilhac, permanent delegate of the 
Social Museum, together with the preceding 
particulars, which, though given by the Em- 
ployers’ Association, are by them quoted. 
from workmen’s publications, will give some 
idea of the position. 

The General Federation of Workers is com- 
posed of labour exchanges and of federa- 
tions. 

Labour exchanges exist in every industrial 
town, and appear to fulfil a similar function 
to what are called Trades Councils in Eng- 
land. Federations of a single trade or in- 
dustry are as yet few in number. The most 
important are “The National Syndicate” of 
the railway employees having 45,590 members, 
the Building Federation with 40,000, the 
Textile Workers’ Federation with 20,000, the 
Miners’ Federation with 30,000,.the Metal 
Workers’ Federation with. 14,000, the 
Mechanics’ Federation with 5,000, the 
Tobacco Workers with 9,000, the Leather 
and Skin Workers with 8,000, and the Print- 
ing and Bookbinding with 10,000. 

The federations of the building, metal, and 
leather trades are revolutionary in their 
character and objects, and object to accumu~ 
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late large funds; indeed, they reproach the 
English Trade Unions for having too much 
money. 

The remainder are reformers, have accu- 
mulated funds, and are careful and prudent 
in their policy. 

A contest is in progress for ascendency 
between the two groups just mentioned. 

The revolutionary federations are seeking 
to overwhelm the reforming federations by 
sheer numbers, and by insisting on methods 
of representation and organisation which 
will tend to absorb the latter in the former. 

There are other phases of the struggle, such 
as the attitude of workers to the militarism 
of the Continent and their tendency to an 
anti-patriotic attitude, but these do not in- 
terest us much. 

The chief factor of interest to us is that 
the revolutionary character of .the building 
trades unions profoundly influences their 
point of view towards their employers, and 
is responsible for the unreasonable way in 
which they insist on an immediate concession 
of ameliorations which have only been se- 
cured step by step in this country, regard- 
less of the dislocating effect which violent 
changes in hours of work and rates of pay, 
such as they demand, cannot fail to have on 
the prosperity of the industry by which they 
live. The majority apparently entirely fail 
to see the potent effect of a big bank balance 
in securing objects. One of the delegates, M. 
Coupat, told his confréres, ‘‘Pay high con- 
tributions. The question of big funds is 
dinportant. You reproach foreign workmen 
with having too much money, but if money 
does not count, don’t turn to them so often 
for help. It is because of money that the 
English workmen have a 54-hour week since 
1871. They would not have obtained such 
results if they had only had infected com- 
munist pots like those I have had regret in 
seeing. 

Again he says: ‘‘The workers in the same 
town pay small contributions to their syn- 
dicate, but pay large ones to the Societies for 
Mutual Help, which exist under the aegis of 
the employers. There is a million of workers 
who go to the Mutual Help Societies for what 
they cannot find in their syndicates—viz., 
out of work benefit and sick benefit.” 

It is evident that the character ‘and func- 
tions of trades unions in France, especially 
in the building trade, is very different from 
and we must think inferior to those we know 
over here. 

In connection with this matter, the follow- 
ing particulars are given by the Board of 
Trade Gazette for July, 1909 :— 

Number of unions of the building trade in 
France, (8264 a90 

Membership of same, 87,423. 

Proportion of members to total employed 
in the trade (1901 census), 16.40 per cent. 


Workmen’s Compensation in France. 


The following, taken from pamphlets issued 
by the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tions in Paris, will give some idea of what 
French legislation in regard to workmen’s 
compensation has brought about in that 
country. 

The object sought by the makers of the 
law governing workmen’s compensation is 
apparently fully attained, the wide interpreta- 
tion given to the words, ‘‘by reason of or in 
connection with work,’’ by the Court of Ap- 
peal causes the law of 1898 to benefit not 
only all accidents in connection with the 
task assigned to the workman who has be- 
come a victim, but also accidents which 
happen in a shop or works, even though they 
have no direct connection with the work, 
from the moment a workman arrives and 
places himself at the disposition of the fore- 
man until the moment he has left the -works 
and recovered his liberty. It has even been 
decided that a place 1,500 metres away from 
the spot where the workman was working 
constituted ‘“‘an extension of the works.” 

Consequent upon this very liberal interpre- 
‘tation of the law, all accidents connected with 
work receive indemnity, Subsequent legisla- 
thon in 1902 and r1g05 has; however, pro- 
‘duced most unfortunate results due ta two 


distinct causes, one due to defects in the 
law of 1898, aggravated by the effect of the 
law of 1905, and the other due to the manner 
in which the laws have been interpreted by 
the magistrates. The defects referred to 
have given rise to innumerable abuses, such 
as simulated injuries, unduly prolonged dis- 
ablements, exaggerated medical fees and legal 
expenses. 

The interpretations referred to have re- 
sulted in an indemnity tax for permanent in- 
capacity of the injured where the actual 
functional incapacity does not cause any pro- 
fessional depreciation. 

The consequences are seen in an increase 
in insurance rates in 7 years of at least 50 
per cent., and in some industries 100 per 
cent. and more, and in the demoralisation of 
a daily increasing number of workmen by 
the contagicn of bad example and the facility 
for fraud contained in the law, which act as 
incitements to malingering and to idleness. 

The cost of resisting the abuses is so great 
that they are rarely contested. 

Particular complaint is made of the pro- 
vision by which, if incapacity lasts more than 
to days, indemnity becomes payable as from 
the first day of incapacity. Statistics are 
given for various mutual insurance com- 
panies, by which it appears that between 
1899 and 1906 the number of temporary in- 
capacities per million francs of wages in- 
sured has risen from 74.6 to 145.54, and their 
cost from 5.034 francs to 11.073 francs per 
case. The increase has been a progressive 
one from 8.03 per cent. in 1904 of workmen 


assured, to 9.61 per cent. in 1965 and 12.03 


per cent. in 1906. 

The duration has increased from 17 days 
in 1899 progressively, to 23 days in 1907, an 
increase in lost time of 35 per cent. in 7 
years. 

Since the law of 1905, the number of acci- 
dents of more than five days and less than 11 
days incapacity has continually decreased, 
showing a tendency, each year more accen- 
tuated, to unduly prolong. the period of in- 
Capacity in order to obtain half wages for the 
four first days, which the law of r1gos pre- 
scribes in cases where the incapacity exceeds 
Iu days. 

There does not appear to be any nieans of 
rreventing thi. abuse. Similarly there is a 
formidable increase in the cost oi medical 
and pharmacal expenses, which have to be 
also indemnified. The workman has the 
right to choose his own doctor and chemist, 
with the result that a class of practitioners 
has arisen who lay themselves out to ex- 
ploit workmen’s acciaent cases, and they 


make an excellent thing out of it for them-' 


selves. They employ touts to frequent works 
and jobs and secure them cases. They pro- 
long the cases for their own and the work- 
men’s advantage, piling up the cost of 
medicaments, visits, massaging, electric 
fomentations, ray examinations and the like. 

No resistance can be offered because it is 
generally impossible after the event to say 
whether the things charged were necessary or 
not, and as the injured person is usually in- 
duced to sign in advance a number of blanks 
of attendances in a register, there is opened 
up a wide field for charging attendances 
which have never been made. In most 
cases the medical expenses exceed the value 
of the indemnity paid to the injured person. 
For example, in a case of a simple contusion 
oi the thumb the indemnity care to 85 
francs, but the medical, etc., expenses 
amounted to 124 francs. Numerous other ex- 
amples are given. The like remarks apply to 
the pharmacal expenses. In the case of a 
workman having a contusion to the stomach, 
his indemnity was 162 francs, and the chem- 
ist’s bill was 183 francs. Medical men of 
repute are scandalised at the way. in which 
these medical exploiters teach the workmen 
to rob their employer or his insurer, by 
showing them how to simulate injury, but 
they appear to be powerless to prevent these 
abuses. 

There are other abuses such as those con- 
nected with judicial fees and experts em- 
ployed judicially, and the too liberal inter- 


pretation of the law as to the diminished 
earning capacity in cases of partial perma- — 
nent incapacity. 

It is said that the same abuses exist in 
Germany, and to a like extent. When we 
consider that insurance rates for workmen’s 
compensation in France are, to begin with, 
much higher than in this “country, it will 
be apparent that our French confreres have 
ample ground of complaint. Unfortunately 
our turn-is probably coming. Since in our 
last Workmen’s Compensation Act some of 
the features common to French law were 
introduced into our law, and a great aug- 
mentation of insurance cost has followed its 
application, the end of this augmentation 1s 
probably not yet in sight. 


Apprenticeship Question. 

The question of apprenticeship is con- 
sidered to be a serious one in the French 
building trade. 

The Revolution destroyed the then existing 
guilds and associations, and left every man 
a law unto himself as respects the training 
of apprentices. 

The result has been that what is every 
one’s business is nobody’s business, and as 
a result, apprenticeship has decayed in 
France. 

In addition, the following causes are al- 
leged to contribute to the scarcity of appren- 
t1GeS <—— 

1. The desire of parents to see their chil- — 
dren earning at as early an age as possible. 

2. The effect of certain legal enactments 
in regard to hours of adult workers, and the 
forbidding of young persons who. work 
shorter hours being employed in the same 
places as workmen whose hours are longer. 

3. Increased use of machinery and sub- 
division of labour. 

4. Tendency of masters to use the appren- 
tice for other things than those specified 
in the indenture. 

5. Objections by workmen’s societies to 
the making of apprentices. 

6. No means of controlling refractory ap- 
prentices. 

Although to some extent schools intended 
for the training of apprentices exist, they are 
quite inadequate to the purpose, and the cost 
of the training is excessive, amounting on 
an average to 500 francs per year per pupil. 

It is said there are 500,000 young persons 
employed in industry, only a small percen- 
tage (perhaps 1o per cent.) of whom receive 
any school training for apprentices ; but if the 
whole of them were so trained, the cost 
would be about 250,000,000 francs per 
annum. The remedies which are suggested 
by the President of the Masonry Contractors 
of Paris, M. Villemin, are as follows :— 

He suggests that a better scale of pay in 
the earlier years might be given, that the © 
law. as to apprentices and their indentures 
might be perfected, and that employers might 
be restrained from abusing the position. 

The most novel and important suggestion 
is that it is the duty of society not only to 
care for infants, see that a primary educa- 
tion is given to each child, and that each 
youth serves his country for a term in the 
army. These things are admitted; but he 
asserts that it is the duty of society to train 
every young person in some department of 
industry, commerce or whatnot, so that he 
shall be rendered capable of earning his own 
living and be a productive unit of the nation. 

He therefore considers that State super- 
vision should not cease when the child leaves 
the primary school, but should be continued 
until the child has served an apprenticeship. 

He would begin by having in the primary 
schools half the time devoted to three classes 
of practical instruction, comprised as follows : 
—1, Manual training ; 2, commercial training ; 
3, liberal arts training. The training in. 
cach to be on general lines calculated to 
ascertain the disposition and capabilities of 
the children. Such a training should incul- 
cate in the child the habit and love of work 
by teaching him to use his hands, to look 
at things from the practical side, and dispose 
him towards the study of what is likely to 
be necessary to him in later life and take 
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away the idea that to go toa manual occupa- 
tion on leaving school involves degradation. 
Secondary education on similar lines should 
be also provided from pupils selected, judi- 
ciously, according to the aptitudes shown in 
the primary schools. 

Finally the apprenticeship proper in a 
workshop, commercial house or otherwise, 
should be obligatory. 

He would raise the primary school age to 
14, and prescribe secondary schooling until 
16, with apprenticeship of 3 to 5 years to fol- 
low. He would place by law the obligation 
of organising a system of apprenticeship 
and of carrying it out on the shoulders of 
the employers and require every employer to 
bear his share of the cost, as a tax on in- 
dustry, he bases this suggestion on the ground 
that a workman is, practically speaking, a 
machine for production, and as such should 
be provided and trained by the employer 
for the same reason that the latter purchases 
and maintains the machinery which takes the 
place of manual work. 

He further maintains that employers are 
the proper people’ to prescribe and direct 
such training, and that apprenticeship can 
only be effective if carried on in, on or about 
the works. 

For this purpose he would make use of 
the Chambers of Commerce and employers’ 
associations formed into corporate bodies 
“ad hoc.’ 

They would have powers conferred enabling 
them to— 

1. Fix the number of workmen required 
in the respective branches of commerce and 
industry. 

2. ix the number of apprentices required 
each year to replace workers dropping out. 

3. Fix the number to be provided by each 
industrial or commercial unit. 

4. Fix the amount of the annual tax for 
the training of apprentices based upon the 
average cost of training. 

5. Study the best types of apprentice in- 
denture. 

6. Submit these types and supervise their 
application. 

7. Discuss and settle with localities the 
possibilities in the way of courses of theo- 
retical teaching and the remuneration there 
for. 

8. Study and prepare all agreements 
relative to this question, with the State, the 
counties, districts and Chambers of Com- 


merce. 

g. Study, supervise, and if need be, 
create ateliers for apprenticeship. 

10. Pass certificates for finished ap- 
prentices. 

11. Indicate, after competitive exam- 


ination, those apprentices who, having ob- 
tained their certificates, were worthy to re 
ceive a superior practical and theoretical 
instruction. 

12. Receive the part of taxation allotted 
for their use, and to direct and supervise its 
expenditure. 

Mr. Villemin considers the certificate of 
apprenticeship under such conditions as 
affording a guarantee for the good behaviour 
of the apprentice, and as overcoming the 
difficulty at present felt in carrying out the 
agreement where an apprentice is refractory. 
Such in broad outlines is the scheme pro- 
prounded by M. Villemin, and it must be 
admitted that it looks practical and should 
be much less costly than any State system 
of apprentice schools. 

| have reterred to it because I believe the 
time is not distant when some general action 
will be required in England to secure a 
proper system of apprentice training, and I 
certainly think in the building trade that 
time has already arrived. 

Iu conclusion, it appears from the docu- 
ments which I have considered that our bre- 
thren of the building industry in France are 
taking themselves and_ their organisations 
the work done is mostly 
voluntary, and a man is sometimes president 
of one part of the federation and secretary 


- of another part; for example, the president 


‘of the Paris Masons’ Association is, or was, 


secretary of the French National F[edera- 
tion. 

Their fees are remarkably low, about 1-6th 
of ours, and this no doubt is due to the 
voluntary work just mentioned. Probably as 
time goes on they will find as we have done 
that the work outgrows voluntary effort, and 
then the cost will have to increase. In the 
case of the Professional Association, for in- 
stance, a paid secretary must be a necessity. 


Trade and Craft. 


Uralite Co.’s New Partition and Ceiling 
Slab. 

The fireproof nature of Uralite and As- 
bestone manufactured by the British Uralite 
Co., 16, St. Helens Place, E.C., is already 
well known to our readers, and it will in- 
terest them to learn that this company have 
now, after exhaustive tests and experiments, 
placed upon the market a new partition and 
ceiling slab, which, while possessing the 
fireproof qualities of uralite, is at the same 
time capable of erection without framing or 
supports These slabs are made from a high- 


quality plaster, combined with asbestos rein- 
forced in all directions by very strong fibres, 
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thus forming 
slabs which 


an ideal composition for 
are used for so many 
purposes and under such varying condi- 
tions. Some idea of the strength of the new 
product may be gathered from the following 
figures, these being the result of a series of 
tests carried out at the Engineers’ Labora- 
tory, King’s College, London :—Tested as a 
beam 7% span, the average breaking strain 
was found to be 293.6lbs. per square inch, 
while the crushing strain was 42ilbs. per 
square inch. bse] 

Being partly composed of asbestos, the 
slabs are fireproof to the highest degree, 
whilst their semi-fibrous nature renders them 
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sound-proof, thus making them invaluable 
for the division of rooms or cubicles where 
a thin partition is necessary economise 
both in floor space and cost. 

As will naturally be concluded, they are 
excellent non-conductors of heat and cold, 
thereby greatly reducing the cost of main- 
taining rooms, cold stores, etc., at an equable 
temperature. 

These slabs are also proof against the 
attacks of rodents; and as they are con- 
structed without the use of reeds, there are 
no cavities to harbour vermin of any sort. 

Erection is most simple and rapid; and 
whilst the amount of wet plastering required 
as a finishing coat is reduced to a minimum, 
when completed an absolutely rigid partition 
is assured. 


to 


The ‘“‘Checkfire” Doors.] 


We are informed that the ‘Checkfire”’ 
doors, as manufactured by the ‘‘Checkfire”’ 
Door Co., Tutaport Works, 2, Lonsdale 


Road, Kilburn, N.W., are now, after having 
successfully passed all the official tests, ac- 
cepted by the Fire Offices Committee, and 
consequently by all the insurance companies. 
The following very succinct description of 
the ‘“‘Checkfire’ doors will, if read in con- 
nection with the accompanying illustration, 
which shows in section the exact dimensions 
of the various parts, fully explain the 
construction:—The door surface construc- 
tion is fixed in an angle-iron frame 2ins. wide 
by 1¥%ins. deep by 3-16ths in. thick. One 
face consists of No. 19 S.W.G. sheet iron, 
adjoined by a 3-16ths in. sheet of asbestos 
composition, after which is a sheet of hori- 
zontally corrugated iron, No. 25, S.W.G. 
Following the corrugated iron is a 3-32nds. 
in. sheet of asbestos composition, followed 
in turn by a 5-32nds. in. sheet of asbestos 
slate adjoining the other face of the door, 
which consists of an iron plate of No. 14 
S.W.G. perforated by holes 7-8ths. in. by 
3-32nds. in. The whole is secured to the 
angle iron frame by means of an iron cover 
strip 2ins. wide and %4in. thick, placed on 
the non-perforated face of the door and 
riveted through. Three iron strap hinges 
134ins. wide by 5-16ths in. thick are riveted 
across the entire width, one in the centre, 
and the other two gins. from top and bottom 
respectively. The door is fitted with a lock. 
The door thickness at frame is 1%ins., and 
the thickness between the metal face sheets 
rin. For doors of dimensions not ex- 
ceeding 6ft. by 2ft. gins., only two _ strap 
hinges are fitted. When made in two leaves, 
each leaf is fitted with a bolt at top and 
bottom, and one is fitted with a lock, and 
latches are provided for all doors. The re- 
bates into which the doors are fixed are not 
less than 2tins. It is hardly necessary to 
add—what, indeed, is self-evident—that the 
“Checkfire’ door is designed upon well- 
thought-out and thoroughly scientific princi- 
ples. Theoretically, a door constructed in 
this way promises the utmost fire-resisting 
efficiency, and the promise has been com- 
pletely fulfilled in practice, these doors hav- 
ing emerged triumphant from the severest 
tests. It will be observed that the door is of 
exceedingly light weight. It is a total 
thickness of only rin. and half of this is ac 
counted. for by air-spaces. Moreover, the 
door is hung in plain brick rebates, and, 
the usual iron framework to the opening 
being thus dispensed with, a saving in cost 
and labour is. effected, buckling through 
bulging, of the frame is prevented, and the 
unpleasant creaking and_ grating noises 
caused by a door moving in an iron frame 
are avoided. The system of fixing adopted 
by the company is singularly easy and effec: 
tive. All that is necessarv is to cut rough 
reveals in the brickwork, and press the door 
home on to.a bedding of cement, perfect 
adjustment being obtained without the least 
planing or trimming of either door or open- 
ing. The door is thus made to act as its 
own mould, and a perfectly smoke-proof joint 
is obtained. Among recent users of ‘“‘Check- 
fire’ doors are: H.M. Office of Works, for 
Ocean ‘House and the Custom’ House; the 
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London County Council, for Bexley Asylum ; 
the County Asylum, Wakefield; the Cine- 
matograph Hall, Cardiff; and the Alhambra 
Theatre, Openshaw. For banks, hotels, and 
similar buildings, the doors may be ren- 
dered of decorative appearance; but their 
strong recommendation is their high  efh- 
ciency. 


Automatic Continuous Water Boiler. 

Messrs. Richard Crittall and Co., 197, War- 
dour Street, W., point out that while it is 
possible to make a perfect cup of tea by boil- 
ing the water in a kettle or urn, it is prob- 
able that the tea will be unsatisfactory owing 
to water not quite boiling or over-boiled 
being used. | Their automatic continuous 
water boiler, however, not only overcomes 
these difficulties, but has many other ad- 
vantages. All working parts are outside the 
boiler, removed from the action of heat, and 
easily accessible for inspection. Every boiler 
is tested under working conditions before 
leaving the works. <A large cleaning door is 
provided, through which every parc or the 
interior may be cleaned, and the boiler re- 
fitted ready for use within two hours’ by an 
intelligent fitter or plumber, without the 
removal of the boiler. The boiler will 
supply boiling water at the rate of three pints 
per minute. Cold water is automatically ad- 
mitted to the boiler in direct proportion to 
the amount drawn off. The gas supply is 
separately controlled, being instantly reduced 
when the water boils to consumption of 8ft. 
of gas per hour, and increased only suffi- 
ciently to heat the equivalent of the water 
used. The boiler is coated with non-conduct- 
ing composition wired on. All parts are 
made to standard patterns, and replacements 


can be supplied by return of post. che 
boiler is provided with the following fit- 
tings :—Safety. valve, gun-metal, enclosed 


type, with easing lever to meet Board of 
Trade requirements ; dial pressure gauge and 
syphon to indicate exact pressure in boiler ; 
water gauge fittings to indicate water level ; 
interlocking device to prevent the gas valve 
being opened until water is turned on. 


HOUSES AT PARKLANGLEY, 
BECKENHAM, KENT. 


An independent and unusually dignified 
essay in town-planning has been made at 
Parklangley, Beckenham, where Messrs. H. 
and G. Taylor, the owners, have laid out an 
estate of about 700 acres. Mr. Reginald C. 
Fry, of Clifford’s Inn, the architect, has 
grouped his artistically designed houses 
round a commonly accessible shopping cen- 
tre. An avenue, 144 miles long, runs from 
east to west of the estate, very many tennis- 
courts have been formed, and the interests 
of motorists, cyclists, and golfers have been 
studied. A fully illustrated booklet, in which 
the houses are described and _ illustrated, 
shows a number of elevations that. are so 
well diversified in design that they seem to 
have only one characteristic in common— 
their decided charm. We reproduce illus- 
trations of two houses on pages 318 to 321 
of this issue. 


The portrait of the Lord Mayor-Elect of 
Bristol, appearing in our last issue was pub- 
lished by the courtesy of our contemporary 
“The Bristol Observer.” 


SECTION OF THE CHECKFIRE DOOR. 


Federation News. 
BARNSLEY ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary: J. Denton. : 
The Barnsley Federation held their 
monthly meeting on Wednesday, October 


13th, Councillor G. Haigh, the president, 
occupied the chair, and was supported by 
thirteen members. The usual preliminary 
routine of business having been concluded, 
special attention was given to important cor- 
respondence. <A letter was read from Mr. A. 
G. White, the National secretary, containing 
valuable suggestions towards the settlement 
of a difficulty between a Federation member, 
a non-federated master, and an apprentice 
transferring his services before the comple- 
tion of his apprenticeship. The matter has 


been already reported in the ‘Builders’ 
Journal,” of September 22nd. Mr. White’s 
suggestions were very favourably received 


and commented upon, as opening out excel- 
lent new suggestive ideas of solving a diffi- 
culty after the case had been practically 
given up as hopeless. The incident affords 
yet another direct proof of the valuable 
assistance the ‘Builders’ Journal’? renders 
through the medium of the secretaries’ re- 
ports being carefully read by the right people. 

The National Reserve Fund received atten- 
tion, a special levy being made and promptly 
responded to by the various members 
generally. 

A letter from the National secretary was 
read, containing suggestions and arrange- 
ments from the Journal Committee of the 
National Federation, re the furtherance of 
the influence of the “Builders’ Journal.”? The 
suggestions were favourably received, and 
several copies of the Journal were distributed 
among the non-subscribing members by the 
secretary. 

The secretary was instructed to attend the 
Secretaries’ Conference held in Leeds. 

The forthcoming municipal elections were 
next discussed, prominent members of the 
Federation being specially urged to allow 
themselves to be nominated as candidates. 
Each member, however, urged the _ ever- 
ready excuse “‘stress of business,’ and de- 
clined with thanks. The Barnsley Federa- 
tion, nevertheless, is not entirely unrepre- 
sented, as included in its membership are 
two town councillors and two urban district 
councillors, 


A meeting of the Executive Council of 
Tyne and Blyth District Federation was held 
at the Hotel Metropole, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
on October 8th, Mr. W. T. Weir, president, 
in the chair, when representatives were pre- 
sent from the different local associations. 


Tyne and Blyth District Building 
Trades Federation. 

The minutes of the Executive Council 
meeting held on June 17th, 1909, were signed 
by the President as correct. 

A report was given upon the annual meet- 
ing of the Tyne and Blyth District Concilia- 
tion Board, and correspondence was sub- 
mitted which had passed between the em- 
ployers and opetatives with respect to the 
interpretation of rule 2 of the Conciliation 
Board rules, providing! for trade matters 
being dealt with by trade committees. The 
action of the secretary in respect to the latter 
was confirmed. 

The question of appointing various trade 


committees was considered, when it was 
pointed out that it would be advantageous to: 
have standing committees for the district.. 
and representing the different branches of 
the trade, to deal in the first instance with 
the disputes affecting particular trades. After 
discussion, it was agreed, on the proposition. 
of Mr. J. T. Armstrong, seconded by Mr. 
Ferguson, to appoint trade committees, and 
that the following should be the employers’ 
representatives, and that the operatives. 
should be invited to elect a similar number 


upon the committees. Bricklayers: The 
President (Mr. W. T. Weir), Messrs. R. 
Heslop, Geo. Cocks, Brown, Leighton. 
Joiners: The President and Messrs. S. 


Easten, W. Foster, J. Simpson, J. T. Arm- 
strong and J. Pelton. Stonemasons: The 
President, and Messrs. J. Lant, J. Simpson, 
Fairbridge and W. Gray. Plasterers: The 
President and Messrs. W." Merguson,) >). 
Niven, T. Anderson and P. Erskine. 

The secretary reported that the agreement. 
for working rules with the N.A.O.P. had 
been signed by all parties concerned. It was. 
decided that a supply should be obtained 
and a copy forwarded to each member. 

The question of the remuneration of the 
organising secretary was considered, along 
with his report, and it was resolved unani- 
mously ‘“‘That the Federation pay the organ- 
ising secretary the sum of five pounds in 
payment of his services for the years 1908. 
and 1909.” 

The organisation of North Shields Associa- 
tion was further considered, and, on the pro- 
position of Mr. W. Foster, seconded by Mr. 

. T. Armstrong, Messrs. W. T. Weir, R. 
Heslop, W. Foster (Newcastle), J. R. Hada- 
way (North Shields), J. T. Armstrong (South 
Shields), and the Federation and organising 
secretary Were appointed to interview the 
master builders of North Shields and Whitley. 

The question of holding a Federation din- 
ner was discussed, and it was decided to hold 
a dirner. The wish was expressed that the 
dinner should be held at Blyth, and this was 
agreed to. 

The financial statement was considered. 
and on the proposition of Mr. J. T. Arm- 
strong, seconded by Mr. W. Foster, accounts 
amounting to £18 18s. were passed for pay- 


ment.—W. H. Hope, solicitor, secretary, 
Post Office Chambers, 14, Norfolk Street, 
Sunderland. 

Insurance. 


Free £500 Accident Insurance Coupons 


have this week been sent to the following :— 

C) HH. EB. (Abéerdare)) sbi CG. AL St Austell), 
C: J. D. (Bray), W. . @ty Pancras), L. Wo Ts 
(Dinas Powis), C. W. R. (Hull), J. G. (Bridgend), 
C. BE. H. (Croydon), H. T. S. (Ilkeston), J. AM, 
(Grantham), R. V. H. (Halifax), J. H. P. (Whit- 
church), F. E. C. (Rochester). 

G. C. R. (Dover). S. R. S. (Nottingham), T. ‘5. B. 
(Glasgow), L. H. (London, E.), A. J. K. (Glasgow), 
Jo R. R. (Maldon), D.. J. (Lianelly), F. W. A: 
(Sutton Coldfield), J. F. McI. (Gray’s Inn), J. M. 
(Dalkeith), J. W. (Motherwell), D. J. B. (Cork), 
G. A. E. S. (Buxton), J. L. (Enfield Wash), F. D. 
(Hanley), J. F. (Fraser), A. H. G. (Bromsgrove), 
J. B. (Oldham), H. C..W. B. (Lowestoft), A. W. N. 
(Bristol), C. O: N: (London, E.C.), J.P. E. 
(Bristol), P. H. R. (Lancaster), J. A: I, (London, 
E.C.), S. L. (Carlisle), S. N. J. M. (Loughton), 
J. R. (Dunfermline), J. H. H. (Hull), E. 
(Gedling), H. C. (Lyme Regis), H. W. M. (New- 
castle), B. M. (Biggleswade), H. J. W. (Peter— 
borough), 4 G. W. (London, W.C.). 
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NOW READY 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


ECIFICATIO 


(No. 12, 1909-10.) 


Price 3/6 Net. 


BY POST, 2q/-. 


A well-known Architect writes :— 
“SPECIFICATION grows in usefulness year by 


year, and is at present an Encyclopaedia of practical 
_ knowledge invaluable to the Architect.” 
8 
(Signed) FREDERICK BATCHELOR, A.R.H.A., F.R.LB.A., Pres. R.LA.E 


Special Points about the New Edition: 


1. It has been very drastically revised and brought List of Sections. 
up-to-date in conformity with the opinions and suggestions The information in each section is contributed by a Specialist. 
f il k A a 3 Division I.—Building Construction. 
of many well-known Architects and other professional men. TeCcaneral Conditioge > | 142 Cachentor 22. Electrical Ec apinne 
23 Excavator. . Joiner. 23. Marb ble lason fae 
2. A general Index of Special Articles on Planning Pega ed a eamenges ppg ee ee 
and Equipment which have appeared in previous issues is 2 Hera bot Ib pe vette En Seam Painter and Decorator 
“i 7. Terra Cotta & Faience 17. Founder r Han 
included. Worker 18. founder. 28. Honiy ural nd Land: 
‘ J 8. Structural Engineer. 19, Plumber. itectu 
3. The information has been rigidly condensed inorder | _—_ 19, terror Constr. Se el En since. a8 Blind Make aa 
to reduce the bulk of the volume, and to make it easier for 31. Art Metal 
f i | Division II, Sie Hagldedeind: 
reference. 32. Roads. 33. Sewerage. 34. Water Supply. 


Supplied by all Newsagents or direct from the Publishers. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Litd.., 


Caxton House, Westminster. 
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Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
Hovuse—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
inc—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.”’ 


Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
Countinc House—817, Gerrard, PUBLISHING 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—THE BuiLpDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER iS published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— GaaGs 


At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom a Sper e () 
By Postto: Canada) oa 13 0 
By post elsewhere abroad - Fes Whee 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application ‘to the 


Publisher. 
Subscribers can have their volumes bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 


cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc-, must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday- 


Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 
Situations Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - 1s. 6d. 
Each additional line = - - : 6d. 
Three insertions* - : - - - 3s. Od. 
®This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 
Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Compecitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc-., 6d- per line. 
The above must be prepaid. 


—— 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 
9d. per line. 
Advertisements for the above can be received up 


till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Iasued by the same Publishers— 
Price 1s. Monthly— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 


This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features ‘The Practical 
xxemplar of Architecture,” with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


ROOFING SLATES 


Velinheli, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS 


Both Piain and Enamelled. 
ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


Prices upon application 
for Yellow Deal, Oak 
# and Pitch Pine. # 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORINGS 


m bs eon Joint to conceal Nails— 

x 4 Oak, : Prices on 

I 4 1» &/- | Pitch Pine application 
These prices do not include desiceation. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
Maly Address—67,KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C. 


Te cphone Nos. 601 and 602 Avenues. 


Tenders. 


Addressed pesteards, 


on which lists of tenders 


‘may be stated, will be sent free en application 


to the Manager, Buitpers’ JourNnat, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from aceredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor,’ at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


Abersychan. — For erection of two houses at 
Mount Pleasant, Waterloo Road, Abersychan. 
Messrs. Pitten and Wilton, Architects, Club Cham- 


bers, Pontypool. 
Powell Bros., Pontypool 4512 0 © 
Bailey Bros., Pontypool] 4973-0 33 
W. Brouch, Abersychan ... Sera ees 
W. H. Campbell, Pontypool ... 465 5 © 


R. Meara, Ffrwd Road, Abersy- 

chan oa ive see sae 
W. Cleaves,* Abersychan 
*Accepted. 


Acrefair, near Ruabon.—For erecting a new hall 


adjoining the Trinity Presbyterian Church, Acre- 
fair.’ Messrs. Dickens-Lewis and Haymes, Archi- 


tects, Talbot Chambers, Shrewsbury. Quantities 


by Mr. Thos. Barlass. 
R. Roberts oh x. he 1025257 
E. H. Nicholas abs aa a8, ayy ty; 
J. Carden i Eas S55 as Conan O07 
G. H. Bickerton re a aL, O70 
Ones see act as wae et, 066 
Jie 20.. ~ jones sf We ae Bey 1,905 
I. Jenkins id A es ties 0) Sie 
W. F. Humrhreys Be 53 foe ly O50 
J. Hayes,* Shrewsbury ... sais ee S70 
*Accepted. 


Annfield Plain (Durham).—For building a church 
for the United Methodists at Annfield Plain. Mr. 
AT. B. Kell6éra, Front Street, Chester-le-Street, 
Architect. 

Te Agid, Eluthweaites scars 


J. E. Walker, Leadgate 86x Oe Foe IG 
D. and J. Rankin, Sunderland... 1,370 0 oO 
J. Morley, Tantobie T 4a d as) 


FE. Dyson, Pelton 
Middlemiss Bros., 


ee SLI; BROL 101450 
Newcastle-on- 


Tyne oe des as aa 0205080, 10 
S. Fenwick and Co., Newcastle- 

on-Tyne is ae a8 i. al, 293 sen 1O 
J. W. ‘White, Sunderland ... 1,275 © 9 
R. Southren, Dipton 1,27 0 O 


T. Reynoldson and Son,* Dipton 1,236 0 © 
*Accepted. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 
SouTHAMPTON BurLpINGs, HicH Horsorn, W.C. 
PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts, 
= PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts witb Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary 


W.C. CISTERNS. 


RTO AER SN BOSE ELLE ES TE 
Best Cistern on Earth. Used in the Best Work. 


Inexpensive, Sensitive. Frost Proof. 
Always Fills. Silent. Quick Filling 


HOLT’S PATENTS, 3, Smithfield St., Liverpool. 


WRITE 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


Tewa Cotta Works, 
CLEETHORPES, 
Por. NEW CATALOGUE or .. .. 


WINDOW @ DOOR HEADS, 


TRUSSES, CORBELS, FINALS, 
CHIMNEY POTS, VASES, 


MOULDED BRICKS, &c. 


THATCHING AND 


REED LAYING, 


G. J.COWELL, SOHAM. 


—- 


Barwell.—For the erection of ‘a new Councik 
school, for the Leicestershire County Council. 
Education Committee. Messrs. A. E. and T. Saw- 
day, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects, Market Street, Lei- 
cester. Mr. Ernest G. Fowler, Surveyor, 33. 
Bowling Green Street, Leicester. ; 


J. T. Richardson, Leicester .-7 45,870 0.00 
T. Barker and Sons, Lough- 

borough .. eee «»! 5,099 © O 
G. W. Wainer, Nottingham ... 5,608 o o 
G. W. Heath, March, Cambs. 5,515 9 0 
Bowles and Son, Leicester ... 5,460 0 0 


G. Greaves, Hinckley cogs 
A. Woodcock and Son, Leicester 5,347 9 © 
J. Cole and Sons, Leicester .:. 5,292 9 0 
Wileman and Gange, Ibstock 
S. Chaplin, Stoke Golding 
W. Hanson, Leicester 


H. H. Garlick, Mowsley iss gS OAS 
W. Moss and Son, Coalville... 5,040 0 © 
F. J.. Bradford, Leicester «10 2S ,02% 6) 10 
Clark and Garrett, Leicester... 5.015 © oO 
W. Potter, Blaby cae +0) ESO ME Thee oO: 
F. Oldershaw, South Wigston... 5,006 9 6 
F. Sleath, Rothley Se vee 14,9860, 0014 0 
Bradshaw Bros., Leicester 7) 4,007, to 0 
E. Fox,* 6, Evington Street, Lei- 

cester 4,949 ° 


G. Gurney,t 99, Vulcan Road, 
Leicester an she Ar. 
+Withdrawn. 
*Accepted. 
Burslem.—Accepted for extensions at the elec- 
tricity Works, for the Town Council :— 

J. Grant, buildings, 41 400; Babcock and Wil- 
cox, boiler £1,100, pipework 41085 Bellis-Siemens. 
generator set, 42,922; I. Storey, condenser, £1,600; 
Crompton, and Co., switch gear, 4100. 


Bury St. Edmunds.—For alterations to the Towm 


Hall, for the Town Council. 
Wm. Bell and Sons, Cambridge 41,664 0 o 
G. F. Kenny, Ipswich Le Ts5OS 0) oC 
Spencer, Santo and Co., Lid., 

Great Yarmouth was wa 3808 1 0. 10 
H. E. Ambrose, Cambridge ... 1.497 18 1 
H. G. Frost, Bury St. Edmunds 1,470 4 3 
F. R. Warren, Bury St. Edmune<s 1,411 15 5 
Hinnels and Son, Bury St. Ed- 

munds ». tS ae 0, 2.303)" 67 6 
T. Parkington and Son, Ipswich 1,339 90 © 
H. J. Linzell, Newmarket 1,328 6 10 
G. Grimwood and Sons, Sudbury 1,314 0 0 
Mason and Son, Haverhill 1,201 20 «0 


W. H. Hinkins and Sons, Ltd., 


Royston t, CAFO aD 


(Tend. r, 


LAUNDRY 


continiel on page viit.) 


and Cooking Engineers. 


WwW. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


For Arehstects, Busiders ond Engineers 
TRUE TO SCALE. 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. 
Permanent. Dene on any Paper or Cheth. 
R’s Method of Perspective. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LTD., 

13, Railway Approach, London Bridge. 

Tel. 871 How. Telegrams. ‘“‘TRIBRACH, Lonpor.’ 


Sprague Electric 


ELEVATORS. 


SPRAGUE ELEVATOR CO. LTD., 


QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


“Tue” Lirt & Hoist Go., 


Sole Makers of 


“PREMIER” LIFTS, and 
“Premier Folding Partitions, 
-* Premier. Ironworks, 

DEPTFORD, S.E. 
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Another a General Manager— 
and the hundred others mere 
mechanics ?* He may have no 
bet:er brain-equipment than the 
hundreds of workers.., 
under him, but he has % 
the necessary technical 
equipment and thorough # 
training in the science of 
his work. 

It is this thorough . 
training—in every item } 
of technical and commer- ¢ 
cial work — which the 
International Correspon- ! 
dence Schools supplies § 
so thoroughly and practi- 
cally. An I.C.S. Course ¢ 
wiil give a practical work- 


Why is one Man a Foreman 
another a Superintendent, 


ARCHITECTH 
2S RDS lines of work. Let us 


man a knowledge of ‘his line which 
he could never get at his work, 
but which he gets twice as quickly 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. viv. 


| because he is studying the reasons 
—the science—of his work while 
he is actually at it day by day. 

We have thousands of letters 
from I.C.S. students who 
have promptly achieved 
commanding _ positions 
and high pay in different 


send you some of them. 
Let us show you what 
employers say about 
1C.S. men as. well 
Surely they will con- 
vince you. 

If you have any ambi- 
tion at all to rise higher 
you cannot afford to put 
off finding out about 

this practical, salary-raising work 
| being done by the I.C.S, the 
country over. 


Mechanical Engineering 
Architecture 
Electrical Engineering 
Structural Engineering 
Civil Service 
Textiles 
Analytical Chemistry 
Steam 


Book-Keeping and 
Business Training 
Gas Engineering 
Machine Shop Practice 
Sanitary Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Mining Engineering 
Engineering 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd. 


(Dept. 151B ) International Buildings, Kingsway, 


= LONDON, W.C. 


HILL & SMITH, Ltt. 


BRIERLEY HILL IRONWORKS, 5A 


Manufacturers of 


RON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


aa 


ci 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK. 


Cat logues and Prices free on application to the abov2 addrecs, or 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


IrPEPROVED PATENT 


STABLE 
| FITTINGS 


STABLE-COWHOUSE:€ 

PIGGERY FITTINGS. 

HARNESS -ROOM: FITTINGS‘ 
| PAVING: DRAINAGE:EVENTILATION. 
| GENERAL CAST:€:\WROUGHT: IRONWORK. 


CATALOGUES : SENT: ON ‘APPLICATION. 


171-ST PANCRAS RP-LONDONNW. 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) 


Dea!.—For erection of house for Mr. F. Frank- 
lin. Mr. C. L. Crowther, Architect, Deal. 


London.—For erection of domestic economy and 
manual training centres at Duncombe Road School, 


Caxton (Kent).—For cattle cake mill at Caxton, G. Browning, Canterbury +4997 Islington, for the London County Council. 
for Mr. W. J. Mackey. Messrs. Ruck and Smith, G. Lewis and Sons, Dover. 904 Treasure and Son, Ltd., Upper 
Architects, 86, Week Street, Maidstone. . B. Cottew, Deal ... see see 1+ 942 Holloway ; sr os ++-41,885 0 0 

Weal) Burmowsur gasses @ 2c 47275 O 0 J. Farsons, »Dover ee Bo? J. and M. Patrick, Wandsworth 1,873 0 0 
G. F. Burr, Gravesend 6,156 14 8 J. Hayward and Son,* Deal 839 Brand, Pettit and Co., West 

J. W. Ellingham, Dartford 5,207 OL 0 S. H. Jefford, Walmer 829 Green Road, South Tottenham 1,870 0 d 
(Cox) Brosue. se -_ 5,260 0 0 E. Trevers, Deal ar A 800 G. Godson and Sons, Kilburn 1,840 0 0 
R. Corben and Co. 5,245 °o Oo . Accepted. ' McLaughlin and Harvey, Ltd. 

Barden and Head 5,240. 0 0 . East Kirkby (Notts.).—For branch stores, Dia- Brecknock Road a «s. 1,836 6 0 
H. Dixon, Smarden 5,210 10 Oo | mond Avenue. _Mr. W. H. Woods, Architect, High G. S. S. Williams and Sons, 

Kemp Bros., Rainham 5,173° 0 0 Street, Long Eaton. Quantities by the architect. Richmond Street, Thornhill 

H. E. Phillips, Gillingham 231 5) 030F 40. .O J. Beckett eee ee ree +4710 Square a 2 a ist) IsS20mrOnEe 
G. Baker and Son, Strood ... 5,043' 0 0 W. Bains vee tee ves +++ 706 J. Grover and Son, New North 

J. Wilford, Snodland Aso S,OLE, TO8 0 A. W. Hoole oo eee ves vee 675 Road mp sea we sat 1,829) Gomme 
Elmore and Son <c wi S015 = 0 ' Stubbings and Fell 670 Ge p: Roberts and Co, Highbury 1,816 0 o 
J. A. Davidson, West Malling 5,010 0 o | T. Auld ses +5. ar ses wee GAT McCormick and Sons, Northamp- 

G. Gates and Son, Frindsbur 4,998 o oO | J. Tate and Son,* Annesley, Wood- ¢ ton Street, Essex Road 1.688 o o 
Clarke and Epps 7 sf 45080) 2Om0 | house tee tee tee eee ++» 640 Stevens and Sons, Yonge Park 1,676 0 o 
C. E. Skinner, Chatham 4,946.0 0 J. Greenwood te tee tee « §=637 G. Neal, Tennyson Works, Wil- 

West Bros., Strood sx 45033 80 6 *Accepted. lesden Lane = a son a SO SU OMS 
J. Smith and Sons, Ltd., South | Heathfield (Sussex).—For erection of recreation J. Stewart,* 174, West Green 

~ Norwood xs one ++ 4,758 0 0 | hall, for Messrs. Reed and Ticehurst. Mr. Arthur Road, Tottenham 1307s ao 
G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd.* 4,750 0 o | H. Burtenshaw, P.A.S.L., Architect, 7, Bolton Road, 


Rest of Maidstone. 


Eastbourne. 


Architect’s (Education) estimate, £1,400. 
*Recommended for acceptance. 


® O’Connor be 8 ++» 2,177 
Accepted. F. G. Collins fa EE) Newtown (Montgomery).—For erection of the- 
; am T. Rich : 2,150 Carreghofa new -Council school, for the Mont~ 
Deal.—For alterations and additions to the paro- Siever ... Le 2.040 gomeryshire Education Authority. 
chial schools, Deal, for the school managers. Mr. | © Harmer® x Sy 1,787 W. Felton, Oswald Roady 
C. L. Crowther, Architect, Queen Street, Deal. | * Accepted. try on jis = ere 
J. He Forwalk, Ramsgate #0807923) £0 | Kingsdown, near Deal.—For erection of house at R. Turnbull, Lymore, Mont- 
W. W. Martin, Ramsgate "20 127025 BORO Kingsdown, for Mr. Will Owen. Mr. C. L. Crow- gomery st se ose 1.796 9 
G. Lewis and Sons, Dover 1,187 0 © | ther, Architect, Deal. E. Davies, Welshpool al TSS 6 0 
G. Browning, Canterbury T5164 0 | E. weavers ty a a z £788 Wall and’ Beckert, Lighynuet 
S. H. Jefford, Walmer 1,159 0. © J. Hayward and Son *e, te te eat a nech oe pp vim, 730. 9 
E. Bowles, Ashford 1,127 0 0 Siitecietord eWalnerw me sale ws 759 W. H. Thomas, Oswestry  ... 1,482 12 7 
H. Dixon, Smarden ae 1,123 11 0 G HoaDenneeand Saat ae ii 748 J. J. Meredith, Hafren’ Build- 
J. E. Hayward and Sor. 1.120 0 Oo Glee cue Ps rp ae, bh gesVardy Llanidiacs Te 
G, H. Denne and Son +» 1,079 0 0 Abed Resteore Dent I. Jones, Llanfechain -» 1,367 19 © 
W. Grigg, Dover ... oe s++ 1,079 e : * Accepted. W. Griffiths and Sons,* Elles- 
Parsons over F vee 033 8 8 ; 3 2 
iE papers ar es. ae eee oo London, S.W.—For erection of shops with flats iets: ay ay ++ 1,200 0 0 
Bo Trevers? E. i] » 896 0 « | above, upon site of 118, Draycott Avenue, and 119 ccepted. 
Yass 22 iors to 121, Walton Street, Fulham Road, S.W., for Mr. j rok d : ; 
14 H. E. Beddington. Messrs. Joseph and Smithem, Norwich.—Fox erection of factory, for Messrs. 
*Accepted. Architects, 83, Queen Street, E.C. Quantities by Brett and Sons, Ltd. Messrs. Morgan and Buck- 
Mr. Chas. W. Latter, 53, Doughty Street, W.C. ingham, Architects, 1, Upper King Street, Nor- 
Deal.—For erection of new Masonic Hall, Deal, Ashby and Horner ; a -s+ 52,508 wich. ; if : 
for the Freemasons. Mr. C. L. Crowther, Architect, Holloway ee 2,590 aaa one oe re oe4ag 
Deal. J. Carmichae 2,494 pa a = a =e «92535 
WH. Griggn.Doyers seen ener ee DOS F. G. Minter a ae 2,470 G. E. Hawes and Sons 25345 
W. W. Martin, Ramsgate 1 897 Higgs and Hill = er, 2.424 J. Youngs and Son 2,277 
S. H. Jefford, Walmer 1,689 C. W. Bovis: and Co.; Ltd. 2,399 Scarles Bros. 2,270 
G. Browning, Canterbury 1,687 Holliday and Greenwood 2,388 Le Melt Bare a Rec 2,175 
E. J. Bowles, Ashford 1,680 G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd. 2,337 eee ee 2,140 
BE. Trévers, Deal <=. a, 1,633 W. Lawrence SAA a 2,332 i anno we tee : 21a. 
G. Lewis and Sons, Dover 1.573 Je lenneand, Cosjeistd et 2,305 (All of Norwich.) 
J. Parsons, Dover e: 1,543 *Accepted. 


The KLEUNE Patent FIRE-RESISTING 


FLOORS, ROOFS, 


Reinforced Hollow Brick Construction. 
Unrivalled for Safety, Fire Resistance & Rapidity of Construction. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Offices: 133-136, Hizh Holkorn, W.C. 


“LIMPET ’’rprstrBOLTS @ WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS, 


“There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified wher’ 
iy iron sheeting is used.’"—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


*Accepted. 


etc. 


PRICE'S PATENT 


pecISTERED TRADE mp, 


Iron 
together. 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing tor 
joining (Corrugated 
Sheeting 


Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and 
make an absolutely watertight joint. They also retard the corrosive 
action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVEkKNMENT, THE 
LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF THE LARGEST MANUBAC- 
— TURING CONCERNS IN ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — 


Full particulars and samples from_the Managing Agents- 


WILLIAM JACKS & CO.,* unite" 


Agents for Scotland ; Frank G. Price & Co.52, Waterloo St., Glasgow: 
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The Middlesbrough | that the assessor, as a rule, will adjudicate | certainly think that the gentlemen who 


The Moral of Library Competition inci- 
Middlesbrough. dent has now apparently 
reached its close. It 

will be remembered that a large number 
of the unsuccessful competitors protested 
strongly against the awards, on the alleged 
ground that in two of the premiated de- 
signs the conditions had been violated, to 
the advantage of the winning designs and 
to the disadvantage of those in which the 
conditions were supposed to have been 
more punctiliously observed. Eighty- 
three of the unsuccessful competitors 
(about 200 sets of designs were sent in) 
having the courage of their own opinion, 
sought and obtained the opinion of coun- 
sel. Two eminent barristers were con- 
sulted, and both agree that there is no 
ground of action against either the Coun- 
cil or the assessor—particularly not 
against the assessor, between whom and 
the competitors there was no contract. The 
immunity of the assessor in such cases 
seems to us to be perfectly just. If an 
assessor were liable to be dragged into 
court by all the unsuccessful competitors 
who felt (as in such cases we are all apt 
to feel) that they had a just cause of com- 
plaint against him, the position of an 
assessor would become utterly untenable. 
An excellent object has been served in 
showing that, according to eminent 
counsel, the assessor has, under ordinary 
conditions, no legal liability towards the 
competitors. The assessor’s duty is “of a 
judicial or quasi-judicial character, and 
not one for breach of which an action 
would lie against the assessor.’? Less 
gratifying is the inference that the or- 
ganisers of a competition are almost 
equally free from liability to the competi- 
tors. The organisers, it would seem, can 
effectually shelter themselves behind their 
assessor, who, as we have seen, cannot be 
called to account. In ordinary cases, 
therefore, where authorities take the com- 
mon means of safe-guarding their own 
interests, the competitors who may feel 
that they have just cause of complaint are 
apparently destitute of all legal remedy 
or redress. As Mr. C. A. Russell has 
said, “the only effectual protection of the 
competitors is the competence and fairness 
of the assessor.’”’ Here we would repeat 
the perhaps unpalatable truism on which 
we have, in an earlier note on the Middles- 
brough competititon, laid some stress— 
namely, that competitions are not held for 
the benefit of the architects, but in order 
that the organisers may get the design 


that is thought to be most suitable for | 


their purpose; and they rely on the asses- 
‘sor to see that they get it. 


‘manner suggested. 


We imagine , 


in this spirit; and if the design that he 
thinks is on the whole the best happens 
to override in some particulars the condi- 
tions that have been laid down, he will 
not hesitate between the spirit and the 
letter. Hence it is difficult to agree en- 
tirely with the suggestion of the spokes- 
men of the Middlesbrough protesters as to 
“the necessity of the assessor drawing up 
the conditions himself when practicable, 
or, if he accept them, being bound to see 
that they are fully carried out.” As to 
the advisability of the assessor himself 
drawing up the conditions, we are not for 
the moment concerned to discuss a propo- 
sition that is perhaps not so simple as on 
the surface it may appear to be; and with 
regard to the contention that the assessor 
is bound to see that the conditions are 
“fully carried out,’? while we admit that 
such a course would greatly simplify the 
work of adjudication, and would be ex- 
tremely convenient for the competitors, 
we cannot help feeling that it would have 
a narrowing effect on both assessor and 
competitors, and would rather tend to 
destroy the raison d’étre of competitions. 
When, therefore, Mr. Russell, K.C., ob- 
serves that “Possibly it would be some 
protection to competitors if in all such 
cases it was made a definite instruction 
to the assessor that he was to treat as dis- 
qualified for a prize any design (however 
excellent in other respects) which did not 
fully comply with the conditions of the 
competition,’’ he seems to us to.encourage 
an illusory hope. The object of a com- 
petition is not to give prizes to architects, 
and it is simply inconceivable that a cor- 
poration will issue instructions to the as- 
sessor to disregard its own interests in the 
When any corpora- 
tion becomes so loftily altruistic as to say 
to the assessor, “Never mind about getting 
the best design; give the prizes to the men 
who toe the line,’”’ the millennium will be 
appreciably closer. We still think that 
the road to reform lies in the direction 
not of greater stringency, but of larger 
freedom. Certainly competitors should 
not be harassed with doubts as to whether 
or not they may venture to override an 
awkward condition. They should have a 
free hand as regards well-nigh everything 
but accommodation and cost ; and corpora- 
tions would save themselves, the assessor, 
and the competitors a world of trouble 
and annoyance if they made their condi- 
tions few, essential, and explicit, and left 
everything else to the skill and intelligence 
of the competitors, and the discretion of 
the assessor. This appears to us to be 
the real moral of Middlesbrough, and we 


have had‘the public spirit to obtain coun- 
sel’s opinion are to be congratulated on 
having placed competitions in a clearer 
light if not on a more satisfactory footing. 


Three . legal 


cases that 
Arbitration are summarised in the 
Clauses present. issue, are of 


more than -ordinary in- 
terest to contractors. In one, the Court 
of Appeal decided that certain words 
alleged by the Corporation of Barrow to 
constitute an arbitration clause, had no 
such force. Consequently, a former order 
by Lord Justice Buckley, based on the sup- 
position that the terms of contract made 
the defendant’s engineer sole arbitrator in 
the event of disputes, has been upset in 
the Court of Appeal, the Court holding 
that the clause in question gave the en- 
gineer administrative powers only, and not 
judicial powers. That is a minor point in 
favour of those who contend, as we have 
contended, that an architect or an 
engineer, or any other person who may be 
regarded as the agent of one of the parties, 
ought not to possess the right to act as 
sole arbitrator in a dispute arising between 
those parties. Such an arbitrator is placed 
in a most invidious position, and it is 
gratifying to find that, in the course of the 
action, Lord Justice: Vaughan Williams 
expressed the opinion that, if there was 
good reason, having regard to events that 
had occurred, to think that justice might 
not be done in an arbitration, the Court 
might, in the exercise of their discretion, 
override such a clause in a contract—an 
utterance that will do much to strengthen 
the position that contractors are taking 
with respect to this very important ques- 
tion of contractual referees. 


The second case raises 
the eternal question of 
extras, and the equally 
persistent problem of 
agency. In this case the contractor for the 
construction of a sewer found that actual 
physical conditions were different from 
those that had been anticipated, and that 
expensive deviations became necessary as 
the work proceeded. Some of these devia- 
tions were, it was contended, sanctioned 
by defendants’ agents, and here an import- 
ant point arises. “If,’’ said the Official 
Referee, “the work was in fact so changed 
as to be a different one, there would be the 
difficulty of implying a contract to pay for 
it, as the engineer had no authority to 
make such a contract for the defendant 
Council.” The engineer’s powers, it 
would therefore seem, may be freely 


Extras and 
Agency. 
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limited in favour of his employers, who 
may apparently disavow his agency almost 
whenever they think proper—when, for in- 
stance, he sanctions extras for which they 
do not wish to pay, or when they affect to 
regard him as a disinterested arbitrator 
between themselves. and the\ contractors. 
This is certainly consistent; but as cer- 
tainly it points to the necessity for some 
modification or re-adjustment of both the 
legal and the lay views of the relationship 
at present subsisting between the owner, 
the intermediary, and the contractor; for 
it is evident that under the present condi- 
tions the contractor incurs more than his 
fair share of the responsibility. The chief 
lesson to be drawn from the present case, 
however, seems to be that contractors 
should refuse to proceed with extensive 
extras until they get an authoritative order 
In writing. 


In the third case to which 
attention is drawn, em- 
ployers successfully re- 
sisted the claim of a dis- 
missed workman to be paid for the time 
during which he was kept waiting for his 
wages. He was given an hour’s notice at 
five o’clock in the morning, and he was 
not paid his wages until 10.45. He claimed 
3S. 11d. for the time. The county court 
judge had allowed his claim, but, on the 
appeal, Mr. Justice Darling held that the 
plaintiff was under no obligation to wait 
about for his money, and was no more en- 
titled to be paid for Waiting than any 
ordinary creditor—a tailor, for instance, 
or a barrister who was kept waiting for his 
fees—or, his lordship might have added, a 
builder who is kept waiting an outrageous 
length of time for what is due to him on a 
long-finished contract. It is just and 
necessary that wages should be promptly 
paid ; and employers have generally agreed 
to the demand that not one precious minute 
of the workman’s leisure shall be un- 
necessarily consumed in waiting for wages. 
This, however, is a humane or an eX- 
pedient concession to circumstances. The 
case under notice seems to illustrate a not 
very amiable characteristic of workmen, 
and a spirit that has a most discouraging 
and depressing effect on employers, who 
naturally feel hurt at the tendency to 
assume as a legal right the privileges that 
have been conceded as an act of grace, and 
to expect preferential treatment in both 


the making and the administration of the 
nation’s laws. 


Waiting 
for Wages. 


In a recent issue of 
a popular magazine, there 
is an illustrated descrip- 
tion of what is assumed to 
be an extraordinary freak on the part of 
a Colonial architect. Some of the windows, 
high up in a public building, are supposed 
to be shaped like the broad arrow, the 
decorative device that adorns the convict’s 
uniform, while over one of the openings 
is a moulding that is thought to bear a 
strong resemblance to “the hangman’s 
rope,’’ although it is perhaps only inferen- 
tially that specific brand of cordage. The 
explanation is that the building was erected 
by convict labour, and that the architect 
took advantage of his opportunity of 
‘ symbolising that fact. The resemblance 
to a broad arrow and to a rope is (as shown 
by the illustration in the magazine) in each 
case sufficiently strong to give colour to 
the story; which, nevertheless, is probably 
one of the happy inventions of “that in- 
genious merry gentleman Mr. Benjamin 
Trovato,’”’ who has elaborated for our en- 
tertainment and edification many another 


Freak 
Architecture. 


gaily eponymous legend, such as that of 


the apprentice’s column, whose transcen 
dent beauty-so incensed the master mason 
that, in a fit of jealous rage, he incon- 
tinently slew the clever but ill-fated youth ; 
or that less tragic but equally unveracious 
narrative of the vane resembling what the 
dictionary calls “a wingless insect, parasitic 
in man,’’ which was alleged to have been 
set up on the church steeple to typify the 
disgustingly mean treatment of the builder 
by parsimonious trustees; the vane being 
actually intended to represent, however, not 
the kind of “crawlin’ ferlie’’ which Burns 
saw on a lady’s bonnet in church, and 
which, with wretched taste, he immortalised 
in the paltriest of poems, but a majestic 
comet. [or either object, the scale was 
purely arbitrary. Frankly, we have no 
belhef whatever in the arrow and rope 
story. But it is good enough for the 
Marines—and the popular magazines. 


It is recorded, in the ac- 


permis eh count of our representa- 
Gothic.” tive’s interview with 
Messrs. Lanchester and 


Rickards, that one of the obzter dicta 
thrown out by the gentleman first named 
was that he did not favour the term “town 
planning.” He preferred the expression, 
“civic design.’’ If (which is highly im- 
probable) he has since happened to read 
in the newspapers an account of a recent 
instructive debate in the London Court of 
Common Council, he may see reason to 
revise his preference; “civic design,’ in 
the light of these proceedings, having as- 
sumed an aspect which he had _ possibly 
not foreseen. The Common Councillors 
were in uncommonly jocular mood, and 
some of their speeches were in the “ver- 
nacular Gothic’’ style. On a recommen- 
dation by the Lands Committee that three 
storeys should be added over the library 
corridor of the Guildhall, at an estimated 
cost of £3,800, Mr. Deputy Wallace moved 
the reference back. There ought, he 
thought, to be “a grand scheme of im- 
provement which would enable the old 
Guildhall to stand for the next five 
thousand years.’? Mr. Banister Fletcher 
imported a little real architectural interest 
into the discussion by stating that the 
Guildhall is virtually a modern building, 
as the late Sir Horace Jones, when archi- 
tect of the City, succeeded in producing, 
in the nineteenth century a fifteenth cen- 
tury building, and “Dance’s front repre- 
sented a page of the City’s history of 
which they were not proud.’”? Whereupon, 
“God bless my soul and body!’ piously 
ejaculated a worthy deputy, “you have 
only to inspect the pillars that have been 
scraped in the Guildhall to see traces of 
the Great Fire,” and he contended that 
the only new part of the great hall is the 
roof. Another gentleman said that the 
present front is “an architectural abor- 
tion;’? yet another deprecated the per- 
petuation of “bastard Gothic.’? The up- 
shot of the debate, however, was that the 
amendment was negatived. There was a 
hint at entire re-building. Would that it 
might speedily fructify! The City of 
London surely ought to possess a Guild- 
hall constructed on the best principles of 
civic design, and pure and dignified be- 
yond the cavilling of Common Council- 
men. 


It is announced in Rome that Professor 
Toramelle has discovered a prehistoric town 
in the centre of Barbagia (Sardinia), with 
streets, houses, and temples, and a surround- 
ing wall of Cyclopean proportions. Profes- 
sor Orsi and Professor Mackenzie of Edin- 
burgh have arrived at Sassari to investigate 
the discovery. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


The following letter has been published in. 
the “Yorkshire Observer’’ :— 

LEEDS CORPORATION WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 

Str,—The members of the Leeds Master 
Builders’ Association, who belong to dif- 
ferent political bodies and have every desire 
as a trade society to maintain strict political 
neutrality, take the liberty of trespassing on 
your courtesy to make one or two observa- 
tions on the various statements which have 
recently appeared with respect to the Works 
Department of the Leeds Corporation. 

The members desire to place on record. 
their appreciation of the additional oppor- 
tunities which have been afforded to private 
traders during the year of tendering for 
works which had been previously carried out. 


by the Works Department, and note with ~ 


satisfaction the increased volume of work 
which has been let to them. When com- 
parison of labour is being made one should 
bear in mind not only the workmen at present. 
directly engaged by the Corporation, but also 
have regard to the additional work carried. 
out by contract. So far as the members of 
this association are concerned the volume of 
Corporation work has increased very appre- 
ciably during the past year, with its incident. 
benefit to their employees and their de- 
pendents; while the ratepayers have also. 
derived substantial financial benefits by this 
policy. 

That this procedure is not detrimental to 
the workmen employed, either as regards 
wages or conditions of labour, is beyond 
question. One of the leading operative 
officials recently admitted that the Leeds 
Corporation were harder taskmasters than the 
private employers. Nothing further need be 
said on this point in the face of such testi-. 
mony. 

Many examples could be quoted as to the 
increased burden which has fallen on rates 
when municipalities have unduly trespassed 
on undertakings outside the recognised 
monopolies. The Bradford Corporation 
some years ago established a Team Labour 
Department, and notwithstanding the fact 
that it has prior claims for work on the other 
Corporation departments, it has been a 
charge on the rates since its inception, the 
loss last year being £1,556. © 

The association confidently assert that the 
policy recently pursued of giving private 


- traders an opportunity of tendering for Cor-- 


poration work is in the best interests of the 
workmen in particular, and of the ratepayers 
in general. It is gratifying to note that, 
while there are observations by both political 
parties on this subject, there appears to be 
no difference of opinion in regard to the wis- 
dom and expediency of the Corporation en- 
tering into direct competition with private 
traders for works which are usually carried 
out by them.—I am, etc., J. DAvipson, secre-- 
tary to the Leeds Master Builders’ Association. 


Mr. Arthur Marshall, the well-known 
Nottingh&m architect, and one of the fore-- 
most amateur photographers in the country, 
is shortly to hold an exhibition of his prints 
in London. 

* * * 

With reference to the article which ap- 
peared in our issue of October 27th, in re- 
spect of the Parklangley Estate, it is: 
pointed out that any impression that only 
one architect (viz., Mr. Reginald Fry) is de- 
signing houses for this estate would be 
erroneous. Mr. H. T. Bromley, A.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. Edgar Underwood, F.R.I.B.A., Messrs. 
Durrans and Groves, and others have de- 
signed houses which are in course of erec- 
tion on this estate. 

* * * 

A Builders’ Protection Society for Ports- 
mouth has been formed, in consequence of 
a feeling that the trade are being unduly 
harassed in their work by unnecessary re- 
strictions. We hope to find room in a future 
issue for further reference to this matter, 
which is obviously of more than local im- 
portance. 


<n a 
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PArchitects of thenDAg: 


VI. and VII.—Messrs, Lanchester 
and Rickards. 


Probably no English firm of architects has 
had a more brilliant career than that of 
Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards. Most 
architects blossom into practice with small 
beginnings, designing a house for an admir- 
ing relative, or taking over a small work 
from a considerate and over-worked prin- 
cipal. But Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards 
commenced with big works and have ad- 
hered to them ever since. And if, as a well- 
known architect has told us, it is only the 
big buildings that pay or are worth doing, 
the firm are to be congratulated no less upon 
their wisdom than upon their success. Their 
success in competitive work is a notable 
proof of the value of the competition system 
(besmirched and discredited as it often is 
by gross abuses) in discovering latent talent 
and enabling the younger men to come to 
their own. Had competitions been an un- 
known feature of the modern art of build- 
ing, it is probable that the firm would 
never have come into existence: Mr. Lan- 
chester might now be pursuing the quiet 
tenour ot an ordinary practice, and Mr. 
Rickards, if we are to share his own sup- 
position, might have been a painter. It is 
neither fulsome nor exaggerated praise to 
say that English architecture would have 
been a heavy loser in such case, for we have 
here one of the few firms who can graft on 
to the stock of English Renaissance a certain 
freshness of treatment and a desirable 
breadth of conception that we are now tar- 
dily endeavouring to learn from France via 
America. 

As is probably known to our readers, the 
firm was originally Lanchester, Stewart and 
Rickards, and it was under this style that 
the architectural world first learnt of the 
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rise of a new firm, who, by winning the 
Cardiff Town Hall Competition, showed 
that it was to be reckoned with in the 
future big works of the United Kingdom. 
To-day, this seems, perhaps, ancient history. 
We are so accustomed now to look out for 
their design in any big competition that it 
is difficult to remember that the firm is com- 
paratively young, and that its rise to emi- 
nence has been remarkably rapid. The un- 
timely death, in 1904, of Mr. James Stewart, 
the second partner, broke an association that 
began in early days as assistants, and the 
firm has since been continued by the sur- 
viving partners with whom our notes deal 
to-day 

Mr. Henry Vaughan Lanchester com- 
menced articles with his father in 1879, and 
later entered the office of Messrs. Eedle and 
Myers, whose work was largely concerned 
with the design of hotels and_ licensed 
premises. Later he worked in the office of 
Mr. T. W. Cutler, F.R.I.B.A., and with Mr. 
George C. Sherrin, F.R.I.B.A. At the latter 
office he met Mr. Stewart, and thus began 
the friendship which was later to blossom 
into a partnership. Subsequently, and prior 
to the commencement of this partnership, he 
started in private practice, and carried out 
a number of works, among them a house at 
Sydenham for Mr. L. Johnston; the 
laboratory of the Institute of Chemistry, 
and the Bovril Company’s warehouse and 
offices in Old Street, St. Luke’s. Mr. Lan- 
chester had a disting'uished career as a 
student, winning the Aldwinckle Studentship 
and the Owen Jones studentship at the 
R.I.B.A., in 1889-90. He was_ elected 
A.R.I.B.A. in 1889, and F.R.I.B.A. in 1906, 
has been a member of the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. since 1899, and is a member of the 
Competitions Committee of the Institute, and 
one of the hon. secretaries of its Town 
Planning Committee. 


Of recent years Mr. Lanchester has taken 


a keen interest in questions of town plan- 
ning, which he prefers to call by the more 
comprehensive and correct term of Civic De- 
sign, and in pursuance of this study he 
visited America in 1907 to see many of the 
large schemes of civic planning that were 
either proposed or were in actual progress in 
the big American cities. The exigencies of his 
practice give Mr. Lanchester few opportuni- 
ties to indulge his hobby for water-colour 
sketching—much to his regret; but he has 
always taken an active interest in the other 
arts, and has many artist friends. 


It is a characteristic of the firm that they 
have always endeavoured to place the work 
of embellishing their buildings in the hands 
of artists. The fine sculpture at the Cardiff 
Town Hall and Law Courts from the chisels 
of Messrs. Paul Montford, Albert Hodge, 
Henry Poole, D. McGill, H. C. Fehr, and 
others, comprises some of the best and most 
vigorous modern English work. And unlike so 
many of our modern buildings, these buildings 
have been designed for sculptural adorn-’ 
ment, and their sculpture has been designed 
for them. Such a happy result could only 
obtain where there was mutual appreciation 
and sympathy between the architects and 
their sculptors. A fine design by Mr. 
Charles Sims, A.R.A., for a painted ceiling 
to the staircase hall at Cardiff is another 
evidence of the firm’s desire to employ a 
daughter art; but unfortunately this has 
never been carried out, and a bequest for 
decoration at the Town Hall has unhappily 
been devoted to other purposes. 


Mr. Edwin Alfred Rickards, elected 
F.R.I.B.A. in 1906, summarised his early 
career in the words: “I never did any good 
till I met Lanchester,’ a tribute, more than 
once repeated, that bears testimony not only 
to his partner’s good teeling, but also to his 
discernment. Not being certain that such 
a condensed account would satisfy our 
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NOTABLE BUILDINGS 
IN GLOUCESTER.* 


By F. Dare Clapham, F.R.I.B.A. 


Gloucester. 

About four miles further on to the south- 
west is Gloucester, a city which has often 
figured in history; it was an important mili- 
tary station under the Romans, and surren- 
dered to the Saxons towards the end of the 
sixth century. Owing to its position on a 
navigable river, it has always been of some 
importance. 

In the time of William the Conqueror it 
was a favourite resort for his court, and 
several of the Norman Kings used to spend 
Christmas there. In 1087 the city was nearly 
destroyed during the contest between William 
II. and his brother Rupert. Later it was the 
scene of many conflicts between Henry III. 
and the Barons, owing to his having ap- 
pointed a foreigner as Constable of the 
Castle. It suffered from fire three times in 
the twelfth century, and again in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Parliaments were 
held there by Edward I., Richard Il., and 
Henry IV. In 1483 Richard III. came, to 
Gloucester after his coronation, and from 
here gave the order for the murder of” his 
two nephews. 

The city opposed the Royalist cause in the 
Parliamentary wars, and for this reason at 
the Restoration its walls were destroyed. 

The walls of the city were sft. to oft. thick, 
surrounded by a deep moat; there were four 
gates, north, south, east, and west, about 
1 mile apart, and where the four roads met 
in the centre of the town there was a High 
Cross, which was demolished in 1750. 

New Inn—Fifteenth Century. 

One of the most interesting buildings in 
the city is the New Inn, built at the end of 
the fifteenth century by John Twining to 
accommodate the number of pilgrims who 
flocked to the tomb of Edward II. The New 
Inn was probably so called because it was 
built on the foundation of an older one; it 
was formerly one of the possessions of the 
Abbey of St. Peter, and after the dissolution 
of the monasteries it was granted to the Dean 
and Chapter, in whose possession it re- 
mained until recently, and formed part of 
their income. It-is a picturesque, half-tim- 
ber-framed building, built round two court- 
yards and covers.a good deal of ground, 
being, without the stables, r7oft. long. The 
rooms all lead to open galleries running 
round the courtyards, approached by outside 
staircases to the different floors; the whole 
of the timber is chestnut, and parts of it 
are richly carved. There is a well-preserved 
angle-post at the corner of New Inn Lane, on 
which is some beautiful carving. There are 
two figures, both angels, holding scrolls bear- 
ing the words “Salve” to welcome the com- 
ing, and “‘Benedicti’” to speed the parting 
guest. The canopies above the figures are 
particularly good. 

Flemish Influence. 

In Westgate Street there is a house with 
an old front with good windows bearing 
traces of Flemish influence; a chimneypiece 
inside bears the date 1633, and is celebrated 
as the house which Colonel Massey made 
his headquarters in 1643, when the city was 
besieged by Charles I. Many of the houses 
contain good panelling and_ elaborately 
carved chimneypieces. 

In the house opposite the Corn Exchange, 
in Southgate Street, which has a carved and 
ornamented front, there is a handsomely 
carved chimneypiece, bearing the date 1650. 

The house where Robert Raikes (the foun- 
der of the Sunday schools) used to Jive is an 
interesting half-timber building with three 
gables. 

Gate Piers. 

There are several good examples of gate 
piers in the city, those standing in front of 
the Foresters’ Hall and another house in 
Westgate Street being most noticeable. There 
are numerous churches in Gloucester, but 
*Concluding part of the substance of a paper read 


to the Architectural Association on Friday, Octo- 
ber 2end. 


most of them are of a late date, having been 
erected on the site of earlier buildings. 


Gloucester Cathedral. 


At the end of the sixth century, on the 
site of the present cathedral, a monastery 
was first built which was destroyed by fire, 
as was also in 1058 the Benedictine one which 
superseded it. The foundation-stone of the 
present cathedral was laid in 1089, Abbot 
Serlo being in charge of the work. Twice at 
the beginning of the twelfth century the 
fabric suffered by fire, and it is probable 
that in one of these fires the original timber 
roof of the nave was destroyed. ‘This flat 
wooden roof was some 2oft. higher than the 
present vaulting, which was finished about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
columns of the nave show traces of fire, 
being much calcined. There were two more 
fires at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the south aisle of the nave was 
then built to save the south side from fall- 
ing. In the early part of the fifth century 
the reigning abbot destroyed the west front 
with its two towers, and is supposed to have 
added the south porch. In about the middle 
of the same century the central tower was 
demolished as far as the Norman piers, and 
the present beautiful tower was added, and 
the Lady Chapel was built towards the end 
of this same century. It was not, however, 
until the reign of Henry VIII. that the 
abbey was made a cathedral. The nave 
piers are just over 3oft. in height, being 
nearly twice the height of those at Norwich; 
they are about 2ift. in circumference and 
r2ft. 6in. apart. The present flooring of the 
nave is some t1oin. higher than the origina} 
pavement. Mr. Waller, who carried out the 
repairs of the cathedral in 1856, says that 
the whole of the nave was painted. It was 
at one time proposed by Kent to flute the 
columns, but happily the architect found 
out that they consisted of a stone casing filled 
in with rubble. We were fortunate enough 
to be shown over the cathedral by the super- 
intending architect, Mr. F. W. Waller, and 
the careful %in. scale plans which he had 
prepared of the various stages of the tower 
were of great interest. The tower at the 
roof level is 4oft. square and 22s5ft. high; it 
is carried by four Norman piers, which are 
loaded to the extent of 12 to 13 tons per foot 
super., a load which would make a district 
surveyor’s hair stand on end at the present 
day, for the totai weight of the tower is 
about 4,700 tons. The pierced corner pin- 
nacles, which weigh 25 tons each, are sup- 
ported at the inner angles by slight squinch 
arches, and probably with the idea of reduc- 
ing the weight of the topmost story, the wall- 
ing of the panels is only 8in. thick. | The 
cloisters were built during the latter half of 
the fourteenth century, and are probably un- 
surpassed in beauty by any in this country. 
The monks’ lavatory, which occupies four 
bays of the northern side of the quadrangle, 
is 47ft. long, and is in a fine state of preser- 
vation, even the waste water tank being dis- 
covered about twenty years ago. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
cathedral is the choir, which at first sight 
appears to be entirely Perpendicular work, 
but in reality this is only a thin casing to the 
original Norman work behind; this casing 
was put on during the fourteenth century, 
and is very cleverly contrived. In order also 
to make room for the splendid east window, 
which is 72ft. high and 38ft. wide, and some 
5ft. wider than the choir, the two end Nor- 
man piers of the apse were removed, as was 
also the eastern apsidal chapel, when the 
Lady Chapel was built; these alterations are 
made perfectly clear by an examination of 
the crypt, where the foundations of the 
original Norman work remain. 

On the north side of the choir is the tomb 
of Edward IT. 

It would take an entire evening to describe 
all the beauties of this splendid cathedral, 
which is probably so well known to all of us, 
and, therefore, these brief remarks must 
suffice to-night to deal with what is prob- 
ably one of the most interesting ecclesiastical 
buildings in this country. 


| 
| 
| 


This concludes the list of places visited on 
the fortieth excursion of the Architectural 
Association, an excursion rendered all the 
more enjoyable by being blessed with the 
only real summer weather we have had this 


year. 
Discussion. 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber proposed a vote of . 


thanks to Mr. Clapham, and observed that 
he (Mr. Dawber) was one of the members of 
the party that visited Cheltenham when that 
locality was chosen for the excursion fifteen 
years ago. The paper, he said, was one of 
the most delightful essays that had been 
heard in that room; and he hoped they 
would make it a rule to have such a des- 
criptive paper after every annual excur- 
sion. In past years it had been the custom 
to give a brief resume of the buildings to 
be visited; and this was particularly useful, 
as, owing to an anxiety to sketch the various 
examples of architecture, the other aspect 
was apt to be neglected. He thought that 
particulars might be worked up before the 
next excursion came round. He held Cam- 
den to be one of the most interesting towns 
in England, all the work there being of an 
exceptionally high character. During the 
seventeenth century two brothers—Michael 
and Baptist Hicks—had lived at Camden. 
They supplied the court with silks and 
satins, and also lent money to the courtiers. 
James I. being a somewhat impecunious 
monarch, it is believed that they also lent 
money to him; and Baptist became a knight, 
and afterwards a_ baronet. He built the 
almshouses, the Victoria House, the Market 
Hall; he re-roofed the chancel of the church, 
and carried out some other works at Cam- 
den. He also built himself a large house at 
Kensington, and that was how the Camden 
Hill of to-day derived its name. Unfortu- 
nately both houses had been burnt down. 
He thought that Mr. Clapham had struck 
the keynote when he said the architecture 
was remarkable for its simplicity and good 
proportion. When he had said that he had 
said everything. All the houses in the dis- 
trict bore a certain family resemblance, 
which showed how tradition had lasted. It 
was interesting to watch how the builders 
had taken up the Renaissance, introducing 
it into their doorways, their fireplaces, and 
their tombstones; but, once they had mas- 
tered the new class of work, they excelled 
to a surprising degree, and produced the 
most charming buildings with the same 
amount of character that had distinguished 
their earlier work. The work executed at 
the time of Queen Anne and the early 
Georges was both simple and picturesque. 
In conclusion, he thanked Mr. Clapham 
most heartily for his truly excellent and in- 
teresting paper. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he would like to thank 
the gentleman who had made the lantern 
slides from his photographs. - He had no 
idea that such excellent results could be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. J. Johnson supported the vote of 
thanks, and observed that, although he was 
a member of the party that had previously 
visited Cheltenham, he was afraid his 
memory would not carry over the time that 
had intervened. The A.A. excursions were 
always intensely interesting, and he hoped 
to be able to accompany them again at some 
future time. They presented valuable oppor- 
tunities for the making of sketches, and 
measured drawings. 

Mr. Flint Clarkson also supported the vote 
of thanks, and said that he would like to 
add his word of praise to the congratulations 
that Mr. Clapham’s paper justly merited. 
In regard to the stone slates, to which the 
lecturer had referred, he would be glad to 
know where they came from. Mr. Clapham 
had also mentioned a Benedictine Abbey at 
Winchcombe, for 300 monks. Surely that 
number was excessive, considering that St. 
Albans, a great abbey, had only 60. He 
believed that the only instance of the use 
of Camden stone in London was at Fulham, 
where it had been employed by Mr. lisa? 
Sedding. 


— 
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NEW LAW COURTS, CARDIFF: HALL TO ASSIZE COURTS. LANCHESTER AND RICKARDS, FF.R.I.B-A.. ARCHITECTS, 


The piers and special features of this hall 


are executed in Bath stone, the plaster and carved stone¥decoration being by Mr. Paul Montford. 
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Mr. C. E. Bateman having contributed a 
few remarks to the discussion, 

Mr. A. N. Prentice remarked that the type 
of architecture found at Camden was also 
largely to be found in Northamptonshire. 
This probably was accounted for by the 
seam of stone that ran from the Wash to the 
Severn. In the local quarries, a thin bed 
of surface rock had been found, and this was 
largely used for the paving of gardens and 
for similar purposes. It was curious to 
note the absence of damp courses in the great 
majority of Cotswold buildings. It would 
be interesting to know exactly when they 
were introduced. 

Mr. Henry Tanner, in summing up the 
discussion, observed that the paper was es- 
sentially non-controversial. He knew that 
Mr. Clapham had been expending a good 
deal of energy upon the preparation of the 
paper, but he had to admit that the result 
was even more surprising than he had an- 
ticipated. He thought that the lecture must 
act aS a persuasive to younger members to 
join the excursions. Mr. Clapham, he 
thought, would make an excellent recruiting 
officer. Mr. Dawber would be pleased to 
know that they had already decided to make 
a paper dealing with the annual excursion 
a standard feature. With much pleasure he 
put a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. F. Dare Clapham, in reply, said that 
Mr. Clarkson had certainly floored him with 
respect to the monks at Winchcombe. His 
only authority for the statement was that he 
had seen it several times in print. The 
stone slates, he believed, were obtained 
locally. In conclusion, he would like to say 
that the one thing which all the excursionists 
had in common was the enjoyment of the 
delightful architecture in the rural districts 
of England. 

Mr. Searles-Wood having offered to bear 
part of the expense which would be in- 
curred in the reproduction of some of the 
fine drawings that adorned the wall, for 
publication in the A.A. journal. Mr. Tanner 
formally accepted the kind offer. 


The new R.I.B.A. Kalendar, for 1909-10, 
has appeared, price half-a-crown, and is to 
be had from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, g, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square, W. 

Te ees 

The hospital extension at Norwich, of 
which the King laid the foundation stone on 
October 25th, has been designed by Mr. E. 
T. Boardman, who presented his Majesty 
with the silver trowel with which the cere- 
mony was performed. 


Ae ane | Uae 


A meeting of the Gloucestershire Architec- 
tural Association was held in Gloucester on 
Thursday evening, October 28th, the presi- 
den (Mr. H. W. Chatters) in the ~ chair. 
Others present included Messrs. W. B. 
Wood, E. J; 'Cullis, i. Malvern; sh Avebrver, 
J: G. Crisp; (GAP IMilnes, bso sine, eand 
T. Overbury (hon. secretary). A resolution 
in favour of the statutory registration of 
architects was proposed, which gave rise to 
an animated discussion. The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 


Ky ek oe 


As the result of deliberations by the execu- 
tive of the British Science Guild a corres- 
pondence took place between them and the 
London County Council, in which the guild 
drew attention to the anomalous manner 
adopted in London for the numbering of 
streets. The guild made certain suggestions, 
and as a result of the correspondence the 
County Council have now laid down the fol- 
lowing rules :—‘“‘St. Paul’s Cathedral is re- 
cognised as a central point ; and the number- 
ing of houses begins at the end or entrance 
of the street nearest to that building, except 
where a street leads from a main thorough- 
fare. Taking, therefore, the sides of a street 
as left and right (assuming that the back is 
towards St. Paul’s), the odd numbers will be 
assigned to the left-hand side, and the even 
numbers to the right-hand side.” 


CONTRACTORS G CORPORA- 
TIONS: IMPORTANT LEGAL 
DECISIONS. 


The following interesting cases were re- 
ported to the members of the Yorkshire 
Federation at their recent meeting :— 


William Kennedy, Ltd., v. Mayor and 
Corporation of Barrow-in-Furness. 

The recent decision of the Court of Appeal 
in William Kennedy, Ltd., v. Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Barrow-in-Furness, turned on the 
question: What is an arbitration clause? A 
contract was entered into for the construc- 
tion of a dam and intake, but defendants’ 
engineer, alleging that defect existed, refused 
a certificate of completion, and employed 
others to do certain works which he con- 
sidered necessary to remedy the alleged de- 
fects. Plaintiffs accordingly brought an action 
to recover £31,264, the balance alleged to be 
due under the contract. On the application 
of defendants, Lord Justice Buckley made 
an order staying the action under Section 4 
of the Arbitration Act, 1889, on the ground 
that the contract provided that defendants’ 
engineer should be sole arbitrator in the event 
of any disputes. In appealing against the 
order, plaintiffs contended that the matter was 
not one that should be referred to him, especi- 
ally as he would, in a sense, be the principal 
witness.—The Court, in unanimously allow- 
ing the appeal, held that the contract con- 
tained no such arbitration provision as was 
contended. In the opinion of Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams, the clause relied on was 
a provision giving the engineer only adminis- 
trative and not judical powers, and the words 
did not amount to a submission to arbitra- 
tion. That being so, there was no ground for 
invoking the provisions of Section 4 of the 
Arbitration Act. Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton added that the clause was a Care- 
fully drawn up agreement, in which there 
was not only an absence of any formal sub- 
mission to arbitration, but an express inten- 
tion of avoiding the use of an arbitration 
clause. The clause referred to matters which 
the engineer had to decide from day to day, 
as when work had been done improperly and 
should be done over again, whether the pro- 
per materials had been used, and matters of 
that kind. The engineer’s office was an ad- 
ministrative one. In matters of administra- 
tion his word was law, but his lordship did 
not think the clause was an arbitration one 
intended to put the engineer in the position 
of arbitrator and justifying them in depriving 
plaintiffs of their right of appealing to law. 


When the action came oon, however, 
defendants would retain all the rights 
they might otherwise have under the 
clause.—The Court refused an  appli- 


cation to stay the action to ailow the 
Corporation to consider the question of an 
appeal to the House of Lords on the point 
now decided against them. During the hear- 
ing, the point was raised whether, had the 
clause been held to be an arbitration clause, 
there would be any power to override it.— 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams expressed the 
opinion that if there was good reason, having 
regard to events which had occurred, to think 
that justice might not be done in an arbitra- 
tion, the Court might, in the exercise of their 
discretion, override such a clause ir a con- 
wract. 


Jackson v. Romford Rural District Council. 


The plaintiff was employed by the defend- 
ant to lay twelve-and-a-half miles of sewer 
across the Essex marshes at Degenham, and 
construct an outfall in connection therewith. 
The claim in the action was for £10,000, the 
value of this work. The contract price for 
the work was £17,600, and the plaintiff 
claimed on the construction of the contract 
and specification, and the drawings which 
were included in it, that he had contracted to 
build a sewer in a dry soil, and at a specified 
depth. and that it was not necessarily to be 
water-tight. It was subsequently found neces- 
sary to alter the original levels in many 


places, and the result of the sewer having to 


be laid at different depths was that instead 
of its being laid in a dry soil, it had to be 
laid in running silt or sand. There were also 
other deviations required in the quantities, 


and timbering had to be done in the exca-. 


vation. Two hundred and eight manholes 
were also specified for, but it was not speci- 
fied that they should be made in concrete, 
whereas 198 of them were, in fact, made in 
this material. The result of all this was that 
a fresh contract was entered into on August 
15th, 1905, under which further difficulties 
arose, and the defendants sought to make 
the plaintiff liable for the cost of works 
necessary to put things in order, and delays 
occurred by reason of the defendants being 
unable to obtain easements for the construc- 
tion of the sewer. After lengthy negotiations, 
the writ was issued, and the defandants ad- 
mitted £2,000 odd to be due to the plaintiff 
over and above what had been paid, subject 
to the satisfactory completion of the work and 
their counter-claim, but disputed the remain- 
der of the claim, amounting to £7,000.—Mr. 
Muir Mackenzie (Official Referee), in de- 
livering judgment, stated that the plaintiff’s 
first contention was that the work specified 
had, by the direction of the defendants’ 
engineer, been so completely altered that he 
was ordered to carry out, and did carry out, 
a work which was different in itself from the 
work indicated in the specification and quan- 
titles on which he based his tender, and had 
to be carried out in circumstances different 
from those which he reasonably expected to 
arise. A sewer laid at the contract depth 
would have been, if not in dry ground, in 
much less wet ground than he actually en- 
countered. He found, as a fact, that the 
depths from the surface at which the sewer 
was laid, were in places different from the 
depths specified, and that in itself necessi- 
tated a variation in the amount of excavation. 
There were also variations of route. Each 
party went on in ignorance of the soil, and 
knowing that these were contractors’ risks. 
The plaintiff went on sending in his account, 
and charging for extra work occasioned by 
changing circumstances, and never protested 
that he considered he was doing a different 
job, and no opportunity was given to the de- 
fendant Council to consider an altered 
position. He also found that there was no 
evidence from which he could infer that there 
was such a change of work that a contract 
to pay its value, day work and materials, 
could be implied. Any case of representa- 
tion was met by the case of ‘‘Thorn v. the 
Mayor, etc., of London,’ 1 App. Cas., .120, 
and therefore he decided that the plaintiff's 
claim on this basis,failed, and that it was 
sustainable only forthe contract price plus 
extras. If,the work was..in fact, so changed 
as to bea different one,,there would be the 
difficulty of implying a contract to pay for it, 
as the:engineer had no authority to make 
such.a contract for the defendant Council. 
The case of ‘Lawford ‘v. Billericay Union,” 
1993,-1 K.B., 7723 67.) |ePeea se wiouldamou 
quite meet this case,.as mere acceptance of 
extra work does not of itself involve a con- 
tract to pay for it, when the employer has 
specially guarded himself by limiting the 
authority of his agent. and stated in his 
contract the only conditions on which he 
will pay for work other than contract work. 
With regard to the defendants’ contention 
that the work was not completed, and that 
it was not done to the satisfaction of their 
engineer, the work had been done as the de- 
fendants’ representative on the spot had 
ordered it. He must therefore find that the 
plaintiff did complete the work in accord- 
ance with the specifications and sections as 
varied by the defendants’ orders, and there- 
fore the defence of non-completion failed. 
Then there was a technical difficulty with 
regard to the extra work, because by the con- 
tract the defendants were only liable for ex- 
tras ordered in writing by the surveyor or 
clerk of the defendant Council. These orders 
in writing were a condition precedent, and 
there were numerous cases which showed 
that where there was such a condition pre- 
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ENTRANCE DOORWAY, BOVRIL WAREHOUSE AND OFFICES. H. V. LANCHESTER, F.R.i,B.A., ARCHITECT, WITH ASSISTANCE 
FROM E. A. RICKARDS, F.R.1I.B.A. 


This doorway, which has been much admired, is on the Old Street facade™of the building, wkich is faced with deep red slazed trick and Portland 
stone dressings, and cast-iron panels between the windows on the second and third flcors. 
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cedent, and it was not waived, no liability 
for extras to the specified work arose. Where 
the certificate was final and given, the em- 
ployer could not dispute liability for sums 
certified to be due on the ground that the cer- 
tificate included extra work for which no 
written order had been given. The defend- 
ants pleaded there was no final certificate, 
and therefore it became the referee’s duty to 
decide on the question of-extras. Of these 
certain must be allowed the plaintiff, and 
others disallowed ; and amongst the latter the 
large claim for repairs, as the plaintiff should 
have got a definite arrangement with regard 
to them. He must grant judgment for the 
plaintiff for £3,400 damages, and as the 
plaintiff had succeeded on one issue, but 
failed on two, and ‘‘set-off’’ of costs was in- 
convenient, he would allow the plaintiff 
three-quarters of the costs. 


Mr. Maurice E. Webb, elder son of Sit 
Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., F.R.I.B.A., was 
married at St. Mary’s Abbots, Kensington, 
on Thursday last to Miss Dorothea Margaret 
Besant, elder daughter of Mr. Edgar Besant. 

* * * 


Mr. McKenna, in answer to a question in 
the House of Commons by Major Anstruther- 
Gray, stated that 573 men are now employed 
at Rosyth, and that in March next this num- 
ber will probably be increased to about 
2,000. 

SE SES Oe: 

“Quantities and the Quantity Surveyor 
from an Architect’s Point of View” is the 
title of a paper to be read by Mr. William 
Woodward, F.R.1.B.A., Rasels, cates meeting 
of the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Wednesday, 
November roth, at 8 p.m. 


ct * & 


At a special general meeting held on Octo- 
ber 26th, at the Builders’ Institute, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C., Mr. Leonard Horner, 
president, in the chair, an election for two 
eligible candidates to be placed on the pen- 
sion list took place, with the result that Mrs. 
Cocks polled 915 votes and Mr. Robinson 
733 votes, and both were elected. The addi- 
tion of the two new pensioners brings the 
number of those receiving (in the cases of 
widows)) £24 per annum and (that of aged 
clerks) £30 per annum respectively to 31, a 
large total, for whom the hardworking presi- 
dent and committee have to get donors and 
subscribers to provide funds. At the close 
of the election the committee voted £2 each 
to the unsuccessful candidates as temporary 
relief on account of the expenses incurred by 
them in canvassing for votes. A very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Leonard Horner was 
proposed and carried. The secretary is Mr. 
John Austin, and the offices are at 21, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. 


Coming Events. 


Friday, November 5th. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, Caxton Hall, West- 
minster.—Dr, David Somerville, on ‘‘The 
Chemistry and Bacteriology of Sewage Puri- 
fication,’” 7.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, November 9th. 


BRITISH MusEuM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher, 


F.R.I.B.A., on “Greek Architecture,” 4.30 
p.m. 


INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Mr. A. J. Martin, M.Inst.C.E., on “Scaveng- 
ing and Disposal of Refuse” (Students’ Lec- 
Lure); 7 pm: 

Wednesday, November 10th. 

QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION, at 
Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. Mr. William Woodward, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1.,-0on “Quantities and the 
Quantity Surveyor from an Architect’s Point 
of View,” 8 p.m. ; 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
Mr. R. Weir Schultz, on 
Theoretical Training.” 


ARCHITECTS.— 
“Practical and 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit sor conditions given where known. 


DATS oF 
OBLIVERY. © 


Nov. 24. 


COMPRTITION 


GARDEN CITY PLAN, BURY, 
LANCS. In connection with the 
forthcoming exhibition of cottage 
designs in the Bury Art Gallery, the 
Bury Housing and Town-planning 
Association offer three prizes for a 
des gn tor laying outa garden city 
suburb within the confines of the 
Borough of Bury. First prize £5; 
second prize £3; third prize £1 10s. 
Designs should be sent to Mr. H. 
Townend, Curator, Art, Gallery. 
Bury, Lancashire. 

HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,100, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas. Plan of the site and copy of 

| the conditions may be obtained from 

J. Jubb, Clerk to the Council, Town 

Hall, Herne Bay. Deposit: one 


guinea. 

TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY 

SCHOOL, WORKINGTON. ‘The 
Cumberland Education Committee 
invite architects to submit sketch 
plans with outline specification and 

| estimate for a technical and second- 

| ary school in the Borough of Work- 

ington, Cumberland, for about 300 

pupils of both sexes. Further par- 

ticulars and conditions upon which 
plans will be received may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope and the payment 
of adeposit of one guinea. Deposit 
returned if all papers sent are re- 
turned within seven days. C. Cour- 
tetlay Hodgson, Secretary, The 
| Courts, Cariisle. 

PUBLIC PARK PLAN, BANGOR 

(COUNTY DOWN.) The 7 ULD:; 
| Counc:) offer a premium of £30 for 

| the best scheme for laying out a 

public park, twenty acres in extent. 

?remium to include all expenses of 

successtul competitor whose designs 

| become the property of the Council. 

Schemes to J. Middleton, Town 

Clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, County 

Down. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 

Headingly. Leeds. Architects prac- 

tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 

| mit competitive designs for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
| C.B., R-A, F.R.1.B-A., has been ap- 
pointed Assessor. Copies of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
tions, a plan of each floor of the 
educational blocks and of the hostel 
blocks, also an estate plan, showing 

a suggestion for grouping the 

various buildings may be obtained 

from James Graham, Secretary for 

Education, Education Department, 

Leeds. Designs to be delivered not 

ae than 12 o’clock noon. Deposit: 

| 52 2s. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 

new National Museum at Cardiff, 

Three premiums are offered of 

£200, £150, and £100, for second, 

| third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 

R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet 

A-R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 

F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 

and plans of the site will be supplied 

to competitors on payment of a fee 
of +2 2s., returnable if all papers are 
| returned within l4days. Inquiries to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hovle. Director of the Museums. 
City Hal), Cardiff. 


Nov. 30. 


Nov. 30. 


Deca. 


Dec. 18 


Jan, 31 
1910. 


Warrington Elementary School Competition 


Members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects are requested not to take part in 
the above competitiou.—By order of the 
Council, Ian MacAlister, secretary. 


Middlesbrough Library. 


Messrs. Hoskins and Brown, Kitching and 
Lee, and W. H. Bourne, have favoured us 
with copies of counsel’s opinion, which, act- 
ing on behalf of eighty-three of the competi- 
tors, they have obtained with regard to this 


competition. The counsel consulted were 
Mr: C. A.’ Rusgell,*:KiC,, ands Mr. *G5 BS 
Brackenbury. Mr. Russell says: “In. order 


to establish a cause of action, the unsuccess- 
ful competitors must show that there is an 
undertaking by the committee either (1) that 
only such designs as complied with the ‘In- 
structions’ should be submitted to the asses- 
sor; or (2) that the assessor in making his 
award would disregard all designs which did 
not comply with the Instructions; or 
that the assessor would correctly decide the 
question whether a design did or did not 
comply with the Instructions, I am of 
opinion that no such undertaking can be de- 
rived from the advertisement or Instruc- 
tions.” He is therefore of opinion that the 
unsuccessful competitors have no right of 
action against the Council or committee. 
With regard to the assessor, Mr. Russell is of 
opinion that as there was no contract be- 
tween him and the competitors, there is no 
cause of action against him. Mr. Russell 
believes that there might be a remote possi- 
bility of having the award set aside if the 
case could be brought under the Arbitra- 
tion Act, although he thinks this course 
would be difficult, and that in all such cases 
“the only effectual protection of the ‘compe- 
titors is the competence and fairness of the 
assessor.” Mr. C. E. Brackenbury is also of 
opinion that the unsuccessful competing 
architects have no cause of action. He lays 
stress on the proviso that “the judgment of 
the assessor was to be final,’’ and on the 
expressed opinion of the assessor that in his 
judgment the authors of the successful plans 
had complied with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the conditions. Counsel, examin- 
ing in some detail the grounds of complaint, 
seems disposed to agree with the assessor’s 
view, and does not find “any sufficient evi- 
dence to support the unsuccessful. competi- 
tors’ view that ‘the award was given to a 
design which did not comply with the con- 
ditions as laid down by the Council,’ or that 
there was any ‘wholesale violation’ or ‘direct 
contradiction’ of the conditions.’ He thinks 
it unfortunate that any question of verbal 
construction or legal interpretation of in- 
structions should have arisen, but that this 
was perhaps unavoidable. 


International Architectural Competition. 


Together with the general regulations for 
the 1911 International. Art Exhibition at 
Rome, the special regulations for the Inter- 
national Architecture Competition have been 
published in the © principal European 
languages. This competition is open only 
to foreign States, to whom the choice of the 
architects and of the models of buildings is 
exclusively reserved. Its purpose, as well 
as that of the National Competition, re- 
served to Italian architects and builders, is 
to mark the progress that has been made 
during the past thirty years in the design and 
decoration of dwellings. Three prizes, of 
150,000, 100,000, and 50,000 lire each, are to 
be awarded. An International commission 
of judges, named, partly by the competing 
States and partly by the presidency of the 
committee, will award the prizes. Foreign 
States who intend taking part to the com- 
petition will have to forward a formal de- 
claration to the Presidency of the Committee © 
before December 1sth, 1909. The allotment 
of the areas will take place on December 
31st. All communications concerning the 
International Architecture Competition 
should be addressed to Presidenza del Comi- 
tato per le Feste Commemorative del 1911, 


Sezione Belle-Arti, Piazza Venezia hii KE 
Rome, 


In the House of Commons on October 
25th, when the House resumed the considera- 
tion of the Land Bill in Committee, an 
amendment to Clause 35 (exemption of land 
held by local authorities), was moved by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who explained that it 
had been designed for the protection of gar- 
den cities. It provided for the exemption of 
“any body corporate recognised by the 
Treasury as working for public utility, and 
not dividing any profit to its members other 
than a limited rate of interest approved by 
the Treasury in each case.”? The amendment 
was negatived without a division, 
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PLAN OF DESIGN SUBMITTED IN THE GENEVA MEMORIAL COMPETITION, BY LANCHESTER AND RICKARDS, FF.R1.B.A.. ARCHITECTS. 


This may be taken as an example of civic design in which Mr. Lanchester is specially interested. 
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ARCHITECTS OF THE DAY—VI. 


Sketched from 


. if 
_ Exeineer, Wednesday, November 3, tgog. 


| MR. EDWIN ALFRED RICKARDS, F.R.I.B.A. 


SSRS. LANCHESTER AND RICKARDS. 
Special Artist, 
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The seventy-fifth session—1909-1910— was 
opened on Monday evening, when Mr. 
Ernest George delivered his Presidential ad- 
dress as follows :— 

We meet to-night at the opening of the 
seventy-fifth session of our Royal Institute, 
and it has been the custom on such first 
nights for the President to make his oration, 
and you listened with courteous patience a 
year ago to my expression of sentiments and 
views about architecture and the concerns of 
our Calling. My words to-night shall be 
few, for, happily, we have a more distinct 
interest in gathering here, perhaps over- 
crowding our room. Our numbers and our 
needs have outgrown the accommodation. It 
is a satisfaction to be able to state that after 
a few months we shall be suitably housed, 
spreading into the adjoining galleries that 
we have long coveted and in which will be 
our lecture theatre. This library will no 
longer be deranged for sessional meetings. 
The pictures, our precious possessions, which 
are now skied and which are deteriorating 
in the upper region of exhausted air, will 
be hung in a becoming light, doing justice to 
their distinguished painters and to our past 
presidents. Our collection will shortly be 
made richer by the fine portrait of our late 
president from the hands of Mr. Cope. We 
shall be able to receive our guests with com- 
fort and propriety without the present 
struggle for tea and toast. Also we shall have 
room for the exhibition, under our own roof, 
of the studentship drawings and of other col- 
lections that may be desirable from time to 
time. 

In our art we do not make history so 
rapidly that there is a new story to be told 
each year. Progress, I believe, is steadily 
making—the result of sound training in our 
schools and of a truer appreciation among 
ourselves of the principles of building and 
design. There is a growing desire for 
breadth and largeness of treatment rather 
than for pretty detail and the trivialities 
that once interested architects and _ their 
public. 

We must report l’Art Nouveau as already 
in a moribund state, and happily we have 
not been startled by a later invention. We 
are seldom asked now why architects do not 
originate a style. Those who have followed 
the history of the art know that each style, 
seeming distinct, has been the result of 
growth, changes coming by degrees, some- 
times by assimilation of foreign forms, as 
well as in variations of detail at the hands 
of the cunning craftsman, who yet held to the 
traditions in which he moved. 

Such changes have at times been acceler- 
ated, as when the influence of the revived 
Greek and Roman art spread through 
northern Europe, and men of genius made 
new melodies on the old chords. Yet the 
giants of those days did not claim to have 
invented styles. To meet constantly chang- 
ing requirements and to accept new methods 
of building, evolving new modes of treat- 
ment, will give vitality to modern work which 
must not resuscitate old models. I give 
my humble opinion that the average work 
of architects now is better than it was even 
several years back, one advantage being 
that there is less diversity and a more gen- 
eral acceptance of a common style. ‘There 
is the desire to fall into line rather than for 
strong self-assertion. Forty years ago, if we 
had a street frontage to deal with, a first 
thought was ‘Shall it be Gothic or Classic?” 
Now the feeling is that it should harmonise 
with its surroundings ; better than the latter 
if possible, but not with a clash or discord. 

For the carrying out of our work we have 
in this country admirable builders, and I am 
glad to state my experience in this matter. 
We have also the British workman, who is 
often spoken of slightingly, and perhaps with 
justice when known only through the dema- 
gogues who are too often his mouthpiece. 
We have craftsmen and workmen equal to 
the best. For these to have any indepen- 
dence and strength it was found necessary 
to combine and form Unions, and these have 


been helpful in preserving the men’s rights. 
We have, however, to lament the short- 
sighted policy of these Unions in suppressing 
the individuality and self-reliance of the man. 
The intelligent mechanic, with skill and 
energy, must receive no higher wage than 
the wastrel; he must not work an hour 
longer, nor must he do more work in the 
hour. He is robbed of all ambition and of 
the possibility of improving his status. Our 
politicians on both sides of the House avoid 
this home truth, and discuss other ways of 
making our workers compete with skilled and 
industrious toilers in other countries. They 
do not say that the law the man makes for 
himself stultifies him and excludes him from 
the labour market. These artificial condi- 
tions of labour have also made the housing 
of the working man almost impossibly costly. 

The future of our art is in the hands of 
the young men now in our offices, or in the 
good schools where a training is given much 
more thorough than could be had a genera- 
tion ago. We are able to take stock of these 
future architects annually at the gathering of 
students’ drawings in competition for our 
medals and prizes. The work shown last 
winter perhaps exceeded in quantity the pro- 
duct of previous years. 

An effort is being made to give direction to 
the studies of those who go out with our 
awards, so that time may be spent to the 
best advantage among the great examples; 
precious time has sometimes been wasted in 
miscellaneous and objectless sketching for 
want of a defined purpose in travel. 

One of the aims that we have before us is 
the founding of a British Architectural School 
of Rome, the presentation to which would be 
our highest academic prize, and I am glad 
to say that this scheme has ceased to be in 
the clouds. Time and thought have been 
given to the subject, and much information 
gathered. A special committee has strug- 
gled with the problem, and our able friend 
Mr. John Simpson has drawn up a practical 
working basis for our consideration. 

It has further been proposed by Sir Brum- 
well Thomas that we should have a “Diploma 
School’’—a school where architectural study 
would be carried further than in the ordinary 
course of training or apprenticeship, and on 
men from this higher grade our “Prix de 
Rome” would be conferred; this would be 
equivalent to a prize Fellowship, giving 
leisure for higher culture. 

It has but lately been realised how impor- 
tant is the study of civic design and town 
planning. It does not fall to cur lot in the 
old country to scheme new cities on noble 
lines. We have, nevertheless, most of us 
seen familiar places change their aspect by 
degrees, often with lamentable result. There 
is now a general desire that new quarters 
of the town and new streets shall not come 
haphazard and by accident, but shall be the 
result of forethought, and part of a compre- 
hensive plan with consideration of possible 
future needs. Architectural effect is to be 
studied as well as convenience and economy. 

These matters have been till now left to 
surveyors and engineers. The study of such 
important problems will in future be brought 
before our architectural students, and, by 


the generosity of Mr. Lever, the Liverpool. 


University is the first to enjoy a professional 
chair for this special study. 

A group of able men among our Institute 
members form a Committee for the study 
and elucidation of this subject, and we have 
had the advantage of addresses here and of 
essays in our Journal and elsewhere, giving 
the results of their research. This Commit- 
tee is also considering the proposal to or- 
ganise a Conference of those interested in 
the work of Town Planning. 

We are glad to realise that something has 
been done to reform suburban life from its 
monotonous environment. ‘Port Sunlight” 
perhaps was the earliest effort to supersede 
the usual rows of machine-made workmen’s 
dwellings by groups of cottages with char- 
acter and individuality, these having their 
outlook on a garden or green instead of al- 
ways on the street. 

The Garden Suburb at Golder’s Green, 


Hampstead, is another happy growth on - 


somewhat similar lines. It has been laid 
out with skill and judgment, the several 
roads or vistas taking advantage of any 
points of interest in the view. Ugly ‘‘backs’’ 
are avoided, the cottages being made seemly 
all round. There are dwellings for work- 
men, also accommodation suited to clerks, 
while there are larger houses for those of 
larger means. The desire has been to avoid 
an unrelieved and dreary aggregation of one 
class. 

Another oasis, in a district with no natural 
attraction, is formed by a gathering of sub- 
urban villas, built by Mr. Willett, to the 
north of Regent’s Park. These are by 
various architects, and they are happily 
grouped in relation one to another; instead 
of fences their forecourts or front gardens 
are enclosed by neatly clipped yew hedges, 
outside which is a well-shorn grass margin 
to the road, and this is not harmed by traffic 
or the passer-by. Looking from these houses 
or at them the aspect is pleasant with an air 
of the country and of Kate Greenaway; we 
wish every success to such speculative build- 
ing. 

We have seen changes come, mostly for 
the better, in our own great city, while prob- 
ably greater alterations must follow. Let us 
prepare for these. , 

Between the City and Southwark is to a 
new “St. Paul’s Bridge.’’ This is a matter 
of vital interest, and we trust that with col- 
lective wisdom and good judgment we may 
have a fine architectural feature, with well 
studied approaches. Is there any reason 
why a Thames bridge built now should have 
less dignity and propriety than London 


Bridge and Waterloo Bridge? Is there not . 


a shoddy and commercial appearance about 
most of the later attempts to span the river 
—a lack of monumental fitness? The bridges 
of a great city are the features that most im- 
press the mind and remain on the memory. 

While speaking of the City I would refer 
to the Guildhall, with its record reaching 
back to the days of Henry IV. The inter- 
esting crypt and the masonry of the walls re- 
main, but generations of pottering have left 
little else. Even the late front by Dance has 
been mutilated. To meet modern wants 
great changes and rearrangements are to be 
made shortly, and we trust the best advice 
and the best possible scheme will be se- 
cured for this work. There is also a minor 
project for building kitchens, etc., now, to 
the disfigurement of the building, without 
reference to the future scheme. We would 
beg the Corporaticn to defer this work until 
they have decided on a comprehensive plan. 
Such halls are of national—I might say inter- 


national—interest considering their wide hos- 


pitality. Some of my friends here will re- 
member how the Burgomaster of Vienna last 
year, at the Architectural Congress, feasted 
a thousand of us in the Great Hall of the 
Rathaus. 

In England we get fewer opportunities for 
architecture on a grand scale than is afforded 
in other countries. 
neighbours a provincial railway station is 
made an occasion for an _ architectural 


feature ; with us we demand only a restricted ° 


amount of accommodation and of conveni- 
ence. The work of a post office is carried on 
perhaps in half of a grocer’s shop, while in 
a French town the Bureau de Postes would 
house its officials in a structure with some 
magnificence. 

Just now interest is taken in a scheme for 
a Playhouse as a fitting memorial to our 
great dramatist. I hope this may be realised 
on a dignified scale. 

It is strange that while music and musi- 
cians have encouraging support here we can- 
not have an Opera House adequate to our 
important city. It is not in us to emulate 
Paris with its Place de l’Opera, where archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters have enjoyed 
a free hand. Here the State is not expected 
to help in embellishments of the capital. 
Great demands are made upon her just now, 
but the desire is rather that she should take 
a grandmotherly interest in our private and 
domestic affairs. 


(Continued on page xxi.) 
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DEPTFORD TOWN HALL. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE FACADE. 


The fagade is built of Portland stone, and the sculpture is appropriately connected with shipping with which Deptford is connected. 
Henry Poole are those of Admirals Drake, Blake, Nelson and a contemporary officer 
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The central bay sculpture is by Mr. Albert Hodge, 


Meant URAL ENGI NEER. 


LANCHESTER AND _ RICKARDS, 


Bedford Lemere & Co. 
ARCHITECTS. 
The four figures by Mr. 


Photo: 
FF.R.I.B.A., 


They have accessories in the shape of ships of corresponding periods 


Proposed New Works. 


ABERDEEN.—Plans to an_ estimated 
value of £8,500 have been passed. These 
include eleven new cottages in Clifton Road, 
four dwelling-houses in Richmondhill Road, 
a timber store in Ashvale Place, and altera- 
tions and additions to Seabank House. 

ACTON.—Acton Council has given in- 
structions to its clerk to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of a number of acres of land at North 
Acton upon which to erect workmen’s dwell- 
ings on the garden suburb style. It is pro- 
posed to erect for the present 200 houses 
either in pairs or in threes, 15 to every acre 
of land. The houses will have five rooms 
and bath room, and let at from 6s. 6d. to 
8s. 6d. per week inclusive. Councillor J. 
Shillaker, the promoter of the scheme, said 
that houses could be erected for £400 the 
pair, including architect’s fees. These would 
have gardens from 6oft. to rooft. in length. 

DERBY.—The application of the County 
Council for sanction to borrow £8,oo0 for 
the purposes of purchasing certain property 
opposite the existing offices to be utilised in 
the extension of the present limited accom- 


modation, has been the subject of a L.G. 
Board enquiry. The cost of the buildings is 
estimated at £12,000. 

EDINBURGH.—The proposed re-building 
of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College on a 
new site at the east end of the Meadows has 
been considerably assisted by the formal de- 
cision of the Scottish Education Department 
to recognise the College as a central institu- 
tion under the Education Act of 1908, and 
to provide up to £25,000 a sum equal to th 
amount raised locally, towards the cost of the 
new building. The College, which is the 
oldest of its kind in Scotland, is more largely 
endowed in respect to its Chairs than any 
veterinary institution in the kingdom. The 
site is estimated to cost £8,750, and the new 
buildings £41,250. 

ESHER. —The King has forwarded a dona- 
tion of £50 towards a fund being raised for 
repairs to the eet of the old parish church 
of St. George’s, Esher. The cost of carrying 
out the necessary repairs to the church for 
its \preservation will be about £300. 

FALKIRK.—The Dean of. Guild Court 
have granted warrants for the erection cf a 
large new skating rink, to be built in Hope 
Street at a cost of between £3,000 and 


£4,000, a public-house in High Street, and 
villa residences and cottages in various parts 
of the town. 

FIFE.—Owing to the great development 
of the Fife coalfields, the erection of larger 
offices for the Fife and Kinross Miners’ 
Association has become imperative. The 
plans, which were before Dunfermline Dean 
of Guild Court recently show a two-storey 
building. The ground floor is to be occu- 
pied as officials’ offices, cloakrooms, etc., 
while on the upper floor are to be situated a 
boardroom capable of accommodating over 
1oo delegates, and waiting-room. 

LANGLEY MILL.—A permanent church 
in place of the present corrugated iron build- 
is shortly to be erected. A site, valued 

thousand pounds sterling, had been 
given, by the Butterley Company—the site 
facing the Erewash Hotel. Plans for the 
proposed new stone church have been sub- 


ing, 
at a 


mitted (and accepted) by Mr. Sydney 
Brocklesby, of Wimbledon. The estimated 
cost of the new church is between £4,006 


and £5,000. 

RENFREW.—During the five weeks end- 
ing October 11. plans for the erection of the 
following buildings had been lodged :—Villa 
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in Woodend Road, Newlands; double villa 
in Church Road, Giffnock ; terrace of 16 cot- 
tages in proposed new street on Braidbar 
Estate, Giffnock ; terrace of eight cottages in 
Mossgeil Road, Newlands; four double villas 
in proposed new street at Giffnock ; addi 
tions to the Johnstone and District Cottage 
Hospital, Elderslie, for the hospital trustees ; 
double cottage at corner of Beith Road and 
Newton Avenue, Elderslie ; four tenements in 
proposed new streets on Braidbar Estate, 
Giffnock ; double villa in proposed new street 
on Eastwood Mains Estate; double villa in 
Southbrae Drive, Jordanhill; two-storey 
tenement at Brig o’ Lea, Neilston ; addition 
to house at Staneley Reservoir, Paisley ; and 
villa in proposed new street off Busby Road, 
Clarkson. The valuation of the linings has 
been estimated at £35,860, as compared with 
£16,050 for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

: SCULCOATES.—Pluns have been passed 
for additions to a house at North Ferriby, 
for the Trinity House, at Westella, at Fer- 
riby, and at The Hall, Kirkella. Plans have 
also been passed for four houses at Willerby, 
two houses at Ferriby, and a stable and cow- 
house at Sutton. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—A L.G. Board en- 
quiry with respect to an application by the 
Town Council for sanction to borrow £700 
for the extension of the market yard, has 
been held. The proposed loan is the esti- 
mated sum required for the acquisition of 
five cottages in Welch Street, their partial 
demolition, and the conversion of the site 
for the purpose of extending the yard of the 
borough market, and for improving the means 
of access to it. The inspector was also asked 
to consider an application to the Board for 
sanction to borrow £300 for a proposed fur- 
ther improvement of London Road. 

WATFORD.—tThe following plans, among 
others, have been approved by the Urban 
Council: Five houses, Field Road, for Mr. 
H. W. Grover; house, The Avenue, Nascot 
Estate, for Mr. J. R. Cuthbertson; house, 
Oxhey Avenue, for Mr. A. E. Taylor; de- 
tached house, Eastbury Road, for Messrs. 
Clark Bros.; new skating rink, Clarendon 
Road, for the Skating Rink Company, sub- 
ject to conditions ; new front and colonnade, 
Palace Theatre, for the Watford Theatre 
Company, subject to conditions. 


e 
Federation News. 
SHEFFIELD ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: T. Smith. 

The monthly meeting of Sheffield Associa- 
tion was held on October 14th, when there 
was a good attendance of members. The 
president, Mr. W. W. Mears, was in the chair. 

The correspondence included a letter from 
the Yorkshire Federation covering a copy of 
the amended general rules agreed between 
the National Federation and the N.A.M. and 
N.A.O.P., requesting the Association to con- 
fer with the N.A.M,P. with the object of ap- 
pointing the representation. The matter was 
left over till next meeting, it being desired 
to confer with other local associations in the 
meantime. Other letters included a request 
from the Treasurer of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion for further subscriptions, and also con- 
tributions to the National Reserve Fund. 
With respect to the former it was pointed 
out that for the current year the Sheffield 
Association had already paid £40 on account, 
and would probably make a further remit- 
tance next month. With respect to the 
National Reserve Fund, the secretary was in- 
structed to enquire how this was apportioned 
amongst the various associations in the Fed- 
eration, and specially to ascertain what was 
the proportion allocated to Sheffield, which 
had previously contributed £50. The secre- 
tary was also to ascertain what amounts 
respectively had been. allocated and con- 
tributed by other associations in the Federa- 
tion since the inception ‘of the scheme. 

The motion in the name of Mr. Forsdike 
that a uniform rate of profit of 2d. per hour 
on wages of tradesmen, and 114d. per hour 


on labourers be paid, led to a somewhat 
animated discussion. Mr. Forsdike voiced 
the opinion of the majority in holding that 
the rate of profit proposed was fair and 
reasonable.—Mr. Powell spoke against the 
resolution. 

Mr. Roper seconded the _ resolution.— 
Messrs, Brown and Ardern pointed to exist- 
ing difficulties, but Mr. Belton took the oppo- 
site view. 

Mr. Biggin thought the proposal reason- 
able.—Mr. Boot did not see any difficulty.— 
The President pointed out that the resolution 
could do no harm, and it would at any rate 
establish a standard which would be recog- 
nised in court if need be. Mr. Moore leaned 
a little to the opinion of Mr. Powell, but Mr. 
Forsdike, having pointed out that he was 
willing to have his motion considered ‘“non- 
committal,’ the president put the resolution, 
which was supported by Mr. Unwin, and 
carried.—A further resolution moved by Mr. 
Boot, and seconded by Mr. Unwin, instructed 
the committee to prepare a list of the various 
trades to be sent to the architects. 

The Secretary, in presenting to the meet- 
ing a rough printer’s proof of the new Calen- 
dar for 1910, remarked that the Shefheld 
Association had acquired the reputation of 
being one of the most progressive associa- 
tions not only in the North, but throughout 
the country, and they wanted to retain the 
reputation. To this end the calendar was 
proposed to be sent out in embryo to such 
persons and firms as existing members re- 
turned on the forms, which would be sent 
out containing on one side a reference to the 
inter-trading rule, and on the other provision 
for the names, addresses and businesses of 
persons with whom they were trading. The 
return would be quite anonymous, so that 
the forms when filled up would not divulge 
the name of the firm which made it. It was 
an advantage for the name of a merchant firm 
to be given by several members. 

A report was given of the meeting of the 
Trades’ Committee held the previous evening, 
when Mr. A. J. Forsdike presided, and there 
were also present Messrs. W. W. Mears 
(president), J. Biggin, J. D. Cook, W. Long: 
den, T. Roper, G. E. Powell, Jas. Wilkinson, 
T. Eshelby, T. H. Gray, Chas. Boot, and G. 
W. Forsdike. The General Union of Car- 
penters and Joiners were represented by 
Messrs. J. H. Blincow and F. H. Kent, and 
Manchester Order of Bricklayers, Messrs. H. 
A. Stone and T. Kelly. The Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, Messrs. 
T. Wood, F. W. Lindley and W. Lane, and 
London Order of Bricklayers by Messrs. J. H. 
Parker, J. L. Evans and G. Emerson. The 
meeting arose out of previous meetings held 
March sth and June 2nd, which had been 
called to discuss the advisability of the aboli- 
tion of walking time. The Association had 
been compelled to give six months’ notice on 
the 1st September to abolish the walking time 
rule, and, at the same time, they had given 
notice for reduction of wages %4d. per hour, 
and the alteration of any other rule which 
might be necessary or advisable. To this 
both the Joiners’ and Bricklayers’ Societies 
had replied with counter-notices demanding : 
(x) Increase of wages %d. per hour ; (2) return 
to old limit of 114 miles from Parish Church 
for walking time, employer to pay tram or 
train fares beyond that distance, and rule to 
apply to men set on the job as well as men 
sent from contractor’s place of business ; (3) 
increase in wages for joiners’ overtime which 
would alter present rate of rod. per hour for 
frst 2 hours to time and quarter, or 114d. 
and present rate of 1s. per hour after first 
2 hours for first five days of week to time 
and half or us. 1%d. per hour, and 
first and second two ‘hours after 
one o’clock on Saturdays from rod. and 1s. 
respectively, and afterwards double time, to 
time and half or 1s. 14%4d. from 1 to 5 on 
Saturdays; (4) one hour’s notice to be given 
to or by bricklayers on leaving, full wages 
due to be paid at expiration of such notice ; 
(5) the alteration of any other rule to bring 
the rules into conformity with the suggestions 
enumerated. 


Mr. Forsdike opened the meeting, and sug- 
gested that the secretary should read the 
reports of the previous meetings, and any 
correspondence thereon. 

The Secretary, having read the reports and 
letters, suggested that the operatives should 
explain the position taken up in their counter- 
notice. 

Mr. F. W. Lindley said the chairman had 
inferred that this question could have been 
proceeded with under the rules of the Con- 
ciliation Board, which rules, he held, did not 
affect in any way the working rules of the 
operatives. The Chairman said that that 
was his impression, and forthwith Mr. Lind- 
ley said they had a right to claim 6 months’ 
notice for alteration of rules. In reply, the 
Secretary read rule 1 of the Conciliation 
Board, which stated definitely that the Con- 
ciliation Board were competent to deal with 
all questions or disputes, and “rules” were 
there specifically mentioned. On a strict in- 
terpretation of rules, he therefore held that 
the employers or operatives had a perfect 
right to refer the matter to the Conciliation 
Board after the lapse of time prescribed in 
rule 2, though the fact that they had already 
discussed the matter for more than 6 months, 
and had now given a further six months’ 
notice was ample evidence that they had no 
wish to do so. 

Mr. Stone thought they might agree with 
much of what the secretary had said, but he 
held that the rules of the Conciliation Board 
were not a substitute for the working rules, 
and only became operative when a dispute 
took place, i.e., until the 6 months’ notice 
had expired. Up till then it was a matter 
of friendly discussion. 

The Secretary, in reply, said the matter 
rested on the misinterpretation Mr. Stone 
placed on the word ‘‘dispute,”’ which, in its 
ordinary meaning, meant nothing more or 
less than a discussion in which there waz 
divergence of opinion. The error was made 
that a dispute implied tha* there was ‘‘bad 
blood,’ which was a signification which the 
word in itself did not bear. There was no 
denying the fact that a dispute commenced 
the moment two parties failed to agree, and a 
dispute therefore commenced with the issue 
of a notice unless the issuing party knew 
that the matter would be fully accepted with- 
out question by the other side. The matter, 
however, was, in the present instance, trivial, 
and did not affect them, and could usefully 
be allowed to drop. 

Mr. Stone, speaking on the main issue, re- 
ferred to conditions in 1877, when wages were 
od. and walking boundary 1 mile from Parish 
Church, and there were no trams. Now the 
boundaries were 2% miles, with wages 9%4., 
and car fares cost 2s. per week. If they were 
to go back to the wages of 1877, it was 
logical they should go back to the easier con- 
ditions then prevailing, with “smoking 
time.” etc. 

Mr. Wood, while not wishing to say any- 
thing in favour of walking time, could not 
recall a large city where overtime was paid 
to joiners on such a paltry scale. In asking 
to be put on same basis as bricklayers— 
time and quarter for first two hours and 
time and half after—he thought it would be 
conceded that their claim was reasonable. 

Mr. Stone, in support of advance of wages 
of bricklayers, quoted the tod. rate prevail- 
ing in Lancashire, but the chairman held that 
the comparison was unfair, and that Mr. 
Stone should confine himself to Yorkshire. 

Mr. Lane said the walking time they cal- 
culated was equivalent to %d. per hour, and 
as the masters had said many times that 
wages were low enough he thought their 
claim was fair. Other towns were getting a 
rise of wages, and if the matter went to the 
Conciliation Board, he thought they would 
succeed. 

Mr. Wood said they wanted it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that a man commencing 
in the middle of the week, and working over- 
time, should be paid overtime rate. 

Mr. Evans said that with regard to one 
hour’s notice to bricklayers, there was prob- 
ably nothing to discuss, as the employers had 
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already said they would agree to it. The 
Chairman, in reply, said they were now start- 
ing afresh; but in reply to the question 
direct from Mr. Evans, said that he had no 
Teason to suppose that the Association wished 
to withdraw. They asked for 3s. per week 
lodging money on jobs over 4 miles from 
Parish Church, and return fare once a fort- 
night, and an increase of 14d. per hour. 
Would the employers give them 14d. per hour 
increase if they gave up walking time? 

The Chairman, replying on the whole posi- 
tion, said that they were all agreed at that 
end of the table that this was no time for 
Taising wages. The fact that they had put a 
reduction of wages in their notice was en- 
tirely the operatives’ fault. They had fought 
against it tooth and nail. He would like 
them to say what proportion of men re- 
ceived walking time, as he thought they took 
a most extravagant view of it. It was not 
true that in abolishing walking time they 
were attempting to reduce wages 2s. per week. 
The wages would remain precisely as they 
were, the only difference being that men 
would get up and work ro, 15 or 20 minutes 
More instead of being paid for this time in 
walking or waiting for others to come up, a 
matter which caused them an enormous 
amount of trouble, not in contract, but job- 
bing work, in which the proprietor reckoned 
up how many hours he was paying for, which 


Were not worked. They were not asking for 
scmething which did not obtain in other 
large towns, and in cases where walking 
time was paid there was a provision that it 
did not apply to men set on on the job. At 
Sheffield, they knew that the rule had not 
been carried out, and what they wanted was 
a rule to which they could adhere. He did 
not think walking time affected ro per cent. 
of the workmen, perhaps not 5 per cent. 

Messrs. Lane, Wood, and Stone pressed 
their previous points. 

Mr. Biggin endorsed the remarks of the 
chairman, and proceeded to mention towns 
where walking time was not allowed. What, 
however, concerned them the most was the 
right to compete on equal terms with outside 
contractors by setting men on on the job 
without walking time being demanded, and 
that did not reduce wages one iota. 

Mr. Boot said men did not live in the 
centre of the town, as they used to do, and 
many times lived in the suburbs where the 
work was situate. He knew an instance 
where men paid 4d. aday train fare to a job 
not outside the boundary, but in such cases, 
rule or no rule, the matter received con- 
siderate notice by the firms who sent the 
men. The burning question was to find men 
more employment and increase of wages, and 
stringent and unfair conditions which in- 
creased the cost of work would not do it. In 
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asking for abolition of walking time, they 
were not wishing ‘to take anything away, but 
in the main to regularize existing conditions. 

Mr. Wilkinson held that the operatives 
were going directly against their own inter- 
ests. They had not to consider the indi- 
vidual interest of one side or the other, but 
how they could jointly face existing circum- 
stances, otherwise they would both go to the 
workhouse together. 

The discussion went on in desultory 
fashion for nearly three hours, the operatives’ 
representatives claiming a paradox: in the 
statement that the employers held that the 
walking time was a matter affecting few work- 
men, while making so great a difference in 
the aggregate, while they held that what the 
employers gained the operatives lost, but in 
this contention they did not take into ac- 
count the jobs which were altogether lost to 
local contractors, who lost the profit and the 
workmen the wages except they worked for 
outside contractors (as they sometimes did) 
under conditions they refused to concede to 
the local contractors. 

Mr. Wilkinson spoke of a job taken by an 
outside builder who was able to quote some 
#300 less than any builder round that table, 
and then proceeded to mention a job on 
which his firm was engaged at the moment 
which was quoted for on the perfectly honest 
ground that walking time was not operative, 
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and the result of their paying the men per 
week extra was that they would lose £137. 
It was pointed out that Mr. Wilkinson was 
in this instance recognising walking time in 
a trade in which it was not operative, but 
Mr. Wilkinson said he refused to take advan- 
tage of a workman and act partially, and he 
consequently gave the same allowance to 
stonemasons who were not entitled to it, and 
to the poor labourer, who was in a, similar 
position, and had no local Trade Society to 
protect his interests. 

The operatives’ representatives said they 
could not go back to their respective societies 
with nothing to offer in lieu of walking time. 
Mr. Evans suggested that the walking boun- 
dary should remain as it was, and that Is. 
per week extra be paid to all men working 
beyond 214 miles’ radius, such advance to 
apply to Society men only. The Chairman 
replied that they could not recognise that, 
and, in further reply to Mr. Evans, they 
could not recognise it without the 
reservation as to Society men. In 
reply to Mr. Lindley, he thought it was a 
most extreme and extravagant thing to ask 
for walking time to apply, and all men to 
start at the same time. It meant that the 
operatives wished to be paid for doing 
nothing. 

Eventually the meeting broke up with a 
suggestion from Mr. Stone, which has been 
subsequently confirmed by letter, “That 1s. 
per week shall be allowed for car fares to 
all men working on jobs over 2% miles’ 
radius up to 4 miles, men to be on the job 
at the usual starting time; wages to remain 
as at present.’’ This position the Chairman 
promised to place. before the Association, 
but it still leaves the other matters unsettled. 
At the meeting of the Association it was de- 
cided that the whole matter should be con- 
sidered in committee, and presented as a re- 
port to next meeting. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PLAS- 
TERERS. 
Secretary: Geo. Soall. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the 
above association took place at the Moseley 
Hotel, Piccadilly, Manchester, on Thursday, 
October 21st, the president, Mr. T. Lindley, 
in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting, and apologies received, having been 
read and accepted, the representatives of 
this association upon the Executive Council 
of the Confederated Associations of Master 
Plasterers, Plumbers, and Slaters, made 
their report upon the recommendation of 
that body, and that a general meeting of the 
whole of its members should be held at a 
suitable date, to consider matters that are of 
interest to the members in their position oi 
sub-contractors, such as payments, single 
tendering, etc., etc., and that a resolution 
from this association be’ submitted to the 
meeting. 

It was decided to hold the annual general 
meeting at Leeds. 

(For further Federation News, see page xxi.) 
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Law Case. 


Waiting for Wages. 

In the King’s Bench Division, before Mr. 
Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Bucknill, 
the case of Harper v. Linthorpe Dinsdale 
Smelting Company (Ltd.) raised a novel 
point. 

The case was an appeal by the defendants 
from the decision of the County Court Judge 
sitting at Middlesbrough. Plaintiff, with 
other men, had been employed as a brick- 
layer by the defendants. He was working 
on night shift, and on January 27 last he 
was given notice at 5 o’clock in the morning 
that his employment would end at 6 o’clock. 
Upon the termination of his employment a 
sum of £s 4s. 8d. was due to plaintiff, and 
at 6 o’clock he went to the office of the de- 
fendants to receive the amount to which he 
was entitled. There was no one there to pay 
him at the time, and he was eventually kept 
waiting until 10.45, when he received his 
money. He brought an action against the 
defendants claiming 3s. 11d. for loss of time 
owing to the defendants’ delay in paying the 
wages due to him. Evidence was given be- 
fore the County Court Judge that it was 
usual to pay the workmen’s wages at the 
expiration of the hour’s notice given to them, 
so that there might be no delay in applying 
for another job. The County Court Judge 
gave judgement for the plaintiff for the 
amount claimed, upon the ground that it 
was unreasonable to expect him to wait for 
some hours for his money after being dis- 
missed at an hour’s notice. The defendants, 
as stated, appealed.—-Mr. Hedley, on their 
behalf, contended that the decision of the 
Judge was wrong. Even supposing that the 
plaintiff had a legal.right to payment at 
once and a claim for damages if he was not 
paid immediately, the case* of “Tetley v. 
Waniless??>(L-R., 2 Ex.,, 257) showed) that a 
payment in satisfaction and discharge of a 
debt was a payment in satisfaction and dis- 
charge of the nominal damages to which the 
creditor might be entitled for the detention 
of the money due to him. Further, in the 
present case, there was no evidence of a 
custom by which the plaintiff might be en- 
titled to receive the amount, or of any con- 
tract, express or implied, entitling him to it. 
—Mr. Lowenthal, for the plaintiff, contended 
that the fact that the plaintiff was told to 
wait for his money was sufficient to enable 
the Judge to imply a contract that he should 
be paid for the time occupied in so waiting. 
—The Court allowed the appeal, and Mr. 
Justice Darling, in giving judgment, said 
that there was nothing to show that the 
moment the plaintiff left off work he was 
not entitled to go away. He had ceased 
to be the defendants’ bricklayer. They were 
no longer bound to provide him with work, 
and he was not bound to stay with them. 
He was entitled to have his money at once, 
but it was not ready for him, so that if he 
wanted to take the money away with him he 
would be nbliged to wait. There was no 
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doubt at all that a creditor was not ordin- 
arily entitled to damages because there was 
a delay in paying a debt due to him, but 
the law. provided in some cases that a credi- 
tor should be entitled to interest on his 
debt, and in other cases he might be en- 
titled to nominal damages for being kept 
Waiting. But 1c was also a rule of law, laid 
down by Mr. Justice Maule in “Beaumont 
v. Greathead” (2 C.B., at p. 499), and recog- 
nised and approved in “Tetley v. Wanless,” 
that if a creditor accepted payment of his 
debt before action, such payment was a pay- 
ment of the debt, and the nominal damages 
as well, and thereafter there could be no 
claim for damages. The plaintiff here had 
accepted the money due to him, and there- 
fore if he had ever had any sort of right to 
nominal damages he had sacrificed it by 
taking the money before he brought his 
action. It was suggested on behalf of the 
plaintiff that there was a custom in such a 
case as the present that if a man was kept 
waiting for his money he was.entitled to be 
paid for so doing. That was a custom which 
did not apply to other people to whom money 
was due. It did not apply to a tailor, for 
instance, or to a barrister who was kept 
waiting for his fees. Mr. Lowenthal: had 
frankly admitted that there was no real evi- 
dence of such a custom in the present case. 
Upon what then did he rely? He, (Mr. 
Lowenthal) contended that there was evi- 
dence irom which it might be implied: that 
the men were to be paid for waiting, although 
it was contrary to the general law, and there 
was no custom to that effect. He (Mr. Jus- 
tice Darling) saw no evidence to support that 
contention. It was said that the plaintiff 
was bound to wait until the money was paid 
to him, but there was no evidence to show 
that he was not free to go away.. He, could 
have come back for his money later, or have 
sent for it. For his own purposes the 
plaintiff waited for his money, and he was 
no more entitled to be paid for waiting, on 
the evidence before them, than any ordinary 
creditor who had to wait for his money. 
He was of opinion that there was no eyi- 
dence upon which the County Court Judge 
could found his judgment that there was an 
implied contract by the master to pay the 
plaintiff for waiting for his wages, and the 
appeal must be allowed.—Mr. Justice Buck- 
nill delivered judgment to the same effect. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Owing to the very large number of voluntary 
contributions submitted to the Editor, it has been 
found desirable to make the following regula- 
tions :— 

1.—Intending contributors are advised to send a 
preliminary letter before forwarding articles and 
illustrations. The non-receipt of a reply within one 
week is to be taken as a polite negative. MSS. 
and drawings in all cases should be accompanied 
by sufficient stamps to cover return postage. 

2.—The Editor declines to take any responsibility 
for the safety or return of contributions sub- 
mitted, although every. care will be taken where 
these regulations are complied with. 

3.-Each MS. ard illustration should bear the 
name and address of the owner or sender. 
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of Staffordshire Tiles, double the For Bangor Slates. Greater mechanical and 
nibs and about one-third of tensile strength. Non-Conducting. 
te eae enduring Non-Combustible. Impervious 


Prompt Delivery. to sun, heat, frost and 


rain. Wind, dust 


and weather 


Speedy fixing. roofing material and 


No breakages. 


workmanship, 


Architects, Engineers & Surveyors 


are respectfully recommended to specify te 
29, 28, 
ahs REGISTERED TRADE 
Mincing Lane, EK ’ ERNT : ea ti MARK LANE, 
E.C. LONDON, E.C. 
Branch : Branch: 
33, VICTORIA ST., Guaranteed and manufactured under Hatschek’s 33, VICTORIA ST., 
BRISTOL, Original Specification and to decline all BRISTOL. 


substitutes. No other roofing tile 


is “FE TERNIT.” (Regd.) 


Architects, 
Engineers 


GUARANTEED : 


Tensile strength, 5,781 Ibs. 
Crushing force, 8,281 Ibs. 


Per Square Inch and always increasing 
with age. 


Immunity from repairs. bs 


HOSPITALS, INFIRMARIES, SCHOOLS, &c. REQUIRE 


MANCHESTER STOVES, GRATES, & VENTILATORS, 


van ¥| EI. SHORLAND & BRO... DRAKE STREET WORKS, MANCHESTER. 
BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SoutHamrtow Burpincs, HicH Hoiszorn, W.C, 


PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts. 


UTTERS RANES for 
eee rankes ROS., ONTRACTORS 


ALMANACK with fll particulars, POST rEEE WATERLOO STREET, GLASGOW. 
Ge 


and Surveyors are 
earnestly warned not to con- 
found ‘Eternit’ Tiles with so-called 
Asbestos Slates varying in quality, thick- 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND FOR TENDERS 
FOR 
FIXING. 


ness and colour, advertised under fancy brands. 


‘Eternit” “endures not for an age, but for all time.” 


« RAVENSCROFT, Secretary 


" ‘LIMPET” xr BOLTS ®@, WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


**There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron bo hgh is used,.’"—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


PRICE'S PATENT Qe GISTERED TRADE apy 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing tor 
joining Corrugated 
Iron Sheeting 
together. 


That een cap pte may toch they adfut theres 1 the orugaton 74 ull particulars and samples from the Managing Agents 
action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, WI LLIAM JACKS & CO 5, East India Avenue, 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY Ce Oy ERENT eg LONDON, E,C, 
N WAYS AND MANY OF THE : ‘ 
eA TTURING CONCERNS IN ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — Agents for Scotland : Frank G. Price & Co.53, Waterico St.. Gilacorw r 
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Publisher’ s INGcoen 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND CousT!s4 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. J UBLISH- 
Inc—6, Great New Street. Fetter Lane, F.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London." 


Telephones: AbDVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
CounTING House—817, Gerrard, PUBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—TuHeE Bui_pErRs’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 


follows :— . Ryd. 

At all newsagents and bookstalis - - 8 8 

By post in the United Kingdom - - 10 10 

By Postto Canada - - - - - - - 13 0 

By post elsewhere abroad - - = tet 7 4 
The Index (with Title Page) for Sach half-yearly 


volume is supplied free on application (to the 
Publisher. 
Subscribers can have 
complete with Index, 
cost of 3/6 each. 
Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 
Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 
Situations Wanted. 


their volumes bound 
in cloth cases, at a 


4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. oe 
Each additional line = 
Three insertions* : - . 3s. ek 


*This includes 6 weeks gener Employ ment Register. 


Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 


The above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 

CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Iasued by the same Publishers— 
Price ls. Monthly— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


Edited by Mervyn E. MAcARTNEY, B-A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular featurés ‘*The Practical 
¥xemplar of Architecture,’’ with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


Tenders. 


Addressed poesteards, on which lists ef temders 
may be stated, will be sent free on application 
te the Manager, Buwpeas’ Journa, Cazten House, 
Westminster. 

Infermation from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended fer publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannet be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyer for the werk. 


Bath.—For heating work at 33, Westgate Street, 
Bath, for the Bath Chronicle Co., Ltd. Mr. Mow- 
bray A. Green, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Bath. 


@,. N. Haden and Sons Trowbridge Hrs 

Sydenham and Sons, Bath a Acme TIS 

R. Kendall and Sons, Bath ... ms 1T2 

F. J. Blackmore,* Bath... is LO, 
*Accepted. 


Bath.—For alterations at 4 and 5, Quiet Street, 
Bath, for Messrs. Walker and Ling. Mr. C. Bryan 


Oliver, Architect, Bath. 
J. Foster, Bath Ee 55 -- 4499 
Hayward and Wocrter, Bath Pen nes 
F. J- Blackmore, Bath ... “EE ser 400) 
Long and Sons, Bath wie ies tee 4100 
Chancellor and Sons* as Be ou, 400 
*Accepted 


Birmingham.—For new laundry at the Birmingham 
Workhouse, for the Guardians. Messrs. W. H. 


Ward, Architects, Paradise Street, sf aoa am. 
J. Atkinsoa 44,250 
G. Robinson = 43240 
E. Bates 4,160 
W. Payne 4,083 
Wevand se) WeDDina ss. 4,040 
J. Webb, Staffordshire 3,989 
T. Elvins, Staffordshire 2,940 
W. H. Gibbs 3,900 
R. Fenwick, Ltd. 3,883 
F. Smith Les 3,870 
J. Barnsley and Sons Be vee 935866 
SE. powitt, |. SF SRK 
R. Harris and Sons, Staffordshire 3,705 
J. Bower and Sons 3,947 
W. Sapcote and Sons my mee Oras 
W. Bishop... bss ie ae AaY ame aE YT) 
H. Taylor as 7 35 
G. Webb and Son, ‘Staffordshire... 3,722 
J. Dallow and Sons, Staffordshire ... 3,676 
E. Crowder* eed os eh: 3,447 

Rest of Birmingham. 


*Accepted. 


Bletchingley, near Redhill.—For erection of a new 
dining hall, etc., at the Workhouse, Bletchingley, 
near Redhill, for the Guardians of Godstone Union. 
Mr. Geo. E. Crowter, Surveyor, Godstone. 


H. Nott, Whyteleafe sis cAls20S ea at 
F. and G. Foster, Norwood June- 

tion wee Cr seat on 
W. Payne, Lingfield os nee 2,299) 12-0 
C. Cooper, Warlingham 1,204 ° 
Risby and Mitchell, Caterham 

Valley ; As) Dy OSE OEO 
Ke Gorham, Whyteleafe 1,160 0 0 
G. E. Everett, C: oydon ae Lyr5 Oe soe 
R. Wallis, jun., Merstham  .,. 1,154" oF 0 
S. Jeal. Reigate 2... ese «= | I,¥25) 07 Oo 
T. E. Dines, Lingfield ... 54 0,230 Lee 
O. G. Stanford, Lingfield ... 1,084 10 7 
J. J. Pirg Merstham ... ccs) pT OSAO, OO 
J. Quittenton, Warlingham ... 1,076 0 o 
G. Martin, Redhill e 5. 27084) Oo 
J. Smith and Sons, South Nor- 

wood veel il OGIO no, 


A. G. Wright, Purley... 
F. W. Honour,*, Warlingham 


“ 
oie) 
Dw 
o°o 
oo 
o° 


*Accepted. 


Blyth (Northumberland).—For the making of the 
following sitreets, viz., Ridley Avenue, Plessy 
Avenue, Hedley Avenue, and Hunter Avenue, in- 
cluding the sewerage of the same, for the Blyth 
Urban District Council. Mr. Robert Grieves, Sur- 
veyor. 

Ridley Avenue. 


J. W. Henderson 3.425342 13 <¥ 
J. McLaren, Gosforth 2,340 952 
G. E. Simpson 2,267 16 0 
J. Robson 2,229 0 8 
Jee Coxon,” Seaton ‘Delaval 1,998 18 2 
McLaren and Proude _... inl) O00 ke 

Plessey, Hedley, and Hunter Avenues. 
J. McLaren see ee Be etek. ae te 29) 
J. W. Henderson t,014 53.03 
G. E. Simpson 1,895 13 8 
J. Robson* 1826 15 1 
McLaren and Proude 1,800 19 0 
J. Coxon =n i¥, o3: RS Oa ee 


Rest of "Newcastle. 


*Accepted. 


Capcoch (Aberdare).—Accepted for new mixed 
school and altering present mixed and _ infants’ 
schools, for Aberdare Urban District Council Edu- 
cation Committee. Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, 
Clifton Street, Aberdare :— 

J. Morgan and Son, Ltd., Aberdare, £6,787 18s. 


(Tenders ccrtinued on page viii.) 


IMITATION 


MACHINERY. ENGLISH, 


TYPEWRITTEN CIRCULARS 


typed in separately to match the body or alternatively so printed as to enable you to type 
in the names and addresses on your own typewriter. 


J. G HAMMOND & CO., 


PRINTING CONTRACTORS. 


LONDON WORKS: 32 to 36, Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
MIDLAND WORKS: Scotland Passage, High Street, and Moor Street, Birmingham. 


SPECIALITY : 
CATALOGUES of all Hinds, 
PUBLICATIONS of all Kinds, 


BOOKS of all Kinds. 


AND FOLDING MACHINERY. 


supplied with names and 


LARGE INSTALLATION OF LINOTYPE AND MONOTYPE COMPOSING 
AMERICAN AND FAST ROTARY PRINTING 


4 . 
‘ is 


addresses 


SEND FOR ESTIMATIES AND UNIQUE TESTIMONIALS. 
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The Technica! Training You 


Get from the I.C.S. is 
individual— 


practical—complete —all before | Schools. You cannot rise above 
you all the time! No waiting for the ordinary—you cannot get to 
classes. No problem unanswered. be the man who gives the orders 
No instruction not based upon the and gets the big salary—unless 
practical experience of ‘you get a thorough 
master experts in the line grounding anda complete 
for which the instruction ; education in the tech- 
is being given. ‘nique, the science and 
You have no books to the ‘Reasons Why"’ of 
buy—no outfits to procure i your work. 

—each I.C.S. course i # All of this the I.C.S. ab- 
complete in itself. # solutely give you. The 
If the work you are doing ? voluntary letters from em- 
day by day is the work ir loyers and students—the 
which you aspire to exce amazing record of 18 years 
—if your present work is ? # of salary-raising success 
the work in which you # = the world over—are our 
are determined to rise to ® roof. Let us send you 
a higher position and big- © = ome of this proof. Surely 
ger pay—that is the work which your future is worth the spending 
you should study through the of a few moments and a postage 
International Correspondence stamp. 


Book-lKeeping and 
Business Training 

Gas Engineering 
Machine Shop Practice 
Sanitary Engineering 
Textiles Civil Engineering 
Analytical Chemistry | Mining Engineering 

Steam Engineering 


Mechanical Engineering 
Architecture 

Electrical Engineering 
Structural Engineering 
Civil Service 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd. 
(Dept. 150E) International Buildings, Kingsway, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Farrers Automatic 
Sewage Distributor 


ENSURES THE BEST EFFLUENT. 


% = 
Nae ie 
ceur.e 
if 


*EF 


% 
eo 
‘ wes 
afte < 
he eee 
‘4 
eae 
~~ 


ice 
at 


HUNDREDS IN USE. 


WILLIAM E. FARRER, 


, r LTD., 
Star Works, Cambridge Street, 


Also BIRMINGHAM, 


LONDON, CARDIFF, LEEDS. 


The Renowned 


Andrews-Hawksley 
Patent Tread 


Applied to Wood, Iron, Stone or Concrete 

Stairways, Floors, Landings, Platforms, 

Non-Conducting Floor Plates for Electric 

Light and Power Stations, Pavement 
Covers, etc., etc. 


Pioneers of all Stair Treads. 
The Tread that has lasted a lifetime. 
There is nothing to equal it in the Market. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to inspect our 
New Iron Staircase and Stair Tread made and laid 
by us at St. James’s Park Station (District,Railway). 


Quotations Quotations 
given for given for 
Concrete Steps Concrete Steps 
fitted complete fitted complete 
with our with our 
Treads. Treads. 


WA 


REGISTERED: TRADE MARK. ,.. 


Used by Great Western Railway, London 
and North Western Railway, London. 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Midland Railway, North 
Eastern Railway, North British Railway, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, H.M. 
Office of Works, War Office, Admiralty, 
etc. 
Specialists in Light Constructional Work 
in Iron or Steel ; Special Work in Wrought 
or Cast Iron ; Staircases of every descrip- 


tion ; Concrete and Granolithic Work, etc. 


Fire Escape Staircases with our Treads, 
a Speciality. 


THE ANDREWS-HAWKSLEY PATENT 
TREAD & ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


Columbia Works, Prestons Road, 
POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Telephone No. yoo Eastern. 
Telegrams : ‘‘Uniflorous, London.” 

_——————e ss. 
B j 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) 


Bury St. Edmunds.—For alterations to the Town 
Hall, for the Town Council, Mr. Sidney Naish, 
M.S.A., Architect, Bury st. Edmunds. Quantities 
by the Architect. 


Wm. Bell and Sons, Cambridge 41,664 0 o 


G. F. Kenny, Ipswich raat, 5031 02 0 | 
Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd., | 
Gt. Yarmouth ss OT, 508f 0 BO 
H. E. Ambrose, Cambridge a t,407208. va 
iy, iG? erost, SBurve sta ba- 
munds 1,470 4 
F. R. Warren, “Bury St. Edmunds 1 RAT rer S as } 
Hinnels and Son, Bury St. Ed- 
munds are ae 303) Oa | 
aL. Parkington ‘and Son, Ipswich 1,339 0 o 
H. Jj. Linzell, Newm: arket .. 1,328 610 
G. Grimwood and Sons, Sudbury 15304. .0 nO | 
Mason and Son Haverhill 1,291 10 0 | 
W. H. Hinkins and Sons, Ltd.* 
Royston, Herts 1,247 0 0 


iRetommented fer: eecectsnce: 


Bridgend (Wales).—Accepted -for additions to | 


County School, for Glamorgan Education Com- 
mittee. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.1., County Archi- 
tect, Cardiff ;— 


W. Williams, Pearl Street, Cardiff, £1,999. 


Chitterne (Wilts).—For erection of a house and 


stables, etc., a Chitterne, Wilts, for the Rev. T. 
Mason. Mr. W. Cecil Glass, Architect, 9, . Lhe 
Bridge, Frome. 
F. Curtis and Son, Portway, War- 
minster, Wilts -«4006. 0) 0 
R. Butcher and Son, George | 
Street, Warminster, Wilts 643 12 0 
Polden and Feltham,* Chitterne, 
Codford, Wilts 617 8 Oo 
*Recommended for Gdceptancel 
Coventry.—For alterations and additions to the 
Stanton Club, Stoney Road, Coventry, for Messrs. 
Phillips and Marriott, Ltd. Mr. Herbert W. Chatta- 
way, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 
G. Anelay : shes 4855 © 0 
Matts and Cousins or hetero Co Xe) 
Mottram and Son az Sia) Se Llp, Ay: 
Isaacs and Son 780 5 Oo | 
Kelley and Son 744 15 9 
A. Wincott : 765 0 0 | 
Moss and Son oes SG =<. FOROLO! (O 
iH. Goode eee eee siske soe 745 o Oo 
T. Hickman ees See vet oe 30 OuNO 
A. J. Lord di 609 0 oO 
Jones a Bacon* sen 6S eyes 
eAckemed! 


Devizes (Wilts).—For proposed house of deten- 


tion at the Central Police Station, Devizes. Mr. 
J. G. Powell, County Surveyor. 
W. E. Chivers and Sons, Bevseia a 19 ° 
F. Burton, Durrington 850 o 
H. Blackford and Son, Calne.. 805 0 o 
Parsons Bros., Westbury 768 0 O 
J. Sidery, London, S.E. 750\ 0) 10 
E. Freece, Trowbridge 750° 0 O 
W. ‘Webb, Bromham 6250 Oo 
T. Stone, Devizes pals fol) oa) 
H. Ash, Devizes : 498 0 0 
G. Moore and Sons, * ‘Trowbridge 472 0 0 
*Accepted. 

London.—For isolation accommodation in tem- 
perance ward at the Eastern Hospital, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

Isolation Rooms, 

Pasterfield and English, 58, 

Sunnyhill Road, Streatham... £2,498 o o 


Johnson and Co. +) 07-995 South- 
wark Bridge Road, S.E. i 

Je Way Jexrram, Crown Works; 
Boundary Road, East Ham 

B. E. Nightingale, Albert Em- 


bankment, S.E. — abe eRpnKee Woy ace) 
E. Brown and Son, Ltd., Wel- 
lingborough Se we 2yL07 LO) 10 
A. Roberts and Cos Ltd: 54, 
Earl’s Court Road, Kensing- 
ton oes Hs vel «.e 2,100 0 O 
W. = Reason, 47, Rosebery - 
Avenue, E.C. = 3 Sar SHOR on Ce 
W. Johnson and Co., Ltd., 
Wandsworth Common <2) 25008) sOcO 
Hammond and Miles, Scrafton 
Road Works, Ilford me 2500 Thy: 
J. Willmott and Sons, Hitchin 
and Hornsey 23057 © 0 
R. Marrable, 60, Pretoria Ro ad, 
Pe io aials 1,987 14 7 
J. Fryer and Co., Braving- 
Lay Works, Paddington L,O7 5G 10 
F. Webster and Son, Grove Vale 
Works, East Dulwich 1,987 0 0 
R. W ollaston and €a:, 40; Tur- 
ners Road, Limehouse met, O34 Tomo 
F. and G. Foster,* Camden 
Works, Norwood Junction 1,882 0 0 
Architect’s estimate (excluding re-painting), 
41,885. 
Re-painting. 
W. Reason Se je At2 0" Ono 
he We erram ; . L120! 2010 
Hammond and Miles. Its 10) 3 
R. Marrable rf 2 104%40) 9 


W. J. “Eryer" and? Go: 65 Oo © 
Joh.son and Co. 93 0 0 
J. Willmott and Sons or 17 6 
B. E. Nightingale : is eee SSO 888 
E. Brown and Son, Ltd. ... ce Sr ONS 
A. Roberts and Co., Ltd. aoa SED 
R. Woolaston and Co. .« (69 on © 
Pasterfield and English. ... i, Odo -ot eg 
F. Webster and Son : 60 0 Oo 


F. and G. Foster* » 4590 0: 9a 
*Recommended for acceptance, 


London, S.E.—For alterations and additions to 


Nos. 13, 13a, 15, and 17, Peckham Rye, S.E., for 
Messrs. W. Humphreys and Son. Mr. Leonard 
Dowton, Architect, City Bank Chambers, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 
Courtney and Fairbairn, Ltd. 2h OSs 
J. Marsland and Sons ... bat ant $79 
E. A. Roome os see Bcc nas Ob 
F. Dawes ¥ 560 
EL. Ee Hollingsworth . are a Roe 
W. T. Champion* , Ae os Peet in? 
G. Parker and Sons. a Osan 


*Provisionally accepted. 


_ Penybank (Wales).—Accepted for additions to ex 
isting school, for the Glamorgan Education Com- 


mittee. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.., Cardiff, County 
Architect :— 
J. Lewis, Tirphil, 4748. 


Scartho (Lincs).—For the erection of an ele- 
mentary school at Scartho, for the Lindsey County 


Council Education Committee. Messrs. Scorer and 
Gamble, Architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lin- 
coln. 
W. Hill, Tetney th -:41,430 0.190 
Wright and Son, Park ‘Street, 
Lincoln oa Pe «1,258! 10120 
Mawer Bros., Kidgate, Louth 1,217 8 -o 
H. Marrows, Garden Street ... 1,212 0 o 
H. and E: Smith, 6s; )C@rom- 
well Road ao a <%e) T,D7QeG "oO 
J. G. Allison, Waltham wae) Epo ig ee 
Holmes and_ Richardson, 2, 
South St. Mary’s Gate I,149 10 0 


Hewins and Goodhand wae, Ag ef ee Omer 
Hollingsworth Bros., South Kil- 
lingholme 
W. Kirton, 
near Grimsby 


Tirs, Great Coates, 


ft. ‘T: ‘Salmon® and) Go..*) Gaa- 
worth, Barnsley £e sie) TOE GO. LO 
Rest of Grimsby, 


* Accepted. 


FOR ALE 
CLIMAT&£ SS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS 


For Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 


WORKS, 


| a FA PE Re ett EIN Ree ae 


Placed under Floor Boards excludes damp and deadens sound. Also for damp walls. 


LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


For laying on joists. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


ROT-PROOE, 


Established 1870. 


BLOUNT 
Door Check 


An Oil Check 


No Packing 
Leathers 


Latches the 
Door 


Will work for 
years without 


attention 
WINN & CO 
BIRMINGHAM 


PERFECT PATENT PLASTER! 


NATURAL ROGK ASPHALTE 


(Compressed or Mastic) 
For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Coursing 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements and other flaors. 


The French Asphalte Co., 1,4 


(ESTABLISHED 1871) 
ply only the best material from their 
n mine of St. Jean de Maruejols, eom- 
bined with the best workmanship, 


Complete satisfaction gtven to the leading Architects, 


Apply for Prices:— 
5. Laurence Pountney Hill. Cannon.Street. E.C. 
EE SR RR EE ER SES 


6. DeAse 


“* Coatostone, London.” 
NEAL’S PATENT. 
————_—_<——— 
Applied as Paint for 
Coating 


Plaster,Cement, Stone 
or Woodwork, 


14410 Central. 


Aes 


to produce a natural Stone effect. 
FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR WORK, 


THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO., 


77, Mortimer Street. Regent Street, W« 


For particulars apply— 


The Ivoril Plaster Go.., 


61, ALBERT ROAD, MIDDLESBROUGH, YORKS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEVER-LEAK 


ROOFING 


ACKNOWLEDGED 


THE BEST. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
AND FREE SAMPLE. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 


8, SPENCER HOUSE, SOUTH PLACE, 
-Lonpon, E.C. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
| 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


te 
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PRB. Mr... Ernest George’s city are the features that most impress | however, no doubt evinced their authors’ 
: R.IB.A. Polity presidential. address to | the mind and remain on the memory,’’ | determination to “save the rates’’ (a stock 
andiProgress. the R.I.B.A ived : : : : 
-1-D.A., receive the city owes it to itself to see that none 


just in time to be printed 
in last week’s issue, but too late for com- 
ment, was not elaborate in composition, 
but. was extremely interesting in the de- 
tails. It opened with the. very gratifying 
if dubiously accurate announcement that 
in a few months the Institute will be 
“suitably. housed.” To increase one’s 
accommodation is not necessarily to be 
“suitably housed.’’ The R.I.B.A. ought 
surely to build for itself, and to do it in 
the Grand Manner. But, as. the Presi- 
dent remarked with regard to the growth 
of architecture, “changes' come: by de- 
grees,’ and this step. towards expansion 
will gratify, although it does not satisfy. 
Turning to general topics, Mr. George 
observed that-in this country we have 
admirable builders, craftsmen and work- 
men equal to the best, and young archi- 
tects who at least are receiving a better 
training than was common a generation 
ago. Moreover, their opportunities are 
being still further enlarged. The scheme 
for the founding of a British Architectural 
School of Rome is taking shape, Mr. John 
Simpson having drawn up a practical 
working basis for consideration; and 
probably, in building upon this basis, Sir 
Brumwell Thomas’s proposal for a 
Diploma School, where architectural 
study would be carried further than in the 
ordinary course of traming, and whose 
students would compete for the Prix de 
Rome—we trust that a sufficiently digni- 
fied English name may be found for it— 
will not be neglected. Town planning or 
civic design—the rival terms are supposed 
to be struggling for supremacy, but seem 
to us to express or suggest ‘different ideas 
—naturally came into the address, but was 
not greatly illuminated, although the an- 
nouncement is welcome that the Institute 
Committee for the study and elucidation 
of the subject is likely to organise a con- 
ference on it. There was a timely refer- 
ence to bridges, with two very pertinent 
questions: (1) “Is there any reason why a 
Thames bridge built now should have less 
dignity and propriety than London Bridge 
and Waterloo Bridge?’’ We should say 
that the answer is in the negative: the 
art, the men, and the money being no 
doubt available. (2) “Is there not a 
shoddy and commercial appearance about 
most of the later attempts to span the 
river—a lack of monumental fitness ?’’ 
We are afraid that the answer must be 
in the affirmative; and since, as Mr. 
George observed, “the bridges of a great 


of its bridges are allowed to fall short of 
the high standard attained by the two 
bridges cited. Also the City Guildhall 
should surely express or reflect the City’s 
greatness, and we would join with Mr. 
George in begging the Corporation to de- 
cide on a comprehensive plan on a grand 
scale, so that when foreign guests are en- 
tertained there they may not have reason 
to think meanly of our ideas of civic de- 
sign. The exaggeration or distortion of 
art values from which, as a nation, we are 
still suffering acutely, was justly criticised. 
While, as Mr. George acknowledged, it 
is gratifying to see how large sums have 
been forthcoming when a picture has had 
to be secured for the nation, it is never- 
theless obvious that “the cost of five Old 
Masters (in the present artificially inflated 
state of the market) would provide a noble 
building in which Drama or Music should 
be housed, receiving tributes from sculp- 
tor and painter,” and that while canvas 
pictures are being secured at exaggerated 
cost, “the cheapening process is applied 
to public buildings and works that might 
have an exalting influence,’ being “the 
common property of all,’? because patent 
to all beholders. Very welcome are the 
two announcements with which the pithy 
address concludes—that a winter exhibi- 
tion of architecture and the contributory 
arts is to be held at Burlington House, and 
that the basis of the Royal Institute is to 
be broadened under its new charter and 
revised by-laws, when “we are to ask Par- 
liament for higher powers and a more 
secure position;’?’ which elegant peri- 
phrase, being interpreted, seems to spell 
“Registration.”’ 


Tenderingy The Council of the 
forfthejSupply Metropolitan Borough of 
of Bills of Deptford is inviting ten- 
Quantities. ders from quantity sur- 


veyors for the preparation of the bills of 
quantities for a small library they are 
about to erect. From the fact that their 
advertisement has only recently appeared, 
it is probable that its issue was decided 
upon at the last meeting of the Council 
previous to the elections, and it is no 
doubt intended as a reminder to their con- 
stituents that their representatives effect a 
substantial saving of the ratepayers’ money 
whenever possible. The election ad- 
dresses of those candidates who were suc- 
cessful at the Borough Council elections 
three years ago are not before us. They, 


phrase without which none of these ad- 
dresses are complete), and we fully recog- 
nise that promises made on these occasions 
must (if possible) be redeemed. At the 
same time we strongly deprecate the prac- 
tice of inviting tenders from quantity sur- 
veyors, which is, in our opinion, a most 
undesirable method of engaging profes- 
sional services. Any small saving in fees 
which may be effected by its adoption is 
more than counterbalanced by the loss to 
the public which is sustained through the 
issue of improperly prepared quantities. 
It is a curious fact that it is mainly those 
public authorities in whose membership 
the trades union element largely pre- 
dominates which seek to lower the pro- 
fessional standard by reducing the fees 
for professional services to a point at which 
they are not remunerative to a properly 
qualified man. Deptford itself is a typi- 
cal instance, the population of which is 
largely employed in one or other of the 
industrial undertakings carried on within 
its area, which has a well-known trades 
unionist representative in Parliament and 
on the County Council, and which has 
usually (we believe) a trades unionist 
majority on the local Council. These 
authorities to which we refer invariably 
insist on the insertion of a trades union 
clause in their building contracts, under 
which a contractor is compelled .to pay 
the recognised rates and observe the union 
hours of labour, yet, with singular incon- 
sistency, when it comes to a question of 
engaging a surveyor, they ignore the very 
moderate scale of charges issued by the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association and 
adopt, to quote John Ruskin in “Unto this 
Last,’’? “the false, unnatural and destruc- . 
tive system under which the bad workman 
is allowed to offer his work at half-price 
and either take the place of the good or 
force him by his competition to work for 
an inadequate sum.’’ Protests against 
the Deptford Borough Council’s action 
will no doubt be made by those profes- 
sional societies to which quantity sur- 
veyors belong. We must, however, confess 
that we are not very sanguine of the suc- 
cess of any “protests,’’ and, in our opinion, 
the only relief from a position which 
threatens to become intolerable is to be 
obtained by the formation of a very strong 
and representative trades union for quan- 
tity surveyors, or, in other words, by the 
enrolment of all those whose work mainly 
consists in taking out quantities in the 
ranks of the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion. 
B 
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Leith School Board is 

German-made gaining a very unenviable 
Scottish Schools. notoriety. Wanting two 
new schools, it must 

meeds go to Germany for them. The 
schools, so far as our information goes, 
are to be temporary, and that, we under- 
stand, is the ostensible reason for adopting 
a German system in which the walls are 
removable. Now, quite apart from any 
merits that the system may possess—and 
its applicability to the circumstances has 
been hotly challenged—surely this 1s no 
time for bestowing upon foreigners the 
work and money of which British 
builders are so sorely in need, The 
depression of trade in Edinburgh §1s, 
if possible, even worse than it 1s 
in other parts of the country. As one of 
the speakers at a protest meeting Te- 
marked, the Board, at the very moment 
when it finds itself obliged to consider the 
question of feeding hungry school-chil- 
dren, is simultaneously “depriving the 
parents of the means of keeping body and 
soul together,’’ since about forty per cent. 
of the £13,000 or £14,000 which these 
schools are to cost will go to Germany. 
We do not wonder that a strong protest 
has been entered against this amazingly in- 
opportune transaction, but we are cer- 
tainly surprised that the protesters were 
able to restrain their natural anger within 
the bounds of moderation. Their not un- 
dignified remonstrance may perhaps have 
the desired effect of preventing this ill- 
advised and most unfortunate experiment, 
and for this reason we are for the moment 
disposed to follow their example. But, 
nevertheless, we also lodge our most em- 
phatic protest against the inexplicable and 
apparently inexcusable folly of employing 
foreigners to do work that we are quite 
confident could be done at least as well 
by builders on the spot; for, apparently, 
the Board have not even the poor excuse 
—so commonly put forward by authorities 
perpetrating similar sins against patriotism 
and propriety—that they are thereby sav- 
ing the ratepayer’s pocket. We trust that 
the Board will yet be able to avert the 
odium that it must certainly incur if it 
perseveres in this extraordinarily ill-timed 
and capricious adventure. At any time, 
and in any circumstances, it would be 
difficult to justify; at the present moment 
it is equally impossible to understand or to 
condone it, and we trust that the Edin- 
burgh builders will fight against it 
a outrance, and, if necessary, invoke the 
powerful aid of the National Federation. 


The London County 
Council has, we, fear, 
taken a false step with 
regard to architecture. 
At last week’s meeting, the General Pur- 
poses Committee recommended that as 
from January Ist, 1910, the educational 
architectural work be placed under the 
charge of the architect, and that the staff 
of the Department of the Architect (Edu- 
cation) be transferred on that date to the 
Department of the Architect. Mr. W. H. 
Key moved as an amendment that the 
recommendation be referred back to the 
General Purposes Committee with instruc- 
tions after conference with the Education 
Committee to report as to the appoint- 
ment of one chief officer to have control of 
the whole of the educational architectural 
work of the Council. Mr. Key read a 
manifesto “signed by several London archi- 
tects. The document stated that it was 
most undesirable that structural and statu- 
tory architectural work of the Council 
should be carried out by one official, and 


The L.C.C. 
and the 
Mistress Art. 


that the evil would be greatly aggravated 
if the structural work of the Education 
Committee was thrown upon the depart- 
ment. That view, they believed, was also 
held by the majority of architects who had 
the future of London buildings at heart. 
The qualities which were required for the 
statutory work were not those which should 
be essential for the official having the de- 
sign of the Council’s various buildings 
under his charge, and they believed that 
the dividing of the work of the Council’s 
architect was the proper solution of the 
difficulty. The manifesto further stated 
that were not the meeting at which the 
protest was to be made so imminent its 
promoters believed that it would have been 
possible to have laid before the Council a 
formidable petition from architects bear- 
ing out this view. The amendment, after 
a protracted discussion, was defeated by 
62 votes to 33, and the committee’s recom- 
mendation was then agreed to. Precisely 
what the London architects meant by “the 
dividing of the work”’ is not quite clear. If 
it simply means that they wished to keep 
things as they were, and were advocating 
simple division, we could not yield their 
contention unconditional support. We 
are for compound division! That is to 
say, we have always held, and still hold 
strongly, that the work of designing build- 
ings required by the Council should be 
thrown open to general competition. The 
simple division theory would still hold 
good. Education, in London, is a big 


enough subject to demand the services of’ | 


an architectural expert in that kind, who 
would find plenty to do in an advisory 
capacity, but he should not be called upon 
to design schools. If stereotyped mano- 
tony of style and elevation is to be avoided, 
and if the artistic side of architecture is 
to receive due attention, the Council must 
make use of all the talent available. This 
seems to us to be so obvious a truism that 
to labour the point would be superfluous 
to the verge of boredom. As, however, 
the Council does not seem to be fully alive 
to its responsibilities with regard to the 
Mistress Art, we can only hope that this 
unstatutory obligation will be urged upon 
them cogently, influentially, and without 
delay. The R.I.B.A. seems to have missed 
an excellent opportunity of pressing for a 
much-needed reform. 


abe most effectual 
A New. method of studying archi- 
“Exemplar.” tecture being that of 


measuring and drawing 
good work, it is plain that the next best 
way is to study the drawings thus pro- 
duced. The value of such drawings is 
indisputable. The objects that are worth 
measuring and drawing, although plenti- 
ful enough if one knows where to look for 
them, are not always or generally acces- 
sible; and even when these difficulties are 
overcome, the barriers of time and dis- 
tance may be insuperable. The student— 
and every properly constituted architect is 
a student to his latest day—is therefore 
glad to have at his disposal the measured 
drawings of work that is in any way 
exemplary.. He muisses;'70f «course, .the 
supreme advantage of seeing it in three 
dimensions; but, after all, that is no very 
great drawback, considering that the 
trained eye of the architect enables him to 
visualise, from the drawings, the actual 
and substantial effects. The mere copy- 
ing of such drawings is no doubt a valu- 
able exercise, more impressive, because 
ensuring greater concentration, than even 
the closest inspection in which the pencil 
is not employed. But, besides their edu- 
cative value as a means of training the 


eye and the hand, stimulating the imagina- 
tion, and increasing the store of mental 
possessions, they offer patterns and models 
for adaptation to further uses. This note 
is suggested by the announcement that 
the Second Series of “The Exemplar in 
Architecture”’ is now on sale, and is to be 
had at the offices of this journal, price 
12s. 6d. nett. This work consists of 112 
plates of measured drawings and photo- 
graphic views of architectural work that 
is worth studying. Prominent among the 
details are those of balustrades, ceilings, 
cornices, doors, gates, piers, and panel- 
ling; and the measured drawings are ac- 
companied by fine photographic views. 
The name of the editor—Mr. Mervyn E. 
Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the taste and judgment 
with which the objects have been chosen 
tor illustration. The plates, which are 
finely printed on stout “art”? paper, are not 
bound together in volume form, but are 
collected in a neat portfolio, so that each 
can be detached for convenience of ref- 
erence or study. With the plate as unit, 
and the portfolio as section comprising 
such details as can be appropriately classed 
together, the “Exemplar’’ will in process 
of time form a comprehensive library of 
architectural examples; each _ section, 
however, being quite complete in itself, 
and unrestricted by any over-rigid system 
of classification. The Second Series, for 
instance, is not scrupulously confined to the 
more or less closely related details which 
preponderate in it, but shows incidentally 
some beautiful elevations and interiors. 
Still, the general plan of the work affords 
architects an unexampled opportunity of 
building up, as on the sectional hbrary 
system, a complete cyclopzdia of archi- 
tectural examples. They should make 
haste to get the Second Series of the “Ex- 
emplar,’’ for it is sure to run out of print 


, very soon. 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday, November 10. 

RoyaL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 90, Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, S.W.—Discussion on 
“The Quality of Effluents in Relation to 
Standards,’ opened by Mr. Gilbert J. Fow- 
ler, D.Sc. 

Monday, November 15. 

RoyaL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W.— 
Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, A.R:I.B.A.; on. “Dhe 
Planning and Laying Out of Public Places,” 
ro) yoypaale 
Tuesday, Nevember 16. 

JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS, at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. 
—Presidential Address,:on ‘‘Recent Warship 
Machinery,” 8 p.m., by Engineer Vice-Ad- 
miral Henry J. Oram, C.B. 

Wednesday, November 17. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Newcastle.—Students’ Meeting. Mr. J. G. 
Smith on ‘‘Portland Cement Manufacture and 
esting. 7230. 

Thursday, November 18. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY.— 
Opening meeting, at the premises of the 
Royal Society of Arts, 18, John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W. Inaugural Address, 


by Prof. Silvanus P.: Thompson, D.Sc.,. 
BiRES: 

Friday, November 19. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 18, Tuftor 
Street, | Westminster.—Mr. C. Reginald 


Enock, F.R.G.S., on “Architecture of the 
Incas of Peru,” 7.30 p.m. 
Friday, November 19. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster. — Ordinary 
General Meeting. Mr. Herbert A. Humphrey 
on ‘An Internal Combustion Pump, and 
other Applications of a New Principle,” & 
p.m. 


November 10, 1 909. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 
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Obituary. 

At the meeting of the R.I.B.A., held on 
Monday, November ist inst., the honorary 
secretary regretfully recorded the decease of 
the following members:—Nathan Solomon 
Joseph, Associate 1863, Fellow 1890; 
Frederick Hyde Pownall, Associate 1857, Fel- 
low 1860; Henry Stock, Fellow 1885. Don 
Jose Urioste y Velada, Hon. Corresponding 
Member, Madrid, elected 1905; Frederick 
Henry Williams, Associate 1878; John Worn- 
ham Penfold, Associate 1860, Fellow 1881; 
John Archibald Campbell, Fellow 1906; Wil- 
liam Owen, Associate 1879; Auguste Choisy, 
Hon. Corresponding Member, Royal Gold 
Medallist 1904; C. Follen McKim, Hon. Cor- 
responding Member, Royal Gold Medallist 
1903. 

The Royal Gold Medallist and His Work. 

The President, Mr. Ernest George, having 
delivered the address, published in our last 
issue, then formally presented Dr. Arthur 
Evans with the Royal Gold Medal. 

Dr. Evans, in acknowledging the honour 
that had been conferred upon him, observed 
that anything he had done towards lifting 
the veil from that early civilization could 


never have been achieved had it not been for 
the powerful and devoted help of his co- 
workers. He knew that-from some points of 
view the work with which his activities had 
been associated could not be compared with 
the grandiose architecture of Greece. It re- 
presented a more primitive age. It showed, 
however, what an extraordinary advance had 
been made before the era of classic Greece. 
Not merely in the details, but in the whole 
planning, was manifested a remarkable 
facility of expression; and he was surprised 
at the extraordinary perfection of the sanitary 
arrangements. Having acknowledged his 
gratitude to the British School, and to Dr 
George Macmillan, without whose collabora 
tion the achievement of the results would 
have been impossible, Dr. Evans gave a sum- 
mary account of a communication to the In- 
stitute on the Palace of Knossos as a sanct- 
uary, and the miniature frescoes. He drew 
attention to the evidence that had accumu- 
lated throughout the whole course of examin- 
ation of the religious aspects of the great 
building. It was a sanctuary as much as a 
palace, and Minoan kings were also priests. 
It was unlike other palaces, either of the 
ancient or the modern world, in which the 
demands of cult might be satisfied by a single 


shrine or temple. In some respects it might 
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PAIR OF HOUSES, STOWMARKET. 


These houses have been erected in Milton Road, Stowmarket, from the designs of Messrs. Philip J- 


Turner and Ernest G. Theakston, of Stowmarket and Loadon- 
bricks, and the roofs and dormers covered with red tiles. 


The walls are faced with local red 
Mr. Ernest Death, of Stowmarket,“is the 


builder. 


be compared to the Vatican, for it swarmed 
with shrines, and had a hall for ritual func- 
tions. The evidence of a whole series of 
finds had now shown that the chief divinity , 
of Minoan Crete was a virgin goddess—akin 
to Rhea and the Asiatic Artemis. The kings 
of Knossos seemed to have administered their 
realm as her high priests Besides the. pil- , 
lars of her shrines and the aniconic image of 
the goddess, was the sacred double axe; and 
the wonderful painted sarcophagus discovered 
by the Italian Mission at Hagia Triada, near 
the southern coast of Crete, showed actual. 
scenes of worship in which offerings were: 
being made to a.pair of these axes, rising,, 
from stepped pedestals. The double axe, as. 
was .well known, recurred at a later date: 
among the kindred Carian population, as the: . 
attribute of their Zeus called, from its) . 
native name, Labrys, ‘‘Labrandeus,” and the 
view, put forth on philological grounds, that . 
the Cretan Labyrinth derived its name from 
a dialectic form of the same name, was fully 
confirmed by the archeological evidence. The 
Palace of Knossos was, before all things, 
the ‘‘House of the Double Axe,’ and was: 
thus the true Labyrinth of tradition. Excep- 
tion had been taken to his view that the 
double axe, so constantly recurring on the: 
Palace block, was anything but a mere 
mason’s mark, or had any religious significa- 
tion. Certainly there were many masons’ 
marks on the Palace block besides the double 
axe. But, in several cases, it could be shown. 
by their distribution that these had a dis- 
tinct application to the character of the in-: 
dividual parts of the building. Several of. 
these marks, in fact, belonged to the current 
hieroglyphic system and possessed a recog- 
nised ideographic value. The double axe, 
for instance, could be shown to recur in what 
appeared to be official titles, and coupled, 
with the Palace sign. It was far more numer- 
ously applied to the palace walls than any 
other sign, and marked the principal lines of 
wall and entrances, the grand staircase, and. 
the most important reception hall. Its re- 
peated recurrence on the stone pillars rising 
in the centre of two small basement rooms. . 
might, then, be taken to show that they- 
possessed a special sanctity. This view had. 
been doubted when he first put it forth, but: 
the discovery of many other similar pillar 
rooms exhibiting evidence of religious usage- 
had now put the matter beyond doubt. These: 
pillar rooms were the ‘‘crypts” of Minoan: 
sanctuaries. In the south-east house at 
Knossos, the base of a sacred double axe was 
actually standing against such a pillar, which 
itself again was marked by the sacred symbol. 
Ritual vessels and basins of the same kind 
were found both in the Palace and elsewhere, 
either within or in close association with such 
chambers. The whole west wing of the 
Palace presented indications of its various 
halls and chambers having served religious: 
purposes. Besides the central shrine of the: 
goddess, here represented in her nether-world: 
aspect as holding serpents, it was now clear- ’ 
that the chambers contiguous to the room of 
the Throne contained at least three small’ 
shrines, one of which had at first been. 
wrongly supposed to be a kitchen. Thes = 
Throne Room itself, and neighbouring, 
benches, seemed rather to have belonged to» 
a small consistory of the Priest Kings than. 
to have been intended for any secular usage.. 
At the north-west angle of the Palace near 
this, had existed another pillar shrine and 
an upper hall of a ceremonial nature, the wall. 
paintings taken from which exhibited a 
columnar structure, with pairs of double axes 
stuck into the capitals, and sacred horns 
above the stylobate. Other fragments of. 
fresco from the same place showed votaries: 
bearing gold and silver vessels, and others 
again relegated to the sports of the bull ring,, 
which themselves seemed to have had a re-- 
ligious connection. But the miniature frescoes 
derived from some sanctuary structure on ani 
upper floor near the northern ‘‘piazza,” gave: 
the fullest impression of the religious func-- 
tions of the Palace. Dr. Evans then described! 
the methods by which two complete designs,, 


each forming a separate panel, had been re- 
| constructed from the fragmentary remains. 
| One of these depicted crowds of spectators of 
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both sexes looking on at a dance of gaily- 
dressed females in a court below, and a dis- 
covery made by him this season had supplied 
a welcome illustration of the character of the 
performance. From a tomb just excavated 
near the Royal Tomb, already explored, and 
on the same interesting structure, he had ob- 
tained a gold signet ring with a finely en- 
graved design, the lower part of which ex- 
hibited dancing female figures similar in at- 
ititudé and arrangement to those of the fresco. 
But in this case, together with sacred em- 
iblems, a figure of the great Minoan goddess 
appeared above in a reserved celestial space. 
The dance, then, was of a. religious and 
orgiastic character, and in honour of a god- 
dess, who, in a later Hellenic garb, appears 
as Aphrodité Ariadné. The court, with danc- 
ing votaries depicted on the fresco, which was 
obviously some part of the actual Palace sys- 
tem, might be taken to represent the actual 
dancing place of Ariadné, which Dedalos, 
according to the Homeric tradition, was said 
tto have fashioned ‘‘in broad Knossos.” The 
other panel showed the same crowds of spec- 
tators thronging the courts and terraces of a 
building, the central feature of which was 
a small, brilliantly coloured pillar shrine with 
a taller central compartment and two lower 
wings. It is probable that this might actu- 
ally represent a shrine existing in the 
northern quarter of the Palace. Some 
curious evidence, to which attention was 
called, seemed to indicate that in the latest 
period of the remodelled Palace of the west 
wing, facing the central court, near the place 
where the repositories of the earlier shrine 
of the Snake Goddess had been discovered, 
on the face of a low stylobate bordering the 
court in this quarter, traces had appeared— 
made clearer by successive seasons’ rains—of 
two pairs of column bases with an interven- 
Ying blank space between them, where, accord- 
ing to the typical plan of the Minoan pillar 
shrines on the fresco, the central cell would 
have risen. It was noteworthy, moreover, 
that in the inner space within one of these 
wings had been found a series of clay. seal 
impressions, showing the great Minoan God- 
dess on a height between two guardian lions, 
with a small pillar shrine on one side. These 
sealings themselves naturally indicated the 
neighbourhood of a sanctuary; and what 
made the evidence still more suggestive was 
the appearance, inside the central space be- 
tween the pairs of column bases, of a curious 
Tecess, in the bottom of which remains of a 
chest containing documents had been found. 
Putting two and two together, he had arrived 
at the conclusion that they had here the more 
or less complete ground plan of a_ small 
Minoan pillar shrine, the plan and elevation 
ef which were then shown on the screen. 

Dr. George Macmillan, who proposed a 
vote of thanks, said that he was pleased to 
Observe in the President’s address a reference 
to the proposed architectural school at Rome. 
That time last year allusion was made to the 
matter, which caused something of a flutter 
in the minds of persons connected with the 
existing school at Rome. Some thought that 
the British School was already there. Matters 
had now been cleared up, however, and he 
had reason to believe that when the scheme 
was carried out all friction would be avoided. 
Those who had not heard Dr. Evans speak 
could not know what the world of learning 
owed to his genius. The Crete discoveries 
tevealed not only the scholar, the student, 
and the explorer, but the man of brilliant 
imagination. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A.. seconded the 
wote of thanks and gave a eulogistic and in- 
teresting description of Dr. Evans’s career. 
In conclusion he observed that Dr. Evans 
enjoyed the unique distinction of being the 
fifth generation to put F.R.S. after his name. 


The British Uralite Company, Ltd., of 16, 
‘St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C., have been 
awarded a diploma and gold medal for their 
exhibit at the Imperial International Exhibi- 
‘tion at the Great White City. The exhibit 
‘was a pavilion constructed of the company’s 
‘well-known fireproof materials—uralite and 
asbestone. ( 


HOUSE DRAINAGE AND 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL.* 


By W. D. Scott=-Moncrieff. 


The subject of drainage and sewage dis- 
posal is so full of necessary detail that a 
single lecture is an altogether inadequate 
medium of instruction, and in domestic sani- 
tation more especially there is nothing that 
can supply the place of actual practice and 
experience. 

Domestic Sanitation, 

The system of disconnecting the house- 
drain from the sewer has been so generally 
accepted, and has been so long in almost un1- 
versal use, that it may be looked upon as a 
fundamental principle of good domestic sani- 
tation. 

Within the last few years this position has 
not only been attacked, but has been made 
the subject of argument from quarters that 
are too influential to be lightly disregarded. 
At the present moment the question is under 
the consideration of a Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Local Government Board, and I 
am not aware of the architectural profession 
having taken any strong position as to their 
claim, their just claim, to take a leading part 
in the controversy. I am afraid that archi- 
tects hardly realise the extreme importance of 
the issues that have been raised. 

The First Disconnecting Device. 

Many years ago, but within the recollec- 
tion of many of us, the only protection that 
existed against the dangerous intrusion of 
sewer-gas to the interior of our dwellings 
consisted of an unventilated soil-pipe pro- 
vided with a D trap, connected to a pan- 
cioset. The idea of making at some point 
a complete disconnection between the house- 
drain and the public sewer occurred to me, 
and no doubt many others, as an obvious 
precaution, but the honour of having put 
the proposal into actual practice and giving 
publicity to the system rests, I believe, with 
the late Dr. Fergus, of Glasgow, who made 
a manhole in his back garden on the line of 
his house-drain, where he fixed an old- 
fashioned form of trap with a disconnecting 
channel. This arrangement I saw myself 
more than thirty years ago, and I was keenly 
alive to its obvious advantages. Soon 
afterwards the arrangement first used by 
Dr. Fergus was improved upon by Mr. 
Buchan, who introduced an improved form 
of trap, which bore his name, and became 
widely adopted in connection with an access 
chamber. This system of disconnection has 
remained, with a few changes in details, 
the standard arrangement ever since, and 
its adoption has spread all over the civilised 
world unchallenged until quite recently, 
when advocates have risen who almost 
demand that it should no longer be used, 
and that the disconnecting house-trap should 
be definitely abandoned. ; 

The first sign of revolt again this widely 
accepted device of a disconnecting trap, so 
far as my information goes, came from the 
surveyor of one of the outlying London 
District Councils, who undertook the some- 
what laborious task of making a systematic 
note of the actual working of several hundred 
disconnecting-traps in his own district and 
tabulating the results. It appears from this 
examination that the habits of the house- 
holders in that neighbourhood were, to say 
the least, somewhat peculiar, and seem to 
have been principally characterised by their 
indifference to the disappearance of their 
scrubbing-brushes, which the inspectors 
discovered in their disconnecting-traps. TI 
think the obvious objection to making this 
information a ground for doing away with 
disconnecting-traps altogether is that it 
would not apply to other districts where the 
inhabitants are less indifferent to the dis- 
appearance of their domestic appliances, 
and where a similar investigation would give 
totally different results. 

The other argument used was of a very 
different kind, and consisted of a suggestion 
or claim or demand that the local 
authorities should be free to make use of 

*Abstract of a paper read before the Archi- 


tectural Association on~ November s5th,-rg09, by 
Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 


the ventilated soil pipes of the householders 
as a means for solving the problem of sewer 
ventilation which surveyors have been unabie 
to achieve in any other way. 

To this proposal I think there are many 
serious objections, and the interests, as well 
as the principles, that are at stake are of such 
importance that I hope my referring to them 
very shortly will not be considered out of 
place. The argument that a certain amount 
of carelessness is unavoidable in the cheaper 
kind of houses occupied by people who are 
altogether indifferent to what goes on with 
their drainage, as I have said, disappears 
with the facts supporting it, and can carry 
no weight where the carelessness referred to 
does not exist. The other argument, that the 
traps interfere with the use of soil pipes for 
the ventilation of the public sewers so as to 
avoid the use of street gratings, is in a quite 
alierent category. It is true that having sewer 
gratings on the level of the streets is not a 
sanitary arrangement; but, because sewer 
ventilation still offers many difficulties, it 
would surely be a mistake to interfere with 
the perfection that has been attained in our 
domestic sanitation by mixing it up with 
defects in the public sewers, with regard 
to which great efforts are now being made 
to find a remedy. In certain states of the 
atmosphere, and especially when the weather 
is calm, it would be a most risky system that 
provided for foul sewers being ventilated 
through the house-drains and soil pipes 
where the gases would be absorbed by the 
water in the traps, and discharged as foul 
odours in the interior of the houses themselves. 
Against this most serious occurrence there 
could not be a remedy of any kind, because 
the disconnection of which the trap is a 
necessary adjunct would be prohibited by 
the by-laws which it is proposed to alter in 
order to give effect to the new proposals. 


Self-cleaning Sewers. 


Referring to the sewers, Sir Robert 
Rawlinson, who was a past-master in their 
construction, laid down the apparently 
reasonable proposition that if they were laid 
with an adequate fall and were efficiently 
flushed, they would be self-cleansing, and 
that being so, their ventilation would be a 
simple operation if there were no foul gases 
to be dealt with. This seemed to be a simple 
solution of the problem by the expedient of 
avoiding the existence of the difficulty. 

I do not know if there are any sewers that 
comply with the conditions he suggested, 
and in which no nuisance has ever occurred, 
but it has transpired in ordinary practice 
that even sewers with ample falls and efficient 
flushing still give rise to emanations from 
the street gratings. It should be observed 
that in practice the flow varies greatly at 
different hours of the day and night, and 
that this must involve the existence of large 
surfaces that are so fouled as to give rise to 
the odours complained of. It has also been 
found that the movement of the air in sewers 
is of the most erratic kind, due to wind 
and other causes, and that arrangements 
that work admirably under certain condi- 
tions altogether fail owing to sudden changes 
which it is impossible to control. 

It is difficult to arrive at reliable informa- 
tion as to the immediate effect of the existing 
arrangements upon the public health, because 
other conditions overlap so as to make it 
difficult to fix upon the one which is really 
accountable for the different death rates. 
There is certainly no immunity on account 
of a rapid fall in a particular line of sewers, 
because the gases may find their way most 
freely to the highest level, and the escape 
from the street gratings may be as bad, or 
even worse, at the top than at the bottom 
of the incline. 

As matters stand at present it really 
amounts to this, that a sewer open from end 
to end, or, in other words, a well-constructed 
ditch, is just as much or as little likely to be 
a danger to health as a sewer with its foul 
gases escaping in a more concentrated form 
at any particular point. In this connection 
it may be well to refer to the experience of 
Bristol, where no system of ventilation has 
yet been found which could be adopted in 
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any one district of the city without being 
detrimental to others, and, this being so, 
they have not provided sewer ventilation of 
any kind. All the same, the houses have 
been provided with disconnecting-traps, and 
there is no evidence to be found in the death 
rates arising from diseases in any way 
attributable to sewer gas that can be regarded 
as unfavourable to the existing arrange- 
ments when compared with the death rate 
of other towns where the sewers are venti- 
lated throughout. In any case, it seems a 
poor remedy for any evils that may exist 
to ventilate the gases from the sewers on or 
about the level of the windows where the 
great majority of the occupants are in the 
habit of sleeping. My apology for having 
said so much upon this aspect of domestic 
sanitation must be that it isa matter seriously 
affecting the interests of architects’ clients, 
and that the revolutionary proposals I have 
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referred to ought to have their very serious 
consideration. 


The Water Test. 

A question often arises as to the amount 
of defect in an existing drain which justifies a 
recommendation for its complete renewal. 
The method that has been adopted for 
many years and which has _ superseded 
all other devices is the water test. 
In the case of stoneware pipes this 
is a severe test, and it is doubtful 
whether it can always be regarded as a , 
fair one. With so many joints made in a 
way that is never dreamt of as a practical 
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means of bearing water pressure in other 
cases, such as the conveyance of a water 
supply, it seems strange that it should be 
- justified in a conduit that is condemned 
if it is not water-tight when it happens to 
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be used as a drain. Recent opinion as to f125T FLOOR FLAY « 


the relation between bad smells and disease 
ha&S not confirmed the extreme views that 


no one suggests that a slight leakage of 

sewage several feet below the level of the | death. Whether this view is a right one or 
ground even inside a house can be a serious | not, if an architect does not condemn a 
danger to the health of the inmates. If this | drain for the smallest leakage that is per- 
were so, it is obvious that, fro vata, a well- ceptible under a water test, it is fairly 
manured garden would be almost certain ! certain that some other expert,if he is called 
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THE RED HOUSE, CROMER. G. J. AND F. W. SKIPPER, ARCHITECTS. (See centre plate.) 


THE RED HOUSE, CROMER. G. J. 
prevailed a few years ago, and in any case (See centre plate.) 


AND F. W. SKIPPER, ARCHITECTS. 


in, will find it incumbent on him to do so, 
and in that event the architect who ventured 
upon taking a common-sense estimate of the 
danger will be looked upon by his quondam 
client as a man who did not understand his 
own business. As. a matter of fact, this 
has often occurred in practice, and new 
drains one after another have been frequently 
condemned in the same house on a change 
of tenancy or ownership for, some. trifling 
failure in an arrangement which in practice 
is never subjected to a water pressure 
greater than that of the passing sewage, 
which is practically no pressure at all. It 
was from the consideration of these 
difficulties that I made up my mind long 
ago to look at the question, not from the 
relative merits of stoneware or cast-iron, 
per se, as the best material for the construc- 
tion of house-drain as if the water test had 
not come into vogue, but from the point of 
view as to which was best able to stand 
the test when applied. This was more than 
twenty-five years ago. The first large 
building which was redrained throughout 
with cast-iron pipes in London was. the 
Foundling Hospital, where I was allowed a 
free hand, but it was several years before 
the architectural profession began to see 
the necessity of considering the subject 
mainly from the point of view of the water 
test. It is obvious that, in the case of cast- 
iron pipes and connections, the whole system 
should be capable of standing a high pressure 
of water without the slightest leakage, and 
that if any occurs the architect is quite justi- 
fied in condemning them. 


Early Domestic Sanitation. 

In looking back upon the early days of 
domestic sanitation, I remember the en- 
thusiasm with which many architects took 
up the crusade against the prevailing 
defects: the old pan-closets, the foul D 
traps, the unventilated soil pipes, the dip- 
stones, and the bell-traps, all of which have 
now become ancient history, with which the 
young architect seldom has to deal with 
nowadays. Among these reformers was my old 
friend Mr. Philip Webb, but the architect 
who was most distinguished for his direct and 
original contributions to the solution of the 
many unsettled practical problems of that 
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time was the Nestor of your profession, Mr. 
Norman Shaw. What he made use of in 
his own practice was an arrangement that 
not only provided for a double disconnection 
‘of the soil pipe from the house-drain, but did 
away with the use of a trap underneath the 
closets and sinks as well. This he accom- 
plished by means of a hopper head into 
which the soil and sink pipes discharged at 
their upper extremities, with a corresponding 
disconnection on the ground level arranged 
with a _ gully-trap. In this manner he 
avoided the use of any closet or sink traps 
inside the house, to which I believe he had 
a strong objection, and he at the same time 
advocated the adoption of soil pipes of a 
‘small diameter to avoid any accumulations 
mpon their internal surfaces. It happens 
‘that a case came to my notice only last year 
in which these arrangements were con- 
demned by a local authority as being in- 
consistent with their by-laws, and, in conse- 
quence, they were entirely removed, and 
ventilated soil-pipes with traps ordered to 
be put in’ their place. 1 mention this 
ibecause it was found that the system had 
‘worked exceedingly well for, I suppose, about 
twenty years; and it was discovered on 
‘the removal of the soil pipes, which were 
only 3ins. in diameter, that their internal 
surfaces were as clean as the day upon 
which they had been fixed. It is probable 
that if this system had been in universal 
use the proposal to do away with the dis- 
connecting-trap between the house-drain 
and the sewer would never have been made. 
The Bacterizel System. 

Coming now to the subject of sewage 
‘disposal, although my remarks should be 
confined to that part of it which most 
concerns the architect, namely, the drainage 
of country houses, it may be well to say 
something about the general principles 
which should apply when adopting what 
is known as the bacterial system of sewage 
disposal. It is needless to say that as a matter 
of fact the final purification of all foul 
matters has been due to the work of micro- 
organisms from the beginning of life on our 
planet, and that their work has been to 
restore organic wastes to their inorganic 
elements so as again to allow of their being 
used for building up the life processes of 
‘plants and animals through — successive 
generations, 


There are two terms, aerobic and 
anaerobic, which are in constant use, for 
which we are indebted to the illuminating 
genius of Pasteur. They represent the 
dividing-line between two kinds of micro- 
organisms, viz., those that can and those 
that cannot live without air; but it is a line 
that is frequently crossed. Without going 
into details, it is sufficient to observe that 
whether or not a particular organism can 
or cannot work in only one or in both of 
these conditions the difference between the 
results achieved by the two classes of bacteria 
is of the most remarkable kind. 


The anaerobic changes come under the 
general term of putrefaction, and _ the 
aerobic of oxidation, but they each break 
down organic substances into simpler 
molecular forms. About the great difference 
that exists between the two processes there 
cannot be any doubt, seeing that one 
produces gases that can be used as illumin- 
ants, and the other, the aerobic group, those 
that will put out the light of a candle. The 
work of the two kinds of organisms, from a 
practical standpoint, must be judged from 
the effect they have in carrying on the 
required changes to the necessary standard 
of purification in any particular case, and 
the whole object of the process is to take 
the greatest possible advantage of their 
natural functions. Unfortunately the sub- 
ject has hitherto been approached from an 
altogether unscientific standpoint, seeing 
that it has never been subjected to any 
method of measurement. The result has 
been, what must always be expected from 
rule of thumb, that no real progress in a 
scientific sense has been achieved at all, and 
though a Royal Commission has _ been 
sitting for more than ten years and spending 
large sums of money upon the collection of 
a vast accumulation of facts and figures, 
these can be of little value until they can be 
correlated in terms of a common standard 
of comparison, in comprehensible terms. In 
such a case an architect who is only con- 
cerned with practical results, but who is 
anxious to obtain some reasonable and 
definite knowledge such as he can obtain 
in other branches of his profession from 
text-books that deal with accurate and 
scientific data, may well be forgiven if he is 
quite fogged when a client appeals to him 
for advice on the subject of sewage treat- 


ment by bacterial processes, and I am afraid 
that if he applied to the Royal Commission 
on Sewage Disposal for specific. advice they 
could only refer him to reports and minutes 
of evidence and appendices that would 
make confusion worse confounded and be 


altogether beyond his comprehension. 


One point is fairly obvious, that an archt- 
tect has to deal with the problem in one of 
its simplest forms because, while there are 
many disturbing factors in the case of town 
sewage by reason of trade wastes and other 
complications, he has to deal with it in a 
fairly normal and uniform condition. It 
follows that if any real progress had been 
made in the direction of a standard method 
of disposal the architect should have been 
the first to be able to take advantage of it. 

Turning your attention for a few minutes 
to what actually does occur when micro- 
organisms convert organic matters into their 
inorganic elements, it may be well to refer 
you to the highest results that. have ever 
been obtained in the purification of purely 
domestic sewage by bacterial processes. 
It happens that the information is given in 
a much more detailed form than in any other 
experiments, because the changes are shown as 
they actually occur during the process of 
filtration. They are known as the Ashtead 
experiments, and are clearly set forth in the 
table. Without going into technical details 
it will be sufficient to point out that the great 
object is to convert the polluting nitro- 
genous substances into the mineralised form 
of nitrogen as nitric acid, in which they 
were originally assimilated by the life 
processes of the plant or animal. This is 
done by the conversion of the ammonia, 
and as the one of these is decreased there is 
a corresponding increase in the other. This 
may be regarded as the whole rationale of the 
process. The results were obtained by first 
subjecting the sewage to the action of 
the anaerobic or putrefactive fermentation 
carried on by organisms that do not require 
air, but assimilate the chemically combined 
oxygen in the organic matter itself. It was 
long a question as to how long this putre- 
faction should be allowed to continue, but 
as the result of experiments which I carried 
out for a Committee of the Surrey County 
Council quite recently it was shown that 
with a well-arranged filter a wide range in 
the period of the putrefactive fermentation 
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was permissible without seriously affecting 
the results. 
A Recent Example. 

The most recent installation that has been 
carried out on these lines has been for Messrs. 
Forsyth and Maule at a large country house 
in Berkshire. Here the sewage is first delivered 
into a chamber in which a deep dip-stone 
is fixed. The effect of this is to force the 
incoming sewage in a downward direction 
so as to allow the heavy inorganic matters 
to fall to the bottom, provision being made 
for its removal as occasion demands. ‘The 
sewage overflows from the forward end of 
this chamber into the same kind of apparatus 
which I used in my Ashtead experiments, 
and to which I gave the name of a ‘“‘cultiva- 
tion-tank.” The object of this arrangement 
is to allow the sewage to impinge upon the 
surfaces of stones, with which the tank is 
filled, and which provide a permanent nidus 
or resting-place for the anaerobic bacteria. 
Whether this is the best arrangement 
possible may be called in question, but at 
any rate it 1s the one which has given far 
higher results than any other as 1egards 
the final effluent it discharges from the 
filters. The sewage remains in the ‘“‘culti- 
vation-tank”’ for a period that depends 
upon the ratio between the rate of flow of 
the sewage and the cubic capacity of the 
tank, after deducting the displacement due 
to the flints or stones, and this must neces- 
sarily vary much longer during the night, 
and much less during the day, and so on. 
In order to meet the case of the house being 
empty or full, the tanks are arranged in a 
series of four. All irregularities are no 
doubt a disturbing factor, but from +he 
recent experiments referred to a considerable 
range of variation makes no material change 
in the results. The efHuent from the culti- 
vation-tanks escapes at practically the 
same level as the intake, and is then carried 
in a pipe to a distributing apparatus, known 
as Phidian‘s, which is self-acting, and is 
revolved by the weight-of the liquid itself, 
which falls evenly over the surface of the 
filter and discharges by its own gravity, first 
through 3ft. of graded filtering material, 
and then through another pipe and dis- 
tributor. over and through another filter 
which was provided to meet the case of 
having to discharge into a river celebrated 
for its trout. Although this arrangement 
is practically the same in most respects as 
the one which I used partly as regards the 
preliminary anaerobic tank in 1892, and 
wholly in the Ashtead experiments in 1897, 
I do not think it fails in any way to give effect 
to the most advanced ideas of the present day, 
but it has one great disadvantage and that 
1s 1ts cost. Although I have devoted nearly 
twenty years to its development and have 
contributed a full share of my time in 
attempting to put the whole subject on a more 
scientific and satisfactory footing, I cannot 
but think that in the case of country houses, 
at any rate, there must be some more simple 
and inexpensive means of arriving at equally 
satisfactory results. I must also admit 
that, although the apparatus I have described 
was based upon the results of long 
experience, it, too, has been carried out 
to some extent by rule of thumb, and it is a 
question with me as to whether it would 
not have been better to get the actual facts 
beforehand with regard to this particular 
sewage. The difficulty is that doing so 
would have entailed the employment of a 
chemist and the use of a testing-apparatus 
beforehand, which in the case of small 
installations would be regarded as_ tco 
expensive, though in nine cases out of ten it 
would be far the cheapest procedure in the 
long run. 


In towns, where millions of pounds of the 
ratepayers’ money have been absolutely 
wasted upon schemes that have been 
approved by the Local Government, but have 
proved futile, it is a different matter, because 
in such schemes the cost of arriving at 
definite information and safe conclusions 
beforehand would be trifling, whereas in the 
case of an ordinary country house it may be 
prohibitive. 
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Nuisance from Smell. 

One thing I ought to refer to is the question 
of nuisance arising from smell in small 
bacterial installations, and the other is that 
of the attention required to keep them in 
proper working order. 

I have found that in cultivation-tanks 
and similar arrangements there is a period 
in their maturing that generally occurs 
about a fortnight from the sewage being 
first applied, when very offensive odours 
may be expected, but that this passes off 
in a few days, and afterwards smells only 
occur during certain changes in the weather 
that are not frequent, such as when it is 
thundery or during a very low barometric 
pressure. This, of course, is not pleasant, 
but in the light of recent knowledge there 
is no reason to suppose that these odours 
have any really bad effect on health. Of 
course, this may not hold good in the case of 
nervous people who make up their minds 
that an illness and a smell are in the nature 
of cause and effect, because they noticed 
a smell so many days before the illness 
commenced, but the experience of those who 
have to deal constantly with sewage works, 
and who are an exceptionally healthy body, 
shows that these smells are not dangerous. 
The case of Birmingham may be quoted, 
where twenty millions of gallons of septic 
sewage are being actually sprayed into the 
atmosphere within a short distance of the 
town without a protest of any kind. This 
is, I think, carrying matters too far, and, 
even if my prediction that Birmingham will 
one day have a rude awakening by reason of 
an epidemic of some sort, in any case the 
system is most offensive. 

When these cultivation-tanks receive a 
little intelligent attention they go on doing 
their work for years without trouble of any 
kind. One installation occurs to me which 
was put down by Mr. Philip Webb about 
fifteen years ago in the neighbourhood of East 
Grinstead, and has worked quite satisfac- 
torily ever since. 

Where a sufficient fall is available and 
an efficient system of bacterial filtration 
adopted there is no difficulty in disposing 
of the effluent by passing it into any stream 
that is not used for drinking. In the case of 
Staines it is allowed to pass into the Thames 
direct from the filters. When filtration is 
not available it requires a very porous 
soil to admit of the discharge being disposed 
of in underground open-jointed pipes. In 
such cases it is better to pass it through 
long shallow channels on the surface of the 
land, though this, of course, can only be 
done when the necessary land is available. 

I still think that some more simple devices 
may be found for dealing with the drainage 
of country houses than those which I have 
described, and I hope it may fall to the lot 
of some of the younger members of the 
Architectural Association to discover them. 


EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADES 
EXCHANGE. 
The the 


annual meeting of Building 
Trades Exchange of the City and district 
of Edinburgh was held in the Exchange 
Rooms, 61, Lothian Road, Edinburgh, on 
November 4th, Mr. W. Graham-Yooll presid- 
ing. The report by the directors for the past 
year was submitted, along with the balance 
sheet and profit and loss account. In mov- 
ing the adoption of the report, the chairman 
regretted the continued dulness in the build- 
ing trade, which had had its effect on the 
Exchange, as several members had given up 
their membership. He regretted that more 
advantage was not taken of the Exchange 
premises, and urged builders and others con- 
nected with the building trade to give the 
Exchange all the support they possibly could, 
for its usefulness had been demonstrated 
over and over again in times of strikes and 
other labour troubles. The report was 
unanimously adopted. Messrs. John How- 
den, ironmonger; Robert Lamb, builder; 
and William Patterson, venetian blind-maker, 
were re-elected to the board of directors, and 
Mr. Adam Loch, asphalter, was also elected 
for the first time. Mr. A. Davidson Smith, 
C.A., was re-elected auditor. 


Notes on Competitions. 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit for conditions given where known. 


DATE OP 
OBLIVERY. 


COMPETITION. 


Nov. 24. 


Nov. 30. 


Nov. 30. 


Dec. 1. 


Dec. 1. 


Dec. 11. 


Dec. 187 


1910. 
Jan, 31 


GARDEN 


TECHNICAL AND 


TRALEE. 


PUBLIC PARK PLAN, 


MINEHEAD. 


CITY ~PLAN, BURY; 
LANCS. In connection with the 
forthcoming exhibition of cottage 
designs in the Bury Art Gallery, the 
Bury Housing and Town-planning 
Association offer three prizes for a 
design tor laying outa garden city 
suburb within the confines of the 
Borough of Bury. First prize £5; 
second prize £3; third prize £1 10s. 
Designs should be sent to Mr. H. 
Townend, Curator, Art. Gallery. 
Bury, Lancashire. 


HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER. 


Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas. Plan of the site and copy of 
the conditions may be obtained from 
J. Jubb, Clerk to the Council, Town 
Hall, Herne Bay. Deposit: one 
guinea, 


SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, WORKINGTON. .The 
Cumberland Education Committee 
invite architects to submit sketch 
plans with outline specification and 
estimate for a technical and second- 
ary school in the Borough of Work- 
ington, Cumberland, for about 300 
pupils of both sexes. Further par- 
ticulars and conditions upon which 
plans will be received may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope and the payment 
of adeposit of one guinea. Deposit 
returned if all papers sent are re- 
turned within seven days. C. Cour- 
tenay Hodgson, Secretary, The 
Courts, Carlisle. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. Ccst 
not to exceed £4,500. Premiums of 
£20 and £10 for design placed first 
and second by the assessor. Copies 
of instructions and conditions from 
the Town Clerk, Tralee. 


BANGOR 
(COUNTY DOWN). These Ue De 
Council offer a premium of £30 for 
the best scheme for laying out a 
public park, twenty acres in extent. 
Premium to include all expenses of 
successful competitor,whose designs 
become the property of the Council. 
Schemes to J. Middleton, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, County 
Down. 


SHELTER, with cloak- 
room and lavatories, on the Beach, 
the whole expense of which is not to 
exceed £3,000. Premium of £20. 
Plan of site and conditions from L. 
C. Webber-Incledon Clerk to U-D. 
Council, 16, Park Street, Minehead, 
Somerset. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly, Leeds. Architects prac- 
tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F.R.1.B-A., has been ap- 
pointed Assessor. Copies of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
tions, a plan of each floor of the 
educational blocks and of the hostel 
blocks, also an estate plan, showing 
a suggestion for grouping the 
various buildings, may be obtained 
from James Graham, Secretary for 
Education, Education Department, 
Leeds. Designs to be delivered not 
later than 12 o’clock noon. Deposit: 
£2 2s. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 


The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T- Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., returnable if all papers are 
returned within l4days. Inquiriesto 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums. 
City Hall, Cardiff. 


(Continued cn next page.) 
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(List of Competitions Open.—Continued.) 


» Feb. 1. OLDHAM, EXTENSION OF THE 
TOWN HALL. Restricted to Archi- 
tects practising or residing in the 
Borough. Premiums of £50, £30 and 
£20, for the three designs placed Ist, 
2ad and 3rd, and a sum of £5 will be 
paid to all unsuccessful competitors 
who send in a complete set of plans 
in accordance with the instructions. 
Plan of site. with instructions and 
suggestions for architects obtainable 
from E. C. Foote, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Oldham. Deposit: 21s- 


r Isolation#Hos pital, Aberdare. 

Sir William Emerson, F.R.I.B.A., and Dr. 
W. Williams, County M.O.H., the assessors 
in the above competition, have delivered their 
award as follows: 

Ist premium to Mr. Edward C. H. Maid- 
man, 13, South Charlotte, Street, Edinburgh. 

2nd premium to Messrs. Stockdale, Harri- 
son and Sons and Howard H. Thomson, 
F-R.I.B.A., joint architects. 

3rd premium to Mr. E. Montague Thomas, 
37, Old Queen Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Eltham Parish Hall. 

In the above open competition the assessor, 
Mir,-T. Lempriere “Hesketh, F.R.I-BoA%) se- 
lected the joint design submitted by Messrs. 
Moscrop-Young and Glanfield and Percy J. 
Waldram, F.S.I., of Buckingham Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C., who. have been ap- 
pointed architects for the work by the Build- 
ing Committee. Sixty-three designs were 


sent in. 
Our Plate. 


The Red House, Cromer. 
The Cromer residence of Sir Francis Lay- 


land-Barratt, Bart., M.P., has been built for 
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HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, GREAT ORMOND STREET. 


him in accordance with the plans of Messrs. 
George]. Skipper, EF - Ril BeAl) ands i. awe 
Skipper, of Norwich, by Mr. George Riches, 
builder, of Cromer, on a site comprising 
several acres of land, having interesting views 
across the sea, lighthouse, cliffs, and golf 
links. The plans sufficiently explain the 
nature of the accommodation. The ex- 
terior has been carried out almost entirely 
in brickwork, stone only being sparingly 
used. The roofs are covered with Bedford- 
shire red tiles. 


Mancrof: Towers, Oulton Broad, 


Mancroft Towers, the residence of Col. 
Philip E. Back, stands in a commanding 
position on an eminence overlooking the 
Waveney Valley; whence views many miles 
in extent can be obtained across the sur- 
rounding country. The building has been 
designed according to instructions in a sim- 
ple and plain manner, after the style of old 
Tudor brickwork, of which there are many 
good examples in the Eastern Counties. No 
stone has been used for decorative purposes, 
the mullioned windows and all other features 
having been carried out entirely in brick. 
The interior has some interesting features, 
of which the hall on the ground floor car- 
ried up higher than the rest of the ground 
fioor rooms, and the long gallery on the 
first floor extending the entire length of the 
building, are leading examples. An electric 
plant has been put down for the purpose of 
supplying the building with water, and the 
whole of the establishment with electric light. 
A suitable lodge adjoins the entrance gate. 
Messrs. J. Youngs and Son, of Norwich, 
were the general contractors, and the archi- 
tects Messrs. George J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., 
and F. W. Skipper, Norwich. 


WILLIAM A. 


\ 


Fiic, 


15, Carteret Street, Westminster, S.W. 


These premises were designed for the North 
British Plumbing Company, Ltd., and. were 
built by Messrs. Trollope and Colls in 1906. 
The ground plan is schemed with an office 
and goods entrance. The latter leads down 
a sloping way to a large store for materials. 
The whole of the front first floor is occupied 
by a board room, which is separated from 
the engine and machine shops by a corridor. 
This effectually keeps the board room quiet. 
The front is built of Crowboro’ stocks, and 
Lawrence’s red seconds. The stonework is 
Doulting. The following is a list of the sub- 
contractors: Drainage, The North British 
Plumbing Company, Ltd.; wrought iron- 
work, Messrs. Starkie Gardiner ; casements, 
Messrs. R. and-E. Pearce; door furniture, 
Messrs. N. F. Ramsay and Brother. The: 
total cost was £2,000. 


LONDON’S PROPOSED NEW 
BRIDGE. 


The Bridge House Estates Committee of 
the City of London Corporation have sub- 
mitted to that body an important report re- 
lating to bridge accommodation in the City. 

In July last the Committee recommended’ 
that a new bridge should be constructed at 
an estimated cost of £1,646,983, and that the 
gradients of Southwark Bridge should be im- 
proved at an estimated cost of £231,000. The 
Committee were instructed to reconsider the: 
matter and to submit a further report. This: 
they have now done. The chief objections: 
to their scheme were that it was not proposed’ 
to widen Southwark Bridge; that the proper 
way of dealing with north and south traffic 
was by subway or tunnel under the river; 
that the east and west thoroughfares needed 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE~- DOORWAY, HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
‘The building shown by the general view on page 360, of which the above is a detail, 


a cost of about £33,000. 


The building is now being extended to Queen Square, the 
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WiLLIAM | A. 
was designed by Mr. Pite, who also extended the Nurses’ Institute at 


PITE, F-R.I.B,A., ARCHITECT. 


architect being Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 


widening ; that the suggested new bridge was 
not wanted ; and the destruction of rateable 
value. These criticisms the Committee 
ariswer in some detail. They say: that it 
would require two tunnels of 3oft, diameter 
and one of 2sft. to give approximately the 
same accommodation as that provided by a 
bridge, whereas the cost of construction 
would be £2,298,000, and the cost for land 
£2,224,500, making a total of £4,522,050. 
The revenues of the Bridge House Estates 
are not applicable to the widening of east and 
west thoroughfares or the making of new 
routes. 

As to whether the new bridge is wanted, 
the Committee quote the opinion of the Royal 
Commission on London traffic that if it be 
practicable to pierce new arterial streets and 
widen existing streets every kind of locomo- 
tion will be facilitated. The Commission ad- 
vocated the construction of two main avenues 
through London—one from east to west and 
the other from ‘north to south. Such a pro- 
posal obviously involved the erection of a 
new bridge. The Bridge House Committee 
suggest the utilisation of the thoroughfare 
leading from the General Post Office to Is- 
lington and Holloway. They do not con- 
sider that the rateable valve of the Citv 
would be seriously affected by the amount of 
property required for the new bridge. The 
rateable value of the City, notwithstanding 
the many street improvements, has increased 
from £4,839,816 in 1901, to £5,479,000 in the 
present vear. 

The Committee, in now re-presenting their 
report on the same lines, say that the sug- 
gested new bridge has been altered on the 
southern side. This alteration gives a 
straighter approach, but will result in a 


gradient of 1 in 40, as compared with their 
former plan of 1 in 45, and necessitates rais- 
ing the level of Southwark Street. They 
consider that the schemes they suggest are 
the best means of dealing with the subject. 
All the evidence, they say, points to the 
urgent necessity for a new bridge if present 
and future needs are to be met, and they are 
strongly of opinion that the Corporation 
should undertake its construction in the pub- 
lic interest out of the Bridge House revenues. 
Having given the reference their serious and 
earnest consideration, they again recommend 
the construction of a new bridge at a cost of 
£1,646.082. Thev f-rther suggest that South- 
wark Bridge should be reconstructed at a 
cost of £261,000. The report is signed by 
the chairman (Mr. Deputy Algar) and 24 
members of the Committee, one of whom, 
however, is opposed to the expenditure on the 
reconstruction of Southwark Bridge. A mem- 
ber of the Corporation has given notice of an 
amendment to reject that vortion of the 
scheme which provides for the erection of a 
new bridge. 


Societies and Institutions. 


Junior Institution of Engineers. 

The annual general meeting of this in- 
stitution was recently held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall. The 
Council’s annual report which was presented 
showed that the membership has increased to 
1,063, 85 elections and transferences having 
taken place during the past year. Nine 
ordinary meetings had been held, and a9 
visits to works made, covering practically 
every branch of engineering. The summer 


meeting in the Midlands had proved very 
successful. Birmingham had been made the 
centre on account of the Institution’s first 
local section having been established there 
during the year. Other salient features in 
the report included reference to the Gustave 
Canet Lecture, delivered on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Institution by Lieut. A. 


Trevor Dawson, R.N., on “Engineering of 
Ordnance”; awards for Papers; Durham 
Bursary; and the Monthly Journal and 


Record of Transactions, the volume for the 
year under review consisting of 758 pages. 
together with illustrative plates. The scruti- 
neers reported that thé election of officers, 
etc., had resulted as follows: Chairman, Mr. 
Geo. T. Bullock ; vice-chairmen, Mr. J. Wylie 
Nisbet, Mr. F. D. G. Napier; hon. librarian, 
Mr. S. V. Cooke; hon. auditors, Messrs. H. 
Norman Gray and Henry Cook; members of 
Council, Messrs. G. D. Harrison, Jas. Os- 
wald, C. H. Smith; and Percy L: Young; 
provincial members of Council, Messrs. C. T. 


Briggs (Newcastle-on-Tyne); Ernest King 
(Sheffield), R. H. Parsons (Peterborough), 
Eustace W. Porter (Southampton), T. P 


Hosegood (Bristol), Adam Hunter (Glasgow), 
W. E. Lilly (Dublin), H. F. Hunt (Pem- 
broke). The annual meeting of the benevo- 
lent fund then took place, the statement of 
accounts showing that the amount standing 
to its credit is £188 19s. 9d. A paper was 


then read by ;Mr.  T. <A. ° Watson, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (member) on ‘‘The Re- 
inforced Concrete Construction of the new 
General Post Office buildings, Jondon.” 


After giving a general description of the 
building, the author proceeded to deal with 
the various considerations affecting the de- 
sign and construction of the walls, during 
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which comparison was made to walls of 
similar strength constructed in brick. The 
retaining walls, floors, method of re-inforcing 
and columns were treated, dimensions and 
number of re-inforcing bars. Points in con- 
nection with jointing, stirrups and special 
features in the building were next touched 
upon, including floors, etc., on cantilevers, 
footbridge. chimney, tunnels under King 
Edward Street, and staircases. The methods 
of dealing with the difficulties which were 
met with during construction of the -retain- 
ing walls, etc., were described, and the com- 
position and mixing of the concrete used in 
the work were then entered into. The paper 
concluded with questions relating to testing 
of steel and experiments with tests columns. 
An animated discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. L.. H. Rugg, Hy. Adams, H. M. 
Martin, P. J. Waldram, William Dunn, E. 
F.: Etchells, R. Vawdrey, and B. E. Parrv 
took part, and the proceedings terminated 
with the announcement of the ensuing meet- 
ing on the 16th November, when Engineer 
Vice-Admitral Henry J. Oram, C.B.,’ would 
deliver his presidential address on ‘‘Recent 
Warship Machinery.” 
Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

A meeting for the purpose of forming the 
District Committee for District No. 4 (com- 
prising the counties of Cambridge, Hunting- 
don, Norfolk. Northants, and Suffolk) will 
he held at the Royal Hotel, Norwich, on 
Saturday, November 13th, at 2 o’clock. 

Leeds School of Art. 

In the first of a series of four lectures on 
the arts in England at the close of the 
seventeenth century, delivered at the Leeds 
School of. Art, Mr. Butler Wilson dealt with 
the Anglo-Classic or Seventeenth Century 
style of architecture. The lecturer said he 
had selected the subject on which he pro- 
posed to address them because it was to the 
work of that period we were so largely in- 
debted for the tradition which was being de- 
veloped by many of the examples of the 
architecture and applied arts of to-day. He pro- 
ceeded to trace the influence of Inigo Jones, 
describing seme of his works. including the 
Banqueting House in Whitehall, and Green- 
wich Hospital. He also reviewed the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren, showing on the 
screen St. Paul’s Cathedral, Hampton Court 
Palace, and a house in West Street, Chiches- 
ter. It was pointed out that although many 
buildings of this period were thought by 
some to be deliberate designs in the manner 
of the Italian Renaissance, the works of 
Inigo Tones and Wren were unmistakably 
English. Their work was the work of men 
who had absorbed all that they could learn 
from the art of another comntry, and who, 
by the force of their own characters, were 
able to make that art their own. Among the 
lantern slides exhibited was one showing a 
plan of the gigantic palace designed by Inigo 
Jones for Tames I., but which, with the ex- 
ception of the Banqueting House in White- 
hall (intended to form a small part of the 
palace), was never built. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Insti- 
tution of Municipal Engineers, held on 
October 27th, fourteen applications for mem- 
bership and seven for studentship were con- 
sidered. Of the former, twelve were 
accepted ; of the latter, seven. The roll of 
the Institution is now: Members, 630; stu- 
dents, 89; total, 7109. It was considered 
advisable that a class of associate members 
should be attached to the Institution, such 
associate members to be entitled to the 
privilege of corporate membership, and _ it 
was suggested that the following should be 
the clause in the by-laws in respect thereto : 
“‘Associate Members.—A candidate for elec- 
tion or transfer to the class of associate 
member must produce evidence to the satis- 
faction of the Council: (1) That he (a) has 
teceived a good general and_ scientific 
education, (b) has been regularly trained in 
those branches of engineering comprised 
within the duties of a municipal engineer, 
and (c) has had subsequent employment in 
the service of any municipal authority of 


which one year at least has been spent in an 
important position of responsibility in the 
direction or design of municipal work; or 
(2) (d) has had such experience inthe design 
or execution of important engineering work 
for any municipal authority as to qualify 
him in the opinion of the Council for the 
distinction of associate membership.” The 
opinions of members on the proposal, to be 
submitted before the next council meeting, 
to be held November 27th, are invited. It 
was suggested that “‘the Council shall at 
their first meeting after the annual election 
have power to appoint an honorary librarian 
from among the members of. the institution, 
this official to be an ex officio member of the 
council until the next annual election.” The 
opinions of members are invited on this pro- 
posal also. It was decided that arrange- 
ments be made for a general meeting—fol- 
lowed by a social evening, to which latter 
ladies would be invited—to be held in De- 
cember. A committee with power to act 
was appointed to arrange the details. Mem- 
bers who are willing to submit papers for 
reading at this or a subsequent meeting are 
particularly requested to communicate at 
once with the Secretary. The Secretary was 
instructed to arrange for a visit to works for 
some day in November. It was decided that 
the joint meeting of the Council and the 
honorary secretaries of the various district 
committees should be held on November 
27th, the day of the next Council meeting. 
A letter was read from Mr. Charles Vawser, 
of St. Mark’s Lodge, Woodville Road, New 


Barnet, with reference to a proposed muni- | 


cipal golf tournament. Members requiring 
particulars are requested to write to him. 
A letter was read from the honorary secre- 
tary of the Municipal Engineers’ Imperial 


Defence Committee, asking for the support of | 


the Institution in the proposed scheme for 
the formation of a municipal engineering 
corps. The Council, while expressing their 
accordance with the general principles in- 
volved, resolved to defer consideration of 
the letter until theit next meeting.—R. 
WYAND, Secretary, 39, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society. 


At the second meeting of the session of 
this Society, held in the College Buildings 
on 22nd Oct., Mr. T.L. Watson, F.R.1L.B.A,, 
I.A., delivered a lecture entitled ‘‘The 
Autobiography of a Cathedral,” taking as his 
subject the interesting Glasgow fabric. In 
the course of his lecture Mr. Watson re- 
marked that there is no building the life 
history of which is more fully recorded in 
its architecture, and few which have an auto- 
biography of such interest. The lecturer 
dwelt at considerable length on the beauti- 
ful lower vault, and pointed out its value-as 
an archeological document. The examina- 
tion of the vaulting resulted in the discovery 
of a_ succession of architectural periods 
showing in brief that the cathedral was be- 
gun by Bishop Walter in the south-western 
compartment of the lower church. The work 
was continued by Bondington, and about 
1240 the vaulting of the north and south 
aisles was completed, the middle compart- 
ment, however, and the eastern aisle, being 
left unvaulted and open to the heavens. 
Hereafter the other parts of the building 
were completed, still leaving the middle com- 
partment, and the obvious explanation of 
this was that the whole material of the choir 
triforium and clerestory walls had to be 
brought into the middle compartment on the 
level of the soil, and hoisted thence to its 
position on the walls.. The lecture was illus- 
trated by several drawings. At the close Mr. 
Watson was cordially thanked for his lecture. 

Scottish Building Trades Federation. 

For some considerable time, the Inverness 
Building Trades Federation had been endea- 
vouring to get the local conditions of con- 
tract recognised by architects. Some time 
ago the local builders and architects agreed 
to certain general conditions of ‘contract, but 
one firm of architects objected. During the 
past week or two, the position of matters has 
become accentuated. The Highland Railway 
Co, are about to erect an hotel at Strath- 


other 


peffer. A deputation of the local Federation 
waited upon the chairmap of the Highland 
Railway Co., and explained«their position to 
him. He reported to a meeting of the rail- 
way company’s directors, who, however, de- 
cided that they cannot interfere with the 
architects. | Consequently, the Federated 
Inverness contractors decided not to tender 
for the work of the Strathpeffer -Hotel; and 
the position has been fully reported to the 
branches of the Scottish Building 
Trades Federation. 


s 


SHEFFIELD SEWAGE WORKS. 


The first section of the extended and re- 
constructed sewage works of the Sheffield 
Corporation at Wincobank, about three miles 
from the centre of the city, was opened on 
October 28 by the Lord Mayor. The scheme 
thus inaugurated marks the first stage in the 
work of substituting the bacteriological pro- 
cess of sewage purification for that of lime 
precipitation, followed by aeration over weirs 
and continuous filtration through coke. Ex- 
periments in the bacteriological treatment 
have been made by the corporation for ten 
years past, and it was ultimately decided to 
adopt a scheme for purification by this pro- 
cess, consisting of continuous-flow settling 
tanks and contact beds. The work, which in- 
cludes the remodelling of the present system, 
comprises the following :—New outfall sewer 
and main valve chamber, two new catch-pits 
and alterations to the two existing catch-pits, 
mine new settling tanks, and conversion of the 
existing tank area into eight additional tanks, 
deepening the two existing sludge wells and 
remodelling the pumping plant, 60 half-acre 
contact beds, 16 acres of storm beds, bridge 
and siphons across the river Don. roads, rail- 
ways, etc. The estimated cost of the work is 
£270,369, exclusive of land and second con- 
tact beds. The gross area of the land which 
will ultimately be available is 204 acres, and 
the approximate cost £86,000. The works 
will be capable of dealing with a maximum 
rate of flow of 64% million gallons in 24 
hours, this quantity being determined chiefly 
by the fact that the Local Government Board 
require provision for treating in periods of 
storm about six times the dry-weather flow. 
The scheme is based on a dry-weather flow, 
including trade wastes, of 12 million gallons 
a day. The filling material of the contact 
beds is screened clinker, graded from coarse 
to medium, and fine on the top. and the 
average depth is 4ft., the floors being graded 
to the outlets. After leaving the settling 
tanks, the sewage will pass along the main 
conduit and branches to a _ feed ‘culvert 
communicating with a circular distribn- 
ting chamber in the centre of each bed, 
whence it will be distributed over the 
surface by means of channels formed in the 
surface of the filling. The works now opened 
consist of the altered catch-pits and sludge 
wells, six new settling tanks, and 12 contact 
beds, and will treat a maximum flow of six 
million gallons a day. This quantity will be 
rapidly increased to 12 million as 12 other 
contact beds,.the construction of which is 
completed, are filled with clinker. The 
scheme has been designed by and carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. C. F. Wike, the 
city engineer of Sheffield, and the cost of the 
work so far carried out has been about 
£100,000. The contractors are Messrs. 
Logan and Hemingway. 


Obituary. 


Mr. H. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Henry Hall, F.R.I.B.A., who has died 
at 20, Querimore Road, Stroud Green, and 
was formerly of 19, Doughty Street, W.C., 


had designed many private buildings in. 


Somerset and Dorset. He was one of the 
nine competitors selected for the final com- 
petition for the new Government offices at 
Whitehall. He restored Nelson’s house after 
its destruction by fire, and built many 


banks (including the head office at Salisbury) 


for the Wilts and Dorset Banking Co. 
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GONGRETE AND STEEL SECTION. 


(MONTHLY.) 


Testing Regarding the methods of 
Completed testing completed structures 
Ralnforved: of reinforced concrete, in 
Buildings order to get them passed by 


the authorities, or to prove that they are 
thoroughly Sound and satisfactory, there are 
various methods that have been suggested 
and rules advocated for observance. ers 
haps the most sound method is that pro- 
vided for by the Prussian Government Regu- 
lations which were issued on May 24th, 1907. 
The translation of these is as follows :— 
“Compression cubes to be provided, 30 cm. 
(12 inches) side, to be dated and sealed. 
Tests made by the authority in approved 
manner. ‘Tests may be made on the works 
by means of an officially controlled press. 
Portions of building in positions determined 
by building authority are to be exposed if 
desired, so that the mode of construction 
can be seen. Special tests may be made to 
determine hardness and strength. Should 
doubt exist as to hardness and correct mix- 
ing. test pieces may be cut out of the fin- 
ished building. If loading tests are con- 
sidered necessary, they are to be carried out 
under the instructions of the building 
authority. Loading tests are not to be made 
in less than 45 days after setting, and are to 
be strictly limited to what is considered 
necessary by the authority. When a floor is 
tested. the load added is not to exceed one- 
half the weight of the floor and one-and-a- 
half times the evenly distributed working 
load. When the working load is more than 
1.000 kg. per sq. m. (205lbs. per sq. ft.), this 
may be diminished down to once the working 
load. 

When a strip in a floor or decking is to be 
tested, the load is to be evenly distributed in 
the midst of the floor, over a strip of length 
equal to the span and width one-third of the 
span, but in any case not less than 1m. (39 
inches). In this case the test load must not 
exceed the weight of the strip and twice 
the working load. The weight of floors is 
to be reckoned as defined below. In testing 
columns or piers, unequal loading of the 
building, and loading of the foundations be- 
yond the permissible limit, are to be 
avoided.” 

To the foregoing we may add the French, 
Austrian and Swiss Rules :— 


French Government Rules, Oct. 20, 1906:— 

“Conditions of test and time that shall 
elapse before structures are brought into 
use must be inserted in contract, and also 
the maximum deflections as far as practi- 
cable. 

The time to elapse before use of structures 
must be go days for structures of primary 
importance, 45 days for ordinary construc- 
tions and 30 days for floors. 

Measurements to be taken during tests 
which are likely to be of scientific interest 
to engineers. 

Test loads on floors shall be the dead and 
super-imposed loads acting over the whole 
area of the floor, or at least upon a com- 
plete panel. 

The loads to be left on for at least 24 
hours, and deflection to cease after 15 hours.” 


Austrian Government Regulations, Nov. 15, 1907 :— 

“Breaking tests of whole or part to be 
made on request. 

No test before expiration of 6 weeks after 
completion of ramming. 

Loading to be such that effect is same as 
dead load plus 1% specified superimposed 
load. No cracks or permanent deforma- 
tions. 

For breaking tests, load to be gradually 
increased. 

Breaking load not to be ‘less than 3% 
times the total dead and superimposed load, 
less the weight of the member.” | 


Swiss Engineering and Architcctural Society, Pro- 
visional Specification, August, 1903 :— 

“Test loads to be at least 50 per cent. 
greater than working loads allowed in calcu- 
lations. 

Test loads not to be put on until 45 days 
have been allowed for setting. 

If possible, deflections at different stages 
of loading to be noted.” 


There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the 
manner in which bending 
moments should be taken, 
and we have collected together the more or 
less official rules put forward by the Joint 
Committee on Reinforced Concrete appointed 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
who issued their report in May, 1907, toge- 
ther with the French, German, Austrian, and 
Swiss regulations in the same respect. From 
these it will be gathered that while the 
British Committee thinks that for continu- 


r 


Bending 
Moments. 


F Ista: : 
ous spans the bending moment is suffi- 
2 


W.L. 


cient, on the Continent, as a rule is 
adopted. The Austrian method, however, 
seems to be the most correct theoretically, 
and in any official rules that are drawn up 
latitude ought to be allowed to determine 
each case on its merits. There should be no 
hard and fast rules as regards bending 
moments, for it depends upon how a struc- 
ture is reinforced and the nature of the load- 
ing, both superimposed and dead loads, as 
to the bending moment which ought to be 
taken. By designing a structure for the 
most unfavourable condition of loading, 
stability is insured. That is the Austrian 
method, and we think it would be hard to 
improve upon, except that we have our 
doubts about the advisability of limiting the 
continuity to three spans. If special atten- 
tion is given to making more than three 
spans act continuously we see no reason why 
the designer should not be given the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

The Rules of British Reinforced Concrete Committee, 

issued in May, 1907, are as follows :— 

“Spans. These may be taken as follows: 
For beams the distance from centre to cen- 
tre of bearings. For slabs supported at the 
ends, the clear span plus the thickness of 
slab. For slabs continuous over more than 
one span the distance from centre to centre 
of beams. 

Bending Moments. In the most ordinary 
case of a uniformly distributed load of—W— 
Ibs. per inch run of span the bending 
moments will be as follows :— 

(a) Beam or slab simply supported at the 
ends. Greatest bending moment at centre of 


ae wie 
span of rin. is equal to — in. lbs. 


(b) Beam continuous over several spans, 
or encastré or fixed in direction at each end. 
The greatest bending moments are at the 
ends of the span, and the beam should be 
reinforced at its upper side near the ends. 
If continuity can be perfectly relied on, the 
bending moment at the centre of the span is 

2 
WE and that over the supports, If 
24 12 
the continuity is in any way imperfect, 
the bending moment at the centre will in 
general be greater, and that at the supports 
less, but the case is a very indefinite one. 
It appears desirable that generally in build- 
ing construction the centre bending moment 


2 
should not be taken less than me, The 


bending moment at the ends depends greatly 
on the fixedness of the ends in level and 
direction. When continuity and fixing of 


the ends, whether perfect or imperfect, is 
allowed for in determining the bending 
moment near the middle of the span, the 
beam or slab must be designed and rein- 
forced to resist the corresponding bending 
moments at the ends. When the load is not 
uniformly distributed the bending moments 
must be calculated on the ordinary statical 
principles.” 
The French Government Rules, issued on October 

20, 1906, are as follows :— 

“For freely supported or continuous beams 
usual values may be applied. 

For partially fixed ends, the bending mo- 
ment at centre of span for uniformly distri- 

wl? 

buted load to be yo 

If L and B are the spans of a rectangular 
slab, the bending moment as for a beam of 
span B can be decreased by co-efficient 


B?, or for span L the bending moment 


Lips 
i fe 
as for beam of span L with the co-efficient or 
. L* 
reduction of I+2 —3> 


moment as for beam of span L with the co- 
efficient of reduction of 
The Prussian Government Regulations, issued on 

May 24, 1907, are as follows :— 

“Span for beams to be free opening plus 
one support. 

Span of continuous decking to be distance 
from centre to centre of supports. 

For freely supported decking, the free span 
plus the thickness of the decking. 

Bending moments and reactions to be de- 
termined by formule for freely supported or 
continuous beams according to mode of sup- 
port and distribution of load. 

For continuous decking, the bending 
moment at centre of span is to be taken as 
four-fifths of that which would exist in a 
{reely-supported panel, unless the moments 
and reactions can be ascertained. 

The above rule holds good for beams, ex 
cepting that no end moment is to be taken 
into account unless special arrangements 
have been made to fix the ends. 

Decking and beams only to be reckoned as 
continuous if resting on solid supports in 
one plane, or on reinforced concrete beams. 

Continuity not to be assumed over more 
than three spans.” 

The Austrian Government Regulations, issued in 

Nov., 1907, are as follows :— 

“Spans for freely supported and continu- 
ous beams to be from centre to centre of 
support. 

Beams extending over several supports 
must be computed as for continuous beams, 
incidental unfavourable loading being taken 
into account. Continuity not to be assumed 
as extending over more than three spans. 

Elastic deformation in supports of coa- 
tinuous beams to be taken into account. 

In beams the possibility of fixing moments 
at the supports must be provided for by 
suitable reinforcements. 

If L and B are spans of rectangular slab, 
and L is not more than one and ahalf B, 
slab being reinforced with equal area of metal 
both ways bending moment as for beam of 
span B can _ be decreased by co-efficient 

Lt 
Teta] BS 
The Swiss Engineering. and Architectural Society's 

Provisional Specification, issued in August, 1903, 

provides the following ruling :— 

“Most unfavourable disposition of loading. 
to be allowed for. 

In continuous or encastré beams the bend- 
ing moments at centre of spans not to be less 
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than 74 the moments at the supports, due 
to the loading and amount of fixing, and rein- 
forcement over supports is to be provided. 

If amount of fixing cannot be determined, 
the moment at centre of span must not be 
less than 20 per cent. less than that for a 
freely supported beam, and that at supports 
to be at least half of that at centre.” 


In building a monolithic 
Continuous construction like reinforced 
Beams. concrete, it follows that the 


beams and floor slabs will 
have continuity of action, and this is usually 
allowed for in the design. But it is not 
an easy nor a definite matter to know to 
what extent we may rely upon continuity. 
The amount of that continuous action will 
vary. There are various factors which affect 
the problem and make its solution indeter- 
minate, so that it must be a matter of judg- 
ment as to how much continuity we can de- 
pend upon. For instance, supports settle or 
deflect irregularly, adjoining spans differ in 
length, the moment of inertia of the section 
varies, and finally, one bay may be loaded 
while other bays are not. The loading on 
the floors varies in amount in different 
classes of structures, and this affects the con- 
tinuity also, for it alters the ratios of the 
live to the dead load of the floor, and there- 
fore the anchorage which, adjoining un- 
loaded spans, provide to decrease the bend- 
ing moment on the loaded span. 


The Austrian Government 

Rules and tules, which we _ publish 

By-Laws. in the preceding page of 

the present issue, leave en- 

quiriers to determine this continuous 

action by considering three spans with 

one loaded, and this regulation is a 

wise one, but in England the R.I.B.A. 
4 7|2 

Committee thought“? should be taken 

I2 aus lotsa 

as the value of the bending moment 


4 c 7]2 
of a continuous beam, and wl 


as the bend- 


24 fag] 
ing moments over the supports, while in 


France and the United States Wl? is a 
10 

usual provision for the centre, and ml 

40 


over the supports. The R.I.B.A. rule. though 
better than the French and American by- 


laws, is, however, not satisfactory. If one 
e 7] 2 

bay is loaded and the others not, ae may 
12 


approximate nearly to average conditions in 
practice, but in that case there is usually a 
negative bending moment over the whole 
length of the adjoining beams, and no pro- 
vision 1s made for it in the rules referred to. 
Double reinforcement is not customary, but 
we see that in such a case it may be desir- 
able to prevent the adjoining beams crack- 
ing along the top, when the bending moment 
on the loaded span would be increased. 


Again, it is all very well to assume that wl? 
: 2 

Over supports may be good enough for the 
case of one span loaded, but if all spans 
are loaded, then if the beam is brought to 


ee tec = ‘ 
allow for continuity Ss will probably be 


the bending moment developed over the sup- 
port, in which case there will be insufficient 
steel, and cracks may be caused. This is 
indeed the case, and we have seen numerous 
examples calculated in the R.I.B.A. rules 
thus cracked over Supports, while we learn 
that that is the usual experience in America. 


But another factor may en- 
ter into the problem and 
affect our determination of 
d _.the bending moment, viz. 
conneetions with columns. In many cases 
heavily loaded columns stand directly over 
the supports of beams, and then there is con- 
siderably greater fixity of the ends, when, of 
course, the bending moments on the beams 


Connections 
with Columns, 


72 

can be more accurately taken as ues as the 
centre. Really the proper course to pursue 
is to take the most adverse condition that 
may arise in each particular example, and 
make the parts sufficiently strong everywhere 
to resist the worst case. 


The fact that we put in too 


The Factor much steel and concrete to 
of Safety. allow factor | of safety 
means that a girder will 

act contrary to what it may be de- 
signed to do. We may assume that it 


will act as truly continuous as long as pos- 
sible, in which case, if we have proportioned 
the parts, so that we provide less in one 
place than the most adverse conditions would 
require, then we shall stress our materials 
unduly high. Thus, for instance, if we pro- 


: wi? 
vide for ~ over supports, then when all 
wl? 
spans are loaded we should have nearer ~— 
12 


over supports, which means that our factor of 
safety would be reduced to half what was at 
first assumed. Therefore, in such a case, we 
wl? 


ought to provide for —— bothjat, supports 
12 
and centre, and use double reinforcement 


also, so as to take up negative bending mo- 
ment in adjoining spans when one bay is 
loaded alone. If, however, we pay regara 
to the partial fixing of ends of beams by 
columns, we should be still more justified in 
using this assumption. But if we must strike 
mean, let us adopt wl’ at both centres and 
16 
Over supports. 


CONTRACTION CRACKS .DUE TO AN 
ABSORBENT AGGREGATE. 


In an investigation of serious contraction 
cracks in 7” s¢tu concrete, it has been shown 
that an absorbent stone as an aggregate can 
be readily responsible for this disfiguration. 
In this experience it was found that a con- 
crete (6 parts of aggregate to one of cement) 
was being used for the construction of fioors 
and walls of sewage tanks, and in this work 
the responsible engineer had specified as an 
aggregate the sandstone from a certain quarry 
adjoining the site of the work. This stone 
it was found on passing through the crusher 
and concrete mixer became sufficiently dis- 
integrated to provide the requisite amount of 
sand, and consequently the addition of other 
sand was unnecessary. The work of con- 
struction was commenced in the early part 
of the year, and except for interruptions 
caused by frost, the same proceeded satis- 
factorily, but towards the end of spring 
large contraction cracks appeared in the con- 
crete, and indeed many of these cracks ap- 
peared within one or two days of its being 
put into position, and as it was thought im- 
possible to avoid these cracks with the ce- 
ment that was regularly in use, the work was 
stopped pending an investigation. On in- 
spection it was found that the contraction 
of the concrete had resulted from the dry 
absorbent nature of the sandstone used as 
aggregate. Practically no rain had fallen 
for three weeks during the period of construc- 
tion, and an east wind had been generally 
prevalent, causing the stone to be very dry 
before being put into use. The larger lumps 
of aggregate (up to 1M%ins.) did not become 
saturated with water during the mixing of 
the concrete, and consequently absorbed a 
quantity of water from the concrete whilst 
the latter was in process of setting. Thus 
in addition to the contraction which occurred 
as a result of this absorption, the concrete 
also failed to harden satisfactorily, owing to 
the lack of water necessary for crystallisation. 
The contractor then reluctantly applied the 
obvious remedy of soaking the stone for 24 
hours before use, and after some extended 
experience of the use of the aggregate under 
this new condition, it was reported that the 
trouble of the contraction cracks had been 
well overcome. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 
SYSTEMS. 


The Leslie System. 


One of the more recent systems of rein- 
forced concrete construction that have come 
upon the market is that of Messrs. Leslie and 
Co., Limited, of Kensington Square, London, 
W. Messrs. Leslie may, however, be said to 
have really several systems, for they act as 
general contractors for reinforced concrete 
construction as well as building of ordinary 
construction, and execute work designed 
on several systems belonging to other pro- 
prietors, while they also work patented sys- 
tems of their own, and carry out most of the 
earlier types of fireproof-floor construction, 
the patents of which have now run out, or 
which are invalid. Their view is that none 
of the special methods, various combinations 
of which have been termed “systems,” of 
reinforced concrete are applicable to all cir- 
cumstances. They therefore prefer to have 
a free hand to meet each special case, and 
provide the maximum efficiency’ with 
economy which their judgment and experi- 
ence lead them to suggest. Messrs. Leslie 
and Co.’s name is known better perhaps 
as general contractors for building work, 
and they have carried out many important 
buildings in London and elsewhere, as, for 
instance, the Royal College of Science, and 
the foundations of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at Kensington (Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., architect). 

The claims that Messrs. Leslie and Co, 
put forward for their system of working 
are as follows :— 

(1) They take full responsibility for the 
work they design and execute, whereas, when 
work is designed by one firm and executed by 
another the responsibility is divided and no 
surety afforded. 

(2) Their engineering staff is directly as- 
sociated with the practical work, and the 
work of construction is entirely under its con- 
trol. This mens that the workmanship is of 
the best, and that schemes are designed with 
an idea of economy in the erection, a matter 
that is of great importance in reinforced con- 
crete design. 


(3) Expenses in the way of establishment 
charges for a separate organisation are 
eliminated. 

(4) There is a saving of time effected both 


in the preparation of designs and in submit- 
ting estimates, as also in the execution of the 


Fig. 1. 


Leslie’s linked hangers, stirrups, and binders. 
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Pig 3.—Reinforced Concrete Column with all-round 
Wire Links, with Diagonals to reinforce Core. 


work, by the whole job being in the hands of 
one organisation. 

(5) They are prepared to design work em- 
ploying practically all the mechanical bond 
bars and sheet mesh reinforcements upon the 
market. In many cases they say that the 
ordinary commercial sections are all that is 
necessary, and these have the advantage that 
they can be purchased at a lower price than 
special reinforcements. 

(6) The firm is not engaged in pushing one 
system nor one form of reinforcement to the 
exclusion of others, but endeavours to meet 
the wishes of clients in respect to any method 
of construction and suit themselves to dif- 
ferent circumstances. 


Contracting Methods. 


There are two customary methods by which 
reinforced concrete is carried out in this 
country—one we may call the Continental, 
and the other the American method. 

The former consists in a firm of specialist 
engineers, the proprietors of a system that 
has been patented at some time, who do not 
execute the work, but merely submit design 
and obtain tenders from licensed contractors. 

The disadvantages entailed by such a sys- 
tem are, as hinted above, that the execution 
is divorced from the design, and such firms 
are not always able to give adequate guaran- 
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F.g. 5-—Hangers for suspeading various Sections of Steel Members between Joists. 


tees for the safety and efficiency of the con- 
struction executed under such conditions. The 
designing firm is paid a royalty, and it is only 
the contractor who speculates. Very often 
he is inexperienced in such work, and has 
insufficient information upon which to esti- 
mate. If, then, he makes a mistake, is it to 
be wondered that he will try to recoup him- 
self by executing the work with as little 
trouble and expense as possible? And, as he 
does not know what risks he is thereby tak- 
ing, the work is scamped. 

The second, or American method, consists 
in a firm who manufactures some special bar 
or meshwork reinforcement, and who in order 
to get its specialities supplied, undertakes the 
work of design. Usually contractors are got 
to estimate for the execution of the work, but 
these contractors are seldom licensed, and, of 
course, the risk of mistakes, scamping and 
bad workmanship, are, Messrs. Leslie argue, 
greater than with the ‘“‘ Continental ”’ method. 
Firms employing the American method do 
not charge a royalty, but the price of their 
specialities is proportionately increased. 

Messrs. Leslie and Co. admit that some of 
the special reinforcements are advantageous 
in certain circumstances, and they are pre- 
pared to use them when desired, but they 
prefer to design the work themselves, so as 
to use these forms of reinforcement to the best 
advantage, and so that they can guarantee 
the work. Also, when required, they will 
check designs prepared by the American 
method so as to take responsibility and guar- 
antee the work. : 

Their method, in short, is to both design 
and construct the work, and to delegate no 
part to others, for that shirks responsibility. 
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Fig. 4.—Leslie’s Linked System of Reinforced Concrete. 


So much for the general aspect. Now we 
can deal with Messrs. Leslie’s own special 
systems for which they hold patents. 


Leslie’s_Patent Shear Members. 


A reinforced concrete beam is more or less 
a trellis girder in which the compression mem- 
bers are formed of concrete, and the tension 
members are provided by the steel web rein- 
forcements, often termed shear members. It 
is a simple matter to understand that if we 
were to build a trellis girder it would be 
essential in order to develop its maximum 
resistance that the web members should be 
rigidly attached to the flanges; it would not 
do at all to have the ties sliding upon the 
lower flange. In reinforced concrete, how- 
ever, we often use the shear or diagonal ten- 
sion members just loosely hung round the 
bars without any provision for resisting the 
tendency to slide upon these latter. Where 
the shear stresses are great this sliding will 
take place, and the beam prematurely fail. 
A rigid attachment of such vertical members 
has therefore been generally adopted from a 
theoretical as well as a practical aspect, and 
special bars have been put upon the market 
which provide for this rigid attachment. 
Messrs. Leslie and Co., however, have in- 
vented a new form of hanger, stirrup or 
binder, which gives such rigid attachment to 
ordinary commercial sections like rounds or 
squares. This patent hanger is shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, from which it will be seen to 
consist of strips of flat metal or wire looped 
to engage the bars, tightened upon the same 
by means of links that are driven over to the 
short ends of the stirrup, which are inclined 
inwards, so as to wedge up tightly and clamp 
the bar. It is important to notice the sharp 
kinks in the ends of the stirrups, as these 
prevent the short end pulling out of the link 
when the binder is put into tension, and 
make the same tighten upon the bar as this 
pull upon the stirrup increases. It is more 
convenient, as a rule, to place such hangers 
or stirrups vertically, but they can be ar- 
ranged at any angle. The “Leslie” linked 
hanger rigidly and securely clamps together 
the whole of the reinforcements in a beam or 
column, so that they cannot be put out of 
place by the operation of putting in the con- 
crete within the moulds. It also has the ad- 
vantage that the work can be inspected before 
this operation of filling in the concrete 1s 
begun. In fact, the hanger tightens up upot 
the main reinforcements under stress, and 
binds all the more closely to them, and com- 
pletely resists any tendency to slip or slide 
along them, which means that the Leslie 
hanger develops great strength. 


Some of the ordinary stirrups are not con- 
venient from a practical point of view, as 
they cannot be kept up close against the 
main reinforcement, being all loose, and re- 
quiring to be pulled into place while the 
concrete is being rammed round them. When, 
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Fig. 6.—Reinforced Concrete Floor between Steel 
Joists. 


as must be the case, the work is being exe- 
cuted by labourers we cannot; with even the 
most elaborate and careful supervision, be 
sure that these secondary reinforcements will 
keep the places for which they were designed, 
while the labour of putting in place and the 
cost of supervision are very considerable. 

By employing ‘‘Leslie”’ linked hangers in 
beams, etc., the whole of the reinforcement 
can be assembled as a unit if desired, and 
dropped into place in the moulds, ready to 
be filled in. 

From a practical point of view, as well as 
the point of view of theoretical efficiency, it 
is most desirable to have the whole of the 
reinforcement assembled in place and rigidly 
connected together, so that it can be in- 
spected and passed by the superintending or 
resident engineer before being filled in. The 
ordinary labourer can then be left with safety 
to fill in the concrete without much super- 
vision, but we must know that the reinforce- 
-ment will remain in place with only a small 
liability of error such as is attributable to 
variations in workmanship. The great thing 
is reinforced concrete construction is to eli- 
minate errors as much as possible, and 
Messrs. Leslie and Co., as contractors, tho- 
roughly appreciate this important point. 

Messrs. Leslie and Co. sometimes employ 
their linked hangers, or perhaps a few of 
them, for column reinforcements, though 
they often employ the type of binder shown 
in figure 3, from which it will be seen dia- 
gonal cross-braces are provided to perform 
the important function of reinforcing the core 
of the column. Concrete, as has been often 
emphasised in these pages, is comparatively 
weak in tension, though strong in compres- 
sion. What we call shear failures are really 
failures by diagonal tension. The compres- 
sion applied to a column is transformed into 
diagonal or transverse compression and ten- 
sion. It is this tension which causes what is 
called a shear failure. If, however, we intro- 
duce reinforcements to cross the planes upon 
which the diagonal tension becomes excessive 
we make the concrete able to sustain a much 
greater load, and this is the function which 
the diagonal braces in the ‘‘ Leslie’ column 
are designed to serve. Tests on such columns 
have shown very great resistance, and con- 


Fig. 11.—Reinforc:4 Concrete Tubular Floor between Steel Joists. 
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Constructed without Centering. 


Fig. 12.—Reinforced Concrete Tubular Floor with Moulced Reinforced Concrete Ribs. 


Constructed ° 


without Centering. 


Fig. 13.—Reinforced Concrete Tubular Floor with Reinforced Concrete Beams, formed in Situ. 


Fig. 7.—Reinforced Hollow-brick and Concrete Floor. 
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Fig. 8.—Section of Floor 
in Fig. 7. 


Fig. 9.—Alternative Section 
to Fig. 8. 


siderable superiority over the older methods 
of binding longitudinal rods with simple 
links. 

Fig. 4 is a perspective view showing the 
manner in which Messrs. Leslie and Co. em- 
ploy their hangers to the construction of a 
building with beams, columns and floor- 
slabs. 

The advantages claimed for the “Leslie” 
linked system are, in short— 

Rigid stirrups. 

Stirrups any lengths and any spacing. 

Complete truss action in beams. 

No loose members. 

All members completely framed as units. 

Exactitude of disposition. ; 

No risk of members being displaced. 

Elimination of errors in workmanship. 

9. Formed from ordinary standard sections 
of steel. 

10. Fire resistance. 

11. Economy of material and labour. 


These claims will be appreciated by those 
who have studied the ‘many systems of rein- 
forced concrete. : 
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Fig. !4.—Floor of moulded Reinforced Concrete Lattice Girders constructed without Centering. 


A Beamless System. 


Messrs Leshe and Co. have also tzken 
out patents for a special system of rein- 
forced concrete construction by which wide 
spans of roofs or floors may be constructed 
with a small thickness of floor-plate, ‘or slab, 
thus (1) eliminating the compartments which 
these beams form to obstruct the free flow of 
air for ventilation ; (2) doing away with their 
obstruction to the distribution of light; (3) 
increasing the head-room; and (4) rendering 
the floor more fire-resisting. 

This system is highly economical, as has 
been proved by competitions with other sys- 
tems of construction. Not only is the appear- 
ance of the work considerably improved, but 
the above-mentioned claims will be readily 
appreciated. There is not much danger from 
a fire, for instance, playing upon the under- 
side of a flat floor-slab ; it is its action upon 
the beams which ‘will most probably cause 
failure, and in this special system of Messrs. 
Leshe and Co. there are no beams for the 
fire to thus play upon. Improvement in ven- 
tilation and in lighting by the same elimina- 
tion of beams is obvious, and among the 
incidental economies effected by the system— 
chief of which are the economies of centering, 
and the simplicity and reduction in the 
amount of steel—is the saving in head-room, 
so that, if desired, a building may be given 
the same head-room upon each floor as was 
intended to be provided with beam ‘construc- 
tion, and yet the total height of the building 
can be reduced ‘by several inches at each 
floor level, which, in the case of a building 
of several storeys, would amount to some 
feet in total height. This saving, either esti- 
mated as cubical contents, or even as wall 
surface, apart from the extra load imposed 
otherwise upon the foundations, it will be 
easy to see amounts to a very considerable 
item. 
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Fireproof Floors. 


Messrs. Leslie and Co. have worked 
out a number of designs for floors modelled 
upon earier types in order to meet all possible 
requirements in practice, and to suit every 
condition. With these, they offer the ad- 
vantages of improvements effected by experi- 
ence and study with more up-to-date know- 
ledge, and Messrs. Leslie and Co. are 
prepared to guarantee efficiency, because they 
both design and construct the work. 


Fig. 5 shows a system of constructing fire- 
proof floors, which is more allied to the ordi- 
nary small joist and concrete floors than to 
pure reinforced concrete design. It is, how- 
ever, often advantageous on a small job, by 
reason of the saving of the centering, as the 
centering is suspended from the main steel 
beams. It is sometimes also more speedy in 
erection. It will be ‘seen that the system 
consists of hangers dropped over the beams 
into slots in which rods, tees, joists, or double 
cruciform bars are inserted. The rods and 
tees are the most suitable forms of reinforce- 
ment for the floor slabs between the main 
beams in this system of construction. 


Another method that is advantageous 
where steel main beams are used is that 
shown in Fig. 6, in which it will be seen that 
rods are cranked up over the beams, and no 
hangers provided. This system is allied to 
that previously described and illustrated. and 
is even more economical of steel. 


Fig. 7 shows a further system which hos 
been designed to meet special requirement*. 
This consists of a hollow brick floor rein- 
forced with flat or round bars inserted b>- 
tween the bricks, which are laid with ceme>* 
mortar and concrete filling applied at the top 
to provide sufficient compressive resistance, 
the steel taking the tensile stresses below. 
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Fig. 16.—A Reinforced Concrete Pipe or Main. 
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Alternative sections of these hollow brick or 
terra-cotta floors are shown in Figs. 8 and 9; 
together with their concrete filling, and it 
will be seen from these that the floor prac- 
tically consists of a series of T beams, with 
the bricks forming filling pieces in the nature 
of ceiling slabs. Such floors are sound re- 
sisting, and can be rapidly constructed. They 
are economical for steel frame structures. 
Fig. 10 shows an extension of the system 
for complete reinforced structures where a 
heavier floor load is imposed, and a level 
ceiling is desired, and also where sound re- 
sistance is of importance. The main beams 
are of reinforced concrete, and the floor slab 
between becomes virtually a T-beam -on- 
struction, the hollow brick or terra-cotta 
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Fig- 17.—Section of a Reinforced Concrete 
Retaining Wall. 


blocks serving simply the purpose of a ceiling 
slab. It will be seen from this view how 
the centering necessarily used in construction 
is economised, for boards are only needed to 
receive the edges of the blocks, and to retain 
the concrete filling. 

Figs. 11, 12 and 13 show other tvpes of 
hollow floors in which reinforced concrete 
tubes are used, so as to secure a level ceiling, 
and render the floor more sound-proof than 
a solid floor. 


Fig. 11 shows a type where the tubes are 
filled between rolled steel joists or bulb t2es 
spaced at 3ft. or 4ft. centres. A bulb tee 
section is preferable to a joist, because the 
upper flange of the steel is only needed tew- 
porarily while it has to serve the function of 
a permanent centering. When the concrete 
filling has set it provides the compressive 
resistance needed. 

Fig. 12 shows the manner in which similaz 
tubes are used with reinforced concrete joists 
or ribs moulded in the shop. These moulded 
ribs of reinforced concrete can be conveni- 
ently made of any span up to 3oft., and as 
no centering is required, the system is ex- 
tremely rapid in construction, and can thus 
be economically employed. The modification 
of the system (Fig. 13), in which the ribs are 
Cast 2m situ, the only centering being a board 
placed as shown just to support the ends of 
the tubes, has its advantages in the way of 
economy in certain circumstances. 


Fig. 14 shows another type of floor, which 
consists of a series of rectangular open lattice 
girders of reinforced concrete placed side by 
side. - These can be easily made in the shop, 
and a stock kept ready for delivery to job, 
sO as to expedite the work of construction. 
The floor’ being hollow, is sound-resisting, 
and a level ceiling is obtained below. 


The foregoing are the general types of 
reinforced concrete floor construction which 
are adopted, but there are numerous moditi- 
cations to suit special conditions. As azule, 
every job has some peculiarity. 
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Fig. 18.—2rocs and longitudinal Sections of a Reinforced {Concrete Retaining Wall. 


Pipes and Sewers. 

Fig. 15 illustrates Leslie’s method of rein- 
forcing an egg-shaped concrete sewer which 
can be constructed im situ. The reinforce- 
ment consists of longitudinal bars wired to 
others of horseshoe shape, the latter being 
turned at the ends to suspend another mesh- 
work of rods. In constructing this type of 
sewer, the economy of which is obvious by 
comparison with the ordinary egg-shaped 
sewer in brick, a sheet of metal centering 1s 
used, which can be reduced in diameter, 
withdrawn and re-erected easily. 

Fig. 16 shows a reinforced concrete pipe or 
main suitable for conveying water, sewage Or 
other liquids. This is not designed to be 
constructed in situ, but can be made in 
moulds placed at the sides of the trenches, 
and moved from stage to stage of the work, 
thus saving transport. Such pipes can be 
designed to resist great pressure, and are not 
only much cheaper than cast-iron pipes, both 
in first cost and in maintenance, but are often 
50 per cent. or more less in weight than cast- 
jron pipes capable of resisting the same pres- 
sure. This is attributable to the fact that 
cast-iron is not a material strong in tensioa, 
and is also difficult to cast in circular form, 
whereas the spiral slab reinforcement, such 
as is provided to resist the hoop tension, con- 
sisting of mild steel rods, is so much stronger 
than cast-iron. 

Retaining Walls. 

Figs. 17 and 18 show two Leslie types of 
retaining wall, the economy of which is very 
great compared with the ordinary mass con- 
crete or brickwork retaining wall. Fig. 17 
shows a method by which a toe and a heel 
are provided, the latter extending away trom 
the retained earth. Fig. 18 shows another 
type in which the toe extends for some con- 
siderable distance under the earth, and the 
‘portion projecting on the opposite side is very 
small. The weight of the earth itself bearing 
upon the toe prevents the structure overtura- 
ing; buttresses are provided at points. 

Messrs. Leslie and Co. also construct 
walls, steps, piles, bridges, piers and jetties, 
water-towers, etc., in all kinds of reinforced 
concrete. The firm also undertakes the con- 
struction of hollow or cavity plain or rein- 
forced concrete, and brick wall construction, 
interlocking concrete block or slab partitions, 
artificial stone of every description, end 
structural steelwork and fire-resisting con- 
struction generally. 

They issue a catalogue which deals ¢eve- 
rally with the subject of reinforced concrete, 
which will be found extremely valuable by 
anyone studying the subject. This catalogue 
also contains a useful standard specification, 
to be used as a basis for tendering. 


Members of the National Federation of 
Master Builders deeply sympathise with Mr. 
James Storrs, J.P., of Stalybridge, a member 
of the Administrative Council (Northern 
Centre), whose brother, Mr. George Henry 
Storrs, was brutally murdered at his resi- 
dence in Dukinfield last week. Mr. G. H. 
Storrs was a builder and contractor and mill- 
owner. It is supposed that his assailant has 
committed suicide. 


THEORETICAL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL RESEARCHES. 


(The figures in this article are Italian Weights and 
An Italian ton equal 2237.7]bs. 
English.) 


measurements. 


(Concluded from page 289, No. 766.) 


Beam III. The crack due to the tensile 
stresses and the diagonal cracks were noticed 
approximately under the same circumstances 
as in Beam I. The cracking is, however, 
expedited as the mechanical bonds of the 
steel separate from the concrete rather than 
adhere to it, so that the bars soon lose their 
adhesion to the mass (hig. 15). 


Beam IV. The steel bars are bent where 
the diminution of the bending moment per- 
mits. The force of adhesion of the single 
straight bar at the working load of 11.5 tons 
is calculated at 21.1 kg per cm2; it is, how- 
ever, much higher. If the tensile force sup- 
ported by the bent bars is calculated, we 
obtain a tension of gf=1,000 kg/em2. Ata 
load of 9 tons, when the first cracks due to 
the tension of the concrete appear, the ad- 
hesive stress amounts to 17.4 kg/cm2, a value 
which never appeared in the first three tests ; 
and this is a further proof. that the diagonal 
cracks are not due to the want of adhesive 
resistance between the steel and concrete. At 
a load of 33 tons, diagonal cracks are noticed, 
at which value of =53.5 kg/cm2z. At this 
value it seemed that the adhesive resistance 
was overcome, which lessened the resistance 
of the straight bar, and the nearer bent bar 


Fig.13. 


Fig.*15.—View cf Beam III. test. 


was found to have the most strain; this fact 
caused a separation of the concrete where 
the bar was bent, and hence the rupture. As 
a result, therefore, we see the necessity of 
securely fastening the straight bar, and also 
of the angle of the bent bars not being too 
sharp. 


Beam VI. This is constructed in the same 
manner as No. IV., with the difference that 
the straight bar is not bent squarely at the 
end; it was, therefore, possible to observe 
the beginning of the slipping of the steel in 
the concrete. Besides, the stirrups are 
placed all the way along, and the intermedi- 
ate bent bar is not brought up to the sup- 
ports. The tensile cracks and the oblique 
cracks were noticed sooner than in Beam 
IV.—they were seen at a load of 1g tons, 
at which load the straight bar began to slip 
longitudinally. 


The adhesion stress amounted then to 
32.5 per kg/cm in accordance with direct 
tests. Rupture resulted at a load of 37.8 
tons, as a result of the separation of the con- 
crete close to the nearer corner. A compari- 
son between Beams IV. and VI. shows that 
when the bending of the bar is done 
properly, the stirrups have no influence; but 
the square crook at the end of the straight 
bar is of great importance, as was shown by 
the lessened resistance of Beam IV. due to 
its absence. The destruction of the straight 
bar and the consequent increase of the load 
on the bent bar was noticed much sooner. 


Beam V. The bars in this beam are 
placed as in ordinary reinforced beams, and 
the cracks were noticed exactly as in Beams 
I., IJ., and III. This shows that this sys- 
tem of reinforcement for evenly distributed 
loads without the straight bar stirrups does 
not resist the diagonal cracks. Beam V. car- 


Arrangement of Beam, 
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Figs. 10, 11, and 12. 


ried more than I. and III., and less than IV. 
and VI. The superiority of the other method 
of placing the reinforcing bars is clearly 
shown. 


Group 1. Load Concentrated at Two 
Points. 
Beam VII. This beam differs from IV. 


and V., inasmuch as the iron bars are bent 
up uniformly at three points, so as to keep 
the transverse forces constant, and corres- 
ponding with the lineal diminution of the 
bending moment. At a working load of 
2P=g9 tons of =1,010 to 1,040 kg/cm2 is ob- 
tained in the lower part, and in the corners. 
Except for the tensile cracks, which were 
first noticed in the middle, and which got 
bigger as the load increased, no other separa- 
tion was noticed, and also the straight bars 
did not slip, notwithstanding the fact that at 
the moment of cracking the adhesive stress 
had reached 63 kg/cm’. This high value is 
to be attributed to the stirrups which pre- 
vented the separation of the concrete. 
' Beam VIII. This beam has a narrow rib 
of 10 cm. If we suppose that the beam is 
constructed like an ordinary reinforced beam 
composed of a plain beam and of a complete 
reinforced beam, and that each of these 
elements bears half of the load, the supposi- 
tion, if exact, ought to be confirmed in this 
case when the reinforcement keeps its equi- 
librium under the disposition of load which 
is adopted. Besides the tensile cracks at a 
load of 9.8 tons, a crack which is almost 
horizontal was observed above the curved 
bars, where rois calculated at 9.7 kg/cm2 
(Fig. 16). Admitting that only half of the 
transverse force acts, and the other held is 
supported by the curved bars,70 =4.8 kg/cm2 
is obtained, and the crack would be suffi- 


ciently explained. At a load of 14 tons, the 
crack continued in a diagonal direction; at 
this point 70 =14.2 kg/cm2. It thus seems 
that the first crack was caused by the action 
of the transverse force ; as a result, the action 
of the reinforcement made itself felt, so that 
the diagonal crack was only caused by the 
half of the transverse force, which corres- 
ponds to the valuero=7.1 kg/em?. A com- 
parison with the deflection of the ordinary 
plain reinforced beams confirms this result. 
In such beams the deflection resulting from 
the strain on the steel is much greater with 
the complete reinforcement than in the plain 
beam, so that the two elements do not act 
together at the beginning, but only after a 
certain load, 

Beam IX. This differs from Beam VIII. 
by having a greater thickness of rib. The 
cracks formed in exactly the same manner ; 
but these only appeared after a greater load 
had been applied (Fig. 17). The half which 
was furnished with stirrups kept in better 
condition, from which it is to be gathered 
that the presence of the stirrups in ‘the beams 
at points where the steel is placed in ordinary 
beams is of great importance to the resist- 
ance of the beam, while in beams where the 
steel is placed as in IV. and VI., good results 
are obtained without stirrups. The question 
if, and in what measure, the ordinary rein- 
forcing with stirrups is superior to that of 
IV. and VI. without stirrups, must be found 
out by new special tests. 

Group 3. Load Concentrated in the Middle. 

With these three beams, the action of the 
transverse force was secondary ; these beams 
were broken in the middle. At the increase 
of the load only tensile cracks were formed, 
and the two half beams, with and without 


Beams with Loads concentrated in the Centre. 


stirrups, acted in the same way. Rupture 
was caused by the opening of a middle crack 
and by the crushing of the concrete on the 
outside. According to calculation the ten- 
sile strain was then 4,050 kg per sp. cm; in 
reality, however, it was only 3,880 kg/cma2, 
because the compressed area, while being 
calculated as 7 centimetres, was only 2 centi- 
metres high. The compression strain on the 


outside surface amounted to 262 kg/cm2, 
while the resistance to the crushing, 
measured on a cubic inch of material, 


amounted to 182 kg/cm2. 

Beam XI. This acted exactly in the same 
way as Beam X. Beam XII. differed from 
Beam X. by the fact that both the middle 
bars were bent up at-30 degs. or 45 degs. 
Otherwise it acted in exactly the same way. 
This third group did not give any new inter- 
esting indications of the forces of shear, and 


Fig. 17. View of test on Beam 9. 


of adhesion between steel and concrete, but 
it is worthy of notice on account of the ten- 
sion at rupture which was observed in the 
steel, which exceeded the elastic limit. The 
large size of the compressed flange offers con- 


View of test on Beam 8. 
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siderable resistance to the increased pres- 
sure on the extremities resulting from the 
lengthening of the bars. 

Professor Morsch draws the following con- 
<lusions from his experiments :—The tests 
show that, besides the sectional area, the dis- 
position of the reinforcement is a great safe- 
guard against rupture. Reinforced concrete 
should not be studied solely for its own pro- 
perties as a material for construction, but 
the formation of beams should be studied as 
constructive elements. The adhesion be- 
tween the component materials cannot be 
determined by means of trial cubes or prisms, 
but only on beams which have to bear bend- 
ing stresses if practical results are to be 
obtained. 

It is particularly laid down that the dis- 
posal of the steel bars without reinforcing 
stirrups is very defective. From a practical 
point of view, the determination of the most 
favourable reinforcement is of greater im- 
portance than to determine the stresses due 
to limited loads, as this determination is not 
a practical guide for judging their safety 
against rupture. 

Even if these tests do not clearly point 
out the necessity for the strengthening stir- 
rups when the reinforcement is arranged 
rationally, yet their use is to be recom- 
mended, as they ensure a good union between 
the ribs and the flange, and strengthen the 
neutral part of the beam against bending 
strains. 

The minute cracks which are produced at 
the commencement of the loading are of im- 
portance, when the calculation only takes 
into account the resistance of the concrete to 
tension ; these cracks do not present any dan- 
ger of rusting of the steel, because this is 
sufficiently protected by the skin of cement 
which surrounds it. 

The theory of the extensibility of the con- 
crete was not established by the tests. 


SOME CAUSES OF FAULTY 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


Expansion or Contraction. 

A common occurrence in the failure of 
‘concrete work caused by faulty aggregate, 
and in which the cement had been hurriedly 
and ignorantly asserted to be the cause of 
failure, is where a clay ballast or brick- 
tubbish aggregate is used, which contains 
an excess of sulphate of calcium or similar 
harmful ingredients. 

Experiments to illustrate such an instance 
of concrete failure due to the aggregates 
employed have been arranged, with the fol- 
lowing results. In the case of a large bulk 
of concrete composed of six of aggregate to 
one of cement, a well burnt and clean clay 
ballast was used with furnace cinders and 
sand in the proportions of-three parts, two, 
and one respectively. 

The concrete bulk after some weeks har- 
dening commenced to expand and disinte- 
grate and, as usual, the quality of the 
cement was first suspected. After a very 
thorough investigation, however, into the 
quality of the cement this alleged cause 
was abandoned, as the produce was found 
to be sound in every way. Then an inquiry 
into the separate aggregates took place, and 
sample blocks were prepared as follows and 
kept under supervision, viz. :— 

A. Cement and furnace cinders 


(341) 
B. Cement and sand oe 
C. Cement and ballast (3+1) 


And after some ten days’ exposure to the 
atmosphere it was found that block “C” dis- 
integrated in the same way that the bulk 
concrete had expanded and fallen to pieces. 
The two sample blocks of the same cement 
when separately mixed with the sand and 
‘cinders forming the other portions of the 
aggregate were perfectly sound in every way. 
An enquiry was then made into the quality 
‘of the brick rubbish or ballast used as the 
main aggregate, with the result that it was 
found that an average sample contained sul- 
phate and sulphite of calcium equal to 9.51 


Pericent., and the concrete. bulk. expansion . 


must be attributed to expansion caused by 


those substances. In explanation of this 
result it might be added that the sulphate is 
contained in the original clay probably as 
pyrites, and upon burning the clay for bal- 
last the sulphate becomes a sulphite. But 
in the concrete the oxygen contained in the 
atmosphere enters into combination with 
the sulphite, and forms a sulphate again, and 
in so doing expands and distintegrates the 
concrete. 
Old Plaster Cement. 

Great care is necessary in dealing with old 
concrete floors where plaster of Paris was 
the matrice. An instance has occurred 
where old concrete made 40 years since was 
broken up and re-used with Portland cement 
as a matrice, the result of which was the 
concrete expanded, and a failure was the 
result. It was necessary to raise an old floor 
of plaster concrete, and of the same age, 
2 ins. This was done with Portland 
cement concrete, which, after the lapse of 
some time, heaved up in various places, and 
examination showed that it was the old 
plaster concrete that had swollen through 
contact with the water in the cement. This 
goes to prove that expansion of plaster of 
Paris used as a matrice in concrete takes 
place when water is applied many years 
after. 

Change of Temperature. 


It is often discovered that monolithic con- 
crete walls after erection frequently disclose 
ugly cracks, almost amounting in some cases 
to fissures, and although no great diminu- 
tion in strength is supposed to result, these 
cracks militate much in its disfavour. This 
has always been an objectionable feature to 
contend with in concrete. 

These are caused through the natural 
phenomena of expansion and _ contraction 
with change of temperature. This change 
of form has been put down to a peculiarity 
of concrete which other wall and paving 
substances are not liable to. But this is a 
mistake, for it is simply the materials of 
which the concrete is made that expand and 
contract, and their conversion into con- 
crete in no wise affects this property of con- 
traction and expansion. True, there is none, 
or but little, palpable evidence of change of 
form in brick or stone walls, or brick or 
stone paving, but there is no mistaking it 
in concrete walls, or concrete paving. The 
reason is that the change is distributed so 
evenly throughout the multitudinous mortar 
joints of brick and stone work that it is im- 
perceptible; brick walls built with cement 
will often show cracks here and _ there, 
usually put down to settlement, but which, 
in reality, are more often the result of con- 
traction and expansion: if these cracks are 
watched it will be found that they close in 
mild weather and open again when the tem- 
perature falls. Mortar-built walls never 
show the effects of contraction and expan- 
sion, while cement-built walls frequently do, 
because mortar made with lime will with- 
stand a certain amount of compression, 
while cement is practically unyielding, and, 
when set, incompressible. 

The use of an unyielding material like 
Portland cement in jointing long lengths of 
coping or ridge tiles will cause the same 
thing. Massive brick piers at the end of a 
long wall, and against which the stone cop- 
ing abuts, have been pushed more than an 
inch from the perpendicular, and ridge tiles 
lifted completely off their bed and broken 
from the same cause. According to experts, 
the linear expansion by heat from 32 dezrees 
to 212 degrees of granite is one part in 1,267, 
of ordinary brick one part in 1,818, and of 
firebrick one part in 2,365, or Yin. in 24ft., 
and this ratio would apply to concrete walls 
or concrete paving where the aggregates 
were of a similar nature, and pro rata to the 
amount of variation of temperature they 
were subject to. 

It has been usual to charge the matrice 
with the cause of expansion and contraction 
in concrete walls, but the quantity used is 
so small, if seasoned it is so little subject to 


Change of form, and is so evenly distributed, 


that’ it perhaps has next to nothing to do 


with the result, and this is proved by the 
fact that good cement concrete, no matter 
whether used for walling, or paving, or 
other purposes, is unaffected in this way 
until a considerable change of temperature 
takes place. 

Concrete Floors. 

To save the Dulging of walls in floor con- 
crete construction, it is best to insert wood 
expansion strips round all floors before com- 
mencing, as was the practice when plaster 
of Paris was the matrice, and to remove 
them when the concrete is set, filling in the 
cavities with sand, and calling the attention 
of the architect or clerk of works to what 
had been done, and with what motive. The 
cost is trifling, and any future trouble need 
not then interest the floor contractor. 

(To be continued.) 
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Federation News. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
Secretary: T. Costigan. 

A special Council meeting of the London 
Master Builders’ Association was held at 31 
and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., on 
Thursday, November 4th, the president (Mr. 
F. G. Rice) in the chair. 

The meeting was largely attended, and 
much interest was displayed in the various 
subjects submitted for consideration. 

The proofs of the pamphlet about to be 
issued were considered, and _ instructions 
were given as to their circulation. A ques- 
tion arose as to the radii observed by the 
London County Council and the London 
Master Builders’ Association; twenty miles 
from Charing Cross being adopted by the 
former body as its limit, while the latter 
body had a radius of twelve miles from the 
same centre as set out in the working rule 
agreements with the different trade societies. 
Eventually the Council decided to adhere to 
its own limitations, and to limit its opera- 
tions to the twelve-mile radius. 

A very interesting discussion on the work 
of the Organisation Committee took place, in 
which Mr. F. Higgs (chairman of that com- 
mittee), Mr. C. Bird Godson, Mr. Frank 
May, Mr. W. Lawrence, jun., Mr. John 
Garrett, Mr. Ernest J. Brown, and Mr. H. 
W. Horner took part. 

Mr. G. Bird Godson referred to the ques- 
tion of tendering without quantities being 
supplied, and to the hardship imposed on 
builders by having to take out their own 
quantities. He suggested that the matter be 
ventilated by deputations from the London 
Master Builders’ Association to wait upon 
the Royal. Institute of British Architects and 
other professional bodies concerned. 

Mr. Ernest J. Brown gave the views of 
the National Federation, and said it was a 
matter which every effort would be made 
to remedy. 

The Council fully sympathised with Mr. 
Godson’s views, and determined to ask the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
other bodies to receive a deputation. 

The resolutions passed at the conference 
with the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, on 
October 13th last, had been sent to the mem- 
bers of the Council, and it was resolved to 
send the following to each member of the 
association. The discussion on it was en- 
tered into by Mr. Ernest J. Brown, Mr. 
Frank May, Mr. W. F. Wallis, and others, 
and it was resolved: “‘That the conference 
disapproves of the practice of asking for ten- 
ders in competition for works of a substan- 
tial value without quantities, prepared by a 
fully qualified quantity surveyor, being sup- 
plied, and is of opinion that such quantities 
should be supplied in all cases when com- 
petitive estimates are invited for works ex- 
pected to cost £500 and upwards.” 

A letter advocating the preferential em- 
ployment of registered plumbers was read, 
and the views entertained and expressed 
upon much the same subject by the Institute 
of Builders were given. The Council was of 
opinion that the persons engaged should be 
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* Messrs. D. Burkle and Son, of 34, Osna- 
burgh Street, N.W., were elected a member 
of the association, on the nomination of 
Messrs. H. C. Cleaver, Ltd., seconded by 
Mr. G. Bird Godson. 

Yorkshire Federation. 

The monthly meeting of the Executive 
Council was held at the George Hotel, Selby, 
on Thursday, October a2ist. Mr. W. R. 
Thompson (President) occupied the chair, 
and was supported by 41 delegates from the 
federated associations. 

Mr. Mark Scott, the chairman of the Selby 
Urban District Council, was present, and 
offered a civic welcome to the members. On 
the motion of the President, seconded by 
Councillor W. G. England, J.P., the best 
thanks of the Federation were tendered to 
Mr. Mark Scott for the kind reception he had 
extended to the Federation, and for the es- 
teemed references he made to the local mem- 
bers, which were highly valued. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved. Apologies for absence were re- 
ported from the Right Hon. The Lord Mayor 
of York (Ald. J. Birch), Councillor G. Mans- 
field, J.P. (York), Alderman W. H. Jessop, 
J.P., Councillors J. W. Mallinson and J. 
Dawson (Huddersfield); Mr. H. Fallas 
(Wakefield), and Mr. J. Biggin (Sheffield). 

The President reported that Mr. H. Fallas, 
of Horbury, had sustained a heavy loss in the 
death of his wife since the last meeting of 
the Federation. <A resolution of sympathy 
and condolence had already been forwarded 
and a letter of reply from Mr. Fallas was 
read. 

. The President called attention to the seri- 

ous illness of Alderman W. H. Jessop, J.P., 
and reported that although still confined to 
his room, he was making steady progress to- 
wards recovery. It was resolved, on the 
motion of the President, seconded by Mr. A. 
J. Forsdike, to express to Alderman W. H. 
Jessop, J.P., the deep regret with which the 
members had heard of his serious illness. 

The treasurer reported receipt during the 
month of £32 10s. towards the National 
Reserve Fund, and of £30 16s. for subscrip- 
tions. The Finance Committee reported that 
they had examined the account in connection 
with the Conference of Secretaries, and, on 
the motion of Mr. W. T. Ledgard, seconded 
by Mr. A. J. Forsdike, the account was ap- 
proved and payment ordered. 

The treasurer called attention to the fact 
that, notwithstanding the receipt of £32 10s. 
on account of the National Reserve Fund 
during the month, he still required a sum of 
£94 138. rod. to stand clear on this account 
at the end of the financial year. If the local 
associations who had made definite promises 
in 1906 paid the half of such amount, he es- 
timated he would be able to meet the pay- 
ment. He therefore earnestly appealed that 
these associations would do their utmost to 
support the Federation, and to honourably 
and loyally co-operate with the other associa- 
tions who, under trying circumstances, had 
faithfully carried out their promise. The 
treasurer further pointed out that he had, for 
the current year, only an excess of income 
over expenditure of about £54; and that 
several sums of considerable amount would 
fall due for payment next month. The mem- 
bers would therefore realise the paramount 
necessity of strenuous efforts being made by 
every local association in order that the lia- 
bilities of the Federation should be promptly 
discharged, and their financial prestige 
worthily maintained. 

The President reported that the Finance 
and Emergency Committee had under con- 
sideration the question of proper storage of 
the various books and documents belonging 
to the Federation, and recommended that 
some arrangement should be entered into by 
the Federation, the Leeds Master Builders’ 
Association, and the secretary, for increased 
accommodation. On the motion of the Presi- 
dent, seconded by Mr. J. Townsley, the ques- 
tion of office accommodation was referred to 
the Finance and Emergency Committee for 
consideration and report. 

A form of sub-contract, submitted by Mr. 


W. H. Hope, solicitor, of Sunderland, to- 
gether with covering letter, was considered. 
It was resolved, on the motion of Councillor 
W. G. England, J.P., seconded by Mr. W. T. 
Ledgard, to request the local associations to 
take the draft into careful consideration, and 
to favour the Federation with their approval, 
or any suggested amendments, not later than 
November 11th. 

A report was presented as to the present 
position of the case at Dewsbury arising out 
of the unwillingness of a local architect to 
waive the clause in the contract by which he 
was appointed sole arbitrator. The matter is 
still sub judice, on account of the difficulty in 
arranging for a meeting of. the trustees. 

Letters were read as to the cusion: in con- 
nection with final certificates, and reports 
given as follows:—The custom in London is 
for the architect, after seeing his client with 
the accounts, and getting him to sign same, 
to issue the final certificate to the builder. 

The Secretaries of the Lancashire, Cheshire 
and North Wales, Northern Counties, and 
Midland Federations stated that the general 
practice in their districts is to issue the final 
certificate to the contractor. It was further 
pointed out that Clause 30 of the National 
Form of Contract provides, with respect to 
instalments, that :—‘‘The contractor shall be 
entitled under the certificates to be issued by 
the architect to the contractor,” etc. 

With respect to the completion of works 
and payment of retention money, Clause 30 
further provided :—‘‘The contractor shall be 
entitled, under the certificate to be issued by 
the architect, to receive payment of,” etc. 
“‘The architect shall issue his certificates in 
accordance with this clause.” 

Several members called attention to the ab- 
solute necessity of every member loyally co- 
operating in reminding architects of the stan- 
dard custom in this matter, and respectfully 
asking their strict and kind conformity 
thereto. Several instances were given of the 
serious inconvenience and unnecessary loss 
caused to contractors arising out of undue 
delay in issuing the final certificate. 

Attention was called to the recent decision 
of the Court of Appeal in William Kennedy, 
Ltd., v. Mayor and Corporation of Barrow- 
in-Furness, of which particulars were given 
last week. 

A‘letter was read from the National Feder- 
ation with respect to the formation of the 
Local Joint Committees for hearing and 
settling disputes provided in the revised 
agreement with the plasterers. In towns 
where there is a master plasterers’ associa- 
tion it was recommended that the master 
builders’ association and the master 
plasterers’ association should mutually agree 
as to the proportion of representatives forthe 
employers’ section, and request the operative 
plasterers to appoint an equal number. In 
towns where there is no separate master 
pasterers’ association, and an_ operative 
plasterers’ branch has been formed, the mas- 
ter builders’ association were recommended 
to appoint the employers’ representatives if 
the master plasterers were members of the 
master builders’ association. Local associa- 
tions were asked to give the matter urgent at- 
tention, in order that the local committees 
may be formally constituted at the earliest 
possible date. 

The President reported that the National 
Conference of Secretaries had been held at 
Leeds on Tuesday, October roth, and that the 
attendance showed an increase on last year. 
Several interesting papers were read, and 
evoked considerable discussion. He urged 
members to read the reports in the “ Builders’ 
Journal,’ as they would find subjects not 
only of interest to Secretaries, but also of 
considerable trade importance. On _ the 
motion of the president, seconded by Mr. W. 
T. Ledgard, it was resolved to convene a con- 
ference of Yorkshire Secretaries at the con- 
clusion of the next meeting of the Federa- 
tion, and earnestly to urge upon the secre- 
taries of all Federated associations the ex- 
pediency of making arrangements to ensure 
their presence on that occasion. The Presi- 
dent reported that a meeting of the Northern 


Centre had been held at Leeds on October 
18th, at which it was decided not to submit 
any proposals this year for amendment of 
Conciliation Board rules. 

The Chairman reported that a meeting of 
the National Administrative Committee had 
been held on October 12th, when it was re- 
ported that representatives of the National 
and. other Employers’ Federations had been 
favoured with an interview by Sir H. L. 
Smith, the Permanent Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, with respect to the suggested rules 
for the Labour Exchanges. 

It was reported that a meeting of the 
Northern Centre Conciliation Board had been 
held at Leeds on October 11th to consider 
an appeal from the Liverpool Local Concili- 
ation Board with reference to the interpreta- 
tion of the joiners’ rule for extra payment for 
insulation work on cold storage work. The 
matter was thoroughly discussed, but the em- 
ployers’ representatives could not accept the 
operatives’ interpretation of the rule, and as 
the opinions were so divergent, it had not 
been found possible to arrive at a decision. 

The Chairman reported that a meeting of 
building trade employers had recently been 
held at Skipton, and that the attendance was 
satisfactory. A resolution was unanimously 
passed to form a local association for Skip- 
ton and district, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare draft rules and submit 
same to a further meeting. 

_A letter was read from the Leeds Associa- 
tion asking the consent of the Federation to 
notices being given to the masons, brick- 
layers, and labourers, for alteration of winter 
working hours, to avoid a stoppage for break- 
fast, and for a counter-notice being given 
within fourteen days by the party receiving 
notice for alteration of rules. On the motion 
of Mr. A. J. Forsdike, seconded by Councillor 
W. G. England, J.P., the Federation gave 
their consent to the Leeds Association giving 
notice in accordance with their request. 

Mr. Clements, of Featherstone, called the 
attention of the Federation to the difficulty 
and expense he was experiencing in connec- 
tion with an accident which occurred to a 
workman at a time when his risks were not 
covered by insurance. The accident occurred 
in May, 1907, and at the time it was thought 
that the only injury was a fracture to the 
collar-bone. Subsequently the workman was 
troubled with a chest complaint, which the 
doctor stated was consequent upon the acci- 
dent. The case had been before the court on 
two or three occasions, and as there was 
considerable conflict in the opinions of the 
medical witnesses, the judge had ordered the 
continuance of payment of half wages. Mr. 
Clements was requested to send full particu- 
lars to the Federation Secretary. Attention 
was Called to the grave financial risk which 
an employer ran by not being fully insured, 
and members were urged to give this matter 
prompt attention as renewal became due. 

The arrangements for next meeting were 
left in the hands of the president and secre- 
tary. 

The members, under the guidance of Mr. 
Ullathorne and the clerk of works, inspected 
the work in restoration of Selby Abbey, and 
were afterwards entertained to tea by the 
President and members of the Selby Associa- 
tion. The vicar of Selby expressed the 
pleasure he had in being present, and of 
being given an opportunity of testifying to 
the lasting work in connection with the re- 
storation of Selby Abbey, which had been 
faithfully and skilfully carried out by a local 
contractor. 

J. Davipson, Secretary, 
14, Park Row, Leeds. 


Messrs. Archibald, Smith and Stevens, ot 
Janus Works, Queen’s Road, Battersea, have 
for family reasons converted their business 
into a Limited Company, under the title of 
Smith, Major and Stevens, Ltd. No shares 
have been offered to the public, and the pre- 
vious owners, Messrs. C. G. Major, E. €. 
Stevens, and P. H. Stevens, together with 
Mr. P. C. Major, become directors, with Mr. 
C. G. Major as chairman. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


In this list are included, as a rule, only those contracts for which tenders are returnable about five days after the date of this issue. 

Unless expressly stated to the contrary, all deposits required for bills of quantities, etc., are returned ontreceipt of dona-/ide tendexs. 

The words ‘‘ Fair Wages Clause” inserted in certain paragraphs signify that persons tendering must conform to a fair wages clause in the 
Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. 


Nov. 10. LEEDS.—Contractors desirous to ten- 
der for the erection of billiard-room to the North- 
West Liberal Club, are requested tuo send_ their 
names by above date to J. W. Thackray, M.R.S.L, 
Architect, 4, Greek Street, Leeds. 


Nov. 10. NORTHFLEET, KENT.—Frection of a 
new department to accommodate 400 boys at Dover 
Road Council School, \Northfleet, Kent, for the 
Education Committee. Plans and _ specihcation, 
prepared by the Commi'tee’s Architect, Wilfrid H. 
Robinson, M.S.A., may be imspected at the ofhce 
of the Committee from Noy. 10, until the time 
appointed for the delivery of tenders. Persons 
desiring to tender and receive copy of bills of quan- 
tities must send names, accompanied by a deposit 
of £1, by noon to-day, to Fras. W. Crook, Secre- 
tary, Caxton House, Westminster, 5.W. Tenders, 
endorsed ‘‘Northfleet Tender,’’ to be sent to F. 
Mitchell, 49, Windmill Street, Gravesend, Kent. 


Nov 13. WINCHESTER.—Builders desirous of 
tendering for the erection of a mew high school 
boarding house at Winchester, are requested to 
send their names, not later than above date, to 
Colson and Nisbett, Architects, 45, Jewry Street, 
Winchester, where plans and specification may be 
seen and quantities obtained. 


CAERPHILLY.—Building three houses, 
etc., on site of Old Parrot Inn. Plans and speci- 
fications may be seen at the office of C. M. 
Davies, 112, High Street, Merthyr, until Nov. 15, 
when tenders are to be delivered to D. Williams 
and Co.; T.V., Brewery, Merthyr. 


Nov. 15. SKELMANTHORPE,.—Erection of a 
lodge and entrance gates, Commercial Road, Skel- 
manthorpe. Plans may be seen and bills of quan- 
tities obtained of J. Berry, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, 3, Market Place, Huddersfield, to whom ten- 
ders are to be sent. 


Nov. 15. 


Nov. 15. MERTON, S.W.—Erection of a block of 
five cottages and a block of eight cottages, in 
Mill Road, Merton Abbey Estate, High Street, Mer- 


ton, S.W. Plans and specifications (no quantities) 
can be seen with Henry R. G. 5. Smallman, 
A.R.I.B.A., 8, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C., to 


whom tenders are to be sent. 


Nov. 15. BURY (Lancs.).—Building vaults (single 
and double) required at the cemetery during next 
twelve months, for the Corporation. Drawings may 
be seen and specifications and forms of tender ob- 
tained upon application at the Borough Engineer’s 


Office, Bank (Street, Bury. Sealed tenders, en- 
dorsed “Vaults,” to be forwarded to the Town 
Clerk, Bury. 


Nov. 15. LIVERPOOL.—Execution of bricklayers’ 
work required in the construction of area-walls and 
keeper’s quarters, at new chief offices for the Royal 
Liver Friendly Society, Liverpool. Plans and speci- 
fication and copy of the bill of quantities (on de- 
posit of £1), at the office of W. Aubrey Thomas, 
Architect, 14, Dale Street, Liverpool. Tenders, 
endorsed ‘‘Tender for Royal Liver Buildings, Area 
Walls, etc.,”’ to be addressed to the Secretary, 
pee Liver Friendly Society, Prescot Street, Liver- 
pool. 


Noy. 315. CARRICKMORE (ireland).—Erection 
of stationmasters’ houses at Carrickmore, Keady, 
and Creaghanroe, and also a cottage, about 
of a mile from Castlewellan Station, for the 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland). Plans 
and specifications at the office of W. H. Mills, 
Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dub- 
lin, or copies at the office of the District En- 
gineer, Belfast, and can obtain at the said offices 
forms of tender on payment of 1s. each (not re- 
turnable). Tenders should be delivered to T. 
Morrison, Secretary, Secretary’s Office, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin. 


Nov. 16. GARNDIFFAITH (near Pontypcol).— 
Extensions and alterations to be carried out at 
the Bethel Primitive Methodist (Chapel, Garndiffaith, 
for the Trustees. ‘Plans and specifications may be 
seen at the offices of A. Gordon Babbidge, Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, ‘Clarence (Chambers, Pontypool. 
Tenders. to be sent to the Secretary, A. D. Wil- 
liams, 37, Percy Street, Garndiffaith. 


Nov. 16. BETHNAL GREEN.—Repairs to the 
Relief Hall of their Administrative Offices, Bishop’s 
Road, Victoria Park. N.E. (nearest station, Cam- 
bridge Heath, G.E.R.), for the Board of Guar- 
dians. Forms of tender and specification of the 
work may be obtained on deposit of £2 2s., of D. 
Thomas, Clerk to the Board, Guardians’ Adminis- 
trative Offices, Bishop’s Road, Victoria Park, N.E. 


Noy. 16. BARNBY MOOF: (near Retford).—Per- 
sons desirous of tendering for the whole of the 
various trades required in the erection of a new 
house at Barnby Moor, near Retford, for J. VT. 
Spencer, are requested to send their names to G. 
A. Wilson, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, Shef- 
field, on or before above date, when bills of quanti- 
ties will be sent. 


Noy. 16. ACTON.—Execution of (a) erection of a 
30-bed ward pavilion at the Isolation Hospital, 
Wales Farm Road, Acton, W.; (b) making-up and 
paving passages, Valetta Road, Acton, W.; for the 
U.D.C. Plans and spevifications may be seen, and 
bill of quantities and torms of tender obtained, on 
application to D, J. Ebbetts, Surveyor, 57, High 
Street, Acton. Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘Hos- 
pital Pavilion’ or ‘‘Valetta Road Passages,’’ must 
be delivered to Wm. Hodson, Clerk to the Council, 
Council Oihces, 242, High Street, Acton, W. 


Nov. 16. LEEDS.—Execution of the whole of the 
work required in the alterations, ete., of the 
Queen’s Lodging House, East Street, Leeds, and 
in the alterations of houses into houses and shops, 
Beeston Road, Leeds, for the Corporation. Speci- 
fication and plaa can be seen, and bills of quanti- 
ties obtained for the latter on and after Nov. 8, 
from W. T. Lancashire, City Engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. Tenders, properly endorsed, 
must be received at the Town Clerk’s Office, Tow. 
Hall, Leeds. 


Noy. 16. TOTTENHAM.—Erection of a perma- 
nent school to accommodate 1,420 children, on 
the Crowland Road site, for the Education Com- 
mittee. Applications for quantities to be made to 
the Architect, G. E. T. Laurence, A.R.I.B.A., 22, 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C., where plans and 
specification may be seen. Quantities will be sup- 
plied on deposit of £2 2s. Persons tendering will 
be required to deposit with W. Mallinson, Clerk 
to the Committee, Education Offices, Philip Lane, 
South Tottenham, N., when handing in their tender, 
in Bank of England notes or cash, the sum of £10. 
Fair wages clause. 


Nov. 16. DURHAM.—Erection of new Council 
school at Haswell, and removal of iron school 
from Harlow Green to Easington Colliery; for the 
County Council. Plans, specifications, and general 
conditions of contract may be seen, and bills of 
quantities obtained, as follows:—(1) for Haswell 
school (810 scholars), at the office of W. Rush- 
worth, Shire Hall, Durham; (2) for removal of 
iron schoo] at Harlow Green to Easington Colliery 
(plans, specification, and general conditions only), 
at the office of F E. Coates, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Sealed tenders (endorsed with name ot school) 
are to be sent to A. J. Dawson, Clerk to the Edu- 
cation Committee, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Nov. 17. BURY.—Construction of about 50 yards 
of stone and brick and concrete culverts, 3ft. 1oins. 
by 6ft. 8ins., at Goodlad Street and Walshaw Road, 
for the ‘Corporation. Drawings may be seen and 
specifications, bills of quantities, together with 
forms of tender, obtained upon application to 
Arthur W. Bradley, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Borough En- 


gimeer and Surveyor, Bank Street, Bury. Tenders 
to be delivered to the Town Clerk, Bury. 
Nov. 17. LONDON.—Extension of the Branch 


Post Office and Sorting Office, Notting Hill, for the 
Commissioners of [H.M. Works iand Public Build- 
ings. Drawings, specification, and a copy of the 
conditions and form of contract, may be seen on 
application to J. Wager, A.R.I.B.A., H.M. Office 
of Works, Carlisle Place, S.W. Bills of quantities 
and forms of tender may be obtained at Storey’s 
Gate on deposit of #1 1s. Tenders must be de- 
livered to the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
etc., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Nov. -17. FERMOY.— Erection of six labourers’ 
dwellings, at Wolfe Tone Park, Fermoy, together 
with the construction of footpaths, fences, etc., 
also laying sewerage and water supply in connec- 
tion therewith, according to plans and specifica- 
tion prepared by D. J. Buckley, C.E., M.R.1.A.1., 
Cork, which may be examined and copied at the 
office of the Urban Council, or of the Architect. 
Forms of tender may be obtained from the Clerk 
or the Engineer. ‘Sealed tenders, endorsed 
“Labourers’ Dwellings,’’ will be received by P. 
Lane, Town Clerk of Fermoy, Council Chamber, 
Courthouse, Fermoy. 420 devosit must accompany 
each tender. Contractor will be liable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, or the Employers’ 
Liability Acts. 


Nov. 17. LONDON, S.W.—Construction of a 
store building and other contingent works, on land 
situate at the Battersea Works of the Board, 


London, 5.W., for the Metropolitan Water Board. 
The drawings, conditions of contract, and speci- 
fication may be inspected at the offices of the Chief 
Engineer, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. Contractors. 
desirous of tendering may obtain forms of tender, 
conditions of contract, specification, list of draw- 
ings, and bills of quantities, from the Chief En- 
gineer, on the production of an official receipt for 
the sum of 410, which sum must be deposited with. 
the Accountant, at Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 
Tenders, enclosed in sealed envelopes, must be ad- 
dressed to the Clerk, Metropolitan Water Board, 
Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 


Nov. 18. LOUGHBOROUGH.—Alterations at the 
Hickling’s School, Ashby Road, for the Education 
Committee. Plans may be seen and schedule of 
quantities obtained upon deposit of 41 1s., with 


Barrowcliff and Allcock, Architects, Town Hall 
Chambers. 
Nov. 18. LIVERPOOL.—Pointing, etc., the build- 


ings of the administrative block and the nurses’ 
home at the Infirmary, for the West Derby Union. 
Specification may be seen at the office of the 
S:eward, on the premises. Tenders to ‘be sent to 
Harris P. Cleaver, Union Clerk, Union Offices, 
Brougham Terrace, West Derby Road, Liverpool. 


Nov. 18. HULL.—Erection of a school in Sid- 
mouth Street, for the Corporation. Drawings and 
specification may be seen with Joseph H. Hirst, 
City Architect, Town Hall, Hull, and quantities ob- 
tained upon deposit of 42 2s.. Remittances to be 
made payable to the City Treasurer. Tenders are 
to be addressed to the Secretary of Education, and 
delivered at ithe Education O.fices, Hull. 


Noy. 18. LEEDS.—Addi:ions and alterations to 
the Divisional Police Station, Millgarth Street, for 
the Corporation. Plans and specincations may be 
seen, and bills of quantities, together with the 
general conditions of contract and forms of ten- 
der, obtained, at the offices of the Architect, Archi. 
bald (Neill, F.R.I.B.A., 38, Park Row. .A deposit 
of 41 1s. will be required. Tenders must be de- 
livered at the Town ‘Clerk’s Office. 


Nov. 18. BLACKBURN.—Erection of the new 
Council School, Bangor Street, Blackburn, for the 
Corporation. Forms of tender and bills of quanti- 
ties may he obtained from the Architects, Cooper 
and Slater, 13, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn, on 
deposit of 41 1s. Contractors are requested to 
send in their names to the Architects immediately. 
Tenders for the whole of the work, endorsed ‘“‘New 
Council School, Bangor Street,’’ to be delivered to 
Lewis Beard, Town Hall, Blackburn, 


Nov. 19. ALMUNDBURY.—Various works re- 
quired in the erection of a schoolroom, etce., for 
the Trustees of Zion Chapel. Quantities may be 
obtained, and drawings and specification inspected 
at the office of Norman Culley, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, 13, John William Street, Huddersfield, to 
whom tenders are to be sent. 


Nov. 19. WAKEFIELD.—Whole or separate ten- 
ders for the following works :—Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen New School, Wickersley New School 
(builder, joiner, plasterer, slater, plumber, painter), 
for the West Riding Education Committee. Plans 
may be seen and specifications with quantities ob- 
tained on application to the West Riding Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. A deposit of 41 in 
each case must be sent by separate lettér to the 
West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Sealed tenders, properly endorsed, must be sent to 
Francis Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the County Coun- 
cil, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Nov. 20. PLYMOUTH.—Erection of stabling for 
about 30 horses, in Plymouth. Plans and specif- 
cations can be inspected on application to Trus- 
cott and ‘Sons, Octagon Mews, Plymouth, to whom 
sealed tenders should be delivered. 


Nov. 20. WORKINGTON.—Execution of the 
several works required in the erection of an ex 
tension to the meter-house at the Stainburn reser- 
voir, for the Corporation. Plans and specification 
may be see at the office of H. B. Williams, 
Borough Engireer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Work- 
ington, to whom tenders are to be sent. 


Nov. 20. WILLENGDON, ETC. (Essex).—Execu- 
tion of the following works for the East Sussex 
Education ‘Committee :—1, Erection of a new school 
and master’s house at Willingdon; 2, erection of 2 
new school and-master’s house at Broad Oak, 
Heathfield; 3, alterations to the girls’ and infants” 
school, South Road, Newhaven. Names and ad- 
dresses to F. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County 
laa ae from whom full particulars can be ob- 
tained. 


(Continued on page xxiii.) 
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Noy. 20. BURY ST. EBDMUND'S,—Provision of 
a cookery room, assembly hall, and alterations to 
the county school and P.T. Centre, Bury St. Ed- 
mmund’s, for the W. Suffolk Education Committee. 
Specification and form of tender may be obtained on 
-application to the Building Inspector, A. Ainsworth 
Hunt, Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s. Sealed ten- 
ders, addressed to’ Fred. R. Hughes, Secretary to 
the Education Committee, Shire Hall, Bury St. 
Edmund s, are to be delivered at the County Edu- 
cation Offices, endorsed ‘‘County School and P.T. 
‘Centre.”’ 


Nov. 22. ABERTILLERY.—Construction of a 
large swimming bath, boiler house, and_ other 
buildings for the Committee of the Powells Til. 
dery Workmen’s Institute, Abertillery. Plans may 
be seen with ihe Secretary, C. W. Spalding, 
Powell’s Tillery Institute, Abertillery, or with W. 
Beddoe Rees, Architect, 3, Dumfries Place, Car- 
diff. Tenders are to ‘be delivered to the Secretary. 


Nov. 22. STANLEY (Co. Curham).—Erection of 
mew offices, in Front Street, Stanley, for the U.D.C. 
Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be 
obtained from, and pians and specifications seen, 
at the office of the Clerk, or the Architect for the 
work, John W. Wilso , No. 3, Coleshill Street, ‘Sut- 
ton Coidfield, Warwick, on deposit of £2 2s. Ten- 
ders must be sent to John Geo. Ridley, Clerk to 
the Council, Stanley, R.S.O., Co. Durham. 


Noy. 22. PONTYMISTER (Mon.).—Erection of 
34 houses at Pontymister, for the Risca_ U.D.C. 
Plans may be seen and a copy of the specifications 
obtained upon application to A. J. Dardis, Council 
Offices, Risca, Mon., Engineer to the Council, on 
deposit of £2 2s. Tenders must be sent to T. S. 
Edwards, Clerk, 24, Stow Hill, Newport, Mon. The 
person whose tender is accepted will be required 
to enter into a contract and bond with two ap- 
Proved sureties in 41,000. Fair wages clause. 


Noy. 22. WICK.—Execution of mason, carpenter 
and joiner, slater, plumber, and plaster work, in 
connection with erection of proposed U.F. Manse 
at Wick, for the Deacons’ Court. Persons desirous 
of tendering may obtain copies of schedules and 
conditions of contract on application to Wm. 
Sutherland, Ashley House, Wick. Drawings may 
also be seen there. Tenders must be returned to 
Gardner and Miller, Architects, 144, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 


Nov. 23. PLYMOUTH.—Supply, delivery, and 
fixing of No. 4 ornamental shelters in the pleasure 
grounds, for the Corporation. Tenders, accom- 
panied by designs, detail drawings, and specifica- 
tions, are invited for carrying out this work, must 
be delivered to James Paton, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 


Nov. 23. LONDON.—FExtension of the Royal 
Courts of Justice, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Drawings, specifica- 
tion, and a copy of the conditions and form of con- 
tract, may be seen on application to Sir Henry 
Tanner, 1.8.0., F.R.I.B.A., H.M. Office of Works, 
etc. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may 
be obtained at Storey’s Gate, on deposit of 41 1s. 
Tenders must be delivered to the Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, etc., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Noy. 23. PONTYPRIDD.—Designs and tenders 
for the erection of iron buildings on a site in 
Court House Street, Pontypridd, for the Union. A 
block plan of the site and of the size of the sug- 
gested buildings, together with a short description, 
may be seen not later than above date, with Wm. 
Spickett, Clerk, Union Offices, Pontypridd, to whom 
tenders are to be sent. Designs and tenders must 
be endorsed “Iron Buildings,’’? and delivered to me 
at my office not later thon 16 a.m. on Wednesday, 
the 1st day of December. 


Nov. 24. INVERNESS.—Execution of mason and 
carpenter work, for the Corporation. Plans may 
be seen and specifications, schedule of quantities, 
and form of tender obtained at the office of the 
Burgh Surveyor. Offers, marked “Tramway Scheme 
‘Contract No. 2,” will be received by the Burgh 
Surveyor. 


Nov. 24. RHONDDA VALLEY.—FErection of 28 
‘houses at Tynycae, Penygraig, Rhondda Valley, 
for the Tynycae Building Club. Names and ad. 
‘dresses should be sent to W. M. Lewis and T. 
Naunton Morgan, Architects and Surveyors, Tony- 
pandy and Pontypridd. Tenders are to be sent to 
the Secretary of the Club, A. J. Williams, Old 
Bank Chambers, Pontypridd. 


Nov. 24.—HOMERTON, N.E.—Demolition of cot- 
tages, Nos. as to 50 (inclusive), Crozier Terrace, 
High Street, Homerton, N.E., and the erection of 
boundary walls, for the Hackney Union. Snecifica- 
tions, conditions of contract, and forms of tender 
can be obtained of the Clerk, and drawings may be 
seen at the Guardians’ Office, Sidney Road, Homer- 
ton. Tenders must be delivered to Frank R. Coles, 
Clerk to the Guardians. Sureties required, 


Nov. 24. MOGERHANGETD.—Erection of a new 
Council school at Mogerhanger, for the Bedford- 
shire C.C. Drawings, specifications, and form of 
contract may be inspected at the County Surveyor’s 
Office, Shire Hall. Bedford. Builders desirous of 
tendering must send their names and addresses to 
the Architect, H. Leete, Monthermer, Huntingdon, 
by Nov, 14. together with a deposit of 41 1s." Ten- 
ders must be sent to W. W. Marks, Clerk of the 
County Council, Shire Hall, Bedford 


_ cation to E. Callanan, 


Nov. 24. ALDEBUEF:GH.—Removal of the upper 
portion of the existing brick water tower at Alde- 
burgh, including the roof, cast-iron tank holding 
11,000 gallons, girders and internal fittings, and the 
construction of a new steel tank to contain 35,000 
gallons upon steel columns and joists fixed inside 
the tower, and re-building the walls of the tower 
to a greater height, together with the necessary 
connections to the mains, staircases, etc., for the 
Corporation. Drawings may be seen and copies of 
the specification, bills of quantities, etc., obtained 
at the office of the Borough Surveyor, J. C. Gor- 
don, Aldeburgh, or at the offices of the Engineers, 
J. Mansergh and Sons, 5, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, on deposit of £2 2s. Tenders to be de- 
livered to Henry C. \Casley, Town Clerk, Aldeburgh. 


Nov. 25. RAINHILL, LANCS.—Frection of six 
cottages at the Asylum, for the Lancashire Asy- 
lums Board. Drawi..gs may be inspected, and all 
information obtained at the Engineer’s Office. Bills 
of quantities can be obtained on application tc 
the Clerk, on deposit of 42 2s. (cash). Tenders 
to be delivered to Jas. Gornall, Clerk and Steward, 
Clerk's Office, Rainhill Asylum. 


Nov. 209. KIRTON-IN-HOLLAND (Lincs.).— 
Persons desirous of tendering for alterations and 
enlargement of the Kirton Marsh Council School, 
are requested to send in their names to the Archi- 
tect, Jas. Rowell, Church Lane, Boston, on or 
before Nov. 6. Copy of the plans and specifica- 
tion can be obtained from the Architect, on loan, 
on deposit of 42. Tenders, sealed and endorsed 
“Tender for tnlargement of School,’ to be sent 
to J. H. Tooley, Clerk to the Managers, 6, Bridge 
Street, Bostow 


ERDINGTON.—Erection of the follow- 
ing buldings, for the U.D.C.:—Public lavatories, 
Orphanage Road; public lavatories, Woodend 
Road; tramways waiting rooms and lavatories at 
Chester Road; open-air swimming baths, boat- 
house, landing stage, etc., small bridge spanning 
stream, and shelters, at the new Reservoir Park. 
Drawings and specifications may be seen and copies 
of bills of quantities, form of tender, and all in- 
formation obtained upon application to Herbert H. 
Humphries, Engineer and Surveyor, The Council 
House, Erdington, to whom tenders sealed and en- 
dorsed, must be delivered. Contractors will be re- 
quired to deposit 45 with the Council’s Accountant 
Clerk. Fair wages clause. 


Nov. 30. 


No date. CORK.—Extension and alterations to 
44, King Street, for R. B. Baker, Cycle Agent. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Hugh W. Flanagin, 
B.E., B.A., Architect, 2, South Mall. 


No date. BROUGHTON-IN-FURNESS.—Whole 
of the work (except joiner’s) in making alterations 
and additions to Moss Cottage, Foxfield, Brough- 


ton-in-Furness. Bills of quantities may be ob- 
tained from J. S. Phizacklea, Architect, Winder. 
mere. 

No date. CLOUGHBAWN, CO. WEXFORD 


(lreland).—Reconstruction of the roof of the Catho- 
lic Church, ‘Cloughbawn, Clonroche, Co. Wexford, 
for the Very Rev. Father Cloney, P.P., according 
to the plans and specification prepared by Ashlin 
and Coleman, Architects, 7, Dawson Street, Dublin. 
Bills of quantities may be had on application to the 
Surveyors. Morris and Co., 68, Harcourt Street, 
Dublin. Plans may be seen at the Presbytery, and 
at the Architect’s Offices. 


No date. STRATHPEFFER.—Execution of the 
mason and brick, iron, carpenter, plumber, asphalte, 
slater, plasterer, painter, glazier, and other works 
of hotel proposed to be erected at Strathpeffer, 
for the Highland Railway Company. Contractors 
desirous of tendering are requested to lodge their 
names with Cameron and Burnett, Architects and 
Surveyors, Academy Buildings Inverness, for sche- 
duel of quantities and all other information. 


ENGIN EERING. 


Nov. 17. ECCLES.—Supply and fixing of the 
heating apparatus required at school now in course 
of erection, for the Corporation. Drawings may be 
inspected and further particulars obtained at the 
office of the Architect, Henry Lord, 42, Deans- 
gate, Manchester, and a copy of the conditions, 
specification, and form of tender may be obtained 
from Edwin Parkes, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles, 
on deposit of 10s. Tenders to be delivered at the 
Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Eccles. 


Nov. 19. MANCHESTER.—Providing and laying 
a toin, diameter rising main from the pumping sta- 
tion at Clayton Vale to the Stuart Street generat- 
ing station, for the Corporation. Forms of tender 
and bills of quantities may be obtained on appli- 
cation to F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity De- 
partment, Town Hall, Manchester, on deposit of 
42 2s. Drawings, etc., may be inspected at the 
offices of the Engineers, C. S. Allott and Son, 46, 
Brown Street, pi senestcr: Tenders addressed to 
the Chairman of the Electricity Committee, must 
be delivered at the Town Hall. 


Nov. 20. CORK.—Supplying steam rolling plant, 
for the County Council. Particulars with condi- 
tions and requirements can be obtained on appli- 
Secretary, Cork County 
Council, Court House, Cork, to whom ttenders are to 
be sent. 


Nov. 20. MANCHESTER.—Supplying and fixing 
at their Whitworth Street West pumping station 
one vertical steam-driven cross compound air com- 
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pressor, with surface condenser, coolers, air re- 
ceiver, pipes, valves, etc., for the Corporation. 
Specification, conditions of contract, form of ten- 
der, and general arrangement plan may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary, Water- 
works Offices, Town Hall, Manchester, on deposit 
of £2 2s. Tenders to be delivered to Wm. Henry 
Talbot, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester. 


EDINBURGH.—Execution of electrical 
M’Leod Street Police Station, for 
the Corporation. Specification, plans of the build- 
ing, and form of tender, can be obtained at the 
ofhece of Frank A. Newington, Engineer, Electricity 
Supply Station, Dewar Place, Edinburgh, on deposit 
of £1 1s. Tenders must be sent to the Town Clerk, 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Nov. 24. LENHAM (Kent).—Improvement of the 
heating apparatus required to be carried out at 
school for the Kent Education Committee. Specifi- 
cations can be seen, and further information ob- 
tained at the offices of the Correspondent, F. Day, 
Lenham, to whom tenders are to be sent. 


Nov. 24. INVERNESS.—Supplying and laying 
about 1,667 yards of permanent way between the 
Gas Works and the Refuse Tip, situated on the 
Citadel Farm Lands, together with all points, 
crossings, loops, causewaying, and other relative 
works, for the Town Council. Plans may be seen 
and specificatio., schedules of quantities, and form 
of tender, obtained, at the office of T. H. Scott, 
C.E., Burgh Surveyor, on deposit of 41 1s. Offers 
marked ‘Tramway Scheme, Contract No. 1,’ will 
be received by the Burgh Surveyor. 


Dec. 7. LONDON.—Works to be executed in con- 
structing by the compressed-air process and main- 
taining for 12 calendar months from the date of 
completion, a footway tunnel under the River 
Thames between Woolwich and North Wool- 
wich, with shafts and staircases thereto, for the 
L.C.C. _ Persons desiring to submit tenders may 
obtain the drawings, specifications, bills of quanti- 
ities, form of tender, and other particulars, on 
application to the Chief Engineer of the Council, 
Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., at the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W., upon deposit with the 
Cashier of the Council of 45. Full particulars of 
the work may be obtained on application at the 
County Hall, before the payment of the fee for 
the specification, etc. Tenders must be delivered 
at the County Hall, in a sealed cover, addressed 
to the Clerk of the London County Councl, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. Fair wages clause. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


Noy. 15. EPSOM.—Supply and delivery of about 
1,400 yards of 3in. cast-iron water main in oft. 
lengths and about re specials, for the U.D.C. Par- 
ticulars and forms of tender may be obtained from 
William Young, Manager, Water Works, East 
Street, Epsom. Tenders must be sent to E. G. 
Wilson, Clerk, Church Street, Epsom. 


Nov. 15. FINGHLEY.—Supply, delivery, and erec- 
tion in the Regent’s Park Road of about 780 yards 
tun of 4ft. 6ins. unclimbable wrought-iron fencing, 
for the U.D.C. Drawing and specification may be 
seen, and form of tender obtained, on application 
to the Council’s Engineer and Surveyor. Sealed 
tenders, endorsed “‘Tender for Fencing,” to be de- 
livered to E. H. Lister, Clerk of the Council, Coun- 
cil Offces, Church End, Finchley, N. 


Nov. 15. LLANELLY.—Supply and delivery of 
approximately 970 itons of cast-iron pipes and 
specials from 24in. to 3in. in diameter, delivered in 
Llanelly, for the U.D.C. Copy of general condi- 
tions, specification, bill of quantities, form of ten- 
der may be obtained on application to Geo. Wat- 
keys, Engineer, Town Hall, Llanelly, on deposit of 
45 5s. Tenders to be delivered at the office of 
Henry W. Spowart, Clerk, Town Hall, Llanelly. 


Nov. 23. 
installation at 


Nov. 16. FILEY.—Supply of about 4,400 yards of 
8in. cast-iron water mains, etc., for the U.D.C. 
Specification may be inspected at the offices of the 
Council, Filey, or a copy will be forwarded by 
Henry Tobey, Engineer, Malton, Yorkshire, on re- 
ceipt of 4s. 6d. (mot returnable). Endorsed tenders 
to be delivered at the Council Chambers, Filey. 


Nov. 20. SWANSEA.—Supply of iron, castings, 
chains, timber, oils, ironmongery, shipchandlery, 
and general stores, for 12 months, from ation xy 
toro, for ‘the Swansea Harbour Trust. Forms of 
tenders and full particulars may be obtained on 
app'ication to the Engineer, at the Harbour Offices, 
Swansea. 


Nov. 22. BERKDALE.—Supply of about 50 tons of 
24in. cast-iron pipes, 210 tons of rsin. cast-iron 
pipes, 90 tons of rain. cast-iron pipes, 272 tons of 
gin. cast-iron pipes, 5 tons of 6in. cast-iron pipes, 
together with special castings, for the U.D.C. 
Specifications, bills of quantities, and form of ten- 
der, can be obtained at the offices of the En- 
gineers, Willcox and Raikes, 63, Temple Row, Bir- 
mingham, on deposit of 43 3s. Tenders, in enve 
lopes supplied, marked ‘‘Contract No. 4,” to be 
delivered to J. F. Keeley, Clerk to the Urban Dis- 
trict Council, Town Hall, Birkdale. 


Nov. 23. LONDON.—Supply of about 200 tons 
of steel bridge girders and other iron and steel 
work of British manufacture, for the Great Wes- 
tern Railway. Plans and specification may be scen 
and forms of tender and bills of quantities obtained 
at the office of the Engineer at Paddington Station. 
Tenders must be sent to G. K. Mills, Secretary, 
Paddington Station, London. 
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Nov. 26. ERDINGTON.—Provision and erection | Nov. 16. ROCHDALE.—Plumbing work required in 


of unclimbable wrought-iron fencing and gates, at 
the Goosemoor Lane Allotments and the New Re- 
servoir Park, for the U.D.C. Cozies of specifica- 
tion, quantities, and forms of tender may be ob- 
tained upon application to Herbert H. Humphries, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council] House, Erdington, 
to whom tenders are to be Fair 
clause. 


Dec. 7. SHANKLIN 


sent. 


wages 


1.W.—Supply and delivery 


at Newport, Isle of Wight, of about 15,300 lineal 
yards of gin. cast-iron pipes, 900 yards of qin., 
and 855 yards of 3in. cast-iron pipes, and con- 


nections in accordance with the schedule of quan- 
tities, for the U.D.C. Also supply and delivery of 
i2in. and roin. cast-iron pipes and connections as 
required. Specification, conditions, and form of 
tender may be obtained from the Engineer, Ernest 
Charles Cooper, on deposit of 43 3s. Sealed ten- 
ders to be sent to John Marsh, Clerk to the Coun- 
cil, The Council Chambers, Shanklin Sureties re- 


quired. 
PAINTING. 


Nov. HALIFAX.—Painting and colouring 
Akroyd Place and Parkinson Lane Council Schools 


15. 


and colouring the dining rooms at Queen’s Road 
and Sunnyside Council Schools, for the Corpura- 
tion. Plans and specifications may be seen and 
forms of tender obtained on application to James 
Lord, M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Halifax, upon deposit of 41. Tenders, endorsed 
“Painting of Schools,’ must be sent to W. H. 
Ostler, Secretary, 22, Union Street, Halifax. Fair 


wages clause. 


Nov. 17. MANCHESTER.—Painting, etc., at the 
ofices in New Bridge Street, Manchester, for the 


Guardians. Specifications may be obtained at the 
ofice of A. J. Murgatroyd, Architect, 23, Strutt 
Street, Manchester, upon deposit of 1os. 6d. Ten- 
ders to be delivered to James Macdonald, Clerk 


to the Guardians, 


Poor Law Offices, New Bridge 
Street, Manchester. 


Nov. 18. LIVERPOOL,.—Painting at the lcwer 
hospitals of the Infirmary, for the West Derby 
Union. Specifications to be seen at the office 
of the Steward, on the premises. Tenders to be 
sent to Harris P. Cleaver, Union Clerk, Union 
Offices, Brougham Terrace, West Derby Read. 
Liverpool. 

Noy. 23. LEEDS.—Painting the interior and ex- 
terior of the public baths at Union Street. Holbeck, 
and Kirkstall Road, for the Corroration. Specifi- 
cation mav he seen. and forms of tender obtained 
of W. T. Lancashire, City Engineer, Municipal 
Rue nes Tenders must be delivered at the Town 
Clerk’s Office. 


PLUMBING AND SANITARY 


Nov. 15. NORMANTON.—Execution of a scheme 
of sewage disposal, comprising the construction of 
screening and detritus chambers, continuous bac- 
terial and sand filters, extension of precipitation 
tanks, storm water tanks, sewers, etc., for 
WDC: Full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the joint engineers, D. Balfour and 


Sun, Civil Engineers, 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; and Arthur Hartley, County 
Chambers, Castleturd. Applications must be made 


before the 25th inst., and must be accompanied by 
a cheque for 45. Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘‘Ten- 
der for Sewage Disposal Works,” must be sent 
to John W. Martin, Clerk to the Council, Council 
Offices, Normant: a. 


Nov. 1s. PORTSMOUTH,.—Constructing, complet- 
ing, and maintaining in thorough repair for six 
calendar months from the completion of the whole 
of the following works :—A six-stall urinal] in East- 
ney Road, Eastney, at the side of the new Eastney 


police station in the borough. Speciication and 
plan may be seen and a form of tender obtained 
at the Borough engineer’s Oll.ce at the Town 
Hall. Tenders to be sent to G, Hammond Ether- 
ton, Town Clerk The Town Hall, Portsmouth. Fair 
wages clause. 

Nov. 15. WATFORD.—Construction of about 165 
yards lineal of s2in. stoneware pipe sewers, 61 
yards lineal of gin. stoneware pipe sewers, and 138 
yards lineal of gin. stoneware storm water drain, 
with the necessary manholes, etc., for the U.D.C. 
Persons may see the drawings and specification 
and obtain the form of tender and schedule of 


quantities on apylication to D. Waterhouse, Engin- 
eer, Council O'‘fces, High Street, Watford. Sealed 
tenders must be delivered to H. Morten Turner, 
Clerk, Council Offices, 14, High Street, Watford. 


Nov. 15. NEWTOWNARDS.—Construction of a 
complete sewerage scheme, for the U.D.C. The 
works consist generally in the laying of about 


15,500 lineal yards of fireclay, stoneware, and iron 


sewer pipes, varying in diameter from 6ins. to 
24ins., with all manholes, lampholes, ventilating 
shafts, flushing chambers, storm overflows, etc., 


also the erection of a system of pneumatic ejec- 
tors, with air compressing plant and necessary iron 
pipe lines, with the supply of all material required 
for the completion of the work. Plans and speci- 
fications may be seen, and a copy of the specifi- 
cation, form of tender, bill of quantities, obtained 
upon deposit of 41 1s, at the office of the En- 
gineers, Swiney and Croasdaile, MM.Inst.C.E., 
Avenue Chambers, Belfast. Tenders to be delivered 
to H. McCartney, Clerk of Council, Town Hall, 
Newtownards. Security required. 


the. 


the provision of six w.c.’s at the cemetery, for the 
Cemetery Committee. Specincation and form of 
tender may be obtained at the ofhce of the Borough 
Surveyor. Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for W.C.’s,” 
to be delivered to W. H. Hickson, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Rochdale. 


Nov. 16. FILEY.—Excavation of a trench for a 
water main, about 4,450 lineal yards in length, ex- 
tending from the reservoirs at Hunmanby to Filey; 
also the removal] of an existing 6in. main, and the 
laying of an 8in. main in lieu thereof, for the 
U.D.C. Specifications can be seen at the office of 
the Council, Queen Street, Filey. Pariiculars of 
Henry Tobey, Engineer, Malton, Yorks. Tenders 
to be sent to the Chairman, Council Ou.ces, Filey. 


Nov. 16. BLABY.—Construction of about 1,000 
lineal yards of gin. and 350 lineal yards of Gin. 
stoneware pipe sewers, togeiher with the necessary 
manholes, ete., in ithe parish of Narborough, for 
the R.D.C. Conditions of contract, spetiucation, 
and bill of quantities can be obtained from, the 
Engineer, Jas. Turner, at his oltice, South Wigs- 
ton, on deposit of 41 1s. Tenders, endorsed 
“Forest Lane Sewers,’ are to be sent to B, A. 
Shires, Clerk to the Council, 1, Friar Lane, Lei- 
cester. 

Nov. 18. MORECAMBE.—Construetion of under- 
ground conveniences on Promenade, near clock 
tower, for the Corporation. Plans, specification, 
and conditions, may be seen, and form of tender 
and bill of quantities obtained, on deposit of 42 2s. 
upon application to J. W. Hipwood, A.M.I.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor. Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘“Ten- 


der for Underground Conveniences,’ to be de- 
livered at the office of Wm. Tilly, Town Clerk, 
Morecambe. 

Nov. 18. LEEDS.—£Execution of the following 
sewerage works, for the ‘Corporation :—Nussey’s 


Mill Lane; Clarendon Road; Beckett’s Park; and 
other short lengths of sewers. Drawings may be 
seen, and forms of tender, with copies of the docu- 
ments obtained on application to W. T. Lanca- 
shire, City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds, 
on deposit of 43 3s. Tenders must be addressed 
to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Leeds. 


Nov. 22. PIi:TON.—Construction of about 500 
lineal yards of gin. and 1q4o lineal yards of 6in. 
earthenware pipe sewer at Pirton, for the Hitchin 
R.D.C. Plans amd specifications may be seen at 
the office of A. E. Passingham, Clerk to the Coun- 
cil, Old Town Hall, Hitchin, to whom tenders are 
to be sent. 
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Noy. 22. BRENTWOOD.—Provision, laying and 
jointing of about 14 miles of 21in, diameter outfall 
sewer and about 2 miles of 18, 15, 12, and gin. dia- 
meter intercepting sewers, together with manholes, 
lampholes, and flushing chambers in connection 
therewith; also construction of sewage tanks, bac- 
teria beds, sludge lagoons, carriers, and other 
works incidental thereto, tor the U.D.C. Drawings 
and specifications may be seen, and bills of quan- 
tities obtained, at the offices of the Engineers, 
Willcock and Raikes, 63, Temple Row, Birmingham, 


on deposit of £5 ss. Tenders to be delivered to 
C. Edgar Lewis Clerk to the Joint Committee, 
New Road, Brentwood. 


Nov. 22. BIRKDALE.—Laying and jointing the 
following for the U.D.C.:—180 yards 24in. cast-ron 
pipe effluent drain, 1,470 yards 15in. cast-iron pipe 
sewers, 930 yards 12in. cast-iron pipe sewers, 4,050 
yards gin. cast-iron pipe rising main, together with 


the provision, laying and jointing of about 1,580 
yards 24in. stoneware pape effluent drain, 


570 
yards r2in. stoneware pipe sewers, 2,250 yards gin. 
stoneware pipe sewers, including 

holes, and flushing chambers in 
with, also for the construction 
for destructor buildings, tank sewer, pumpwell, 
sedimentation, and storage tanks and bacteria 
beds, also the erection of engine house and other 
works in accordance with the plans, sections, de- 
tail drawings, and specification prepared by the 
engineers. Drawings and specification may be 
seen and bills of quantities and form of tender 
obtained at the offices of the engineers, Willcox 
and Raikes, of 63, Temple Row, Birmingham, on 
deposit of 45 5s. Tenders to be delivered to J. 


manholes, lamp- 
connection there- 
of concrete raft 


F. Keeley, Clerk to the Urban District Council, 
Town Hall, Birkdale. 
Nov. 23. LONDON.—Construction of a sewer, 


mainly of cast-iron, lined with concrete and blue 
brick, of 6ft. to 8ft. internal diameter, and of a 
total length of about 42,450ft., to be formed mainly 
in tunnel, together with penstock and weir cham- 
bers, and other incidental works, from North-side, 
Wandsworth Common, Battersea, to the Deptford 
Pumping Station, Greenwich, for the L.C.C. Per- 
sons desiring to tender may obtain drawings, speci- 
fications, bills of quantities, form of tender, and 
other particulars, on application to the Chief En- 
gineer, Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., at the County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., upon payment to the 
Cashier of the Council of deposit of 410. Full par- 
ticulars of the work may be obtained on applica- 
tion at the County Hall before the payment of the 
fee for the specification, etc. Tenders to be de- 
livered, marked ‘‘Tender for Low Level Sewer No. 
2 South Side,” to G. L. Gomme, Clerk of the Lon- 


don County Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 


STUART'S GRANOLITHI 


8 


Telegrams, 
‘6 Granolith 


London.”’ 


° 


City Address— 


4, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Pavings. 


ENGINEE 


Dec. 1. WANSTEAD.—The Urban District Coun- 
cil invite tenders :—1, for the weekly collection of 
household refuse and ashes; 2, for providing water 
carts with horses, harness, and men; 3, for pro- 
viding carts with horses, harness, and men, for 
general cartage in connection with the roads, etc. 
In each case alternative prices are to be quoted :— 
(a) for a period of twelve months ending March, 
1911; (b) for a period of 3 years ending March, 
1913; (c) for a period of 5 years ending March, 
1915. For further particulars apply at the Council 
Offices, Wanstead, N.E. (Surveyor’s Department), 
where forms of tender can be obtained and con 
tract form inspected. Sealed tenders to be de- 
livered to Bruce Blewitt, Clerk to the » Council, 
Council Offices, Wanstead. 


ROADS AND CARTAGE. 


Nov. 15. PRESTWICH.—Supply of 380 tons of 
granite cine by ain... tor the UlD:C: The 
prices quoted must include delivery, carriage paid, 
at Crumpsall station. Temders must be sent to 
Lewis A. Orford, Law Clerk to the Council, Council 
Orfices, Prestwich, near Manchester, and must be 
accompanied with samples. 


setts, 


Nov. URMSTON.—Flagging and kerbing the 
footpaths in parts of Flixton, Stretford, and Station 
roads, for the U.D.C. Specifications and particu- 
lars can be seer and quantities and forms of ten- 
der obtained on application to James Heath, Coun- 
cil Offices, Urmston, upon deposit of £2. Tenders 
must be forwarded to T. J. Rowland, Clerk to the 


Council, Council Offices, Croft’s Bank Road, Urm- 
ston. 


15. 


Nov. LONDON, N.—Construction of a new 
road at Muswell Hill, N. Plans, details, and sec- 
tions can be seen, and a copy of the specification 
obtained, upon personal application to Vigers and 
Co., 4, Frederick Place, Old Jewry, E.C. A deposit 
of ss. will be made for each copy of the speci- 
fication. Tenders to be delivered to C. J. Hayter, 
84, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


Nov. 15. KENSINGTON.—Making-up the road- 
way of the extension of Oxford Gardens, for the 
Corporation. Plan and _ specification may be in- 
spected and further particulars obtained at the 
Borough Engineer’s Department, Town Hall, Kenu- 


EG 


sington. Tenders endorsed ‘‘Tenders for Road 
Works,’’ must be delivered to Wm. Chambers Leete, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington, W. Far 


wages clause. Sureties required. 


Nov. 15. HALE.—Making-up of the carriageways 


round the Peel Causeway Improvement, for the 
U.D.C. ‘Cab rank, to be paved with 4 by 6 
granite setts, rema‘nder of carriageways to be 
done in ‘‘Tarviated’’ granite macadam. Specifi- 


cation and bills of quantities can be obtained from 


Established 1840. 


Stonework. 


Works— 


R. 


Designers & Constructors 
in Ferro-Concrete. 


Staircases. 


Millwall, 


the Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashley Road, Hale. 
Tenders and priced bills of quantities, endorsed 
“Peel Causeway Improvement,’ must be delivered 
to J. G. Whyatt, Clerk to the Council, Council 


Offices, Ashley Road, Hale, Cheshire. 


Nov. 15. LEEDS.—Paving and flagging the fol- 
lowing streets, for the Corporation :—Albert Street, 
St. Thomas Street, Station Avenue, Nansen Ter- 
race, Nansen View, Wyther Avenue, Lindley Ter- 
race, Lindley Place, Delph Lane, Hartley Crescent, 
and Back Heathfield Terrace; also flagging, 
granite paving and concreting the improvement in 
Swinegate. Drawings may be seen at the City En- 


gineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings. Forms of ten 
der and bills of quantities may be obtained and 
copies of the documents forming the contract in- 


spected, on application at the Highways Office, 155, 
Kirkstall Road, Leeds. Tenders must be 


delivered 
at the Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, 


Leeds. 


Noy. 15. BECKENHAM.—Making-up the follow- 
ing private streets in ithe district, for the U.D.C. :— 
Arrol Road, 300 lineal yards in length; Villiers 
Road, 200 lineal yards in length; Queen’s Road, 
300 linea! yards in length; St. James’s Avenue, 700 
lineal yards in length; Cromwell Road, 450 lineal 
yards in length. The works include about 9,350 
lineal feet Norwegian granite kerb, 1,900 cubic 
yards hard core, 1,200 cubic yards pit flints, 400 
cubic yards Hayes gravel. Together with the re- 
modelling of about 1,950 lineal yards of roadway 
and the laying of 1,350 lineal feet of gin. and 7 
lineal feet of 6in. stoneware pipes. Plans and sec- 
tions may be seen, and bills of quantities, specifi- 
cations, and forms of tender obtained, on applica- 
tion to John A. Angell, Surveyor, on the production 
of a receipt from the Collector for a deposit of £2 


50 


Tenders to be sent to F. Stevens, Clerk to the 
Council. Fair wages clause. 
Nov. 16. CROYDON.—Repair of Addison Place, 


for the Corporation. Plans and specification may 


be seen and forms of tender obtaimed on appli- 
cation at the Borough Road Surveyor’s Office, 
Town Hall, Croydon. Tenders to be sent to F. C. 


Lloyd, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 


Nov. 16. EVESHAM.--Excavating, levelling, and 
forming the site of the proposed school playground 
at Prince Henry’s Grammar School, now in course 
of building on Greenhill, Evesham, and stocking-up- 
the Hedge-row and piping the ditch bounding the 
school grounds on the Inches Lane side, for the 
Governors. Specifications, with forms of tender, 
can be obtained of the Governors’ Surveyor, R. 
Webb. 4, North Terrace, Evesham, with whom plans 
may be seen. Tenders to be sent to Thos. A. Cox, 
Clerk to the Governors, 2, North Terrace, Evesham. 
Sureties required 


F (Continued on next page.) 


ke) 


Telephones, 


4964 
London Wall. 


282 
Eastern. 


London, E. 


And at Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow. 


ft 
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Nov. 16. HOLSWORTHY.—Steam rolling in the Humphries, Engineer and Surveyor, Council House, asbestos sheeting, etc., 4o; castings, mall. iron, ar; 
district from date of acceptance of tender to Erdington, to whom tenders are to be sent. Fair cement, 34; colours, 2; cotton waste, 54; files and 


Ladyday next, for the R.D.C. Full particulars and 
form ot tender can be obtained on application to 
the Surveyor, W. Horace Cousins, Bodmin Street, 
Holsworthy. Sealed tenders to be sent to Claude 
Kinsman, Clerk to the above-named Council, 8, 
North Road, Holsworthy, Devon. 


Noy. 16. LONDON.—Repair and maintenance of 
all works of stone paving in the carriageways 
and footways of the City as may from time to time 
be required during periods of one, two, or three 
years, commencing from Christmas Day nexi, toi 
the Corporation. Terms and conditions may be 
obtained at the office of the Engineer, on deposit 
of £2 2s. Tenders must be addressed to the Town 
Clerk, Public Health Department, Guildhall, E.C. 
Sureties required. 


Nov. 18. WANDSWORTH.—Supply of 200 tons 
of Guernsey granite spalls to be delivered at the 
Workhouse, Garratt Lane, Wamdsworth, for the 
Union. Tenders must be sent to F. W. Piper, 
Clerk, Union Offices, St. John’s Hil], Wandsworth, 
5. W. 


Nov. 22. STEYNING.—Making-up College Hill, 
Steyning, for the R.D.C. Drawings can be seen at 
the office of the Surveyor to the Council, Fredk. 
Slaughter, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., High Street, Steyn- 
ing, from whom specifications, etc., can be ob- 
tained. Tenders to be delivered to Arthur Flowers, 
Solicitor, Clerk to the Council, Union Offices, Ham 
Road, New Shoreham. 


Nov. 23. WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Supply, dur- 
ing the year ending Dec. 31, 1910, of Yorkshire and 
concrete kerbstone and flags, scorie and whinstone 
channel blocks, and paving setts; hand, machine, 
and unbroken whinstone, pitch, tar, and lime, for 
the Corporation. Specifications and forms of ten- 
der can be obtained of Nelson F. Dennis, M.I.C.E., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Build- 
ings. Tenders, endorsed with the description of 
goods tendered for, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Works Committee, are to be delivered at the 


wages clause. 


Nov. 25. ASHTON-UPON-MERSEY.—Recon- 
struction of Glebelands Road, for the U.D.C. Plan 
and specification may be seen and bills of quanti- 
ties obtained on deposit of 41 1s. with Fred. Hut- 
ton, Surveyor, Public Hall, Ashton-upon-Mersey. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘‘Glebelands Road,” to be 
delivered to J. O. Barrow, Clerk to the Council, 
Ashton-upon-Mersey. 


Nov. 25. SUNDERLANOD.—Execution of (1) 
foundations and track (about 853 lineal yards); 
(2) paving work; for the Corporation. Specifica- 
tion and form of tender can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the joint engineers, John W. Moncur, 
Assoc.M.Inst.iC.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
and Archibald R. Rayson, M.Inst.E.E., Tramways 
General Manager and Engineer, Tramways Offices, 
on deposit of £1 1s. Sealed tenders must be de- 
livered ito Fras. M. Bowey, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Sunderland. 


Jan. 1. NEWCASTLE, N.S. WALES.—Supplying 
and laying an asphalte roadway in Hunter Street 
and Hunter Street West, in the City of Newcastle, 
New South Wales. The total area is 37,000 super- 
ficial yards, and divided into six contracts, and a 
seventh contract embracing the whole area. Copy 
of plan and specification can be seen at the office 
of the New South Wales Agent-General, 123-5, Can- 
non Street, London, E.C. Tenders to be sent to 
F. Scott Holland, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, 
Newcastle, N.S. Wales. 


MISCEI LANEOUS. 


Noy. 15. ROCHDALE.—Supply of stores for the 
year 19to, as follows, for the Rochdale Canal Co. :— 
Bedding, bolts and nuts (various), brushes 
(various), canvas, engine packing, ironmongery, 
oils and paints, ropes (various). Samples can be 
seen and approximate quantities ascertained on 
application at the Comrany’s Stores, 80, Dale 


tool steel, 20; fire bricks and clay, 33; fish bolts 
(steel), 164; foundry requisites, 42; fuse, 38; gal- 
vanised roofsheets, buckets, etc., 23; gelignite, 38; 
grates, stoves, and tenders, 24; grindstones, 28; 
glass (sheet and plate), 27a; incandescent fittings 
for gas, 26C; india rubber goods, 9A; implements, 
sundry, 21; iron tubes and fittings, 29; iron and 
steel wire, 304; locks and keys, 19; nails, 31; oak 
keys, 354; oak trenails, 258; railway fastenings 
(iron), 16; rain water pipes and gutters, 25; ropes, 
twine and flax, 4; sewer pipes, plaster of 
Paris, etc., 32; shovels, shades, etc., 214; signal 
wire pulleys, 11; screws and split pins, 14; stakes 
(fencing), 35; tin plates, 22; varnishes, 1; wire, 
fence and signal, 304A; wirework, 308. Forms of 
tender can be obtained on paymet of 6d. each 
from the Company’s Storekeeper, at the General 
Stores, Inchicore, Dublin, to whom inquiries for 
information should be made direct. Patterns may 
be inspected at the same place. Tenders to be 
sent, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Stores,’”? and addressed 
to R. Crawford, Secretary, Kingsbridge Terminus, 
Dublin. 


Nov. 19. DEVONPORT.—Suypply of the following 
stores and materials from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1910, 
for the Corporation :—1, masons’, plasterers’, and 
slaters’ materials; 2, carpenters’ materials, labour, 
etc.; 3, Smith’ materials, labour, etc.; 4, painters’ 
and glaziers’ materials, labour, etc.; 5, plumbérs’ 
and gasfitters’ materials, labour, etc.; 6, iron- 
mongery; 7, sand; 8, brooms. Forms of tender 
may be obtained at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
Devonport. Sealed tenders must be delivered to 
R J. Fittall, Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Devon- 
port. 


Nov. 23. WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Supply of the 
undermentioned goods and materials during year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, for the Corporation:s1, kerb- 
stone, flags, channel blocks, paving setts, whin- 
stone, pitch and tar, lime; 2, earthenware sewer 
pipes; 3, metal castings; 4, cement; 6, disinfect- 


office of the Town Clerk, 78, Church Street, West Street, Manchester. Tenders must be forwarded ants; 7, horse provender; 8, cartage, West Hartle- 
Hartlepaok to C. R. Dykes, Secretary Manchester. pool; 9, cartage, Seaton Carew; 10, general hard- 
’ ware, picks, and shovels, scythes and brushes, gal- 

Nov. 24. HAMMERSMITH.—Making-up and pavy- Nov. 16. LONDON (for India).—Supply of cross- vanised pails, sanitary pans, oil, waste, firewood, 


ing Dunraven Road (sec. III.), for the Corpora- 
tion. Plans and specifications may be seen and 
forms of tender obtained on application to H. Mair, 
Borough Surveyor. Teuiders must be delivered te 


ings and switches, for the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Conditions of contract may be 
obtained on application to the Director-General of 
Stores, India Office, Whitehall, 5.W., and tenders 


packing, and blacksmith’s materials; 11, cart re- 
pairs. Specifications and forms of tender can be 
obtained of Nelson F. Dennis, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, and 


H. Thompsen, Tow~ Clerk, Town Halil, Broadway, are to be delivered at that office. samples of stores seen at the Corporation Depot. 
Hammersmith, W. he Tenders for all goods, excepting disinfectants, to 
; Nov. 17. DUBLIN.—Supply among other com- be addressed to the Chairman of the Works Com- 

Noy. 24. ERDINGQTON.—Supply of 15,500 square modities, the undermentioned stores for 12 months mittee, those for disinfectants to the Chairman of 


yards or thereabouts, of concrete flags, for the 
U.D.C. Copies of specification and form of tender 
may be obtained upon application to Herbert H. 


to Dec. 31, 1910, for the Great Southern and Wes- 
tern Railway (Ireland), (the figure after the item 
refers to the form number) :—Acid (sulphuric), 3p; 


’ 


the Health Committee, are to be delivered at the 
office of the Town Clerk, 78, Church Street, West 
Hartlepool. 


————— eee 
STEEL STRONG ROOM. | 


Measurements: 18 ft. x 13 ft. x 84 ft. 


Undrillable Burglar-proof 
Doors fitted with patent 
‘Channel Bolts.” Supplied 
February, 1909, to the 
Anglo- South American 
Bank, Ltd., for their new 
Chief Cffices in Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 


Strong Rooms and Bur- 
glar-proof Doors have also 
recently been supplied by 
us to several of the leading 
Banks, Jewellers and Dia- 
mond Merchants. 


We are pleased to quote 
to Architects’ specifications 
or advice re Strong Room 
construction. 


Steel Shelving for Strong 
Rooms a speciality. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


‘Top earner of door closed and care CAXTON HOUSE, 
cut away to shew the grip of the WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


net i at aaa ie 


2 Parenr CHANNEL Bott... | 


ae _Telephone : GERRARD 4754, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


PHILLIPS & SON, itantractcrers. Speedwell Works, 


Telegicems : “ THILLIFECN Firmirgkem.” BiIiRMIN GH A Ivo. Telephone Nos. 481 and 1641 Mid!and 
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JOHN. Pp. WHITE. 


THE PYGHTLE, WORKS, BEDFORD. | 


ENGLISH : OAK : JOINERY 


A very large sto°k of this wood thoroughly well seasoned and fit 


for immediate use (some of which has been cut into boards for over 
60 years) is always held, and panelling, staircases or any description 
of joinery to architects’ desizns can be promptly and carefully 


carried out in this material. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


_—eew 134: NEW: BOND: STREET,: W. | 


before going into Dry Shed. 


KOH-I-NOOR 


TRAGING CLOTH 


Is a stout and substantial cloth possessing every advantage 

for the drawirg room. Its surface is smooth and clear, 

free from blotches. Does not tear or break. Is transparent 

enough for the finest‘work Erasures may be freely made 

without causing the ink to run. Is excellent for giving 
impressions by process 


THE GREATEST SATISFACTION IN USING THIS SPECIALITY IS FOUNt 
IN ALL DRAWING OFFICES 


Of Stationers Artists Colourmen Photographic Dealers &c 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E C 


Cooking i 
Apparatus, | 


COAL, COKE, GAS, 
STEAM AND 
ELECTRICITY, 


Comprising :— 


RANGES, GRILLS, 
BAKING OVENS, 
CARVING TABLES, 
STEAMING CLOSETS, 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCIL 


is the mest economical Pencil] made. It 
lasts six times as long as an eb lett Grieg 
But it is the velvety smoothness of the lead 
that is the great charm of the Koh-1I-Noor. 
There is no other pencil that nearly ap- 
proaches its quality. The lead of the Koh-I- 
Noor is specially prepared by a perfected 
. Taeeetices “BRR pb H process which ve it a peeueee hat 
1n nstallation. ' : delicacy of touch that cannot be imitated. 
: peers ACRE ED LEAN The Kon. l-Noor is made in seventeen degrees 
to suit all pencil purposes. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencils are 4d, each, and Se. 6d, 


in fact everything in the 
Cooking Apparatus line from 
the ordinary Kitchen Range 
to the most complete Cock- 


Plans and Estimates free on Request. 


Vri , g Of Stati Arvists’ 
Write for No. 8 Cooking Apparatus Catalogue to 2 Me. ben dese Biokoeee of Steer oe 
ra! N reé from 
ARRON ( OMPANY CARRON, y NL. @ C. HARDTMUTH, 
LS ers Stirlingshire. © 12, Golden Lane, London. E.C. 


LIFTS, CRANES, CRABS | | GONGRETE PARTITIONS 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS, the Principal Architects and Contractors 
CO aay LE PSI B LE GATES, As cheap as any other—with the following advantages : 


SLIDING PARTITIONS. No Plugging, Fire and Vermin Proof, Economy in 
Space, Cood Key for Plaster, Tiling, etc 


DENNISON, KETT @ Co., Ltd., ONLY SETTING COAT OF PLASTER REQUIRED. 
II, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. | 
Iron Staircases, Doors and Sashes, 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Telegrams: ‘ Hoisters, London.”” Telephone, Bank 8356. A B C Code. 


Agents: Manchester, Cambridge, Plymouth, etc. 
THE * ACTON” PATENT CONCRETE PARTITION CO., 


Grosvenor Mansions, 82, Victoria St., S.W. 


"Phone No. 5474 Westminster. Telegrams : “ Konkrete, London." 


vi. 


oe 


Publisher s N oticed! 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
HousE—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
InG—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.”’ 


Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
Countinc Housge—817, Gerrard. PUBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication:—THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— Sard. 


At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom =P LOLLo 
By Post to Canada - Ses be > = 120 
By post elsewhere abroad ae is Sle 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 


Publisher. 
Subscribers can have their volumes bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 


cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 

; etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. 6d. 
Each additional line = - - 6d. 
Three insertions* - - - 3s. Od. 

*This includes 6 weeks inden Earley ment Register. 

Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Compecitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 

The above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price ls. Monthly— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features ‘The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,’’ with Views and Measured 

Draw ings. 
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Tenders. 


Addressed posteards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free om application 
to the Manager, Buitpers’ Journa, Cazton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results ef Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyer for the work. 


erection of 20 or 


Bargoed (Wales).—For the $ 
the Graig Building 


more houses at Bargoed, for 


Club, Bargoed. Mr. H. Gabe Jones, architect, 
Hengoed :— 
F. D. Watkins er one AH2LS. O10 
Vodder and Lee,* Bargoed 198 15 0 
H. J. Davies 196 17 0 


*Accepted. 


Camborne (Cornwall), —For the construction of an 
Open reservoir (1,000,000 gallons) and water-tower, 
for the Camborne Water Co. Mr. F. W. S&S. Stan- 


ton, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, 10, The Paddock, Chat- 
ham :— 
Pethick Bros., Ltd., Plymouth 4,915 
W. C. Shaddock, Plymouth =i (28 R% 
H. V. Smith and ‘Go.; ee West- 
minster os : we 2,649 
W. E. Bennett, Bodmin : « 25549 
R. C. Brebner and Co., Edinburgh . i. 2,408 
H. Thomas and Son, Claw an 2.430 
A. Carkeek,* Redruth 2,414 
Mitchell and Bon, Camborne 2,353 


*Accepted. 


Colchester.—Accepted for erection of the Colches- 


ter Technical Institute and Girls’ School. 
Parkington and Son, Ipswich, 411,120. 


Coalbrookdale (Salop).—Accepted for erection of 
the Madeley secondary school, for the County 
Council. Mr. J. Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 9, Albert Square, 
Manchester, architect. 

H. Dorse, Cradley Heath, 45,859 15s. od. 


Cwmbran (Mon.).—For additions and alterations 


to Cwmbran Police Station and Court, for the 
Standing Joint Committee. Mr. William Tanner, 
F.S.1., county surveyor :— 

D. Davies and Sons, Cardiff ... 41,422 0 o 

Blundell and Bevan, Blackwood 1,260 15 oa 

RY W. Moon 7. ae, a3 ae Saeed ec io) 

A. and J. Richards, Griffths- 

town eee ove soe eed gkL7 On 10 
WoCharles arses A a5 be) PAVLOO. 6) 1O 
J. Jenkins, Ltd. ... aes a 4lOO0, Op 40 


November 10, 1909. 
A. S. Morgan and Co. 1,060 0 0 
J. Brownscombe and Son 1,050 0 oO 
R. Partridge, Cwmbran 1,050 0 oO 
C. H. Reed : 1.048 © Oo 
C. W. Simmons, Cwmbran are 997 15 0 
G. EF. Béadbeter ye. ae xe 976 0 oO 
J. H.. Williams) =: ae 959 0 Oo 

Rest of Newport. 


*Accepted. 


East Ki-kby.—For pair cf cottages,Welbeck Street,, 
East Kirkby, for the Kirkby-in-Ashfield Industrial 


Co-operative ‘Society, Ltd., High Street, Long 
Eaton, near Nottingham. Walter H. Woods,. 
M.S.I., architect :— 
Coleman and Blackburn, a 4450. 0 0 
J. Stowe, East Kirby? <2: 442 10 © 
Bains, Kirkby-i -in-Ashfield ... 440 0 © 
J. C. Green, Kirkby-in- Ashfield 4r5 0. © 
A. G. Limb, East Kirkby sev ALO ATO! 2D 
Hibbert, East Kirkby 405 0 © 
Tate and Son, Annesley Wood- 
Howse... 394 10 o 
A. W. Hoole,* Kirkby-in-Ashfield 389 10 © 
Sewell, East Kirkby (withdrawn) 361 0 o 


*Accepted. 


Forfar.—For extending the Academy, for the 


School ‘Board. Accepted tenders :— 
J. Laird, mason (Burghmuir- 
head stone) £2,097 0 Oo 
D. Stewart, joiner oo inte Ly 3 7 O) 
A. M’Laren and Sons, ee 22 15 oO 
J. Kerr, slater tr = = 130" 0 0 
i Masterton, plasterer Bc, 126 0 © 
J. Boyd and Sons, Paisley, heat- 
ing . Pr 225 5 ©: 


Hinckley (Leics.).—For erection of additions to 


Sketchley Dye Works, Hinckley. Mr. W. T. Grew- 
cock, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Leicester and Hinck- 
ley :— 

Haskard, Rudkin and Beck £3,670 o o 

H. Herbert and Sons ... 35 3,664 oo 

Bowles and- Sons =3) 63660) 1010 

S. Hutchinson and Sons ns 33500) 00. 10 

T. Herbert =. sis we 35585) 108: 

Seurr, Jowett and Coy a ae SAD Ono 

SE Chapman ETL! SOO Lees an  OGAAOm (0 1 

Bradshaw Bros. .. i isha SSO 

A. Teffcote, Hinckley 2 63,42 at O 

S. Bentley and Co.* ... oe 3s OT OOO 


*Accepted. 


Minster-on-Sea, Isle of Sheppey.—Accepted for @ 
detached cottage, Seaside Avenue, Minster-on-Sea, 
Isle-of-Sheppey. J. Wornell, architect, The Land! 
Co., 68, Cheapside, E.C. 

Hancock and Kettle (Minster-on-Sea), 4160. 


(Tenders ccrtinued on page viii.) 


MACFARLANE’S CASTINGS 


SHARP, CLEAN AND FULL OF CHARACTER. 


R. W. PIPES 
AND GUTTERS. 
RIDGINGS. 
TERMINALS. 
RAILINGS 
AND GATES 
STANDARDS. 
PANELS 
AND GRATINGS. 
BALUSTERS. 
NEWEL POSTS 


SHELTERS. 
CLOCK-TOWERS. 
BALCONIES. 
VERANDAHS. 
COLUMNS. 
BRACKETS. 
CAPITALS. 
PORCHES. 
WINTER GARDENS. 
CORNICES. 
ROOF SIGNS, 


PARAPETS. 
VENTILATORS. 
STRAIGHT AND 
SPIRAL STAIRS. 

BATHS AND 


FOUNTAINS. 
STANCHIONS. 
ENRICHMENTS. 
BANDSTANDS. 
BELFRIES. 


W 4. BASINS. 
URINALS. 
WATER CLOSETS 
AND ALL KINDS 
OF SANITARY 
CONVENIENCES. 


“SVE CATTLE TROUGHS. 


PEDESTALS. 
ARBOURS. 
STABLE AND 
BYRE FITTINGS. 
HORSE AND 


WALTER MACFARLANE be C° 
SARACEN FOUNDRY 


GLASGOW. 


SS 


Fulwell Hydrated Lime, 


A high-class Lime, slaked by a 
patent process, and packed in bags. 
Saves the labour of washing and 
running the lime, will not blow, 


leaves no waste, may be stored 
without deterioration and without 
bursting the bags. 


For mouldings and lathwork can 
be ‘gauged with a much smaller 
proportion of plaster than ordinary 


Converts lime into a safe, reliable 
and convenient material with the 
advantages of a bagged plaster. 


Further Particulars and Samples from :— 
The Exors. of the Late 
Sir HEDWORTH WILIAMSON, Bart., 
Fulwell Lime Works, SUNDERLAND 


lime. 
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REINFORCED BRICKWORK 


NO MORE STRIKING 
CRACKED ECONOMY IN 
WALLS SPACE AND 
POSSIBLE COST, 
IF BONDED COMBINED 
WITH OUR WITH THE 
. HIGHEST 
Patent Brick EFFICIENCY. 
Reinforcement. mata 
ie BUILDINGS 
RENDERED 
eee FIREPROOF, 
DESCRIPTIVE 
aie DAMPPROOF, 
AND PRICE. SOUNDPROOF. 


View, showing Reinforced Brick Cavity Storm Wall, together with 
Pilaster and Cornice Bondcd into Concrete. 


Stvauee: RD. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, Ltd., ssssss22e™ 


Sarees "Feletrama: “Mtalicuy, Manchester” 24, LEVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


GOLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING Co., Ltb. 


Reinforced Concrete 
Floors. 


SAVING IN COST. 


‘‘COLUMBIAN”’ 
System. 


LONDON, E.C. 


Ter. No. 5U60 Bawk. 
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(Tenders continued from page v1.) | Bee G. Foster, Norwood Junction, y ye hou, tecteee eee pip ers atl iey: 
Srl. 3 ei ene ans «ss £5402 new oO uca ommittee 
prey any ig bens vienna 9 quatre | C. E. Skinner, Chatham =e ae er W. Lawrence and Son, Waltham Cross, £7,692. 
00 < ) Oo Oo ) | < _ 
C. Seager, Sittingbourne AS mr PLS 
Council :— = ? 5 
Ne no ee | West Bros., Rochester ... a. 875 Welsingham (Durham).—Accepted for the erec-- 
C, Wall, Ltd., 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 45,5 | ComBateeand Son, Strood, Kent ... 1,363 tion of new secondary school buildings at Wol- 
Leslie and Co., Ltd., Kensington | E. W. Filley, Chatham 1,330 singham, for the Durham County Education Com- 
Square, W. Se in a S55 iy AES one 778 a Se ae : % 
% . he H. E. Phillips,* Gillingham ... 1,295 mittee. 
way Roe eet Ltd., Bel- ae. *Accepted. Walton Bros., Crook, £10,750. 
Bae pd Sanat W Pek ee Ee. 59377 | Pwilheli (Wales).—For erecting a new residence Walthamstow.—For the erection of Higham Hill! 
Foe 4 a Fr. Hi ait: H Hill, re) eee at Llwynhudol, Abererch, Pwllheh, for Mrs. M. Wil- new school on the Bulls’ Farm Site, for the Wal- 
H. L. Hollow es gerne hy S. B. S.E. Spates liams. Mr. ae Lloyd Jones, architect, 36, High wee wane eee Mr. H. Prosser, 
i NEA ah aE ee Street, Pwllheli :— M.S.A., architect uantities “by Mri Geil. Ge 
i. ee rey Ww Sh 41947 Jones, eee ers: and Jones Sore o 0 Wright, F.S.I., 3, Great Winchester Street, E.C. :— 
S¢ Oo - 
iy 2 abe ett ee “ E. Jones was wan “0 - 900 0 0 C. Roper, Ipswich me, £7 990 
ee ep AN rinse aN eo O. Parry ng re AS sae 849) 0) 10 J. Stewart, Tottenham ... AA 7,586 
se *Rec apneedan for imate, | £5135 é Tie is) ONES ere tee tes .. 820 0 0 Webb and Co., W althamstow see 7499 
BC nde or acce 5 ae 
z j- dd. Roberts rie sie v3. FOF 0 0 Shurmur and Sons, Upper Clapton, 
: ee E. Williams: ... at an: 31 FOO O60 Ne ee 7,326 
Napsbury (Middlesex).—For additions to Naps- ise ab Gene ie oF Pp 1 meee Sc ase Toes 
. : i s : 728 17 erry and Gus Victoria’ ‘Street, 3.E. 7,260 
aa Ba ora the Leip eed Paar G. Jones,* Morfa Nevin, Pwllheli 683 0 oO Smith and Sons, South Norwood ... 7,260 
rie Rowlan umbe, architect, 13, y Square, | *Accepted. Lawrance and Sons, City Road, N. 6,992 
sae ka Lawrence and Son, Waltham Cross 6,884 
H. J. Williams, Ltd. ... Teil es | Rughby.—For the erection of headquarters for B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embank- : 
Je. Allen and Sons, Ltd j ‘e573 OAC 5 6 | Howitzer Battery, Rugby. Mr. J. H. Liddington, ment ane ee +4 aah x. O79 8 
Hive Fee) tin Sa ae te ents ota architect and surveyor, Ketton Chambers, Regent Brand, Pettit and Co., Tottenham 6,655 
St) Mee Neto ee Oo aie Street, Rugby. H. C. Horswill, Forest Gate ... ese omevig 
Holland and Hannen ... ne 913 OURS e Messrs. Linnell and Son, Rugby ...42,672 Gathercole Brés., Norbury, Surrey 6,600 = 
if Carmichael as e's Oma i = | Messrs. J. Parnell and Son, Rugby 2,655 HH. J- Garter: Grays, Essexy 2 «» 6,590 
C. Wall, Ltd. ey - ae ee prea | Messrs. Foster and Dicksee, Baye W. E. Davey, Southend.. : » 6,469 
Chessum and Sita a re ated oe Rugby pic ses ©2020 W. J. Maddison, Canning Town aon, (03300 
J. Greenwood, aad SN ee oe Mr. J. Hollowell, Rugby — ... we 2,489 J. and J. Dean, Walthamstow x. 8,405 
perce Ld Pe eae ipl path ay on Mr. C. Cockerell,* Rogby se s+ 2,480 A. Monk, Lower Edmonton <2) 6,300 
Me viGmandiCas Liens ene eee “Accepted, Hammond and Son, Romford — .. 6,369 
ee a Shae ee a ater ‘ . Pei. oxhea eytonstone ves Opes 
rav S 62,600 ) ‘ As atau ? Lg 
Bp noMey Fie ae ae “2° i bt oe 3 i Stroud.—Accepted for erection of a new craft Knight and Son,* Tottenham .. 6,269 
apt: 5 a d Son Ltd. ... SEE Tat ot school at Stroud, for the Gloucestershire Educa- T. M. Moss. Southend ... i Ess 03200 
Ricce © satarer: ’ me NPS RS os tion Committee. Mr. R. S. Phillips, Midland Bank R. and E. Evans, Peekham ... fier Sy 987 
H. L tt. Ltd. ee oe at abr oe Chambers, The Cross, Gloucester, architect. *Accepted. 
Spencer, Santo and Cine Ltd. 60,760 © Oo Orchard and Peer, Bowbridge, Stroud, $2,497. 
Ceshic) end hee, tee, td acer eee Three Bridges (Sussex) For rebuilding the ot ae 
oster and Dicksee, Wid. hrs OS 50 Ono — uilding 
Eerie a Sone utd eee eB ar6 oO Plough: Sinn eine Coa. Burstow, architect, TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
W. Johnson and Co. ... SAC 6, West Street, Horsham. Quantities by the archi- ene 
Ww. \awrente el Spit ie tect Owing to the very large number of voluntary 
WModalis “Works Tottenham, T. Webber ... os fe Ee OL Oe contributions submitted to the Editor, it has been 
N.. ¢ ees z 56,948 0 0 G. Potter 4 Bi a 1a asst sito so found desirable to make the following regula- 
oat Be Lite Coie Stan ct 62,004.) H. Baker and Son — rss SourG tions :— : , . 
(Architect's estimate, | £62, a .. Hillman and Murrell _... Oy SE ES 1.—Intending contributors are advised to send a 
a : Murrell Bros. ne. ora) hl, 4OKe Out preliminary letter before forwarding articles and 
Old Brompton (Kent).—For the demolition of cer- A. Peskett and Co... Ry aMSO 60! oO illustrations. The non-receipt of a reply within one 
tain buildings, and the erection of a masonic hall, Rowland Bros. =e ea 4 40°tOn ro week is to be taken as a polite negative. MSS. 
at Wood Street, Old Brompton, Kent, for the Wrbotter i. = ie woe B25, AO. 80 and drawings in all cases should be accompanied 
Trustees of the Brownrigg Lodge of Freemasons :— W. H. Simmonds ... oe Bo petary! Etec by suffrient stamps to cover return postage. 
F. Leonard, Rochester ... M ee oe 7) Wie Arthur =)... ae m See TAT SA Oh 2.—The Editor declines to take any responsibility 
H. R. Richardson, Gi llingham | ‘she BA. Pay G. WwW. ‘Peters B a wan) 115300) LO 10 for the safety or return of contributions sub- 
G. Gates and Sons, Frindsbury, Roch- J. Ockenden and Son ... Molelstas lOmrO mitted although every care will be taken where 
ester a - ee a ws 1,500 | Bartley and Ward Ses ITs 280) 10) oe these rerulations are complied with. 
H. J. Smith and Son, Maidstone ... 1,499 R. Cook and Sons.* Crawl 6Y) = 1,250. 6 (6 3.—Each MS. and illustration should hear the 
T. Cornelius, Gillingham ae se Ly AST | *Accepted. name and address of the owner or sender. 


“THE MACHINE WITH ONE LEVER.” 
Se 


The “WINGET” 


Concrete Block Making Machine 
is Unrivalled. 


Is an Upright or Face-down Machine at Will. No Catches 


Handles, Springs, no Turning over. Output on one Contract 
300 32in. by gin. by 9g in., Blocks per day averaged over three 
months. Hollow or Solid Blocks. Anv texture of face. 


ONE INSTANTANEOUS MOVEMENT OF ONE LEVER DOES !T ALL 
ANY SIZE of Block up to maximum of]32in. long, 16in. wide, gin. high 


The ‘‘WINGET” also makes COPING, PLINTH, STRINGS 
GATE PIER BLOCKS, FLUE BLOCKS,.QUOINS, ETC. 


THE (U.K) WINGET CONCRETE MACHINE C0., 


LIMITED, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE., 


mM PES 2 BROS IS DTS aca ; 


LARGE STOCKS %e"gse" ENGLISH 


AND BESSEMER ae nah 3” TO 20° DEEP, 
ear SECTION SITEETS, BOOKS & PAICES ON APPLICATION. 


Pe Gs CHEQUERED & PLAIN PLATES & SHEETS. CASTINGS SESCAIR TION. 


STEEL SHAFTING, from 2} in. to 8 in. diametz~ and up to se eet long, always kept in stock. 


TELEPHONE wer 


November I7, 1909, 


Volume 30, No. 771. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 


This issue contains the Official Reports of the Na 


Builders and Contractors. 


tional Building Trades Federation, and articles of special interest to 


Caxton House, CONTENTS. Westminster. 
Leaders :—Professional Tendering ; The Style of Notes on Competitions - - = - 382 Estate, Feltham, Middlesex. Albert C. 
the Future; a Question of Values, Law Case = = z - = - - 382 Notley, Architect: View, 375; Plan - ere 
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Tendering. ciation held last Wednes- | this can only be achieved by organised | coming along. We rather like the idea of 


Gaye weeric, 1. A. 
Chidgey, the president, in supporting a 
vote of thanks to Mr. William Woodward, 
F.R.I.B.A., for his paper on “Quantities 
and the Quantity Surveyor from the Archi- 
tect’s Point of View,” referred to the ques- 
tion of tendering for quantities. There is, 
he admitted, no objection to the mere fact 
of tendering fer se. “Our friends the 
builders,” he said, “are tendering all day 
and every day,’’ and it cannot be accounted 
to them for a crime. But, clearly, the 
builder, dealing with such a large number 
and variety of conditions, has fairly free 
scope for making his price pay. That he 
does not always succeed in this object is 
as lamentable as true. The case of the 
quantity. surveyor, however, is . very 
different. If, having secured the work at 
a low tender, he is to make it pay, he can 
only do it at the expense of the client. “It 
means this,’’? said Mr. Chidgey, “that if a 
man who is tendering for quantities puts 
in, as so many men have put in, 
ridiculously low prices, he cannot give 
the work which a client is entitled to ex- 
pect when he asks for a bill of quantities.”’ 
Tendering, in any form, udoubtedly 
lends itself with peculiar facility to many 
abuses. On the other hand, in the case of 
a trade like building, it is not without its 
advantages. It ensures, for instance, a 
much wider distribution of the general 
volume of work. In the main, however, it 
is the client who reaps most benefit from 
the system, and that is the reason why he 
is endeavouring to extend it to all and 
sundry. He is trying to apply.it to archi- 
tects, and having been, unfortunately, 
rather successful in that direction, he is 
keen on bringing quantity surveyors under 
the yoke. He does not see, or he wilfully 
ignores, the fundamental difference 
between the case of the professional man 
and that of the tradesman. The latter, as 
we have said or implied, has to deal with 
a large number of data which allow of 
<liversity in the handling. With the former, 
the circumstances are less variable and less 
elastic. The professional man has had a 
costly education and training, and is en- 
titled to expect a fair return on the outlay. 
His services are professional and personal, 
and their value has been as fairly as 
possible assessed by the consensus of those 
who are best qualified to judge of it. That 
value cannot be depreciated without pre- 
judice to the best interests of both the 
client and the professions, and therefore 
the professions are fully justified in making 
the strongest possible stand against a 
system that, if it is allowed to become 


effort. The organisations exist. All that 
is necessary is to accord them loyal and 
hearty support. The good men still re- 
maining outside those organisations are no 
doubt numerous. The present crisis 
affords a further striking illustration of the 
folly of holding aloof. Surely they must 
realise that their isolation, however 
“splendid,” greatly weakens their own 
position and that of the organisations 
which are fighting their battles. If the pro- 
fessions were solid for the maintenance of 
their dignity and the assertion of their 
rights, their just demands would be irre- 
sistible ; but there must be firmer discipline 
—an observation that applies mere 
pointedly to the R.I.B.A. than to the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association, which, 
we understand, does not allow members to 
break the rules with impunity. 


Within the past few days 

The Style of the newspapers have 
the Future. given up much space to 
the wild sayings of the 

Futurists. Mr. Andrew Lang (who had 
only heard of them the day before writing 
his column of pleasant raillery in the 
“Morning Post’’) declares that most of 
their ideals were all anticipated at the dawn 
of civilisation, and the remainder soon 
afterwards. Whether the Futurists have 
yet invaded the domain of architecture we 
are not-informed; but they have at least 
given a catchword to a journalist reporting 
a lecture on architecture which was 
delivered by Mr. F. .M....Simpson, 
F.R-1.B.A., to the Sheffield Society of 
Architects. The heading to the report is 
“Improved Architecture. Sheffield Lecturer 
on the Style of the Future.” Any assurance 
that Professor Simpson said nothing to 
justify this absurd label is unnecessary. 
He dealt mainly with the past, stating that 
the end of the eighteenth century was an 
age of shattered traditions, the first half 
of the nineteenth century was an age of 
archeological revivals, the middle period 
seeing the cult of so-called Queen Anne, 
and the last quarter being remarkable for 
a notable advance in civic architecture. 
He did not (if we may be pardoned the 
Stock Exchange jargon) speculate heavily 
in futures. He merely said that “there 
was now, he thought, every chance that 
the twentieth century might possess what 
the nineteenth never attained to, a recog- 
nised vernacular style, based on tradition, 
but not fettered by it, and original without 
being eccentric.’? That is not prophecy. 


_ If it is in any respect a forecast, it is akin 


to the intelligent anticipations of the 


a distinctive twentieth-century style, and 
trust that no sudden change in the wind 
may falsify the pleasant prognostication : 
a fearsome word, but not contradictory of 
our contention, because it seems to imply 
knowledge of existing phenomena, and 
logical and legitimate deduction there- 
from ; which is all that Professor Simpson 
attempted, he being much too wise and 
prudent to predict anything that is not in 
sight. 
—____. 
It is with mixed feelings 
A Question that one notes the success 
of Values. of the strenuous en- 
deavour that was made to 
keep Holbein’s “Duchess of Milan” in this 
country. It is impossible not to admire 
the faith, pluck, and energy of the band of 
art enthusiasts who have, against all pro- 
bability, secured this result; and as for the 
generosity of the unnamed contributor of 
the trifling item of £40,000 sterling to- 
wards the £70,000 demanded as the ransom 
of this bit of painted canvas, that is so 
stupendous as to seem well-nigh incredible. 
The Unity of Art being indisputable, our 
special interest in the Mistress Art being 
manifest, and the incident being so 
heroically magnificent and munificent, we 
hardly like to insinuate a lurking doubt as 
to whether the money could not have been 
more worthily spent. Paint and canvas, 
no matter how cunningly combined, nor by 
what transcendent genius of the brush, is, 
after all, to be judged by its power, and the 
duration and extent ofthat power, of 
giving enjoyment—a poor word that is 
here meant to connote a good deal more 
than it expresses ; and we must confess that 
we are in thorough agreement with the re- 
mark made by Mr. Ernest George, in his 
Presidential address to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, to the effect that the 
art of the architect, and the width of the 
appeal and the enduring character of noble 
buildings, are as yet comparatively un- 
appreciated. Is it not strange, and well- 
nigh unaccountable, that the cloistered vir- 
tue of a painted picture should be so much 
more highly esteemed as a “thing of 
beauty,’’ and—to complete the echo of 
Ruskin—should command. so dispropor- 
tionately high a “price in the market,’ as 
compared with. the building that, more 
protecting than protected, delivers its mute 
message in the open air, and influences all 
its surroundings and every passer-by? 
Perhaps the fact that such vast sums are 
lavished on one form of art is encouraging 


‘to the others; but it would seem that in 


me’ 


this, as in other matters, the public is 
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addicted to concentrating itself on one idea 
at atime. But is it not nearly the turn of 
Architecture to become’ the prime 
favourite ?—or, at all events, to be esteemed 
at something like its relative value to the 
community, if not to the connoisseur? We 
recognise the fallacy of comparing unlike 
things; but we nevertheless maintain 
that too much wealth is being lavished on 
Old Masters, and too little on modern 
architecture. 


The “audacity, and even 
Medieval Sham recklessness,’ of medi- 
tand Shoday. eval builders is com- 
mented upon by a leader 
writer in the “Times’’ with reference to the 
discoveries that have been made by Mr. 
W. D. Carée at Canterbury Cathedral. 
Professor Willis and Mr. Carée, with fine 
prescience, imagined that the supporting 
piers of the central tower possibly encased 
the original Norman piers of Lanfranc’s 
building. It is now proved that the present 
piers are merely shells, less than a foot 
thick. The space between this shell and 
the Norman piers is filled with rubble, 
which “seems to be separated from the 
Norman piers by a clear space about half 
an inch wide, as though a wooden core 
had been purposely used round the old 
pier and withdrawn as the new work went 
up.’? There is some reason to suppose 
that the disguising, or, rather, conceal- 
ment, of the earlier styles is not un- 
common, for “the Gothic builders seem to 
have had a positive distaste for Norman 
building, just as we have a distaste for 
clothes and other things that have lately 
gone out of fashion. Whenever they could, 
they destroyed Norman work, as in the 
naves of Canterbury and Waunchester. 
Indeed, the changes in medieval archi- 
tecture were often as sudden and violent 
as modern changes of fashion.’’ Perhaps 
Gloucester is a case in point, although here 
the disguise is extraordinarily incomplete ; 
for while the exterior is rather pronounced 
Gothic, the inside, with its massive rounded 
pillars, is more than suggestive of Norman, 
so that, on entering the cathedral, the 
stranger, and even the habitué who has 
any sense of style, receives a rather severe 
shock. The surprise, however, is rather 
less disconcerting than that which arises 
from Mr. Carée’s discovery at Canterbury, 
for the fair inference is that, although the 
medieval men may have “builded better 
than they knew,”’ they builded rather worse 
than we had suspected. Mr. Carée says 
that their engineering skill and daring 
were by no means contemptible; but his 
adjective seems to suggest itself as being 
very appropriate to their methods, or at 
least to their shams and subterfuges; and 
the revelations at Canterbury and Win- 
chester do not reassure us as to their en- 
gineering skill. But there is no quéstion 
about their daring, which, like most 
examples of reckless audacity, was largely 
the outcome of ignorance. Their /*én- 
gineering skill,’”’ although perhaps not 
contemptible, was extremely superficial, as 
the custodians of our old cathedrals will 
ruefully admit. 


The Committee of the Royal Sanitary: In- 
stitute (90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.) 
are arranging for short exhibitions of sanitary 
apparatus, the first of which, opened from 
November toth till the end of January, 19130, 
comprises working models of. sewage dis- 
tributors and. sprinklers, shown in action. 
It is announced that the Council have ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Town Council 
of Brighton to hold the next Congress and 
exhibition of the Institute in Brighton during 
the first two weeks of September, 1010. 


C orrespondence. 


(Lhe Editor declines responsibility for the state- 
‘ments made or opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents.] 


Reinforced Concrete Systems. 

To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Str,—We noticed that in your issue of 
November roth, in your article of Reinforced 
Concrete Systems, you are publishing a 
section of a floor which is an infringement 
of our patent No. 25301/05, namely, Fig. 12, 
on page 336. Messrs, Leslie and Co., Ltd., 
who have published this in your paper, 
hold no license from us to use this floor, in 
respect of which we are the patentees. We 
must therefore request that you will be good 
enough to insert this letter in your paper in 
order that it may be known that we are pre- 
pared to take action to protect our rights 
against the manufacture of this floor with- 
out our license. 

Yours faithfully, 
UNITED KINGDOM FIRE-PROOFING Co., LTD., 
Gro. H. GASCOIGNE, 
Managing Director. 


Architectural Competitions. 
Tv the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I write with reference to your article 
on ‘*The Moral of Middlesbrough,’’ because 
I think you draw a wrong and a dangerous 
moral, and your reasoning is a tacit encour- 
agement of what is the greatest evil which 
exists in these matters, the loose and slip- 
shop way in which the system is worked. 

As to the particular competition in ques- 
tion, the writer, with others, competed ; with 
others regarded the conditions as in many 
ways absurd, but with others when they 
were insisted upon and reiterated in the re- 
plies to queries, conformed to them. As a 
matter of fact the writer threw away a plan 
which was almost line for line with that 
given the first place, because it clearly 
violated conditions which were reiterated. 
The writer did not join in the protest, as he 
was clear on the legal aspect of the question. 
and also knew it was not one of the best 
cases to protest about, as there were absolute 
advantages in favour of a design which 
violated the conditions laid down. Logically 
it does not matter in the least if such is the 
case, but experience shows that architects 
are not among the most logical of mankind. 

It is perfectly true, as you say, that public 
bodies do not hold competitions in order to 
give prizes to architects, but it is equally true 
that the inducement they offer to architects 
is that in return for a number of men giving 
them the right to choose between a large 
number of designs, the public body binds 
itself to carry out more or less clear regula- 
tions in making its decision. Mr. C. A. 
Russell rightly says, ‘‘the only effectual pro- 
tection of competitors is the competence and 
fairness of the assessor. When competitors 
have definite and binding conditions laid down 
for them, it is unfair to disregard such condi- 
tions. It is giving to A, who has given. what 
you have bound yourself not to take, what 
belongs to B, who has unfortunately believed 
your clearly-stated intention. It overlooks 
the fact that B may be, and very likely is, 
quite as competent to give you what you 
want as A—that B, in fact, can give you the 
arrangement you now know you would like 
to have in actual fact. By adopting a de- 
sign you do not pledge yourself to build it 
without alteration or amendment, while you 
have pledged yourself to give your award 
within certain conditions. Moreover, it is 
far easier to break than to keep conditions. 

Assessors too frequently act as if it were 
theirs to express opinion, and not to act as 
the recorders of justice. Again, within the 
lines of the conditions, there is in very many 
cases only one possible winner, who would 
be the winner were the competition impar- 
tially assessed by almost any competent man. 
Outside the conditions you are in a desert of 
opinion, and six competent judges may have 


reason to come to six different solutions. 


not be cavilled at, as it is fair, that based 
on opinion, however fair, will always be 
open to question. 

The root of the matter seems to be that 
among architects there are very few men who 
have the judicial and logical instinct. Pos- 
sibly they try to do too much. Their func- 
tion should be, firstly, secondly and thirdly, 
‘to determine which of the designs conform 
to the conditions”; and if they do this, they 
have not a whole field but a single furrow 
in it toexamine. Any gifted man might fail 
in the first, any competent man should suc- 
ceed in the second case. 

If conditions of a binding character fetter 
genius, it is easy to do away with them; 
though many of us would not care for the 
open lottery which would then remain; but 
we should have the option of taking it or 
leaving it. 

*“EXPERIENCE.” 


[Our correspondent’s letter has been 
slightly modified in oae or two places, with- 
out affecting his contention. We certainly 
cannot agree that it is the whole duty of 
assessors ‘‘to determine which of the designs 
conform to the conditions.” If the condi- 
tions are bad, and defeat the object, it is 
perhaps the duty of the assessor to exercise 
his judgment in the choice. But we are al- 
ways in full sympathy with the victims of ill- 
drawn conditions, and we feel that it would 
be more advantageous to insist on the pro- 
per drawing-up of conditions than to chop 
logic as to how, being bad or ambiguous, 
they should be interpreted.—Ed. ] 


At the meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation held on Friday, November 5th, the 
following elections were announced :—C. 
Grellier, Epsom; E. K. Rowe, Westcliffe- 
on;Sea; H. M. Whitehead, Brentford, W. ; 
A, B. L. Roberts, Chelsea, S.W.; R. Wil- 
liams, Clifford’s Inn, E.GJ;33Ra so-so 
Shortlands, Kent; N. A. Walton, Stockwell, 
S:W.; J. Basevi, Stockwell, SiWas) We o- 
Peto, StockwelJ, S°:W.; Hon. L. J. Fiennes, 
Reading. 

Mr. W. D. Caroe’s ‘statement in») “fhe 
Times” that the Norman piers supporting 
the Angel Steeple, Canterbury Cathedral, 
were cased in by later work, and that the 
rubble filling between the casing and the 
contained piers was separated from the Nor- 
man work by a clear space about half-an-inch 
wide, ‘‘as thougk a wooden core had been 
purposely used round the old pier and with- 
drawn as the new work went up,” is opposed 
by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, who attributes 
this curious arrangement to the early buck- 
ling of the piers. Mr. Hope also holds that 
the casing was carried out in Chillingden’s 
time, and not in that of Archbishop 
Chicheley. y 


* * * 


Mr. A. C. Benson’s recent article.in the 
“Church Family Newspaper” on the Right 
Principles of Church: Restoration to which 
we have recently referred, continues to at- 
tract considerable correspondence. In a 
recent issue of our contemporary, Mr. Jethro 
A. Cossins, architect, of Birmingham, draws 
attention to many of the enormities of the 


’ While the award which is based on facts can- . 


“restorers ;’’ the old stone pavements, often — 


largely composed of gravestones with inscrip- 
tions, which are taken up to make way for 
hard tile pavements, the nailing of old 
brasses to walls in spite of the “hic jacet” 


of their inscriptions; the pitchpine wood- 


work which replaces old oak; the stripping 
of plaster from the walls and treatment of 
the stone surface with ridged lines of black 
mortar ; the “‘dragging”’ or tooling of all old 
freestone details; the filling of the windows 
with cathedral glass.. Mr. George Jack, also 
a supporter of Mr: Benson’s views, recom- 
mends the procedure of the ‘Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings,”’ and points 
out the necessity for the architect devoting 
his whole time ‘and attention to the work. 
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‘erections of a temporary character. 
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LEITH’S GERMAN-MABE 
SCHOOLS. 


Strong Protest by Edinburgh and Leith 
Builders. 


A special joint meeting of the Edinburgh, 
Leith and District Building Trades Associa- 
tion, and the Building Trades Exchange of 
the City and District of Edinburgh, was held 
in the Exchange Board-room, 61, Lothian 
Road, Edinburgh, on Wednesday evening, 
November 3rd. The circular calling the 
meeting states that “it appears that some 
time ago the Leith School Board decided to 
‘Rave two schools built on the Doeker prin- 
‘ciple, and sent the order direct to Germany 
without asking the local (or even British) 
builders to tender for the work. The whole 
question is one that affects the Edinburgh 
and Leith building trade in general, and 
those members of the trade who are rate- 
Payers in the Burgh of Leith in particular. 
Over and above, there is a question of prin- 
ciple involved. A meeting of the trade is 
therefore hereby called to consider the whole 
matter, and to take such steps as may be 
deemed proper and expedient.” 

Mr. W. Graham-Yooll, chairman of the 
Building Trades Exchange, presided over a 
Tepresentative gathering. At the outset he 
stated that the political aspect would not en- 
‘ter into the discussion. The two schools 
which the Leith School Board were going to 
erect each accommodated 480 scholars, and 
‘together would cost from £13,000 to £14,000. 
An ordinary permanent school erection would 


‘cost between £10 and £12 per scholar, and 


the Scottish Education Department limited 
the expenditure to that sum. The new 
schools, however, would, he believed, exceed 
that cost, despite the fact that they were only 
More- 
over, they were not even movable in the or- 


COTTAGES ON THE NORTH FELTHAM ESTATE, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX. 


“These cottages are faced with’red bricks up to the string course, and above this the walls are rough-casted. 
and the internal partitions are brick built throughout. 


dinary sense of the word, because they had 
permanent foundations and a permanent 
roof; it was only the walls that could be 
taken to pieces and removed. For what rea- 
son had the Leith Board gone abroad? He 
did not think anyone present could answer 
that question. They had not gone for 
economy, the speaker contended. It seemed to 
him absurd that the Board should have gone 
abroad for these buildings when they could 
have been erected more cheaply by British 
contractors, more especially when there was 
such a great deal of stagnation in the trade. 
The Board was, in fact, going 1n for the feed- 
ing of school children, while at the same 
time they were depriving the parents of the 
means of keeping their bodies and souls to- 
gether. The foundations of the buildings, 
he might mention, would be put in by local 
firms, but the construction would be super- 
vised by Germans. There was absolutely no 
valid reason for the Board’s action, and he 
thought that they, as a trade, should enter 
a very strong protest. 

Mr. Mekie, chairman of the Master 
Builders’ Association, stated that 40 per cent. 
of the money to be employed on the build- 
Ings was going abroad, which represented a 
very large sum to be spent in a foreign coun- 
try, when it could have been spent to a bet- 
ter advantage at home, and benefited artisans 
sorely in need of work. 

Mr. J. R. Watson said that the same kind 
of buildings could have been erected by 
British workmen, and it seemed that if Leith 
School Board were going to indulge in 
schemes of this kind, the Government should 
make them pay for the privilege. There was 
nothing difficult in the building construction ; 
in fact, similar buildings were put up daily 
excepting the fact that the walls were not 
lined with the Doeker material. 

Mr. W. Melrose, builder, Leith, thought 
that the bricks to be utilised for the floors 


might have been sufficient to build a school 
themselves. He stated that the boundary 
walls are to be of finely dressed rubble work 
on both sides, with about 1,000‘'t. of dressed 
cope. There were also several hundred 
brick piers to carry the floors, and the cost of 
these items alone would amount to about 
£2,000. He went on to say that the schools 
were bought some time ago, and he was sur- 
prised that the Board had succeeded in get- 
ting the scheme passed by the Leith Dean of 
Guild Court. 

Councillor A. A. Murray afterwards moved 
the following resolution, namely: “That this 
meeting of the Edinburgh, Leith and District 
Building Trades Association, and the Build- 
ing Trades Exchange of the City and District 
of Edinburgh, protests against the action of 
the Leith School Board in going abroad for 
any contracts for the erection of the two 
schools presently being erected for them, 
without giving local (or even British) con- 
tractors an opportunity of tendering for same. 
It is further of opinion that such action is 
detrimental generally to the interests of the 
building trades in the Edinburgh and Leith 
district, and of the ratepayers in particular, 
as the cost is believed to be greater than that 
at which they could have obtained ordinary 
permanent buildings. This meeting further 
resolves to send copies of this. protest to the 
Leith School Board, and to the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department.’’ In moving the resolu- 
tion, Councillor Murray said that it seemed 
absolute nonsense for distress committees to 
be organised and then wages to such a large 
sum sent out of the country, and the rate- 
payers paying the piper all the time. It was 
a very grave matter for those interested in the 
building trades, and the Board’s action had 
been most unfortunate. It was absolutely 
undreamt of that any German material 
should come across the water for a school for 
even temporary purposes. He failed to un- 
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derstand how the scheme had ever been 
passed by the department. He thought that 
the meeting had made out a good case for 
protest against the action of the Leith School 
Board. He wanted to know why the School 
Board had gone abroad at all. It could not 
be because of hurry, as local builders could 
have put up permanent buildings in as quick 
atime. The Board, he thought, had jumped 
to the conclusion to have these brand-new 
made-in-Germany buildings put down in 
Leith without considering the local tradesmen 
or local contractors. 

Mr. J. R. Watson, Leith, seconded the re- 
solution, which was carried unanimously. 


The staff annual dinner of the Expanded 
Metal Company, Ltd., was held on Friday 
evening last, at the York Restaurant. Mr. 
Fredk. Purton, the manager of the company, 
presided over a large gathering of the staff, 
and among the guests were Mr. R. R. Wal- 
ker, Mr. Chalmers, and Mr. Fruen, of 
Messrs. Wm. Jacks and Co., Mr. Hughes, of 
Messrs. A. G. Kidston and Co., and Mr. 
Cranmer. An _ interesting musical pro- 
gramme was provided by Messrs. Purton, 
Jenkins, Holt, and Cranmer, while the 
humorous element was well represented by 
two talented junior members of the staff, 
Messrs. Rowley and Ferneyhough. 

x *% 


An interesting archeological collection be- 
longing to Mr. John Ford, Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Middlesex, was 
offered for sale on November 16th, at Old 
Park, Enfield, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The house is one of the few fine 
specimens remaining near London of the 
Queen Anne period, and the owner, who is 
a well-known Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, has, during a long career, collected 
the specimens which are about to be dis- 
persed. The gardens at Old Park contain 
3ome ancient life-sized lead figures and marble 
vases such as are rarely found, except in 
the pleasaunce of a great mansion like Chats- 
worth or Trentham. Stone ornaments, de- 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren, and re- 
moved from two of his famous City churches, 
are to be found here, and palisading from 
the Old South Sea House, rare old iron 
gates and marble vases from the old palace 
at Theobalds Park, a sundial formerly be- 
longing to Sir Hugh Myddelton, and stone- 
work originally on Burlington House, Pic- 
cadilly. Old English silver and pewter, 
porcelain of the various Chinese dynasties, 
Greek and Roman glass and pottery, rare 
Persian rugs, and furniture by the old 
Enghsh cabinet-makers from Charles II. 
down to the time of the Georges, were 
included in the sale. 
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ELECTRICITY IN 
VII. 


BUILDINGS. 


By Harold Hastings, M.I.E.E., A.M.Inst.,C.E. 


(Concluded from page 568, No. 749). 


Typical Installation Work. 


We have put before our readers the 
theoretical consideration of electricity; the 
nature of an electric current; the apparatus 
required for transmitting it in any desired 
course; and the means of utilising it when 
it has been conveyed to the required spot. 

We have, therefore, all the materials for 
building up a concrete case. Let us assume 
a fairly simple example, prepare a schedule 
of quantities, and proceed to discuss each 
portion of the work in detail. The plan 
shall be as shown in Fig. 33, and we will 
treat it in the alternative ways suggested in 
the preceding articles. 

Before starting to take measurements 
there are three things to do—(1} call upon 
the Supply Co. to fix their point of entry 
and to indicate the positions of their main 
cut-out and meter (they have the right to 
choose any reasonable position that they 
may think fit); (2) fix the position of the 
distribution-board ; (3) make a list of the 
requirements, taking notes of the apparatus 
wanted in each room and marking the posi- 
tions of lamps, switches, etc., on a plan 
after the style of that to be given later. 

The Supply Co.’s main cut-out forms the 
line of demarcation between the internal 
wiring and the external cable. The wiring 
contractor has to provide everything from 
this point inwards except the meter, and he 
has to furnish the cables for connecting to 
the meter. 

The order of apparatus at the entrance is, 
Supply. Co.’s main cut-out, meter, con- 
sumer’s main switch, consumer’s  single- 
pole main cut-outs. Thence the cables go 
direct to the distribution-board from which 
the circuits radiate. If the tree system is 
employed the cables run from the con- 
sumer’s main cut-outs straight up the build- 
ing. 

fa the case under consideration, we have 
assumed the point of entry to be in the front 
of the house, facing the cellar stairs. The 
cable turns horizontally towards the wine 
cellar and immediately enters the Supply 
Co.’s main cut-out. The meter is placed a 
foot nearer the wine cellar. The height of 
the cables is 3ft. below the ceiling. 

It will be found that the Supply Co.’s 
men will come and lay the service to the 
point determined, shortly after the first 
visit. They will fix the cut-out and connect 
their cable into it. They will then leave 
the cut-out sealed up until advised that the 
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installation is nearly completed. The meter 
will most probably be fixed a day or two 
before the contractor is ready for current to 
be switched on. Finally, they will come 
and unseal the cut-out and then connect the 
contractor’s wires into it. 

Before giving a supply they test the in- 
stallation with all lamps and other appara- 
tus in position, both between poles and from 
each pole to earth. The engineer examines 
the whole installation from top to bottom to 
see that it has been carried out in accordance 
with the company’s requirements. 

The contractor can find out exactly what 
these requirements are before starting the 
work by applying for a book of rules. Every 
precaution must be taken to ensure a satis- 
factory test before the engineer is asked to 
come. Companies make a point of charg- 
ing for each test after the first (which is al- 
ways free). The usual charge is 1os. 6d. 
But apart from the monetary consideration 
it is very unpleasant to have to explain to 
the would-be consumer why he is unable 
to consume. 

The most convenient spot for the distribu- 
tion-board appears to be the corner in the 
hall, outside the housemaid’s pantry. It 
will be fixed 5ft. from the floor level as this 
is a suitable height for manipulating the 
fuses. 

The best way to make a list of require- 
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ments is to begin at the top of the house — 


and make very full notes regarding each 
room as given below. At the same time the 
walls should be marked, and a small cross 
pencilled or chalked on them to indicate the 
position of the switches, brackets, etc. 

Bedroom No. 1.—A 3-light pendant will 
be placed in the centre of the room, with 2 
switches at the door. Two counter-weight 
pendants are wanted by the dressing-table, 
controlled by one switch close at hand. A 
wall-plug will go at the side of the bed, for 
a reading-lamp, and another by the fire- 
place, for a curling-iron heater or other 
accessory. We can assume the two wall- 
plugs to be 16 c.p. each, and the rest of the 
lamps 8 c.p. 

Bedroom No. 2.—Two plain pendants are 
sufficient for this room, with one controlled 
from the door and the other from the side 
of the bed. Both will have 8 c.p. lamps. 

Boxroom.—One plain 8 c.p. pendant, with 
the switch by the door. 

Bedroom No. 3.—Two plain 8 c.p. pen- 
dants, with one switch at the door and one: 
near the bed. 

Bedroom No. 4.—One bracket lamp near 
the bed, with a switch underneath it, and 
one pendant lamp over the dressing-table, 
with the switch at the door. Both of these 
Seca. . 

Landing and Stairs.—One 8 c.p. pendant 
is required over the stairs, with two 2-way 
switches controlling it, wired so that it can 
be lighted from the bottom of the stairs, or 
from the top. This completes the second 
floor. 

Bedroom No. 5.—Another three-light pen- 
dant will be suitable here, with two 
switches. Four wall-plugs for a nominal 
16 c.p. each will prove adaptable for table — 
lamps or brackets fitted to hang from the 
picture moulding. 

Dressing-room.—Two 8 c.p. pendants, 
with one switch at each door, and a wall 
plug (16 c.p.) will satisfy this room. 

Bathroom.—One pendant for 8 c.p. should 
be placed over the bath and a wall-plug for 
a radiator (say 16 c.p. for the present). 

W ater-closet.—One 8 c.p. pendant with th 
switch at the door. 

Bedroom No. 6.—Two three-light fitting 
and four wall-plugs will illuminate this 
room well. The wall-plugs will be reckone 
as 16 c.p. and the other lamps as 8 c.p. 
The switches for the fittings will be place 
for one at the doorway, and for the othe 
close at hand. They will have two switche 
each. 

Dressing-room.—Two pendants and _ one 
wall-plug will be enough, arranged as in th 
other dressing-room. 

Landing.—One three-light 
with two switches. 
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2-way switches will be ample, but in this 
case a 16 c.p. should be used. 

Dining-room.—In this room a _counter- 
weight fitting for three lights is required 
over the table. This will have a heavy shade 
and can concentrate its light on the table. 
Around the room five wall-plugs can be 
placed, to which standard lamps can be 
connected, should the room at any time be 
used as a supper-room for a dance. A floor- 
plug should be let in, level with the floor 
and under the table, for making connection 
to table lamps. The two switches for the 
centre fitting should be near the door, ar- 
ranged to lhght one lamp with one switch 
and two with the other. The floor-plug 
should also be controlled by a switch. It 
may be found convenient to place these 
el switches just outside the door in the 

all. 

Kitchen.—A three-light counterweight fitt- 
ing with two switches at the doorway, will 
be placed over the table. In addition to 
this, a wall-plug by the side of the stove will 
be found very handy A hand-lamp can be 
attached to this, to enable the cook to 
examine things in the oven without the 
necessity of pulling them out into the light. 

Scullery.—One lamp should suffice, with 
the switch at the kitchen door. 

Larder.—One bracket can be placed here, 
with a switch underneath. 

Housemaid’s Pantry.—One bracket and 
switch is enough. i 


placed 7 brackets round the room and one 
pendant in the bay-window, also there are 
6 wall-plugs. The last are most useful in 
a drawing-room as they will be found very 
convenient for connecting standard lamps. 
It will be as well to assume that all the 
points in this room are to have 16 c.p. 
lamps. The switches can be neatly ar- 
ranged outside the door in the hall. One 
switch should control a pair of lamps, and 
they can be arranged so that the lamps 
marked AA, BB, CC, DD can be lighted 
together. 

Hail.—A newel standard is very effective, 
having a switch at its base. A pendant 
over the door and another round the corner 
should suffice. All these should be 16 c.p. 
lamps. 

Cellars.—A switch at the top of the cellar 
stairs is most necessary. It can control a 
lamp placed at the corner of the passage 
close up to the ceiling. This will light the 
stairs and the passage in each direction. 
Lamps are also placed in the wine- cellar, 
coal cellar, and the larder, with their 
switches at the doors of each place. 

These notes can now be summarised 
the form of table G, see p. 378. 

The next thing to do is to divide the sys- 
tem into circuits. The fuses in a distribu- 
tion-board are supposed to carry about five 
amperes, but it is wiser to keep well below 
this to allow for small additions and for 
changing some of the 8 c.p. lamps for 16 


in 


c.p. as occasion demands. We will, there- 
fore, try to approximate 4 amperes on each 
circuit. 

The lamps are first divided into floors, re- 
membering that pendants are wired from the 
floor above and wall-plugs from one on 
which the room in which they are placed is 
situate. For example, the wall-plugs in 
bedroom No. 1 will be wired from the same 
circuit as the three-light pendant in bed- 
room No, 5. 

It is seen that the whole installation in- 
volves an equivalent to 123-8 c.p. lamps. 
If these are taken at 33 watts per lamp they 
represent 4,059 watts. As the system is as- 
sumed to be a 200-volt one, the watts 
divided by 200 will give the amperes, 4,059 
divided by 200 equals 20.3 nearly. 

As we are arranging to supply 3 to 4 
amperes on each circuit and the total is 
20.3, there will be 5 or 6 circuits. Assum- 
ing that the greater number is correct, as it 
is easy afterwards to combine two circuits 
under one fuse, we can prepare a second 
schedule showing which lamps are con- 
nected to each circuit. 

It is unnecessary to make a diagram of 
the wiring of each part of the house. 
The system to be followed is a very simple 
one. The two wires, which emanate from 
the distribution-board, may be distinguished 
by the terms “switch-wire’ and “lamp- 
wire.” It is a rule in all installation work 
that all the switches shall be connected to 
the same pole. This rule indicates the sys- 
tem to be followed. The system is, first, 
that all the switches are to be connected to- 
gether by looping the wire in and out of one 
terminal and then on to the next lamp. 
Second, the remaining terminal of each 
switch is to be connected to the lamp, or 
lamps, that it is to control. Third, the 
lamp wire is to be connected to all lamps by 
looping in and out of the free terminals. 

It is not important to make these con- 
nections in rotation, but they may be made 
as is most convenient; that is, if the switch- 
wire from the distribution-board is first 
taken to the bathroom switch, it is not neces- 
sary to take the lamp wire to the bathroom 
lamp first, it may go to the other end of the 
circuit if more convenient. ’ , 

When a switch controls more than one 
lamp the others are coupled to the first in 
parallel. Coupling in parallel has already 
been explained in the first section. It con- 
sists of joining together the terminals. 

Wall-plugs which are not controlled by a 
switch are treated both as lamps and 
switches, that is, the lamp-wire diverts into 
it, as it passes from lamp to lamp, and the 
switch-wire does the same, as it, too, passes 
from switch to switch. By wiring on this 
method it is quite unnecessary to have any 
joints at all. But it must be remembered 
that looping consists only of taking a wire 
into and out of the same terminal. If once 
the looped wire is taken into one terminal 
and out of the other the whole system will 
be upset. 

The size of the wires must next engage 
our attention. Taking the switch-wire first, 
it is clear that the length between the board 
and A, has to carry the current of the whole 


circuit. The length AB has one lamp less. 
The length BC carries current for three 
lamps less than the total number. Thus, 


we can proceed through the whole circuit. 
Theoretically, we could make a reduction in 
the size of wire each time a branch is taken 
off, but these would be in such infinitesimal 
steps, that it would be quite impractical. 
In the case in point, assuming that all the 
lamps and plugs are 8 c.p. at 200 volts, the 
total watts are 350, so the total amperes are 
350 divided 200 equal 1.7 amperes. A 
single 18 wire will carry this easily. But 
supposing there is a restriction that the 
drop may not exceed 3 volts and that the 
distance from the board to A is rooyds., 
then the drop on a No. 18 would be nearly 
5 volts, because there would be 200yds. of 
wire, and it is loaded up to nearly 1,000 am- 
peres per sq. in. A single No. 16, therefore, 
would have to be used, and as the loss 
would be 5 volts in 2oo0yds. of wire with 
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TABLE F Circuit No. 1 has at total current of 2.145 
- = 7 rg AE amperes, so that a No. 18 will carry the cur- 
38s Ss Bea ESs a gs rent easily. As this is the smallest size of 
es 26 o ao Sos 26 ES é Lee : 
haa ae Suk bees ao.) 5. wire which it is advisable to use, the whole 
ars ue woe wth Gal Be circuit will be wired with this size. The 
a8 =8 fot ore gem | tee run of the wires is a direct one from the 
Bad! SE Sas Eos = wel ve board to the first switch and lamp. It will 
6s ae se ie8 es Be be, say, 7ft. to the ceiling of the ground 
RA Fittings, | we | Se | 2 Se lg be cae floor, 11ft. to the ceiling of the first floor, 
pigs ae PEs Bae wa it gas [on and oft. to the ceiling of the second floor ; 
a 8S m5 Be pee | peo ak thence 6ft. to the nearest switch and lamp, 
Beag | Sas beog ges | Bed pan making a total distance of 33ft., or 11yds. 
& g Sea oy ue 4 of SA) AP eee eee oil ee As there are two wires, their total length 
Se alee aie Mie eee CREE O38 C99 will be 22yds. By simple proportion we 
ag é ee ee ee ee ee ped eee wid” can find the drop in volts, for it is known 
Bae ieee : that 1ooyds. of No. 18 wire gives a drop of 
boiler ihe anna IA 2.5 volts with 1.8 amperes, so that 22yds. 
| will give .25 drop and 22yds. with 2.145 am- 
Bedroom No, 1 |i 3-light pendant... Ni = ee Oe 23 _ 3 peres will give a drop of .66 volts, which is 
s era 1 pendants — — — — a 2 very moderate, 
Bedrion, No. 2 pardain pendant i ms iz aS Ss < By scaling from the plan the distances 
Boxroom .. a ie 2 nt = = ss I from lamp to lamp, and from switch to 
ia a 3 Se a Se 3 Si - = - switch, and allowing for a loop at each 
hi a y ait baat a BIS 3 _ switch to within 4ft. from the floor level, 
Landing & stairs... 1, ‘ = A= a ee = ES I we find that a total length of soyds. of 
Bedroom No. 5 .. | 1 3-light pendant. . — = — _ 3 _— switch wires, 3o0yds. of lamp-wires, and 
Dene Se ener ery ie . an = = 2 *2 <= 46yds. of wires between the switches and 
4 |r wall plug Be. re re. : ou eS the lamps is required. This makes a total 
Bath-room .. r plain pendant _ -- — — I — length of wire on the top floor of 126yds. 
Water closet ie Urata ae ‘% 7 é ba = The maximum drop on the circuit may be 
Bedroom No. 6 @ alight. pendant a a = = 6 ae taken as half the greatest distance from the 
; 4 wall plugs : Ss: == 8 — = = first lamp and switch to the farthest, and 
Dressing-room : ace peda oo a a = ae 2 a due to half the number of lamps connected 
Landing : zlight neotantl Eri on) a aa : = along this distance. If the lamps were 
Stairs 1 plain bracket a: _ -- — = 2 == tapped off at equal intervals the result 
Dining-room I see Wa 3-It. fitting = = = 3) = = would be theoretically correct. The method, 
detise: ee ier a ee a es = therefore, is sufficiently approximate for all 
Kitchen I counterweight 3-It.fitting = = _ 3 as = practical purposes. 
eagle I see PAU y = 2 = = = oe In the present case the greatest distance 
ea a EPS tenet ie rs 3 a a4 : S 3 is from the boxroom to the bedroom No. 1, 
Housemaid’s Pantry |r , ., Se Bs: 5 = Eat and amounts, when measured on the plan, 
Drawing-room 7 eae a. — — 14 — — — to 34yds., allowing as before for the loops 
eat ee : cae ell ae ane ees 7c Few as to the switches. Half this distance with two 
Hall.. Bi neuen arewel-eEnidanter PP vel teehee — > |i Mage aes ae ke i= wires will still give 34yds. of wire. There 
am 2 pendants.. — — 2 2 — are 8 lamps connected to this run, so that 
asd Te Sy Be Ts ys uh 4 ra ae 2 78 the drop will be taken on 4. 
Equivalent 8 c.p, lamps= 18 14 2 a 24 13 Four lamps take .7 amperes, and the drop 
Total Amp.=20.295 Multiply by 33 to find wt,= 594 462 924 858 792 429 on a No. 18 in 34yds. will be .33 volts. This 
(Divide by 200 to find amps.=| 2.97 2.31 "4.62 4.29 [3.96 2.145 amount added to the drop in the leads from 
I the distribution-board to the first lamp and 
3-18 amperes, with 1.75 amperes it will be carry the current necessary for the lamps in switch, namely, 66, gives a maximum drop 
less, in strict proportion, thus—s5 x 1.75 — question. of, say, 1 volt, which is very low. 
3.18=2.75 volts. ; Now that the principle has been fully ex- The other floors can be dealt with in 
The wires which connect the switches to plained we can apply it to the installation exactly the same manner, remembering that 
the lamps which they control, have only to which we have assumed. in these cases the wires not only descend to 
TABLE G. 
be L ee 3 
4) | Lamps. Equivalent Round Square base | 
Rooms. Fittings, In 8 cp. Ordinary 2-way Ceiling | base bloeks bloeks for | Length of flexible 
8 cp. 16 c.p. lamps. | Switches, Switches, Roses. for switches | several | required in yards, 
and Roses. | Switches... | 
| | pee oS, ee — | 
| ? | . "> 2 i a 
Bedroom No. x ., | x 3-light pendant .. .. 3 = 3 2 | I I T for 2 sw, | 4 
2 counterweight pendants 2 — 2 ~~ ps = 2 3 = 10 
2 wall pugs as i ee ee a2 4 | a =. — os | cae 6 
Bedroom No. 2 .. | 2 plain pendants . bj sadit (Res — 2 2" — | a> ae | = 4 
Boxroom .. Make ry $ I — I | I — I 2 == 2 
Bedroom No. 3... | 2 a et 2 = 2 2 a= 2 4 — 4 
Bedroom No. 4 .. | 1 Single-light bracket I — I I —_— — I — — 
I plain pendant .. I —— I I —— | } — 
Landing & Stairs I ® = F arth. “TT rier sty i) aD LAS 2 qi 4 ; we, Z 
Bedroom No, 5 .. | 1 3-light pendant aoe” — oes | 2 — | if I | x for2sw. | 4 
3 | 4 wall plugs 1) 8 | — = ae = = | 
Dressing-room 2 plain pendants | 2 4 2 | res =~ : 2 4 | — a 
| x wall plug BS ae ee en oe I 2 = | = om | = 3 
Bath-room I plain pendant .. 6 6 all 1 _ I I _ I 2 | 2 
| I wall plug A —_ I 2 == -- — | — 3 
Water closet _ ++ | I plain pendant .. I _— I I i I 2 | —— 2 
Bedroom No. 6 .. | 2 ney pendants 6 — . 4 oa 2 2 | 2 for 2 sw. | 8 
‘ 4 wall plugs —- i = — = ! ane ae 
Dressing-room 2 plain pendants 2 ie 2 2 — 2 A — on 
‘ I wall plug as -- I 2 — a — es BES 3 
Landing I 3-light fitting .. a4 | 3 2 — I I 1 for 2 sw. 4 
Stairs I plain bracket ., i it a4 I 2 — 2 — 2 = [ 5 
Dining-room | I counterweight 3-light Sitting. . — 3 6 2 — I 1) supplied with fitting 
3 “fee plugs am a -— 5 10 =a = a “ay 1 for 3 sw, 15 
me Tr plug oe ald ai — it 2 | I | — = Pe. 2 
Kitchen | : counterweight 3-light fitting 3 — 3 / pe be | = I I 1 for 2 sw. | 6 
plug & : = I 2 | — = as nes ak 
Scullery | I plain pendant .. I —_ I I _ I 2 — | 
Larder y +. | I plain bracket .. I — cae x = | peal I <= —s 
Housemaids’pantry | 1 ditto ee an 1 — I I | at | = x = zie 
Drawing-room .. | 7 single-light brackets ., 5 7 14 =e = > 1 for 4 sw ey 
| I pendant ; — I a ey — I I — 2 
, 6 wall plugs — 6 12 _— —_ | — = — 18 
Hall | I Newel standard ao I 2 I — — I = — 
| 2 pendauts “A So 2 4 2 — 2 4 —_— 4 
Cellars : | -+ plain pendants 4 — 4 4 = 4 8 = 4 
| 
| | Po ae | —— 
6 for 2 way 
Totals 41 41 123 43 4 30 58 1 fo t way 156 yards 
1 for 4 way 
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the switches, but also rise to the wall-plugs 
of the floor above. It is scarcely necessary 


to do more than indicate the sizes of the | 


wires in each case. 
at sight. 

Circuit Nos. 1, 5, and 6 need single No. 
18 throughout, and the other three No. 16 
as far as the first switch and lamp, and No. 
18 elsewhere. The main cable entering the 
house will have to be of 7-16 strand. 

As two wires go in the casing or tubing 
in nearly all the runs, the quantity required 
can be safely assumed to be 20 per cent. 
more than half the length of each size of 
wire. The casing must, of course, be of the 
size suitable for the wire in question, and 
can be determined from the tables already 
given. 

The quantity of wire will be 38yds. of No. 
16 and 684yds. of No. 18, as shown on the 
following table :— 


They can be determined 


TABLE H. 
re | el Pe . 
beet eins 
a & | @ Ss po Totals. 
an Do ° =a) 
ea |8 | 82 | 52 
55 | as. 5. Ou 
eee ee 
zo ES 2 6. |No. | No. 
3 | = ome 9% 16 18 
7 i | . 
Cinewee be d 92250 4) © 6OL 30. | a6 — 148 
SSC a Sa | 16* | 65 | 30 70 16 | 165 
oe Where 8* 40 | 30 44 8 II4 
aa 0 aes 14* — | .32 74 14 120 
rt Vitae 12 225 \) 22 |All wp |}. — 56 
SNE ta 8 | 28 | 39 | gaa, = || Bt 
— 
*These are No. 16 guage. 38 | 684 


It is now a simple matter to summarise 
the various tables in the form of a schedule 
of quantities, as follows :— 


Schedule of Quantities. 


I 25-amp. main double-pole switch in lock-up case. 
2 single-pole main cut-outs, for 25 amperes. 
1 six-way distribution board, 5 amperes per way. 
26 yds. 7s. Association, 600 meg. grade 200-volt cable. 
13-yds. 2}in. wide wood casing or I}in. heavy gauge 
brazed and screwed steel tubing. 
648 yds. No. 18 Association 600 meg. grade wire. 
38 yds. No. 16 do, do. do. 
324 yds. rhin. wood casing or jin. steel tubing. 
1g yds. 1}in. wood casing or din. steel tubing. (if tubing 
used include bends, elbows, inspection boxes, &c.) 
156 vds, flexible cord, for pendants. 
43 ‘“‘ Tumbler ” switches. 
4 2-way “ Tumbler ” switches. 
30 ceiling roses. 
58 round base blocks for roses and switches. 


6 base bloeks for two switches. 
I do. three do, 
iy ee do, four do, 
5 3-light pendant fittings with cord grips 
2 counter-weight pendants for 1 lamp. 
25 wall sockets and plugs. 
r floor plug. 
2 counter-weight 3-light fittings -(p.c. price for 1). 
1 Newel standard. _ (Allow p.c. ae 
7 i-light brackets, ornamental design. (Allow p.c. 
price). 
4 plain brackets. 
23 Jamp-holders, with shade-rings and cord-grips bayonet 
socket, for 200-volt system. 
33 lamp-holders, with shade-rings and bayonet socket, 


no cord-grips, but fin. thread. 
41 8-c.p. lamps for bayonet socket. 
4I 16-c.p, do, 
50 shades to choice. (Allow p.c. price.) Screws, joint- 
ing materials, &c. 


If the tree system had been employed, the 
circuits would have been wired in the same 
manner. The whole installation would have 
been scheduled in the same way, with the 
following alterations :— 

(t) The distribution board would have 
been replaced with six single pole 5 ampere 
cut-outs, mounted in pairs on base-boards. 

(2) About 28yds. run of two single wires 
in casing or tubing would have been re- 
placed by 8yds. run of two 7-16 cables in 
its corresponding casing or tubing. 

(3) At least 4 joints would have been made 
in the 7-16 cable. 

A small amount of money would have 
been saved on items (1) and (2), but item (3) 
more than counterbalances this, both as re- 
gards expense and also soundness of work. 
It is most desirable to avoid joints as far as 
possible. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINE 


As before pointed out, it is of great ad- 
vantage to have all the fuses concentrated 
in one position, rather than scattered broad- 
cast about the building. 

We have now considered every detatil of 
a typical installation, and the one we have 
taken is a very common type. There is 
very little more to say regarding any class 
of house-wiring that may present itself. The 
same line of action is followed. The most 
adaptable system is chosen, whether it be 
tree or distribution-board, casing or tubing, 
or even a mixture of each. 

If the total amperes exceed an amount 
which the Supply Co.’s rules fix and which 
is usually 25 amperes, then the ‘‘three-wire 
system’ is employed. In such a case the 
only difference is that two complete installa- 
tions have to be made instead of one, and 
the fuses and other apparatus of each sys- 
tem must be kept at least 6ft. apart. The 
loop for the metre has to be left on one wire 
of each system, and the diagram of connec- 
tions at the point of entrance will be as 
shown in the figure. The two halves of the 
installation should be balanced as far as 
possible, not only as regards their total 
current, but also with respect to the uses 
to which the lamps, etc., are put. For 
example, a dwelling-house should have an 
equal number of bedrooms connected to 
each side, so that in all probability the same 
number of lamps on each half of the wiring 
will be consuming current at the same time. 

We have avoided discussing any but the 


most popular and less experimental systems, 


of wiring. The object that we have held 
in view throughout this series of papers has 
been to give the reader a sound basis upon 
which to build the details of any installation 
which may come in his way. With the aid 
of these remarks he should be able to de- 
sign and carry out installation work, or, if 
he does not wish to do so himself, he should 
be able to see that the work is done for him 
in a proper and workmanlike manner. 


Coming Events. 


——, 


Wednesday, November 17. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Newcastle.—Students’ Meeting. Mr. J. G. 
Smith on ‘“‘Portland Cement Manufacture and 
Testing,” 7.30. 

Thursday, November 18. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY.— 
Opening meeting, at the premises of the 
Royal Society of Arts, 18, John: Street, 
Adelphi, London, W. Inaugural Address, 
by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., 
RERES 
Friday, November 19. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Street, Westminster.—Mr.' C. Reginald 
Enock, F.R.G.S., on “Architecture of the 
Incas of Perus2e7.30 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster. — Ordinary 
General Meeting. Mr. Herbert A. Humphrey 
on ‘‘An Internal Combustion Pump, and 
other Applications of a New Principle,” 8 
p-m. 


18, Tufton 


Saturday, November 20. 

Junior INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.—Visit 
to Foundation Works, London County Hall, 
Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E., 3 p.m. 


RoyaL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 90, Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, S.W.—Discussion, at Ex- 
change Buildings, Nottingham, on “The Im- 
provement of City Slums by Housing 


Reform and Otherwise,” opened by Alderman 


T. J. Babell. 


(Afterwards, Visits to Housing 
Reform areas.) 


Tuesday, November 23. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
British MusEuM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 
8th paper, “Origins and Evolution of the 
Doric Order,” 4.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, November 24. 

_ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Conversa- 

zione, 18, Tufton Street, S.W., 8 p.m. 


ER. 


ee — : = - — =e 


-BriTIsH MusEuUM.—Mr. 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
Mr. P..M. Oliver, B.A., on ‘‘Ancient Lights.” 
Monday, November 29, 

R.I.B.A.—Business Meeting. 

Tuesday, November 30. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 


Students’ Meeting. Mr. E.-B. Norris on 
‘“Palladio. of Vicenza and ,his School.” 
Chairman: Professor Capper. 6.30 p.m. 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
BRITISH MusEuM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 


goth paper, ‘“‘The Parthenon, Athens,” 4.30 
p-m. 
Monday, December 6. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. — 


Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.I.B.A., on 
“The Development of Suburban Estates.”’ 
Tuesday, December 7. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
British MuseuM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 
toth paper, “Origin and Evolution of the 
Tonic, Order; "GA" pti 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Students’ Meeting. Mr. <A. Jj. Martin, 
M.Inst.C.E., on “Sewage Disposal,” 7 p.m. 
Wednesday, December 8. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Newcastle.—Council Meeting, 7 p.m. Or- 
dinary Meeting: Mr. John W. Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A., will read a paper, 7.30 p.m. 

RoyaL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 90, Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, S.W.—Discussion on 
“The Collection and Disposal of House Re- 
fuse,’ opened by Mr. John S. Brodie, 
Borough Engineer, Blackpool, 8 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 


‘Mr. Henry Wilson on ‘‘Workmanship.” 


Friday, December 10. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. F. C. 

Eden, on ‘“‘Varallo, Orta, and Varese,” 7.3¢ 

p-m. 

Monday, December 13. 


R.I.B.A.—Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, on 


“Architectural Education in America,” 
8 p.m. 
Tuesday, December 14. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 


TRADE EMPLOYERS.—Meeting of Administra- 
tive and Journal Committee. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
British MusrtumM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 


11th paper, “Origin and Evolution of the 
Corinthian Order,” 4.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Students’ Meeting. Mr. Geo. W. Chilvers, 


M.R.San.I., on ‘Practical Heating and Hot 
Water Supply to Buildings,” 7 p.m. 
Tuesday, December 21. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
Banister Fletcher’s 
12th paper. Seventh and concluding lecture 
on ‘‘Greek Architecture.’®? ‘End of Michael- 
mas term. 4.30 p.m. 


CONTRACTORS’ : TEMPORARY 
TACKLE. 


By Hugh S. Cregeen, A.M.I.C.E., P.A.S.I. 


The several useful‘expedients here described 
were employed on works with which the 
writer was connected. 

In the repair of the brickwork of a rail- 
way tunnel which had become much decayed 
and unsafe, it became necessary to intro- 
duce new brickwork in many places, both in 
the sides and in the crown of the arch. 

No particular difficulty was’ experienced 
with the side walls, which, with the aid of 
light trestles and planks, were necessarily 
within reach of the workmen. These trestles 
and planks could be easily removed on the 
approach of traffic, but the repair of the 
arch was a more difficult matter, and a 
staging had to be erected. This was con- 
structed at a safe height above the traffic 
running beneath. In the brickwork, holes 
were cut sufficiently large for 12in. by 6in. 
timbers (or byats as they are called) to be 
inserted 4ft. apart centre to centre, on which 
3in. planking was spiked, thus forming a 
platform for the men to work. _On- this 
stage, centering was fixed as shown in Fig. 1, 
and the brickwork was cut out and repaired 
in short lengths at a time. 

Fig..2. shows a cheap type of temporary 
covered way or passage, on the side of a 
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REPAIRING BRICKWORK OF RAILWAY TUNNEL. 


- A platform for the workers w 


as formed by placing in holes cut in the brickwork some 12 in. by 6 in. 


timbers, at 4 ft. centres, and spiking down 3 in, planking. 


slope. It is constructed of old steel rail 
piles driven down into the solid ground, on 
which a curved portion, also made of rails, is 
bolted. These are fixed every oft. apart, and 
rail longitudinals connect them together and 
stiffen the structure. 

The roof is formed of corrugated iron, 
while timber lagging fills in the sides as 
shown. 

Fig 3 illustrates the timbering required in 
the process of carrying a sewer or large water 
pipe under the lines of a railway by means 
ef trench work. Two whole timbers, 2oft. 
in length, are placed under the rails on 
2in.X12in. sole pieces, to support the line 
during the running of the trench and laying 
of the pipes. 

After the pipes are laid, cement concrete is 
filled in 12ins. around the pipes, with aft. 
of lime concrete on top of this. In some 
-cases where the trench is close to the sleepers 
in level, the concrete is carried right up to 
the latter. 

It may be mentioned that the strength of 


TEMPORARY COVERED PASSAGE. 


FIG. 2. 


This is constructed of iron rails and covered with 
corrugated iron. 


a 12in.x12in. timber over a trench, say 4ft. 
in width, would be as follows :— 
Moment of resistance by 12 x12 beam=Z/ 


bd®: -,: 12 x12° 
= 12 f= 12 _ X°5 tons=144° inch tons, 
Ying 6 


The bending moment is for a concentrated 
W.L. X 12 ; 
load “~ “ -“, therefore BM=MRW will 


be obtained, and is found to be 12 tons for 
each whcel. The timber. is therefore per- 
fectly safe for loads up to this weight. 

A staging is required temporarily to sup- 
port a water tank 12ft. by 6ft. in size. Whole 
timbers, 12in.x12in. are fixed, as shown in 
Fig. 4, to form uprights to which, similar 
sized heads and sills are connected, braced 
together with gin. x gin. pieces, the fastenings 
being: rin. bolts. 

On the top of the stage gin. x3in. rafters 
are spiked down, and 6in. x6in. timbers are 


laid across these, on which the tank is sup-— 


ported. 


Ancaster House, now forming Nos. 59 and 
60, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on the west side, 
are to be preserved. The house was origin- 
ally built by Inigo Jones for the Earls of 
Lindsay. The house was divided into two 
so far back as 1750. 


ee 


> 
Cross Sechror . 


FiG. 3. 
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CARRYING SEWER OR PIPE UNDER RAILWAY. 
The timbering required in carrying a sewer or large water pipe under the lines of a railway is here’ 
a 


Builders’ Notes. 


The London Building Acts 
The Amended have become by repeated 

London amendments as complicated 
Building Acts. 45 4 will with many codicils 
To the London Building Acts, 1894-1908; 
were added, last August, the amendments 
comprised in Part IV. of the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, so that 
the correct title now is the “London Build- 
ing Acts, 1894-1909.”’ The amendments com 
prises sections 20 to 27, of which sections 
22, 23, 25, and 26 are effective, the rest 
being formal or explanatory. Section 22 per 
mits the use of skeleton framework. All 
rolled steel used in such construction shall 
comply with the British standard specifica: 
tion, and every pillar or girder shall be of 
iron or steel or any other structural metal 
which may hereafter be standardised by the 
Engineering Standards Committee. 


All pillars in external walls 
are to be completely enclosed 
and protected from the 
action of fire by a casing of 
brickwork or other incombustible materials 
at least gins. thick. Girders in external 
walls are to be similarly treated, but the 
casing on the underside and to the edges; 
flanges, plates, and angles may be of any 
thickness not less than 2ins. All pillars and 
girders in other positions must be encased 
to the satisfaction of the district surveyor, 
and to a thickness of not less than 2ins., but 
the casing on the upper surface of the upper 
flange of all girders and on the lower surface 
of all subsidiary joists may be of any thick- 
ness not less than 1in., and wood firrings are 
not to be used in connection with such cass 


Pillars and 
Girders. 
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FIG. 4. STAGING TO SUPPORT WATER TANK. 


The fastenings fortthe timbers are 1 in. bolts; and 
at the top of the stage 9 in. by 3 in, rafters are 
spiked down. a 
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not to exceed twenty-four times its depth, 
unless the calculated deflection is less than 
one-four-hundredth part of the span. Three 
sub-sections are devoted to the position and 
fixing of girders. As to walls, the chief item 
of interest is that an external wall supported 
by metal framework may be of any thickness 
not less than 8'%ins, for the topmost 2oft. 
of its height, and 13ins. for the remainder of 
its height below such topmost 2oft. 


All party walls must be of 


Party Walls. the thickness prescribed in 


the principal Acts. All 
brickwork and work in 
which terra-cotta, concrete, stone, tiles, 


or cther similar materials are used: shall be 
executed in Portland cement mortar of 
British standard specification, and shall be 
bedded close up to the metal framework 
without any intervening cavity, and all joints 
shall be made full and solid; but on party 
walls, except parts immediately surrounding 
metal framework, and in other internal brick- 
work that does not carry loads or stresses, 
lime mortar may be used. No plate or bar 
in any steel or wrought-iron pillar shall in 
any part be ‘less than Yin. thick, and the 
bases of all such pillars shall be at right 
angles to the axis. Pillars that are built up 
hollow must either be filled up with concrete 
or be covered in at both ends by metal plates. 
The dimensions, structure, and jointing of 
pillars are prescribed in detail; the loading 
of floors and roofs is particularised, and 
tables of working stresses have been drawn 
up. In section 23 the Council is empowered 
to make regulations with respect to the con- 
struction .of buildings wholly or partly of 
reinforced concrete, and for the purpose of 
framing such regulations may carry out in- 
vestigations and make tests. 


Section. 25 varies the 
Tribunal of Appeal, by 
enacting that a member of 
the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers shall sit with the other three mem- 
bers now constituting that body. Section 
26 entitles the district surveyor to a fee equal 
to two and a-half times the amount specified 
in Part I. of the Third Schedule to the 
London Building Act, 1894. These, in out- 
line, are the principal provisions of the new 
enactment. The full text forms Appendix 
VI. in Professor Banister Fletcher’s edition 
of “The London Building Acts, 1894-1909,” 
fourth edition, and is also issued separately, 
price sixpence net, by Mr. B. T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn. 


Appeal 
and Fees. 


It has been already recorded 


Builders in this journal that the 
at Bay. “speculative builders of 
Portsmouth,’ as they are 


called in the local Press, have been impelled 
by recent proceedings in the Town Council, 
to hold a meeting of protest, and to form an 
association for the defence of their interest. 
The builders seem to have taken umbrage 
at certain remarks made in the course of de- 
bate at Town Council meetings; and appar- 
ently they object to the closer supervision 
implied in a resolution proposed by Coun- 
cillor Mactavish (but rejected) in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘“That the Roads and Works Com- 
mittee submit a monthly report to the Coun- 
cil, giving the number of houses in course of 
construction in the borough, the number of 
visits paid by our inspector, the number of 
samples taken for analysis, and the borough 
analyst’s report.” | In moving the resolution, 
Councillor Mactavish disclaimed any reflec- 
tion on the master builders of the town, who, 
he believed, were as a rule ‘“‘as honest as a 
man could be in competitive business” (!) ; 
but he ‘‘also knew that there were others who 
were not so honest,” and he claimed that his 
resolution was not only in the interests of 
the public, but it would also help to pro- 
tect the genuine builder against the unfair 
competition of the shoddy builder. “If even 
a genuine builder found his prices continu- 


ously undercut by those with fewer scruples | 
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than himself, he was either compelled to 
adopt similar methods or go to the wall.” In 
the circumstances, the last clause is an in- 
felicitous figure of speech. 


By a similar rhetorical de- 
vice, it is claimed that hunt- 
ing is beneficial to the fox, 
who ought to be grateful for 


To Benefit 
Builders. 


‘it; and in each contention there is a suffi- 


cient modicum of truth to lend speciousness 
to the theory. But the fox is not conspicu- 
ously thankful to the huntsmen and _ the 
hounds for his preservation, and his alleged 
enjoyment of the sport has never been 
authoritatively confirmed. Similarly, the 
builders would much rather be left to the 
protection of their own interests, and they are 
very decidedly of opinion that the hunting 
and worrying system so considerately pre- 
scribed for the benefit of their health would 
have the exactly opposite effect. 

At a largely-attended meet- 
ing of builders who con- 
sidered that their interests 
were seriously involved, the 
chairman, Mr. A. Chase, whose name, if we 
may be pardoned the allusion, seems rather 
to harmonise with the fox-hunting parallel, 
warmly protested against the ‘‘dead set” 
which he declared had been made in the 
Council against the speculative builders of 
the town. He complained of unfair criti- 
cisms and unjust assertions, and said that a 
crisis had been consequently produced, be- 
cause the speculative builder depended abso- 
lutely on finding purchasers for houses, and 
if the statements in the Council were be- 
Ifteved, “houses would not be sold, credit 
would be stopped, finance would not be forth- 
coming, and mortgages would not be found.” 


. “Arrows of 
the Chase.”. 


That, again, is perhaps 
A Matter of tather rhetorical. We, get 
Mortar. nearer to practical affairs 


in the contention that mor- 
tar that is to be subjected to the rigours of 
analysis ought to be either mixed by a 
chemist, or tested by an average of samples. 
The builders, Mr. Chase protested, tried to 
meet the public needs in a fair, just, and 
honourable way, and they demanded a fair, 
just, and efficient test. Other speakers hav- 
ing delivered themselves in much the same 
strain, it was resolved to form an Association 
of Speculative Builders, with Mr. A. Chase 
as president, Mr. M. Hart as secretary, and 
Mr. W A. Baily as treasurer. 


Precisely why they should 
Combination have thought it necessary 
for Protection. to do this is not quite clearly 
evident from the available 
records. They. resented, very naturally, the 
aspersions and insinuations levelled against 
them in the Council Chamber, where zeal for 
the public health and welfare is apt to wax 
prodigiously when polling-day is in sight; 
and they are probably justified in the fear 
that rigorous and remorseless application 
of stringent by-laws might here, as else- 
where, harass the builder to distraction with- 
out doing an atom of good to the public; 
but, in opposing sober common sense to per- 
haps fanatical zeal, was it necessary to form 
a special organisation? We should have 
thought the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers, of which there is a 
powerful association at Portsmouth, would 
have provided the necessary machinery for 
dealing with any attempt to persecute mem- 
bers of the industry. 


It is necessary that by-laws 
should be strict; it is not 
necessary that they should be 
strictly enforced in defiance 
of everything but the letter of the law. It 
is necessary that they should represent a 
high standard ; it is not necessary that merely 
technical infringement of that high standard 
should be remorselessly penalised in every 
detected instance. Whether the by-laws of 


When By-laws 
are Abused. 


any authority are interpreted and enforced 
in accordance with their spirit, or in accord- 
ance with their spirit, or in accordance with 
their letter, and whether or not they are used 
as an instrument for the public welfare or 
as an engine of persecution against the 
builder, depends very much on the tone and 
temper prevailing on any particular Council 
at any particular time; and the two most 
effectual ways of preserving the tone and 
temper sound and sane are to see that the 
industry is properly represented on it, and 
that the individual representation is properly 
supported by organised efforts. 


The annual report-of the 
Birmingham Birmingham Building Trades 
Builders’ Report. Employers’ Association, sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting 
last Thursday, states that, in common with 
most trades in the city, the building trade dur- 
ing the last year hasbeen ina very depressed 
state, and that there is at present no sign of 
a revival. The committee report that, 9s a 
result of the notices served on the operatives 
in November, 1908, uniformity of working 
hours in all trades has been secured. All 
the rules, -except with. the stonemasons, 
were settled by the local Conciliation Board. 
The masons pressed for the insertion of a 
rule prohibiting the introduction of worked 
stone into Birmingham, and as the em- 
ployers were unwilling to accede to this, the 
matter was referred to the Midland Centre 
Conciliation Board, who decided the point 
against the masons. At the last annual 
meeting of the association the inter-trading 
rule was adopted, and as a result there had 
been a large increase in the number of mem- 
bers, the total now being 140, as compared 
with 84 at the end of last year. It having 
come to the knowledge of the committee 
that the question of revising the Birming. 
ham building by-laws was under considera: 
tion, Mr. John J. Moffat, at the request of 
the committee, undertook to confer with the 
city surveyor and representatives of the 
Architectural Association and Surveyors* 
Institution on this subject. During the year 
the work of the association had been excep- 
tionally heavy, involving the revision of the 
rules with all the operatives, the remodelling 
of the association rules, consequent upon 
the introduction of the inter-trading | rule, 
and the introduction of the telephone card. 
With regret the committee reported that Mr. 
E. J. Bigwood, secretary for a period of 
twenty-five years, had found it necessary to, 
resign his office owing to increasing pressure 
of other business. During his long term of office 
he had shown a devoted interest in the work 
of the association. The balance-sheet 
showed a balance of £45 3s. 6d. to the credit 
of the association. 


Our Plate. 


We give this week the last of our reproduc. 
tions of designs by James Gibbs for various 
architectural details. Of the niches here 
shown those in the middle row will probably 
most commend themselves to the attention of 
readers. James Gibbs was born at Fittys- 
mere, near Aberdeen, on December 26th, 
1682, the second son of Peter Gibbs, a mer- 
chant. He was educated at Aberdeen 
Grammar School, and took his M.A. degree 
at Marischal College there. He _ studied 
architecture in Rome under Garroli and 
Carolo Fontana the younger. On his return 
to England about 1709, he became associ+ 
ated with Wren. His most famous buildings 
are the churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and 


St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, and the 
Radcliffe Library, Oxford. 
The Budget Protest League states that 


builders and persons interested in the build- 
ing and allied trades in the East of London 
have now fallen into line with their col- 
leagues in the West, North-West, and North, 
and have issued a memorandum against the 
Budget. There are 38 signatories to the pro- 
test. 
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Societies and Institutions. 


Society of Architects. 


The Society of Architects held, on Mon- 
day, November 8th inst., at St. Bride’s Insti- 
tute, Fleet Street, E.C., a students’ social 
evening, at which the presentation of prizes 
gained in competition was made. An exhi- 
bition of students’ drawings and sketches was 
also held. The President, Mr. Geo. E. 
Bond, J.P., delivered a short address, and 
then made the following award of prizes :— 
Charles Hudson, a silver medal and a cheque 
value £25, for first position in the secondary 
school competition ; G. L. Evans, prize value 
410, for second position in the secondary 
school competition; D. H. H. Barry (first 
year student), and J. Pickup (second year 
student) were awarded the correspondence 
prizes, and M1. J. T. Westbye obtained the 
prize value £3 3s. for the best series of 
sketches made during the year. 

A demonstration of the working of the cor- 
respondence classes was then given; and 
afterwards a number of artistes gave an ex- 
cellent musical entertainment. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural!Society 

The first general meeting of the winter 
session of Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society was held on Thursday evening, 
November 4th, at the Society’s rooms, Park 


Street, Leeds. Several new members were 
admitted. The President, Mr. Percy Robin- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair, announced 


the results of the Society’s annual competi- 
tions, which, although lacking the keenness 
of previous years, had called forth work of 
a higher standard, the selection of sketches 
exhibited being particularly good. The 
prizes were awarded as_ follows :—Silver 
medal and President’s prize for measured 
drawings to Mr. P. de Jong; prize for de- 
sign, Mr. P. de Jong; for sketching, Mr. Hie 
Ee Parrars "for construction, Mr. J. H. 
Farrar; for essay, Mr. F. Satchard; Halden 
prize for testimonies of study, Mr. F. L. 
Kruckenberg. Sketching’.Club competition : 
For best set of studies of ancient buildings, 
Mr. G. H. Foggit; for best set of sketches, 
Mr. P. de Jong; for second best set of 
sketches (consolation prize), Mr. C. T. White- 
ley. The remainder of the evening was occu- 
pied in an examination and criticism of the 
students’ drawings by its members present. 
The annual smoking concert and distribution 
of prizes was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds, on Thursday evening, November 11th. 


Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, 


At a meeting of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society, Professor Charles 
Gourlay, B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A., delivered a lec- 
ture entitled, “The Building of a House.” 
Beginning by defining building construction 
as the added sum of all the building 
crafts controlled as regards design by 
the master mind of the architect, the Pro- 
fessor proceeded to treat his subject on the 
basis of this definition. He pointed out 
how fundamentally necessary it was that the 
student should study at least one entire build- 
ing to enable him to appreciate the many 
varied processes which are involved in the 
construction of buildings. To emphasise this 
view, he then showed a series of slides giving 
complete working drawings for a country 
house, in which as many different construc- 
tional details had been included as possible, 
while maintaining the unity of the design as 
a whole. In conclusion, he urged the im- 
portance of all. architectural craftsmen pur- 
Suing a general course of this nature in 
building construction.—JoHN Wirson. Secre- 
tary. d 


Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, has decreed a faculty (subject to 
any objection that may arise with regard to 
disturbance of graves), permitting the execu- 
tion of the scheme for the improved warming 
and ventilation of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit sor conditions given where known. 


DATE OP | 
DBLIVERY. 


Nov. 19. 


COMPETITION. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SALTBURN. 
Applications from architects for in- 
structions prepared by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, the assessorin this com- 
petition, must reach The Secretary, 
North Riding Education Committee, 
Education Offices, County Hall, 
Northallerton, not later than the 
date named. The committee reserve 
the right of selecting and limiting 
the number of competitors. 

GARDEN CITY PLAN, BURY. 
LANCS. In connection with the 
forthcoming exhibition of cottage 
designs in the BuryiArt Gallery, the 
Bury Housing and, Town-planning 
Association offer three prizes for a 
design tor laying out a garden city 
suburb within the confines of the 
Borough of Bury. First prize £5; 
second prize £3; third prize £1 10s. 
Designs should be sent to H. 
Townend, Curator, Art Gallery, 
Bury, Lancashire. 


HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas. Plan of the site and copy of 
the conditions may be obtained from 
J. Jubb, Clerk to the Council, Town 
Hall, Herne Bay. Deposit: on- 
guinea. 


TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, WORKINGTON. iThe 
Cumberland Education Committee 
invite architects to, submit sketch 
plans with outline specification and 
estimate for a technical and second- 
ary school in the Borough of Work- 
ington, Cumberland, for about 300 
pupils of both sexes. Further par- 
ticulars and conditions upon which 
plans will be received may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped and addresse 
foolscap envelope and the payment 
of adeposit of one guinea. Deposi 
returned if all papers sent are re- 
turned within seven days. C. Cour- 
tenay Hodgson, Secretary, The 
Courts, Carlisle. 


TRALEE. CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. Cost 
not to exceed £4,500.. Premiums of 
£20 and £10 for design placed first 
and second by the assessor. Copies 
of instructions and conditions from 
the Town Clerk, Tralee. 


PUBLIC PARK PLAN, BANGOR 
(COUNTY DOWN). The --U.D. 
Council offer a premium of £30 for 
the best scheme for laying out a 
public park, twenty acres in extent. 
Premium to include all expenses of 
successtul competitor,whose designs 
become the property of the Council. 
Schemes to J. Middleton, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, County 
Down. 


MINEHEAD. SHELTER, with cloak- 
room and lavatories, on the Beach, 
the whole expense of which is not to 
exceed £3,000. Premium of £20. 
Plan of site and conditions from L. 
C. Webber-Incledon Clerk to U.D. 
Council, 16, Park Street, Minehead, 
Somerset. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly, Leeds. Architects prac- 
tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F-R.1.B-A., has been ap- 
pointed Assessor. Copies of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
tions, a plan of each floor of the 
educational blocks and of the hostel 
blocks, also an estate plan, showing 
a suggestion for grouping the 
various buildings, may be obtained 
from James Graham, Secretary for 
Education, Education Department, 
Leeds. Designs to be delivered not 
road than 12 o’clock noon. Deposit: 
‘2 2s. 


1910. NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
C Jan, 31. The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston. Webb, 
R.A., Mr. John J. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 


Nov. 24. 


Nov. 30. 


Nov. 30. 


Dec. 1. 


Decsn.: 


£' Dec. 11. 


Dec. 18. 


| .R.I.B.A-, as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., returnable if ail papers are 
returned within l4days. Inquiriesto 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums. 
City Hall, Cardiff. 
Feb. 1. | OLDHAM, EXTENSION OF THE 
| TOWN HALL. Restricted to Archi- 
tects practising or residing in the 
Borough. Premiums of £50, £30 and 
£20, for the three designs placed Ist, 
2nd and 3rd, and a sum of £5 will be 
paid to all unsuccessful competitors 
who send in a complete set of plans 
in accordance with the instructions. 
Plan of site, with instructions and 
suggestions for architects obtainable 
from E. C. Foote, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Oldham: Deposit: 21s. 
| GLAZED BRICKWORK DESIGNS 
AND ESSAYS. A committee of 
glazed brick manufacturers invite 
designs for works to be executed in 
| glazed brickwork, also essays as to 
. the advantages to be derived from 
the use of this material in accord- 
ance with conditions to be obtained 
| from J. Johnston Green, 142, Liver- 
pool Road South, Southport. Pre- 
| miums of 100 guineas, 50 guineas and 
25 guineas awarded to designs and 
essays jointly. Assessor Mr. Max 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., appointed by the 
President, R.I.B.A. 


Mar. 1. 


Workington Technical School Competitien 

We are desired by the Secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to men- 
tion, for the information of architects pro- 
posing to take part in this competition, that 
the R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee is in 
communication with the promoters with a 
view to the amendment of the conditions of 
this competition. 


Law Case. 


Arbitration on Hot Water Supply Service 
Installation. 


In the heating and domestic engineering 
trade disputes have been caused within the 
last few years in some districts by the ag- 
gressive action of the plumbers in claiming 
a monopoly of pipe fitting and fixing work 
in all metals (whether lead or not), to the 
exclusion of any other trade. With the ob- 
ject of preventing such disputes, the en- 
gineers have all along been willing to submit 
the whole matter to arbitration for a general, 
national settlement. A step in this direc- 
tion has now been taken in connection with 
a dispute on the new Masonic Hall, Leices- 
ter. - Lead work is not in dispute, as it is not 
touched by the engineers. After protracted 
delay the plumbers agreed to join in an ap- 
plication to the Board of Trade to appoint 
an arbitrator to hear and determine the 
question of dispute between the parties. 
Alderman T. Smith, J.P., was appointed to 
act as arbitrator, and heard the case in 
Leicester on the 5th and 6th inst., the par- 
ties represented being Messrs. Ashwell and 
Nesbit, Ltd., the heating and domestic en- 
gineering contractors, the Masters’ National 
Association, and the Operatives’ National 
Union connected with this trade, on one 
side; and the plumbers’ section of the 
Leicester and District Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association and the United Opera- 
tive Plumbers’ Association (Leicester Dis- 
trict), on the other side. At the termination 
of the proceedings the arbitrator reserved 
his award, but it is expected to be given 
immediately, 


The Kalendar of the Manchester Society 
of Architects, covering the forty-fifth session, 
1909-10, has appeared, price sixpence. 

* * * 

Chelsea Borough Council has received 
official intimation from the Superintending 
Architect, London County Council, that that 
body has consented to the erection of New 
Crosby Hall on the northern side of Cheyne 
Walk. This building is to be commenced 
within six months and completed within 
eighteen months, dating from August 27th 
last, and it is to be erected and retained with- 
out any addition, and in exact accordance 
with the application of the University and 
City Association of London. Ltd. 
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Obituary. 


Mr. Thomas Worthington, F.R.I.B-A. 
We regret to announce the death, which 


took place on the gth inst., of Mr. Thomas_ 


Worthington, the well-known Manchester 
architect. Mr. Worthington was born in 
the year 1826 in Crescent Parade, Salford, 
and educated at Dr. Beard’s school. Among 
his contemporaries there were John Ashton 
Nichols, Christopher Kay, and Sam Pope, 
Q.C. At a comparatively early age he left 
school to enter the office of Mr. Henry Bow- 
man, a scholarly architect of literary tastes, 
who afterwards took Mr. Crowther into part- 
nership. He served his articles with this 
firm, and during this time was founded 
his very accurate knowledge of architectural 
detail, which was extended by the measure- 
ment, in company with Mr. Bowman, of 
medieval work, principally undertaken with 
a view to the publication of Bowman and 
Crowther’s “‘Churches of the Middle Ages,” 
many of the fine illustrations in which were 
his work. 

When nineteen years old he won the Isis 
gold medal giveniby the Society of Arts for 
a design for a church, and two years later, 
in 1846, an essay obtained for him the silver 
medal of the Royal Society of British Archi- 
tects. By these successes and through his 


elder brother, Mr. William Barton Worth- 
ington, he became known to Sir William 
Tite, who-invited him to join his staff for 
the building of Carlisle railway station. In 
1847 the work there was suspended owing 
to the railway crash, and Mr. Worthington 
made use of his enforced holiday to visit 
Italy. His travelling companion was Mr. 
H. D. Darbishire. 

On returning to England he worked for 
a time in London with Sir William Tite, and 
then settled in Manchester. - He acted as 
local secretary for the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and became a member of the Coun- 
cils of the School of Art, the Royal Man- 
chester Institution, and the Sanitary Asso- 
ciation. He was secretary to the Committee 
for the Wellington Memorial, and it was 
largely due to his efforts and to those of 
Bishop Lee that the Infirmary Esplanade 
took the place of an unsavoury waste place 
and dirty water. 

His first work of any size was the Over- 


seers’ and Churchwardens’ Offices in Foun- » 


tain Street ; after these be built several large 
baths and washhouses, the Lancaster railway 
station, and numerous private houses. To 
the important works of his later years must 
be added Manchester College, Oxford, 
Brookfield. Church, Gorton, and _ other 
churches, and the memorial fountain to 
Lord Frederick Cavendish at Bolton Abbey. 
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Hospital work formed a considerable part 
of his practice. He was one of the first 
architects-to adopt the pavilion system of 
hospital planning, and he built the Royal 
Infirmary at Halifax, the Royal Infirmary at 
Wigan, the Royal Bath Hospital at Harro- 
gate, the Chorlton Union and Prestwich 
Infirmaries, the Convalescent Institution, 
Liverpool, and other similar institutions. 
Other work was done in partnership with 
Mr. Elgood, who died in 1893, and with his 
son, Mr. Percy S. Worthington, who became 
his partner in 1891, and who now carries on 
the practice. 

Mr. Worthington became a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1865, 
and was its vice-president from 1885 to 1889. 
He was president of the Manchester Society 
of Architects from 1875 to 1877, and for 
many years took an active part in its work. 
Perhaps his chief interest outside his pro- 
fession was the work of the Royal Manches- 
ter Institution, of which he. was president 
for several years. 


Messrs. J. H. Nicholson and Co., heating, 
ventilating and general engineers, have 
moved their offices from Suffolk House, Law- 
rence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E.C., 
to larger and more commodious premises at 
110, Cannon Street, E.C. 
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Notes and News. 


Mr. James Kiernan, builder, has moved 
from 100, Talbot Street, Dublin, to Rich- 
mond Works, North Richmond Street, 
Dublin. 


* * * 


Mr. H. G. Norris, auctioneer and estate 
agent, and partner in the firm of Allen and 
Norris, builders, has been elected Mayor 
of Fulham. Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., the 
well-known architect, has also been elected 
to a Mayoralty, that of Holborn. 

* * * 


A public meeting held at St. Cross, Win- 
chester, has decided to honour and perpetu- 
ate the memory of the late Master of St. 
Cross, Canon the Hon. Alan Brodrick, by the 
erection of a memorial, the form of which is 
to be decided upon by the subscribers. A 
strong and influential committee has been 
formed to carry out the project. 

* * * 

Two famous residences will shortly come 
into the market, Kelmscott House, well- 
known as the home of William Morris; and 
the house of Mr. Mortimer Menpes; 29, Cado- 
gan Gardens, which will be put up with the 
furniture. It will be recollected that this 
house was decorated by Japanese artists 
working under Mr. Menpes’ direction. 

* * * 

The entire sanitary installation of the new 
Automobile Club, Pall Mall, London, in- 
cluding all fittings, which is in course of 
erection on the site of the Old War Office, 
Pall Mall, under the direction of Messrs. 
Mewés and Davis and E. Keynes Purchase, 
associated architects, is to be carried out by 
Messrs. Doulton and Co., Limited, sanitary 
engineers, Lambeth, London, S.E. 

* * * 

The Sir John Moore centenary memorial 
at Sandgate will be unveiled by Miss Mary 
Carrick Moore, great niece of the famous 
soldier, on Friday, November roth, at 2 p.m. 
Sir “he AS Sassoon, Bart: M_Ps = will®pre= 
side. For the convenience of visitors, the 
S.E. and Chatham Railway Co. have ar- 
ranged that the 10 a.m. Continental express 
from Charing Cross shall stop at Sandling 
Junction for Sandgate. Professor Bonanni is 
the sculptor. 

* % * 

Mr. J. Howard Colls, of Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons, and Colls and Sons, Cam- 
berwell, who was asked by the local branch 
of the General Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners for a subscription for the unem- 
ployed. has sent a donation, accompanied by 
a letter, in which he says :— 

“The work that has to be done by you and 
me has to be paid for by people who have the 
money to spend, and directly you arouse in 
them the feeling of insecurity—and there is 
no doubt that this feeling has been aroused— 
they naturally refrain from spending this 
money. 

“Unfortunately, the building trade suffers 
more than any other in this respect, because 
certainly more than half of the work done 
by builders is not a necessity, but a luxury. 
You, if you call to mind the various jobs 
you have been to from time to time, must 
realise this undoubted fact, and I know, from 
my own experience, of the enormous amount 
of work of this nature which has been aban- 
doned. nate: 

“T can tell you that not only is the work 
of which I have spoken—that is, the general 
work done for ordinary people—abandoned, 
but there is almost an entire stoppage of 
supplies from those who in the past have lent 
money on mortgage on building land and 
the buildings erected upon it. . .. . 

“You may think that this should not be so, 
but, after all, you have to deal with facts, 
and in your own interests it is well you 
should consider how far this stoppage can 
be prevented, and whether it would not be 
much wiser and better for you if these un- 
Wise attacks upon capital, as such, had not 
been made, and were now discontinued.” 


The, London County Council are arranging 
to obtain certain restrictive covenants on the 
Meadowside and Meadowbank estates at 
Twickenham. These lands adjoin Marble 
Hill, the central feature of the famous view 
from Richmond Hill, which was preserved 
from building development by being pur- 
chased some years ago and turned into a 
public park. 


SOME CAUSES OF FAULTY 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


(Concluded from page 370, No. 770.) 


There is no end to the opinions relative 
to the contraction and expansion of con- 
crete floors and its causes. Cement natu- 
rally expands very slightly, and so, there- 
fore, must concrete, unless we assume that 
its particles undergo slight compression aris- 
ing from the action of the cement, which is 
not improbable. The general opinion held 
in regard to the expansion of concrete is 
that it expands slightly when first deposited 
in place; but when the permanent set of the 
cement has taken place, say within 48 hours, 
often expansion ceases, and as a large floor 
is usually some time in hand, the bulk of 
the concrete has passed beyond the expan- 
sion stage before it is completed. How long 
it is before contraction takes place seems to 
depend upon surrounding circumstances. 

The greater care taken in the preparation 
of sand and aggregate mixed with cement, 
the less liable the concrete is to expand. 

Use of Boiler Clinker and Flue Ashes 

and Coal. 

A common failure of the practical test of 
cement in concrete is caused by the use of 
coke-breeze or furnace cinders as an aggre- 
gate. It is very often the case that small 
pieces of under-burned coal and even of coal 
not burned at all are included in the bulk 
quantity of these aggregates for concrete- 
making, and the result is often an entire 
distintegration of the concrete mass. Boiler 
flue-dust is often again used in place of sand 
for concreting purposes, and the result is 
often eminently unsatisfactory in cement 
work. The coal ash material taken from 
boiler flues is generally found to contain sul- 
phurous acid and sulphite of calcium origin- 
ated by the sulphur found in the fuel, and 
the result of this is that by “‘weathering,” a 
concrete made with such material will suffer 
complete disintegration, or other results will 
happen more or less serious in proportion to 
the quantity of this aggregate used. If the 
flue ash is old and has been well aerated or 
slaked with water previous to using there is 
a less risk of disintegration ensuing, but 
this treatment by no means makes flue dust 
a safe aggregate to use with cement. 

Another case of expansion of a boiler- 
ash aggregate in concrete is explained in the 
following instance :— 

A concrete roof, composed of one part of 
cement to 4% parts of boiler ashes, showed 
signs of expansion (not disintegration) with- 
in three weeks of the laying of the concrete, 
and continued to expand during the period 
of observation, viz., two months. 

The roof sloped from a central ridge, each 
slope being divided into four or five bays. 
The expansion of the lowest bay had forced 
out the L iron holding the roof, and in so 
doing had broken the %in. bolts attaching 
the L iron to the walls. The concrete in the 
middle bays being held at the ends by the 
purlins had buckled upwards, while the top 
bay of each slope had forced up the ridge 
of the roof. The walls on which the roof 
rested and the gable end wall were forced 
outwards by the expansion. 

The cement was of normal slow setting 
quality, and showed 3.mm. expansion in the 
Chatelier test when fresh and 2 mm. when 
used. There was no sign of disintegration 
of the roof, and pieces of the concrete im- 
mersed in boiling water for several hours re- 
mained unaltered, and even hard. 

It is a reasonable conclusion, therefore, 
that the boiler ashes in the concrete were re- 
sponsible for the expansion, although it is 


remarkable that a roof composed of cement 
and ashes from the same source erected a. 
year previously is satisfactory in every way. 

To demonstrate the expansive tendency 
of boiler ash concrete a number of bottles 
were filled with concrete composed of slow 
setting cement (of 3 mm. expansion) with 5 
parts of various aggregates. The behaviour 
of these bottles was as follows :— 

Neat cement.—Bottle intact after 28 hours. 

Boiler ash concrete (41,—1).—Bottle burst 
in 5 days. 

Coal (pea-size) concrete (4%—1).—Bottle 
burst in three days. 

Granite concrete (4%—1).—Bottle intact 
after 28 days. 

Coke-breeze concrete (4%4—1).—Bottle in- 
tact after 28 days. 

Ground coal _ concrete 
cracked in 19 days. 

Boiler ash concrete (4%—1), free from 
combustible matter.—Bottle intact after 20 
days. 

The tendency of boiler ash concrete to 
expand was thus illustrated, and although: 
the investigation was not sufficiently exten- 
sive to allow of a definite statement being 
made, it would seem that coal, which is an 
invariable constituent of ordinary boiler 
ashes, is the disturbing element. 

As to the precise cause of the sweiling 
of boiler ash concrete, it is difficult to ex- 
press an opinion in the present state of de- 
finite knowledge upon the point, although 
observations have indicated that the presence 
of combustible matter is responsible for the 
expansion, and this may probably cause dis- 
integration in time. 


(44%4—1).— Bottle 


Cinder Concrete. 


The writer of an editorial note in a special- 
ist organ seems to be rather distressed 
about the disfavour with which cinder con- 
crete is regarded in Germany, and particu 
larly concerning the ministerial order forbid- 
ding the use of coal residues as aggregate 
for reinforced concrete and for concrete 
which may céme in contact with structural 
iron or steel. In seeking to minimise the 
force of this prohibition he suggests that 
the word ‘“‘kohlenschlacke’’ means a local 
variety of coal residue containing a con- 
siderable amount of sulphur and having the 
faults common to pan breeze in this country. 
This is quite wrong, for the general term 
“kohlenschlacke”’ (literally ‘‘coal cinders”) 
covers all residues of every kind of coal. 
“Clean coke breeze” is the most combustible 
variety of coke residues, and therefore the 
least desirable for fire-resisting concrete. 
but in consequence of its value to the pro- 
ducers as fuel this quality of coke is scarcely 
obtainable in the present day, and builders. 
are almost universally compelled to fall back 
upon “pan breeze’—or the material col- 
lected from the ash pans of coke ovens. 
Apart from any question of calorific value, 
an insuperable objection to all coal residues: 
is the presence of sulphur, which exercises 
a deleterious influence on cement and em- 
bedded steel, and so justifies the embargo- 
wisely placed upon the use of all coal cin~ 
ders in reinforced concrete by various Ger- 
man authorities, and, also, by British archi- 
tects and engineers who realise the import- 
ance of the question. 


Cracks and ,Weather. 


Concrete walls built in cold weather are 
less liable to cracks than those built in sum- 
mer. Another feature of the same subject 
is that lime concrete is less liable than ce- 
ment concrete to give evidence of expansion 
or contraction, and walls a hundred feet ir 
length, built of the former material years. 
ago, show no sign of any change. As lime 
is credited with being of a much more ex- 
pansive nature when made into mortar than 


Portland cement, this is a conclusive proof 


that the matrice in a lime concrete wall, 
like the lime mortar of a brick wall, is of a 


yielding and compressible nature, and as: 
Portland cement is the reverse, we have to 


attribute to this fact the cracks which ce- 
ment walls are sometimes liable to. 
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Heavily Loaded Walls. 

It is noticeable, too, that high concrete 
walls, or walls heavily loaded, give but little 
evidence of contraction or expansion, a 
natural result of the counteracting force 
exercised by the great weight imposed there- 
on, and the transverse tie of floors, cross 
walls, etc., while, on the other hand; in low 
thin boundary walls, cracks of considerable 
size often appear, and an almost uniform 
distance apart. The upper portions of con- 
crete boundary and dwarf walls are more 
disfigured by cracks than the lower, owing 
to the tie or key which the foundations, or 
portions below ground, give to the part 
nearest thereto. 


Temperature Cracks in Walls. 


Another reason why boundary and similar 
walls afford such direct and palpable evi- 


dence of change of temperature is, that. they 
are exposed on both sides to extreme climatic 
influence, while walls of buildings are more 
protected, one side being subject’ to but little 
variation of temperature. Some curious 
remedies have been proposed for this mis- 
fortune to concrete, not the least striking be- 
ing to make vertical joints in the walls of 
concrete houses by inserting a piece of wood 
or iron every 12 or 15 feet apart—practic- 
ally building them in sections—so that in- 
stead of irregular cracks, less unsightly ones 
should be substituted. 


Precautions Necessary in Wall Construction. 


Although it is not often seen that serious 
consequences arise from shrinkage and ex- 
pansion in concrete walls, it is fair to as- 
sume that the latter must be weakened to 
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objectionable; all necessary precautions 
should therefore be taken to prevent them. 

A free use of water thrown over concrete 
saturating the material, is in hot weather a 
desirable practice, and the concrete work 
should not be rushed unless great urgency 
of erection is necessary. 

Obyiously, too, when operations are sus- 
pended for a time, or walls are for any 
reason stopped off at some part of the build- 
ings, the stoppage should not occur at the 
Weakest points, as, for instance, near door 
or window openings, for the concrete is then 
less able to resist the strain caused by cli- 
matic conditions. 


: Cracks in Walls where Work is Pieced. 


Sometimes where it is not practicable to 
store cement on the job, low walls, which 
have been erected in pieces, will show hori- 
zontal fissures or cracks between each “lift” 
or layer of concrete, or where a section has 
been left for a time before another deposit 
has been made. 


TemperatureiCracKs in Bulk Concrete. 


In large and bulky concrete works, such 
as in the case of dam and reservoir construc- 
tion, temperature cracks are often found to 
occur which cause the engineer in charge 
considerable apprehension. 

Although the Portland cement. used in 
concrete work is often stated to be the cause 
of any untoward incident in the con- 
crete construction, yet, in such cases as 
those now described, the trouble will invari- 
ably be found to arise from. the’ effects of 
thermal variations of dimensions, and this 
defect is substantially the same, whether 
the older class of heavy rubble masonry is 
employed in construction or the more 
modern cyclopean concrete. This crack- 
ing, often seen in heavy masonry or large 
area constructions, has already been the sub- 
ject of a considerable amount of investiga- 
tion by engineers, and in dealing with this 
matter in a paper published by the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers. Mr. Gowen 
describes the results of his observations on 
the cracks formed in the new Croton dam. 
near New York. In this work cracks in the 
bulk concrete were opened by the fall in 
temperature from summer to winter, while 
the construction of the upper part of the 
dam was in progress, and in another similar 
construction a dam at the Cross River, 
where the masonry of the uncompleted dam 
was exposed during one winter only, no sub- 
stantial cracking was noticed until the cold 
weather of the next winter produced separ- 
ation of the masonry at a number of points 
after the work was complete. 

In the case of the cracks formed in the 
new Croton dam, then more particularly 
enquired into, it appeared there were three 
principal cracks in the main body of the 
dam, and three others in the overflow. AII 
these cracks were in the top of the dam, 
where the masonry was thinner than in any 
other portion of the structure, and they 
opened with the falling temperature of the 
late autumn and winter, as would naturally 
be expected. The greater part of the main 
dam was built of heavy rubble, well and 
solidly laid so as to prevent seepage to the 
greatest possible extent. The widest crack 
was less than one-eighth of an inch. All of 
them extended through the mass of the dam 
at and near the top, but they ran out lower 
down. They were obviously: capable of let- 
ting some water through, but the surfaces of 
parting of the masonry were necessarily 
rough and irregular, so that small quanti- 
ties only could flow through. In the Cross 
river dam there was one interesting feature 
of construction not found in the Croton 
dam. A considerable number of twisted 
square and other deformed rods were laid 
in the masonry continuously from one end 
to the other for some distance down from the 
top of the structure for the purpose of reduc- 
ing as much as possible the temperature 
cracking. No published account of ‘the re- 
sults of this experience at Cross river has 
yet appeared, but it is understood that about 
the usual amount of cracking took place. At 
first’ sight cracks. like those described may 
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seem serious, but extended experience has 
shown that such is not the case. The openings 
are always narrow in the interior mass and so 
sinuous with rough surfaces as ‘to create 
much resistance in the flow of water through 
them. It is true that a well-defined, al- 
though very small, stream appeared at the 
down-stream face of the dam, but its dis- 
charge measured little in actual volume, 
even in the coldest weather, and, therefore, 
when widest. They were easily stopped, al- 
most entirely, in a number of ways, as by 
the use of mortar, lead, wool, or other 
means. When the cracks are filled with 
neat cement or cement mortar, the expan- 
sion of the next summer may crack or 
spawl off some masonry edges, and by thus 
filling the crack wherever they open, it will 
require but two or three seasons to secure an 
essentially continuous masonry mass, needing 
little or no subsequent attention. <A long 
wall or conduit may require longitudinal 
reinforcement to prevent temperature cracks, 
and consequent leakage. 


Cracks in Ornamental Floors. 


Mosaic tile and terrazzo chips for floors, 
if bedded and grouted with cement, often 
become disfigured from cracks which do not 
appear until months, and possibly years, after 
the work has been executed. Sometimes 
these cracks follow the line of the joists sup- 


porting the concrete, at other times they 
are of an irregular shape. In the former 
case they are probably due to a_ slight 


shrinkage in the concrete where the joists 
break the continuity; but this does not ac- 
count for those of irregular shape. The lat- 
ter may arise from unseasoned cement, or 
cement which has not been tested for sound- 
ness, both for bedding and grouting; the 
large amount, comparatively, used for grout- 
ing and bedding terrazzo chips, helps still 
further to develop cracks. 

In the case of mosaic paving the remedy 
appears to consist of laying it in small por- 
tions, leaving intervening spaces for a time 
before completing the work, or better still, 
forming with narrcw bands the pattern and 
the general portion of the work to be done. 
The fine floor of the new booking office 
at the Waverley Station, Edinburgh, is 
greatly disflgured with cracks of a variety 
of shapes, and which did not appear for a 
long time after the floor was finished. 

Surface Cracking. 

The finish of concrete surfaces with Port- 
land cement is often unsightly in the numer- 
ous. surface-cracks which develop in the 
work, and this is regularly attributed by the 
iguorant to the unsoundness of the cement 
which is employed. This is a defect com- 
monly seen in concrete work, and is known 
as ‘“‘crazing.”? These cracks (sometimes also 
called “hair” cracks) appear on cement work 
or artificial stone after weathering, but the 
very unsightly appearance presented is often 
the full extent of the deterioration. The 
fine hair cracks which are so often discern- 
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ible in artificial stone arise as a rule from 
the surface of the cement drying more 
tapidly than the bulky portion of the con- 
erete. The defect, which is not the fault 
of the cement, can be entirely avoided by 
adapting the treatment of the materials to 
the work in hand. That this “crazing” or 
fine cracking originates in the manipulation 
of the concrete is proved by the fact that the 
same defect occurs in work carried cut with 
the soundest and best made cements. These 
hair cracks appear to connect themselves 
wholly with a mortar too rich in cement. 

No cement should be used in the dressing 
of concrete work without being well mixed 
with sand or other very fine aggregate, for 
the superficial cracks are caused by the 
natural variation in volume of the neat 
cement face of the stonework being dis- 
proportionate to the concrete bulk. When 
facing or dressing, the surface work or 
veneer must be well rubbed down to the 
concrete base of the stone work. 

Hitherto practice has favoured a smooth 
surface for concrete, giving the uniform 
grey colour of the cement. In fact, many 
constructors have used as a surface finish 
an almost neat cement mixture, with the 
result that the surface produced was a dull 
grey, very difficult to secure uniformly, and 
hard to retain when once secured. 

This method has been demonstrated to be 
wrong, and it has been shown that the sur- 
face of concrete should show, not the ce- 
ment, but the aggregates. In this way only 
can a variety in surface finish be obtained. 
When the aggregates are made to consti- 
tute the surface an almost endless choice of 
surfaces is to be had, varying from a fine 
white sand finish, through all grades and 
shades of sandstone and quartz surfaces, to 
heavy and massive granite. The method is 
simple, and consists in using near the sur- 
face an aggregate of whatever finish is de- 
sired, and by removing the cement film 
from the concrete. When the moulds are re- 
moved this aggregate is brought out in relief, 
giving an artistic appearance. A very suc- 
cessful method for producing this finish con- 
sists in applying a solution to the concrete 
after it is hard and dry, which removes the 
cement, exposing the aggregate, and by care- 
ful washing a surface may be obtained that 
is practically everlasting, and one that can 
never show surface cracks, discolorations, 
or other imperfections inherent in a plain, 
untreated concrete surface. 


Trade and Craft. 


Fireplace Designs. 

We have received from Messrs. Gripper 
and Beatley, 122, Great Portland Street, W., 
a catalogue of commendable designs for 
grates, interiors, mantel registers, and 
ranges. The majority of grate designs are 
founded upon antique patterns, and are 
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ROBERT ADAMS’ “CROWN VICTOR” SPRING HINGE, 
with silent check action—showing its unequalled opening capacity. 


marked by reticence and. breadth in the 


design. 


Margewood Locks. 

We have received an illustrated catalogue 
describing the ‘‘Margewood”’ locks, in which 
the bolt and levers are combined instead of 
being separate working parts. The levers, 
instead of being pivoted to the lock plate and 
having only a single bearing, are pivoted in 
the bolt, in suchwise that they cannot get 
dislodged, and they form with it an insepar- 
able working union. The lever stump is not 
pivoted to the thin tail of the bolt, but is a 
rigid fixture, with a double bearing in the 
lock plate; the bolt and levers travelling to- 
gether as one piece over the lever stump. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the “Marge- 
wood” locks reverse the construction of lever 
locks, while retaining the advantages of the 
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TILL LOCK WITH CAP REMOVED. 


lever principle. The method of construction 
ensures that the bolt cannot be forced with- 
out shearing the lever stump from its double 
bearing. Overshooting or falling down of 
the bolt is impossible ; the levers cannot get 
out of position; the lever stump cannot be 
forced, broken off, work loose, or get out of 
position.. The difficulty of picking the lock 
is greatly increased, and its strength and 
durability seem to reach the utmost possible 
limit, the simplicity and equal balance of the 
parts rendering it almost impossible for any 
of them to get out of order. The ‘“‘Marge- 
wood” locks, though of the highest class of 
manufacture—they are of British invention, 
and are made in England—are sold at popu- 
lar prices, and are already in extensive use 
by the London County Council and other im- 
portant public bodies. They are made for 
tills, drawers, safes, boxes, desks, and cup- 
boards, as well as for doors—in fact, are 
adapted to all services; and they are also 
made in padlock form, The ‘“‘building locks” 
section of the catalogue (which can be had 
from Margewood Locks, Ltd., 11, Clerken- 
well Green, London, E.C.), shows various 
patterns and qualities of mortice and rim 
locks and latches ; and actual specimens that 
have been submitted for our examination 
bear out all that is claimed for them. These 
locks have won the highest honours at several 
exhibitions. 
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MONTHLY OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION. 


Death of Mr. G. H. Storrs. 


Profound sympathy is felt with our es- 
teemed chairman of the National Board of 
Conciliation, Mr. Jas. Storrs, of Stalybridge, 
in the tragical fate which has befallen his 
partner and brother, Mr. G. H. Storrs, who 
was the victim of a murderous attack in his 
own house, on the evening of Monday, Nov- 
ember rst, as fully reported in the daily 
press. The president of the Federation has 
written to Mr. Storrs, expressing the sym- 
pathy of himself and his Council in this de- 
plorable matter. 


Forthcoming Meetings. 


Meetings of Administrative and Journal 
Committee have been fixed for December 
14th. A preliminary notice has been issued 
requesting matters for the agenda to be sent 
by November 25th. 

The Executive Council and annual general 
meetings have been fixed for January 25th 
and 26th, 1910. Matters for the agenda of 
these meetings should reach the” National 
secretary ngt later than December gist next. 

National Board of Conciliation. 

Six months’ notices of proposed alterations 
of the rules of above Board have been re- 
ceived, and advices’ thereof sent to the 
various county Federations, 

The following are the 

Proposed Alterations of and Additions to 

the Rules. 
By the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners. ; 

New Rule (to amend Rule 19) :— 

(a) That any of the several Boards or 
branches of the trades affiliated shall have 
the power to suggest alterations and amend- 
ments to the rules, and the National Board 
shall alter the agreement in accordance with 
the majority of votes of the members of the 
various Boards. 

New Rule :— 

(b) That the representatives elected to sit 
on one of the Boards shall not be eligible to 
sit on either of the others, as a member or as 
a substitute. 

New Rule (to amend Rule 3) :— 

(c) That each trade shall be represented 
by four delegates on the several board in- 


/at an agreement on matters in 


stead of two from each society. Each trade 
paying an equal share of the expenses, in- 
stead of each society as at present. 


Amendment to Rule 4:— 

(d) Should the Local Conciliation Board 
be unable to arrive at a settlement of any 
case or matter in dispute within fourteen 
days from the receipt of notice from. either 
side, unless the time is extended by mutual 
consent, it shall be the duty of the aggrieved 
party to draw up the notice to the Centre 
Conciliation Board, which notice must be 
signed by both secretaries of the Local Con- 
ciliation Board prior to being sent to the 
Centre Conciliation Board, and a meeting of 
the said Centre Board must be held within 
ten days of .the receipt of such notice for the 
purpose of hearing the appeal from the Local 
Board. (Remainder of rule as-at present.) 


Amendment to Rule 16 :— 

(e) “Though in all ordinary cases the pro- 
cedure shall follow the rules above written, 
yet for the purpose of more quickly ‘arriving 
dispute, it 
shall be competent for any of the several 
Boards by mutual and unanimous consent 
of the two’parties, to call in an arbitrator, 
or arbitrators, with power to settle the dis- 
pute, and where this is done the decision of 
such arbitrator or arbitrators shall be final 
and binding. But when a case having pro- 
ceeded through a local and Centre Board on 
to the National, and they are unable to come 
to a decision, this body shall then apply to 
the Board of Trade to appoint an arbitrator, 


such arbitrator to be a permanent paid 
official of the aforesaid Board, and whose 
decision shall be final and binding. The 


costs, if any, to be borne in equal shares by 
the employers and operatives unless left to 
the discretion of the arbitrator in all cases. 
By the Associated Carpenters and Joiners? 
Society. 

Amendment to Rule 16 :— 

(f) Identical with proposal (e). 

Proposed New Rule :-— 

(g) That no individual be eligible to sit as 
a delegate on more than one section of the 
Conciliation Boards ; this to apply strictly 
to both sides, employers and operatives. 
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By the Operative Stone Masons’ Society. 

Amendment to Rule 4 :— 

(h) Should the Local Conciliation Board 
be unable to arrive at a settlement of any 
case or matter in dispute within fourteen 
days from the receipt of notice from either 
side, unless the time is extended by mutual 
consent, it shall be the duty of the aggrieved 
party to draw up the notice to the Central 
Conciliation Board, which notice must be 
signed prior to being’sent to the Central Con- 
cilation Board, and a meeting of the latter 
must be held within ten days of the receipt 
of such notice for the purpose’ of hearing the 
appeal from the Local Board. 

Proposed New Rule :— 

(i) That in accordance with Conciliation 
Board, Rule 1g, our society shall give due 
notice of alteration of rules, whereby a 
penalty clause, which shall be operative on 
both sides of the Board) shall be inserted for 
infringements, 

Byvthe Operative Bricklayers’ Society. 

Proposed New Rule :— 

(j). That no individual be eligible to sit as 


|a delegate On more than one section of the 


Concihation Boards. This to apply to both 
sides, employers and operatives. 

Amendment to Rule 16 :— 

(k) Identical with proposal (e), 

Building and Engineering Works Bill. 

This measure, which seeks powers which 
would enable the expected scaffolding regula- 
tions for the building trade to be issued, has 
been withdrawn for this session. . 

Conditions under which Tenders are 

: sent in. 

At the request of this Federation, a confer- 


/ence has been arranged for .December 13th 


next, with the R.I.B.A., to discuss the desir- 
ability of some regulation of the conditions 
under which tenders are sent in. 
The Comparative Statement of Wages 
and Hours of Labour 
for the Federated towns will be republished 
in the Official Journal for December 15th. 
Secretaries of Local Associations and Fed- 
erations are requested to forward particulars 
of any alterations which have occurred since 
last publication, to the undersigned, not later 
than December 7th.—A, G. WHITE, secretary. 
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The Northern Centre. 


Secretary: James Denver, Cromwell Buildings, 
Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 


The quarterly meeting of the Northern 
Centre Executive Council was held at the 
Hotel Metropole, King Street, Leeds, on 
October 18th, when Mr. Henry Matthews, 
J.P., Manchester, presided. 

A notice for amending Rule 4 of the Con- 
ciliation Board rules, sent up by the Birken- 
head Local Association, through the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Federation, was con- 
sidered. The Birkenhead Association desired 
that the rule should be amended so that in 
case a local board fails to come to any de- 
cision, the aggrieved party in any dispute 
shall be allowed to draw up the letter of ap- 


peal to the higher authority. The matter 
received considerable discussion, and ulti- 


mately the following resolution was adopted : 


“That this Council do not consider the 
amendment as suggested by the Birkenhead 


Association necessary, and cannot therefore 
recommend it to the National Board for 
adoption.” The secretary was instructed, 
however, to write pointing out that any notice 
of appeal should be as brief as possible, and 
that on no consideration should it contain 
statements of the case in dispute. 

The question as to whether it would be de- 
sirable to enter into negotiations with the 
Operatives’ societies for the recognition of 
the rates of wages and working conditions in 
existence at the present time for. a period of 
years was considered, but after some con- 
siderable discussion thereon, the matter was 
allowed to drop. 

The secretary was instructed to get into 
communication again with the three Federa- 
tions forming the centre, with a view to ar- 
ranging as far as possible for uniformity of 
rules.—JAMES DENVER, secretary. 


Northern Centre Concili?tion Board. 


A special meeting of the Northern Centre 
Conciliation Board was held at the Hotel 
Metropole, Leeds, on Monday, October 11th, 
when Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, Middles- 
brough, presided. 

The meeting having been called to hear an 
appeal from the Liverpool Local Board, wit- 
were admitted to state their case. 
The operative joiners were claiming extra 
pay at the rate of 6d. per day (provided under 
Rule 3 of their working rules) for alleged in- 
sulation work at a cold storage, from a mem- 
ber of the Liverpool Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. B. B. Moss, on behalf of the Liver- 
pool Master Builders’ Association, and with 
the consent of the operatives, appealed to the 
Board for a correct interpretation of the rule 
in dispute, which he contended would settle 
the case in point, and in addition would pre- 
vent friction arising thereunder in the future. 
This the Board were unable to do, although 
several votes were taken. 

The case in dispute was then considered, 
and the witnesses were recalled to give evi- 
dence. On behalf of the firm, and in reply 
to a question from the chair, Mr. B. B. Moss 
admitted that from July 23rd the firm’s work- 
men were working in a room where insulat- 
ing materials were being used, owing to the 
floor above having from that date been broken 
through, and consequently making practically 
two rooms into one. The witnesses again 
retired, and the Roard gave their decision as 
follows :—‘That the workmen employed by 
the firm and working in the same room where 
insulating materials were being used, be paid 
6d. per day extra as from July 23rd, until the 
completion of the new floor above.””—JAMES 
DENVER, employers’ secretary. ; 


nesses 


Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales’ 
Federation. 


The monthly meeting of the Administrative 
Committee of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales Federation was held at the 
Federation Board-room, Manchester, on Fri- 
day, October 8th, the president (Mir gave 
Cooke, jun.) in the chair. 


The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, the secretary gave his report thereon. 

Communications were read from local as- 
sociations regarding their subscriptions, and 
the secretary was instructed how to reply 
thereto. 

The secretary reported that owing to the 
very small attendance of local secretaries at 
the meeting called for September 29th, no 
discussions had taken place. It was decided 
that no further conferences should be sum- 
moned until there was a likelihood of more 
interest being shown in the proceedings. 

Consideration was given to a notice re- 
ceived from the Birkenhead Association to 
amend Rule 4 of the Conciliation scheme. 
This notice had been before the Executive 
Board at their quarterly meeting, and _ by 
them was referred to the secretaries’ confer- 
ence for consideration and report, but owing 
to the small attendance thereat nothing had 
been done in the matter. After some discus- 
sion it was decided that the proposed amend- 
ment be sent up to the Northern Centre 
Executive for their consideration, without 
comment. 

The meeting then proceeded to consider 
the question of ‘‘Delayed Payments for Con- 
tracts,’ referred by the Executive Board to 
this Committee, with instructions to draft 
proposals to submit to the various trade com- 
mittees and local associations. A lengthy 
discussion took place, and it was ultimately 
agreed to refer the matter to a small sub- 
committee to consider and report thereon. 

The secretary brought before the meeting 
correspondence which had taken place be- 
tween the secretaries of the Bury and Roch- 
dale Local Associations regarding the inter- 
trading rule, and he was instructed how to 
deal therewith. 

Mr. James Higson called attention to the 
Government schedule of prices for daywork, 
and stated that, as he understood, the list 
was at present undergoing revision ; and see- 
ing that the prices allowed were below cost 
price, hewas of opinion that strong represen- 
tations should be made bythe National Fed- 
eration to His Majesty’s Commissioner of 
Works to have the schedule so amended as 
to be fair to the employer. It was agreed to 
refer the matter to a sub-committee consist- 
ing of the chairman of each branch trade 
committee. 

The quarterly meeting of the Stonemasons’ 
Trade Committee was held at the Board- 
room, Manchester, on Thursday, October 
28th, Mr. William Deakin, Manchester, pre- 
siding over a good attendance of representa- 
tives from the federated towns. 

The chairman reported what was _ being 
done with regard to making suggestions to 
the revision of the Government price schedule 
for daywork, and a long discussion ensued. 

The question of the importation of worked 
stone into a higher paid district was also con- 
siderably discussed, but no formal resolution 
passed. 

It was agreed to hold the next quarterly 
meeting at Bolton. 

Other matters of branch trade interest 
were discussed, after which the members te- 
tired to the Victoria Hotel for tea, on the 


kind invitation of the Manchester Master 
Masons. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Manchester members 


for their hospitality.—JOHN TOMLISON, secre- 

tary. 

ALTFE:INCHAM, SALE, AND DISTRICT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Secretary: W. Moody. 

The annual general meeting of the Altrin- 
cham, Sale, and District Association was 
held at the secretary’s office on Wednes- 
day, October 20th, Mr. James Hamilton, the 
president, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the eleventh annual 
report, in which it is recorded that, ‘‘During 
the year efforts have been made to come to 
a settlement with the operative carpenters 
and joiners on the question of the working 
rules, but so far without success; the point 
at issue being the determination of this Asso- 
ciation to meet local operatives only, 
whereas the employees have expressed their 
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determination to negotiate only through their 
Manchester Executive. It is the committee’s 
intention to lay the facts before the Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and North Wales Fed- 
eration, and ask them to take the matter 
up. 

“One or two small complaints have 
been received from the operative brick- 
layers’ and plumbers’ societies, which, on 
being brought to the notice of the employers 
concerned, have been satisfactorily arranged, 
being principally matters concerning the em- 
ployment of apprentices, and in connection 
therewith the committee would again im- 
press upon the members generally the de- 
sirability of having their apprentices properly 
bound as soon as possible after their enter- 
ing their employment. 

“Owing to the serious illness of the trea- 
surer, the secretary presented the balance- 
sheet, which showed total receipts £77 19s. 
sd., and payments £78 7s. 9d. During the 
year the sum of £200 had been invested in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway stock, 
and the balance in the bank after paying the 
purchase money was £29 16s.” 

At the meeting at which the report was 
presented, the President referred to the very 
satisfactory state of the finances, and re- 
gretted the serious illness of the treasurer 
(Mr. Drinkwater), who had beén connected 
with the Association since its inception ; and, 
on the chairman’s proposition, it was re- 
solved that the secretary convey to him the 
deep sympathy of the members generally, and 
expressing a sincere wish for his speedy re- 
covery. 

The president was again unanimously re- 
appointed, and thanked the members for 
their confidence, and. trusted that the com- 
ing year would be a successful one, and 
that trade would improve. 

_A hearty vote of thanks to the president, 
vice-president, and committee for-their ser- 


vices during the past year concluded the 
business. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Baker. 


The monthly meeting of Barrow-in-Furness 
Association was held on October 26th, and 
was well attended. 

The case of one of the members v. the in- 
surance company with which the whole of 
the members were insured last year, was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to instruct the 
solicitor to arrange with the company. 

The Secretary. was instructed to write a 
prominent firm in the town calling attention 
to the association’s rule regarding the giving 
of quantities when asking for tenders amount- 
ing to over £30. 

It was resolved to requisition the railway 
company for better telephonic communica- 
tion in respect to the receipt of materials. 

Approval was given to the circular sub- 
mitted setting forth terms of advances to be 
given to apprentices for success at technical 
classes. 

Two new members were proposed to be 
balloted for at next meeting. 


BOLTON AND FARNWORTH ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. R. Vose, F.C.1.S. 


The quarterly meeting of members of Bol- 
ton and Farnworth Association was held on 
Monday evening, October 25th. Mr. T. E. 
Coope, vice-president, occupied the chair in 
the absence of the president (Mr. B. Talbot) 
through indisposition, and nearly fifty mem- 
bers were present. : 

The secretary presented the quarterly re- 
port of the Committee, which was approved. 

It was agreed to adopt the following new 
rule :—‘‘That members should not sign any 
contract which contains a clause to maintain 
the works which have been executed, for a 
period of over twelve months from comple- 
tion,” and further to adopt the following 
“Form of Estimate’? when tendering for 
work :—‘‘My (our) estimate for the execution 
of the several works required in is 
the sum of £ This estimate, 
however, shall not by acceptance constitute 
a contract, but is subject to the preparation 


and approval of a formal contract to be 
signed by you and myself.” 

Mr. Frank Woods, the representative of the 
association to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation, gave his report for the quarter, 
and a very interesting discussion took place 
on the subjects named therein. 

It was decided to refer the reprinting and 
revision of the rules to a committee. 

The secretary gave a report on the recent 
Conference of Secretaries held at Leeds, giv- 
ing an outline of the various points which 
had been given in the papers that were read, 
and the same was approved. 

A welcome was given to the Horwich con- 
tractors, who had expressed themselves will- 
ing to join the association, and who attended 
in fair numbers, the chairman expressing the 
hope that by the added strength to the local 
association, and, further, the benefits they 
would receive by using the machinery of the 
larger Association, the benefits derived would 
be mutual. Messrs. Slater, Makinson, and 
Ware, replied to the resolution, and expressed 
themselves as being ready to assist in every 
way they could to extend the working of the 
association. 

It was decided that the association should 
in future be known as the ‘“‘Bolton, Farn- 
worth, and Horwich Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association.” 

Other matters affecting the trade were dis- 
cussed. 


BURNLEY AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: G. Astwood. 

The annual meeting of Burnley and District 
Association was held in the Coffee Room of 
the Mechanics’ Institute on Tuesday, Oct. 
26th, Mr. Saml. Smith in the chair. 

The Federation reports were read and com- 
inented upon. 

The Secretary presented the balance-sheet 
for the year, which shows a balance in hand 
of £5 gs. 3d. The balance would have 
reached £11 had there not been some extra- 
ordinary expenses, which can hardly occur 
again, and a gain of £2 over the year pre- 
vious would then have been shown. 

The accounts having been passed, the cffi- 
cers for ensuing year were then elected. 

Mr. Robt. Smith proposed, and Mr. Durtia 
seconded: ‘‘That the out-of-pocket expenses 
of representatives attending the trade com- 
mittee meetings be paid by the association. 

The Secretary brought before the meeting 
the report of the Journal Committee in respect 
to the official organ, the “ Builders’ Journal.” 
The president (Mr. Smith) spoke in high 
terms of the matters dealt with by the jour- 
nal, and strongly advised all members to be- 
come subscribers. 

A note from the Bolton Association was 
read with respect to tenders for a certain 
building extension at Bolton.—Mr. Schofield 
proposed, and Mr. Wiseman seconded, ** That 
this association do all they can to support the 
Bolton Association.” 

Mr. Harrison asked for the opinion of the 
meeting in respect to the Joiners’ Association 
and the Builders’ Association, the tormer 
having framed rules of their own which clash 
with those of the builders. After some dis- 
cussion, Mr. Harrison proposed, and Mr. 
Dean seconded, ‘‘That a special general 
meeting be called on November 16th to con- 
sider the question of the future working of 
this association and the joiners. 
MANCHESTER, SALFORD, AND 

ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: John Tomlison. 


The monthly meeting of the Master Plas- 
terers’ and Painters’ Branch of Manchester, 
Salford, and District Association was held 
on Tuesday, October 12th, when Mr. James 
Cadman presided over a well-attended meet- 
ing. 

The committee reported on their interview 
with the plaster partition manufacturers with 
respect to the suggested working agreement 
for the fixing and finishing of partitions, and 
after some considerable discussion, and with 
one or two slight amendments to the draft 
agreement, the same was agreed to subject 
to confirmation by the manufacturers. 


DISTRICT 
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Mr. J. Higson raised the question of the 
Government price list for daywork done 
under His Majesty’s Commissioners for 
Works, and a lengthy discussion ensued, but 
no formal resolution was passed. 

The monthly meeting of the General Com- 
mittee was held at the Association Board- 
room, on October 21st, when the president 
(Mr. Samuel Gerrard) presided. 

The accounts as presented by the secretary 
were passed for payment. 

Five new members were elected into the 
association. 

The question of carrying out the resolution 
passed at the annual general meeting regard- 
ing the inter-trading rule was down for 
further discussion, but, in view of several 
matters at present pending, it was agreed to 
postpone the same until the next meeting. 

The question of municipal trading by the 
Manchester and Salford Corporations was 
again discussed, but, in the absence of any 
definite information, it was decided to drop 
the matter for the present. 

In accordance with instructions given at 
the last meeting, the secretary presented an 
estimate of the cost of supplying each mem- 
ber of the association with a copy of the 
Journal under the resolution passed by the 
National Federation some time ago. After 
consideration, it was resolved to author- 
ise the secretary to write again to the mem- 
bers urging them to become subscribers to 
the Journal. 

The Master Builders’ Committee met at 
the close of the above meeting to receive the 
report of the deputation appointed to inter- 
view the Architects’ Society regarding the 
questions of (1) Builders’ discount on P.C. 
sums in quantities ; (2) The period of main- 
tenance; and (3) Time limit for the settle- 
ment of contracts. The president stated that 
the Architects’ Committee had agreed to lay 
the matter before their members, and write 
informing the association of the decision. _ 

The Stonemasons’ Branch of the associa- 
tion held their usual monthly meeting on 


Thursday, October 28th, when matters of 
general trade interest were discussed. 
The branch afterwards entertained the 


Stonemasons’ Trade Committee of the Fed- 
eration, who were holding their quarterly 
meeting in Manchester, to tea at the Victoria 
Hotel. 


WIGAN AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: R. Hollows, Chartered Accountant. 


The monthly executive meeting of Wigan 
and Dis. Association was held at the Clarence 
Hotel, Wallgate, Wigan, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 1gth, when the president, Mr. Wm. 
Webster, presided over a good attendance of 
members. 

Several applicants for membership were 
admitted. 

Mr. Robert Hollows, chartered accountant, 
tendered his resignation as secretary, which 
was accepted with regret. 

The association has been for some time 
past endeavouring to get the members of the 
building trade in Hindley and district to 
join forces with them, two or three of them 
being members at present, while the great 
majority would not come in. Two meetings 
have been held at Hindley, at which new 
members have been enrolled, and it is prob- 
able that the majority of those still remaining 
outside will join in the near future. The 
trade in that district has been in a very bad 
state for some years past, and the lack of 
organisation on the part of the employers 
has hindered rather than assisted the matter. 

The association has given notice of altera- 
tions to present working rules with the 
operative plumbers, and with the operative 
painters, and has received notice from the 
operative joiners. 

The variations embodied in the notice to 
the operative painters’ society are as fol- 
lows :—Hours of labour: The starting time 
of work in the summer months to be at 7.30 
a.m. instead of 6 a.m., and the men are to 
be at the boundary at 12 noon on Saturday, 
instead of at the shop. Breakfast to be had 
before commencing work all the year round. 
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The following new rule has been added to 
the above rule: “Any employer having a 
shop beyond four miles radius from the 
Wigan Market Place, and taking a job in 
Wigan and district, shall comply with the 
rules of the Wigan employers. Should any 
employer require his men to travel by train 
or tramcar to a job within a four miles’ 
radius, the workman, on payment of the re- 
turn fare by the employer, shall travel by 
car or train, leaving the terminus or station 
at the first time immediately preceding the 
starting time of work. With respect to the 
railway train or car, this clause to apply 
only to those starting within twenty minutes 
preceding the starting time. With respect 
to meal hours and starting times for country 
jobs, a joint agreement between the em- 
ployers’ and employees’ societies may be made 
to fall in with the running of the trains.” 
Country work: This rule remains as it was, 
except that the radius within which an em- 
ployer has the option of paying wages on the 
job has been decreased from five miles to 
four miles. The following new rule has been 
added to the above rule: ‘“‘And should a 
Wigan employer have a job exceeding four 
miles from the Wigan Market Place, he shall 
be at liberty to start men on the job.” 

The variations embodied in the notice to 
the operative plumbers’ society are as fol- 
lows :—Working hours in summer months to 
be 49 hours per week, instead of 54% hours 
as at present, and for the winter months, 44 
hours per week instead of 47. The winter 
period has been extended from November 12th 
to February 6th, to the period from Novem- 
ber rst to March tst—an increase of five 
weeks. 

The following clauses have been inserted in 
the rules, viz. :—‘“‘Workmen, if requested by 
the employer, must start at the Wigan Mar- 
ket Place, and leave by the tramcar or train 
nearest the first starting time. Employers to 
have the option of engaging men on the job 
on similar conditions to those allowed to em- 
ployers from other towns.” The “country 
job” rule has been amplified by the stating 
of certain boundaries for the several districts, 
and the starting places have been fixed at 
these several places for outgoing workmen. 
On Saturday, incoming men shall be at the 
boundary by 12 noon, instead of at the shop, 
as formerly. 

The variations embodied in the notice re- 
ceived from the operative carpenters’ and 
joiners’ society are as follows :-—Wages to be 
tod. per hour instead of 9d. Overtime is to 
be paid at the rate of 1s. per hour for the 
first four hours, instead of rod. for the first 
five hours, as at present ; and afterwards at 
double time (1s. 8d. per hour), instead of 1s. 
per hour as at present, until the next starting 
tame, and including Saturday after 12 noon. 
The five hours ‘‘overtime’”’ are now computed 
after working a full working week, but the 
notice has eliminated the words to that 
effect. During August Bank Holiday (build- 
ing trades holiday), the rate of pay is to be 
Is. per hour, instead of 10d. as at present. 
The payment of wages to commence at 12 
noon on Saturdays, instead of “not later than 
12.15 p-m.,”’ or, in the case of men leaving or 
being discharged from the employ, at the 
termination cf the legal notice. Starting 
time: The clause whereby on a job, within a 
% miles radius, “the workmen must, on 
payment of the return fare by the employer, 
travel by the car or train leaving the ter- 
minus or station at the first time immediately 
preceding the starting time of work,” has been 
altered to the starting times stated in Rules 1 
and 2. . Outside jobs: The following addition 
has been made to the present rule:—“All 
workmen on outside jobs to cease work in 
time to be at the shop at 12 noon on Satur- 
days, even though wages are paid on the job, 
and in such case wages must be paid either 
before or immediately after the men cease 
work.’? Country jobs: Employers are to be 
allowed to start men on the job when such 
job exceeds three and a half miles from the 
shop, and not the Wigan Market Place as at 
present. ; 

_ The concessions allowed to the employers 
in the piecework and prepared woodwork rule 


last year have been deleted, and the limita- 
tion of apprentices, which only came into 
operation for the first time on May ist this 
year, and which now stands at 1 apprentice 
to 2 workmen, has been increased to 1 appren- 
tice to 3 workmen. The arbitration rule has 
also been amended in the notice. 

The annual meeting is to be held on Thurs- 
day, Noyember 18th, when the appointment 
of officers for the ensuing year will be made. 


Yorkshire Federation. 


BRADFORD ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Davidson, 

The monthly meeting of the Bradford As- 
sociation was held on October 26th, Mr. T. 
E. Taylor, president, in the chair. 

The treasurer presented statement of sub- 
scriptions received, and an account was pre- 
sented for payment and duly approved. 

In view of the present condition of trade, 
it was deemed inexpedient to give any notice 
to the operatives for alteration of working 
rules. The chairman gave a very interest- 
ing account of the recent meeting of the 
Yorkshire Federation, and the discussion en- 
suing thereon was of considerable interest 
and profit. 

A committee was appointed to meet the 
master plasterers with respect to the appoint- 
ment of the employers’ representatives on the 
joint committee provided for in the revised 
agreement with the plasterers. 

The sub-contract form as submitted by Mr. 
Hope for the consideration of the York- 
shire Federation was considered clause by 
clause, and a resolution was unanimously 
passed approving of the form as now sub- 
mitted. 

LEEDS ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Davidson. 

A general meeting was held on October 
12th. Mr. O. Mawson, vice-president, occu- 
pied the chair, and was supported by several 
members. The secretary was instructed to 
approach the secretary of the Master Plas- 
terers’ Association with respect to the ap- 
portionment of employers’ representatives on 
the joint committee provided under the re- 
vised plasterers’ agreement. 

The Operative Bricklayers’ Society had 
called the attention of the association to 
works on which a member was alleged to 
be permitting masons to execute work usually 
done by bricklayers. The member in ques- 
tion had written to say that the matter was 
only a trivial one, but now that his atten- 
tion had been called to it, he would see 
that it was duly remedied. 

The treasurer’s report was presented, and 
several accounts were considered and ordered 
for payment. The minutes of the Yorkshire 
Federation were considered, and the matters 
of interest arising thereon were thoroughly 
discussed. 

Officers were nominated for the following 
year, and the date of the annual meeting was 
fixed for November 16th, 

A meeting of the General Committee was 
held on October 20th, when it was decided, 
after careful consideration, to give the 
masons, bricklayers, and labourers notice for 
alteration of winter working hours, with a 
view to work being commenced after break- 
fast, and thus avoid an early break after 
commencement of work. It was also de- 
cided to give notice for an addition to the 
rules to provide that the party receiving 
notice shall be at liberty within fourteen 
days of receiving such notice to send in a 
counter-notice. Both these alterations had 
been informally discussed with the operatives 
at the annual meeting of the local Concilia- 
tion Board, and from the conversation which 
ensued the members gained an impression 
that the alterations would meet with the 
acceptance and approval of the operatives’ 
societies. 

During the municipal election campaign, 
several references have been made to the 
Works Department of the Leeds Corporation, 
and the secretary was instructed to wxite a 
letter to the local Press, stating the satisfac- 
tion of the members at the increased volume 
of work which had been let by contract dur- 


ing the past year, and expressing the hope 
that this procedure will be still further ex- 
tended. 
YORK ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: J. Hague, Solicitor. 

An executive meeting of the York Associa- 
tion was held at the Old George Hotel, Pave- 
ment, on Thursday, October 28th. The Lord 
Mayor of York (Alderman J. Birch) presided 
over a good attendance. 

The chairman mentioned the decease . of 
Mr. J. Hobson, who had been a valuable 
member of various committees. A resolu- 
tion of sympathy with the widow and family 
was carried, and the secretary was asked to 
send a suitable letter of sympathy to the 
relatives. 

The question of inviting the Federation to 
hold their next meeting in York was men- 
tioned. The president said he would be glad 
to place the city council chamber at the 
Federation’s disposal, and, on behalf of the 
Lady Mayoress and himself, to invite the 
delegates. to take tea with him at the Man- 
sion House afterwards. It was afterwards 
found impossible to invite the Federation 
next month, and, the December meeting al- 
ways being held in Leeds, the secretary was 
instructed to write to the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion secretary inviting the Federation to hold 
a meeting in York on a suitable date early in 
the new year. 

The sub-contract form, as re-drawn, was 
carefully considered in detail and approved. 
It was suggested that if a hard-and-fast 
agreement were to become general, a clause 
might be inserted giving a sub-contractor the 
right to be present with the surveyor on com- 
pletion, and measure up his sub-contract 
work. It was suggested that the matter 
might be raised at the next Federation meet- 
ing by our delegates. 

The secretary reported 
branch of master plasterers was now in 
existence, and the masters’ section of this 
committee would therefore be appointed 
solely by the local builders’ association. Mr. 
Biscomb proposed, Councillor Mansfield 
seconded, and it was unanimously resolved 
that the secretary should write to the secretary 
of the Operative Plasterers’ Society that this 
association considers four representatives on 
each side a suitable number, and that if they 
agree to this number the joint committee be 
so constituted, with Messrs. J. R. Cram, T. 
Morris, G. Rawling, and G. Young as the 
masters’ section. 

With respect to Federation subscriptions 
and the National Reserve, correspondence on 
this subject received since last meeting from 
the Yorkshire Federation was read, and it 
was reported that the current subscription 
had been already forwarded; but with re- 
gard to the National Reserve it was resolved 
that we forward a further subscription before 
next meeting. Mr. J. W. Biscomb moved 
that the matter be put on the agenda for 
next meeting with a view to arrangements 
being made for a further collection for the 
Reserve Fund, which it was important should 
be well supported. The motion was carried 
unanimously, ; 

The draft model of a fair wages clause in 
contracts, as approved by the National Ad- 
ministrative Committee, was read and dis- 
cussed, and unanimously approved. 

It was resolved that (in order that the 
representatives to the Federation for 1910 
should be appointed in time to report for the 
Federation’s December meeting) our next 
executive be held on November 30th next, at 
which nominations should be made; the 
representatives to be elected at the annual 
meeting, to be held the week following, viz., 
December 7th. 

The secretary made his report with respect 
to advertisements on the local calendar, and 
Mr. W. Biscomb proposed, Mr. J. W. Bis- 
comb seconded, and it was carried unani- 
mously, that the secretary be empowered 
to make all arrangements for the letting of 
spaces for next year. 

The question of papers or social meetings 
was ordered to be put on the agenda for 
further consideration next month. 


that no local 
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Northern Counties Federation. 

SOUTH SHIELDS ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. G. Robertson. 

The annual meeting of the South Shields 
Association was held in the Victoria Hall on 
‘Tuesday, October 26th, Councillor J. T. Arm- 
strong presiding over a representative attend- 
ance. 

Mr. A. Ross (hon. treasurer) presented his 
annual balance sheet, from which it was 
shown that the branch, despite heavy calls, 
is in a strong financial position. After it 
had been moved and seconded, his report was 
adopted with acclamation. 

The Secretary's report was mainly a review 
of the year’s proceedings. It recounted the 
difficulties with the water company, with re- 
spect to their new by-laws, and the threat- 
ended conversion of the dry-earth closets into 
water-closets. It also touched upon the 
value of the inter-trading rule as already 
proved in the branch, the report urging that 
the rule should be put in force, and not al- 
lowed to remain as a mere recommendation. 
The question of unfair conditions of contract 
was referred to, and the: value of the tele- 
phone card was emphasised. A passing refer- 
ence was made to the stamp duty. A strong 
plea was made for all members to become 
subscribers to the ‘Builders’ Journal,” special 
emphasis being laid on its value to the Feder- 
ation. 

The membership had increased, and al- 
though the building trade had been in a very 
depressed state during the twelve months, 
the branch was in a very strong and flourish- 
ing condition. 

After discussion, it was agreed, in view of 
the events that would take place during the 
next year in the town, that it was undesirable 
to make any change in the officers for the en- 
suing year, and they were accordingly re- 
elected :—Councillor J. T. Armstrong, Presi- 
dent; T. Anderson, sen., vice-president; W. 
\V. Jary, junr., vice-president ; and A. Ross, 
honorary treasurer. 

The Chairman, on behalf of the other 
officials and himself, returned thanks for the 
honour of re-election, and pleaded strongly 
with all the members to take a more active 
interest in all the affairs of the branch, asking 
for a regular and loyal attendance at all 
meetings, without which it was impossible to 
carry on the work of the branch as it ought 
to be conducted. 

On the motion of Councillor W. J. Robert- 
son, seconded by Mr. J. J. May, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to all the officers for 
their valuable services during the past year. 

Representatives were then elected to both 
the Northern Counties and Blyth and Tyne 
federations. ; 

A long discussion, initiated by the secre- 
tary, ensued, re the best method to get all 
members to subscribe to the ‘Builders’ Jour- 
nal.” It was agreed, by the adoption of an 
amendment to a motion, that every member 
be circularised that he can now get a copy 
of the ‘Builders’ Journal” at 5s. per annum, 
the remainder of the subscription coming out 
of the branch funds. 

{t was resolved to hold the annual whist 
drive and dance in December, and the former 
committee were re-appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. Another effort is to 
be made to induce the four or five builders 
who are not members, to become members. 

A recommendation was made from the 
meeting to the Tyne and Blyth Federation to 
put the inter-trading rule into active opera- 
tion. It was believed that it would be better 
done by the Federation than by~the branch 
acting alone. 

Two new members were elected. 

An effort is to be made to secure a per- 
manent meeting place for the Association. 


—————— 


The Newport Association have fixed the 
date of their annual dinner for December 14 
next at the King’s Head Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 
Tickets may be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. 
Richard Richards, ‘*‘ Mount Eveswell,” New- 
port. 


Midland | Centre. 


COVENTRY AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: W. Ivens. 


It having come to the knowledge of Coven- 
try and District Association that the City 
Council bad decided to hold monthly meetings 
instead of fortnightly, and it being inferred 
that consequently building plans would only 
be considered monthly, the following letter 
was sent, with the result that a Plans Sub- 
Committee is to be appointed to meet fort- 
nightly, and to notify builders when their 
plans have been approved or otherwise. 

The letter, which is signed by Mr. Charles 
Garlick, president, and by the hon. secretary, 
is as follows :—- 

“We understand it is proposed in future 
that plans for buildings, etc., will only be 
approved once a month. May we be allowed 
to point out to you that this will cause great 
inconvenience and loss, not only to contrac- 
tors, but to anyone erecting new buildings, 
especially workshops or factories. It is often 
found, in dealing with old buildings, that 
first plans for various reasons cannot be car- 
ried out, and amended plans have to be sub- 
mitted after the work has been commenced ; 
and to be compelled to wait a month for ap- 
proval would be a great inconvenience. It 
sometimes occurs, in dealing with property 
in the older parts of the city, that nothing is 
known with certainty of the position oi 
drains. Plans are prepared, and work begun, 
only to find that the main drain is somewhere 
else, and in consequence amended plans have 
to be approved. To wait a month in such 
cases would be impossible. We respectfuily 
beg that plans will be inspected for approval 
at not longer intervals than once a fortnight.” 


NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: A. L. Airs. 

The annual dinner of the Northampton 
Master Builder’s Association was held at the 
Peacock Hotel, and was a very successful 
gathering. The president (Mr. R. W. Harris) 
was in the chair, and among the guests were 
the Mayor (Councillor J. Brown), and Coun- 
cillor H. Martin, J.P. 

After the loyal toast, given by the chair- 
man, Mr. A. Smith submitted ‘“‘The Mayor, 
Magistrates, and Corporation.” 

The Mayor, in responding, remarked that 
the town was one of the healthiest, and he 
thought one of the best conducted, and they 
wished to attract people to reside in the 
town who had made money, and he hoped 
the building trade would have a busier time 
than for years past. 

Councillor H. Martin, J.P., also replied. 

Mr. Henry Green, submitting “The Archi- 
tects,’ suggested that architects should only 
ask for bills of quantities from successful 
competitors, and should seal the quantities 
up till settlement, and not let them lie about 
in their offices for everyone to see. 

Mr. J. A. Piccaver said he always made a 
practice of sealing tenders until one was 
accepted, and thought that was the general 
practice. 

Mr. John Brown, jun., said the architects 
had to face a difficult problem. The client 
wanted a £2,000 job done for £1,000, and the 
builder wanted £3,000 for it, and the archi- 


tects had to make boths ends meet. The 
architect had no use for the quantities. He 
also. disliked the idea of deposits from 


builders for quantities. Mr. Frank Allen 
thought the builders’ associations were strong 
enough to over-ride the architects if they 
tried on the quantities point. 

Mr. S. S. Redwood, of Luton, proposed 
“Success to the Builders’ Association.” The 
success of the building trade depended on the 
success of the other trades, and he hoped and 
believed trade was getting better.—The Presi- 
dent replied. 

Mr. W. Heap welcomed “The Visitors,” 
and Mr. J. F. Stops, Mr. J. Molde, and Mr. 
H. Hall, made acknowledgment. 

Mr. J. J. Martin gave ‘‘The President,” and 
eulogised Mr. Harris’s services to the asso- 
ciation, and the Chairman replied. He ap- 
pealed to the younger men to attend the 
meetings, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 
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ie OWEL L’ The Leading Blind 
Manufacturers. 


100, ALBION ST., LEEDS. 


Inside and Outside Blinds, p L] A |) S 


Also Casement Curtains. 
’Phone 2070. 


THE ASTON JUNCTION 0. 


Aston Road, BIRMINGHAM, 


BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 


‘AND 
SLATING CONTRACTORS 


CEMENTS, PLASTER, LATHS, LIME, 

QUARRIES, TILES, CHIMNEY POTS, 

SANITARY GOODS, FIRE BRICKS, and 
BLUE BRICKS of every description. 


TELECRAMS—‘*‘ CONCRETE, BIRMINCHAM.” 
TELEPHONE NO.—1436, CENTRAL. 


RUDDERS & PAYNES, 


LIMITED, 
TIMBER AND SLATE MERCHANTS, 
SLATING, TILING AND 
FENCING CONTRACTORS. 


SAWMILLS. 


Every requisite for the Building Trade. 
CHESTER ST. and HUBERT ST., 


aston RO. BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams :—Sawmills, Birmingham. 
Telephones :— 2529, 807, & 4333 Central. 


HOLLIS BROTHERS 


Timber Importers. 


HULL. LEICESTER. 


Jameson Chambers. Queen Street. 


Wood Block Flooring. 


Hwee. Hardwocd, 
Floorings, 
Oak, Maple, etc. 


Large Stocks of Joinery Wood 
held under cover, 


Wloulding 3, etc., 


to design. 


Telephone: No. 82 CENTRAL (2 Lines), 
Telegrams: “ELF, BIRMINGHAM,” 


SUTTON & ASH, 


41, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, 
ANGLES, TEES, 
RIVETTED GIRDERS, 
LIGHT ROOFS, &c. 
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Mr. Harris referred to Mr. Amphlet’s visit 
when he attended Northampton to enlighten 
the association on the use and working of a 
local conciliation board. 

Mr. John Bird gave ‘‘The Vice-president,”’ 
and Mr. A. M. Dunham acknowledged. 

The other toasts were ‘“‘The Secretary,” 
proposed by Mr. Archer, and acknowledged 
by Mr. A. L. Airs, who referred to architects 
opening quantities of unsuccessful competi- 
tors. He said that a circular on the subject 
would be sent to all the local architects. 

Following is the copy of a letter received 
from one of our members and addressed to 
the president of our association:— =| 

The Chairman, Builders’ Association, 

“Dear Sir,—I am sorry I cannot attend 
the meeting to-night, as I wished to report 
personally a case respecting the exemption 
clauses for vehicles used for business pur- 
poses. 

‘astssaturday,, one or” ny: vans W 
stopped coming into town, when bringing 
men from a country job. The van was ex- 
amined and comment made that there were 
no goods in the van. On Monday I received 
a visit from the police, who asked me a num- 
ber of questions and _ told me that they 
caught our man bringing the van into North- 
ampton with a load of men, which was con- 
trary to the law relating to the licensing of 
vehicles. Naturally I was astonished, as we 
are constantly sending men to jobs and bring- 
ing them away. I am told I am liable to a 
fine, and that the exemption clauses only 
relate to vehicles that are delivering goods. 
I think this will be news to all of you, as 
this does not affect me alone, but everyone 
connected with the building and decorating 
trade, and also other trades. If this is the 
interpretation of the law, and it were neces- 
sary in our case to send men out with the 
goods to fit up, say, 10 or 15 miles in the 
country, and, having delivered these goods, 
we may not in an unlicensed vehicle bring 
the men back again! 

“T asked the police why they take me as an 
isolated case, when they might find so many 
others, and I understood that they caught 
one or two others, and doubtless would catch 
others later on. Naturally I resent this term 
caught very much, and I think you will, too. 
It does not speak much for the police force 
if this Act, which has certainly been in exist- 
ence 20 years, has not produced more cases 
of this kind. 

“In mentioning the case to the society, I 
am quite sure you will give it careful con- 
sideration. 

“T have not received my summons yet, but 
will notify your chairman as soon as it 
arrives.” 


Was 


Scotland. 


EDINBURGH, LEITH, AND DISTRICT BUILDING 
TRADES ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary : James Cameron, Solicitor. 

The mecnthly meeting of the executive of 
Edinburgh, Leith, and District Association 
was held in the Building Trades Exchange, 
61, Lothian Road, Edinburgh, on Thursday 
afternoon, October 28th. The minutes of the 
previous meeting having been adopted, the 
secretary proposed Mr. John Hay, builder, 
and Messrs. Forbes and Co., roofing contrac- 
tors, for membership, and they were duly 
admitted. 

The report on the state of trade showed it 
to be about the same as last month, and if 
anything, worse than last year at this time. 

Some discussion took place as to a reduc- 
tion in wages in the several branches of 
trade, and the secretary submitted reports he 
had received from Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, Inverness, Paisley, Oban, and Dumfries 
as to the rates of wages and probability of a 
reduction in these towns. It was agreed to 
postpone further consideration until the 
Executive meeting in December. 

Messrs. J. M. Scott, and J. D. Burn were 
appointed as delegates to the National Regis- 
tration of Plumbers. 

A design for a crest for the Scottish Build- 
ing Trades Federation was submitted and 
approved. 


The secretary communicated several points 
of interest arising out of the National secre- 
tary’s report to September 3oth, particularly 
with regard to the arbitration clause in con- 
ditions of contract, and the recent legal de- 


cisions arising thereunder. He also _ re- 
ported on the international facilities for 
students. 


The annual dinner was fixed for Tuesday 
evening, December 7th, to be held in the 
Royal British Hotel. 

The secretary referred to the policy of the 
Leith School Board in connection with the 
two schools now being erected for that body. 
It appears that some time ago they decided 
to have these schools built on the Doeker 
principle, and sent the order direct to Ger- 
many, without asking local (or even British) 
builders to tender for the work. As the 
whole question is one which affects the Edin- 
burgh and Leith building trade in general, 
and those members of the trade who are rate- 
payers in the Burgh of Leith in particular, 
a joint meeting of the Building Trades’ As- 
sociation and Building Trades Exchange was 
arranged, in order to consider the whole mat- 
ter, and to take such steps as might to 
deemed proper and expedient. 


Late Reports. 


MIDDLESBROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: Walter Rigby. 

The monthly general meeting of the Mid- 
dlesbrough Association was held in the Cor- 
poration Hotel on Wednesday, November 3. 
The president took the chair, presiding over 
a fair attendance of members 

A letter was read from Mr. W. H. Hope, in 
reference to the publication of a Northern 
Counties’ Federation year book. The letter 
explained ‘‘that the book would contain 
among other items of interest to the building 
trades, the lists of officers and members, also 
the rules of the local Associations in the 
Northern Counties.”—The proposal met with 
hearty approval, and it was decided to pur- 
chase a copy for each member of this Asso- 
ciation. 

It was decided to hold the annual meeting 
on Wednesday, December rsth. Following 
the meeting a “smoker” is to be held, at 
which a presentation to Mr. C. Griffiths will 
be made. Mr. Griffiths has rendered valuable 
services to this Association. For several 
years he held the secretaryship, and on re- 
signing that office took up the duties of 
treasurer, which position he held till May 
this yea 

It is with very great regret that we record 
the death of Mr. Henry Allison, senior part- 
ner in the firm of Messrs. Allison Bros., 
builders “and contractors, Middlesbrough. 
Messrs. Allison Bros. have been in business 
in Middlesbrough for just over forty years, and 
were among those who about 12 years ago 
founded this Association. The firm has al- 
ways been at the service of the Association 
in the promotion of builders’ interests. The 
junior partner, Mr. T. Wilkinson, has seen 
much Federation service, and is president of 
the Northern Centre Conciliation Board. 
The funeral of Mr. Allison took place on 
Monday, November 8th. Mr. J. Davison 
(president), Mr. W. H. Hope (secretary), Nor- 
thern Counties’ Federation, were present; 
also Mr. T. Brown, Mr. W. Johnson, Mr. 
Alcock, Mr. W. C. Creasor, of Stockton, Mr. 
W. Masters, president Middlesbrough Asso- 
ciation, and many Middlesbrough builders. 


NEWPORT (MON.) ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: R. Richards. 


His Worship the Mayor, Councillor Wm. 
Blackburn (ex-president of the Association, 
and a member of the National Council, and 
past president South Wales Building Trades’ 
Iederation), invited his colleagues of the 
above Association to take part in the Mayoral 
procession and Divine service on Sunday, 
November 14th, at St. John’s Churcn, 
Maindee, Newport, the Association being 
given a place in the official programme of 
the precession. 
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This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features The Practical 
Kxemplar of Architecture,’’ with Views and Measured 

Drawings. 
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Tenders. 


Addressed posteards, om which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free on application 
te the Manager, Buicpers’ Journa, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information frem accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results ef Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name ef the 
Architect er Surveyer for the work. 


Bodmin.—For erection of proposed new East 
Cornwall Hospital, Bodmin, in Rhind Street, Bod- 
min. Mr. Morley B. Collins, Architect, Clinton 
Road, Redruth. 


Trehane and Son, Liskeard i330 
CG. J. itam Ee aie ea, 735 
R. Grose aie ae AA =. 2,700 
Lapthorne and Co., Plymouth 2,598 
Brown and Son ane ai : 2,545 
W. E. Hodge, Redruth 2,475 
Stanbury, Devonport ea 35449 
Brown Bros., Wadebridge 2,443 
M. E. Bennett* eee Av 2 2,225 
Rest of Bodmin. 
*Accepted. 


Bristol.—Accepted for erection of house at Ald- 
mondsbury, for Mr. Robert Todd. Mr. W. H. Wat- 


kins, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 315, Clare Street, 
Bristol :— 

P. G. Hawkins, Thornbury, £782. 
Bristol—Accepted for erection of new house, 
Downs Park West, for Mr. T. L. Pearson. Mr. 
W. H. Watkins, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 15, Clare 
Street, Bristol :— 

T. Lovell and Sons, Bristol, £1,650. 
Bristol.—For alterations and extensions to pre- 
mises at Queen’s Road, Clifton, for Messrs. J. 


Cordeux and Sons. Mr. W. H. Watkins, A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, 15, Clare Street, Bristol. 


Builder Work. 
Cowlin and Sons re ... £4,903 
Ridd and Sons 4,690 
Lovell and Sons dos 4,498 
Stephens, Bastow and Co. 4,178 
Hayes and Sons 2 4,025 
New Shopfront. 
Haskins and Bros. 35038 
Ridd and Sons 2,906 
Sage and Co. bad 2,600 
Fittings, etc. 
Parnell and Sons, Ltd. ne «. 61,767 


November 17, 1969. 


Bristol.—For erection of mew motor garage at 
Westbury-on-l'rym, tor the Bristol ‘Lramways and 
Carriage Co., Ltd. Mr. W. H, Watkins, A.R.1.B.A., 
Architect, 15, Clare Street, Bristol. 


Stephens, Bastow and Co., Ltd. ... £1,678 
Ridd and Sons ws ne: ve 1,047 
Hayes and Sons 1,542 
‘Il’. Lovell and Sons 1,507 
Wilkins and Sons 1,469 
Cowlin and Sons 1,450 


All “of  Briskola) 


Derby.—Accepted for the necessary alterations 
for the conversion of the Hastings Street School 
into a higher standard school, for the Education 
Committee :— 

J. H. Fryer, Derby, £640. 


_ Drayton, near Portsmouth.—Accepted for dvwel- 
ling house, Drayton, near Portsmouth :— 
H. Munday, Havant, £486, 


East Ham —For erection of the super-structure 
of school buildings to accommodate 857 children, 
at Storey Street, North Woolwich, for the Kast 


Ham ‘Education Committee :— 
Ff. J. Coxhead, Bulwer Road, Leytonstone, 
49,882. 


East Kirkby (Notis).—For pair of cottages, Wel- 
beck Street, Hast Kirkby, for the Kirkby-in-Ashneld 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. W. H. 
Woods, Architect, High Street, Long Eaton, near 
Nottingham. 


Coleman and Blackburn 1 BAGO OO 
T. Stowe vs be, Es asel, C4QOSTONLO 
Bains aoe Ae ot 5a «as 440) (10. 0 
J. ‘C. Green i os 205) WADE PO? 0 
A. G. Limb aes es sts £4tO 10. Lo 
(Hibbert oes we ee sae) 4055.0) = Gi 
Tate and Son Bee ois rate 3 O4 110,270 
A. W. Hoole,* Kirkby-in-Ashfield 389 10 o 
Sewell (withdrawn) 40" 367e0% 0 


*Accepted 


Glyncorrwg (Port Talbot).—For building abut- 
ment, retaining and parapet walls, for a steel 
bridge at Glyncorrwg, for the Urban District Coun- 
cil. an W. P. Jones, Engineer and Surveyor. 


PG. iomith A a HbA 38 
G. Thompson and Co. 1,076 
T. Walker Be ive bs one ae 881 
D. Lloyd oe See sas as = 703 
A. Scott Sas oa so ne a: 695 
Barnes, Chaplin and Co. Se be 681 
Collins and Co.,* Barry ay se 581 
Engineer’s estimate, 4653. 
*Accepted. 


(Tenders certinued on page viii) 
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THE PATENT RAPID SCAFFOLD TIE CO., LTD., 
124, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone 6030 Westminster 


TIE. 
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any pressure, 
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class of Range. 
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JAMES CHEW & Co., 


Brookhouse Brass and Copper Works 


BLACKBURN, _ = 


make an absolutely watertight joint. 


Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and 
They also retard the corrosive 


action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE 
LEADING RAL WAYS AND MANY OR THE LARGEST MANUFAC= 
— TURING CONCERNS IN ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — 


“LIMPET” nmrBOLTS @ WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


** There is No doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used.”—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


PRICE’S PATENT 


Iron 
together. 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing for 
joining Corrugated 
Sheeting 


= 
4 SS 
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WILLIAM JACKS & CO,” oust 


Agents for Scotland ; Frank G. Price & Co. 53, Waterloo St., Glasgow, 
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£5 5 0 
Less Trade Discount. 


| CLARK, HUNT&Co., 
| SHOREDITCH, : 
LONDON. 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) 


Grimsby.—For erection of a new Council school 
in Strand Street, Grimsby, for the Education Au- 
thority. Mr. Herbert Gc: Scaping, Architect, Court- 
Chambers, Grimsby. 


J. H. Thompson and Sons, Ltd., Vie- 

toria Street at Ge .£13,422 
H. MW. Parker and Co., Victoria 

Street oF “s 12,175 
Lele Marrows, “Garden Street 11,960 
F. T. Salmon and Co., Cudw orth, 

near Barnsley as 11,660 
Hewins and Goodhand, Eleanor 

Street sae ae moe 11,480 
W. Kirton* see ue Fi 11,200 

Rest of Grimsby. 
*Accepted. 


Kingswood (Bristol).—For extension to boot and 
shoe factory at Kingswood, for Messrs. E. W. 


Pratt and Co. Mr. W. H. Watkins, A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, 15, Clare Street, Bristol. 
Ridd and Sons 


cae 349 0 Oo 
. 3220 (O's 0 
1,210 O10 
1,279 oO. 0 
1,179 oO °o 


‘Clarke and Sons 
Edwards Bros. 

Lovell and Sons 
Cowlin and Sons 


Adams and Jefferies 1,170 0 0 
Marsh and Stone i. be 1s TSO. 40560 
All of Bristol. 

Linthorpe (Middlesbrough).—Recommended for 


acceptance for erection of the Kirby Secondary 


School at ‘Linthorpe, for the Middlesbrough Educa- 
tion Committee :— 

W. A. King and Sons, Ltd., North Ormesby, 
47,309 os. 7d. 

London, E.—For erection of the proposed new 
fire station in /Parnell Road, Bow. in substitution 
for the fire station in Globe Road, Bow, for the 
London County Council. 

G. Munday and Son, 9, eee Lane, 
Eastcheap, E.C. eis Cee 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd... Crown ‘Works, 
South Lombeth, S.F. : 10,416 
Ieeshié: and Co.,  Itd.; Kensington 
Square, W. + a ae es 10,3190 
C. Wall, Ltd., 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, 
E.C. ee By Ser e .. 10,300 
F. -and H. F. Higgs, Station Works, 
Hinton Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 10,290 
Kirk and Rondall, Warren Lane 
Works, Woolwich, S.E. : ... 10,200 
Ho'lewav’ Bros. (London y. Ltd:; 
Belvedere Poad, S.F. i ... 10,070 
J. ‘Carmichael, 3221, Trinity ‘Road, 
Wandeworth, S.W. 10,407 

W. Smith and Son, H arleyford. Re oad, 

SE: eee . 10,000 
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Consraucriona ENciers. 
St DUNSTANS HILL 


‘© Modernia 


No glassy surface. 


The ‘ Modernia 


and Co. 
S.W. 
credent ir 


Ltd., Wands- 


” Works, 


W. Johnson 
worth Common, 
Perry and Co., 
Bow, E. 

ee Holloway. 
Deptford, S.E. 

Architect’s revised 

*Recommended 


Church Street, 
estimate, 


for acceptance. 


school at 
Council. 
Meadway, 


---413,204 
34) 


London.—For a new 
for the London County 
W. Moss and Sons, 
Hendon si 
ie THieerand URS 
Rheidol Terrace, 
C.F. Kearley, 4, 
borough Street 
he and; M. Patrick, 
worth mn 
ip Vad) Leng, 
Deptford aa a sr 
Patman and Fotheringham, 
Ltd., Park Street, Tslington 
G. Godson and Sons, Pembroke 
Works, Kilburn Lane 
Treasure and Son, Ltd., Cotten- 
ham Road, Holloway 
E. Twiggs, 92, The Chase, 
Clapham 
McCormick and 
Northampton 
Road a 


Architect’s estimate, 
*Recommended for 


Roberts, 
Islington 
Great Marl- 


“Wands- 


12,789 


Evelyn Street, 


12,651 
12,639 

12,630 
12,343 


Ttd.* 
iessex 


Sons, 
Street, 
11,842 


412,678 


acceptance. 


London.—For the paving and sewer, 
in connection with the widening of 
Ro-d_ between Westminster Bridge 
Guildford ‘Street, 


we Kavanagh and Co., Surbiton 
Hill = + 44,76 
WH. Wheeler and Cae Ltd., 
Blackfriars Road. 5.E 2a 400 
F, and H. F. HigessaLengh- 
borough Junction, S$.F . 4.476 
Price and Reeves, W aterloo 
Place, S.W. Be ALOR 
15 als oodh am and Sons, ‘Catford, 
SLE p ree, AgTOS 
W  Mnirhead and Co., Victoria 
Street, S.W ; 4,168 
C, Ford. Harles sden, NW. i) a SS 
ip Mowlem and Co., Ltd., West- 
minster. S.W. 3,717 
VT) 42 Paterson, Ltd. i. Camden 
Town. N.W. 3,283 
Chief Engineer’s Estimate, es 067 


“Recommended for acceptance. 
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Haverstock Hill, 


rks 


Belvedere 


Road 
for the London County Council. 


8s. 


Telegrams— 
“‘Hoptonwood, Wirksworth.” 


I 


4 
/ 


and 


London.—For erection of handicraft, metal work 
and laundry centres on the “Acland” site (St. 
Pancras), for the London County Council Educa- 
tion Committee. 


Marchant and Hirst, 136, Highgate 
Road es vee ++» 531464 
Stapleton and Sons, 112, High Street, 
Stoke Newington 2 Ss os BL 08 
Brand, Pettit and Co. 247, West 
Green Road, Tottenham ay: sa pT GO 
G. 3. S. Williams and Son, Richmond 
Street, Barnsbury x Meu tL 
ale Willmott and Sons, Hitchen ease 
Patman and Fotherington, ids: 
Park Street, Islington 2,807 
Cy R.. Price? 30; Bishopsgate Street 
Without we 2977 
Stevens and ‘Sons, ‘Yonge Park eae Or 
C. F. Kearley, 4, Great Marlborough 
Street ; 2,757 
Treasure and ‘Son, Ltd., Cottenham 
Road, Holloway 2,696 
McCormick and Sons, Ltd., * North- 
ampton Street. Essex Road : 2,660 
Architect’s estimate, £2 TAT. 
*Recommended for acceptance. 

Pensnett (Staffs.\.—Accerted for the erection 
and completion of the Bird's Meadow Comnril 
school, for - the Staffordshire Education Com- 
mi‘tee :— 

H. Gough and Sons, Wolverhampton, £3,100. 


Westerhonpe.—Accepted for the work of erecting 
a new infant Council school to accommodate 150 
scholors, at Westerhope, near Neweastle-on- Tyne, 
for the Northumberland Education Committee. 

W. R. Jameson, Kenton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
£1,356 1s. Sixteen tenders received, 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Owing to the very large number of 
contributions submitted to the Editor, 
found desirable to make the 
tions :— 

1.—Intending contributors are advised to send a 


voluntary 
it has been 
following regula- 


preliminary letter before forwarding articles and 
illustrations. The non-receipt of a reply within one 
week is to be taken as a polite negative. MSS. 


and drawings in all cases should be accompanied 
by sufficient stamps to cover return postage. 

2.—The Editor declines to take any responsibility 
for the safety or return of contributions sub- 
mitted, although every care will be taken where 
these regulations are complied with. 

3-—Each MS. and illustration should hear the 
name and address of the owner or sender. 


Telephone— 
No. 9 Wirksworth. 
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STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


QUARRY OWNERS and WORKERS of WHITE, 


GREY and 


DARK HOPTON-WOOD STONE, 


BIRD'S EYE, BLACK and FOSSIL MARBLES. 


_ Lonvon.E. C 


Patent Glass Tiles 


give an artistic and novel effect. 


Coloured throughout. 
about +inch. Any colour supplied. Prospectus, Samples, 
Estimates and Designs for complete decorations, free, 


Patent Glass Tile Co. 


Sole Concessionaires : Aug. Breunecke & Co., 68, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C, 


WirkKsworth, DERBYSHIRE. 
London Agency Office: 134, CHEAPSIDE, 


Telegrams— ‘‘Cuttridge, London.” 


Telephone— 2759 Central, 
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The recent discussion by 


Builders’ the London Master 
Quantities. — Builders’ Association on 
the subject of Builders’ 

Quantities, has aroused feeling in a 


quarter from which one would least expect 
it. The grievance of the builders, to 
which we drew attention in our issue of 
October 20th, is a very acute one in these 
days of keen competitive tendering. If 
architects refuse to supply quantities to 
the builders, those quantities must be 
taken out by the builders themselves, and 
at their own expense. If there are fifteen 
builders tendering under such conditions, 
only the successful one can get back the 
cost of quantities from the client; the other 
fourteen incur a dead loss, which goes to 
swell their establishment expenses. It is 
against this imposition that the builders 
complain, and not without good reason. 
Yet our contemporary “The Builder,”’ 
whose title would lead one to expect 
Sympathetic consideration of this matter, 
pooh-poohs the grievance, sneers at the 
“hardship”? which Mr. Godson enunciated, 
and finds the purely academic discussion 
of the master builders one of “some bitter- 
ness.’ We are told that quantities are 
nothing to the architect or the chent; that 
they have no interest in “how many 
thousand bricks are used”’ in a wall, “or 
what is the length in foot run of a cornice.”’ 
This is only a half-truth. The ultimate 
aim of both the client and the architect is 
to obtain a building “of a special design, 
dimensions, and materials” without doubt ; 
but as the client has to pay for the 
materials, and the architect to see that he 
gets them, neither can afford to disregard 
any one of the essential processes by which 
the building is produced. Moreover, as 
both clients and architects frequently desire 
to vary the “special design, dimensions, 
and materials’? of their buildings, they 
cannot well ignore the one document that 
gives them the opportunity of doing this 
on terms that shall be equitable to all three 
parties to the contract. The admission 
that “the system of competition tendering 
is at the root’”’ of the necessity for quanti- 
ties, and that “as long as this system is 
general the position must probably remain 
unaltered,” is only another way of saying 
that we are now in the twentieth century, 
which brings its own special crop of diffi- 
culties requiring solution. This matter of 
builders’ quantities is but a small matter, 
an incident in the progress of modern 
building operations, and mainly confined 
to the South of England. It is in no sense 
revolutionary or any object for heat and 


denunciation, nor has it been regarded by 
the builders as more than one of those 
Subjects upon which they might approach 
the architects in friendly conference, in the 
same way that the national form of con- 
tract was discussed and drawn up. “We can 
hardly suppose,” says our contemporary, 
“that a builder who had taken out quanti- 
ties in order to make an estimate, would 
omit to add something to the estimate in 
consideration of that.’’ Exactly ; he does. 
But this fact does nothing to mitigate the 
losses of all the unsuccessful tenderers, 
and this is the whole bone of contention. 
The contractor asks that he shall be 
furnished with quantities taken out by an 
independent surveyor emploved by. the 
client. This places him on ‘an equality 
with all the other builders tendering ; it 
prevents mistakes and avoids the un- 
necessary and uneconomical duplication 
of labour. If, as “The Builder”’ suggests, 
the successful contractor makes his client 
pay the cost of preparing the quantities, 
the client is no loser by having them pre- 
pared beforehand, except as to the iMsignifi- 
cant extra cost of duplicating the quanti- 
ties for the various builders who desire to 
tender. We are quite sure that any builder 
would be prepared to pay the shilling or 
two which is the intrinsic cost of the copy 
handed to him. He is quite content to 
“drive off into the hands of a surveyor a 
little bit of business”? because “the legiti- 
mate profit’? he makes on quantities in con- 
tracts he secures is swamped many times 
over by the losses accruing in the more 
numerous cases in which his tender is un- 
successful. 


It must be a sore trial to 
garden city enthusiasts 
that their beneficent aims 
and programmes are so 
often clipped and shorn by the exigencies 
of the money question. Enthusiasts are 
seldom blessed with means sufficient to en- 
compass their desires, and consequently 
their ideals are almost inevitably subjected 
to the wiles of the mere commercial 
person. “Garden City” is an alluring 
title that conjures up visions of white 
buildings with spires and domes that 
glisten under the sun against backgrounds 
of green and an azure sky; whereas. the 
result so often is an improved form of 
cottage housing set out on roads of. the 
ordinary suburban kind. For by the time 
the land is purchased and laid out, the 
funds of the enthusiasts are exhausted ; 
the land must be leased and the lessees 
are rarely men who will embark on a 


Another 
Garden Suburb, 


grandiloquent building scheme for the 
mere sentiment of the thing. Consequently 
the grand boulevard fails to rise above the 
level of a suburban street; the shopping 
centre lacks the attractiveness of, say, 
Regent Street in London, or Princes Street 
in Edinburgh; and the civic centre bears 
a close resemblance to the civic centres of 
those land-boom cities of the Western 
States of America. A report in the daily 
Press gives one hope, however, that a new 
garden suburb, to be commenced im- 
mediately at Winchmore Hill near Enfield. 
will be carried through without these 
difficulties. The arrangements sound most 
promising. The estate, of some 300 acres, 
is ringed round with country lanes, and is 
heavily timbered. Not a tree 1s to be cut: 
down except where actually necessary for 
the making of roads and the erection of 
houses. A central park is to be provided’ 
for the inhabitants; the old mansion will 
become a club, and the lake of eight acres 
will be kept for boating, fishing, and- 
swimming. Fences will be prohibited; all 
divisions being marked by shrubs. The 
houses will be designed by the best archi- 
tects, the cheapest to cost £550, and the 
estimated capital required, £2;000,000, is 
apparently available. It really looks as.if 
house building was at last getting into en- 
lightened hands, and we shall await, with 
interest, further particulars of the scheme. 


The following _ para- 
graph has been circulated 
in the daily Press: “A 
representative meeting of 


Builders and 
the Budget. 


| builders from all parts of London has carried. 


a resolution of protest against the Incre- 
ment Duty, the Undeveloped Land Tax. 
the Reversion Duty, and the increased 
Stamp Duties in the Budget. The resolu- 
tion has been forwarded to the House of 
Lords. The builders also decided to bring 
into existence a Federation of Master 
Builders and Workers in the Building 
Trade to watch over the interests of the 
trade generally, and all builders and their 
workers were invited to join.’? The an- 
nouncement might, or might not, have 
more force if it were less vague. | The 
absence of definite particulars makes it an 
example of reticence which we have no 
option but to follow. It seems necessary to 
point out, however, that there is one 
resnect in which the paragraph may be 
misleading. The statement that it has 
been decided “to bring into existence a 
Federation of Master Builders and 
Workers in the Building Trade to watch 
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over the interests of the Building Trade 
generally,” cannot be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. It calmly ignores the fact 
that a Federation of very similar title, and 
whose objects might be expressed in 
identical terms, has long been in vigorous 
being. To prevent very possible confusion, 
it may be here stated categorically that 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and 
Ireland is in no way responsible for the 
circulation of the paragraph in question, 
and whether or not the majority of its 
members are in sympathy with the objects 
set forth—which is a separate question— 
has a right to object to this unauthorised 
use or imitation of its name. To those 
who are acquainted with the Federation, 
this disclaimer may be unnecessary; the 
suggested conjunction of incompatible 
contained in the last line affording perhaps 
a sufficient hint that the proposed league 
must be a thing apart. The choice of a 
title is presumably provisional. It is also 
unfortunate, in so far as it appears to 
clash with the honourable style and title 
of the National Federation, which, as we 
have already stated, is in no sense re- 
sponsible for the somewhat ambiguous 
announcement. Imitation is in this in- 


stance a somewhat embarrassing form of 


flattery. 


An association of master 

Nottingham’s builders, or any similar 
Notable Example organisation, is in but 
little danger of losing 

sight of the objects for which it exists, and 
for which it was called into being. But 
such an organisation may “fulfil itself in 
many ways.’’ The direct forward move- 
ment of most of the pieces on the board 
may be greatly aided by the knight’s 
gambit. There are, it may be supposed, 


many ways in which an organisation may | 


gain in influence and power by showing 
that it is not a mere machine, but a 
thcroughly human institution. This 
larger view is exemplified by the Notting- 
ham Master Builders’ Association, which 
is showing, in various ways, a keen in- 
terest in the technical education of the 
builder. Under its auspices, Mr. G. M. 
R. Layton, B.A., of the Associated Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers, has delivered, 
at University College, Nottingham, a 
lecture on Portland Cement, the chairman 
on that occasion being Mr. Robert Evans. 
J.P.,¥.R.I.B.A\% later, under a sjommtein: 
vitation from the Association and the 
University College, Mr. William Dunn 
delivered a lecture on Reinforced Con- 
crete, a subject on which builders are 
wisely anxious to obtain all available in- 
formation. In each case the lecture was 
illustrated by lantern slides. Further. the 
Association offers a guinea and _ half-a- 
guinea as first and second prizes to those 
students of building construction who, 
being apprenticed to any of its members, 
obtain creditable positions in stages 1 and 
2 of the Board of Education examinations, 
and of a guinea and a half, and half-a- 
guinea respectively for first and second 
prizes in stage 3. This seems to us to be 
an excellent way of encouraging appren- 
tices to render themselves diligent and 
efficient; of stimulating the interest of 
employers in technical education; and of 
putting the Association in a favourable 
light before both masters and men, as well 
as in the eyes of an important section of 
the general public. It is, we think, a 
legitimate expansion of the scope of such 
associations, and we should be glad to 
see Nottingham’s example generally 
followed. Other associations may be re- 
minded that it is not copyright. 


It is announced that the 
Subways and Lord Mayor of London 
Civic Design. will open the Blackfriars 
Bridge subways _ next 
Monday. The subways will no doubt prove 
very useful to those to whom time is not 
dearer than life; and considering the 
notoriety of the significantly named 
“Slaughter Corner,”’ the subways ought to 
diminish London’s death-rate, and to re- 
lieve the congestion in the accident wards 
of adjacent hospitals. The potential 
utility of the subways is unquestionable. 
It does not necessarily follow that there- 
fore they need not be made beautiful. The 
approaches, as we pointed out before the 
work was begun, afforded an excellent 
opportunity for decorative treatment. That 
opportunity seems to have suffered from 
what, to borrow a strictly Parliamentary 
phrase, may be regarded as frigid and 
calculated neglect. We are more pained 
than surprised to find that the exits and 
the entrances are simply oblong holes sur- 
rounded by plain railings. It is better, 
perhaps, that the railings should be kept 
severely plain rather than that they should 
have been contorted into hideous designs ; 
but while grateful for this small mercy, 
we cannot help regretting that more en- 
couragement has not been given to the 
Londoner’s growing sense of beauty. 
Architects having time on their hands 
might employ it to less advantage than in 
designing appropriate architectural treat- 
ment for the approaches to subways; and 
if the results of their skill were put before 
the authorities, it is quite possible that we 
may yet get something which will add to 
the adornment rather than to the disfigure- 
ment of our streets. The burrowing 
underground may be purely a matter for 
the engineer; but the surface treatment 
(which should not be merely superficial) 
ought to be placed in the hands of the 
architect and sculptor. As the idea of civic 
design becomes more popular, it will dawn 
upon the authorities that the approaches 
to subways may be made to assist very 
materially towards the adornment of the 
streets. 


The safety of the Housing 
and Town Planning Bill 
was assured on November 
19th, when the House of 
Lords, after a sufficient show of resistance 
to enable them to climb down with grace 
and with dignity, accepted the more im- 
portant of the points upon which the 
Government most strongly insisted. This 
may be taken. as a sign that the Bill, as a 
whole, if not exactly popular in the true 
sense of the word—for the man in the 
street is not greatly stirred by it—is yet 
sufficiently esteemed in influential quarters 
to render its rejection prejudicial to the 
case for the Lords that is shortly to be put 
before the country. The Lords, however, 
may be credited with having accepted the 
Bill on its merits, and thus to have fallen 
into line with the general opinion; for 
with regard to the main principles of the 
Bill, apart from details that will doubtless 
be modified as occasion demands when 
the. measure comes into operation, 
one hears hardly a _ dissentient voice. 
That everybody seems anxious to give 
the measure a trial is, one is glad to 
believe, a sign of the awakening con- 
sciousness of our backwardness, as com- 
pared with other nations, not with regard 
to the minor question of housing, in which, 
in spite of our many imperfections, we can 
still show other countries a lead, but in 
respect of the larger and broader aspects 
of civic design. While congratulating Mr. 
Burns on the happy issue of his almost 


The Housing 
Bill. 


titanic labours in a field that he has made 
peculiarly his own, we cannot help adding 
that these labours might have been con- 
siderably lightened, and possibly rendered 
more fruitful, if he had not so strangely 
denied himself the help of those who were 
prepared to give unstintedly and dis- 
interestedly of their skill and knowledge. 
The measure, when it comes into opera- 
tion, will, we doubt not, reveal the absence 
of the professional aid that the R.I.B.A. 
were prepared to give in much greater 
abundance than Mr. Burns was prepared 
to receive it- Then the architects will be 
called in—as some folk call in the doctor— 
to apply desperate remedies for ills that 
might have been easily prevented at an 
earlier stage. 


Although it is not upon 
The Obliteration the records that Dr. John- 
of Fleet Street. son ever said, “Sir, let us 
take a walk down Fleet 
Street,’’? an exhortation of which George 
Augustus Sala acknowledged the author- 
ship, one can never think of the “Highway 
of Letters’? without mentally seeing Ursa 
Major as the principal figure in it. But 
already it is nothing like the Fleet Street 
that the Doctor knew and loved. It com- 
pletely lost that character when Temple 
Bar was removed, and the egregious Griffin 
was set up in its place opposite the “New 
Law Courts,’’ the clearance for which 
destroyed many a Georgian and Johnson- 
ian relic. And now it is to be altered out 
of all recognition. The Court of Common 
Council has decided that the very necessary 
(and very gradual) widening process is to 
be continued, at an estimated cost of 
£436,238, towards which the London 
County Council will contribute £200,000 
in yearly instalments of £50,000. This ex- 
penditure will, it is stated, “complete the 
improvement of Fleet Street.” It will also 
complete its obliteration as the scene of 
one of the most fascinating epochs in 
English literature. But the widening was 
inevitable, and we shall become reconciled 
to it if only the new buildings are of such 
a character as to compensate us in some 
measure for the vanished glamour. 


The rebuilding of San 
San Francisco Francisco, after the de- 
Rebuilt. struction by earthquake 
and fire in 1906, has pro- 
ceeded, according to an ingenious cal- 
culator, at the rate of one building for 
every hour and forty-five minutes of time 
elapsed since the destruction. Building 
has, in fact, gone on continuously night 
and day; but it has been done with 
thoroughness, and with considerable te- 
gard for beauty as well as for stability. 
In particular, the municipal buildings 
are worthy of the city’s position as the 
metropolis of the western coast. The city 
hall of justice, gaol, schools, and hos- 
pitals, have cost three millions sterling ; 
and a further million is to be spent on 
the installation of a high-pressure water 
system for protection against fire. The 
new buildings are, it may be supposed, all 
constructed with a special view to the 
circumstances in which the former city 
was reduced to ruins. They are of several 
types, including steel frame with brick, 
stone, or terra-cotta (or a combination 
of those materials), and, of course, rein- 
forced concrete How these new buildings 
would behave under a similar visitation to 
that which destroyed the old, we are not 
anxious to find out by the same means! 
and we trust that the pluck of San Fran 
ciscans May never again be put to so 
severe a trial as that from which they have 
so triumphantly emerged. , 
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THE PLANNING AND LAYING. 
OUT OF PUBLIC PLACES.” 


By H.{Inigo Triggs, A.R.I.B.A., Godwin’ 
Bursar, 1906. 

Some five years ago two papers of con- 
siderable interest on the planning of cities 
and public squares were read in this room 
by Mr. John W. Simpson and Professor 
Beresford Pite. The papers, as the writers 
said, were intended to touch only upon the 
fringe of the subject and to induce further 
investigation. 

The advent of the newspaper may be said 
to have abolished the principal reason for 
which the medizval public place existed— 
namely, to hear and discuss the news of the 
day, and listen to the public proclamations. 
In like manner, since the gorgeous ecclesiasti- 
cal ceremonies of the Medizval and Re- 
naissance church are things of the past, the 
great church places have no longer the same 
raison @étre. 

A demand has arisen for new types of 
public places, for traffic places that shall 
effectively receive and distribute streams of 
vehicles with safety to pedestrians, for monu- 
mental and garden places that shall show to 
the best advantage the buildings that sur- 
round them, and for places that shall be use- 
ful at the same time for military parades, 
exhibitions or sporting purposes, sanded or 
turfed and surrounded by trees, such as the 
Champ de Mars. 

Aviation is making rapid strides, and, as 
M. Hénard has recently pointed out, the 
necessity for trial grounds and _ alighting 
places will soon make itself felt. It may 
not be considered too visionary a suggest- 
ion that the day may be not far distant when 
pethaps Hyde Park itself will furnish the 
site for an aviation place, with gigantic 


*Abstract offa paper read before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, Monday. 15th November, 
1909. 


sheds able to accommodate a fleet of 
dirigibles. 

Turning to some of the more important 
points that may be learnt from a study of 
town planning in the past, the author thought 
that one of the first lessons to be learnt is 
the value of grouping buildings round defi- 
nite and fitting centres. Sir Christopher 
Wren strongly emphasised the importance of 
this in making his plan for the re-building 
of London. He placed a spacious “rond- 
point’? at Ludgate Circus from which eight 
streets were to radiate; a triangular space 
opening up the fine vista of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, a monumental place at the Royal Ex- 
change, together with five other controlling 
places at important traffic junctions. 

In classic cities the Agora and the Forum 
invariably‘formed fitting centres for the group- 
ing of the principal public buildings, and in 
medieval towns we always find the public 
places dominated by some great church or 
public building. The ‘‘Grande Place” at 
Brussels, with its Hétel de Ville, the Market 
Place at Ypres, dominated by the glorious 
Cloth Hall, or the ‘“‘Place Verte’ beneath 
the spire of Antwerp Cathedral are all in- 
stances in point. 

In re-planning Paris, Baron Haussmann 
and his successors fully realised that more 
depended upon the placing of structures 
than upon the structures themselves. Paris 
has perhaps the most glorious civic centre 
in the world in the combination of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries gardens. 

In the United States, starting with the 
examples of Washington and Cleveland, the 
town planners within the last decade seem 
to have realised how grand the effect of 
buildings arranged in a stately manner may 
be, and that the advantages to be gained by 
grouping public edifices are not only esthetic 
but also tend to convenience and to sim- 
plicity of administration and maintenance. 
Numerous cities are now engaged in formu- 
lating plans for civic centres on the lines of 
Washington and Cleveland, where they seem 


at last to realise how much of the effect of 
important buildings is lost when they are 
scattered indiscriminately about the town, 
as is the case with the finest public build- 
ings of London, almost without exception. 

In this country opportunities for the 
creation of large civic centres are not likely 
to occur often, yet each year the growth of 
our suburbs creates the need for secondary 
subsidiary centres which require quite as 
skilful handling as the larger ones. Even 
the smallest public buildings may be so 
grouped that they harmonise and help one 
another both by colour and scale, as in the 
scheme put forward by Herr Karl Henrici 
for providing a series of such focal points 
in the suburbs of Munich. In dealing with 
the future expansion of London, it would be 
hard to find a more suitable model or one 
demanding less drastic alterations to exist- 
ing streets than such a scheme as this. Hyde 
Park Corner would be much finer if the 
five broad roads that enter it could be ar- 
ranged to converge towards a large semi- 
circular architectural place. This sense of 
enclosure need not necessarily be obtained 
by means of architecture, and often a fine 
effect may be made at very small expense 
by the skilful planting of trees. In Picca- 
dilly and Oxford Circus, the sense of enclo- 
sure is entirely lost, first by the streets being 
taken straight through the place, and 
secondly by the large proportion of circum- 
ferences given up to the street openings. 

Although anything like a studied irregu- 
larity is hardly likely to be a success, much 
might be said against the folly of striving 
after a perfectly regular and symmetrical 
effect in places, even where they are sur- 
rounded by classic buildings. 

The public places of a modern city may be 
considered from three wide aspects, traffic, 
business and ornament. Business places, 
include those various types of place whose 
principal object is to facilitate the transaction 
of business, such as the market-place and 
the garage place in front of railway stations 
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or similar points. Ornamental places in- 
clude all those laid out solely with the ob- 
ject of adding beauty to the surroundings 
without any regard to traffic. Architectural 
places include those which are designed to 
set off the surrounding architecture to its 
best advantage. It frequently happens that 
the fulfilment of two or more different pur- 
poses is attained by one public place, as in 
the Place de la Concorde, Paris, which is 
both a traffic and an ornamental place, and 
also in some of the Parisian ronds-points, 
which, besides receiving and distributing the 
traffic, are adorned with gardens, monuments, 
and fountains. The Place de lEtoile is a 
combination of a traffic and an architectural 
place. 

The ideal form of town plan is the one in 
which the smallest number of traffic places 
occur, and it certainly does not add to the 
ease with which traffic circulates, if it is con- 
tinually being obstructed by a large number 
of streams converging to one point. For 
practical reasons it is desirable that the 
various lines of traffic should not intersect 
one another at one point, and where this is 
likely to be the case this point should be 
chosen for a pavement or grass plot. High 
monuments, or any objects likely to impede 
the drivers’ view are to be avoided in such a 
position. 

A very favourite form of traffic place in 
modern continental cities is the rond-point 
or circus, upon which the thoroughfares 
converge like the spokes of a wheel. It has 
been much used where new quarters have to 
be united to old ones by thoroughfares, and 
its fullest development has been reached in 
such examples as the Place de l’Etoile and 
the Place de la Nation in Paris, planned at 
the western and eastern extremities of the 
city. The Place de 1’Etoile has a total width 
of 290 yards between the buildings, the cen- 
tral circular roadway having a width of 
thirty yards. In the midst of the place rises 
the magnificent Arc de Triomphe erected 
by Napoleon in 1806; twelve important 
thoroughfares, varying in width from the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, ninety feet 
wide, to the Avenue de Jéna, which is only 
forty feet wide. In addition to the foot- 
path there is a broad _ gravelled space 
planted with trees. The surrounding build- 
ings are of one uniform style of architecture, 
which by a special ordnance of the city 
can never be changed. An _ interesting 
feature of the Place de l’Etoile is the out- 
side ring of side streets, designed to relieve 
the traffc and to give additional access to 
the large blocks of buildings surrounding 
the place. Where the diameter is smaller, 
and insufficient to allow for the secondary 
relieving street, the form can hardly be 
recommended. An ingenious arrangement 
known as gyratory regulation, first proposed 
by Mr. Holroyd Smith some few years ago, 
does not, for reasons which the author is 
unable to understand, meet with the 
approval of the powers that be. The author 
made a suggestion showing the gyratory prin- 
ciple applied to what is one of the most im- 
portant traffic crossings in London—the junc- 
tion of the Strand with Wellington Street. 
He indicated underground passages for pedes- 
trians, but admitted that this system has yet 
to be proved a success; they do not seem to 
be much used when provided. 

It is often impossible to avoid four or five 
streets converging. Where this happens, in- 
stead of directing them towards a central- 
point, it is better to form an oblong or an 
elliptical place, both of which forms are pre- 
ferable for dividing the circulation of traffic. 
The Place de la Republique, Paris, is a 
good example of an oblong traffic place. The 
half-circle is another suitable form for a 
traffic place, particularly where traffic coming 
from one direction has to be spread out, as 
at the principal entrances to towns, railway 
stations, bridge approaches, etc. The Piazza 
del Popolo, Rome, is a good example of this 
treatment. 

It frequently happens that where two im- 
portant lines of traffic converge to a point, 
upon what may perhaps have been the boun- 
dary of a city. a triangular public place is 


formed and devoted to the purpose of a vil- 
lage green, as at Shepherd’s Bush. Such a 
position as this would form an ideal situation 
tor a well-planned traffic place. At the pre- 
sent time the stampede that takes place 
at this point at busy times becomes almost 
a free fight, and tram after tram has to be 
laboriously shunted from one line to the 
other, instead of proceeding in an orderly 
continuous procession. An improvement 
might be effected with little difficulty. By a 
scheme suggested by the author, it would be 
possible for an ever moving line of trams to 
circulate easily over the two systems to 
Ealing and Kew. 

The type of business place which on the 
Continent is known as the garage place, gen- 
erally planned in front of railway stations, 
is almost unknown in this country. he 
railway station is the main entrance to the 
city, and as such it has taken the place of 
the old city gates. In America the Railway 
Corporations are realising that it pays to 
make station surroundings attractive, and 
many of the large European cities, like Han- 
over, Turin, Basle, and Milan, have laid out 
their garage places in a strikingly beautiful 
way, in order that the first impression of 
strangers arriving by rail may be a favour- 
able one. The Bahnhofplatz at Hanover is 
in many respects a model of its kind; the 
place is semi-circular in form, and for the 
better circulation of traffic the central part 
is laid out as a garden. Three large 
thoroughfares converge to the outer part 
of the place and take the traffic to either 
side of the station, the central roadway being 
reserved for cab stands and smaller vehicular 
traffic. As in most cities on the Continent, 
the railway place is the principal starting 
place for the entire tramway system of the 
town. 

The author made a suggestion for a ter- 
minal place, in front of a station about the 
size of Victoria. Cab stands are arranged 
upon either side to take a double row of 
vehicles easily within hail and at the same 
time not too much en évidence, being partly 
screened by trees. The tram lines are 
planned so that this traffic may be kept con- 
tinually on the move. Those who know the 
station place at Milan, or the wonderful 
way in which the trams are planned to cir- 
culate in the fine square before the cathedral 
in the same city, will realise how important 
this point is. The centre is laid out as an 
oval garden, with a monumental fountain 
placed as a termination to the principal 
vistas. Waiting rooms for trams form part 
of the design, and a monumental archway 
gives a sense of enclosure and affords a 
worthy entrance to a city. 

Another form of garage place which is badly 
required in all our cities is a properly 
equipped place for the hiring of vehicles. 
In planning city extensions and improvements 
all provision for this kind of place is in- 
variably omitted, and for want of better ar- 
rangement vehicles for public hire are placed 
in the centre of roadways or allowed to block 
up the sides. A good plan is that of the 
Karlsplatz at Munich, where the cabs are ar- 
ranged in a kind of recess easily accessible 
from the footway. 

A few of the principal types of architec- 
tural place were described, including the 
Place de la Concorde, Paris. The Place 
Vendome ; Belgrave Square ; the Amalienborg 


| Platz, Copenhagen ; the Konigsplatz, Munich ; 


the Lustplatz, Berlin; and the Maria 
Theresien Platz, Vienna. 

The idea of an architectural square of uni- 
form buildings probably originated in Paris, 
where the Place Royale was laid out by 
Henri IV. in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century. It is an exact square of 
152 yards. From France the idea of the 
Place Royale was soon imitated in London, 
where, about 1620, a Commission was ap- 
pointed by the Crown to “plant and reduce 
to uniformity Lincoln’s Inn Fields as it shall 
be drawn by way of map or ground plot by 
Inigo Jones.” A few years later the idea was 
imitated in a grander form in the piazza of 
Covent Garden. The idea, once started, soon 
grew into favour, and towards the end of the 


eighteenth century an increasing demand for 
dwelling-houses of a more stately character 
resulted in many large London estates being 
dealt with as a whole. The usual plan was 
to form a large open square, to plant trees 
and shrubs therein, and to design the houses 
with a view to their architectural symmetry. 
To make any attempt at landscape gar- 
dening in a town square bounded on all 
sides by solid blocks of buildings seems 
hardly like to be a success. The treatment 
of such a square should be in architectural 
and formal manner. Any embellishment 
that it may receive should be monumental in 
character, such as stone terraces and steps, 
monuments and statues arranged in harmony 
with the environing buildings, and disposed 
in such a way that they will not conflict 
with the usefulness of the place. If the 
space permit, a rectangular alignment of 
shady trees could be introduced, and with 
just sufficient amount of turf at their base to 
protect the roots from too hard a surface 
and also to soften the harshness arising from 
an expanse of stone or asphalt paving. But 
the introduction of turf or trees should be 
completely subordinated to the architectural 
character of the place, and should be so 
carefully arranged that the walking space 
should remain practically undisturbed. 


Places Planned as Forecourts to Public 
Buildings. 


Forecourt places are particularly valuable 
as a means of exhibiting the architecture of 
an important public building to its best ad- 
vantage. It is inadvisable that important 
buildings should be erected in a line with the 
frontages of the other buildings in the street ; 
and if it is possible to set them back some- 
what, an air of greater importance is im- 
parted, and at the same time they gain con- 
siderably by being seen in a more favourable 
perspective. In France the forecourt (cour 
dhonneur) is a very favourite device, and 
few important public buildings are planned 
without it. For such buildings as churches, 
museums, or art galleries a forecourt ensures 
greater quietude and freedom from dust. 
Herr Brinckmann has pointed out that classic 
places differ from medizval in being almost 
always treated as forecourts. A fine example 
of such a place is that planned in front of 
the Farnese Palace, where several broad 
streets lead up to a well-proportioned place. 
The small piazza in front of the churches of 
S. Maria della Pace and S. Ignazio in Rome 
are both interesting examples of smaller Re- 
naissance forecourts ; the former, planned in 
1656, is largely occupied by the semi-circular 
portico of the church. The finest and most 
monumental place of this kind in the world 
is that which Bernini planned in front of St. 
Peter’s. The place consists of three parts— 
the Piazza Rusticucci, surrounded by hotels 
and shops; the large oval piazza, 370 yards 
by 260; and beyond that a forecourt with 
steps leading to the principal entrance. The 
great piazza is enclosed with an open double 
colonnade and the forecourt with a closed 
logia of grandiose proportion. The ground 
level of the oval place falls slightly to the 
centre; but, beyond, it rises towards the en- 
trance to the cathedral. It was originally 
the intention of Sir Christopher Wren to sur- 
round St. Paul’s Cathedral by a colonnade 
similar to Bernini’s treatment of St. Peter’s. 

The immense courtyards in front of the 
palaces of Versailles and Caserta are ex- 
amples of approaches planned upon a vast 
scale. A very favourite device in eighteenth- 
century palaces was to spread the approach 
place out in the form of an immense fan and 
surround it with dependencies, as at Nym- 
phenburg, near Munich. A far more archi- 
tectural and dignified form is that of the 
Schlossplatz at Coblentz, where the palace 
buildings surround three sides of an inner 
garden courtyard, the central axial line 
amounting to over 300 yards. Many of the 
French eighteenth-century chateaux have de- 
lightful forecourts that might well be imitated 
in modern town-planning schemes. 

Finally the author dealt with places which 
are partly built upon. These frequently 
occur in cities where triangular and irregular 
sites have been created by intersecting 
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thoroughfares, and are suitable for the erec- 
tion of such buildings as churches, museums, 
and picture galleries, whose character de- 
mands an important open site on account of 
their architectural importance and of the 
necessity of obtaining light on all sides. 
Extremes of narrowness and width are to be 
avoided; an exaggerated width leads to a 
feeling of emptiness which it is not easy to 
disguise by tree-planting and gardens. This 
class of place demands skilful treatment 
where it occurs in a position terminating a 
vista and forming the meeting-place of 
several traffic arteries. In this respect most 
of the best examples are to be found in 
Paris, where the importance of obtaining 
a series of imposing street vistas has been 
better realised than in any other city. In 
the smaller English towns we often find the 
market-hall placed in the middle of an open 
place, as at Abingdon and Peterborough, 
with a very pleasing effect. In larger exam- 
ples the traffic requirements demand that 
the buildings shall be set well back from 
the traffic currents, and the many instances 
we find of the violation of this rule result in 
great disturbance to the traffic. The Place 
de l’Opéra and Place de la Madeleine, Paris, 
and the Gensdarmen Market, Berlin, are 
good examples of ornamental places, though 
varying considerably in their character. The 
first is planned upon a lozenge-shaped site 
overlooking the Place de Opéra and ter- 
minating a superb vista from the Place du 
Thédtre Francais along the Avenue de 
l’Opéra, among the finest vistas in Europe. 
The entire scheme is perhaps the greatest 
result of Haussmann’s remodelling, and 
architecturally one of the finest examples of 
town-planning in Europe, though from a 
traffic point of view it leaves much to be de- 
sired. 

Fine as Continental cities may be, we 
Londoners can proudly boast that London 
stands unrivalled amongst the European 
cities—I think I might say amongst the cities 
of the world—in possessing the largest num- 
ber of public open spaces; both in propor- 
tion to her acreage and also to the number 
of her citizens. It is a curious fact that 
whereas London has enormously increased 
her cpen spaces, Paris during the last cen- 
tury has allowed them to decrease from 960 
acres in 1789 to 330 acres in 1900. Having 
this splendid series of public open spaces, 
may we not justly reproach ourselves as 
architects with the poor use that has been 
made of them? Such a superb site as that 
offered by Trafalgar Square, with its broad 
gentle slopes, would have been treated in a 
far grander way in either Paris, Berlin, or 
Vienna. How such a site, the centre of the 
Metropolis, would have appealed to Hauss- 
mann! Let us hope that with a better edu- 
cated public opinion we are on the eve of 
better times ; and it behoves members of this 
Institute in London to see that when the day 
comes that the squares of London fall into 
the hands of the public, the borough coun- 
cils will realise that it is not sufficient merely 
to open the gates, or remove the railings, but 
that whether these squares be replanned as 
traffic-distributing centres, as forecourts to 
great public buildings, as gardens, or for 
purely ornamental purposes, they are the 
most powerful factors that remain to us for 
the beautification of our great Metropolis. 


Messrs. E, H. Shorland and Brother, of 
the Manchester Stove Works, Failsworth, 
Manchester, announce that they have been 
compelled to remove to much larger works, 
owing to the increasing demand for their 
warm-air patent Manchester stoves, grates, 


and ventilators. 
* * * 


Hogarth’s House at Chiswick has been pre- 
sented to the public by Col. Shipway, of 
Grove House, Chiswick. The title deeds 
have been lodged with the Middlesex County 
Council. The donor, who is a great admirer 
of the famous artist’s work, has furnished 
the house with many originals of the great 
Satirist and copies of the original furniture, 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 


INCAS OF PERU.* 


A study of the architecture of the Incas of 
Peru takes us back into the interesting— 
almost fascinating—past of what we now call 
the ‘““New” World. Upon the plateaux and 
slopes of the great snow-crowned Cordillera 
of the Andes, fronting upon the Pacific 
Ocean, we encounter a series of ancient 
buildings and stone structures so remarkable 
as to compare with those of the Nile; to 
which, indeed, they have a certain analogy. 

The author showed that the climate and 
topography of Peru bears in an important 
way upon the architecture of the Incas and 
pre-Incas who flourished there in past ages. 
The mural remains of these people, their 
great monuments in stone and _ sun-dried 
brick are found ail over the region of the 
Cordillera, and to a lesser extent upon the 
coast; and the character of these remains 
varies much in accordance with their situa- 
tion and climatic environment. Thus, upon 
the rainless coast-zone the buildings were 
largely of adobe, or sun-dried earthen bricks 
—the material used throughout Spanish- 
America to-day, whether in Mexico, Peru, 
or Chile; whilst as we rise to the rainy 
region of the mountains we observe that they 
are of stone, shapen or unshapen. The 
adobe lasts for centuries on the dry coast 
plains; it would have perished long ago 
upon the rainy plateaux and become obliter- 
ated; and here it is that the beautiful 
examples of the stone-shaping art of these 
pre-Hispanic people is found in its perfec- 
tion. The whole region over which these 
monuments are found may be taken as more 
than 1,500 miles long by 300 miles wide, ex- 
tending throughout what is now Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and part of Chile—an enor- 
mous range of territory for a semi-civilised 
people to influence, and greater than that 
which included the civilisation of the 
Euphrates and the Nile together. 


\ Abstract of a paper read by Mr. C. Reginald Enock, 
F.R.G.S.. on November 19th, before the Architectural 
Association, 
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The Inca Empire, it will be recollected, 
flourished, as far as can be ascertained, 
from the time of the first Inca, Manco 
Capac, who founded the dynasty at the be- 
ginning of the XIth century of our era, to 
the time of the arrival of Pizarro and the 
overthrow of Atahualpa, in 1532. But the 
Incas were not the first civilised people of 
Peru. They were preceded by, and probably 
inherited their civilisation from, the 
Aymaras, whom they probably overthrew. 
The various mural remains throughout the 
country are, therefore, of different people 
and periods—some only nine to five hundred 
years old, others being of much more remote 
epochs, measured possibly by thousands of 
years. 

The Empire of the Incas, at the time of 
the conquest of Peru in 1532, had as _ its 
main centre Cuzco—the word itself signifies 
“the navel’’—in modern Peru, and Quito, the 
capital of Ecuador, upon the equator; and 
these centres were connected by the famous 
Inca roads, which some historians—generally 
those who have not seen them—have de- 
scribed as equal to the roads of the Romans, 
which statement is far from being true. They 
were, however, means of communication of 
the utmost value to the Empire, and although 
they were nothing more than trails for the 
llamas, those wonderful camels of the Andes 
which were the only beasts of burden known 
to the people, who consequently possessed 
neither horses nor wheeled vehicles, they 
gave access from place to place, and were 
traversed by the remarkable system of posts 
and postmen maintained by the Inca Govern- 
ment. These roads, from Cuzco to Quito, 
were more than 1,100 miles long—a distance 
greater than that from the Euphrates to the 
Nile. Moreover, as engineering structures 
even, these roads were of considerable merit, 
crossing by rock-hewn steps the summits of 
the Andes above the perpetual snow-line, 
passing swampy lands by stone causeways, 
and rivers by means of the remarkable sus- 


pension bridges made of woven grass or 
osiers, and by stone structures. 
There were two main roads. They both 


| 


traversed the country longitudinally along 
the line of least resistance paralleling the 
ranges of the Andes. One, the most remark- 
able, ran along the high plateaux and sum- 
mits of the Andes; the other followed the 
lowlands of the coast. The groups of build- 
ings are in some cases disposed along the 
line of these roads, or are adjacent thereto, 
portions of the roads only remaining here 
and there. The structures consist mainly of 
castles and fortresses, temples, palaces, 
astronomical observatories, tombs, and 
groups of habitations or towns. All these 
are now abandoned and in ruins, with the 
exception of some which form part of recent 


Spanish-American structures at Cuzco. The 
Moorish type of building inherited from 
Spain looks exceedingly incongruous and 


evanescent in comparison with the solid 
massive Inca masonry beneath it, in the few 
instances where the two are encountered to- 
gether. 

The ruins of most notable occurrence are 
situated in the neighbourhood of Cuzco, and 
upon the region bordering upon the great 
Lake Titicaca. This lake, it will be recol- 
lected, is of its kind the most remarkable in 
the world, being 12,350ft. above sea-level, 
and so large that one may navigate upon it 
out of sight of land. It is remarkable also 
in being, in company with some other lakes, 


‘a hydrographic entity, which has no outlet 


or means of exhaustion for its waters, ex- 
cept that of evaporation, as far as is known. 

Cuzco is about 200 miles from the lake, 
and was the great Mecca of the people and 
the seat of government. Overlooking the 
city— which to-day is an important, popu- 
lous place, standing 11,000ft. above’ sea-level 
—is what is perhaps the most remarkable 
pre-historic building in the New World, and 
indeed in some respects in the whole world. 
This is the fortress of Sacsaihuaman. It 
consists of a series of four or more great 
walls, from r12ft. to 25ft. high, forming ter- 
races up the hillside 1,800ft. long. The walls 
are built as great revetments, with twenty 
salients at regular intervals, the masonry 
being formed of Cyclopean worked stones, 
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which in some cases are nearly 2oft. high, 
weighing many tons. Indeed, we are at once 
struck on observing the walls of this fortress, 
as well as those of others of the Inca build- 
ings, with the remarkable character of the 
masonry, not so much by the size of the 
monoliths as by what is either a singular 
disregard of uniformity and alignment in the 
joints, or is a curious, purposcful variation 
of these. Thus we see that each stone is an 
individual, not a counterpart ; a polygon, not 
a cube. In many cases the stones are cut 
out to fit each other in a way such as must 
have involved much labour, especially when 
it recollected that the Inca masons probably 
had no means of laying out angles; so that 
presumably the stones were made to fit each 
other by the laborious method of constantly 
removing and replacing. It has occurred to 
me, although I may be wrong, that this giv- 
ing of an individuality of form to each stone 
was a nice and purposeful art, or carried out 
for some now unknown reason. Notwith- 
standing this diversity of surface, the con- 
tact between the stones is generally so per- 
fect that a knife-blade cannot be inserted ; 
and there is no mortar. In some of the 
temples—it is stated by the Inca historian, 
Garcilaso—gold and silver was used as a 
bedding material for the stones. Whatever 
may have been the reason for this lack of 
uniformity in the Inca masonry, it is singu- 
larly beautiful, and the walls have well re- 
sistea the ravages of time and the elements. 
In the streets of Cuzco some well-preserved 
examples of Inca walls form part of 
modern buildings, as before mentioned. A 
good example is the wall which was the base 
of the Palace of Huayna Capac, one of the 
later Inca emperors. Here massive stones 
are encountered, polygonal in form, fitting 
perfectly into each other. One of these is 
a twelve-sided polygon. This wall forms 
part of an Inca street which is used to-day. 
In the city of Cuzco there are various other 
buildings, notably the remains of what was 
the Temple of the Sun. Overlooking the 
valley we have also the singular steps or 
terraces, cut out of the living rock, which is 
termed “‘the seat of the Inca,” and it is 
stated that the Inca Emperor took his seat 
here to watch the construction of the great 
tortress. 


At about a day’s ride from Cuzco we reach 
the head of the Yucay Valley and see its 
base 4,oooft. below. Upon the slope of this 
remarkable valley—it is one of those which 
drain into the affluents of the Amazon—the 
ruins of another remarkable fortress are en- 
countered—that of Ollantaytambo. This 
also consists of great terraces of Cyclopean 
masonry. We also observe in this structure 
a common feature of Inca architecture—the 
series of niches in the walls, with their char- 
acteristic trapezoidal form, giving a unique 
and handsome effect. No style of building 
could accord so well with its environment as 
these massive structures of the Incas. Pos- 
sibly the builders were influenced by the 
mighty mountains which overhang their 
valleys, and strove to adapt their work to 
the stupendous Andine architecture on every 
hand, fashioned by the “Unknown God,” to 
whom their temples were raised. 


Another remarkable group of ruins in the 
Same region is that of Intihuatana and Pisac. 
The latter is another imposing fortress upon 
the summit of the mountains, a remarkable 
situation with an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding canons. But this fortress of Pisac 
had its own sacred purpose. It enclosed— 
‘and still enclosés, the temple wherein stands 
the famous astronomical stone or pillar of 
Intihuatana. This word means in the 
Quechua tongue, “the seat or throne of the 
‘sun,” or the place ‘“‘where the sun’s rays are 
‘collected.’’ The pillar was, in fact, the in- 
strument by which the Inca astronomer- 
priests determined the  solstices. The 
column, now broken but still existing, is 
worked out of the solid rock. It is enclosed 
‘by a circular tower, and in this the priests 
observed the shadow of the column upon an 
east and west line inscribed upon a circle 
which surrounded it. When the day ap- 


proached, great feasts were celebrated, and 
a golden stool was placed upon the shaft so 
that “Inti,” the sun, might ‘‘ sit down” upon 
it, for solstice. There were others of these 
astronomical pillars throughout Peru and 
Ecuador, but they were generally destroyed 
by the Spanish priests after the conquest, as 
“things of the devil’! The fortress and 
buildings surrounding the column-chamber 
are beautifully executed—stone-built cor- 
ridors, halls, and chambers; whilst the whole 
place, surrounded by beetling precipices and 
protected by revetments of granite masonry, 
are impregnable. In the rock walls of the 
valley are seen ancient tombs in absolutely 
inaccessible positions to-day. These great 
fortresses commanded the valleys leading 
down to the region of the Amazonian forests 
below, and were to protect the empire from 
the incursions of the savage tribes dwelling 
there. Even to-day the forest region beyond 
the Andes is a savage, unexplored territory 
in great part, inhabited by bands of Indians, 
although the business of rubber gathering is 
opening it up to some extent. 

Leaving the regions of Cuzco for that of 
Tiahuanaco, near the southern end of Lake 
Titicaca, about 300 miles away on the bor- 
der of Bolivia, we find ruins which ina sense 
are more remarkable than those of Cuzco, 
because far more antique. The temples and 
fortresses of Cuzco date only from the be- 
ginning of the XIth century, as stated, of the 
Christian era, when the Inca dynasty came 
to being; those of Tiahuanaco and others 
are of unknown age, and doubtless were built 
by the Aymaras at the time of their greatest 
culture before their overthrow. Some 
writers, indeed, have maintained that they 
were contemporaneous with Babylon or 
Assyria. But be that as it may, they are of a 
different type from that which the Inca stone- 
shaping art produced, and they form the 
ruins of the oldest city in the New World, 
here upon this high, bleak, sterile plateau of 
Titicaca, more than two miles vertically above 
the level of the sea. 

The ruins of Tiahuanaco consist mainly of 
the outline of a great temple, shown by rows 
of upright monoliths, foundations, parts of 
stairways, a great stone doorway, and some 
collossal stone figures. It has been a ques- 
tion how these great monoliths were trans- 
ported here, but if we take into account the 
hydrographic conditions of the site, which 
might have been formerly an island when 
Lake Titicaca was more extensive than 
even now, it is conceivable that they were 
floated to the spot, and possibly their quar- 
ries were nearer at hand than has been sup- 
posed. Indeed, quarry sites have been es- 
tablished in the neighbouring hills. But, on 
the other hand, some of these monoliths, both 
here and at Cuzco, have been transported 
for great distances over the most broken 
country imaginable, and their carriage pre- 
sents the same question as has been aroused 
concerning the monoliths of Egypt. Near 
Cuzco is an enormous stone which had been 
abandoned on the road, and an Indian tradi- 
tion says that the stone “wept tears of 
blood” at being left there. These great 
stones of Tiahuanaco, unlike the Inca walls, 
are often very richly carved. The most re- 
markable of them is the monolithic doorway 
of Akapana, with its carved figures, the cen- 
tral one of which has been taken by Peruvian 
archeologists to represent the mystic diety 
Huirakocha. Some of the lesser figures have 
human bodies, hands and feet ; some human 
heads, others heads of condors; some wear 
crowns and carry sceptres, and they appear 
to be in an attitude of adoration of the cen- 
tral figure, which itself holds sceptres, carved 
with the heads of tigers and condors, which 
were probably symbolical of strength and 
power. This central figure of Huirakocha 
(or Viracocha) was the supreme god of the 
Andine people, typical of the ‘‘Abyss of the 
Waters,” as was “‘Ea’’ among the Chaldeans. 
Among other notable monoliths of this group 
of pre-Inca ruins is a great stone image, 
about twice the height of a man, which 
stands upon the plain. 

Upon the islands of Lake Titicaca there 
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are other remarkable ruins, both Inca and 
pre-Inca. From this island it was that 
Manco Capac, the first Inca, whose virgin 
birth as a redeemer of man is part of the 
Inca mythology, set out to civilise the savage 
tribes of the Andes. There are many ruins 
on this island, as also upon that of Coati; 
ruined temples to the sun and the moon, the 
former of which the Inca worshipped as 
symbolical of a greater Deity. There was, 
indeed, much that was. chaste and ethereal 
in the Inca religion. They imagined a 
Supreme Being, an “Unknown God,” who 
pervaded everything but who could have no 
visible or tangible form or likeness ; and they 
did not set up idols, nor were human sacri- 
fices performed. The image of the Creator 
was represented at Cuzco by an elliptical 
plate of gold set on the wall of the temple. 
In the Titicaca region there is also a remark- 
able ruin, known as the “Temple of Huira- 
kocha”—huge walls which probably were 
never completed ; work-of the Aymaras. 

If now we leave this part of Peru and 
Bolivia and journey to the north some 700 
miles—or about 400 from Cuzco—we reach the 
region of the Upper Maranon River, where 
we encounter several other beautiful examples 
of the Inca and pre-Inca stone-shaping art. 
Indeed, we shall have passed other vestiges 
of their time upon the way, such as the mono- 
liths of Huaitara, and ruins of prehistoric 
villages in many places. The modern capital 
of this region is the town of Huaraz, a 
typical Andine city, 10,o00ft. above sea level, 
and overhung by the snowy Cordillera to the 
east. There are many vestiges of the Inca 
period here, but we shall cross the main 
range of the Cordillera; and one of the 
passes which I have traversed on various 
occasions is an old Inca pass of rock-hewn 
steps at an elevation of nearly 15,o0oft. We 
then descend to an affluent of the Maranon, 
upon which is situated the remarkable Castle 
of Chavin. This castle, which the author 
explored, is largely in ruins, but there are 
numerous singular underground chambers 
and passages, the purpose of whose construc- 
tion it is difficult to understand. The walls 
are of blocks of hewn stone. But the main 
point of interest here is the singular carved 


monoliths, doubtless of pre-Inca origin, 
which exist or existed here. One of these, a 
beautifully carved stone about twice the 


height of a man, was transported over the 
Andes and down to Lima, on the coast, where 
it stands in the Exhibition Park. Another in 
the form of a column yet remains in place. 

The whole of this remote region of the 
Upper Maranon is dotted with the ruined 
dwellings of the former occupiers of the land. 
Houses, streets, fortresses, sometimes in the 
most inaccessible positions, upon appalling 
crags, towards which the night-mists from the 
Maranon roll up in fleecy folds like a mys- 
terious pall, and from them these ruined 
castles and wall start suddenly as we behold 
them, like the ghosts of the dwellings of a 
vanished race—which, indeed, they are— 
weird and unique. The disposal of these 
numerous ruins, often about a central fortress 
commanding the heads of valleys, and sur- 
rounded by the abandoned ‘‘andenes”’ or ter- 
raced fields of these people, goes to show that 
the inhabitants lived as clans, or “Gentiles,’’ 
and their ruined dwellings are termed by the 
Indians of the Andes to-day ‘‘casas de los 
Gentiles,” or “houses of the Gentiles.’ ‘These 
“‘andenes,’’ or cultivated terraces, are a most 
striking feature of the Andes. It has been 
calculated that the population of the Inca 
Empire might have reached 90,000,000 souls, 
but the author considers this greatly over- 
estimated. It is not difficult, however, to 
conceive a people as numerous as that of 
Great Britain to-day. 

The most remarkable group of ruins in this 
region is that of Huanuco Viejo. It stands 
upon a broad, flat plain upon an arm of the 
Maranon, at an elevation of about 12,o000ft. 
above sea level, and consists of an extensive 
palace, a fortress or temple of the sun, baths, 
and an extensive village of streets, with a 
singular series of round and square dwellings, 
alternating, in long rows. The chief archi- 
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tectural feature of the buildings is a series 
of stone doorways, really beautiful examples 
of Inca masonry, and the castle or temple. 
In the palace there are six of these doorways, 
all standing in a line at considerable dis- 
tances apart, so that the observer who takes 
his stand in front of one of them is enabled 
to see through the whole series. The line so 
taken through them is about east and west. 
The total length across the courtyards or 
halls to Which these doorways give access is 
about gooft. The doorways are of typical 
Inca tapering or trapezoidal form, with 
‘quoins and lintels of beautifully fitted stones 

_ of the more or less polygonal form previously 
described, and so closely fitted that a knife- 
blade cannot be inserted in the joints. No 
mortar has been used. The lintels are mono- 
liths of nearly 7ft. in length in some cases, 
and the thickness is about 3ft., which is that 
of the walls of which they form part. The 
characteristic niches, also of trapezoidal 
form, are a marked feature of the walls of 
these ruins. 

The castle, which stands in the centre of 
what was a huge square, around which the 
palace or palaces are disposed, is a building 
of different character. It is rectangular in 
form, about 1ooft. wide and 17oft. long, very 
solidly constructed of cut stone blocks sur- 
mounted by a cornice, whose moulding is 
composed of a fillet and cavetto, as in the 
Doric order. The whole plain in the vicinity 
is covered with the ruins of small habitations, 
generally of unhewn stone. All the masonry 

of these ruins is composed of blocks of 
silicious limestone, which have been extracted 
from a stratified hill at edge of the plain. 

The ruins of Huanuco Viejo are of much 
interest, and, as far as the author is aware, 
they had never been previously examined and 
depicted. These great stone structures of 
the high plateaux are in a region at a vast 
elevation above sea-level, where there is little 
vegetation, absolutely no timber, and where 
‘orn or other cereals will not grow. 

Leaving the high region of the Sierra and 
descend to the coast, the principal ruins of 
the Incas, pre-Incas, and other semi-civilised 
former occupants of the land, such as_ the 
Chimus, are found to be mainly of buildings 
constructed of adobe. 

The most famous of these ruins formerly 
was that of Pachacamac, which at the time of 
the Conquest was a splendid temple raised to 
the “Unknown God.” ‘To-day, nothing re- 
mains of this great temple but a mound of 
tubbish, a day’s ride from Lima. Proceeding 
along the coast-zone to the south we shall 
reach a group of ruins known as ‘‘Incahuasi,”’ 
“or “the house of the Inca.’”? These, unlike 
the coast ruins generally, are of stone, al- 
though they lack the beautiful workmanship 
of the mural remains we have visited in the 
Andes. But they are unique in one respect— 
they contain a row of columns. This is an 
architectural feature absolutely unknown in 
the Inca and pre-Inca ruins elsewhere, for, 
except in this case, the column was unknown 
‘to the Andine people, as was the arch. The 
‘columns of Incahuasi are not monoliths, how- 
ever. The building probably dates from the 
XVth century. Still further to the south, 
slightly inland from the port of Pisco, we en- 
‘counter an extensive group of adobe ruins in 
a good state of preservation, consistng of 
long walls with characteristic trapezoidal- 
formed doors and niches, and corridors, 
halls, and rough stone foundations. The 
niches are still coloured with some red pig- 
ment, possibly vermilion from the great 
quicksilver mines in the Andes to. the east, 
for vermilion was obtained from the cinnabar 
to paint the faces of Inca beauties, 

Still further south in this coast-zone of 
Peru were encountered remains of long aque- 
ducts, a line traceable for 80 miles along the 
hill-slopes, for the Incas were expert in 
hydraulics and irrigation works. There are 
other long ruined aqueducts in other parts of 
the country also. 

Far to the north, we come to the region 
where the Chimu people flourished, who were 
overthrown by the Incas. They were a 
powerful semi-civilised coast people, and 
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numerous ruins attest their skill in mural 
construction. Among these the most notable 
are the ruins of Chan-Chan, whose walls 
show florid decorations, elaborated in 
cement. These ruins are not far from the 
modern city of Trujillo, and would repay 
careful study. 

The Inca and pre-Inca architecture differ 
much. ‘They first lack any iconographic 
carvings, such as we have seen at Tiahuanaco 
and Chavin. Monoliths of considerable size 
were common to both; one of those at Cuzco 
is 27ft. long, 1sft. wide, and raft. long, and 
there are others of almost equal size. The 
stones vary as to their geological composition 
according to the region ; some are of granite, 
as.at Cuzco, some of trachyte, sandstone, or 
basalt, whilst others are of a hard, silicious 
limestone. It is to be recollected that this 
remarkable stone-shaping art was performed 
without the use of iron; but the Incas pos- 
sessed bronze, termed chumfe, and copper 
tools. Indeed, they were skilled metallur- 
gists in copper, gold, and silver. <As_pre- 
viously stated, the Incas were unacquainted 
with the arch, but. nevertheless they con- 
structed dome or ‘‘beehive’’ roofs, both to 
their tombs, at times, and to their conical 
houses, whether of stone or adobe. ‘Lhey 
also employed the principle of corbelling-out 
over Openings, and to form the abutment of 
small bridges. In general terms the principal 
characteristic of the Inca architecture is its 
great solidity. It would seem that the 
builders had desired to bequeath to posterity 
these chapters in stone of their history ; and, 
indeed, it is safe to say that these may be ex- 
pected to outlast any of the modern struc- 
tures of America, whether the architectural 
work of Colonial Spain—good and solid as 
this is generally—or whether the evanescent 
skyscrapers of the Anglo-Saxon on _ the 
Northern Continent. Solid as these walls are, 
however, the roofs of the large buildings have 
perished long ago; as their builders do not 
appear to have been able to advance beyond 
sloping roofs of poles covered with grass 
thatch; or, at any rate, in the absence of 
anything else we can only assume this to have 
have been the case. Their buildings, with small 
exception, are never of more than one story. 
Nor were they acquainted with the use of 
burnt brick, although their ceramic art was 
an advanced one, as we know from the 
beautiful and abundant Inca pottery. In the 
shape of their vases (as well as in the form of 
some of their buildings) they showed a 
curious knowledge of acoustics. There were 
no doors to the houses, the openings being 
covered with a mat. The interiors of the 
temples were covered with plates of gold, of 
which the Spaniards secured great booty. 


A few words as to the origin of the Incas 
and pre-Incas. Their generally assigned origin 
is from Asia, and the Mongol cast of face is 
very noticeable among the pure indigenes, 
both of Peru and Mexico. As to their arts, 
an origin has been assigned in Egypt and in 
Mesopotamia We have seen the tendency to 
the pyramidal in the Inca stfuctures, giving 
some atmosphere of the buildings of the Nile. 
A host of other analogies have been adduced. 
The use of copper tools, the custom of em- 
balming the dead, for mummies are common 
objects in the Inca tombs; the Indian canoes 
of Lake Titicaca, with their turned-up prows 
and mat sails, which are the counterpart of 
such a craft figured on the tomb of Rameses 
II. ; religious customs, including sun-worship 
and moon-worship ; matters of design upon 
pottery and woven textures; the wearing 
of sandals; and, above all, their stone- 
shaping art and their transport of monoliths. 
The theory of Asiatic or Egyptian origin has 
been strenuonsly denied and strenuously sup- 
ported, and the approaching shores of 
Behring Straits, where America touches the 
fringe of Asia, have been pointed to as the 
probable path which these prehistoric immi- 
grants followed, when, bearing in their bosom 
the germs of a civilisation and a _ religion 
from the ancient world, they passed down 
these 10,000 miles of Pacific littoral and in- 
clement Cordillera of America. 


bad ’ 


Discussion. 


Mr. R. Phené Spiers proposed a vote of 
thanks, and remarked upon the excellent 
drawings that Mr. Enock had prepared. It 
seemed that there had been two races in Peru 
before the advent of the Spaniards—the Incas 
and another race, of which no definite evi- 
dence of habitation remained. It had been 
conjectured that this race had had some re- 
lation with the Babylonians or the Egyptians, 
but he, personally, put no faith in the theory. 
Referring to the peculiar trapezoidal form of 
some of the doorways and arches, Mr. Spiers 
advanced the view that the latter work of 
this kind, in stone, was copied and made a 
purely decorative feature from the old cun- 
dried brick constructions. The raking sides, 
he believed, were not of Egyptian origin. He 
would like to know how the Incas covered in 
their buildings. It was true that the modern 
roofs were formed of poles covered with 
thatch, but he believed a race that could 
erect such massive walls would require, and 
would certainly evolve, a far more durable 
covering than that. The roofs must have 
been either flat or doomed. The reason. of 
the complex irregularity of the huge stones 
which formed the walls was to be found in 
the obvious fact that the builders of that time 
chose the materials immediately to hand. 
They built in horizontal form later, because 
they had found a suitable stratified store. 
Mr. Spiers then made reference to a colossal 
wall that Mr. Enock had stated to be the re- 
mains of a temple. He (Mr. Spiers) was, 
judging from its appearance, more inclined to 
think it originally filled that office of an aque- 
duct. The openings of peculiar formation 
were extremely interesting; and he thought 
that they must have had the arched form, 
The wall was perfectly magnificent, and must 
have involved an immense amount of labour 
in its erection. M. Choisy had shown in his 
book how the ponderous materials were 
transported. He had great pleasure in pro- 
posing the vote of thanks. 


Mr. F. Dare Clapham seconded the vote of 
thanks, and observed that as Mr. Spiers. nad 
dealt so ably with the architectural aspect of 
the paper, there was little left for him to say. 
Judging from Mr. Enock’s description of the 
climate, it was small wonder that a sun-wor- 
shipping people went to a land like Peru. ‘The 
Incas were not the first inhabitants ; but was 
it not curious that the indigenes should bear 
a distinct resemblance to Asiatic types? He 
wondered whether there were any mummified 
remains to give evidence of the early in- 
habitants. The rugged architecture seemed 
quite in accordance with the tremendous 
mountains surrounding it. The ancient roads 
and bridges must have been wonderful en- 
gineering works. From what he had heard, 
it would appear that that early civilisation 
was one of little freedom, but of much order 
and well-being. Everything was done under 
strict supervision ; quantities of water were 
dealt out for agricultural and other purposes, 
and he understood that doors had always to 
be kept open in order to ensure the absence 
of too much luxury. He heartily seconded 
the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Leonard Elkingion and Mr. H. W. 
Brittan having supported the vote of thanks, 
Mr. Tanner commented upon the interesting 
discussion that they had had, and remarked 
that the Incas, in their selection of territory, 
had chosen a singularly inhospitable posi- 
tion. There could not have been enough to 
sustain life. The architecture was purely 
rudimentary ; and, referring to the point that 
Mr. Spiers had raised, he thought some kind 
of centering must have been employed in the 
construction of the openings in that huge 
wall. 

Mr. Enock, in reply, observed that it was 
impossible to go into the subject of the origin 
of the Incas. No solution of the mystery had 
been found, although there were indications 
of Asiatic origin. With respect to the roofs, 
it should be borne: in mind that the coast 
zone was'a rainless region. On. the plateaux 
of the Andes, however, there was an exces- 
sively heavy rainfall, and snow. He believed 

Cc 
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that some of.the roofs in this latter region 
were flat, with earth to keep the water cut. 
In one of the buildings he had observed the 
appearance of a double gable end. Mr. 
Spiers said that the trapezoidal form was 
evolved from the sun-dried brick. This could 
not have been, because that particular iorm 
was found only in cut stone. There were 
plenty of mummies, but they were all of 
comparatively recent date. They were 
buried in rough stone cells, and could be 
found in all parts of Peru. Some of the 
woven bridges still exist, some of which were 
2ooft. long, which was a great length for a 
primitive suspension bridge. It was cer- 
tainly remarkable that such a well-ordered 
civilisation of undoubted socialistic char- 
acter should collapse before a mere handful 
of marauding Spaniards. The social system 
gave no rise to initiative or progress ; and 
when an attack was made they could not 
stand against it. He thanked them heartily 
for their very kind reception. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers.— Mr. W. 8B. Steadman, Mr. R. G. 
Hopcraft, and Mr. W. Paramor. 


The Marylebone Borough Council has de- 
cided to pave Cavendish Square with wood 
at a cost of £4,865. It was decided to apply 
to the London County Council for a loan of 
£24,000 to extend the electric light along 21 
streets of the borough. Mr. Debenham, 
chairman of the Electric Supply Committee, 
said that this would provide work for no 
fewer than 400 unemployed men in Maryle- 
bone for a period of 16 weeks at a wage of 


25s. a week. 
Sir William Richmond, R.A., presiding 
over the annual meeting of subscribers 


to the British School of Rome, on the 16th 
inst., said that archeology had caused 
Egypt to live again in the 2oth century. 
Layard, Wilkinson, and Newton and others 
had, in a sense, remodelled history, and, 
with often too’ little help from the Govern- 
ment, had enabled the world to understand 
the building up of ancient civilisation. 
Archeology had been very serviceable to 
artistes, Whose spontaneity and _ technical 
artifices need not be hampered by being 
truthful ; they should rather be assisted than 
otherwise by modern research. Italy was so 
full of variety that the whole ground had 
not been uncovered yet, either by the spade 
or by the scholar. It was a mine of treasures 
as yet unworked, and wherever he had gone 
he had found a local archeologist, struggling 
sometimes to bring out a book, learned in 
his way, and ready to give up his time to 
an eager stranger. Scattered about in vari- 
ous churches there were very fine pictures 
and frescoes, while in the Museo Nationale 
at Rome there were fragments of wall paint- 
ings of great beauty of design, as well as of: 
execution and colour, inscribed with Greek 
names. They seemed to him to possess 
qualities of colour in advance of any wall 
paintings as yet discovered, except perhaps 
the latest found wall paintings at Pompeii. 
Much of this beauty, its transparency, quality 
and beauty of colour, especially on walls 
where large areas of pigment were necessary, 
being the result of a perfect technique, caused 
one to long to know what were the methods 
of those ancient Masters, who in so simple 
a matter, as it would seem, as making a 
big space of one tone of codour vital, inter- 
esting, and precious, beat the moderns out 
of the field. What were their pigments? He 
suspected that they were only the common 
earths found near’ Rome. But what tech- 
nique was employed? A chemical analysis 
would indeed be interesting and instructive. 
If some student of the School at Rome could 
solve the questions relating to colours and 
their uses in Rome how, grateful artists 
would be. The ninth report of the com- 
mittee refers to the excavations, carried out 
by the Government, in Malta; and the 


completion of the catalogue of the Capitoline 
Museum. 
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Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit ror conditions given where known. 


COMPETITION 


Nov. 30. 


Nov. 30. 


Dec. |. 


Dec. 1. 


Dec. °. 


Dec. ll. 


Dec. 18. 


1910. 
§ Jan. 1. 


TECHNICAL AND 
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| 


\ 


| TRALEE. 


PUBLIC PARK 


PRINCE 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


HERNE BAY PAVILION ON PIER 
Herne Bay Urban District Council 
invite competitive drawings for a 
pavilion to be erected on the proposed 
extension of the pier at a total cost 
not exceeding £4,000, exclusive of 
architect’s commission. Premiums 
of twenty-five guineas and ten 
guineas. Plan of the site and copy of 
the conditions may be obtained from 
J. Jubb, Clerk to the Council, Town 
Hall, Herne Bay. Deposit: on- 


guinea. 

SECONDARY 

SCHOOL, WORKINGTON. The 

Cumberland Education Committee 

invite architects to submit sketch 

plans with outline specification and 
estimate for a technical and second- 
ary school in the Borough of Work- 

ington, Cumberland, for about 309 
pupils of both sexes. Further par- 

ticulars and conditions upon which 

plans will be received may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped and addresse 
foolscap envelope and the payment 
of adeposit of one guinea. Deposi 
returned if all papers sent are re- 
turned within seven days. C. Cour- 
terlay Hodgson, Secretary, The 

Courts, Carlisle. 

CARNEGIE LIBRARY 

AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. Cvcst 
not to exceed £4,500. Premiums of 
£20 and £10 for design placed first 
and second by the assessor. Copies 
of instructions and conditions from 
the Town Clerk, Tralee. 

PLAN, BANGOR 

(COUNTY DOWN). The U.D. 

Council offer a premium of £30 for 

the best scheme for laying out a 

public park, twenty acres in extent. 

Premium to include all expenses of 

successful competitor,whose designs 

become the’ property of the Council. 

Schemes to J. Middleton, Town 

Clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, County 

Down. 

HENRY’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, OTLEY. New buildings 
in Farnley Lane, Otley. If the num- 

_ber of applications to compete is ex- 

‘ cessive it is intended by selection 10 
invite 20 or 25 architects only to com- 
pete. A fully-qualified non-competing 
architect, in conjunction with the 
West Riding Education Committee’s 
Inspector of Secondary Schools, will 
assist the Governors in adjudicating 
upon the plans. Applications, stating 
qualifications and experience, must 
be received by Ernest S. Mead, Clerk 
to the Governors, East View, Otley, 
betore the date named. 


MINEHEAD. SHELTER, with cloak- 


room and lavatories, on the Beach, 
the whole expense of which is not to 
exceed £3.000. Premium of £20. 
Plan of site and conditions from L. 
C. Webber-Incledon Clerk to U-D. 
Council, 16, Park Street, Minehead, 
Somerset. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly, Leeds. Architects prac- 
tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs. for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F-R.1.B-A., has been ap- 
pointed Assessor. Copies of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
tions, a plan of each floor of the 
educational blocks and of the hostel 
blocks, also an estate plan, showing 
a suggestion for grouping the 
various buildings, may be obtained 
from James Graham, Secretary for 
Education, Education Department, 
Leeds. Designs to be delivered not 
later than 12 o’clock noon. Deposit: 
£2 2s. 

NEW COUN- 
CIL SCHOOL. Limited to Architects 
_practising in the Borough. Con- 
ditions of competition and plan of 
site on application to J- W- Barrow, 
Clerk to the Education Committee, 
Education Offices, Municipal Build- 
ings, Southend-on-Sea. 


LARNE. TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN 


VICTORIA STREET. Forthe Larne 
Technical Instruction Committee. 
Total cost, including fixtures and 
enclosing of ground, not to exceed 
£3,600, Premium, £21, merged. 
Successful. competitor will receive 
commission of 5 per cent. for 
supervision, including plans, speci- 
fications, estimates, and Bills of 
Quantities. Particulars of Thomas 
Clearkkin, Secretary, Technical In- 
Instruction Committee, Larne. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Mr. John Jd. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hali, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., returnable if @il papers are 
returned within 14days. Inquiries to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums. 
City Hall, Cardiff. 

OLDHAM, EXTENSION OF THE 
TOWN HALL. Restricted to Archi- 
tects practising or residing in the 
Borough. Premiums of £50, £30 and 
£20, for the three designs placed Ist, 
2nd and 3rd, and a sum of £5 will be 
paid to all unsuccessful competitors 
who send in a complete set of plans 
in accordance with the instructions. 
Plan of site, with instructions and 
suggestions for architects obtainable 
from E. C. Foote, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Oldham. Deposit: 21s. 

GLAZED BRICKWORK DESIGNS 

AND ESSAYS. A_ committee of 
glazed brick manufacturers invite 
designs for works to be executed in 
glazed brickwork, also essays as to 
the advantages to be derived from 
the use of this material in accord- 
ance with conditions to be obtained 
from J. Johnston Green, 142, Liver 
_pool! Road South, Southport. Pre 
miums of 100 guineas, 50 guineas and 
25 guineas awarded to designs and 
essays jointly. Assessor Mr. Max 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., appointed by the 
President, R-I.B-A- 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


Workington Technical School Competition 


A notice has been circulated by the Coun: 
cil of the R.I.B.A. requesting members not 
take part in the above competition. 


Preston Grammar School. 


Mr. F. W. Catterall, the assessor, selected 
six designs out of the 179 sets submitted, 
and the final choice was made as follows :— 
First premium, Messrs. Woolfall and Eccles, 
Liverpool; 2nd premium, Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood, Manchester; 3rd premium, Messrs. 
Packer, Drewitt and Drewitt, Southport. The 
building is estimated to cost about £12,000. 


At King’s College, London, on November 
6th, master and operative plumbers attended 
for practical and theoretical examination for 
the purpose of registration under the 
National Registration of Plumbers. The 
practical examination consisted of tests 1m 
lead bossing, also bending and wiping large 
and small joints as required for good class 
domestic sanitary plumbing. In the theo- 
retical examination questions were put to 
the candidates dealing with subjects of 
domestic sanitation generally, ventilation 
and the connection of water services to do- 
mestic dwellings and public institutions. 
Nine candidates succeeding in passing the 
examinations and were nominated to the 
General Council for registration under the 
National Registration of Plumbers, and ad- 
mission to the register. 


* * * 


The following method of painting a cement 
wall was described at a recent convention of 
Canadian master painters. The building 
had become discoloured in places, and the 
joints were of a different colour from the 
surface of the blocks. Two parts of Port- 
land cement, together with one part of mar- 
ble dust, were mixed with water to the con- 
sistency of thin paint or a thick whitewash. 
The wall was well wetted before the appli- 
cation of this paint, and kept constantly wet 
while the material was applied, and then 
kept dry for a day in order to make the 
cement wash adhere to the cement surface. 
The wash was applied with ordinary white- 
wash or calcimine brushes, and a man was 
kept busy playing a spray on it while the 
work was being done. The whole secret of 
success lay in keeping the wall constantly 
wet. 
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ABERBEEG.—tThe Llanhilleth new Parish 
Church, which stands on an elevated site 
near the Rectory, was recently dedicated. It 
is designed in fifteenth century Gothic style 
of architecture, and is built of local stone, 
with Doulting stone dressings. The roofs 
are all of open timbered construction, and 
the seating and choir stalls of Austrian oak. 
The chancel, transepts, and towers are com- 
pleted, but at present only about one-third 
of the nave and side aisles is finished. The 
church will accommodate about 300 worship- 
pers at present, and 500 when completed, the 
cost being over £4,500. Mr. E. T. Bevan, 
of Penarth, is the builder, and Mr. E. A. 
Johnson, F.R.I.B.A., of Abergavenny and 
Merthyr, the architect. 

BERWICK.—The new parochial buildings 
which it is proposed to erect in connection 
with the Berwick Parish Church, are to be 
built externally with local stone. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Harrison and Ash, who 
were placed first by the assessor, Mr. H. 
Beck, Doncaster, in the recent open competi- 
tion. The buildings are estimated to cost 
about £2,000. 

BRADFORD.—The foundation stone of a 
fine addition to the textile and engineering 
departments of the Bradford Technical Col- 
lege, which is to be erected in the Renaiss- 
ance style, has been laid. The addition is 
estimated to cost about £18,000, while a 
further £14,000 will be involved in the pro- 
vision of machinery and fittings. The de- 
sign has been prepared by Mr. R. G. Kirkby, 
A.R.I.B.A., the City Architect. 

BUDE, CORNWALL.—The foundation 
stone of the new Granville Hotel has just 
been laid. The site on which the hotel is 
to be built is a fine one, being situated on 
high ground, sheltered from all cold winds, 
and commanding an uninterrupted view of 
the St. George’s Channel and the Cornish 
hills. The building has been designed by 
Messrs. Hatchard Smith and Son, F.R.I.B.A. 
of London, and is being erected by Messrs. 
Pethick Bros., under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. Hatchard Smith. 

DUNNING.—The new reading room, 
which has just been opened, is the gift of 
Sir John Wilson, Bart. It is built of local 
stone in Gothic style, and forms an addition 
to the Town Hall. Mr. W. C. Laidlaw, of 
Edinburgh, is the architect. 

EAST HAM.—The extension of the isola- 
tion hospital, which was opened recently, 
and which has cost £8,000, consists of two 
wards, each containing ten beds with the 
usual offices and nurses’ quarters, etc., on 
the first floor. Large plate-glass windows 
divide each cubicle, so that the sister in 
charge can have a complete view of the 
patients throughout the whole ward. A 
doctor’s residence, which has also been 
erected, is on the bungalow principle. 

EDGWORTH.—The Edgworth Village In- 
stitute, which has just been opened, com- 


pletes the memorial to the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Barlow, of Greenthorne. The building, 
which is in the Tudor style, is built of 


Accrington pressed bricks, with stone fac- 
ings, and roofed with Staffordshire tiles. The 
main entrance is in the centre, and forms 
the lower storey of a clock tower. Mr. G. 
Faulkner Armitage, of Altrincham, is the 
architect, and the main building contract 
was carried out by Messrs. J. Hatch and 
Sons, of Lancaster. 

EXETER.—The monument which has been 
erected in the Barnfield to commemorate the 
martyrdom of Thomas Benet, M.A., who 
was burnt at the stake at Liverydole in 1531, 
and of Agnes Prest, who suffered a similar 
fate on Southernhay in 1557, was recently 
unveiled. The work has been carried out in 
its entirety (under the professional direction 


of Mr. * Archibald ‘Lucas, F-.S.I., 
A.R.I.B.A.) by Messrs. Harry Hems and 
Sons. 
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FORFAR.—The extension of Forfar 
Academy, which is now proceeding, will pro- 
vide on the basement accommodation for the 
heating apparatus, etc. There will be a 
cookery and laundry classroom on the first 
floor. There will also be provided a gym- 
nasium 52ft. by 3oft., with a lady instruc- 
tress’ room, boys’ and girls’ dressing-rooms, 
and music room. At the rear of the first 
floor will be situated a large workshop, with 
engine-room, a teachers’ room, and a wood 
store. On the second floor there will be 
three large art classrooms, with a teachers’ 
room, and also a capacious music room and 
dining hall. Messrs. Gavia and Soutar, For- 
far, are the architects. 

HARLINGTON.—The Baptist church has 
recently been remodelled, renovated and de- 
corated, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
George Baines and Sons, 5, Clements Inn, 
Strand, London. The contract has been 
carried out by Mr. T. W. Crutchfield, of Har- 
lington. 

HEXHAM.—The new Queen Elizabeth 
Grammar School, which is now in course of 
erection, is a single-storey building enclosing 
a quadrangle. The assembly hall on the 
north side is 74ft. long by 2oft. broad, and 
has an open hammer-beam roof and oak 
panelled dado. Along the east and west sides 
of the quad. a wide corridor gives access to 
the classrooms, which accommodate 240 
scholars. On the south side are the chemi- 
cal and physical laboratories. The quad- 
rangle itself will be laid out as a herb gar- 
den for the instruction of the students, and 
the architects suggest that a statue of Queen 
Elizabeth (the foundress) should be placed 
in the centre. The buildings are of stone, 
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with red tile roofs. The school is being 
erected by Messrs. R. Blackett and Son, con- 
tractors, Darlington, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Oliver, 
Leeson and Wood, architects, Newcastle. 

HUNSLET.—The new Council offices, 
which have just been opened, have been 
erected from the design of Mr. B. W. Hig- 
gins, of Oulton. The building is plainly but 
substantially built of stone and brick, and 
contains ample accommodation for the 
Council. The total cost, inclusive of site, 
is about £2,000. 

ILFORD.—The new Hippodrome, which 
has been erected here, is a good example of 
modern theatre design. The elevation, which 
is treated plainly but tastefully in the Early 
English Renaissance style, is faced with red 
brick and white cement dressing and rough- 
cast filling, flanked by two facades with 
gables with projecting cornices, and betweer 
these, over the entrance portion, which has 
a handsome verandah, an open loggia with 
columns supporting a tall roof covered with 
rich brown tiles. The fourteen exits from 
all parts of the house lead to Ilford Lane 
and the private road at the side. The audi- 
torium, 74ft. by 74ft., is capable of accom- 
modating an audience of 3,000. The stage, 
6oft. wide by 33ft., is provided with up-to- 
date machinery, and has the usual flies and 
grid; the proscenium opening being 33ft. 
The entrance staircases and waiting-rooms 
are so designed that they will contain the 
entire audience, who may thus be under 
cover while waiting. The ground area on 
which the building stands covers 10,500 sq. 
ft. The circles, being supported on the can- 
tilever principle, afford a clear uninterrupted 
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view of the stage from all parts of the house. 
The whole of the building is lit by electricity 
by Messrs. Strode and Co. The decorations 
in white and gold, the draperies, carpets, and 
seating, are by Messrs. Dean, of Birming- 
ham. The main building has been erected 
by Messrs. Coles, under the supervision of 
the Clerk of the Works, Mr. John F. Revill. 

LIVERPOOL.—The construction of the 
Liverpool Cathedral is making but slow pro- 
gress, the Lady Chapel being the more ad- 
vanced section of the work. The whole of 
this structure has been covered in, and at 
present a staff of experts are busily engaged 
in putting the finishing touches on the carv- 
ing work on either side of the chapel. AS 
showing the stage at which the building of 
the Lady Chapel has arrived, it is interest- 
ing to note that the stained-glass windows 
are about to be inserted. In order that this 
may be accomplished safely and without un- 
due delay, the chapel is to be closed to the 
public until the work is completed, four or 
five months hence. This step was decided 
upon at a meeting of the Cathedral Com- 
mittee, when it was reported that further 
funds would be necessary in order to com- 
plete that portion of the work at present in 
hand, comprising the Lady Chapel, the 
ambulatory, the chapter house, the vestries 
and choir, and a portion of the great tran- 
sept. Between £60,000 and £70,000 will 
have to be raised before these various sec- 
tions can be prepared for purposes of Divine 
service. They will then give accommodation 
for about 2,000 worshippers. 

LONDON, S.W.—The large building 
known as “Wellington House” Residential 
Hotel, which has just been opened at Buck- 
ingham Gate, S.W., occupies a superficial 
area of 12,272ft., having a frontage to Buck- 
ingham Gate of 174ft., and 143ft. to York 
Street. The building occupies an island site 
and is, therefore, unusually free from fire 
risks and noise from adjoining buildings. The 
accommodation consists of self-contained 
flats and single rooms, with public rooms 
for use of tenants, consisting of billiard- 


room, smoking-room and lounge, restau- 
rant, dining, drawing and writing 
rooms, with banquetting and _ reception 


rooms ensuite; the scheme being to produce 
something between a high-class hotel and 
self-contained flats de luxe at one inélusive 
charge. The elevations are carried out in 
red bricks and gauged work in a style of free 
Renaissance, with rich modelling and decor- 
ations in Dennis terra cotta with dragged 
surface. The general contractor was Mr. C. 
Gray, of Kensington. The kitchen equip- 
ment was supplied and fixed by the Falkirk 
Iron Company, and passenger and service 
lifts by Messrs. Waygood and Co. The de- 
corations, furniture and appointments were 
carried out by Messrs. Maple and Co., Ltd., 
from designs and under the immediate super- 
vision of the architects, Messrs. Palgrave 
and Co., with Mr. Percival Hawkins, 
A.R.I.B.A., as chief-of-staff. 

LONDON, W.—The Bishop of London re- 
cently dedicated the new chapel of All Souls, 
which has been erected on the south side of 
the church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Bedford Park, W. Lord Halifax, who laid the 
foundation-stone in June last, has now given 
the silvered altar candlesticks, which are of 
Renaissance date. The’ ‘architect ‘of the 
chapel is Mr. Maurice B. Adams, who was 
churchwarden when Dr. Jackson, Bishop of 
London, consecrated the church in 1878, and 
still holds the same office. 

LONDON, W.—The contract for the al- 
terations to, and reconstruction of, No. 2, 
Seamore Place, Park Lane, W., under Mr. 
W. H: Romaine-Walker, architect, has been 
obtained by Messrs. Patman and Fothkering- 
ham, Ltd., too and 102, Theobald’s Road, 
London, W.C. 

MANCHESTER. — A _ new Wesleyan 
Church, which has been erected at a cost 

- of £3,000, and which provides accommoda- 
tion for 500 worshippers, has just been 
opened. 

NEWCASTLE.—The new public hall has 
been erected in Northumberland Road, New- 
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castle, on the site of the old Yeomanry 
parade ground. The building is surmounted 
by a fibrous plaster dome tower, which is 
Soft. in circumference. The building is of 
brick, and the principle hall, which will be 
used as a skating rink, about 25oft. in length, 
by r2oft. in breadth, and can easily be con- 
verted into a meeting place for concerts, 
political meetings, and other large gather- 


ings. Seating accommodation for 6,000 
people is provided, and a balcony will seat 
another 1,000. Messrs. J. Parkinson and 


Sons, of London, Blackpool, and Newcastle, 
are the builders, and Mr. J. H. Morton, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle and South Shields, 
is the architect. The front is by Messrs. 5. 
De Jong and Co., London. 
PETERBOROUGH. — The 
scheme at St. John the Baptist’s 


restoration 
Parish 


Church, Peterborough, has involved a sum | 


of more than £4,000.. The chief work has 
been on the tower, which was in an ex- 
tremely dangerous state, and the west end of 
the building, formerly obscured by unsightly 
brickwork, has been thrown open to the rest 
of the church. Some fine oak screens have 
been presented, to separate the vestry and 
baptistery from the main building. The 
church bells are being rehung, while several 
large windows, formerly bricked up, have 
been opened out, and filled with new 
tracery. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—trhe East Street Bap- 
tist Church and Schools, which are shortly 
to be erected, have been designed in late 
Gothic style freely treated. Externally the 
facings are of red bricks with Bath stone 
dressings. The complete scheme embraces a 
church with a lofty tower, seniors’ school, 
intermediates’ school, and juniors’ school. 
The last section is to be omitted for the pre- 
sent.. The cost of the portion to be executed 
is about £6.000.. The architects whose de- 
signs were selected in a recent competition 
are Messrs. George Baines and Sons, 5, 
Clements Inn, Strand, London. 


WATFORD.—The Leavesden Road Bap- 
tist Church and Institute, which were opened 
recently, are designed in a late period of 
Gothic, freely treated. Accommodation for 
700 persons has been provided. Externally 
the building is faced with dressed red bricks 
with bath stone dressings, the internal joinery 
being of pitch-pine. The contract, which 
amounts to £4,150, has been carried out by 
Messrs. Chas. Brightman and Son, Watford. 
The architects whose designs were selected 
in a recent competition, are Messrs. Geo. 
Baines and Son, of 5, Ulements Inn, Strand, 
W.C. 


WORCESTER.—The new secondary school 
for girls, the foundation stone of which was 
recently laid, will, structurally, be a con- 
necting link between the educational institu- 
tions which have their homes in the existing 
Institute buildings. It will occupy the space 
between the art and technical schools block 
in Sansome Walk and the library, museum, 
and art gallery block in Foregate Street, 
having its main entrance in Taylor’s Lane. 
The school has been planned to harmonise 
with the existing buildings in material and 
design, the detail being carefully repeated, 
and will make the Institute a complete suite 
of buildings. The building, which provides 
accommodation for 200 girls, is being erected 
by Messrs. J. Wood and Sons, Ltd., from 
the designs of Mr. Alfred G. Parker, the 
city architect. 


Invitations have been issued by Mr. Henry 
R. Aldridge on behalf of the National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Council, to a confer- 
ence, to be held at Westminster Palace Hotel, 
on December 14 and 15, to consider sugges- 
tions as to the most practical lines of town- 
planning procedure adapted to urban dis- 
tricts, and to great centres of population. 
Papers are to be read by a number of well- 
known housing reformers, including Profes- 
sor Adshead, of Liverpool University, Mr. 


B. Sebohm Rowntree, and Mr. Raymond Un- 
win. 
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Annfield Plain Public Library. 

This building, towards the erection of 
which Mr. Carnegie gave £3,000, was com- 
pleted at the beginning of the year. It is 
built of local stone and roofed with Welsh 
slates, the floors of all main rooms are laid 
with wood blocks, and the interior fittings 
were executed in oak, from designs by the 
architect. There are spacious bookstores 
and workroom, heating chamber, etc., in the 
basement, connected to the ground floor by 
lift. The architect for the building was Mr. 
Edward Cratney, of Wallsend and Sunder- 
land, whose design was selected in competi- 
tion. The general contractors were Messrs. 
Southren and Johnson, of Dipton, Durham, 
the sub-contractors being as follows :—Heat- 
ing, by Messrs. Emley and Sons, Newcastle ; 
interior fittings, by Messrs. Robson and Sons, 
Newcastle; wrought-iron gates, by Messrs. 
Spittal and Clarke, Birmingham; lead rain- 
water heads and pipes, by Messrs. Henry 
Hope and Sons; and the lead lights by the 
Gateshead Stained Glass Company. The 
furnishings were not to the architect’s selec- 
tion. 


Cottages, WalKer Gate, Newcastle. 

These cottages were erected on the Walker 
Estate, Newcastle, and were awarded gold 
and bronze medals at the recent North of 
England Model Cottage Exhibition. The 
cost per pair, including architect’s commis- 
sion (5 per cent.), was £520. The external 
walls were 11in. cavity, faced with first 
quality Wallsend ‘‘Atlas” bricks and two 
coats Portland cement rough-cast, dashed 
with white Derbyshire spar. The roofs are 
covered with Green’s special “French” tiles. 
The architect was Mr. Ed. Cratney, of Walls- 
end and Sunderland. The contractor was 
Mr. James McHarg, of Wallsend. 


CISTERCIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A., the well-known 
architect of Hull, has written an exhaustive 
essay in the journal of the Royal Archeo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ire 
land, upon the subject of Cistercian Archi- 
tecture. Although the Cistercian ideal was 
that of simplicity, and it was pursued signi- 
ficantly, this negative attitude, says Mr. Bil- 
son, ‘“‘was overmastered by the creative im- 
pulse of the twelfth century.” In his essay he 
traces the growth of both, and their relation 
one upon the other, turning for his examples 
from Burgundy to Fountains, from Kirkstall 
to Byland, and other famous monastic 
churches. At the outset, he says we must 
guard ourselves against the misconception 
that there was ever any specially Cistercian 
style. What was specially characteristic in 
it arose from the Cistercian ideal of monastic 
life—simplicity and extreme asceticism. 
Gorgeous architecture and ornamentation 
were to the Cistercian monk of the earth, 
earthly. Naturally, therefore, in Cistercian 
buildings we find more or less uniformity, 
as in the pointed arch and the ribbed vault, 
and a general similarity of plan, though of ~ 


| course it was not possible for the Cistercians 


any more than for other innovators in archi- 
tecture to ignore the building traditions of 
their time. In plan Kirkstall affords a typi- 
cal example :— 

A cruciform church, with a short presby- 
tery or sanctuary to the east of the crossing ; 
westward of the crossing of the long nave, 
the eastern part of which formed the choir 
of the monks (most frequently the monks’ 
stalls extending into the crossing), and the 
western part of the choir of the conversi, 
chapels on the east side of each arm of the 
transept, and an aisle on each side of the 
nave to facilitate communication between the 
different parts of the church; such was the — 
plan almost universally adopted in the golden ~ 
age of the Order. 

Variants of this plan, due to following local 
methods, are seen by reference to plans 
given of fourteen Cistercian churches. As 
ta these local methods, Mr. Bilson remarks 
that considering the strength of local build- 
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ing traditions in the twelfth century, it is 
a testimony to the discipline of the Order 
that their church plans so generally con- 
form to the standard type. With the help 
of many photographic illustrations, it is 
possible to follow the changes and varieties 
in ornamentation which were gradually intro- 
duced. In the main arcades and the door- 
ways at Fountains and Kirkstall, Mr. Bilson 
Ciscovers how the English love of mouldings 
overcame Cistercian austerity; in the win- 
cows, also, the earlier work is much the 
more severe. With these and other details, 
Mr. Bilson makes a study of our remains of 
Cistercian architecture more fascinating and 
more informing than ever. Summing up, he 
describes the architecture of Fountains and 
Kirkstall as, with few exceptions, entirely 
Anglo-Norman. It is only in the latest work, 
particularly of Kirkstall, that we find any 
trace of foreign influence. 


STRENGTH TESTS OF CEMENT. 


The cement industry has developed to such 
proportions that it is now one of those 
selected for study by many statisticians when 
they desire to discover the scientific laws cf 
growth, when they search for signs of return- 
ing prosperity during periods of depression, 
or when they enumerate the great industrial 
factors of the day. But no industry can serve 
such purposes with precision until the manu- 
facture and use of its product have heen 
carried to such a degree of perfection and 
the specifications covering its production are 
so well understood and so widely acuvpted 
that a true standard or standards for it may 
be considered to have been fixed. 

In the case of cement, in spite of the pro- 
mulgation of so-called official standard speci- 
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fications for Portland cement by such bodies 
as the American Society of Testing Materials, 
with its special committee composed of en- 
gineers, manufacturers, cement experts and 
large users, the American Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance of Way Association, the 
National Association of Cement Users, and 
the American Institute of Architects, there 
still exists a considerable variation in the 
cement specifications prepared for large en- 
gineering enterprises like the New York 
rapid transit work, the New York barge canal 
work, the work under the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Works Department, the Catskill water 
supply work, various parts of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad work, and also between them 
and the official standard specifications men- 
tioned above. Several different points might 
be mentioned, but there may be taken as a 
single example the stipulation exacting a 
large percentage of increase of strength in 
standard mortar briquettes between the 7-day 
and the 28-day results, which requirement is 
to be found in several of the specifications in 
the list enumerated. 

The specifications of the American Society 
of Testing Materials simply require “no re- 
trogression,’’ while ratios of increase up to 
25 per cent. are required for the sand-tests 
and up to 10 per cent. for the results from 
neat specimens by the contracts covering the 
supply of cement for several well-known en- 
gineering enterprises. This wide range of 
values is due to two diametrically opposed 
conceptions of the properties which an ideal 
cement should possess. On the one hand the 
idea is held that the best cement is one 
which hardens slowly and continuously, and 
it is contended that a product, which shows 
a low strength at the end of seven days, so 
that it is apt to develop a considerable in- 
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crease up to the 28-day test period and there- 
by produces the increase specified, is also a 
cement which is more likely to continue to 
increase beyond the 28-day period. As to the 
accuracy of the latter contention numerous 
tests alone can decide. On the other hand, 
the opponents of the slow-increase theory 
maintain that the best cement is’ the one 
which secures its full strength at a very early 
period and thereafter is subject to none of 
the chemical or physical changes which are 
involved in the yet unexplained process of 
hardening. They further claim that the 
results of tests do not show that a cement 
which hardens slowly is ultimately any 
stronger than one which secures an early 
high strength, and actually cite the pub- 
lished experiments of one of the earliest 
proponents of the slow-hardening theory, ac- 
cording to whose tests that cement which had 
been rejected under the stipulation -men- 
tioned developed higher tensile strength after 
several years than did the one which had 
hardened at a slower early rate. 

From an entirely unprejudiced point of 
view, it would seem (says a writer in an 
American contemporary) as if the whole basis 
of the controversy were wrong. It is well 
known that cement and the concrete in which 
it is employed are almost invariably stressed 
entirely in compression, and that the relation 
which exists between the tensile and com- 
pressive strengths of a given sample changes 
greatly with time and the method of test, so 
that both cements, the slow and the quick- 
hardening, may each be entirely satisfactory 
under actual working conditions, in spite of 
the results of tension experiments. Obviously, 
the sole reason for the existence of any speci- 
fication is the necessity of obtaining an 
article which will stand the tests of time and 
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stress. Since it seems to be a fact that 
brands of cement of both classes have com- 
pletely demonstrated their ability to with- 
stand the requirements of long, hard usage in 
many well-known engineering structures 
which have stood for periods extending to a 
full score of years, it would appear as if a 
straw man were the present object of attack 
by both parties to the ‘rate of hardening”’ 
controversy. 

The only pertinent question to be settled is 
a purely economic one. Are the existing 
specifications for public works so drawn that. 
while they may admit only first-class brands 
of cement, they at the same time exclude 
other equally high-class brands without pro- 
tecting the work against anything which is 
inferior? Were such the case, the tendency 
would clearly be to prevent the fullest com- 
petition, and thereby perhaps permit an un- 
necessary expenditure of public funds because 
of a possible increase in price or through 
delays in securing regular deliveries of what 
amounts to a special article. Engineers 
throughout the country can render their pro- 
fession and the public a high service by 
studying the condition of existing concrete 
structures of as great age as possible and 
reporting the matter through proper public 
channels, including as far as obtainable all 
pertinent data as to the characteristics and 
early behaviour of the cement employed. 
Only through a careful analysis of a large 
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apparently perfect condition of the large 
majority of engineering structures argues 
nothing but good both for the simplification 
mass of such data can any final deductions be | of present specifications and the permanency 
made as to the real value of this and some of the work which has been and is being 
other clauses in existing specifications; the |, done. 


OLD ALMSHOUSES AT HEREFORD. 


OLD ALMSHOUSES AT 
HEREFORD. 


The accompanying illustration shows a row 
of six old almshouses at Hereford, founded 
in the year 1630 for six poor women, either 
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FIG. 1. OLD ALMSHOUSES, HEREFORD. MEASURED AND DRAWN 
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Fig. 3.—Detail of front elevation showing projecting gable. 
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Fig. 8.—Elevation and section of projecting 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY HERBERT SKYRME. 


widows or spinsters, whose age must not be 
less than sixty years. The charity is en- 
dowed with buildings and lands adjoining. 
The buildings became very dilapidated a 
few years ago, but have since been entirely 


6in. high, with 2in. of concrete on top. The 
test was not intended to be a specially severe 
one, and would probably have been carried 
to higher loads if the contractors had not 
been rushed. However, the panel showed no 


Fire Prevention Notes. 
The 


Americans are more 


: : ; ? alert that we to take prompt 
renovated. They have been measured and Geflection with this load, and the test was fern” and full advantage of al tN 
drawn by Mr. Herbert Skyrme, architect, of | therefore discontinued. In the course of con- ae scientific and industrial pro- 
Hereford. struction another panel of the same size when gress can offer them. With regard te 

ten days old carried a load of 15 tors of fire-protection, it may be that their very 


A NEW TILE AND CONCRETE 
FLOOR SYSTEM. 


The use of tile or similar filling material 
in long-span reinforced concrete floor con- 
struction in order to get depth without in- 
creasing the dead load too much has been 
tried with slabs reinforced in two directions 
at right angles to each other. In using ordi- 
nary building tile for this purpose, however, 
some of the concrete flows into the open 
ends, which are necessarily kept apart in 
order to allow for the transverse reinforcing 
rods, and the dead load is thus increased 
without adding to the strength. To prevent 
this, various methods have been tried, con- 
sisting generally in plugging the open ends. 
Another system, recently developed, for over- 
coming the difficulty has been used in the 
new Lafayette Street School, recently built 
in Newark, N.J. 

This system employs triangular tile units 
which are assembled to make squares, their 
diagonal edges thus fitting together and pre- 
venting the concrete flowing into the cellular 
spaces. The blocks may be made of any 
desired dimensions, but in the Lafayette 
Street School they were 6in. high and of such 
size as to make, when assembled, rain. 
squares. The flanges at the base of the 
blocks around the outside keep the blocks 
spaced at the predetermined distance, and 
allow room for the reinforcing rods. The 
form work required consists only of a piat- 
form supported from below at the proper foo: 
height. Upon this platform the blocks are 
assembled, the rods placed and the concrete 
poured on top and finished off in the usual 
manner, When the concrete has set the 
supporting platform can be removed, leaving 
a very rough surface, to which the plasteriag 
or fireproofing may be directly applied. 

The columns in this school were spaced so 
as to give a slab measuring 25x ar1ft. in the 
clear, and one of these, when 28 days’ old, 
was tested, according to the requirements of 
the Board of Education, by placing in the 
centre of the span a 7,ooolb. concentrated 
load upon an area about 2%ft. square. The 
floor slab was 8in. deep, consisting of blocks 


> 


structural steel without deflection. 

The construction was designed by Mr. 
Ferdinand Burchartz, architectural engir eer, 
New York City. 


A THEATRE FIRE. 


A short paragraph in the newspapers of 
Jast Friday announces that the Theatre Royal 
and Hippodrome at Barry Dock was burnt 
down on Thursday afternoon. 
that “the building, which was constructed 
chiefly of wood, with steel girders, 
erected three years ago.”’ It is a short life, 


and we trust that it has been a very merry | 


oue. The materials of construction, however, 
as described in the newspaper paragraph, do 
rot suggest the up-to-date precautions which 
might have been expected in so modern a 
building of this class. _ The risks and possible 
consequences of fire in theatres and music- 
halls are so great, that the best known fire-re- 
sisting methods should be invariably adopted 
in constructing and fitting them. In the in- 
terests of public safety, the law should in- 
sist that places of public amusement should 
be built only of those materials and upon 
those principles which ensure the maximum 
degree of resistance to fire. The ample pro- 
vision of exits is in any case necessary, but 
it does not exhaust the responsibility of the 
authorities with regard to danger from fire. 
Only an extremist would claim that the 
means of protection are now so perfect that, 
where they are fully adopted, it is impossible 
for a building to take fire; but, nevertheless, 
that consummation seems to be not unattain- 
able; and modern systems of construction 
bring us almost within reach of it. But a 
building ‘“‘constructed chiefly of wood with 
steel girders,” does not seem to carry us 
very far towards the realisation of that ideal. 


The Norwich Town Council have decided, 
on the expiration of the existing contract 
with the British Gas Light Company 
(Limited), to substitute electricity for gas for 
the lighting of the city streets. 


It is added | 


Was | 


exceptional experiences of tremendous loss 
of life and property by fire have taught 
them wisdom. It is to them, at any 
rate, that we are accustomed to look 
for thoroughness in the application of fre- 
proofing principles. The most efficient fire- 
proofing methods and materials are now 
being generally employed not only for large 
commercial and industrial premises, and for 
public buildings of all sizes and descriptions, 
but also, as we have from time to time re- 
corded, in the construction of private dwell- 
ings. With the Americans, the question is 
not whether a building shall be fireproofed, 
but which of the several systems of fireproof- 
ing shall be adopted. Some considerable time 
must perhaps elapse before we in this country 
arrive at the same state of grace, but we must 
keep on persevering towards that desirable 
goal. If, like the people who came under 
the influence of Mr. H. G. Wells’s»benign 
comet, we could suddenly wake up wise, one 
of the very first steps taken towards re- - 
deeming our unregenerate pas: would be the 
wholesale fireproofing of our buildings. This 
very literal method of setting our house in 
order would for years to come absorb every 
available unit of unemployment in the build- 
ing trade. The revolution is coming; but, 
failing the magic influence of the comet, it 
will be effected very gradually, and by 
such commonplace means as the persistent 
advocacy to which we have for a long time 
periodically devoted a considerable amount of 
space. 


An example of the value of 

Fire Drill the ‘‘fire-drill’? which is 

in Schools. now being practised in every 
public elementary school in 

London was afforded one morning last week 
when a fire broke out in a class-room on the 
second floor of the Ann Street schools of the 
London County Council, Ann Street, Clerken- 
well. The moment the danger was appre- 
ciated whistles were blown, a bell pulled, 
and while quick march music was played on 
the pianos the 4oo boys and girls who were 
in the different class-rooms promptly formed 
up in twos and marched out into the play- 
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ground, where they stood at attention in 
double rows. The fire having been extin- 
guished, the children marched in again in 
the same orderly manner. ‘hat is splendid 
so far as it goes—especially the piano-play- 
ing, to which Nero fiddling whilst Rome 
burned is an unworthy parallel. But disci- 
pline is only the first step towards education. 
The authorities might with advantage go 
much further. There is, we believe, no prac- 
tical subject that could be more profitably 
taught than the first principles of fire-preven- 
tion. The subject, properly handled, could 
be made extremely interesting, and would in 
itself become no mean instrument of mental 
development. That would be one direct 
educative gain; another positive and direct 
advantage would follow the knowledge of 
how to prevent and how to deal with out- 
breaks of fire; and the children should re- 
ceive practical instruction in the use of the 
minor means of prevention and extinction. A 
less direct but even more valuable advantage 
would be the raising of a vast body of citizens 
possessed of enlightened views and awakened 
sympathies on the larger aspects of the ques- 
tion. In a word, the most effectual means 
of popularising fire prevention is to get hold 
of the children. As a writer in the “Times” 
once pointed out, “if the householder, in par- 
ticular, would look upon the risk of fire much 
as he looks upon the risk attending inefficient 
sewers, the field of the inventor and the 
manufacturer would be much enlarged”; 
and the present school-child is potentially the 
future householder. 


In America, churches are 
being built of reinforced 
concrete; one of the latest 
examples being the Church 
of Our Lady of Mercy, in the: Borough otf 
the Bronx, New York City. The church is of 
reinforced concrete, anda steel frame sup- 
ports the roof. In this country, where we 
are overmastered by sentiments and tradi- 
tions from which the people of a compara- 
tively new country are relatively free, we are 
not likely to emulate this example to any 
great extent, and even to hint at such pro- 
fanity is to run the risk of being accused of 
sacrilegious heterodoxy—hard words which, 
for our part, we would not cast ata maraud- 
ing cat. We do not suggest, therefore, that 
Kirkby Malzeard Church, which has just 
been restored after very serious damage by 
a fire that occurred in February 8th, 1908, 
should have been safeguarded for all ‘time 
from a similar catastrophe by rebuilding it 
in reinforced concrete. We do think, how- 
ever, that, fires in churches being extremely 
numerous, it might be possible to construct 
new churches on more up-to-date methods 
than are commonly adopted for such build- 
ings, and that this can be done quite decor- 
ously The extent of the damage at 


Fires in 
Churchee. 


Kirkby Malzeard may be inferred from the | 


statement that in the work of restoration, 
which has been carried out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, as much as pos- 
sible of the old stone has been used, but the 
greater part is new. All the pillars of the 
nave have been renewed. The new oak roofs 
assume the same low pitch as that adopted 
by Sir Arthur Blomfield for the chancel, 
when he restored the church about thirty 
years ago, and the lowering of the roof has 
emphasised the dignity of the tower. New 
floors have been laid, and that of the chancel 
is of marble. Handsome wood screens nave 
been designed by the architect, but these 
cannot yet be executed, for want of funds. 
The chief contractors are Messrs. Barker 
Brothers, of Hampsthwaite. We are unaware 
whether the cause of the fire at this church 
in 1908 has been ascertained. Of course, the 
origin of outbreaks in places of worship is 
usually attributed either to the heating ap- 
paratus or to the carelessness of workmen, 
who use blow lamps or brazing tools, or who 
indulge in profane smoking while at work; 
but all these dangers are remediable, and in 
the absence of details, it may be tacitly as- 
sumed that, in restoring the church, material 


safeguards from fire have not been neglected. | affected by the bankruptcy of Mr. Gilbert. | 


Law Cases. 


London District Surveyor’s Fees. 


At the Lambeth Police Court, before Mr. 
Hopkins, Messrs. Galbraith Bros., builders, 
of Camberwell Green, were summoned at the 
instance of Mr. Bernard Dicksee, district 
surveyor for Newington and part of St. 
George the Martyr, who sought to recover 
from the defendants the sum of £16 7s. 6d., 
being fees which he alleged to be due to 
him in connection with the erection by the 
defendants for the London County Council of 
a new school for defective children adjoining 
the John Ruskin School, Beresford Street, 
Walworth. 

The point raised by the case was whether 
fees were payable to the district surveyor in 
respect of the erection of the building in 
question. In the case of the “London 
County Council and Willis,” the Divisional 
Court held that the district surveyor was 
entitled to notice under the Building Act. 
Under section 201 of the Act, ‘‘public build- 
ings belonging to or occupied for public pur- 
poses” by the county council are exempted 
from parts 6 and 7 of the Act. In support of 
the claim set up by the district surveyor, the 
plaintiff contended that this was not a pub- 
lic building occupied by the council for pub- 
lic purposes, and submitted that it having 
been held that notice of such works must be 
given to the district surveyor it followed that 
the district surveyor was to discharge his 
duties and receive his fees. 

On behalf of the defendants, the necessity 
was urged of getting some further elucida- 
tion of the London Building Act in regard to 
buildings which were constructed by _ the 
London County Council as the educational 
authority, and the duties of district sur- 
veyors in reference to such buildings, and 
what fees, if any, were payable to district 
surveyors in respect of such duties as they 
had in reference to buildings of that char- 
acter, if any, under the statute. In the case 
of the ‘“‘.C.C. and Willis,” the only ques- 
tion which the Divisional Court specifically 
dealt with was whether or no the County 
Council should have given a notice to the 
district surveyor. The defendant’s first pro- 
position was that the giving of notice did 
not. necessarily carry. with it a right on the 
part of the district surveyor to receive any 
fees. Secondly, that this particular building 
was exempted by reason of section 201 from 
the provisions of Parts 6 and 7 of the Act, 
and, thirdly, that if the district surveyor had 
no statutory duties under Parts 6 and 7, he 
was not entitled to fees. 

Mr. Hopkins reserved judgment. 


Financing’a BuildingsOperation. 


In the King’s Bench Division on Novem- 
ber 1sth, Mr. Justice Sutton gave judgment 
in the action of Grav v. The Central London 
Properties Association, Limited. His Lord- 
ship said the plaintiff was Mr. Charles Gray, 
a builder, of Kensington, and he brought 
the action to recover £12,500 alleged to be 
due from the defendant company as an in- 
stalment on account of a contract to rebuild 
certain property in Hanover Square for 
£38,000. It appeared that the contract was 
made through a Mr. Gilbert, and that the 
defendant company was to advance the 
money as the building progressed. Mr. Gil- 
bert became bankrupt, and, as he had 
arranged mortgages on the property with the 
defendant company, it was contended that 
the latter was liable for the first payment 
of £12,500, which became due when the 
buildings reached a certain stage. On the 
other hand, it was said that the building 
lease and other securities were now the pro- 
perty of Mr. Gilbert’s trustee in bankruptcy, 
and that Mr. Gray was really only Mr. Gil- 
bert’s agent. The defendant company had 
entered into an agreement to pay the plaintiff, 
in all, £25,000, secured on mortgage, and the 
whole dispute appears to have arisen out of 
the bankruptcy of Mr. Gilbert. He had come 
to the conclusion that the agreement with 
the defendant company was one for good con- 
sideration, and was irrevocable, and not 


He therefore gave judgment for the plaintiff, 
with costs, and with interest at 5 per cent. 

Mr. Hastings, for defendants, applied for stay 

of execution with a view to an appeal. ‘Mr. 
Disturnal, for the plaintiff, pointed out that 

it would be a great hardship if plaintiff was 
kept out of his money any longer. The com- 
pany had the building and the securities, and 
plaintiff had received nothing. Had he not 
been a substantial man he would have been 
ruined over the transaction. He asked that 
he should not ke kept longer out of his 
money. His Lordship refused to grant stay 
of execution. 


Decision as to Altar Tables. 
By a judgment of the Consistory Court, | 
heard in St. Paul’s Cathedral on November | 
16th, the use of marble tops for altar tables 
was held to be illegal. The case arose on { 
the application of the Rev. E. R. Hudson, . 
rector of Hayes, for a faculty to erect a new 
altar with a marble top in his church, as a 
memorial to the late rector. Dr. Tristram, 
Chancellor of the diocese, held that a marble 
top was illegal. Regarding cases quoted, 
notably Westminster Abbey, where marble- 
topped tables were in existence, he said it 
had not been the practice of the Court to re- 
move those for which a faculty had in the 
past been granted, and apparentlyi in the 
case instanced, the Crown had the option of 
granting or withholding privileges. The 
marble slab already executed could make a 
base for the altar, if desired. 
q 


Proposed New Works. 


BRISTOL.—The scheme for the restora- 
tion and extension of the Bristol Fine Arts 
Academy is to cost approximately £10,000. 
Building operations, it is stated, will com- 
mence, after the spring exhibition. 

GATESHEAD.—A L.G. Board enquiry 
into the application of the borough of Gates- 
head to borrow £9,400 for the purchase of 
the West Duddo Estate, in the parish of 
Stannington, for providing accommodation 
for lunatics, has been held. 

MAIDSTONE.—In order to provide work 
for some of the unemployed during the win- 
ter, Sir Marcus Samuel has decided to erect 
a new pavilion at Mote Park county cricket 
ground, at a cost of about £2,000. 

PRESTON.—A L.G. Board enquiry has 
been held at the County Hall, Preston, into 
an application by the Lancashire County 
Council for sanction to borrow the sum of 
£20,000 for the extension of the County 
Office in Fishergate Hill. The site of the 
proposed extension has already been pro- 
vided. 

STEPPS.—Alternative plans have been 
submitted for an extension of Stepps School, 
by Mr. Fairweather, architect, of Glasgow. | 
In the one case five rooms are shown, giving 
accommodation for 300 children. The other 
plan provides for a two-storey extension, 
giving eight rooms, or accommodation for 
480 scholars. The first scheme is estimated 
to cost from £3,150 to £3,500, while the 
second is estimated to involve £4,800 to 
£5,200. 

THORNE.—It is proposed to erect a 
school for 100 boys and girls, at a cost, in- 
cluding equipment, of £6,000. It was an- 
nounced recently that, five acres of land were 
to be given as a site by the Governors of the 
Grammar School, and the County Council 
was willing to contribute £500—one-third of 
the estimated value. The annual mainten- 
ance was put at £1,300. 

WINNIPEG.—The question of the con- 
struction of a new Provincial Parliament 
building is under the consideration of the 
Provincial Government. In all probability 
the construction of a new House will be be- 
gun early next year. The present legislative 
buildings have long been too small for 
needs of the members, and inadequate to the 
position in the Dominion of the province of 
Manitoba. — 
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Views and Reviews. 


*Triggs on Town Planning. 


There seems likely to be no want of light 
and leading on the highly important subject 
of Town Planning, on which so large an in- 
terest has been focussed by Mr. Burns’s Bill. 
Mr. Inigo Triggs was first in the field with 
the excellent book now under review. Mr. 
Raymond Unwin’s followed close on its heels, 
and other volumes are on their way. One 
may reasonably doubt whether there is a 
public numerous enough to absorb so much 
pabulum, and satisfy the authors and _ pub- 
lishers. However, for the student it is all 
gain to have the subject attacked from vary- 
ing points of view. 

As is natural with one who has given so 
close an attention to formal design in gar- 
dens, to the enrichment of our libraries, Mr. 
Inigo Triggs leans markedly to the School of 
Town Planning which demands the grand 
manner. When architects have got more 
familiar with the problems involved, and the 
practical working of town planning schemes 
gives more material for criticism than Eng- 
land yet affords, it is likely that no small 
bickerings will arise. It needs no very ab- 
struse or elegant spirit of prophecy to discern 
that the conflict will be waged between the 
classical and picturesque schools of thought. 
In that conflict we doubt not Mr. Triggs will 
be found on the side of the classicists. In- 
deed, from the fact that he dismisses Camillo 
Sitte with a short reference, it would seem 
that he has small sympathy with the town 
planners who base their schemes on the ef- 
fects which abound in medieval German 
towns. It seems clear, however, that the 
advocates of the grand manner, the disciples 
of I’Ecole des Beaux Arts, will have for 
some time small opportunity in England to 
exercise their art. It is unlikely that a 
nation, so indifferent to matters architectural 
as we are, is likely to contemplate any such 
schemes of remodelling as the Second Em- 
pire made possible in Paris. Such intelli- 
gence and effort as may be brought to bear 
will be exercised on suburban extension, and 
rows or squares or crescents of villas and cot- 
tages give small scope to large ideas, and 
must necessarily develop rather on village 
than on city lines. We think, therefore, that 
Mr. Triggs has been wise to devote an im- 
portant chapter to town expansion, in which 
he describes Letchworth, the Hampstead 
suburb, and other healthy experiments and 
projects. On the larger aspects of town 
planning, Mr. Triggs acutely points out that 
the splendid foresight of Paris and its reso- 
lute carrying out of large projects on a 
definite plan over a long period of years has 
brought to the city a great access of material 
prosperity. If town »lanners can preach this 
gospel of “honesty is the best policy, and 
pays best,” they are more likely to achieve 
results than if they hitch their waggon to 


*Town Planning: Past, Present an Possible. By 
H. Inigo Triggs. 10in. byf7tin. pp. xx. 334. Illus- 
trations 173 17s.net. London: Methuen and Co., 
36, Essex Street, W.C. ' 


(Feom ‘‘Town Planning, Past, Present,.and Pyssible.'’) 


the star of artistic righteousness. Until, 
however, there is such a change in the official 
attitude towards architects as manifested 
itself in the total ignoring of the profession 
in the matter of the Royal Commission on 
London. Traffic, we incline to take a gloomy 
view. In no other nation would it have been 
possible for such a body to sit and report 
without a single architect, either as com- 
missioner or witness. Mr. Triggs’s book is 
large and long, and it is not possible to do 
more than touch on a few points that he 
raises. The gridiron plan is doomed: the 
experience of New York is evidence bitter 
| enough as to its failure. It seems likely that 
the general lines of future city planning will 
run on a combination of the chessboard and 
radial schemes, for a purely radial system 
provides many sites of awkward shape. The 
| question obviously needs to be approached 
| from many sides, and much scientific obser- 
vation of the behaviour of traffic, and especi- 
ally of mixed speeds, will be needful before 
any sound body of doctrine is evolved. The 
gyratory traffic diagrams which Mr. Triggs 
reproduces are peculiarly provocative of 


(From ‘Town Planning, 


thought. On the historical side the book is 
admirably equipped, though we think the 
plan of Silchester might have been included 
as the only perfectly explored Roman town 
in England. One piece of golden advice we 
trust may be followed; Mr.. Triggs issues a 
warning against reliance on preconceived 
ideas. He quotes with approval the words 
of Stubben, ‘“‘The day has gone by for the un- 
qualified employment of definite systems; 
henceforth they should not play a ruling but 
a subsidiary role.”’ 

Of uniform treatment for streets leading to 
an important architectural termination, of 
arcades, of covered streets, of tree planting, 
and a thousand other things germane to his 
subject, Mr. Triggs discourses ably and in 
detail. 

Of maps and plans there is an admirable 
series, while the photographs of Continental 
cities are not only valuable in themselves, 
but are calculated to produce in the minds of 
those who see them, that divine discontent 
which is the seed of reform. We hope archi- 
tects will make themselves possessed of Mr. 
Triggs’s accumulated knowledge, but still 
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more, that the official world will feel that 
they have no longer the excuse that none has 
preached to them. 


Miscellaneous. 


We have received ‘‘The Mechanical World” 
pocket diary and year book for 1910, now 12 
its 23rd year of publication. It contains a 
large collection of notes, rules, tables, and 
data for mechanical engineers, and includes 
sections on:—Steam and the steam engine ; 
steam turbines; steam boilers; gas engines ; 
oil engines; suction gas producers; beams 
and girders ; centrifugal pumps ; ball bear- 
ings; notes on shafting, wheel gearing; helt 
driving ; rope driving; wire ropes; notes on 
screw cutting; tapers and angles; and 
speeds and feeds for high-speed steel tools. 
Price :—Cloth, 6d. net; by post, 8d. ; leather, 
gold blocked and gilt edges, 1s. 6d. net; by 
post, 1s. 8d. From any newsagent, or from 
Emmott and Co., Limited, 65, King Street, 
Manchester. 

We have also received the year book of 
The Alberta Association of Architects, for 
1900. 


Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
stble. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as tossessing expert knowledge on the subject 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel. 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express ‘understanding that he 1s not to be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, tnaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 


Enguirers «whose q:estions involve possible legal troceedings 
are strongly urged to consult thew solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 


Answers by post wtll be sent tj the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for ts. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope, Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

(his fee of ts, required tor answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, bul merely 
as @ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to he unreasonable or une 
suitable’ and tt must be unde stood that both questicn 
aid reply will, as arule, be published in these columns 


Hammerbeam Roof Truss for Church. 


LEICESTER.—P, H. G.. writest:—"Do" you 
consider that the accompanying section of a 
church roof truss shows sound construction ?”’ 

The truss has been redrawn, with addi- 
tional bolts and plates, to cover the joints, 
and the insertion of a wall piece. above the: 
hammerbeam. This should make it satisfac- 
tory. HENRY ADAMS. 


t Roof Truss for Motor Garage. 


KINGSTON-ON-THaMES.—‘B. G.’’ writes: 
“A motor garage, 17ft. by 17ft. on plan, is 
to be erected. What are the smallest mem- 
bers that may be used in the roof? It is 
proposed to use wrought-iron rods or bars 
for all members except the principal rafters, 
which will be deal.” 


—There is no occasion , for any ironwork 
in this roof; an ordinary collar beam truss 
may be used. This is formed as in illustra- 
tion herewith, the trusses being not more 
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than 18in. apart. If the spacing is increased, 


the scantlings must be increased also. 
Henry ADAMS. 


Measuring Concrete Spandrel Steps. 

LEICESTER —J. A. L. writes: ‘‘The London 
Building Acts (Amendment), 1905, © quircs 
concrete spandrel steps for staircases ait. 
6ins. wide to be not less than 4%1ns. thick in 
the smallest part. Which of the modes shown 
in the enclosed sketch is correct?” 

—Neither of. the modes of measurement 
suggested is correct. The official measurc- 
ment for least thickness is taken from point 
A on sketch herewith, and there must be at 
least 4™%ins. in the shortest direction, which 
will be at right angles to the sofft. Spandrel 
steps are therefore an unsuitable shape for 


compliance with these regulations. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


A Question of Air-space. 
Sussex.—B. writes: “I sent copies of plan 
sections, and elevations to the Urban District 
Council for approval of proposed alterations 
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and additions. They disapproved on the 
ground that there is not 24ft. free air space 
in front of same—A’s garden intervenes. A 
has no objection to the alterations. Could I 
say the front was the back, and declare the 
24ft. free air space facing the lawn and gar- 
den? Could you suggest any way of my 
erecting the proposed alterations and addi- 
tions? And do you think the Council have 
taken a proper view of their by-laws?” 

—So far as can be ascertained without 
access to the by-laws in force in the disirict 
in question, a by-law to the above effect is 
lawful, and may be enforced. S. 157 (3) of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, clearly provides 
that a local authority may make by-laws with 
respect to (inter alia) the sufficiency of the 
space about buildings “to secure a free circu- 
lation of air.” It is not a question of ancient 
lights or blocking up windows. While it may 
well be that the adjoining owner has no in- 
tention of building on his land, this is not a 
fact of which the local authority can take 
cognizance. So far as that body is con- 
cerned, it cannot compel him to refrain from 
building. As to the plan submitted, there 
does not appear to be any very simple 
method of so altering it as to provide the 
necessary air space, and yet carry out the 
proposed alterations. It will not avail any- 
thing to call ‘the back” “the front,” as 
| “front,’? in relation to’ building by-laws, has 
a definite technical meaning. 

BARRISTER. 
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Societies’ Reports. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College Architectural Craftsman’s Society 


At the third meeting of the session, held 
in the Technical College on the evening of 
the 5th inst., Professor Gourlay, B.Sc., 
A.R.1.B.A., read a paper entitled ‘The 
Building of a House.’ Beginning by defin- 
ing building construction as the sum of all 
the building crafts controlled, as regards de- 
sign, by the master mind of the architect, the 
Professor proceeded to treat his subject on 
the basis of this definition. He pointed out 
how fundamentally necessary it was that the 
student should study at least one entire 
building to enable him to appreciate the 
many varied processes which are involved in 
the construction of building. To emphasise 
this view, he then showed a series of. slides 
giving complete working drawings for a coun- 
try house, in which as many different. con- 
structional details had been included as pos- 
sible, while maintaining the unity of the de- 
sign as a whole. In conclusion, he urged 
the importance of all architectural craftsmen 
pursuing a general course of this nature in 
building construction. 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers. 


At a meeting held at Norwich, on Saturday 
last, the Eastern District Committee of the 
Institution was formed. Among those pre- 
sent were Messrs. S. G. Bloy (Mutford and 
Lothingland) in the chair, Thomas Brown 
(Norfolk), R. G. Coates (Norfolk), R. Croome 
(Cromer), B. Gibson (Norfolk), H. G. Kaines 
(Norfolk), Robert Nelson (Norfolk), Andrew 
Pattergen= (St. Faith’s); and D.. S.’ Scoones 
(Norwich), together with Mr. B. Wyand, 
secretary of the Institution. (MBE. fle teh 
Webb, borough surveyor of King’s Lynn, was 
unanimously elected district chairman, and 
Mr. R. G. Coates, district surveyor of the 
Norfolk County Council was unanimously 
elected honorary district secretary. It was 
decided that, subject to Mr. Webb’s ap- 
proval, the first meeting of the committee 
should be held at King’s Lynn. 


‘ 


Illuminating Engineers. 


Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, presiding 
last week at the inaugural meeting of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society at the 
Society of Arts, said that in these days when 
sO Many associations existed for the diffusion 
of knowledge, the founders of a new society 
must be prepared to show either that there 
had arisen some new science, industry, or 
art, or that in the organisation of sciences, 
industries, or arts there had arisen some real 
need which the existing societies failed to 
meet. He had no hesitation in asserting 
justification for the existence of that society. 
It was founded to bring together all those 
interested in the problems, practical and 
theoretical, of the art of directing and adapt- 
ing light, that prime necessity of civilised 
and uncivilised existence. To utilise light 
properly without waste was the business of 
those who would join that society ; they were 
concerned with many things other than the 
mere production of light. Illuminating en- 
gineers were engaged in the utilisation of 
light in illumination; to spread knowledge 
about this was one of the objects of that 
society. No society had hitherto been 
organised to promote the interests of illumi- 
nating engineering. For only one hundred 
years had there been any systematic means 
of illumination in use in any civilised coun- 
try, and for only about half-a-century had 
there been any real development of organised 
illumination. All the newest things in gas 
lighting and electric lighting were the 
efforts of .only a few years. We were 
in the middle of an immense revolu- 
tion. Illuminating engineers dealt with 
lighting rather than light; their primary 
concern was the adequate and proper illu- 
mination of things. Foremost in the pro- 
gramme of the society was the question of 
measurement ; agreement, national and inter- 
national, was required as to what should be 
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taken as the unit of light. Information was 
wanted as to the specific brightness of sur- 
faces of different kinds when subjected to 
light. The lighting of schoolrooms was all- 
important. The bad results which came from 
the imperfect illumination of schools was 
much to be deplored, for they imperilled the 
eyesight of the next generation. The first 
paper to be discussed before the society would 
be on the subject of glare and its avoidance. 
There were plently of questions of public, 
private and scientific interest for the con- 
sideration of the society, which he thought 
would have a great future. 

Mr. L. Gaster (hon. secretary) read the re- 
port of the Council, which showed that the 
society started with a membership of 164 
and a large number of prominent vice-pre- 
sidents. 

On the proposition of Sir Boverton Red- 
wood, the president was thanked for his 
address. 


Here and There. 


Nie Vien ee Garoeren tree 
Canterbury letter to ‘‘The Times” of the 
Contentions. 17th inst., has replied to 


one or two criticisms of his 
statement of November 4th on the Angel 
Steeple, Canterbury, Mr. Carée admits an in- 
advertent slip in writing of the work of fac- 
ing the Norman piers as by Chicheley, when 
he meant Archbishop Courtney, who pro- 
vided the funds for Prior Chillenden to re- 
build the nave. But as Courtney, Chillenden 
and Chicheley were all in the world together, 
this inadvertence in no way affected the 
architectural issue. Mr. Carde says he 
described this casing of the Norman work 
“in so vivid a manner,” proclaiming the 
“complete separation between the old and 
new [work] wherein no mortar, as far as 
could be seen, had clung to the older work,” 
that his statement does not seem capable of 
misconstruction. This is in disproof of Mr. 
St. John Hope’s thesis that the perpendicu- 
lar casing was built against the Norman 
work, and that the space found by Mr. Carée 
between the casing and the original piers 
was not intentional, but due to buckling as 
a result of undue stress on the newer work. 
Mr. Cardée adds:—‘“‘As to causes and effects 
in a piece of work imposing on the mediaeval 
builders problems of much technical diffi- 
culty, a practical knowledge of building is a 
useful antidote to hasty conclusions.” 


Before the Manchester Uni- 
versity on the 15th inst, 
Professor Capper delivered a 
lecture on Mont St. Michael, 
probably the most unique of all Benedictine 
Abbeys, situated on the north coast of 
France at the junction of Normany and Brit- 
tany. Illustrating his subject with lantern 
slides the lecturer showed views of typical 
Benedictine abbeys in England, or what re- 
mained of certain of them in Durham and 
Canterbury, and said that Chester Cathedral 
gave them a very fine opportunity, near Man- 
chester, of studying what one of these ancient 
buildings was like. Discussing the domestic 
buildings of Mont St. Michael, he 
showed the remains of the early archi- 
tectural work of the twelfth century, 
and especially the crypt on the north 
wing by Abbot Roger II.; and then dis- 
cussed in detail the grand building on the 
north side of the abbey, known as La 
Merneille, erected from 1203 to 1228, and 
which took the place of the earlier building 
which was apparently destroyed in the Breton 
revolt under Theuars in 1203. He drew at- 
tention to the fact that in building this par- 
ticular abbey the monks had made unusual 
arrangements Owing to the peculiar exigen- 
cies of the site, the almonry and the guest- 
house, as well as the more private build- 
ings of the monks, such as the cellarium, the 
day-room, the refectory, and the cloister being 
in three grand stories towering on the north 
side of the structure. In conclusion. he 


Mont 
St. Michael. 


pointed out the severity and lack of orna- 
ment which characterised all the architec- 
ture of the buildings, and said the whole had 
seemingly been designed and carried out for 
a utilitarian point of view; and suggested 
that this went far to dispose of Ruskin’s 
theory that ornamentation should be an 
essential characteristic in architecture. 


Mr. Edmund Rathbone de 
livered a lantern lecture, in 
the Picton Hall, Liverpool, 
on the 16th inst., on “The 
City Beautiful; or, Liverpool Compared with 
Cities Old and Modern.” The lecturer re- 
ferred to the recent formation in Liverpool of 
a society called the city Guild, whose object is 
was to assist in the preservation and increase 
of the natural and structural beauties of the 
city and neighbourhood, by securing public 
interest in these matters, its objects being to 
advocate improvement schemes, to advise in 
regard to the rebuilding of. old districts and 
the laying-out of new ones, the placing of 
public monuments, and the regulation of 
hoardings and advertisements. The society 
was anxious to encourage the provision of 
Open spaces, the cultivation of trees, and the 
abatement of the smoke nuisance, and to ren- 
der assistance to the public authorities, if 
required, in the selection of works of art, 
and to support public performances of music. 
In Liverpool they were indeed fortunate in 
having such fine buildings as the Dock 
Board Offices, the Royal Insurance Buildings, 
and the Liverpool Exchange to adorn their 
city. Many of their best buildings, however, 
were marred by blatant advertisements, 
and the noblest architectural compositions 
were ruined by huge announcements, 
which distracted the eye and made their 
streets hideous. The depressing pall of 
smoke hanging over the city soon blackened 
their yellow stone buildings and neutralised 
every effort of those who would create a city 
beautiful. From his own office window the 
lecturer could see the chimneys smoking 
away furiously all day long. He believed 
that all this was preventable. | Everywhere 
the beautiful flowers, shrubs, and grass were 
railed in in prison-like fashion, and the chil- 
dren could hardly see them at all. People 
must be educated to take care of the public 
gardens themselves, and he believed that they 
would learn to respect their common property 
if encouraged to do so by the authorities. He 
understood that in Paris trees were not 
planted out until they had grown to a con- 
siderable size, and that great precautions 
were taken in their removal. Indeed, a 
special official was set apart to look after the 
trees of Paris. 


* The City 
Beautiful.” 


The Strength Tests of coke breeze and 
of Coke Breeze stone for concrete aggregates 

and Stone have been made by an en- 

Concretes. gineer in Elkhorn, Virginia. 
The breeze weighed 27lb. per cubic foot, the 
specific gravity was 0.905, percentage of voids 
49.28, and water absorption 30.9 per cent. 
Ordinary cement and sand was employed, 
and as test pieces nine mine props were con- 
structed, 8ins. in diameter and 3oins. long. 
Four mixtures of cement, sand, and_ breeze 
were made, and the initial loads were 1,000 
Ibs., with increments of 5,000 lbs. The fol- 
lowing results were obtained :— 


Breaking Strength 


load in in Ibs. 
Cement. Sand. Breeze. Ibs. per sq-in. 
Mixture 1 1 Z 3 85.567 1,699 
” 2 1 2 4 88,167 1,752 
af 3 1 24 5 79,334 1,576 
” 4 1 3 6 59.750 1,187 


The figures for the stone concrete were furn- 
ished by Professor’ E. J. McCaustland, at 
Ithaca as follows :— 


Breaking Strength 


load in in Ibs. 
Cement. Sand. Stone. Ibs. per-sq-in 
Mixture J 2 3 151,100 1,872 
” 2 1 {3 4 122,200 1,472 
* 3 1 2 5 128,100 1,483 
A "4 1 3 5 120,933 1,504 
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The Camberwell Guar- | the bricklayer working on the Gilbreth sys- | less, and of a height of four stories or less, 
The Wrong’ dians require a temporary | tem may save nearly a quarter of his time | the brick and wood construction will iun 
Way to Build. building for the accommo- | by discarding the ordinary trowel and using | about 15 per cent. less than concrete. On 
dation of workhouse nurses, | one with a much larger supply of mortar— | larger buildings, however, concrete gets 


and it was recommended that, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board, a 
temporary iron building should be erected, 
the work to be done by the carpenter, with 
inmate labour, and with the help, if neces- 
sary, of one or two outside assistants. This 
is altogether the wrong way to build, and it 
is gratifying to note that the recommenda- 
tion was not passed without an important 
modification in favour of open tendering. 
It was urged in vain by one of the members, 
Mr. St. Cedd, that the building should not 
be lined with wood, but with some fireproof 
material, and his citation of the case of 
Colney Hatch in evidence of the danger of 
wood-lined buildings was lost upon _ the 
Guardians ; but the objection by Mr. Pegler 
that the work should not be carried out by 
inmate labour seems to have had a direct 
effect upon them, for ultimately it was de- 
cided to invite estimates for the supply and 
erection of the building. 


The estate market affords a 
The Property rough-and-ready index to 
Market Index. possibilities in the build- 

ing trade, which, to some 
extent, moves in sympathy with it. It is 
therefore reassuring to know, on the author- 
ity of the “Times,” that “the undertone of 
the market is not unsatisfactory,’’ and that 
“signs are discernible that, with a clearing 
of the political atmosphere, there will be a 
revival of activity.””. The aggregate trans- 
actions at the Mart, in the country and sub- 
urban sale-rooms, and privately, as reported 
to the Estate Exchange, this year are 
£5,839,229, against £5,259,258, in the like 
period of 1908 


AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 
BRICKLAYING. 


Concrete has made such rapid progress 
during the past few years, and has, in so 
many cases, proved such an important com- 
petitor to bricks as a building material, that 
it is of the greatest importance that all 
interested in the use of bricks should use 
their best endeavours to reduce the cost of 
bricklaying to a minimum, without in any 
way decreasing the stability of the structure, 
if this is at all possible. 

A number of variations from the ordinary 
practice which have been made by Frank B. 
Gilbreth in the United States are of more 
than passing interest. Mr. Gilbreth has for 
some years had a high reputation for rapid 
erection, and is one of the most successful 
contractors in America, and he has brought 
to bear upon the subject of bricklaying a 
wealth of ideas and suggestions that are re- 
markable not only for their novelty, but for 
their practical value. His national reputa- 
tion for the execution of large contracts in 
a phenomenally short time is a guarantee of 
the success of his methods. 

The Scaffol’. 

In the first place, the scaffold used by Mr. 
Gilbreth 1s arranged in such a manner that 
the bricklayer does not need to stoop unduly 
over his work; the argument being that as a 
carpenter does not stoop to the floor to plane 
a piece of wood, but works with the wood on 
a bench, so the bricklayer should work in a 
position best calculated to enable him to 
work with the greatest possible speed and 
with the least waste of energy by unneces- 
sary movement. The Gilbreth scaffold is so 
constructed that it can be raised and lowered 
so readily that the workman does not need 
to stoop an inch lower than the height best 
fitted for his work. 

The Fountain Trowel. 

A further saving of time is effected by the 
use of a special trowel, which is as different 
from an ordinary one as a fountain pen is 
different from a pen of the ordinary kind. 
Just as a writer may increase the speed of 
writing by using a fountain pen and so avoid- 
ing the frequent journeys to the inkstand, so 


in other words, a fountain trowel. Such a 
trowel is in the form of a long can, 
somewhat resembling a shoe, one end of 
which is flattened so that it may be used 
to scrape or scroop up the mortar in order 
to fill the trowel, whilst the other end has 
an opening so adjusted as to give a stream of 
mortar of the correct width. It is claimed 
that this device enables the mortar to be 
spread much more rapidly and evenly than 
usual, and it permits the mortar to be used 
sufficiently soft to fill the joints better than 
usual, particularly in the middle of the wall. 

The ‘“‘ Packet” System of BricKlaying. 

In the ordinary method of bricklaying, a 
lerge amount of time is lost by unnecessary 
handling of bricks by the bricklayer. Much 
of this is avoided by Mr. Gilbreth in what is 
termed the ‘‘Packet” system. This consists 
in the substitution of a definite arrangement 
of the bricks directly they leave the cart 
which delivers them on to the site, so that, 
with a minimum of handling, they are ready 
for laying. 

For this purpose a small wooden pallet or 
tray is filled with bricks on edge in two 
rows of ten each, this work being done by 
labourers. The ‘‘packets’” are then carried 
to the bricklayer, who picks up the bricks 
one at a time and places them on the wall. 
The time saved by the layer not having to 
select his bricks (front bricks can be piled 
in separate packets) nor to pick up parts 
instead of whole bricks is very great, as the 
sorting can be done by less highly paid 
labourers, each kind of brick being placed 
on a separate packet. Mr. Gilbreth states 
that he has proved by long practice that a 
bricklayer’s output may be doubled by the 
adoption of this simple system, and the sav- 
ing on the cost of laying is still further re- 
duced by the saving in handling the bricks 
in packets as compared with the ordinary 
method. 

Thus, everyone who has watched a brick- 
layer at work knows that he turns a brick 
about in his hand before laying it. This is 
necessary for him to find the best face, and 
to grasp the brick properly for laying. In 
the “‘packet’? system, the bricks are so laid 
as to be in exactly the right position for 
laying, and all this unnecessary handling is 
avoided. 

In these ways the system of working 
adopted by Mr. Gilbreth is capable of effect- 
ing a mild revolution in bricklaying, and one 
which is not likely to be resented by any 
one, as the bricklayer works less although he 
lays more bricks, and no reduction in actual 
wages takes place. The great difference is 
that time and energy which are now wasted 
are devoted to bricklaying, and consequently 
the employer benefits as well as the men. 


COST OF CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS. 


Reinforced concrete will generally run 
from 5 to 15 per cent. higher in first cost than 
first-class mill construction, and will be from 
10 to 20 per cent. lower than steel construc- 
tion fireproofed. A large warehouse in 
Brooklyn was begun in May, 1908. At that 
time new construction work was scarce, and 
all contractors figured very closely. The 
successful reinforced concrete figure was 
$30,000 lower than the best bid on the same 
plans in fireproofed structural steel. A large 
factory in Philadelphia was designed in steel. 
The architects considered an alternative in 
reinforced concrete and saved $60,000, A 
large publishing house and loft building was 
recently completed in Springfield, Mass., of 
reinforced concrete throughout, thereby sav- 
ing $40,000 over the probable cost in steel. 
These three instances represent respectively 
savings of 12, 25, and 10 per cent. In com- 
petition with mill construction the percentage 
depends almost entirely on the size of the 
building. For structures costing $40,000 and 


closer to the cost of the mill construction. 
The designers of a very large hardware build- 
ing in Minneapolis were surprised to find 
concrete figures slightly under those of mill 
construction. A similar case occurred in 
Toledo, Ohio. Both of these propositions 
exceeded $150,000 in value. 

In considering the costs of different types 
of construction the initial cost should not be 
the only criterion. There are certain fixed 
charges which enter into the relative values 
of buildings. These may be briefly summar- 
ised as follows: Insurance, maintenance, de- 
preciation, amount of light available, freedom 
from vibration, elimination of vermin, and 
the assurance that a fire cannot destroy the 
building. It is difficult to put an exact 
monetary value on these different items, Each 
plant manager would have his own views and 
local conditions would alter materially any 
assumptions. If, however, due consideration 
be given to the saving which can be obtained 
on each of these items by the use of rein- 
forced concrete building, it will generally be 
found that even though the concrete structure 
cost complete 10 per cent. more than mill 
construction, there will be a saving annually 
of from 1% to 2 per cent. 

These conclusions were drawn by Mr. J. P. 
H. Perry, of New York City, in an address 
on the use of reinforced concrete for textile 
mills, at a convention of the (American) 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 


Federation News. 


— 


Northern Counties Federation. 


A meeting of the Executive Council of the 
Northern Counties Federation was held at 
the Douglass Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
November 15th, Mr. J. Davison (Stockton-on- 
Tees), president, in the chair, when there were 
fourteen members present. 

Arising out of the minutes, a report was 
given by the Teesside secretary on the ques- 
tion of the alteration to the Teesside working 
rules, which were to be further discussed by 
them at a meeting with the operatives to be 
held on November 16th. 

A letter received from the Quarry Owners’ 
Association of the Tyne district, was read, 
intimating that as a result of a demand for a 
reduction of the wages of their workmen 
(other than stonemasons), the men had come 
out on strike, and asking for a conference 
with the Federation upon the matter. A 
deputation was received from the Quarry 
Owners’ Association, when a mutual under- 
standing was arrived at between the two 
bodies to assist each other in cases of neces- 
sity, and for the observance of their respec- 
tive working rules. 

The secretary read the correspondence 
which had passed between the Northern 
Centre, the Yorkshire, and this Federation 
with respect to uniform rules for the three 
Federations comprising the Northern Centre, 
and reported that he expected the secretary 
of the Northern Centre would be calling a 
meeting to discuss the form of rules previous 
to bringing them before the Federations. The 
action of the secretary in corresponding upon 
the matter was confirmed. 

The question of the issue of a year book 
was considered, along with the different 
quotations. After considerable discussion, on 
the motion of Mr. J. W. White, seconded by 
Mr. Masters, it was resolved “That, provid- 
ing £20 of advertisements can be secured, 
the issue of the Year Book be ,proceeded 
with.” 

A communication received from the 
National Federation was read with respect 
to a Departmental Committee on Railway 
Agreements, together with correspondence 


thereon, asking this Federation to give evi- . 


dence upon any grievance they might have. 
As the South Shields Association had taken 
up the question very strongly, after discus- 
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sion, on the motion of Mr. J... W.) White; 
seconded by Mr. W, B. Cooper, it was re- 
solved ‘That the South Shields Association 
be asked to appoint a witness to attend be- 
fore the Departmental Committee.” 

The secretary’s application for an allow- 
ance for office rent and expenses was con- 
sidered, and after discussion, during which 
appreciative remarks were made in reference 
to his services on behalf of the Federation, 
it was unanimously resolved ‘That the 
Board of Representatives be recommended to 
increase the secretary’s salary by £30, and 
that a grant of £30, be made to him for the 
current year.” 

The president made reference to the death 
of Mr. Henry Allison, senior partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Allison Bros., Middlesbrough, 
and moved a vote of condolence with his 
family ; the members acquiesced by standing 
silently. 

A communication had been received from 
the National Federation dealing with the 
conditions under which tenders are sent in, 
and asking for suggestions which would be 
considered at a conference between the 
National Federation and the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. The idea is thats wt 
practicable, there should be an agreed form 
of tendering, just as there is an agreed form 
of contract. It was resolved “That a circu- 
lar be drawn up and forwarded to each mem- 
ber asking for any suggestions for the regu- 
lation of the conditions under which tenders 
are required to be sent in.” 

It was decided to pay the subscription to 
the “Builders’ Journal’ for those individual 
members whose subscription amounted to 
more than one guinea, 

Accounts amounting to £85 1s. 4d. were 
passed for payment.—W. H. Hope, solicitor, 
secretary, Post Office Chambers, 14, Norfolk 
Street, Sunderland, 


BRISTOL ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: A. J. Pitt. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Bris- 
tol Association was held on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 28th, when Mr, Frank N. Cowlin presided 
Over a rather small attendance of members. 

The president, referring to the matter of 
publication of lists of tenders to unsuccessful 
competitors after the signing of the contract, 
Stated that he had been unable to see the 
town clerk on the matter, Owing to the illness 
of that gentleman. He had, however, put 
himself in touch with the city engineer, the 
city valuer, and the secretary to the Educa- 
tion Committee, in regard to this matter, and 
hoped to be able to Teport to the next meeting 
that the authorities concerned would fall in 
with the wishes of the members upon the 
question. 

A letter was presented from the hon. secre- 
tary to the Bristol Society of Architects, stat- 
ing that his society would be happy to meet 
the members of the Master Builders? Associa- 
tion to consider any matters which tend to 
maintain and strengthen the good relation- 
ship which exists in the Carrying out of build- 
ing works, and asking for an Outline of the 
points for consideration, so that same might 
be brought forward at the next council meet- 
ing. Very careful consideration was given to 
this matter, and eventually it was decided to 
submit the following points:—Taking out 
own quantities, the £1,000 limit ; tendering 
for time and money; attendance on other 
trades ; list of tenders. 

With reference to the first-mentioned sub- 
ject, the president stated that London had 
agreed with the architects on a’ £500 limit, 
and, further, he had received a letter from 
the Bath Association, whose limit of value for 
tendering without quantities was 4300, ask- 
ing whether any alterations were contem- 
plated in Bristol, as, if so, they hoped that 
efforts would be made to bring the rules of 
the two centres more into line. This he had 
duly acknowledged, intimating that the mat- 
ter was receiving the attention of the mem- 
bers. 

The sub-committee appointed at the last 
meeting to go into the question of the adop- 
tion by this association of a telephone card 
similar to that in use in certain other centres, 


presented their report, from which it ap- 
peared that they did not consider they could 
recommend the issuing of such a card bearing 
a resolution asking members to give prefer- 
ence, wherever possible, to firms whose 
names appeared on the card, as this might 
lead to some of the smaller firms becoming 
hon. members of the association in the an. 
ticipation of increased business, which might 
not be fulfilled. The idea of a telephone 
card for the use of members was, however, 
considered a good one, as it was convenient 
to have the numbers most in use compiled in 
a concise form, and accordingly the commit- 
tee recommended that such a card be pre- 
pared, bearing the names of the members of 
the association, together with hon, members, 
and their telephone numbers. General de- 
tails were left in the hands of the president. 

A communication was read from the Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’ Society, complaining of the 
employment of specialists for pointing work, 
which they considered should be the work of 
those who had built the structure, and ask- 
ing that the following should be included in 
the working rules :—‘‘That pointing work 
shall be the work of trowel hands, and be 
done in conformity with the hours of labour, 
rates of pay, and all other rules as agreed 
between the Master Builders’ Association and 
the operatives. When any job is ready for 
pointing, the required number for the work 
shall be selected from the trowel hands who 
have built the structure.’ Careful considera- 
tion was given to this request, but it was 
felt that the masters could not agree to the 
inclusion of such a rule, and it was decided 
to so inform the society. 


WAKEFIELD AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 

The monthly meeting of the Wakefield and 
District Association was held at the Great 
Bull Hotel, Wakefield, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 4th. Mr. Tom Lee (president) was in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed, and the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the Yorkshire Federation Executive 
Council held at Selby on October 21, which 
had been attended by Mr. Lee (president), 
Alderman Judge, and Mr. t&. Clements on 
behalf of the Association were also read and 
discussed. 

The amended form of sub-contract, which 
had been forwarded by the Yorkshire Fed- 
eration for consideration, was gone through, 
and certain suggested alterations and amend- 
ments were formulated for the consideration 
of the Executive Council. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Pashley, seconded 
by Mr. H. Fallas, it was unanimously de- 
cided to send a cordial invitation to the 
Yorkshire Federation Council to hold their 
next meeting at the Great Bull Hotel, Wake- 
field, on November 18th. 

Mr. Pashley also proposed, and Mr. Fallas 
seconded, the election of the President (Mr. 
Lee) and Mr. H. Gillott to audit the ac- 
counts of the Association for the current 
year, which are to be submitted to the 
annual meeting in December. 

The nominations of the officers to be 
elected at the annual meeting for the ensuing 
year were submitted, and with regard to the 
presidency, it was unanimously decided to 
invite Councillor Spink to take that position. 

During the meeting Mr. H. Fallas warmly 
thanked the members for the sympathy which 
had been extended towards nim iv his recent 
sad and severe bereavement. 


BARNSLEY ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Denton. 

The monthly meeting of the Barnsley 
Builders’ Federation was held at the King’s 
Head Hotel, on Wednesday, November roth, 
Councillor C. Haigh, president, occupying 
the chair, was supported my 23 members. 

Important correspondence was dealt with, 
a copy of the amended builders’ sub-contract 
agreement form and an urgent appeal by the 
secretary of the Yorkshire Federation with 
respect to overdue levies to the National Re- 
serve Fund receiving special attention. A 


special levy has been made by the Barnsley | 


Federation for contribution to the National 
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Reserve Fund, and the treasurer promised to 
forward the amount due as quickly as pos 
sible. The copy of the amended ’ builders’ 
sub-contract agreement was submitted by the 
vice-president, but owing to the very impor- 
tant and far-reaching nature of the clauses 
contained therein, the general feeling was 
that a haphazard discussion would militate 
against the successful support and adoption 
by the Barnsley branch, a resolution being 
approved of for a special and careful dis- 
cussion at the next monthly meeting. An un- 
fortunate dispute between two prominent 
members with respect to an alleged unfair 
procedure in the letting of a certain sub-con- 
tract occupied the attention of the members 
for a great portion of the evening. The 
general feeting prevailing, however, was that 
whilst the member was fully justified in 
bringing his grievance before the meeting, yet 
it was thought that the grievance could easily 
have been disposed of satisfactorily to both 
parties, and an amicable settlement effected, 
without the intervention of. the Federation, 
the whole case resting upon an unfortunate 
misunderstanding between a verbal and an 
official estimate. The election of officers for 
Igto, resulted as follows :—Président, Mr. 
E. Broley ; vice-president, Mr. C. D. Potter ; 
junior vice-president, Mr. H. Ashworth ; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. H. Ashworth (re-elected) ; 
hon. secretary, Mr. J. Denton (re-elected) ; 
auditors, Messrs. F. Goodyear and JiayeAc 
Binns ; delegates to the Yorkshire Federation, 
etc., Messrs. E. Broley and C. D. Potter. 

Copies of the ‘Builders’ Journal” were 
handed round to non-subscribers during the 
evening with a view to inducing them to be- 
come subscribers. 


NOTTINGHAM ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: W. J. Barton. 
Nottingham Association has received a six 


months’ notice for alteration of working 
tules from the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Societies and the Builders’ Labourers’ 
Society. 


A few particulars of the alterations sug- 
gested by the operatives will no doubt be of 
interest to other districts besides our own. 
The bricklayers are asking rod. per hour, 
whereas the wage at present is od. per hour. 
They are also asking that the rate for night 
work where two gangs are employed shall be 
Is. per hour. At present the rate in this case 
is subject to arrangement between the par- 
ties. As a set-off against the increased rate 
asked for, the workmen omit our present 
walking time rule entirely. This rule fixes 
the starting point at 114 mile radius from the 
centre of the city except in one direction, 
where the radius is increased to two miles, 
and the radius to which these rules apply ex- 
tends to four miles from the centre. ~ An- 
other clause asked for by the bricklayers is 
that in future only bricklayers shall be recog- 
nised as foremen over brickwork. The 
builders’ labourers suggest 742d. per hour 
against the present rate of 6%d., and they 
also introduce restrictions as to the number 
of bricks that a labourer shall carry. the 
present rule being g bricks all round till the 
walls of any buildings are 30ft. from the 
ground, and one brick less above that height, 
and they now ask that the rule shall read: 
“Labourers shall carry nine common bricks, 
eight facings, and eight blues,” up to a 
height of 3oft., and one brick less above that 
height. 

Another stipulation is ‘‘That brickwheeling 
to bricklayers is strictly prohibited.” At pre- 
sent there is no restriction of this kind. 

The labourers ask for 114d. per hour addi- 
tional for night work when two gangs are 
engaged, whereas the present rule is for 4d. 
per hour extra. The labourers also omit any 
reference to walking time rule, which is on 
the same lines as that with the bricklayers. 


In our leading columns, attention is drawn 
to the educative work which is being done by 
the Nottingham Association. Lectures on sub- 
jects of technical interest to builders have 
been given’; and apprentices are being encour- 
aged to study by the offer of prizes. 
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Coming Events. 


Wednesday, November 24. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Conversa- 
zione, 18, Tufton Street, S.W., 8 p.m. 
MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
Mr. P. M. Oliver, B.A., on “Ancient Lights.” 


Thursday, November 25. 

THE CONCRETE IvstTITUTE.—Royal United 
Service Institution, at 8 p.m. sharp. Mr. 
Richard L. Humphrey, M.Am.Soc.C.E., of 
Philadelphia (secreta » to the American 
Joint Committee on ( ncrete and Reinforced 
Concrete), on “Some points relating to Reiu- 
forced Concrete as applied in America.” 


Friday, November 26. 

THe ARCHITECTURAI ASSOCIATION DEBAT- 
tNG SociETy.—Debat on ‘“‘Open’’ Competi- 
tions (supported by Mr. K. Gammell) versus 
“ Limited’? Competitions (supported by Mr. 
W. G. Wilson). 

Monday, November 29. 

R.I.B.A.—Business Meeting. 

Tuesday, November 30. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY 
Students’ Meeting. Mr. 
“Palladio of Vicenza and his School.” 
Chairman: Professor Capper. 6.30 p.m. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
British MusreumM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 
gth paper, ‘““The Parthenon, Athens,” 4.30 
p-m. 


OF ARCHITECTS.— 
—E. B.. Norris on 


December 6. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. — 
Mr CG. H. 3B. Ouennell, sh Rol BEA mson 
“The Development of Suburban Estates.” 
Tuesday, December 7. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
British MusrtumM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 
roth paper, “Origin and Evolution of the 
Tonre Order, 4" p.m: 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Students’ Meeting. Mr. A. J. Martin, 
M.Inst.C.E., on ‘Sewage Disposal,” 7 p.m. 
Wednesday, December 8. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Newcastle.—Council Meeting, 7 p.m.  Or- 
dinary Meeting: Mr. John W. Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A., will read a paper, 7.30 p.m. 

RoyYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 90, Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, S.W.—Discussion on 
“The Collection and Disposal of House Re- 
fuse,” opened by Mr. John S. Brodie, 
Borough Engineer, Blackpool, 8 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
Mr. Henry Wilson on ‘‘Workmanship.” 


Monday, 


Friday, December 10. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. F. C. 
Eden, on ‘‘Varallo, Orta, and Varese,” 7.30 
p.m. 

Monday, December 13. 
R.I.B.A.—Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, on 


‘Architectural Education in America,” 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 14. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 


TRADE EMPLOYERS.—Meeting of Administra- 
tive and Journal Committee. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
BRITISH MusruM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 
11th paper, “Origin and Evolution of the 
Corinthian Order,” 4.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Students’ Meeting. Mr. Geo. W. Chilvers, 
M.R.San.I., on ‘Practical Heating and Hot 
Water Supply to Buildings,” 7 p.m. 

THE TRADES’ TRAINING SCHOOL, of 153, 
Great Titchfield Street, W. Presentation of 
prizes at the Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 
by the Duke of Argyll, K.T., etc. 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, December 21. 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
British MusrtumM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 


12th paper. Seventh and concluding lecture 
on ‘Greek Architecture.”” End of Michael- 
mas term. 4.30 p.m. 


Tralevand'Cratt. 


Suggestions for Decoration. 

A book that is no less useful than it 1s in- 
teresting, has been issued under the modest 
title of “A Few Suggestions for Ornamental 
Decoration in Painters’ and Decorators’ 
Work,” by Messrs. Thos. Parsons and Sons, 
manufacturers of varnishes, japans, enamels, 
and fine colours, 8, Endell Street, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. The subject is approached 
from the historical standpoint, a bright and 
brief account of Long Acre one hundred 
years ago being accompanied by a series of 
very quaint little sketches of notable old build- 
ings in the district, such at Hatchett’s, Old 
Slaughter’s Coffee-house, Old Drury Lane and 
Old Covent Garden Theatres, an unnamed 
but exceedingly picturesque Georgian tavern ; 
and there are, besides, a sedan chair, a 
“Cupid after Stothard,” etc. In this resort 
of artists the firm of Thos. Parsons and Sons 
sprang up as a natural product when George 
the Third was King. In those days, ‘few 
realised how much the studio in a narrow 
alley of Long Acre would influence the art 
of to-day: for there was the germ which was 
to develop later, after many vicissitudes, into 
the present Royal Academy, under the 
guidance of Chambers, Moser, Paul Sandby, 
and others.” The firm, therefore, has flour- 
ished in an atmosphere of art, and has in- 
herited stimulating traditions. The rest of 
the book consists of illustrations, many of 
them in colours, of various schemes and de- 
tails of decoration. Many periods are repre- 
sented, as well as most forms of decoration, 
even including the lettering and ornamenta- 
tion of signboards, of which there are several 
handsome examples. The book is un- 
doubtedly rich in suggestion, both as to its 
well-designed original schemes, which adhere 
very faithfully to the best traditions, and as 
to its well-chosen selection of examples of the 
work of the best periods. The architect as 
well as the decorator will be glad to possess 
it, because it gives, in handy and portable 
form, precisely the guidance of which they 
are often in need. : 


Penberthy Automatic_Injectors. 


Messrs. W. H. Willcox and Co., Ltd., of 
Southwark Street, London, S.E., have issued 
an illustrated list dealing fully with their 
Penberthy Automatic injector, which is for 
low, medium, and high pressures up to 
20olb., and with their Auto-Positive injector, 
which is supplied for working on high steam 
pressures and for handling hot water. The 
Penberthy delivers water into a boiler at 160 
degrees to 212 degrees Fahr., and is a 
“perfect restarting automatic machine’— 
that is to say, if the current of water be sud- 
denly broken from any cause, such as a sud- 
den jolt, as in the case of a traction engine 
or road roller, the injector will pick up the 
water and again establish the current to the 
boiler automatically, without the manipu- 
lation of a single valve or the least attention 
from an attendant. The Auto-Positive in- 
jector covers a wide range of service, but 
is specially suitable for compound road loco- 
motives, steam road rollers, motor tractors, 
motor waggons and lorries, etc. 


A New Stone Saw. 


A recent development of the stone saw 
frame has been invented and put on the mar- 
ket by its inventor and patentee, Mr. Charles 
Landale, of Stores Road, Derby. It will 
cheapen the conversion of natural stone for 
building purposes; and now that there are 
so many cheap substitutes, it is more neces- 
sary than ever that quarry owners and 
builders should be possessed of up-to-date 
plant for quickly and economically convert- 
ing stone to the required form. A number of 
users of saw frames, and representatives of 
the technical press, were present at an official 
trial of the machine, at Mr. George Graham’s 
quarries, Crosland Moor, Huddersfield, when 
it was clearly demonstrated that a very con- 
siderable advance had been made. It was 
claimed, indeed, that the cost of sawing stone 
had been halved. In designing the machine 


the inventor’s objective was to eliminate the 
defects of the existing type, more particularly 
the short stroke and quick revolution, with 
all its attendant vibration, and to substitute 
continuous cutting for intermittent. This he 
does in a very simple and ingenious manner, 
hanging the reciprocating frame by means of 
a parallel motion properly proportioned to 
guide the points of suspension in a curved 
path. By means of this arrangement - the 
cutting blades are so guided as to keep the 
portion of blade which is in contact with the 
stone in a position tangential to a curve of 
large radius, this having the effect of raising 
each end alternately to allow abrading 
material to get below the blades. Stated 
shortly, this means obtaining a motion very 
similar to that of the hand sawyer. The 
trial consisted in cutting two blocks placed 
side by side on the machine, each with three 
blades—six blades in all. As the slabs to be 
cut were for an urgent order for stair land- 
ings, some of the hardest stone in the quarry 
had been selected. The cutting speed varied 
from 7%4ins. to 77%ins. per hour, the average 
speed for the whole block being 734ins. per 
hour. To those unfamiliar with the conver- 
sion of Crosland Moor stone, this will convey 
little ; but it may be said that had these same 
blocks been put on a screw-feed frame of re- 
cent design, having out-hung radius rods, the 
maximum speed of cutting would not have 
exceeded 3!4ins. per hour. Such a frame as 
this was working during the trial on a much 
shorter block, and though using only two 
blades, at no time did the cutting speed ex- 
ceed gins. per hour. When it is realised that 
the new frame takes no more power to drive 
than the old type, it is evident that a very 
considerable improvement has been obtained. 
In the opinion of those present, the cut faces 
left nothing to be desired. The most notice- 
able feature of the test, however, was the re- 
markable absence of shock and vibration. 


Insurance. 


Subsoribers to ‘The Bullders’ Journal” are 
entitled to a Free Insurance for £600. Every 
subscriber should apply fer this, sending a 
postcard with the name of the newsagent 
with whom the order has been placed. Sub- 


scrikers can also obtain a Qeneral Acoldent 
and Sickness Insurance (the ‘ Lighthouse ” 
policy) at a reduced premium, whioh  in- 


cludes the Annual Subsoription te this 
Journal. A pamphlet giving full partioulare 
can be obtained free on application. 

Free £500 Accident Insurance Coupons 


have this week been sent to the following :— 


W.--B. (W. (Bloxwich), (Ss) Ne ge@ygee bee 
mingham), W. H. D. (Leeds), B. ORE 
(Pumey), W. H. T. (Godstone), J. G. (Dromore), 
W. E. (Carlisle), G. D. B. (Edinburgh), F. W. G. 
(Northampton), 12 ‘Abe 1s (Blundellsands), 
A. E. P. R. (Benton), J. J. M. (South Shields), 
F. H (South Shields), W. B. (South Shields), 
W. R. (Durham), W. G. Y. (Leith), E. W. F, 
(Liverpool), J. G. D. (Godalming), R. B. L. 
Lavender Hill), J. S. (Newport Pagnell), G. N. 
(Whitehaven), W. F. C. (Castleford). 

T. S. (Ilkley), T. V. (Sheffield), W. B. (Grimsby), 
F. W. B. (Lelant), P. M. C. (Glasgow), A. T. B: 
(Westminster), L, A ‘5. (Westminster), C. H. T. 
(Newington Common), R. R. (Birkdale), W. H. H. 
(Norbury), J. (W. S. (Gunnersbury), J. V. F. (Ger- 
rards Cross), J. B. S. (Birmingham), A. H. A. 
(Rugby), L. K. H. (Westminster), H. J. A. (Lon- 
don, N.), H. C. (Chelmsford), E. P. T. (Bradford), 
P. P. (Westminster), G. N. (Whitehaven), A. C: 
(Leicester), J. C. (Wandsworth), A. L. P. (Black- 
pool), T. S. (Liverpool), W. C.. (Nottingham), 
T. E. T. (Bradford), W. S. (Birmingham), H. S. 
(West Bromwich), W. T. M. (Cardiff), W. T. W. 
(Howdon), G. C. (C. (Liverpool), H. D. (Midhurst), 
T. T. (Bury), E. W. (Kirkby Lonsdale), T. P. 
(Leamington Spa), H. F. (Warrington), J. H. (Sal- 
ford), T. H. R. (Leicester), W. H. D. (S. Shields), 
F. A. C. (Westminster), L. K. H. (Westminster), 
R. C. (Northampton), S. B. (Blackpool), A. M. 
(Sheffeld), J. W. C. (Leigh), G. H. (Bradford), 
J. R. (Pendleton), G. N. (Kilburn). 

W. H. (Oldham), W. B. (Stockton), J. D. (Man- 
chester), J. H. (Blackpool), J. B. (Tipton), W. S. 
(Morley), J. J. (Oldham), H. K. (London, W.C.), 
F. J. B. (Ashwell), R. H. (London, S.E.), E. C. G. 
(Newcastle), R. W. G. H. (Nottingham), E. L. T. 
(Birmingham), A. D. (Liverpool), H. I. A. V. 
(Gravesend), S. H. (Bury), T. H. D. (Walsall), 
H. D. (Bradford), G. C. (Nuneaton), A. G. (Mac- 
clesfield), P. B. (Redcar), W. C. C. (Handsworth), 
P. R. + (Leeds), .F. B. JR. (Portsmouth), Weel. az. 
(Leeds), J. C. W. (Bolton), C. F. C. (Combridge), 
R. H. (Bury), G. A. (Burnley), W. A. C. (Black- 
pool), F- W. A. (Birmingham), 
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NOW READY ! 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


SPECIFICATION 


(No. 12, 1909-10.) 


Price 3/6 Net. 


BY POST, 2—/-. 


A well-known Architect writes :-— 


This splendid work is a revelation of what can be done in bringing 
a mass of up-to-date information together. The book contains 
just those bits of information one wants to find ‘out quickly at 
various times, and what may or may not be found after hunting 
through many text books. The matter is thoroughly practical. 


(Signed) ALLEN T. HUSSELL, F.R.LB.A. 


Special Points about the New Edition: 


. . e e 
1. It has been very drastically revised and brought List of Sections. 
up-to-date in conformity with the opinions and suggestions The information in each section is contributed by a Specialist. 
f II k A hit t d th f G | Division I.—Building Construction. 
of many well-known Architects and other professional men. 1. General Conditions. 11. Carpenter, 22. Electrical Engineer. 
. iene e Joiner. 23. Marble Nae and 
° ° ° or * : 5 Mosai 
2. A general Index of Special Articles on Planning 4 Concretor. M4 Roofer. ‘ 24 Plas erer mn 
° : C g : : . Bricklayer. . Ventilating Engineer. 25. Glazier. 
and Equipment which have appeared m previous Issues 1s 6. Mason. : 1 eating Engineer. 26. Painter and Decorator. 
included , 7. Terra Cotta & Faience 17. Founder. 27. Paper Hanger. 
orker. . Smith. 28. Horticultural and Land- 
- plructural Engineer. ue Paha a mop 
: : es : - Firéproof Constructor. . Bellhanger. 29. Blind Maker. 
3. The information has been rigidly condensed ws order . Pavior. 21. Mechanical Engineer. 30. Furnisher. 
to reduce the bulk of the volume, and to make it easier for 31. Art Metal Worker. 
f Division II],—Municipal Engineering. 
reference. 32. Roads. 33. Sewerage. 34. Water Supply. 


Supplied by all Newsagents or direct from the Publishers. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Lid. 


Caxton House, Westminster. 


~ 


Wi. 


Publisher’s Notices. 


Difices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
inc—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 


Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
CountTinc Hovuse—817, Gerrard. PUuBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—TuHE BuiLDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows — s 


At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom = we 10110 
By PosttoCanada - - - - - - - 13 0 
By post elsewhere abroad - - - - 17.4 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 


volume is supplied free on application \to the 
Publisher. 
Subscribers can have their volumes bound 


complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 
cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday- 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. 6d. 

Each additional line = - - - 6d. 

Three insertions*® - - - = - 3s. Od. 
®This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 

Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 


The above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 
Sd. per line. 
Advertisements for the above can be received up 


till 5’o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W, | 


Baswed by the same Publishers— 
Price 1s. Monthly— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

_ This high-class Review is finely illustrated, andl 
includes among its regular features ‘*The Practica | 
Mxemplar of Architecture,” with Views and Measured | 
Drawings. : 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


Tenders. 


Addressed posteards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free on application 
te the Manager, Buipers’ Journa, Cazton House, 
Westminster. 

Information frem accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results ef Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect er Surveyer for the work. 


Bristol.—Recommended for acceptance for streng- 
thening the structure, and for renovating and re- 
adapting the premises of the Castle School for use 
as an elementary school, for the Town Council :— 

R. F. Ridd and Sons, 42,445. 


Compton, Leek.—Remodelling premises, Compton, 


Leek, for the Leek and Moorlands Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Reginald T. Longden, architect, 
Burslem and Leek. Accepted tenders :— 


General alterations, J. Heath and Sons; painting, 
plumbing, etc., R. Nadin; electric lighting, John 
Richards: electric hoist, etc., Chas. Leek; all of 
Leek. 

London.—For erection of school at St. Mark’s 
Road, Kensington, for the London County Coun- 
cil. 

Paani eel Herne 
Hill Hae bes = ss Il, 840. 10 7O 
S. N. Soole and Son, Dun- 
stable Works, Richmond 10,762 9 5 
E. Triggs, The Chase, Clapham 10,368 10 o 
C. F. Kearley, 4, Great Marl- 
borough Street ee ae 
W. Johnson and Co., Ltd., 
Wandsworth Common see 
J. and C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper 


Higgs, 


10,337 oO Oo 


10,304 oO oO 


Norwood Ed. see sas) -LOS2OR) 10440 

J. and M. Partick,* Wands- 

worth 0 she O}5790 © “@ 
* Accepted. 

London.—For enlargement of Wssindine Road 
Beet Paddington, for the London County Coun- 
cil. 

J. Smith and Sons, Ltd., Junction 
Works, South Norwood ive .. 10,055 
Waring and White (1906), Ltd., Cock- cal 
spur Street a is Ba ee LO ;OLa 
J. Garrett and Son, 83, Balham Hill 9,968 
T. J. Hawkins and Co., 109, Victoria ; 
Street see to Jen ee ws 1,064 
Treasure and Son, Ltd., Cottenham 
Road, Holloway wie at 2.80; 66 
G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd., Albe- — 
marle Street : = oe v2 9/626 
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W. Johnson and Co., Ltd., Wands- 

worth Common cp as se -Q;0%2 
Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd., Kens- 

ington High Street a fe an 05507 
C. F. Kearley, 4, Great Marlborough 

Street mae aos is oe =. 954390 
Patman and _ Fotheringham, Ltd., 

Park Street, Islington te te 6385 
H. Lovatt, Ltd., Wolverhampton 9,33 
J. and M. Patrick, Point Pleasant, 

Wandsworth ae a a ‘2 "Q,045 
Hall Beddall and Co.,* Pitfield 

Wharf, Waterloo Bridge ss 0,049 

* Accepted. 
London.—For enlargement of school, Canon 


bury Road, Islington, for the London County Coun- 
cil. 
Treasure and Son, Ltd., Cotten- 


ham Road, Holioway ---49,755 9 © 
McLaughlin and Harvey, Ltd., 

13, Brecknock Road ? 9,407 10 4 
Kirk and Randall, Woolwich... 9,057 0 o 
McCormick and Sons. uistde, 

Northampton Street, Essex 

Road 8,959 0 oO 


Lole and Co.,* Trafalgar Square, 
Chelsea Fe Re x0) ‘S5RGP dy 0 
*Accepted. 


London.—For erection of school for physically de- 


fective children at Venetian Road, Norwood, for 
the London County Council. 
Rice and Son, 15, Stockwell Road ...45,586 
G. Parker and Sons, 124, Sumner 
Road, Peckham ay as ceett 4008: 
W. J. Mitchell and Son, Dulwich Vil- 
lage a nc $e ae Sere” Hy eka 
W. Akers and Co., Ltd., 13,5 High 
Street, South Norwood 2 soos 1405, 
G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd., Albemarle 
Street oe wee wae = ; 4,044 
H. H. Hollingsworth, Batten’s Yard, 
High Street, Peckham a pease 5 Ou 
W. Johnson and Co., Ltd., Wandsworth 
Common ae fe we a Tie. Fy p 
J. and C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper Nor- 
wood cat Rend eee vole eval 149531 
E. Triggs, 92, The Chase, Clapham 4,529 
J. Marsland and Sons, York Street, 
Walworth = st Sor oe es 
J. Longley and Co., Crawley ... ST e426 
J. Smith and Sons (Norwood), Ltd., 
South Norwood Bi aie a 4 gg22 
J. and M. Patrick,* Point Pleasant, 
Wandsworth = ine 4,206 


*Accepted. 


(Tenders ccntinued on page viii.) 


ROOFING SLATES 


Velinheli, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS 


Both Plain and Enamolled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


FLOORING BLOCKS 


yy, 


Mil 


SS 
NS 


Prices upon application 
for Yellow Deal, Oak 
# and Pitch Pine. # 


———— 


2, 


tj 


RIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORINGS 


nba Special Joint to conseal Naiks— 

4 56/0 Pitch Pine Prices om 
Pe, : a { application 
These prices do not iachuds desiccation. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
Only Address—67, KING WILLIAM STRERT,E.C. 


Velephone Nos. 601 and 602 Avenue. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


p ESTABLISHED II5I. 
SouTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HiGH Horsorn, W.C. 
91 PER CENT. INTEREST 
“ allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
te PER CENT. INTEREST. 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book, 
All genera] Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK with full particulars, PC ST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


W.C. CISTERNS. 


Best Cistern on Earth. Used in the Best Work. 


Inexpensive. Sensitive. Frost Proof. 
Always Fills. Silent. Quick Filling 


HOLT’S PATENTS, 3, Smithfield St., Liverpool. 


WRITE .. ca 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


Tewa Cotta Whorks,~ 
GCLEETHORPES, 
For WEW CATALOGUE er .. .. 
WINDOW @ DOOR HEADS, 
TRUSSES, CORBELS, FINALS, 
CHIMNEY POTS, VASES, 
MOULDED BRICKS, &c. 


THATCHING AND 


REED LAYING, 
J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


LAUNDRY 
and Cooking Engineers. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE A.C.FR 


Ww. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


WITT 
New-Departure 


DoorBe 


‘oO 


An acceptable sub- 
stitute for the usual 
type of Door Bell. 


Easily fixed to any thick- 


ness of door or casement, 

and will last a lifetime. 
New-Departure Door Bells 

are furnished with clock- 

work or rotary 

mechanism. : 
Finger-plates in # 
various designs, 


| Sold by all tron- 
mongers, etc. 
Write for particulars ; 
of special offer of 
mounted sample. 
JOHN H. GRAHAM 
& C0. 
118—122, Holborn, 
LONDON, 
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+t HILL & SMITH, Lit. 


BRIERLEY HILL IRONWORKS, aries 


Manufacturers of 


RON FENCING,HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


How far ahead you get in your 
work—and How much money you 
make—Depends entirely upon you! 


Theopportunitiesinevery modern py in a nutshell, is the result 
line of business—of commercial, of an I.C.S. training. It is the 
technical and scientific endeavour thorough, practical, step- by-step 
of all kinds are really unlimited. grounding in every department of a 


given line which makes 
the I.C.S. training the 
only one of its sort in 
existence. 

No classes to attend— 
no books or apparatus to 
buy—not a lesson missed 
—no interference with 
your work or yourpleasure 
—and the Students’ Aid 
Department at the back 
of you when you have 
completed your course. 

Let us send you free of 
any obligation, facts 
which willopen your eyes. 

Simply write on a post- 


It is the men with the x 
necessary training whp § 
are not available. 


Any manufacturer—<... 
proprision of any thriv: 
business forced to mee 
competition every hour- 
will tell you that the find- 
ing of men withathorough 
unde srstanding of special- 
ised lines of work is his 
greatest problem. 


We have letters from 
business houses as proof. 
Similarly, we have thou- 
sands of letters from 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK. 


sad) 


TY 


NSC7F Ik 


ambitious men and card what line interests 
women who, having com- you most, and post it to S 
pleted specialised courses of study the International Correspond nce B 
in the I.C.S. have been eagerly Schools, Ltd., Dept. 156 B. 
snapped up by just this sort of Kingsway, W.C. Your choice of 


employer. Better positions—higher over 120 courses. 


Mechanical Engineering Book-Keeping and 
Architecture Business Training 
Electrical Engineering Gas Engineering 
Structural Engineering Machine Shop Practice 
Civil Service Sanitary Engineering 
Textiles Civil Engineering 
Analytical Chemistry Mining Engineering 
Steam Engineering 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Ltd. 
(Dept. 156B ) International Buildings, Kingsway, ES 
LONDON, W.C. 


Cat logues and Prices free on application to the <bove address, or 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON,E.C. 


he SPANCRA 
IRONWORK:C°U” 


j—;- WROUGHT IRON -_s 
DOORS —— Hee 


For use in Warehouses, Factories, i} fl 
Offices, Theatres, Gc., to pass the ee 
London County Council and Fire aoe 

Insurance Regulations. | 


er 


Architects Requirements 


receive special attention. We have laid down new 
ae | plant and machinery, and can now produce Iron i ra | 
ES iM Weer Doors of any size, strength, or design, which are Sure oo i 
unrivalled for durability and sound workmanship, 
Prices and full particulars 
sent post -free on application. 


171, St. Pancras Road, London, N.W. 


Telephone Number: 


jie 


H 
| Nea een 
if 


i 


Telegrams: “ Equitation,” London. 


519, North. 
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Chelsea on “ ss 
J. Marsland and Sons, York 
Street, Walworth eS aay 
W. Johnson and Co., Lids 
Wandsworth Common 


(Tenders continued from page vi.) a Ln pag ta Sons, Ltd., 1, Ger Wie erreur Ye 
é emarie street asa cm ORS (OULNO O é : . 
London.—For completion of second portion of A. E. Symes, Stratford re stead bow H. Lovatt, Ltd., Wolverhamp- 
the Greenwich Generating Station, for the London W. Harris, North Woolwich ... 2,993 0 o ton se ae a «+ 197,456 160 © 
County Council. Kirk and Randall, Woolwich ... 2,980 o o €.. F Kearley, 4, Great Marl- 
J. and C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper Nor-_ F. and T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs 2,950 2 9 Borough Street PR so) 275420) OG 
wood, S.E. a Ary +5 +++47,992 T. D. Leng, Evelyn Street, Dept- G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd., 
Kirk and Randall, Woolwich, S.E. ... 7,923 | ford Rot sa m8 <a OAM ECO Albemarle Street A coe) X50 ven ee 
G. Munday and Sons, Eastcheap, E.C. 7,683 J. and C. Bowyer,* Upper Nor- | J. and C. Bowyer, Ltd.,* Upper 
A. Roberts and Co., Ltd., Kensington, ~ wood ae sPe ee ; 2800) AOmro | Norwood oe. <s oo» 19,287 0 6 
W. he Pe: - “er oe FS TY *Accepted. *Accepted, ; 
Leslic and Co., Ltd., Kensington © 2 London.—For erection of a home on th, Wol- 
Square, W. cS coat ares 12059 London.—For alterations to Mantle Road School, fington Road, West Norwood, for the Committee of 
C. Wall, Ltd., Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 7,531 Deptford, for the London County Council. the Jews’ Hospital, and Orphan Asylum. Messrs. 
H. L. Holloway, Deptford, S.E. ee EEN H H. Hollingsworth, High _ Joseph and Smithem, architects. Quantities. by Mi 
Holland and Hannen,* Bloomsbury, : Street, Peckham ie 960,082 OO Chas. W. Latter, 53, Doughty Street, W.C. 
W.C. ‘ie ao t94 a See S188s | F. Smith and Co., 15, Abchurch Trollope and Colls ... Per ae --- $7839 
Architect’s estimate, £7,100. | Lane ie ae a soon os Onan Cubitt and Co, AR aoa eh Bey tetole, 
*Rec Wedutariaccentonee Holliday and Greenwood, Ltd., Hudson Bros. ei 7,350 
commended for acceptance. Rriston sie ie ri, NE; 932) soerc Higgs and Hill, Ltd. 7,184 
) J. and C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper J. Greenwood, Ltd. sa tr sain Peta 
London.—For enlargement of the Maryon Park Norwood vee nee ++ 1,673 0 0 G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd. a eee 
school, Woolwich, for the London County Council. | W. Downs, Hampton Street, Wal- Holliday aud Greenwood 2. ee cee 
Stapleton and Sons, 112, High Street, _ Syspeiail ¥ 9 Ri, ORO Tr GER Meal te | W. Moss and Sons, Ltd. he i meaen 
Stoke Newington wee v1 se HO, 401 J. Appleby and Sons, Cornwall W. Lawrence Sh can if SUNG Ries 
J. Marsland and Sons, York Street, : Works, Southwark Park ... 1,667 0 0 Ee OMintere es 4 i uperen 
Walworth _ te see te Sey G. Parker and Sons, 124, Sum- *Accepted, 
Hand 1) Thorne, Tsleyot Dogs! :.. 5 547 | ner Road, Peckham ae: 7 £008 “6 “oS 
H. L. Holloway, Church Street, Dept- T. D. Leng, Evelyn Street, Dept- rei Sele Sere re a school on the Wal 
ford w:., ie on ne = + 55471 ford tis Ma tr ITs yt nO AO dron Road, Wandsworth site, for the Londoz 
T. D. Leng, Evelyn Street, Deptford 5,405 F. and T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs 1,556 o o County Council. 
J. Appleby and Sons, Cornwall Works, F and G. Foster, Camden Rice and Son, 1s, Stockwell 
Southwark Park oat eee s+ 5,404 Works, Norwood Junction ... 1,548 0 o Road oi oes i £73979 0 oO 
W. Harris, North Woolwich _ ... ses 5,401 | J. Garrett and Son, 83, Balham W. Smith and Son, Eldon 
Kirk and Randall,* Warren Lane ~ Hill a ar ata cr 406" 08 to Works, Harleyford Road... 6,303 0 o 
Works, Woolwich ; sine 55195 | A. E. Symes, Stratford re Ey Moles Kove {oj BES ae da 331, Trinity Road, 
*Accepted. H. L. Holloway,* Church Street, Want sworth ee ee «5) | 6273) ONO 
Deptford as = Ene. GAO" <0: 50 Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., 
London.—For erection of manual training, Jaun- Architect’s (Education) estimate, £1,605 Belvedere Road ; oe -- 6,154 G © 
dry, and housewifery ce.tres at Berner Street | *Recommended for acceptance. Lole and Co., Trafalgar Square, 
school, St. George-in-the-East, for the London 


County Council. London.—For enlargement of Amberley Roa: 
Snewin Bros. and Co., High School, Paddington, for the London County Coun 
Road, Upper Clapton 235422) (0.0 Ci, 

H. Kent, 31, Beacon Road, 


J. Garrett and Son, 83, Balham A 
Hither Green 


7 Beery wai Hill iz es £10, qas) O16 W. “Akers -andii€o.. Ltd aps 
Perry and Co. (Bow), Ltd., D. W. Davies, Morgan Cham- High Street, South Norwood | 5,917 © oO 
Tredegar Works, Bow 5S. GAR Gh a bers, Cardiff “ic ar OPS a7 OUO Garrett and Son, 83, Balham Hill 5,886 0. o 
Treasure and Son, Ltd., Cotten- Treasure and Son, Ltd., Cotten- E. Triggs, 92, The Chase, Clap- 
ham Road, Upper Holloway ... 3,201 0 o ham Road, Holloway SETS Se: OO ham tes es 
C. R. Price, 139, Bishopsgate W. Johnson and Co., Ltd., J. and M. Patrick, Wands 
Street Without. Jee Se aeL RRO: MO | Wandsworth Common Pee Main lona mse re worth } vee t+ eee 89430 0 
Newell and Lusty, 24, and 26, Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd., Architect’s (Education) estimate, £6,036. 
Wilson Street, Poplar 2d, DAS) OO Kensington High Street ... 18,302 0 o Recommended for acceptance. 
J. Chessum and Sons, 7a, South J. and M. Patrick, Point Pleas- Nantwich.—Accepted for building a cottage hos. 
Place + Se Ss See ost ALL OMS ant, Wandsworth ee A eieMus Cue pital at Henhull, for the Nantwich Cottage Hos 
Stevens and Sons, 1a, Yonge T. J. Hawkins and Co., 109, pital Committee :-— 
Park . ee ss s+ 33095 0, © Victoria Street 17,960 0 o J. Manley, Aston, Nantwich, 42,3096. 
{ 


The MLETNE Patent IRE-RESIS TING 


FLOORS, ROOFS, etc. 


Reinforced Hollow Brick Construction. 
Unrivalled for Safety, Fire Resistance & Rapidity of Construction 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Offices: 133-136, Hizh Holborn, W.C. 


ae 


“LIMPET” prxstBOLTS @ WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


‘There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used.’—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


PRICE'S PATENT pECISTERED TRADE wane 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing for 
joiniog Corrugated 
Iron Sheeting 


hike : together. 
Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and - ; P 
make an absolutely Watertight joint. They also retard the corrosive Full particular; and samples from the Managing Agents- , 
action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, WI LLIAM JACKS & C 5, East India Avenue, 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE e9 LONDON, E.C. 
LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF THE LARGEST MANUFAC- 


— TURING CONCERNS INENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — Agents for Scotland : Frank G. Price & Co.53, Waterloo St., Glasgow> 
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Volume 30, No. 773 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
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Caxton House, CONTENTS. Westminster. 

Leaders :—The Apprenticeship Question; Our Proposed New Works - 426 417; The National Library, Paris, 418; The 
New Edition de Luxe; Mr. Balfour and Notes on Competitions = 426 Manuscripts’ Room, National Library, Paris; 
Beauty,: 415; Contract Conditions; Design The Architectural Association 427 View of one side and detail of a Bracket, 

: : ado Gonbrete ©? - 4 - Se Correspondence - . - 427 421; Monument to Jules Michelet, East 
ie Reinforce UAL E Sone An Opening in Vancouver - - . - - 427 Cemetery, Paris, 422; Principal Elevation of 

Architects of the Day, VIL, Jean-Louis Rome s New Palace of Justice B 5, gat House, 12, Rue de Prony, Paris, 423; Chateau 
Pascal, Membre de 1’Institut de France 417 Whitgift Hospital Saved" : 428 de Maubuisson, Claire-fontaine (Seine et 

An Architect’s View of Quantity Surveying - 419 | Coming Events Z = 429 Oise), East Front, 424; The West Front, 

The Concrete Institute eee enaee = 422) “Trade and Craft aac 429 425; Monument to the Little Girls who 

The Plumbers’ Company’s Apprenticeship Federation News - 430 Perished in the Fire at the Bazaar de Char- 
Board - - - - - = - - 424 Tenders - = ~ : : vi., Vili. ite, “Paris, 427; Centre Plate: College of 

A New Theory of Proportion - - 424 Complete List of Contracts Open xvi., Xxi Medicine and Pharmacy, Bordeaux; An Un- 

Slating and Roof Tiling - - - - 424 | known Screen (prize for identification) 428 

Societies’ Reports - : - = -; 425 ILLUSTRATIONS. Church of St. John the Divine, Oban. James 

Notes. and News’ - 2 2 - 425 | Architects of the Day, VIII., Jean-Louis Pas- Chalmers, LA., Architect ; Exterior Elevation, 

Surveyors and Town Planning - 426 } cal, Membre de I’Institut de France, ‘Portrait, 429; the Nave, looking East - - 3 ~ = 4Ge 

A conference on the | that at the present time there is a super. _ December 31st, 1909, the most complete 

The Apprentice- apprenticeship question abundance of skilled labour of a sort, it | 2ccount of American architecture that has 


is to be held at the Man- 
sion House, London, on 
December 3rd, under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor. The conference has been 
convened by the London County Council, 
who, in the desire to make it fully repre- 
sentative, have invited to take part in it 
not only a number of leading experts, but 
also representatives of the Board of Trade, 
the Board of Education, the Charity Com- 
mission, the City Corporation, the City 
Parochial Foundation, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Borough Councils, apprentice- 
ship charities, and unions of workmen and 
employers. The conference will have 
enough to consider. It is to discuss “the 
development of trade schools and indus- 
trial training, and im connection there- 
with (1) the administration of the appren- 
ticeship charities of London; (2) the 
establishment or development of employ- 
ment bureaux, or other means of bringing 
those leaving school into touch with the 
industrial and commercial world.’’ There 
will therefore be either a very long sitting 
or a very superficial discussion, from which 
but little result can be anticipated beyond 
the possible appointment of a representative 
body to consider the subject with greater 
thoroughness and deliberation. The Lord 
Mayor is keenly interested in the subject, 
upon which he has already spoken in 
public, at a meeting of the Worshipful 
Company of Founders. He said that 
when he had urged upon employers the 
question of apprenticeship, some of them 
had pointed out that the living-in system 
could not be again revived, the conditions 
of trade having so greatly altered as to 
render impossible the old relationship 
between master and apprentice. The Lord 
Mayor thought that it would not be im- 
possible to get an Act of Parliament com- 
pelling boys when leaving school to learn 
a trade. This proposition. looks rather 
drastic; but, at the same time, it suggests 
the reflection that there is no reason why 
some of the compulsion that is so 
abundantly imposed on employers should 
not occasionally be directed towards the 
workers. Sir William Grantham, in 
homely and familiar phrase, hit the mark 
when he said that one of the great hin- 
drances to apprenticeship was the desire 
of fond mothers “to see their sons put on 
a black coat.” This is doubtless .a pro- 
lific cause of the enormous surplusage of 
unskilled labour; and it must have a ten- 
dency to withhold from the ranks of skilled 
labour some of the brightest and most in- 
telligent lads. This is an important point, 
because, while it must be sadly admitted 


ship Question. 


is no less evident that workmen of really 
first-rate ability are exceedingly scarce; 
and the responsibility for this state of 
things is too confidently attributed to em- 
ployers. As someone has very aptly said, 
“The best encouragement to employers to 
train more boys is to provide boys whom it 
is worth training.’’ Owing to some defect 
either in our educational system or, as Sir 
William Grantham suggested, in our 
social outlook, this provision is by no 
means adequate. How to make it so is 
the problem that the conference has to 
consider; and builders, to whom the 
matter is of pressing importance, will no 
doubt have a powerful influence in shap- 
ing the course of a movement that, being 
so general—it seems to have come to a 
head spontaneously all over this country 
and France—encourages the hope that it 
may prove effectual. In the meantime, 
the account given on another page of the 
operations of the Apprenticeship Board, 
instituted some years ago by the Plumbers’ 
Company, will be read with keen interest. 


The “Builder’s Journal’ 

Our New Edition Edition de Luxe, to be 
de Luxe. published on_ Friday, 
December 31st, 1900, 

price is. nett, will comprise about 300 
pages, printed on art paper, and copiously 
and finely illustrated. Current British 
architecture will be illustrated with 
examples of recent work by leading archi- 
tects of to-day; the general building events 
of the year will be usefully summarised ; 
and an account will be given of what has 
been done during the year in the rapidly 
expanding domain of reinforced concrete 
construction. The chief feature of interest, 
however, will be the highly important sec- 
tion on Modern American Architecture. 
Only in this journal and in the “Architec- 
tural Review,’’ which is issued from the 
same offices, has anything like an adequate 
account been attempted of the very re- 
matkable development of architecture in 
the United States. The representative 
examples that we have illustrated have 
revealed in the most convincing way that 
American art and American construction 
are well worthy of the most earnest atten- 
tion. We have been assured on all hands 
that the opportunities for studying it that 
we have been able to afford have been 
warmly appreciated, and many influential 
British architects have requested uf to 
amplify the information already given, 
Accordingly, we have. collected, in the 
extra number of the Journal, dated 


yet appeared in this country. It is illus- 
trated with about 150 examples of the most 
noteworthy work that has been done in 
the United States, and in the letterpress 
the evolution of American architecture is 
traced from the present time to its. rise 
when America became a nation. As this 
extremely interesting account of the archi- 
tecture of America, and of the men who 
have made it, is sure to be in great 
demand, readers are advised to make early 
application for the 1909 Edition de Luxe 
of the “Builders’ Journal,”’ containing 3t, 
similar issues having been immediately: 
exhausted. 


Mr. -Arthur —-Balfour’s 
Mr. Balfour Romanes lecture, de- 
onjBeauty. _ livered last Friday in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at 


Oxford University, and fully reported in 
the “Times’’ of the following day, had for 
its title “Questionings on Criticism and 
Beauty.’”’ The title was only too apt, for 
the so-called “lecture” was unwritten, and 
was really a rather formless chat, which 
raised more questions than it settled; and 
it must have left his hearers in a more pro- 
found state of obfuscation than that in 
which it found them. For great indeed is 
the mystery of zsthetics; and neither by 
natural bent nor by training is Mr. Balfour 
inclined to clear and positive statement 
on any subiect that will admit of “philoso- 
phic doubt.’? His re-statement of certain 
modern views, however, was sufficiently 
clear and definite, as when he remarked 
that “they would not find any competent 
modern Critic, in a serious consideration 
of a picture, a poem, a statue, or a sym- 
phony, asking what end, outside the pro- 
duction of a beautiful work of art, it sub- 
served. They would find hifm asking 
~hether it was 2 heautiful work of art, and 
that was the only question with which, 
primarily, he was concerned.” Then came 
one of his very searching questions: “If 
the feeling of beauty was the real point, 
whose feelings were they to take into 
account °?”’ If he can be said to have 
attempted any kind of answer to this cru- 
cial question, it must be admitted that he 
did it in a characteristically cautious and 


non-committal way “Always,” he said, 
“there was a real hostility of feeling 


between the ideals of the new generation 
and those ideals which were the glory and 
the triumph of their immediate predeces- 
sors. If they went into any great Gothic 
building, due to the labour and the public 
spirit of successive generations, they would 
find every styie mixed and combined. We 


416 
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admired the rather mixed result; but did 
our eclecticism represent the feelings of 
the architects and builders? He was con- 
vinced that nothing but considerations of 
time and money, overwhelming considera- 
tions in the Middle Ages as they are now, 
prevented the old work from being pulled 
down, and the whole fabric being built up 
according to the ideas of the architect of 
the day. He believed that an architect 
who lived during the time of the Middle 
Pointed or Later Decorated would as soon 
have built in an earlier school of Gothic 
work, as a self-respecting woman of the 
present day would consent to appear in 
the crinoline which was the universal 
female attire when he was a young man.” 
Whence he deduced, somewhat obscurely, 
that “there really was no uniformity of 
standard to be got at by consulting the men 
of trained sensibility, especially if those 
men happened to belong to different ages 
and generations.” This strikes one as 
being but little better than a laboured and 
turgid way of saying that fashions change; 
and the observation concerning the im- 
patience of a new school with the works 
of an oid would seem to have been 
prompted by a recent newspaper discus- 
sion on the casing of the columns of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. It was a most enjoy- 
able chat, very well worth reading as re- 
ported, since it represents what cultured 
people are thinking on subjects with which 
they are not very intimately acquainted ; 
and their point of view is not without its 
value, because, after all, their views and 
notions on art react very strongly on the 
artist. We wish. however, that Mr. Bal- 
four could have found time to write out 
his lecture; in which case it might not 
have been more luminous, but certainly 
would have been less loosely expressed 
than, for instance, in the passage about 
architecture, in which period and style are 
somewhat confused. 


The “Form of Tender and 


Contract General Conditions Re- 
Conditions. lating to the Erection and 
Completion of Annexe 


and Sundry Alterations and Additions to 
Existing Buildings’ for the Salford Town 
Hall, is a formidable document. It com- 
prises nineteen foolscap pages of printed 
matter, and on almost every page there 
are items to which builders May reason- 
ably object. The objections begin with 
the first effective clause, which happens to 
be clause 2, because clause 1 is occupied 
with the usual rigmarole of interpretation 
of such recondite terms as corporation, 
architect, and contractor. Clause 2, it is 
thought by the objectors, may be so con- 
strued that the contractor would find him- 
self unable to charge for work that might 
happen to be omitted from the bill of 
quantities4 This is possibly a strained 
construction; but, in view of some ex- 
tremely arbitrary clauses that follow, 
builders may. be well excused for appre- 
hending the worst. Clause 3, for instance, 
provides that “Should any discrepancies 
appear between the bill of quantities and 
specification and the drawings, or should 
any misunderstanding arise as to the 
meaning or import thereof. or as to which 
of them should be followed, or about the 
quality or dimensions of the materials, or 
the due and proper execution of the works, 
or as to the measurement or quality and 
valuation of the works executed under the 
contract, or as extras thereupon, deduc- 
tions therefrom, or as to any other matter 
or thing whatsoever arising out of the con- 
tract, or as extras thereupon, the same 
Shall be explained and decided by the 


architect, and his explanation and decision 
shal! be final and binding upon the con- 
tractor, and the contractor is to execute 
the work according to such explanation 
and decision, and without charge or deduc- 
tion to or from the contract.”’ Here, it is 
true, the contractor gets a sporting chance 
of doing less work than he might reckon 
on in preparing his tender; but on which 
side the probabilities lie it would be quite 
superfluous to say. The most objection- 
able feature of this clause, however, is 
that it makes the architect the final 
arbitrator, thus placing him in the in- 
vidious position of a contractual referee. 
Clause 4 goes a step farther in the same 
direction. It is so rich an example of 
audacity that we cannot forbear quoting 
it in full: “In the event. of anything 
evidently necessary to the due and com. 
plete performance of the works (of which 
necessity the architect shall be the sole 
judge) being omitted to be shown in the 
drawings, or being omitted to be described 
in the bill of quantities and specification, 
through oversight or error or otherwise, 
the contractor is, notwithstanding, to 
execute in the most perfect and complete 
manner all such works as if they had been 
severally shown and described, without any 
extra claim or charge, according to the 
direction of the architect, and to his satis- 
faction.” For frigid and calculated one- 
sidedness, that would be very hard to beat. 
The contractor who tamely assented to it 
would be justly credited with rather less 
business acumen than the original Simple 
Simon. Clause 14 is to much the same 
effect. Clause 5 throws upon the contrac- 
tor the responsibility of making claims for 
extras before the work is done ; otherwise, 
he can make no claim at all. Clause 9 
generously holds the contractor respon- 
sible for the accuracy of the drawings and 
for the consequences of possible errors. 
The same lavishness of generosity is shown 
in kindly allowing the contractor to be 
responsible for any injury that may occur 


to Corporation employees during the 
carrying out of the contract. He is also, 
it would appear from clause Ig, to be 


graciously permitted to lay on and supply 
at his own cost all the water required on 
the works, and he is to be held responsible 
for twelve months after the works are 
completed for damage to gas-pipes, water- 
pipes, electric cables, etc. +The contractor 
is to guarantee the Corporation against all 
accidents, damages, claims, and losses of 
every description, although it seems that 
the quantities contain no provision for in- 
surance—not even against fire. He is to 
be held responsible for delays caused by 
sub-contractors or manufacturers; and 
“all specialists, merchants, tradesmen, or 
others executing any work, or supplying 
any goods for which prime costs prices or 
provisional sums are included in the bill 
of quantities and specification, who may 
at any time be nominated, selected, or 
approved by the Corporation, are hereby 
declared to be sub-contractors employed 
by the contractor.” The period of main- 
tenance after the issue of the certificate of 
completion is to be twelve months. The 
architect shall have power to suspend the 
works “at this absolute discretion, and for 
any cause whatsoever,’’ but the contractor 
shall not be entitled to any compensation 
for the delay; and the Corporation reserve 
to themselves the right to abandon at any 
time the whole or any part of the works 
without compensation to the contractor in 
respect of the abandoned works. This list 
by no means exhausts the beauties of the 
conditions, but we do not propose to go 
on with the dreary catalogue. Nor does 
it seem, for the moment, to be either 


| for which builders 


necessary or desirable to comment severely 
on the points cited. They speak for them- 
selves; and as we understand that the Cor- 


Smee 
poration ist: to. be approachédewith the 


object of getting them modified, we re- 


frain from making remarks that might 


_ possibly embitter the negotiations. Never- 


theless, we wish to make it quite clear 
that the day has gone by when contractors 
would meekly submit without a struggle 
to any conditions that a Corporation 
might see fit to impose. One of the objects 
have become federated 
is sturdy and effectual resistance to unfair 
treatment in the matter of contracts, and 
surely there can be but little doubt that, 
in the present instance, a firm, united, and 
temperate protest must prove successful. 
If there is any force in right and reason, a 
simple and lucid statement of the case 
should be sufficient to secure amelioration, 
and we shall be delighted to be able to 
report that the Corporation of Salford 
shall have been induced to act towards 
contractors in the true spirit of its ex- 
cellent motto: “Integrity and Industry.’’ 
In particular, we lay strong stress on the 
advisability—or. as we should prefer to 
put it, the just necessity—of adding an 
arbitration clause providing for the ap- 
pointment of an independent referee in 
case of dispute; and we confidently assume 
that most architects are always very glad 
to obtain thus much relief from the onerous 
responsibility of exercising arbitrary 
powers. 


The lecture. by Mr. 
Richard L, Humphrey, 
at the Concrete Institute 
meeting, was particularly 
as regards its matter and 
in the form of lantern 
By means of the latter, Mr. Hum- 
phrey was enabled to show a number of 
views of buildings in concrete and re- 
inforced concrete, designed by American 
architects, and to give some idea of the 
trend of architectural design in what the 
lecturer termed this “plastic”? material.’ 
Judging from the views of farm buildings, 
houses, etc., shown on the screen, our 
American confreres have not, as yet, made 
very much progress in the matter of te- 
inforced concrete design, although they 
are less hampered in the use of the new 
form of construction than are the archi- 
tects in England. Indeed, Mr. Humphrey 
admitted, in the course of his explanatory 
statements on these slides, that the initial 
efforts of the architects had not been very 
Satisfactory; but he took the opportunity 
of pointing out one or two of the buildings 
shown as well designed. With due defer- 
sence to so eminent an engineer, we take 
leave to say that not one of the buildings 
shown could be regarded as really ex- 
pressive of the material. A skyscraper 
Store, and a fine country mansion in the 
Renaissance style, shown by Mr. Hum- 
phrey, might, so far as appearance goes, 
have been built in stone; and as regards 
the latter example, every care seemed to 
have been taken to copy the effect of stone 
columns and coursed ashlar work. The 
engineering designs were by far the most 
Satisfactory of all those shown, chiefly 
because no attempt had been made to 
imitate any other material, and the essen- 
tial problem of the design had been met 
in the simplest and most effective manner. 
One of the most interesting statements 
made by Mr. Humphrey concerned the 
polishing of concrete. He confessed that 


Design in Rein- 
forced Concrete. 


instructive, both 
the illustrations 
slides. 


he had not thought it possible; but during __ 


his recent visit to Austria he had seen con- 
crete polished, with a surface as fine as 
that obtained on marble. 
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Architects of the Day. 


VIII.—Jean-Louis Pascal, Membre 
de l'Institut de France. 


It is an essential characteristic of every 
leader of men to possess a personality which 
inspires and retains tre confidence of those 
who come under his influence. Such _ per- 
sonality expressing as it does a peculiar com- 
bination of the best elements of character, 
added to the ordinary skilful performance of 
his duties, is often all that is necessary to a 
considerable measure of success in many an 
undertaking ; but to attain great success and 
retain it over a period of many years im Cer- 
tain professions, especially in such as teach- 
ing art—of which the most important part 1s 
the indefinable—requires not only confidence 
in the man and his opinions, but that he 
shall possess that rare charm which wins de- 
votion and gains the affection of his fol- 
lowers. Especially is this true when that 
leadership in his profession is recognised not 
only by virtue of his accomplished works but 
by what is practically a kind of ballot—by 
the number and successes of those men who 
seek and profit by his instruction—nis pupils 
—or who desire his judgment upon their 
works, who elect him judge or juror to de- 
cide between them in competitions and for 
honours at the exhibitions; and it is in this 
way that leadership among architects is 
recognised by our confréres in France. That 
Monsieur Pascal is, and has been for r.any 
years, recognised among the ablest arcnitects 
of to-day, not only in his own country, but 
wherever architecture is understood or prac- 
tised, is too widely known to require our 
statement of the fact; but the important in- 
cidents and details of his long, valuable, and 
brilliant career, which are less known than 
they should be, can hardly fail to be cf in- 
terest to those many British architects who 
have become acquainted with only his name 
or his more important works. 

The subject of this sketch, Jean-Louis 
Pascal, was born in Paris the fourth of June, 
1837, and at about the age of sixteen years 
became a pupil of Gilbert, and entered the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts a year later. He 
almost immediately distinguished himself as 
an artist by winning the second and, the fol- 
lowing year, the first prix Rougeoin—the lat- 
ter design, still being regarded as one 
of the most brilliant decorative essays the 
prize has drawn forth. He gained the prix 
Abel Blouet, and many other student 
honours, including the Grande médaille 
@émulation and a Prix Départmental, and at 
the age of twenty-two years won for the first 
time (1859) the second Grand Prix de Rome. 
This was the year that Boittee gained the 
premier prix, and the first of a series of com- 
petitions for this coveted prize, when the 
logists (the competitors) chosen for the final 
struggle after the series of examinations, 
which reduce the number of aspirants from 
several hundreds to ten; these make their 
final drawings in a /oge—small room—at the 
Ecole, and are thenceforward known as 
logists, which 1s a considerable student 
honour), when the /ogzsts, for a period of 
eight or nine years, were all artists of more 
than the ordinary calibre of these concurrents. 
nearly all having subsequently gained the 
Grand Prix and eminence in his profession. 
The list of “Grand Prix” includes Boitte 
1859, Moyaux 1861, Chabrol 1862, Guadet 
1864, Pascal 1866, and Bénard 1867. Among 
these, Pascal became prominent for several 
reasons; he gained a /oge seven times, and 
second Grand Prix twice (a unique distinc- 
tion), and finally the Grand Prix itself, with 
the most remarkable artistic composition that 
has yet been produced in all the great com- 
petitions for this prize. 

In all previous competitions the condition 
of site had been such as to allow a simple 
symmetrical plan, and absolute symmetry 
had been a sine gua non. It was upon de- 
signs for absolute impossible buildings for 
France of that time} or even for the United 


States at the present, that the great abilities 
of Garnier, Ginain, Bonnet, Vaudremer, 
Moyaux and Guadet, had been made ap- 
parent. Each had produced a brilliant clas- 
sical composition, and it seemed as though 
the last word in such design had been given 
in Moyaux’ masterly plan for an ‘‘Establiss- 
ment de Bains dans une ville d’eaux ther- 
males,’ which won the grande timbale in ’61. 
But the programme of the year 1866, gave an 
irregular site with conditions such as are met 
in actual practise, and for which the clas- 
sical monuments of neither Greece nor 
Rome afford much inspiration. The building, 
too, was within the bounds of possibility, 
not to say probability. The solution demanded 
above all things invention, and put it to the 
Zogists to prove that they could produce a 
modern group of buildings fit to rank with 
the great classical works. The result pro- 


duced an entirely new type of design, 
in which almost every difficulty met 
with in complicated planning is found 


handled with a mastery rarely achieved save 
in the later works of those architects of by- 
gone days, who we call the “great masters.” 
To realise its greatness one needs compare it 
with the plans by Batigny and Bénard (the 
winner of the University of California com- 


MR, 


petition), which were placed second and 
third respectively, and either of which seen 
by itself 1s a wonderful piece of work, but is 
quite outclassed by this extraordinary design 
by Pascal. : P 

One can with difficulty give an idea of the 
labour and energy which must be deployed 
to gain a /oge seven times, and triumph over 
the numerous competitors who present them- 
selves for these examinations. The diversity 
of the programmes requires an uncommo. 
subtlety of talent, and innumerable re- 
sources of imagination. The Grand Prix de 
Rome is, as everyone knows, the highes: 
“recompense” awarded to architects, as it is 
also to painters, sculptors, engravers, and 
musicians—by the French Government. 

The same year he obtained at the Salon of 
1866 -a medal for a study for a Legislative 
Building in Holland, During the five pre- 


‘vious years he had worked as the trusted and 


intelligent collaborator of Charles Garnie1 
upon the design for the Grand Opera, and 
his name is inseparable from that of the 
great designer of the Academie Nationale de 
Musique. One sees in his Grand-Prix de- 
sign that he knew how to bring forward in 
his student work the knowledge gained in 
practical experience. And the fact of con- 
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tinuing to enter the competitions at the 
Ecole after commencing upon actual archi- 
izcture is enough to prove an extraordinary 
capacity for work; but this is further 
demonstrated by the beautiful sets of draw- 
ings of restorations of antique monuments 
which he sent back to Paris every year dur- 
ing his stay in Italy and Greece, which ob- 
tained the highest commendations of the 
Academie des Beaux-Arts. At Rome he de- 
signed the monument erected there, in the 
French Church of St. Louis, in memory of 
Colonel d’Argy. 


After the war he became Auditor to the 
“Conseil Général des Batiments Civils-sand 
was then chosen by the celebrated architect, 
Lefuel, to become Inspector of Works upon 
the completion of the Louvre, where he re- 
mained thus occupied for several years. 

In 1872 he designed the exquisite monu- 
ment to Henri Regnault, in collaboration 
with Coquart, Chapu, and Degeorges (sculp- 
tors), which stands under the arcade in the 
Cour de Murier of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
The same year he submitted a design, which 
was premiated in competition for the Hotel 
de Ville, Paris, and the following year won 
a medal at the Vienna Exposition. He also 
received the Lheureux prize, given by the 
City of Paris. 

In 1874 he entered a design which was 
awarded a prize in the competition for the 
Church of the Sacré-Coeur, at Montmartre, 
and succeeded his former master, Questel, as 
Chief of the Atelier, now known by his 
name, but which is in full: A¢elier Blouet- 
Gilbert-Questel-Pascal. He was made the 
successor of Henri Labrouste as architect of 
the National Library (Paris) in 1875, and 
also Diocesan Architect of the Dré6me. In 
his work upon the new wing of the library 
he proved himself worthy to succeed 
Labrouste, especially in his reconstruction of 
the facade in the Rue Colbert, than which 
there is no work in modern Paris more 
charmingly designed or more delicately de- 
tailed. 

He won in competition in 1876 the Faculté 
mixte de Médicine et de Pharmacie at Bor- 
deaux, an important work which occupied 
most of his time during the next two years. 

At the Universal Exposition of 1878 he de- 
signed the Portuguese National and Colonial 
Palace, which scored him another success— 
a medal of the first class and the decoration 
of the Cross of Portugal. 


The same year he was made a member of 
the Jury of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and in 
1880 received the decoration of the Cross of 
Chevalier of the Légion d’honneur. 


If now we mention the Monument to 
Michelet in the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, 
designed in collaboration with Mercié 
(sculptor), the monuments to President Car- 
not at Bordeaux, and of Victor Hugo, in col- 
laboration with the sculptor Barrias, and of 
Charles Garnier at Paris, and the decoration 
of the Chapelle de la Rochelle, in collabora- 
tion with Bouguereau (painter), we shall 
have mentioned the most of his purely artis- 


tic work ; always dearest to the heart of the 
Trench architect. 


But there is a long list of work of greater 
magnitude and, aside from the artist’s point 
of view, of greater interest—which has made 
up the bulk of the life’s work of Mr. Pascal. 
Among these we may place in the first rank 
the A/airze and a group of schools at Ablon, 
the transformation of the old Italian theatre 
into a branch of the Banque de France. The 
town house of the painter Bouguereau at 75, 
rue Notre Dame-des-Champs, which was one 
of his earliest works, the house of the en- 
gtaver Jacquet at the Isle-Adam, that of M. 


Renouard at Pau. the Chateau and dé- 
pendances de Doux near d’Aurillac the 
town house of the painter Perrault 


at 45, Boulevard Flandrin, the transforma- 
tion of a part of the Palais Royal 
into a town house for M. Blanchet. Also 
the beautiful apartment house at 197, Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, and the Keenigswarter 
house at 12, rue de Prony. One of his more 
recent works, the Chateau de Maubuisson at 


Clairfontaine, near Rambouillet, is shown 
by the illustrations. An _ indefatigable 
worker, he is at present busy—at the age of 
seventy-two years !—with the construction of 
the Faculté de Pharmacie, which is being 
added to the Faculté de Médecine at Bor- 
deaux, constructed by him in 1876. 

This incomplete list includes many of the 
best specimens of architecture of our epoch, 
but as many of them are known to everyone, 
it will not be necessary to dwell upon them 
here. Besides this private practise and the 
public offices filled and mentioned above, he 
has performed important functions as archi- 
tect of the diocese of Valence, of Avignon, 
and the Vancluse. In 1880 he became a 
member of the National Conseil Général des 
Batiments, of which he is at the present time 
Inspector-general and Vice-president. 

In 1887 he was made a member of the 
Academy, in 1889 promoted Officer of the 
Légion d@’honneur and also chosen a member 
and reporter of the Jury of the Section of 
Architecture of the Universal Exposition, fol- 
lowing which he was created an Officer of 
Public Instruction. In May, 1890, he was 
elected a Membre de Il’Institut (Académie des 
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Beaux-Arts), in succession to Jules André. 
and in 1903 Commander of the Legion 
d’Honneur. He has served as member of 
the jury of innumerable competitions, salons, 
and exhibitions, with which his lucid, con- 
cise statements, coupled with his unfailing 
perception and judgment, have borne great 
weight. As Inspector-general of Civil build- 
ings (4th division), Mr. Pascal is entrusted 
with the supervision and care of the follow- 
ing public monuments:—The Observatory, 
the Grand Opera, the Pantheon, and the 
Grand Palais de Champs-Elysées at Paris; 
the Chateau de Pau, the faculté de medicine 
et de pharmacie at Montpelier; the Zcole 
velterinaire at Toulouse, and the Institution 
of Deaf Mutes at Bordeaux. 


His sense of the refined and delicate in art 
is as extraordinary as his great jimesse in the 
knowledge of it. Pascal belongs to the great 
race of architects, whose works reflect the 
joyous and glorious side of the world’s his- 
tory-—it is thoughtful, pleasing—in a word, 
refined; and all good architecture is 


autobiography ! 
The life-story of every French architect, 
at least of those trained at the 
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School of fine arts, begins with his master’s 
teacher and terminates—probably ?—with his 
youngest pupil’s last pupil; but for the pur- 
poses of this article it will be sufficient to 
mention only that Mr. Pascal was a pupil of 
Gilbert, and after the death of Gilbert of 
Questel, who succeeded him, and that he 
presides over the atelier in which he studied 
forty-three years and more ago; and among 
his pupils a few of the more distinguished 
are Henri Paul Nénot, architect of the Sor- 
bonne, Grand Prix de Rome, 1877; John J. 
Burnet, of Glasgow, architect of the exten- 
sions to the British Museum, Désiré 
Despradelles, twice classed first for the 
Grand Prix, and twice the victim of adverse 
circumstances, winner of first, second Prix 
de Rome, and of third place in the competi- 
tion for the University of California, archi- 
tect of the Boston General Hospital, and 
Professor of Architecture in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Charles 
Mewés and Arthur Davis (whose work was 
reviewed in the first article of this series), 
architects of the Ritz Hotel, ‘“Morning Post” 
building, and the Automobile Club, London ; 
Frank Simon, of Liverpool, joint architect 
of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange ; Professor 
Paul Cret, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Cassién-Bernard, -Courtois-Suffit, Recoura, 
Duquesne, and Debat. 

As to the record of his atelier, during the 
past seventeen years there have been but four 
when one of his pupils did not gain either 
the Grand Prix or one of. the two second 
Prix de Rome, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing list of pupils, gaining one of these prizes 
and the prize achieved :—1893, second, 
Second Prix, Alfred Recoura; 1894, Grand 
Prix, Alfred Recoura; 1895, first Second 
Prix, Edouard Duquesne; 1896, Grand Prix, 
Louis Pille; 1897, Grand Prix, Edouard 
Duquesne ; 1898, second Second Prix, Aubur- 
tin ; 1899, » 1900, first Second Prix, J. 
Bernard ; 1901, second Second Prix, Barrias ; 
1go2, first Second Prix, Eugene Coutan ; 1903, 
second Second Prix, Joulie; 1904, first 
Second Prix, Henri Tauzin ; 1905, 1906, 
1907, second Second Prix, Charles Boussois ; 
1908, Grand Prix, Charles Boussois. 

Among his earlier pupils gaining one or 
another of the Prix de Rome are Breasson 
1875, Cassien-Bernard 1876, Nenot. 1877, 
'Courtois-Suffit 1882, Quatesons 1883, Heubes 
1877, Despradelles 1889, and Bossis 1890. The 
Prix Achille Leclere has been won by his 

pupils eight times since 1895, and of the 
Prix Chenavard, nine since that year. 

His pupils have come from all parts of the 
world, but especially from England and the 
United States, one great advantage to his 
English-speaking pupils being that he not 
infrequently gives them the benefit of his 
kindly criticism in their own tongue, which 
he speaks fluently. To all he is affectionately 
known as Pére Pascal—in fact, to many of 
the students who have never been his pupils! 
As a striking testimony of this spirit of affec- 
tionate loyalty and friendship his former 
pupils memoralised the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his adoption by the atelier—for it 
must be remembered that the atelier chooses 
its own master—by having a medal struck in 
his honour and presented to him. Chaplain, 
the greatest of engravers of medals made the 
design, and in it this sympathetic artist 
quickly caught the sentiment of the pupils; 
on the obverse it bears a profile portrait of 
M. Pascal; on the reverse there is a strong 
luxuriant tree under the protecting boughs 
of which are springing up young shoots, 
which are beginning to put forth foliage. 

To-day, he still attends scrupulously to 
business, and the interests of his students— 
of which he always has from fifty to one 
hundred—a large task for even a man in his 
prime, and is as active and alert mentally as 
in the days when he worked for the Grand 
Prix, and assisted Garnier on the Opéra, and 
still found time to make more than a slight 
reputation as a writer of magazine articles, 
and to become a mathematician of con- 
spicuous ability. He is an entertaining and 
delightful conversationalist, and a charming 
and witty after-dinner speaker. 


clarity of expression may be gleaned from the 
following letter written about ten years ago 
to a young American architect (the italics 
are our own) :— 

“The time has passed when contemporary 
civilisations ignore even theiy nearest neigh- 
bours. There are no materials, no inven- 
tions, no new processes of one country that 
are not immediately known over all the world 
and employed everywhere. These two fac- 
tors of the renaissance in art prevent us all, 
you as well as us, from creating significant 
forms, or a so-called new style, which will 
not be a growth, a development; one epoch 
simply in the upward and continuous evolu- 
tion of architecture. Move and more will 
architecture become ,universal—theve will be 
little beside the conditions of climate and 
material which will make diversity—unless 
there becomes a religious evolution, and that 
is hardly to be looked for in this century of 
tolerance, 

“It is necessary to glance at your. side. 
Having at the first step reached the culminat- 
ing point of all civilisation, having had |mo 
childhood apart from ours, your composite 
country can offer no solutions, which. are not 
the consequences of our-past conquests, which 
ave yours now, as well as ours. 

“Certain problems, whose different terms 
open the possibility. of new discoveries, 
might furnish starting-points. for interesting 
combinations ; but just.as your discoveries in 
science, in literature, in military, and in all 
the branches of human attainment tend 
more and more to make uniform the march 
of progress, just as the easy communicatioa 
suppresses more-and more the local charac- 
teristics which constitute the physiognomy 
of all people, and by bringing together gives 
to them the atmosphere of the provinces, and 
to. the provinces the individuality of cities 
and villages, so aychitecture from day to day 
will tend move towards uniformity in future 
solutions. This consequence, this extension 
of civilisation, will prove a great blow to 
artists. It has taken us centuries to lose our 
native originality, which makes the differ- 
ences and peculiarities of diverse styles 
synonymous with differences in beauty; but 
it has taken us as much time to attain that 
proficiency, which means to a certain extent 
the negation of originality, while it is the 
greatest security to the art of composition. 

“Like us, you ave now condemned for not 
giving proof of innocence, for not cultivating 
your art, for not refining your tastes, and not 
cherishing your architecture as much, and 
more, in the conception of plans, as in the 
arrangement of facades. 

“Having attained your majority at the 
start, we can only wish reciprocally that each 
of us may reach old age as late as possible, 
to uphold each other in the strength of our 
maturity, for decrepitude and death alone 
can produce from decay and ruin that 
renaissance of which all generations have 
dreamt, and which is the flower of the grave. 

“There is no sadness in this thought! The 
highway is long, and, above all, it is broad, 
and we may all walk in it—probably in unt- 
form step—at any rate, free and powerful in 
that vast clearing which replaces the charm- 
ing footpaths in which our fathers l’ngered.” 


At a meeting of the Lord Justice FitzGib- 
bon Memorial Committee in Dublin recently, 
it was decided that, subject to the 
approval of the Cathedral authorities; 
the.memorial be a statue in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. 


* * * 


By the unfortunate collapse of a house in 
Cumberland Street, Dublin, two lives were 
lost. The house, which was let in tene- 
ments, had been in a dangerous condition, 
and Mr. Gately, a contractor, and a labourer 
named Leonard, were engaged in making the 
necessary repairs when the back of the house, 
which was forty feet high, collapsed, and 
both men were buried in the ruins. There 
were six families residing in the house, but 
they reached the street in safety. 


Something of the force of his logic and AN ARCHITECT’S 


VIEW OF 
QUANTITY SURVEYING. 


At a meeting of the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association, held at Caxton Hall on Novem- 
ber roth, Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey (president), in 
the chair, said: We are to be favoured to- 
night with a paper to be read by Mr. Wm. 
Woodward, a very well-known gentleman in 
the City of London, who has been in prac- 
tice for a great many years, and who will 
tell us something on a subject with which 
he is well qualified to deal. Huis paper is 
entitled ‘“‘Quantities and the Quantity Sur- 
veyor, from an architect’s point of view.” 
That is a point of view which all quantity 
surveyors are anxious to know of. We very 
highly appreciate the architect’s point of 
view. Mr. Woodward will tell us something 
which will be extremely interesting and of 
practical value, and I need not waste your 
time or his by introducing him at longer 
length to a meeting of quantity surveyors in 
London. I will ask him at once to be good 
enough to read his paper. 

QUANTITIES AND THE QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR, FROM AN ARCHITECT’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 

Having in my earlier years had some little 
experience in taking out quantities, and, in 
my later years, had the good fortune only to 
employ quantity surveyors, perhaps the know- 
ledge gained in an active professional life of 
over 40 years may have resulted in the 
gathering together of a few thoughts, the de- 
livery of which may lead to a lively discus- 
sion which will be of some advantage to 

architects as well as quantity surveyors. 
Why Architects Should Not Supply Their] 
Own Quantities. 

As recently as' February, 1906, Mr. H. J. 
Leaning read a paper at the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution on “The Assimilation of the Prac- 
tice of Quantity Surveyors,” and in that 
paper he made a statement which I most 
strongly endorse, viz., that “there are a num- 
ber of powerful reasons why the architect 
should not supply quantities for his own 
works, perhaps the strongest being that it 
tends to subvert that impartial treatment of 
the building owner and the contractor which 
should be the architect’s leading principle, 
and which (as experience shows) is often 
seriously impaired by his assuming the posi- 
tion of quantity surveyor,’ and I should like 
to add to that the strong objection there is 
to architects employing men in their own 
offices, at a salary, to take out the quantities 
for works in hand. I have heard of cases 
even where architects have allowed these 
assistants to place their names at the bottom 
of the endorsement on the bills of quantities, 
with the obvious intention to convey to out- 
siders the idea that the quantities were pre- 
pared by an independent surveyor. If men 
make up their minds to indulge in the joint 
practice of architects and quantity surveyors, 
they should not be afraid to make the fact 
clear to clients and to contractors. I under- 
stand that in the provinces the custom of 
architects taking out their own quantities is 
more prevalent, and is better known to em- 
ployers and contractors, and perhaps less ob- 
jection to the system could be urged as re- 
gards the provinces than would be the case 
in London. 

Standardisation of Quantities. 

One subject in Mr. Leaning’s paper 
opened the door to an important alteration in 
the method of taking out quantities, and, if 
followed up, would, I think, have led to the 
practical extinction of many quantity sur- 
veyors, and to the levelling down of the 
profession generally. The subject referred 
to was the “Standardization” of bills of 
quantities. Personally, I can _ conceive 
nothing which could be more injurious to the 
profession—nothing more calculated to lower 
the educational status of surveyors than any 
such system. Bills of quantities, as was 
mentioned at the time, would become simply 
a series of lithographed ‘‘forms’’ to be filled 
in by Dick, Tom and Harry, and would at 
once considerably enlarge the already too 
large number of men who term themselves 
quantity surveyors, and at the same time 
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reduce the number of first-class men who 
have devoted so much time and labour in 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of their 
business. I have not heard anything further 
of this suggested “Standardization,” and I 
feel sure that you will agree with me in the 
hope that we never shall. 
A Position of Trust. 

A quantity surveyor occupies a very im- 
portant position of trust. The architect re- 
lies upon him to include in his bills neither 
more nor less than is proper and fair; the 
builder relies upon him to do the same thing ; 
and, in the measurement and valuation of 
variations on the contract, the surveyor must 
not deviate from the obligations and duty 
which are cast upon him to see that the 
client is paying for nothing that he has not 
got, and that the builder has provided 
nothing that he has not been paid for. The 
architect, who knows perhaps very little of 
what has been taken in the bills, looks to 
the surveyor to see that every omission has 
been accounted for, and the builder that 
every addition has found its place in the 
final accounts. 


Keeping Pace with the Times. 

The quantity surveyor’s knowledge has to 
keep pace with the times. The practitioner 
who vacated this sublunary abode 50 years 
ago would be astonished if a Chicago ‘“‘Julia” 
rung him up and related the altergtions and 
inventions in building construction which 


are now in vogue—terra-cotta ; reinforced 
concrete, steel framework construction ; 
patent floors; patent partitions ; elaborate 


sanitary plumbing and fittings; and all the 
paraphernalia attaching — to American, 
French, and English inventive genius which 
the modern quantity surveyor has to make 
himself acquainted with in order to prepare 
a proper bill for the purpose of a modern 
tender. 
Provisional Sums. 

In some cases these difficulties are met by 
the insertion in the bills of large provisional 
sums for specialists in this, that, or the 
other trade, and these provisional amounts 
form, at times, a very large percentage of 
the contract sum, and the specialist’s work 
a very large proportion of that undertaken 
by the general contractor. The longer I live, 
the more I am convinced that the less there 
is in a job of the sub-contractors and 
specialists the better it is for the job gener- 
ally, and for the contractor in particular. 

Shortening the Bills. 

There is another matter connected with be- 
ing up-to-date, which I suppose must be, if 
it is not already being dealt with, and that 
is the shortening of the bills. Clients now 
want their buildings erected and fit for occu- 
pation in about the same time as used to 
be expended in making the drawings and writ- 
ing the specification. In my early days all 
the drawings were carefully thought out, 
and inked in; the scale, and full-size details 
all equally carefully thought out and inked 
in; the specification written in complete de- 
tail and fair-copied, and then the whole 
handed to the quantity surveyor, who occu- 
pied, perhaps, many months in perfecting 
a document from which nothing was left out. 
Page after page of labour to groove,; ditto 
to rebate, etc., etc.; and then. ditto, ditto, 
ditto, but ‘‘cross-grain.” In the days of 50 
or 60 years back machinery in the builders’ 
shops was in its infancy, if not entirely un- 
known. And not only in the joiners’ and 
carpenters’ shops, but in the contractor’s 
stone yard and at the quarries. A large 
amount of stone is now worked at the quar- 
ries, and sent direct to the job ready for 
setting, and the labours on woodwork have 
been reduced, as regards cost, by machinery. 
to such an extent that I should say much of 
the quantity surveyor’s work could be corre- 
spondingly reduced without disadvantage 
from his point of view, or from that of the 
client and builder. I am quite aware that 
it is extremely difficult to know where to 
draw the line in this shortening of work; I 
have been told, when I have complained of 
what I considered the inordinate length to 
which some bills had been carried, that 


whatever labour or work the builder had to do, 
that work should be set forth in detail in the 
quantities. That may be, and is no doubt 
quite true, but, notwithstanding, I think it 1s 
a matter worthy of the attention of the sur- 
veyor as to whether or not some substantial 
shortening of the bills as regards carpenters’ 
and joiners’ labours might not with advantage 
to all concerned be effected. I know that 
as regards labors on Masonry many sur- 
veyors do not now take them off, but they 
do what to my mind is quite as good from 
the estimator’s point of view, and that is to 
split up well in the bills the various Classes 
of stonework, and attach sketches showing 
the labors on these various classes of work. 
It is said on the other hand that the taking 
off of all labors is essential to enable the 
estimator accurately to judge of the value of 
the foot cube, and no doubt I shall hear, to- 
night, the opinions on the two ways enter- 
tained by surveyors themselves. 
Methods of Preparing Tenders. 

Another question arises as to methods of 
preparing tenders in lieu of the complete 
bill before the tender is accepted, and the 
system adopted, I believe, to a large extent 
in Scotland, is to obtain tenders on a sche- 
dule of prices, the actual work being 
measured thereafter, on the job, and priced 
in accordance with the schedule. That, no 
doubt, is an expeditious mode of obtaining 
tenders, but I do not think it would work 
so well in London, where architects and 
clients want to know exactly what a job is 
going to cost before the tender is accepted. 
By this method I believe the custom is to 
prepare a blank bill of quantities represent- 
ing as near as possible what work will be re- 
quired in the particular job, and the builder 
puts his prices to each item, the main absent 
part being the quantity of work required. 

Then there is the method of obtaining ten- 
ders adopted by certain Government Depart- 
ments, viz., to issue schedules of works re- 
quired, with prices attached, the builder ten- 
dering on so much percentage above or be- 
low the prices affixed by the department. 
Perhaps we shall ascertain to-night what 
quantity surveyors think of these methods of 
obtaining tenders. 

Quantities as Part of the Contract. 

The question as to whether or not quanti- 
ties should be made part of the contract has 
occupied for many years past the attention of 
all concerned in building operations. Per- 
sonally there has never been a doubt in my 
mind as to the right system, and that is to 
make the quantities, in every case, part of 
the contract. I should not desire that 
through a mere clerical error my client ob- 
tained something for nothing, or that a 
builder succeeded in being paid for materials 
and labour which he never executed, simply 
because a clerk put down tons instead of 
cwts., or brought his brickwork into rods re- 
duced before he had turned his gin. work into 
14in. work. It has been said by some sur- 
veyors, quite qualified to judge, that if the 
system I have above advocated were univers- 
ally adopted, it would lead to slovenliness on 
the part of surveyors, but I do not think so. 
I believe that the respectable surveyor would 
be quite as careful in his work whether the 
quantities were, or were not, to be made part 
of the contract. I have, myself, always 
adopted the method of making quantities part 
of the contract, and unless you, gentlemen, 
urge good reasons for the contrary method, I 
shall go on in the same old way. 

Legal Responsibility. 

We might now consider for a few minutes 
the legal responsibility of the quantity sur- 
veyor, and I am not sure that in the case of 
an error on his part, either the builder or 
the client could sustain an action-at-law to 
recover the value of the error. I have not 
been able to look up recent decisions on this 
point, but I remember that a case was de- 
cided many years ago as to responsibility 
for payment of the quantity surveyor’s fees, 
and that directly the contract .was signed 
the responsibility for the fees shifted from 
the client to the contractor. On the point, 
however, of liability for payment for errors, 


I assume that unless negligence could be 
proved against the surveyor it would be dith- 
cult to recover damages. And I think this 
should be so; the idea of getting out of a 
surveyor, say, £500, for an error on a job 
for which his total commission may be £50, 
does not commend itself to me. 

If he has overstated his quantities, the 
builder must give way; and if understated, 
the client must give way; and, of course, the 
quantities being made part of the contract, 
removes this question from practical con- 
sideration. One used to hear, years ago, of 
quantity surveyors paying sums of “ oney 
to make good their errors, but there w s «l- 
ways a certain vagueness about these pay- 
ments, and I have not heard of any lately, 
I understand that in L.C.C. Works, and per- 
haps in other departments, quantity sur- 
veyors are made liable for errors, but I can- 
not understand their accepting this liability 
except in the case of real negligence, and I 
do not think the system should be adopted. 
Architects are only liable in the case of neg- 
ligence, and I do not see why quantity sur- 
veyors should not be placed in the same cate- 
gory. 

Dispensing with the Quantity Surveyor. 3 

Another matter of interest to quantity sur- 
veyors occurs to me, and that is obtaining 
tenders without the employment of quantity 
surveyors. No doubt in small matters of 
alterations to a building a fully detailed bill 
of quantities is too elaborate a process, and 
drawings and specifications are quite suffi- 
cient to enable a proper estimate to be ob- 
tained; but I am afraid that in larger works 
the practice of asking builders to take out 
their own quantities is increasing. Some few 
years ago it was, I think, agreed by the Mas- 
ter Builders’ Association that they would not 
tender for works (except, I presume, small 
and trifling works) unless the yuantities were 
taken out; but any such agreement should be 
strictly adhered to by the whole of the Mas- 
ter Builders’ Association, and whether this 
has been so adhered to, or not, I do not 
know, but I am afraid there have been 
strayers from the fold. 

The *‘ Stores” System. 

There are one or two other matters to be 
thought of in which the direct work of the 
quantity surveyor is being got rid of, and 
tnis affects the architect as well as the sur- 
veyor. I refer to the very large and increas- 
ing amount of work being done by the varl- 
ous stores, and by large furnishing, decora- 
tive, and building firms, without the employ- 
ment of independent architects and surveyors. 
These firms do not say so, perhaps, in so 
many words, but they pretty clearly indicate 
that by employing them direct all the archi- 
tect’s and surveyor’s fees will be saved, and 
everything go along as happily as can be. 
Well, we in this room know all about that. 
$3 The Incursive Auctioneers. 

Then I think auctioneers are gradually 
making incursions into the domains of archi- 
tects and surveyors, right of light matters, 
party wall matters, little building matters, 
and other work which a quarter of a century 
ago was all done by architects and surveyors. 
Most certainly some stop should be put upon 
these encroaching proclivities; and, so far 
as architects are coricerned, I and other mem- 
bers ot the R.I.B.A. intend to direct atten- 
tion to the subject at an early date. It may 
seem undignified to intervene in such matters. . 
but the point is, are we to sit quietly by and 
see our legitimate work taken away from us? 

Writing the Specification. 

The question sometimes crops up as to the 
writing of the specification. I think that 
where an architect employs the same quan- 
tity surveyor for all his work, an abstract 
specification prepared by the architect is 
sufficient ; and in that case the fully detailed 
specification should be written by the quan- 
tity surveyor, so that the specification and 
bills of quantities are in thorough agreement. 
But if there is a surveyor employed who is 
not well acquainted with the architect’s par- 
ticular style of work, then, no doubt, the de- 
tailed specification must be handed to the 
surveyor before he takes out the quantities. 
Sometimes the architect is asked for the 
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specification by his client before the tender 
is accepted, but I have said, when I have 
been asked, that when the tender has been 
accepted without variations, or the var‘ations 
arranged, then the detailed specification 
would be written ; in the meantime the quan- 
tity surveyor had received all the information 
he needed to prepare his quantities. 


The Question of Fees, 


Now a word or two as to the charges of 
quantity surveyors. It is a subject for keen 
regret that surveyors have not kept up the 
standard of their professional charges in the 
same as, on the whole, architects have. One 
hears now of surveyors undertaking to do 
work at a perfectly ridiculous rate of pay, 
particularly as regards work for public 
bodies. Of course, if the case is one of a 
large asylum or of a building of great area, 
with a fair amount of repetition, a compara- 
tively small rate of percentage is understand- 
able ; but these absurd rates are not confined 
to these public buildings, and it behoves this 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association, and all kin- 
dred institutions, to consider seriously 
whether some sort of agreement cannot be 
arranged by which all duly qualified ‘sur- 
veyors shall adopt, and stick to, some recog- 
nised general scale of charges. Of course, 
in the case of unqualified men, any remunera- 
tion is more than sufficient, but with com- 
petent surveyors with reputations to preserve, 
I feel quite sure from the remarks I have 
heard as to charges, that they hardly cover 
for working up, let alone all the establish- 
ment expenses and the surveyor’s own time. 
I know that competition in everything is 
very keen just now, and that the “‘slap-dash”’ 
surveyor will pocket more out of his % per 
cent. commission than a good man will out 
of his 1% per cent. ; but it is not every archi- 
tect or every public body who knows this.’ 

My own view as to surveyors’ charges is 
that for a complicated “Arty-Arty” house, 
with every window and every door different, 
2% per cent. is not too much; that for an 
ordinary building, say up to £20,000, 2 per 
cent. is fair; that for plain straightforward 
large warehouses with plenty of “timesing,”’ 
1¥% per cent. should be charged; and I should 
be very sorry to hear that for the biggest 


public building less than 1 per cent. was ever 
charged. I am not speaking of work in 
which the largest items or the greatest part 
consist of provisional sums, but where the 
quantities have been fairly taken out with 
only a small proportion of provisional sums. 
As to charges for variations on contracts, I 
do not think a surveyor should be paid a 
large commission for omitting these pro- 


visional sums and then a heavy charge 
for measuring up the work executed 
ander these provisions. The charge in 


the ordinary way for ordinary variations used 
to be 1% per cent. for omissions, and 2% 
per cent. for measured additions; and, bear- 
ing in mind all the trouble of re-abstracting. 
re-billing, etc., in the case of omissions, and 
measuring, pricing, etc., in the case of addi- 
tions, I do not consider these charges unfair. 


“‘Independent~’’ Quantity Surveyor. 


I have said that competition is dreadfully 
keen just now; and, of course, quantity sur- 
veyors cannot escape it. But there is a hmit 
even to this, and I think the line should be 
drawn by quantity surveyors in sending out 
letters to chents about to build. I suppose 
there could be no real objection, if a sur- 
veyor heard of a job going, to his soliciting 
the work from an architect, but in a letter 
recently addressed to some clients of mine 
by a firm of quantity surveyors offering their 
services, after stating that they did not know 
who the architect was, but that it was quite 
likely he was a gentleman of eminence with 
whom they were already acquainted, they 
used these words, viz.:—‘‘It is quite usual 
nowadays for public authorities and for large 
firms to employ independent quantity ~ sur- 
veyors instead of leaving the appointment in 
the hands of the architect, and we hope that 
we may be favoured with your confidence.” 

Conclusion, 

Well gentlemen, I have strung together a 
few thoughts on what is, after all, a very 
important practice—a practice which, for its 
successful pursuit, demands no_ ordinary 
ability ; it requires highly technical skill, tact, 
judgment, and knowledge of the world; all 
are essential for the quantity surveyor’s prac- 
tice ; and added to this must be constant and 
unwearied labour in watching the markets, 


and in studying new inventions in the builu- 
ing trade and in the applied arts and sciences. 
The profession is one to be upheld with 
dignity, and to be pursued with strict regard 
to its rights and privileges, and I venture to 
conclude this paper by the expression of a 
strong hope that your members will be quite 
united in the desire and in the determination 
to render your work more sought after, and 
its value better appreciated. 

Discussion. 

Mr. S. Chatfeild Clarke, having proposed a 
vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. 
S. A. Stanger, and supported by Mr. Arnold 
kK. Harris, Mr. H. H. Bartlett, Mr. W. A. 
Haskins, Mr. W. E. Davis, Mr. Allan Paul, 
and Mr. Assiter, who all spoke at consider- 
able length, 

The President said that he should not at 
this late hour attempt to go all through the 
notes he had made, but he would like just 
to allude to the subject of the charges of 
quantity surveyors. No doubt the unfortun- 
ate fact exists that many surveyors have been 
tempted from time to time to respond to in- 
vitations to tender for quantities. In the 
fact of merely tendering, of Course, there is 
no objection. Our friends the builders are 
tendering all day and every day, and the 
mere fact of doing so is nothing to do with 
it, but the question of tendering for quanti- 
ties is a very different kind of thing from ten- 
dering for the supply of labour and materials. 
It means this, that if a man who is tendering 
for quantities puts in, as so many men have 
put in, ridiculously low prices, he cannot 
give the work which a client is entitled to 
expect when he asks for a bill of quantities. 
Of course, if a client will not pay, he cannot 
expect to have the work; but, on the other 
hand, the quantity surveyor ought not to 
allow himself to tender in the way some 
have unfortunately done. Public authorities 
are still apt to take advantage of the quan- 
tity surveyor, and he hoped those present 
would in every way support the policy of the 
Association. It is a very difficult question 
to deal with, he admitted, but the Council 
of this Association takes a very strong view 
indeed of quantity surveyors’ duties in this 
matter. This Society is doing its very best to: 
raise the status of the profession of quantity 
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surveyors, and he was sorry that some of its 
friends still feel called upon to remain out- 
side. He hoped that they would reconsider 
their position as to whether or not they could 
support this Society in its strenuous efforts to 
raise the status of the quantity surveyor, and 
to maintain its dignity as an honourable pro- 
fession. They could never hope to raise the 
status of the profession and to carry out the 
suggestions made, unless they did combine. 
Architects found it necessary to do so, and 
they are very strict indeed in carrying out 
the regulations of their associations. Work- 
men have found it necessary to combine. 
Trades unionism is a very strong and potent 
force in the land, as we know to our cost per- 
haps; workmen find themselves able to dic- 
tate what remuneration they shall receive, 
and he (the President) failed to see why quan- 
tity surveyors should not be equally capable 
of combining to protect their own interests. 

Mr. Woodward having replied, the meeting 
terminated. 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


The first meeting ot the Concrete Institute 
this session was held last Thursday evening 
at The Royal United Service Institution. 
Owing to the indisposition of Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, chairman of the Executive, the chair 
was taken by Mr. A. Ross, M.Inst.C.E., en- 
gineer to the G.N. Railway, who announced 
that the membership had risen to a total 
of 855. 

Mr. Richard Humphrey, M.Am.Soc.C.E., 
who had consented to read a paper on “‘Some 
of the Application of Reinforced Concrete in 
America,’ was, owing to his manuscript 
having gone astray on the Continent, unable 
to read the paper he had prepared ; but gave 
an extempore lecture instead, illustrated by 
a number of lantern slides. He emphasised 
the great need for further study and re- 
search into the question of reinforced con- 
crete, detailing a number of points which re- 
quired further elucidation, such as authentic 
data on continuous beams, the connection of 
beams and stanchions, the question of ex- 
pansion and contraction, corrosion, the 
action of sea-water, etc. Their practical ap- 
plication of the material had gone far beyond 
their theoretical knowledge of it; and it was 
of vital importance that the research work 
should be brought up to date and kept level 
with their practical use. He thought if they 
went on in their present way, especially in 
America, the result might be disastrous. He 
gave details of the many tests and experi- 
ments being made in America. He had some 
15 years’ experience of the material in 
America, and had seen practically all the im- 
portant works there, and his recent visit to 
Europe had been undertaken for the purpose 
of studying Continental practice. Person- 
ally, he thought the possibilities of concrete 
were limitless. One thing that had particu- 
larly impressed him in Europe was the 
artistic use of the material. In Germany and 
Austria he had seen many really beautifrl 
structures in reinforced concrete. In America 
the material had mainly been used in a 
purely utilitarian way, and their progress 
had not been so rapid. The difficulty there, 
as here, was that the architect knew little 
about the material, and having been brought 
up in the old traditions of brick and stone, 
could not easily be brought to realise the 
possibilities of the new material. He te- 
quired educating in the use of this, a plastic 
material, and once he had grasped its quali- 
fications, this construction would rapidly ad- 
vance. One thing that he had been very 
much struck by on his Continental travels 
was the question of mixing. He had seen 
concrete put in so dry that it required con- 
siderable tamping to bring the moisture to 
the surface. He thought that a great mis- 
take, and he desired to emphasise the ex- 
treme importance of the mixing operation. 
After all, there must be a right and a wrong 
‘way of mixing, and it was therefore desirable 
to determine what the right way was. In 
America they had from mixing concrete too 
dry gone to the other extreme of mixing it 
too wet, so that the cement was practically 
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washed out of the material. Now they had 
adopted the happy medium of mixing con- 
crete neither too wet nor too dry. He paid 
a warm tribute to the present excellent 
cements that were produced; there was no 
finer building material made to-day. Though 
this might partly be attributed to the 
stringency of the specifications, he felt that 
the cement should have its due, and that it 
was often due to the excellence of the cement 
that faults in design and negligence in con- 
struction did not more often meet with the 
disastrous results that might be anticipated. 

The lecturer then proceeded to show his 
slides, representing all kinds of uses for con- 
crete and reinforced concrete in the United 
States, from the building of bridges to the 
manufacture of garden furniture and orna- 
ments, giving short disquisitions on each 
class of subjects. Two or three bridges 
showed the gradual progression of design 
from the copying of stone bridges to the lighter 
form of design now prevalent, and the elim- 
ination of the solid haunches. Other pictures 
followed of irrigation canals on the desert 
plains of the Pacific Coast, where timber was 
absent except for short scrub, and where the 
abundance of gravel and sand made concrete 
the only practical material to use. Pictures 
of farm buildings, grain silos, and water 
tanks followed, and the latter raised the 
question of the development of cracks and 
consequent leakage. The lecturer said that 


the insertion of steel for the purpose of meet- 
ing the changes of expansion and _ contrac- 
tion, quite apart from that required to take 
the stresses, was the only effectual method of 
dealing with the difficulty. House building, 
said Mr. Humphrey, as several slides of 
houses were shown, was not very satisfactory 
at first owing to the poorness of the designs, 
but several slides were shown of a large house 
in the Renaissance style which the lecturer 
considered showed the artistic possibilities 
of the material. Tall chimney stacks brought 
up the interesting point concerning their 
elasticity under wind pressure. The lecturer 
instanced a case of collapse which was found 
to be due tc want of elasticity. Concrete 
chimneys were practically built in rings and 
sections, each ring representing a day’s 
work; and the various stages were very 
clearly marked in some of the views given. 
It was not easy to make an effectual join be- 
tween the work of one day and the next, and 
the collapse in question was due to oscilla- 
tion and subsequent fracture along the 
horizontal line of one of these joints. The 
difficulty was now obviated by the use of 
lime at these joins, which gave a less rigid 
joint than cement, and allowed for the neces- 
sary elasticity in the structure. Piles, Mr. 
Humphreys said, were a very valuable form 
of reinforced concrete construction, but he 
thought that there was no doubt that sea- 


‘ 


‘would have to be employed in 
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water affected concrete. It had been very 
strongly demonstrated by actual tests that 
cement was affected by sea-water, and es- 
pecially so in cases where wet concrete was 
deposited under sea-water. Some skyscraper 
stores and warehouses led the lecturer to re- 
mark that these buildings could be erected 
as cheaply, if not more cheaply, than with 
the more ordinary forms of construction. He 
instanced buildings of this class in reinforced 
concrete, which had been erected at a price 
per foot cube, of from 8 to ro cents. Another 
application of concrete was in the manufac- 
ture of concrete sleepers for railways. Most 
of the big American lines had experimented 
with them and laid down trial stretches, such 
as the one shown on a slide. The early re- 
sults had not altogether been satisfactory, 
because with these the rails were bolted direct 
to the sleeper, and it was found that the con- 
cussion of the heavy locomotives tended to 
shatter the sleepers. A number of patent 
concrete sleepers were now on the market 
with wooden blocks let in to take the rails 
and provide an elastic pad to eliminate the 
shock. Concrete sleepers did not as yet vie 
in point of cost with wooden ones; but the 
dearth of timber, its increasing price, and the 
difficulty of finding suitable wood, made it 
inevitable that some material like concrete 
the near 
future, ; 

The concluding slides were of laboratory 
testing apparatus, and open-air tests with 
slabs and beams, and of tests for fire-resist- 
ance, including a view of the giant testing 
machine for full size stanchions, etc., which 
we illustrated some time back. At the con- 
clusion of his remarks, the lecturer was 
warmly applauded. 


The chairman said that they were greatly 
indebted to Mr. Humphrey for the excellent 
extempore lecture he had given them, and 
for the many interesting points he had 
touched upon. Though the paper was not 
the one he had intended to give, he thought 
Mr. Humphrey would not object to answer- 
ing any question. 


Mr. C. F. Marsh, in moving a vote of 
thanks, said he was glad to say that the 
practice of mixing the concrete neither too 
wet nor two dry was one he personally al- 
ways adhered to. He thought that the 
United Kingdom was too small a place to 
have the opportunities for the large buildings 
and bridges that were required or permitted 
in the United States. The by-laws here had 
prohibited the use of outside walls in rein- 
forced concrete; but now that the London 
Building Act had been amended in this 
respect, he thought the architect would get 
his chance. As to cost, in a building erected 
by the Metropolitan Water Board, in which 
the structure was wholly in reinforced con- 
crete, excepting the outer walls, he had 
worked out the cost as 4.6 pence per cube, a 
price practically identical with that men- 
tioned by Mr. Humphrey. In _ concrete 
chimneys he thought it was the general 
practice to use lime at the joints in Eng- 
land. The worst feature of concrete con- 
struction were the cracks due mostly to 
temperature, and this had very grave effects 
on structures built to resist or retain water. 
He very much doubted whether it was pos- 
sible to make concrete water-tight without 
the use of some impervious lining. The con- 
crete roadway shown on one of the slides 
was extremely interesting, and might be worth 
trying in England. The method shown in 
other slides of building concrete houses by 
moulding whole walls in a horizontal posi- 
tion and raising them to the vertical by 
means of jacks, afterwards inserting the 
floors and joining up the corners, was also 
interesting, but he was afraid they would 
come down like a pack of cards in a high 
wind, and he, personally, would not care to 
live in such a house, especially in America, 
where they were subject to earthquakes. 


Mr. Seraillier asked whether the concrete 
sleepers were set as close together as they 
appeared to be in the picture, and, in 
reply, the lecturer said that they were laid at 
the distance usually employed for wooden 


sleepers. Possibly the effect on the slide 
was due to foreshortening. 

Answering another member who asked 
whether the curved dam shown, which had 
resisted the earthquake that destroyed San 
Francisco, was built of plain or reinforced 
concrete, the lecturer replied that it was 
built of plain concrete laid in blocks that 
interlocked, that was that the blocks were 
laid in rows and concrete filled in between 
them keyed into them. 

Answering another question, Mr. Hum- 
phrey said the only way to obviate cracks 
in walls was to put in reinforcement speci- 
ally to take the expansion and contraction. 
Another question on the subject of condensa- 
tion elicited the reply that it was necessary 
to insulate the wall. Even the hollow block 
walls had not proved altogether satisfac- 
tory. A member intervened to say that at 
Harrogate there were houses built of hollow 
blocks, plastered direct on the block and 
papered that were perfectly dry. 

Mr. Wentworth Shields wanted to know 
whether the wooden cushion in the concrete 
sleepers had proved efficacious. He did not 
gather from the lecturer’s remarks what had 
been the result of the innovation. When 
cold storage buildings were first built of con- 
crete, it was hoped the poor conductivity of 
the concrete would prevent the heat penetrat- 
ing into the cold rooms. But at Southamp- 
ton, where they had a big cold store, it was 
found necessary to put in an insulation of 
wood and sawdust. He also desired to know 


Mr. Humphrey’s opinion as to~the best 
material to put on a flat concrete roof. 
Mr. Etchells mentioned that Mr. Hum- 


phrey was their Envoy to America in the 
matter of the co-ordination of symbols. Hav- 
ing failed to agree to conform to the Conti- 


nental notation, they were hoping to form an 
entente with America on the subject. He 
desired to know whether the beams, bench- 
moulded and brought on the site, were, in 
Mr. Humphreys’ opinion, as_ strong or 
stronger than those moulded in situ. 

Mr. H. G. Bamber thought that where con- 
crete had been affected by the action of sea- 
water, it was due to faulty construction. The: 
addition of pozzalano to concrete so exposed. 
had been advocated, and experiments on the 
same line as those in America were being, 
conducted here. The damage mentioned oc- 
curring to concrete deposited under the water 
was, he thought, less serious than supposed, 
and was mainly confined to the surface. On 
the subject of corrosion, he produced a piece 
of a drill, which had been accidentally buried 
in a concrete sea wall at Barbadoes for over 
40 years, which had been sent over for the 
inspection of those members charged with 
an investigation into this subject. Its con- 
dition he considered absolute proof of the 
preservative qualities of well made concrete. 

Mr. Humphrey, answering some of the 
later questions, said it was too soon to speak 
of the success of the sleepers with the 
wooden cushions. There were other points 
in the matter, such as the complaint of the 
locomotive engineers that the rigidity of these 
sleepers damaged the locomotives. Concrete 
cold storage buildings had to be insulated ; 
it was customary in America to do so. As 
to concrete roofs, if they had not been pro- 
perly reinforced, and had cracked, it was 
necessary to cover them with some elastic 
material like tarred felt, asphalt, etc. No 
other course was permanent or effectual. Per- 
sonally, he preferred beams moulded in situ. 

The vote of thanks having been formally 
seconded, was put and carried by acclamation. 
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THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY’S 
APPRENTICESHIP BOARD. 


The Plumbers’ Company, of which the pre- 
sent Lord Mayor (Alderman Sir John Knill) 
is Master, attaches great importance to the 
training of the plumber. In no craft are skill 
and efficiency more vital to the common in- 
terest. It is estimated that of the total 
quantity of water conveyed to London for the 
daily needs a quarter or a third is wasted 
owing to defects ia the mains. This 1s 
merely a financial matter, but where drain- 
pipes are badly laid, the health of the com- 
munity is endangered. Some years ago, 
with a view to raising the standard of all 
plumbing work, the Plumber’s Company 1n- 
stituted an Apprenticeship Board, the mem- 
bers of which were representatives of the 
Company, of the Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion, of the Operative Plumbers’ Association, 
and of others concerned. The Company has 
a register of apprentices indentured to ap- 
proved employers, the Company standing 
sponsor, so to speak, for each apprentice. 
From time to time the Company, as provided 
by the conditions of the indenture, inspect 
the note-books and drawings of the appren- 
tices attending technical classes in plumbers’ 
work, and inquire as to their attendance. 
This system of modernised apprenticeship— 
part practical work and part instruction in 
the underlying principles—is linked up 
wherever possible with the Company’s sys- 
tem of registration of qualified plumbers all 
over the Kingdom by means of the various 
local councils. Excellent reports respecting 
the progress of the work of revived appren- 
ticeships have been received from Dumfries 
and from Glasgow. At the last Court of the 
Company awards were made for excellent 
work and satisfactory attendance at the 
classes during the year. 

In 1906 the Company identified itself with 
the arrangements for a conference of labour, 
municipal, and education representatives with 
a view to definite co-operation of those in- 
terests, and this conference was held at the 
London Guildhall under the presidency of 
the late Viscount Selby. A committee was 
then appointed to inquire into the whole sys- 
tem of industrial education and apprentice- 
ship, and to report to an adjourned con- 
ference. This committee has since its ap- 
pointment collected and collated a _ vast 
amount of valuable information from trade 
unions, trade councils, municipal authorities, 
engineers, architects, large employers of 
labour, educational authorities, Chambers of 
Commerce, and others, for submission to the 
adjourned conference. Working plumbers 
themselves regard apprenticeship very favour- 


ably. In fact, their trade union, the 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which has branches in all the cities 
and towns-of the United Kingdom, has passed 
resolutions strongly advocating the principle. 
Moreover, the question of apprenticeship 1s 
taken into consideration by the various regis- 
tration councils of the National Registration 
of Plumbers in deciding as to the eligibility 
of an applicant for entry on the list of regis- 
tered plumbers. To the present Lord Mayor 
and his father, the late Sir Stuart Knill, who 
preceded him as Master of the Plumbers’ 
Company, is largely due the success which 
has attended the efforts of that Company in 
helping to revive the apprenticeship system, 
as well as to secure the registration of 
properly qualified plumbers. 


A NEW THEORY OF 
PROPORTION. 


A lecture on ““A New Theory of Proportion, 
as applied to the Facades of Grecian 
Temples,” was delivered by Mr. G. S. Aitken, 
architect to the Edinburgh Architectural As- 
sociation, on November 17th, Mr. John Wat- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., President, in the chair. 

After reference to Vitruvius, to the work 
done by Sir James Pennethorne and Mr. Pen- 
rose, on the optics and refinements of Greek 
architecture, and to the system of proportion 
formulated by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, and to 
Mr. D. L. Haig’s labours in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and Professor Kel- 
land’s approval of them, the lecturer thought 
however, that Mr. Haig’s interesting theories 


did not accord with the facts of the Par- | 


thenon to which he applied them. A solution 
was sought in a letter of Sir Isaac Newton’s, 
where a remark about the sides of polygons 
graduating with rectangles furnished a work- 
able basis. 

The remainder of the lecture was devoted 
to this, and took the form of applying the 
angles of 60 degrees and 30 degrees, which 
arose out of the hexagon, and of 67% degrees, 
45 degrees, and 22% degrees, furnished by the 
octagon, to a series of thirty-one Greek 
temples, in which it was shown that they 
could all be built up from the given basal 
line of the upper step of the stylobate, by 
using these singles, or combinations of them 
with arcs of circles to determine the height 
of the columns, and of the entablatures and 
pediments. 

The Thescum, for instance, is worked out 
by employing an angle of 2214 degrees for the 
lower part, and of 30 degrees for the upper 
part of the facade. A divided line of 60 de- 
grees fixed the diameter of the columns, and 
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interesting angles of 45 degrees and 30 degrees 
determined the depth of the stylobate. The 
application of angles varied according to the 
effect which the Greek architect desired to 
produce. 

It was pointed out, in conclusion, that the 
use of the law that regulated the design of 
the Greek temples, would be to the esthetic 
advantage of modern architecture, and that 
successful acoustics depended upon the know- 
ledge of it. 


SLATING AND ROOF TILING: 


Measurement Codified. 


We have received copies of pamphlets 
showing, respectively, (1) the ‘‘Customary 
rules of measurement codified by the princi- 
pal master slaters and tilers in the London 
and South of England Districts,” revised to 
date in accordance with the standard system 
of measurement of slating and tiling ; and (2) 
“The standard system of measurement of 
slating and roof tiling asagreedupon by the 
Council of the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion and the London Association of Slate 
Merchants and Master Slaters.” Both pam- 
phlets can be had, price 2s. 6d. each, from the 
Hon. Treasurer, London Association of Slate 
Merchants and Master Slaters, 25/26, Ber- 
mondsey Wall, London, S.E. 

The following are the customary rules of 
measurement as codified and revised by the 
Standard System of Measurement, as given 
in pamphlet (1). The second pamphlet em- 
bodies the same data in a form suitable for 
quantity surveyors. 

Slating. 

Slating.—Net area, after deducting all 
openings containing 4ft. superficial or over. 

Mansard, Vertical, Dormer Cheeks, small 
surfaces under roft. superficial, circular Coni- 
cal, Octagonal or Turret Roofs to be 
measured separately. 

Laves.—A lineal measurement to be taken 
to the equivalent of 12ins. deep. 

If irregular or cut to follow drips of gutters 
an extra measurement of 6ins. to be taken. 

In the case of all Random Slating add a 
further 6ins. 

If bedded or pointed, to be charged separ- 
ately. 

Verges.—A lineal measurement equivalent 
to 6ins. wide to be taken at all square 
Verges, and Secret Gutters. 

If on rake take an additional 6ins. 

If slate and a half or special wide slates 
are used add a further r12ins. 

Lop Edge.—A lineal measurement equiva- 
lent to 6in. deep to be taken on either side 
of Ridges, under sills of Dormers, Lanterns, 
Skylights, and any openings where top course 
slates are used. 

Square Abutments.—A lineal measurement 
equivalent to 6ins. wide to be taken where 
Slating adjoins sides of all Chimney Stacks, 
Dormers, Skylights, and other openings; also 
at one end of slope where Slating finishes 
between parapet or party walls. 

Circular Cutting.—A lineal measurement 
equivalent to 12ins. wide to be taken. 

Raking Cutting —A lineal measurement 
equivalent to 6ins. wide to be taken at all 
rakes. 

Valleys.—A lineal measurement equivalent 
to 6ins. wide to be taken on both sides of 
all valleys. 

If special wide slates or slate and a half 
are used take an additional 12ins. on both 
sides. 

Hips and Angles.—A lineal measurement 
equivalent to 6ins. wide to be taken on both 
sides of all Hips and Angles. 

If special wide slates or slate and a half 
are used, take an additional 12ins. on both 
sides. 

Mitre Cuttiug.—A lineal measurement to be 
taken for all Mitres (in addition to the usual 
cutting), whether at Hips, Valleys, or other 
places where slates are close cut; to include 
all necessary oil cement. 

Ridge and Hip Coverings.——A lineal 
measurement of all Ridges and Hips, includ- 
ing setting and pointing in cement. 
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All Splays, Cut Ends, Mitres, Intersections 


and Top Ends to be numbered and taken | 


separately. 
Tiling. 

Tiling.—Net area, after deducting all open- 
ings containing 4ft. superficial or over. 

Mansards, Vertical, Dormer Cheeks, small 
surfaces under toft. superficial, Circular, 
Conical, Octagonal or Turret Roofs to: be 
measured separately. 

Eaves.—A lineal measurement equivalent to 
Sins. deep. 

If irregular or cut to follow drips of gut- 
ters, an extra measurement of 6ins. to be 
taken. 

_ If bedded or pointed, to be charged separ- 
ately. 

Verges.—A lineal measurement equivalent 
to 6ins. wide to be taken at all square Verges 
and Secret Gutters. 

If on rake take an additional 6ins. 

Top Edge.—A lineal measurement equiva- 
lent to 6ins. deep to be taken on either side 
of all ridges, under sills of Dormers, Lan- 
terns, Skylights, 
top courses are used. 


Square Abutments.—A lineal measurement | 


equivalent to 6ins. wide to be taken where 
Tiling adjoins sides of all Chimney Stacks, 
Dormers, Skylights, and other openings ; also 
at one end of slope where Tiling finishes be- 
tween parapet or party walls. 

Circular Cutting.—A lineal measurement 
equivalent to 12ins. wide to be taken. 

Raking Cutting.—A lineal measurement 
equivalent to 6ins. wide to be taken at all 
takes. 

Valleys.—A lineal measurement equivalent 
to 6ins. wide to be taken on both sides of all 
Valleys, including all necessary tile and a 
half. 

Bedding and pointing to open Valleys to 
be charged separately. 

Valley Tiles to be measured extra only, 
over the usual measurements on both sides. 

Hips and Angles.—A lineal measurement 
equivalent to 6ins. wide to be taken on both 
sides of all Hips and Angles to include all 
necessary tile and a half. 

Hip and Angle Tiles to be measured extra 
only, over the usual measurement on both 
sides. ; 

Mitre Cutting.—A lineal measurement to be 
taken for all Mitres-(in addition to the usual 
Cuttings) whether at Hips, Valleys, or other 
places where tiles are close cut, to include 
all necessary tile and a half. 

Ridge and Hip Coverings.—A lineal 
measurement of all Ridges and Hips, includ- 
ing setting and pointing in cement. 

All Splays, Cut Ends, Mitres, Intersections 
and Stop Ends to be numbered and taken 
separately. 


and any openings where | 


Societies’ Reports. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. 


The annual report of the one-hundred and 
thirteenth session of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College shows con- 
tinued development in the work of the col- 
lege, the number of students being 5,824. 
In the department of Architecture and the 
Decorative Trades, there were 50 day 
students and 688 evening students—total, 
738, and in the plumbing classes there were 
414 evening students. It is noted that the 
third section of the new buildings, which 
completes the facade to George Street, has 
been finished, and will be occupied next 
session; while the site for the fourth sec- 
tion, facing John Street, has been cleared, 
and considerable progress has been made 
with the foundation work, and it is hoped 
that the section will be ready for occupation 
in September, 1910. It is stated that the 
joint committee of the School of Art, and 
the college, in charge of the School of Archi- 
tecture, have approved a proposal of the 
Director of Architectural Studies, that the 
diploma of the school be awarded only to 
students who have attended day classes for 
a period equivalent to two sessions. Mr. 
T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., is convenor of the 
governors of the Committee on Architecture ; 
Mr. James M. Monro, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. 
Alexander Wingate, representing the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects. 

The fourth meeting of the session was held 
in the College Buildings on Friday, 10th 
inst., when Mr. F. L. Hastie delivered a lec- 
ture, the subject being, ‘“‘A Framed Build- 
ing.” At the outset Mr. Hastie drew atten- 
tion to two main -factors in steel construc- 
tion, viz., economy and = strength, and 
pointed out that all such buildings should be 
designed at the lowest possible cost—not 
necessarily cheap work, but substantial. He 
then described by use of illustration the 
methods of setting out, and the means of 
calculating the strength and section of the 
component parts. Several points of con- 
struction were also shown. The preservation 
of steel work was also described, and the 
lecture concluded with reference to the speci- 
fication and the preparation of schedules for 
such work. Mr. Colin Sinclair, M.A., 
opened a discussion, in which several mem- 
bers took part. 


Northern Architectural Association. 

A mecting of the students of the Northern 
Architectural Association, | Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, was held on Wednesday, November 
20th, when Mr. J. G. Smith read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Portland Cement Manufacture and 


Testing.” After giving a brief outline of the 
history of its manufacture, Mr. Smith dealt 
with the great progress made in recent years 
in the grinding of cement, his remarks being 
accompanied by practical demonstrations of 
passing cement through a sieve of 32,400 holes 
per sq. in. Mr. Smith also described the expan- 
sion test, which has been welcomed by many 
cement manufacturers, who see in its adop- 
tion the more equal consideration of a cement 
whose strength is progressive, than one 
which, while giving a superior result on the 
seven days’ tensile test, yet deteriorates after- 
wards. During the evening students were 
afforded an opportunity of examining a test- 
ing machine, a number of briquettes being 
tested for tensile strength. Previous to the 
meeting the students partook of afternoon tea 
on the invitation of the President. 


Notes and News. 


Messrs. Saunders, Todd and Co., manufac- 
turers’ agents, Maritime Buildings, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, inform us that they have 
been appointed agents for Northumberland 
and Durham for Messrs. Gibbs and Canning, 


Ltd., of Tamworth, terra-cotta manufac- 
turers. 

Lady Evelyn Guinness has unveiled a 
memorial to ‘‘ Ouida,’ which has been 


erected at the west entrance to the town of 
Bury St. Edmunds, near the house where 
the authoress was born. It takes the form of 
a rectangular fountain basin, from the centre 
of which rises a pier flanked by two sym- 
bolic figures in bronze, one representing Sym- 
pathy and the other Courage. The prin- 
cipal face of the pier is occupied by a bronze 
relief portrait of ‘‘ Ouida,’ and the arms of 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

Last year’s Belgian tour undertaken by the 
Sheffield and Yorkshire master builders was 
brought vividly before the minds of those of 
them who were present at a lecture in the 
Builders’ Exchange, Sheffield, last week. The 
subject was, ‘‘Cities of Belgium,’’ and was 
dealt with in an interesting manner by Mr. 

. Batey. Excellent lantern illustrations 
added to the interest of the lecture, which 
was promoted by the Building Trades Ex- 
change and Club. 


* * * 


We learn from the Natal Government 
Agency that as from the 1st January next, 
the preference on railway rates from Delagoa 
Bay to railway stations in the Transvaal be 
tween Germiston and Klerksdorp, inclusive, 
will be reduced in favour of Durban as fol- 
lows:—TIntermediate class by 2s. 11d. per 
ton; intermediate ‘“‘B’ class by 1s. 3d. per 
ton; in rough, rough “B” and ‘‘C” classes 
2s. id. per ton; imported produce, 
fencing, fertiliser classes, 1od. per ton. 
This is zm addition to the reduction 
effected on the sist July last, which 
was as follows: — Intermediate classes 
by 2s. 11d. per ton ; intermediate “‘B’’ classes 
by 2s. 11d. per ton; rough goods “‘B” and 
“C? ‘classes by 2s..1d..per ton; fencing, 
fertilisers, imported produce; by tod. per ton. 
The intention of the further reductions is t¢ 
divert a portion of the trade at present 
travelling by Delagoa Bay, it having been 
found that the reduction made on 1st July 
last was insufficient to accomplish that ob- 
ject. Attention is directed to the advantage 
of consigning goods via the Port of Durban, 
as the effect of the further revision in rates is 
that the difference in favour of Delagoa Bay 
will be only 4s. to 5s. per ton, after allowing 
for the additional shipping freight and ex- 
penses at the latter port, which difference 
is outweighted by the superior facilities for 
wharfage, handling, trucking, and transpor- 
tation of consignments of all descriptions at 
the Port of Durban. Full information will 
be supplied on application to the Commercial 
Agent, Natal Government Agency, 26, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. 
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Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks and Co.; Ltd., 
of Battersea Steel Works, Wellington Road, 
London, S.W., have been entrusted with the 
contracts for steelwork at the New Grenville 
Hotel, Bude, Cornwall; Wellington House, 
London, S.W.; and in the reconstruction of 
No..2, Seamore Place, Park Lane. 

* * * 

Arrangements have been completed for the 
construction of a new goods railway line at 
Coventry,estimated to cost about £ 2,000,000. 
This extension will connect with the main 
line to the Metropolis, and also join the 
Nuneaton branch line, serving various im- 


portant collieries. 
* * * 


At the morning service in Winchester 
College Chapel, on November 22nd, Dr. 
Burge, the Headmaster, dedicated a new 
organ, which has been placed in the new 
gallery, erected from designs by Mr. W. D. 
Carée, at the west end. The instrument 
which is still incomplete, includes some of 
the pipes and two of the stops of the organ 
built in the Chapel by Renatus Harris in the 
reign of Charles II. It is played from a 
console placed in the old organ chamber 
at the north-west end of the chapel, where 
a new gallery has been built for the purpose. 
The Warden of Winchester (Sir Kenneth 
Muir-Mackenzie) and Mr. Mark Hambourg 
were present at the service. 

* * * 

Mr. Thackeray Turner, secretary of the 
Society for the protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, recently wrote to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments (England) in- 
quiring whether the Whitgift Hospital, Croy- 
don, had been placed on the list of monu- 
ments decided by the Commission, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of reference, to be 
most worthy of preservation. Mr. George 
H. Duckworth, secretary, states in his reply: 
“The Commission have not yet begun their 
investigations in the County of Surrey, and 
therefore no list of ‘selected’ monuments in 
that county is as yet in existence. But, at 
the same time, I am to add that the Com- 
mission have good reason to believe that the 
hospital will be so included when the time 
comes, and they trust that some means may 
be found to secure its complete preserva- 
tion.” 
beth have unanimously passed a resolution 
praying the Croydon Council to find some 
other means of meeting the public conveni- 
ence than by destroying the hospital. It is 
recalled that the hospital was founded for 
the poor of Croydon and Lambeth alike, 
and the question is now being asked to whom 
does it belong, and it is considered that the 
whole question must shortly be the subject 
of public inquiry. 


a 


SURVEYORS AND TOWN PLANNING. 

At the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, 
Mr. W. R. Davidge addressed the members 
on the subject of town-planning systems. He 
said that in many of the newer cities of the 
world which had been completely planned 
from their very commencement, the result 
was the construction of a fine and spacious 
town, but the very regularity of such a city 
might become almost painful. The disad- 
vantages to which a strictly rectangular sys- 
tem was subject, if there were no diagonal 
or other streets in an oblique direction, was 
plainly apparent. 

The radiating system was perhaps the 
ideal one, if the “hub” was of sufficient at- 
traction or importance to the community. 
This idea, however, must be carried out in 
such a way as would not oppress the beholder 
with a sense of monotony or wearisome repe- 
tition of precisely the same vista, however 
beautiful. Probably the cities which really 
most charmed them and which lived in their 
memories long years after they had visited 
them, were the quaint old-world places, with 
their irregular streets, their quiet, dreamy 
squares, or their bustling market places 
withal overshadowed by some grey old min- 
ster or some monument of the past; or per- 
haps their thoughts strayed to some quaint 
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cluster of houses nestling round its village 
green. a 

Much of the charm of these cities was un- 
doubtedly due to their associations and to 
the atmosphere of antiquity which surrounds 
them, but beyond all these there were many 
things which might well be studied with ad- 
vantage by the most up-to-date of town- 
planners. Town after town of medieval 
times owed its picturesqueness, its quaint- 
ness, and often much of its artistic charm 
to the skilful grouping of the buildings, and, 
perhaps above all, to the intuitive sense of 
proportion in the —to us— haphazard dimen- 
sions and arrangement of the public “places,” 
and to the irregular outlines of the street 
frontages. 

In town planning each town must have an 
individuality of its own and natural assets, 
such as hills, woods, and water, must be 
preserved and _ extended. Long, straight 
streets, when adopted, should have a definite 
“motive,” but slight curves or irregularities 
in frontage lines might in many cases be 
adopted with advantage. Line of sight 
should, in most cases, be restricted within 
reasonable limits, i.e., lines of long streets 
should be broken, and all views should: as 
far as possible be framed in a suitable setting. 
The grouping or arrangement of the principal 
buildings and open spaces should in all 
cases be specially studied with a view to 
securing the best effect for the whole. No 
planning scheme could be considered as com- 
plete without a sufficiency of open spaces, and 
due regard must be paid to proportion and 
to architectural design. 


Proposed New Works. 


BELFAST.—A L.G. Board enquiry has 
been held into the application of the Cor- 
poration for a loan of £30,00 to erect a new 
public abattoir, and £2,750 for providing a 
disinfecting station. 

BO’NESS. The’ North British Railway 
Co. are seeking to acquire land near the 
Bo’ness Electricity Works for the purpose 
of erecting a station. 

BUCKHAVEN AND METHIL. — The 
Town Council are about to erect a public 
abattoir here at a cost of £4,500. Mr. W. 
D. Telfer, Burgh surveyor, has prepared the 
plans. 

BURY.—The L.G. Board has held an en- 
quiry into the application of the Corporation 
for a loan of £15,500 for the building of 52 
working class dwellings in Bolton Road. 

DUBLIN.—The Finance and Leases Com- 
mittee of the Corporation have recommended 
the erection of new municipal offices in Lord 
Edward Street at a cost of £30,000 to £40,000. 

DURHAM COUNTY.—The County Coun- 
cil have decided on the recommendation of 
their Education Committee to build new 
schools at. Butterknowle and Tow Law. 

EDINBURGH.—Another addition is to be 
made to the public slaughterhouse at Gorgie, 
consisting of a two-storey building, compris- 
ing tripery, piggery, pennage, slaughter-hall, 
cooling-hall, mess rooms, offices and stores. 

GREENOCK.—A new drill hall for the 
Greenock Territorial battalion is to be erected 
at the junction of Kelly Street and Finnait 
Street. The building, which will provide 
accommodation for 1,100 men, will cost be- 
tween £4,000 and £5,000. 

METHYR.—The County Borough Council 
have applied for a provisional order to ac- 
quire a. site for the purpose of erecting a 
central library and education offices, and for 


| power to raise moneys for the erection thereof. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—The Town Council 
have passed plans for a skating rink to be 
erected in Park Road South. The building 
was to be steel-framed, covered with 
weathered timber, and would accommodate 
about 2,500 people. There would be -six 
exits, and the building would be lighted with 
electricity. Mr. W.. Duncan is the architect. 

PATELEY - BRIDGE.—Proposals have 
been made for the erection of a public abat- 
toir here at a cost of about £800. 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit sor conditions given where known. 


DATB OF 


DBLIVERY. 


Dec. 1. 


Dec. 1. 


Dec. 3. 


Dec. 11. 


Dec. 18. 


Dec. 31. 


1910. 
Jan. 1. 


1910. 
Jan, 31. 


' Eeb. 1. 


TRALEE. 


PRINCE 


MINEHEAD. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. NEW COUN 


LARNE. TECHNICAL SCHOOL I 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 


OLDHAM, EXTENSION OF THE 


COMPETITION 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


BANGO 
The U.D. 
Council offer a premium of £30 fo 
the best scheme for laying out a 
public park, twenty acres in extent. 
Premium to include all expenses of 
successful competitor,whose designs 
become the property of the Council. 
Schemes to J. Middleton, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, County 


Down. 
HENRY’S GRAMMA 
SCHOOL, OTLEY. 


pete. A fully-qualified non-competing 
architect, in conjunction with the 
West Riding Education Committee’s 
Inspector of Secondary Schools, will 
assist the Governors in adjudicating 
upon the plans. Applications, stating 
qualifications and experience, must 
be received by Ernest S. Mead, Clerk 
to the Governors, East View, Otley, 
betore the date named. é 
SHELTER, with cloak- 
room and lavatories, on the Beach, 
the whole expense of which is not to 
exceed £3.000. Premium of £20. 
Plan of site and conditions from L. 
C. Webber-Incledon Clerk to U.D. 
Council, 16, Park Street, Minehead, 
Somerset. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly, Leeds. Architects "ce 


tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F.R.1.B-A., has been ap- 
pointed Assessor. Copies of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 


blocks, also an estate plan, showing 
a suggestion for grouping the 
various buildings, may be obtained 
from James Graham, Secretary for 
Education, Education Department, 
Leeds. Designs to be delivered not 
antes than 12 o’clock noon. Deposit: 

Se bs 


CIL SCHOOL. Limited to Architects 
practising in the Borough. Con. 


Education Offices, Municipal Build- 
ings, Southend-on-Sea. 


VICTORIA STREET. Forthe Larne 
Technical Instruction Committee, 
Total cost, including fixtures and 
enclosing of ground, not to exceed 
£3,600, Premium, £21, merged 
Successful competitor will receive 
commission ef 5 per cent. fo 
supervision, including plans, speci 
fications, estimates, and Bills of 
Quantities. Particulars of Thomas 
Clearkkin, Secretary, Technical In 
Instruction Committee, Larne. 


The Council desires to receive com: 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardifi 
Three premiums are offered o 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 


A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B-A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be suppli 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., returnable if all papers are 
returned within 14days. Inquiries to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums. 
City Hall, Cardiff. 


TOWN HALL. Restricted to Archi 
tects practising or residing in the 
Borough. Premiums of £50, £30 and 
£20, for the three designs placed Ist, 
2nd and 3rd, and asum of £5 will be 
paid to all unsuccessful competitors 
who send in a complete set of plans 
in accordance with the instructions. 
Plan of site, with instructions a 
suggestions for architects obtaina 
from E. C. Foote, Borough Survey 
Town Hall, Oldham. Deposit: 21s 
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COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND PHARMACY, BC 


URAL ENGINEER, Wednesday, December tf, 1QOo. 


IX. JEAN-LOUIS PASCAL, ARCHITECT, 


December 1, 1909. 


AN 


GLAZED BRICKWORK DESIGNS 
| AND ESSAYS. A_ committee of 
glazed brick manufacturers invite 
designs for works to be executed in 
glazed brickwork, also essays as to 
the advantages to be derived from 
the use of this material in accord- 
ance with conditions to be obtained 
from J. Johnston Green, 142; Liver- 
| pool Road South, Southport. Pre- 
| miums of 100 guineas, 50 guineas and 
25 guineas awarded to designs and 
essays jointly. Assessor Mr. Max 
Clarke, F.R-I.B.A., appointed by the 
President, R.I.B.A. 

CRADLEY HEATH. The trustees of 
the United Methodist Church invite 
Architects to submit designs on 
approval for Sunday School with 
seating accommodation for ahout 
1,000. For particulars, Mr. C. Clee, 
Cradlev Heath, Staffs. 


Mar. 1. 


No Date. 


Institution of Civil Engineers’ Building. 
Arrangements have now been made with 
H.M. Office of Works for the acquisition of 
a new site for the above building, which will 
be proceeded with early next year. The 
Council have invited competitive designs for 
the new premises from six architects. 


The Welsh National War Memorial at 
Cardiff, which has been unveiled by General 
Sir John French, is now nearing completion. 
It stands on a fine site in the main avenue of 
Cathays Park. 
and is the result of a competition, in which 
Mr. Toft was the successful sculptor. The 
memorial, which stands about 2sft. high, is 
in the Italian Renaissance style, and the 
meterials used are Portland stone and granite 
with bronze statues. 


MONUMENT TO THE LITTLE GIRLS WHO PERISHED 


BAZAAR DE CHARITE, PARIS. 


It is by Mr. Albert Toft, | 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Conversazione. 


The conversazione was held last Wednes- 
day evening at Tufton Street, and proved 
more than ordinarily successful. The Octa- 
gon Hall had been prettily decorated for the 
occasion, and some changes had been made 
in the arrangements; the refreshments being 
served on the ground floor, and the class- 
rooms on the first floor being thrown into 
one, forming a crush hall. Round this were 
hung an excellent collection of water-colour 
drawings. The visitors, who must .have 
numbered some hundreds, prevented more 
than a cursory glance at these, but we 
noticed some by Mr. Douglas Robinson, Mr. 
Ernest George, Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney, and others. A collection 
of drawings by the late Mr. Fulleylove, lent 
by Mrs. Fulleylove, were of great interest, 
and the City Corporation lent some fine 
drawings of old and new London Bridge, 
by E. W. Cooke. Among other fine water- 
colours was one of Burges’ scheme for 
decorating St. Paul’s, from the brush of Mr. 
Axel Haig. The galleries were hung with 
specimens of students’ work, and there was 
some very excellent work among it. The 
president, Mr. Henry Tanner, received the 
guests on the first gallery at the top of the 
stairs. Among them we noticed Mr. Ernest 
George, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Mr. 
Walter Cave, Mr. Leonard Stokes, Mr. R. S. 
Balfour, Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Mr. 


IN THE: FIRE AT THE 


J.-L. PASCAL, ARCHITECT. 
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H. Seth-Smith, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, Mr. 
I’, Dare Clapham, Mr. C. Wontner Smith, 
Mr. Maurice Webb, Mr. Edwin Gunn, Mr. 
W. E. Davis, Mr. T. L. Dale, Mr. T. Frank 
Green, Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Mr. J. Buyers 
Scott, and many others. Pitman’s Blue 
Viennese Orchestra played in the Octagon, 
and the A.A. Musical and Dramatic Society 
supplied part songs and quartettes. 


Correspondence. 


[The Editor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made or opinions expressed by corre- 
sbondents.] 


Quantities and Contracts. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—May I thank you for your article in 
your issue of Wednesday last dealing with 
‘Builders’ Quantities.’ To those of us who 
are engaged in the strenuous struggle for 
existence, against competition of all sorts— 
keen, illegitimate, and corrupt—your article 
was very refreshing. The position of the 
average builder is too precarious for him to 
engage in open warfare with the architectural 
profession ; and unless his case can be under- 
stcod and stated by one occupying neutral 
ground his wrongs will remain unredressed. 

We are too often tricked out of common 
rights by ingeniously contrived contracts; 
which we are urged to sign because “they 
are always signed by other builders,’ and 
because “‘they have no meaning in practice,” 
but which we know to be terrible engines 
of oppression when brought into action. 
Even our much vaunted agreement compiled 
by the R.I.B.A. and the National Federation 
is open to gross misuse. 

But my purpose is to thank you very 
warmly for the courageous and impartial atti- 
tude you so consistently have followed to- 
wards the builders. 

To you, as far as I know, belongs the 
honour of being the first editor of a journal 
devoted to architecture to plead for equity 
in building contracts. You have so far done 
this with commendable clearness, force, and 
conviction. With such able assistance, some 
of the shadows that have haunted builders 
for over two generations may yet be removed. 

“CONTRACTOR.” 


AN OPENING IN VANCOUVER. 

A subscriber who is in practice as an archi- 
tect in Vancouver desires to obtain an assis- 
tant who is a thoroughly competent draughts- 
man, and a good all-round man, and he inti- 
mates that the appointment might ultimately 
lead to a partnership. It will be seen from 
our advertising columns that application is 
to be made in the first instance to the editor 
of this journal, who, while accepting no 
responsibility in the matter, is willing to 
oblige a Vancouver subscriber by conducting 
the necessary preliminaries. The advertise- 
ment appears on page xxii. 


ROME’S NEW PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


The new Palace of Justice, after 20 years, 
is still unfinished. This structure, comments 
the Rome correspondent of the ‘‘Times,” is 
typical of the slow, and not always fortu- 
nate, growth of the capital of Italy. Begun 
in 1889, at a period of some financial depres- 
sion, its original cost was determined at 
#,200,000, a sum which was almost at once 
raised to £1,040,000 by a special commission 
who apparently thought economy misplaced 
in the case of so important an edifice. Even 
so the contracts threatened to outrun the 
estimates, and a second commission, in 1892; 
raised the total cost to £1,480,000. 

This summer Signor Bertolini, Minister of 
Public Works, informed the country that 
£1,534,840 had been expended upon a build- 
ing not yet fully completed. It will have 
cost, therefore, before it is occupied, more 
than three times as much as the London Law 
Courts, and it is doubtful whether it will 
ever be the scene of one-third of the business 
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which is transacted in them. It is further 
complained that the accommodation is in- 
sufficient and most inconveniently planned. 
So much space has been given to interior 
magnificence, to vast and endless corridors. 
to huge staircases, to inner halls and court- 
yards, that little room is left for the actual 
Courts and the adjoining chambers. 

On the exterior of the Palace of Justice 
there is no need here to make any criticism. 
The building covers about eight acres. It 
is of the heavily ornate style which seems to 
be much followed in modern Italy. Almost 
every form of ornamentation has found a 
place somewhere on its massive walls ; heads 
of oxen, heads of Minerva, wreaths, medal- 
lions, coats-of-arms, coats of mail, Greek de- 
signs, Renaissance scrolls, nothing seems to 
be wanting. There cannot in all that vast 
surface be as much as a square yard of stone 
which is not decorated. Artists and archi- 
tects may very likely differ as to the zsthetic 
effect. The wonder, however, still remains 
as to how it came to cost so much money, a 
question only partly answered by the fact 


that, for some unknown reasons, the stone 
was all brought from Brescia. Signor Luz- 
zatti, writing some time ago in the ‘‘Corriere 
della Sera,” compared the history of the 
Palace of Justice with that of the Imprimerie 
Nationale in Paris, and attributed the disas- 
ters of both to much the same causes—first, 
the unwillingness of Governments to make a 
full confession to the public of their real, or 
more probable, cost when Parliamentary 
sanction is first asked for public works; 
secondly, the tendency of contracts, when 
once their original limit has been exceeded, 
to increase enormously on the side of expen- 
diture; thirdly, the unsatisfactory contr] 
exercised by Ministers who succeed to half- 
finished works without succeeding to the 
responsibility for them. What will be the 
ultimate cost of the huge monument that 7s 
slowly rising to the memory of Victor Em- 
manuel it would be difficult to estimate. But 
in the case of the monument there was natur- 
ally no question of utility or economy, where- 
as in the case of the Palace of Justice there 
should have been question of nothing else. 
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WHITGIFT HOSPITAL SAVED. 


A statutory special meeting of the Croydon 
Borough Council, required in connection with 
the promotion of a Bill in Parliament for 
powers to widen North End under the scheme 
which threatens Whitgift Hospital with 
demolition. was held on November 27th. 
Letters opposing the scheme were sent by 
the Woolwich Antiquarian Society, the Surrey 
Archeological Society, and Canon Bromfield, 
who enclosed a resolution of the clergy of 
the rural deanery of Lambeth. The oppo- 
nents of the proposal urged that apart from 
sentiment the town could not afford the enor- 
mous expenditure in the present depreciated 
condition of local property, and that the 
widening, even if shown necessary, could be 
accomplished by an alternative scheme leav- 
ing the hospital intact. They also declared 
that the representations of Church authori- 
ties and scientific societies in the Com- 
mittee Room of the House of Commons— 
should proceedings get so far—would over- 
whelm the Council and mean a great waste 
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IS THIS? A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA FOR A CORRECT REPLY. 


This illustration of a carved church screen we have had by us for scme time, but lack the necessary particulars which would enable us to publish it 


in the ordinary way. 


We have therefore decided to offer a prize of One Guinea to the sender of the first-opened reply which correctly states, with 


broof, in what church it is situated. All letters must be marked ‘* Screen” on the left hand top corner of the envelope, and addressed to The Editor 


of “The Builders’ Journal,” Caxton House, Westminster. 


They will be opened in the same order 'as received. Letters from Country readers arriving, 


by first post in the morning will be counted as arriving the previous days The Editor’s decision must be regarded as final and binding on all competitors. 
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of the Croydon ratepayers’ money. | Many 
speakers predicted the decisive defeat of the 
scheme in the event of a poll of the borough. 
Mr. J. O. Pelton, on the authority of one 
of its members, said that the Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments had virtually 
scheduled the hospital as being most worthy 
of preservation, and he was sure, therefore, 
that no Parliamentary Committee would as- 
sent to its destruction. 


The supporters of the proposition alleged 
that the alternative scheme would cost 
460,000 more, and then not wholly meet the 
difficulty. Alderman Barrow, the chief 
speaker in favour of the resolution, said that 
North End at this point was the same nar- 
row width now as in 1861, and dwelt on the 
bad feeling caused by the vexatious delays 
of trams and other vehicles. Mr Stapleton, 
upon the same side, urged that while a great 
deal had been heard of the opposition of out- 
side societies, none had definitely offered to 
contribute anything towards the alternative 
scheme for saving the hospital. On a division 
twenty-five voted for the scheme and twenty- 
mine against it. The result was received 
with loud applause by a large gathering of 
opponents of the scheme, which is, therefore, 
for the time being, entirely defeated, and 
may not be expected to appear again in the 
same form. 

Commenting on this decision a writer in the 
“Evening Standard” remarks: The Croydon 
Borough Council are to be congratulated on 
their decision to spare Whitgift Hospital— 
even though the proposal for its destruction 
was only defeated by four votes. It is to be 
hoped that this particular scheme of ‘“im- 
provement” will not appear again. It is, of 
course, possible to exaggerate the sentiment 
that clings at all costs to ancient buildings, 
but it is a form of exaggeration which cer- 
tainly does not appear too often in this coun- 
try. The tendency is still far too much the 
other way, in spite of archzological societies 
and others. An eminent architect has said 
that there is always a feasible way of avoid- 
ing the destruction of a valuable building. 
What is not always present is the good will. 
It should not be forgotten that our store of 


historical buildings is a small one compared 
to that of countries which have not suffered 
so much as we have from the modern jerry- 
builder. Even at the cost of a little incon- 
venience, which can probably be overcome, 
we must maintain our heritage: the future 
generations will demand it of us. 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday, December 1. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Mr. Richard Horton on ‘Petrol Air Gas 
Lighting,’’ 8 p.m. 

Friday, December 3. 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
—Extra meeting. Resumed discussion on 
Mr. H. A. Humphreys’ paper: ‘An internal- 
combustion pump, and other applications 
of a new principle,” 8 p.m. 

Monday, December 6. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. — 
Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.I.B.A., on 
“The Development of Suburban Estates.” 


Tuesday, December 7. 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
BriTisH MusrtumM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 
1oth paper, ‘Origin and Evolution of the 
Ionic Order,” 4 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Students’ Meeting. Mr. <A. J. Martin, 
M.Inst.C.E., on “Sewage Disposal,” 7 p.m. 
Wednesday, December 8. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Newcastle.—Council Meeting, 7 p.m. Or- 
dinary Meeting: Mr. John W. Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A., will read a paper, 7.30 p.m. 

RoyAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 90, Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, S.W.—Discussion on 
“The Collection and Disposal of House Re- 
fuse,” opened by Mr. John S. Brodie, 
Borough Engineer, Blackpool, 8 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
Mr. Henry Wilson on ‘Workmanship.’ 
Friday, December 10. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. F. C. 
Eden,’'on ‘‘Varallo,, Orta; and Varese,” 7.30 
p-m. 


Monday, December 13. 

R.I.B.A.—Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, on 
“Architectural Education in America,” 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 14. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 


TRADE EMPLOYERS.—Meeting of Administra- 
tive and Journal Committee. 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
BRITIsH MusEuM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 
11th paper, “Origin and Evolution of the 
Corinthian Order,” 4.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Students’ Meeting. Mr. Geo. W. Chilvers, 
M.R.San.I., on ‘Practical Heating and Hot 
Water Supply to Buildings,” 7 p.m. 

THE TRADES’ TRAINING SCHOOL, of TIE. 
Great Titchfield Street, W. Presentation of 
prizes at the Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 
by the Duke of Argyll, K.T., etc. 8 p.m. 


Monday, December 20. 


LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE AND NortTH WALES 
BUILDING TRADES’ EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION. 
—Half-yearly meeting at Liverpool. 


Tuesday, December 21. 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
BRITISH MusEuM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 
12th paper. Seventh and concluding lecture 
on “Greek Architecture.” End of Michael- 
Mas term. 4.30 p.m. 


Trade and Craft, 


Doloment Patent Jointless Flooring. 


The British Doloment Co., Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, have forwarded for 
notice a revised edition of their catalogue, 
which is well illustrated, mainly with views 
of important buildings, in which Doloment 
has been or is being used. Doloment is 
laid 7%-in. thick, in a double layer, which 
system enables the firm to give an absolute 
guarantee against cracking or bulging. It 
may be laid to greater thicknesses if re- 
quired. Being elastic, non-absorbent, and 
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JAMES CHALMERS 1.A; 


CHURCH OF ST. 


This church, which is being erected as a memorial to the late 
are the octagonal baptistry, the south gable (60 ft, 


JOHN THE DIVINE, OBAN. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH | 
(CHINNERY=HALDANE MEMORIAL) 
OBAN. 


JAMES CHALMERS, 


Dr, Chinnery-Haldane, sometime Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
high), the belfry tower, the lantern tower (130 ft. high), and the transept. 
St. Bee’s Red-stone Quarry, Whitehaven, and the slates will be olive green. The architect is Mr- James Chalmers, I.A., of Glasgow. 
are as follows: for the mason work, Mr. Elphinstone Forrest, of Glasgow ; joiner work, Messrs, Garvie and Son, Aberdeen; plumber work, 
Mr. Crawford, Oban; slater work, Mr. Jameson, Oban. 


*€ Scottish Chronicle.” 
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The stone is from 
The contractors 
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CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, OBAN. 


The interior of this church is of St. Bee’s red-stone, and the barrel-vaulted roof will be of 

African mahogany, without staining. The architect’s suggestion is that the whole east end 

shall be appropriated to the altar, carrying the reredos, with carved canopy more than 30 ft. 
high, which is in memory of the late Bishop Chinnery-Haldane. 


“* Scottish Chronicle.” 
JAMES CHALMERS, 1.A., ARCHITECT. 


non-inflammable, Doloment is greatly in de- 


mand for hospitals, schools, and public 
buildings. A long list of the buildings 
in which, or authorities by whom, the 


material has been specified includes Govern- 
ment Departments and Corporations, hos 
pitals, and infirmaries, libraries and schools, 
banks, clubs, and hotels, industrial works, 
etc. There are also imposing lists of emi- 
nent architects who have specified, and of 
important building firms that have employed 
Doloment, as well as some most convincing 
testimonials asto its merits. It is applied to 
floors and walls without a single join, and 
can be finished in many colours and de 
Signs, to imitate granite, mosaic, or marble. 


The “Cable’’ System oi Heating. 

Before deciding upon the method of heat- 
ing large buildings, architects should obtain 
schemes on the Cable system (low-pressure 
hot water). This system will save excavat- 
ing heating chambers, ducts and channels. 
The pipes may be carried in any direction 
absolutely independent of levels, and are 
considerably smaller than any other system. 
Messrs. J F. Phillips and Son, of 21, Old 
‘Queen Street, Westminster, S.W., and of 
Brighton and Liverpool, who are the licen- 
sees for the Cable system, have in hand the 
following installations, viz.: Westmeston 
Place, Hassocks, the residence of Colonel 
Money; Sandhills, Sletchingley, Surrey, the 
residence of Captain Walsh; Royal Ports- 
mouth Hospital, Nurses’ Home, this being 
the second installation on the system at this 
hospital; Messrs. Pratt Bros., 
premises, High Road, Streatham; St. Luke’s 
Church, Battersea; Orchard Street Schools, 


extensive — 


Chichester, etc. The system is specially 
advantageous in hospitals, asyluins, schools, 
public buildings and large private mansions. 


Federation News. 
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BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: G. Henry Wright. 

The annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Building Trades Employers’ Association was 
held at the Grand Hotel on November 11th. 
Mr. F. G. Whittall presided. 

In the annual report, the committee re- 
corded with regret the fact that, in common 
with most industries in the city, the building 
trade during the past year had been in a very 
depressed condition, and there was at the 
present time no sign of a revival. As a re 
sult of notices served on the operatives, uni- 
formity of working hours in all trades had 
been secured. As a result of the adoption 
of the inter-trading rule, there had been a 
large increase in the membership, which now 
was 140, against 84 at the end of last year. 
The committee also reported with regret that 
Mr. E. J. Bigwood, who had been their secre- 
tary for twenty-five years, had found it neces- 
sary to resign his office, owing to increasing 
pressure of other business. He left the work 
of the association with the abiding goodwill 
and wishes of all its members for his future 
welfare. The balance-sheet showed the 
ordinary receipts for the year had been £241 
19s. 1od., which, with the balance from last 
year, made a total of £268 os. 5d. The vari- 
ous disbursements had been £222 16s. 11d., 
leaving a balance in hand of £45 3s. 6d. 


Mr. F. G. Whittall, in proposing the adop- 
tion of the report, said he had a feeling that 
in their deplorable experience of bad trade 
they had at last touched bottom, and he hoped 
they would next year have to record not only 
a very satisfactory improvement, but a boom. 
The year was notable as having seen the 
achievement of a uniform set of working 
rules among all the operatives in the, trade, 
particularly with reference to starting and 
leaving oft work. The difficulties had been 
overcome by the conciliatory attitude of all 
parties to the arrangement. The masters had 
secured the uniformity they wanted, while 
the operatives had attained their end of 
shorter hours of work. He announced the 
council had appointed as secretary Mr. G. 
Henry Wright, of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The report was adopted. 

The following officers were elected :—Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ralph Webb; senior vice-president, 
Mr. W. Moffat; junior vice-president, Mr. 
G. Elvins; treasurer, Mr. George Twigg. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. Whittall 
presented to Mr. Bigwood a _ handsome 
mahogany-cased chiming clock in recognition 
of his devoted services to the association 
during twenty-five years. Mr. A. S. Smith 
handed to Mr. Bigwood a decorated address 
recording the members’ high appreciation of 
his assistance to the association. 

Mr. Ralph Webb presided at the annual 
dinner of the association held at the Grand 
Hotel on November 11th. There was a large 
gathering, those present including the Lord 
Mayor (Councillor Bowater), Mr. W. Moffat, 
Mr. A. S. Dixon (president Birmingham 
Architectural Association), Mr. John L. Wil 
liams, Mr. F. G. Whittall, Mr. Ernest J. 
Brown (president National Federation), Mr. 
H. Smith (president Midland Federation), 
and Mr. G. Elvins. 

The toast of ‘“‘Success to the Birmingham 
Building Trades Employers’ Association and 
the trade of the city” was proposed by the 
Lord Mayor, who said that no industry had 
felt the depression in trade more acutely 
than had the building and allied trades, but 
they were not met that night at the funeral 
of the trade. That and other trades had 
previously experienced periods of depression 
and had emerged from them. The builders 
had, he noticed, admitted into their associa- 
tion members of the allied trades. That 
would strengthen the foundations of the 
society, but it must also be a great advan- 
tage to the subsidiary trades. He observed 
that whenever the City Council accepted a 
tender from a firm outside Birmingham 
there was always a great outcry, but if it 
were the custom of all local authorities to 
confine their work to local men, it would be 
to the very great loss of so splendidly de- 
veloped a trade as the building trade of Bir- 
mingham, for the local builders obtained 
more work outside the city than the outside 
men obtained in Birmingham. Some of them 
might regret that a Birmingham fem had not 
obtained the contract for the Council House 
extension, but an outsider tendered lower 
than any firm in the city, and in all fairness 
the Council had to accept the lowest con- 
tract. 

The President (Mr. R. Webb), who 
responded to the toast, was sorry that they 
could not report any improvement in the 
building trade in any part of the country. 
Their trade was the first to feel any depres- 
sion, and the last to feel the benefit of any 
improvement in trade generally. Builders 
made matters worse for themselves by the 
insane cutting of prices. At present work 
was being taken at rates which could not 
leave any margin ot profit, and, in fact, must 
entail serious loss. The men in most 
branches of the trade were again ‘‘on the 
rampage,’ for they had given notices partly 
for an increase in wages and partly for 
alterations in working rules, so he supposed 
the trade would again experience a troublous 
time for a few months. 

Mr. W. Moffat, who proposed “The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,’’ expressed regret that 
the contract for the Council House extension 
had gone out of the city. 

The toast was responded to by Mr. A. S. 
Dixon' and Mr. J. L. Williams. Mr. F.’ G. 
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Whittall proposed, and Messrs. E. J. Brown 
and H. Smith replied to, the toast of ‘‘Kin- 
dred Associations,’ and the health of “The 
Visitors’? was proposed by Mr. G. Elvins. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: T. Costigan. 
The ordinary monthly council meeting of 
the London Master Builders’ Association 
was held on Thursday, November 18th, when 


the president (Mr. F. G. Rice) occupied the 


chair. ; : 

The meeting was of a lengthy and discur- 
sive character, and was protracted till quite 
a late hour: 

After reading the minutes of the: ordinary 
Council meeting held on October 21st, and 
of the special Council meeting on November 
4th, the Council proceeded to consider a long 
and important agenda. 

The question of a builder who is appeal- 
ing against the decision of an arbitrator was 
considered. The opinion of counsel was 
read, and a certain course of action decided 
upon. 

On the report: of the proceedings of the 
Organisation Committee, a long discussion 
took place as to the eligibility of sub-con- 
tractors for associate membership, the same 
firm frequently trading both as builders’ 
merchants and as sub-contractors, specified 
by architects, and therefore exposed to the 
same attacks as the master builder himself. 
Under such circumstances, it was considered 
hardly fair for the builder to have to do all 
the fighting in the event of a trade dispute, 
while the sub-contractor could stand aloof 
and even extend his operations. 

It was proposed by some that those who 
are likely to compete with the builder 
should give an undertaking to take the same 
chance as he does, and support him in case 
of need. It is well known, they said, how 
much disorganisation is caused by some sub- 
contractors. They treat the builder as of no 
account, use his plant, and, indeed, ride 
roughshod over him, while the enduring 
builder has to bear all his annoyances with- 
out satisfaction to his general operations, 
and with little or no profit. 

After remarks by Messrs. F. Higgs, J. 
Carmichael, Wr. Laurence, jun., Ernest J. 
Brown, W. F. Wallis, Frank May, Col. G. 
Howard Trollope, and F. L. Dove, the Coun- 
cil agreed that those firms who are specified 
by architects to carry out work usually done 
by the building contractor, be considered 
sub-contractors. 

One firm was elected as ordinary member 
—Messrs. R. Woollaston and Co., Lime- 
house—and 68 were elected as associate 
members. 

The president produced his draft of the 
addition to the History of the Association, to 
be given in the 1910 “Diary and Handbook,” 
and the Council approved it. 

The question of a trade paper being issued 
free to every ordinary member of the Asso- 
ciation was considered and referred to the 
Finance Committee for report. 


WIGAN AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION: 
Secretary: Robert Hollows, A.C.A. 


The annual meeting of the Wigan Associa- 
tion was held on Thursday, November 18th, 
at the Clarence Hotel, Wallgate, Wigan. Mr. 
William Webster (Messrs. Webster and Win- 
Stanley) presided over a good attendence of 
members. 

The secretary (Mr. Robert Hollows) read 
the report for the past year, which recorded 
that at the commencement of the financial 
year an endeavour was made to come to some 
arrangement with the Operative Painters’ 
Society respecting workmen on country jobs 
catching the early trains, but the matter fell 
through, the operatives’ society not agree- 
ing to our suggestions. This matter, how- 
ever, has been dealt with in the notice of 
alterations to working rules, sent by this 
association to their society recently. 

Cases of infringement of association rule 14 
(non-members) were reported during the year 
numbering 3, which were dealt with by the 
Executive Committee. One member has 
been expelled from membership of the As- 
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sociation for non-compliance with the requisi- 
tions of the Executive Committee, and 
another firm has been expelled from member- 
ship for infringing rule 14. 

Notice of alterations to the working rules of 
the Operative Carpenters and Joiners were re- 
ceived in October, 1908, and, after many 
meetings, new rules were drawn up and 
agreed upon, which came into operation on 
May rst, 1909. 

On May 23rd last, a dispute arose with 
the Operative Joiners’ Society respecting the 
construction that should be placed on the 
working rules respecting the time that men 
working on outside jobs should be at the 
shop, some of the operatives ceasing work at 
such times as would enable them to be at the 
pay table at 12 noon on Saturdays, and the 
employers had rightly deducted a proportion- 
ate amount of wage. Meetings were held with 
their deputation on June 1oth and 17th. At 
the general meeting of master joiners, held 
July 7th, it was agreed to refer the matter to 
arbitration, and after five weeks’ wavering, 
during which the employers had to take the 
same stringent steps, the operatives’ society 
agreed to lay the same before Mr. Henry 
Brierley, county court registrar, as umpire. 

The arbitration was held on August 31st 
last, and the award came to hand on Sep- 
tember 16th, when the matter went in favour 
of the employers. In his decision, Mr. Brier- 
ley had the concurrence of his Honour Judge 
Bradbury. 

During the year forty-three meetings had 
been held, of which 12 have been executive 
meetings. 

Two meetings have been held at Hindley 
to which the members of the trade were in- 
vited, and matters particularly affecting them 
were discussed, and the benefits to be de- 
rived from being members of an Association 
of this description were laid before them. 
Several persons joined, and_ it is hoped 
that more will follow, when more effective 
methods can be adopted to ensure fairer treat- 
ment to the employers in that district. 

There have been notices of alterations of 
working rules sent in to the Operative 
Plumbers’ and Operative Painters’ Societies, 
and one has been received from the Opera- 
tive Joiners’ Society, to which a counter 
notice has been given. 

The statement of accounts for the past year 
were submitted by the treasurer, Mr. Oswald 
Pilling (Messrs Joseph Wilson and Co.), 
which were considered highly satisfactory, 
and were unanimously adopted. 

The balance at the credit of revenue ac- 
count, after taking into account the sum of 
£150 invested in Wigan Corporation stock, 
was £252 odd, and it has been decided to 
invest a further £100 in the same stock. 

The following persons were elected 
officers for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. 
John Smith; vice-president, Mr. Oswald Pil- 
ling; treasurer, Mr. Robert G. Dawson; 
auditors, Messrs. Glover and Dickinson. 

The matter of the ‘Builders’ Journal’ was 
brought before the meeting and- fully ex- 
plained, and its value as a business paper 
laid before the members. The arrangements 
in regard thereto, made by other associa- 
tions and their members were also men- 
tioned. After discussion, it was resolved that 
the matter be left to the discretion of each 
member. 

The annual dinner was fixed for Tuesday, 
December 7th, and a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements. 
In regard to the notice of alteration to work- 
ing rules, received from the Operative Car- 
penters’ and Joiners Society (particulars of 
which were reported in the ‘Builders’ Jour- 
nal,’ of November 17th), a counter notice 
has been forwarded, which embodies the fol- 
lowing alterations in the present rules :— 
Working hours in summer months increased 
from 49% to 54%, and in the winter months 
teduced form 44 to 41% per week. Rate of 
wages decreased from gd. per hour to 814d. 
all the year round. A variation has been 
made in the rate of overtime pay, and the 
times of commencement of such overtime 
rates, and the following additions have been 


demanded: ‘‘Where wages are paid on the 
job, the workmen shall continue work: until 
the leaving off times as per rules both on 
country and outside jobs. If wages are not 
paid on the job, men working within a-mile 
and a half from the shop shall work ‘until 
the leaving off times as stated in the rules, 
and then proceed to the shop for their wages. 
The ‘‘Boundary” in the starting time rule has 
been increased from one mile to a mile and 
a half, and the clause relating to protection 
from the weather, when working in a build- 
ing with artificial light, has been eliminated. 
The rule relating to the outside jobs has 
been eliminated. This rule allows a workman 
on outside work (within a mile and a half 
from the shop) to resume work, should the 
weather prove inclement. 

The ‘‘country jobs” rule has been amended 
as follows :—The workmen on these jobs are 
to work on Saturdays up to 12 noon, and not 
up to such times as will allow of their being 
at the shop at that time. The present rule 
relating to the ‘‘Discharge of Men,’’ has been 
eliminated, and the corresponding rule of 
the Bury Association has been added. The 
new rule reads as follows:—‘‘That each 
employer, previous to discharging a work- 
man, shall give him one hour’s notice, or in 
default shall pay him one hour’s wage; any 
workman leaving his employment shall give 
similar notice or forfeit similar wage. This 
tule to apply only to workmen. who have 
been employed at least one full working week 
before notice is given, and shall not apply 
in case of neglect, incompetence, or dis- 
honesty. This notice is for enabling a work- 
man to get his tools in order, and must be 
devoted to that purpose, otherwise he must 
continue work until expiration of notice.” 
The rule stating that the employer shall pro- 
vide hot water for meals and lock-up places 
for tools, has been eliminated, and that re- 
lating to the authority of employers. has been 
strengthened by eliminating the word “not 
infringing the individual liberty of the work- 
man.” 

The clause peculiar to the Wigan rules, re- 
lating to no ready-made or imported wood- 
work in the shape of windows, doors, and 
other framework, being allowed to be fixed 
by the operatives unless the same be prepared 
by the contractor himself, or at least within 
five miles of the Wigan Market Place, has 
been eliminated. The present rules also 
allow a workman to do work at night for 
outside parties, if he does not do the same 
“systematically,” but in the’ counter notice 
the word ‘‘systematically” has been elimin- 
ated, which will exclude workmen from doing 
work for outside parties in their own time. 

The present rules contain a clause limit- 
ing apprentices to one. boy to every two 
workmen. This limitation was included in 
the rules for the first time last May. The 
counter-notice now demands no limitation 
whatever. 

The Conciliation rule has been amplified 
by adding the following, in the event of the 
Board not agreeing at the conference : —“‘fail- 
ing which, it shall be referred to the judge 
at the Wigan County Court, or any person he 
may appoint, whose decision shall be final 
and binding.” The arbitration rule has been 
amended, in that an arbitrator may be called 
upon to settle the matter by February 22nd, 
instead of March 22nd, and his award must 
be received by March 22nd, instead of April 
22nd, the new rules to come into force on 
May 1st next ensuing. 


Yorkshire Federation. 

The monthly meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Yorkshire Federation was held 
at the Great Bull Hotel, Wakefield, on Thurs- 
day, November 18th. Mr. W. R. Thompson 
(president) occupied the chair, and was sup- 
ported by 42 delegates from the affiliated as- 
sociations. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved. Apologies for absence were re- 
ported from the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
of York (Alderman J. Birch), Alderman W. 
H. Jessop, J.P., and Councillor J. W. Mallin- 
son (Huddersfield), and Mr. G. E. Powell 
(Sheffield). 
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The President reported that a letter of 
sympathy and condolence had been forwarded 
to Mr. James Storrs, J.P., of Stalybridge, 
conveying an expression of the deep regret 
and sincere sympathy of the members of the 
Federation with him and his family in the 
loss which they had sustained in the sudden 
and sad death of his brother. 

The treasurer reported receipt of the fol- 
lowing amounts since the last meeting :—Ke- 
served fund, £27  10s.; subscriptions, 
£19 tos. 6d.; transfer from insurance ac- 
count, £24 16s. 1d 5: total, £71 16s. 7d.. The 
Finance Committee reported that they had 
examined the accounts and recommended pay- 
ment. It was resolved, on the motion of 
Mr. W. T. Ledgard, seconded by Mr. A. ]. 
Forsdike, that the following accounts, hav- 
ing been examined and certified as correct, 
be approved, and that cheques be drawn in 
payment thereof, as _ follows :—National 
Federation, balance of subscription, £55 
6s. 8d. ; National Federation, reserve fund on 
account, £142 2s. 6d.; delegates’ travelling 
expenses, £19 15S.; secretary’s account for 
quarter, £21 18s. 1od.; total £239 3s. 

The Finance Committee reported that 
arrangements had been made for the joint 
tenancy by the Federation, the Leeds M.B.A., 
and secretary, of offices in West Bar Cham- 
bers, Boar Lane, Leeds, within two minutes’ 
walk of the Midland station. On the motion 
of Mr. A. J. Forsdike, seconded by Council- 
lor W. G. England, J.P., the action of the 
Finance and Emergency Committee was ap- 
proved and confirmed; and they were 
authorised to arrange with the Leeds Asso- 
ciation as to apportionment of increased 
cost, and report. 

The Finance Committee reported that they 
had considered the expediency of discontinu- 
ing the issue of duplicated copies of the 
monthly proceedings of the Federation, in 
view of the full reports which were now 
issued in the ‘Builders’ Journal.’”” On the 
motion of Mr. P. Rhodes, seconded by Mr. 
A. J. Forsdike, it was resolved, in view of the 
possibility of important matters being con- 
sidered by the Federation, and the inexpedi- 
ency of the discussion and decision being pub- 
licly circulated, that the issue of duplicated 
copies of the minutes be continued for the 
present. 

The observations of the Wakefield, Dews- 
bury, Hull, and York Associations, on the 
sub-contract form recently submitted to local 
associations, were read and considered. On 
the motion of Mr. P. Rhodes, seconded by 
Mr. E. Quibell, the observations were re- 
ferred to the Finance and Emergency Com- 
mittee for consideration and report. _ 

It was reported that the Federation secre- 
tary had been favoured with an interview 
with the architect and trustees in reference 
to a dispute with a Dewsbury member. The 
extras claimed amounted to £37 6s. 3d. The 
architect only allowed in his final certificate 
£10 16s. 6d., leaving a balance of £26 gs. od. 
As a result of the representations of the 
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joiner and Wederation, it was mutually 
agreed to close the matter by payment of a 
further sum of £17 4s. The architect stated 
that the reason for his not including a larger 
sum in the final certificate was that the ex- 
tras had been charged above contract price. 
The attention of the trustees had been par- 
ticularly drawn to the total inadequacy of 
this reason, as the amount certified only re- 
presented 29 per cent. of the joiner’s claim. 

Attention was again drawn to the absolute 
necessity of the strict compliance of members 
with the Federation’s request that the adop- 
tion of the National form of contract should 
be urged in all cases, and not to sign any 
contract by which the member guarantees the 
accuracy of the quantities, and which does 
not contain at the least an independent arbi- 
tration clause. 

It was reported that the National Federa- 
tion were considering the expediency of some 
standard conditions under which tenders 
should be sent in, and invited the suggestions 
of the Federation. The matter was discussed 
and several points were raised. On the 
motion of Mr. P. Rhodes, seconded by Coun- 
cillor W. G. England, J.P., it was resolved 
that the points now suggested be submitted 
to the National Federation for their consider- 
ation. 

The notices of the operative societies for 
amendment of the conciliation rules were pre- 
sented. Local associations were requested, 
on the motion of Mr. E. Quibell. seconded 
by Mr. A. J. Forsdike, to take the notices 
into careful consideration, and favour the 
Federation with their observations at the 
earliest possible date, with a view to the 
matter being considered by the Finance and 
Emergency Committee. 

It was reported that a meeting of the 
National Administrative Committee would 
be held in London, on Tuesday, December 
14th, at 2.30 p.m. On the motion of Mr. J. 
Dawson, seconded by Mr. G. Rayner, it was 
resolved to request the National Administra- 
tive Committee to consider :—(a) the expedi- 
ency of discussion at the National meetings 
on matters of considerable trade importance. 
such as Labour Exchanges, Unemployment 
Insurance, etc.; (b) the appointment of per- 
manent official medical referees to examine 
cases which arise under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and whose decisions on physi- 
cal capacity shall be final; (c) representations 
being made to the medical societies to obtain 
the use of simple language on medical certi- 
ficates. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that it 
would probably soon be the turn of the York- 
shire Federation to have a representative 
appointed as junior auditor for the National 
Federation. On the motion of Mr. A. J. 
Forsdike, seconded by Mr. J. Biggin, the 
President was requested to obtain an expres- 
sion of opinion from the National Adminis- 
trative Committee as to when it is likely that 
Yorkshire will have the opportunity of being 
honoured with a representative being ap- 
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pointed as junior auditor ; and the committee 
be informed, when it is open to a Yorkshire 
representative, that the Federation strongly 
and unanimously submits the name and urges 
the claims of Mr. A. W. Sinclair, of Scar- 
borough, for such position. 

The appointment of officers and committees 
for the ensuing year was considered, and the 
following nominations were approved for sub- 
mission at the annual meeting :—President, 
Coun. W. G. England, J.P., Barnsley ; senior 
vice-president, Mr. A. J. Forsdike, Sheffield ; 
junior vice-president, Mr. J. Townsley, Hull ; 
treasurer, Mr. W. T. Ledgard, Leeds; ad- 
ministrative committee, Coun. W. G. Eng- 
land, J.P., Barnsley. Finance and Emerg- 
ency Committee :— President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, Treasurer, Councillor Mallinson, 
Messrs. A. Moulson, W. R. Thompson, and 
W. E. Biscomb. National Federation and 
Northern Centre (5):—President, Messrs. A. 
J. Forsdike, W. T. Ledgard, W. R. Thompson 
and A. W. Sinclair, with Mr. P. Rhodes as 
reserve in the event of a vacancy arising. 
National Conciliation Board (3) :—President, 
and Messrs. A. J. Forsdike and A. W. Sin- 
clair. Northern Centre Conciliation Board 
(4):—President, and Messrs. A. J. Forsdike, 
W. R. Thompson, and R, Finch. 

Further nominations may be made, but 
must, in accordance with the resolution of 
the Council, reach the Federation Secretary 
not later than December 2nd. 

On the motion of Councillor G. Haigh, 
seconded by Mr. J. Biggin, the arrangements 
for the annual dinner were referred to the 
officers of the Federation, with power to add 
to their number. 

On the motion of Mr. E. Quibell, seconded 
by Mr. R. Finch, the local associations were 
recommended to take into consideration the 
expediency of keeping a register of accidents 
for reference of members when engaging 
workmen. ; 

Mr. J. H. Tomlinson invited the Federation 
to hold the annual meeting in Leeds, and it 
was resolved to accept the invitation, and to 
hold the meeting on Thursday, December 
16th. 

The Council were afterwards entertained 
to tea by the President and members of the 
Wakefield Association, to whom a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded for their generous 
hospitality.—J. Davipson, Secretary. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Owing to the very large number of voluntary 
contributions submitted to the Editor, it has been 
found desirable to make the following regula- 
tions :— 

1.—Intending contributors are advised to send a 
preliminary letter before forwarding articles and 
illustrations. The non-receipt of a reply within one 
week is to be taken as a polite megative. MSS. 
and drawings in all cases should be accompanied 
by sufficient stamps to cover return postage. 

2.—The Editor declines to take any responsibility 
for the safety or return of contributions sub- 
mitted, although every care will be taken where 
these regulations are complied with. 

3.-—Each MS. and illustration should bear the 
name and address of the owner or sender. 


SPECIALIST 


for the Complete Equipment of 


DOORS and WINDOWS. 


60 HIGHEST AWARDS. 


The Patentee and.. 
Leading Maker of.. 
the Screwed Rod and 
Regulator System of 
Ventilating Gearing. 


— See Page 705 for — 
GEARING, FITTINGS, &c. 


Please Write for New Catalogue. 
15 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


ta te 
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SPECIALITY : 
“ETERNIT” Terra-cotta Tiles, which neither 


break nor crumble, and at half the cost 


Smco‘h on both sides. Roofs covered with “ Eternit ” 
Tiles weigh about 22 lbs. per square yard, or 66% 
Ibs. lighter weight per square yard than 


of Staffordshire Tiles, double the For Bangor Slates. Greater mechanical and 
strength and about one-third of tensile strength. Non-Conducting. 
the weight. ehh enduring Non-Combustible.Impervious 


Prompt Delivery. to sun, heat, frost and 


rain. Wind, dust 
and weather 


Speedy fixing. roofing material and 


No breakages. 


workmanship, 


Architects, Engineers & Surveyors 


are respectfully recommended to specify 9 
29, 28, 
Mincing Lane, ETERNIT ae Ue Be) oar MARK LANE, 
E.C, Ce LONDON, E.C. 
Branch 1 Branch: 
33, VICTORIA ST., Guaranteed and manufactured under Hatschek’s 33, VICTORIA ST., 
BRISTOL Original Specification and to decline all | BRISTOL. 


substitutes. No other roofing tile 


is “ETERNIT.” (Regd.) 


Architects, 
Engineers 

and Surveyors are 
earnestly warned not to con- 
found ‘Eternit’ Tiles with so-called 
Asbestos Slates varying in quality, thick- 


GUARANTEED : 
Tensile strength, 5,781 Ibs. 
Crushing force, 8,281 Ibs. 


Per Square Inch and always increasing 
with age. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND FOR TENDERS 
FOR 
FIXING. 


ness and colour, advertised under fancy brands. 


Immunity from repairs. ‘Eternit” “endures not for an age, but for all time.” 


PATENTEES & SOLE MAKERS of the 
E. H. SHORLAND & Bro, “Sais Sole 
‘3 ‘ . and VENTILATORS. 


Have REMOVED to much LARGER PREMISES, viz: 


i FAILSWORTH, 
Nae Ter Non ois Paine The MANCHESTER STOVE WORKS, fiancursteR 


23 PER CENT. INTEREST 
eee OS. ONTRACTORS 
on Tawin ccounts wi €que Book, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
: UTTERS RANES f 
) SOUTHAMPTON BeneGantice Hovgorn, W.C. or 
allowed on Deposit Accounts. R 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
BPANACK with fal gatinies Peet FREE. WATERLOO STREET, GLASGOW. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


“LIMPET” nrstBOLTS @ WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


fe @ > 


‘There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used.’—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNALY™ ~«, 


pecist ERED TRADE map, 


PRICE’S PATENT 
The latest and most 
approved Fixing for 
™ joiniog Corrugated 
H Iron Sheeting 
together. 


Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and : 
en ae absolutely watertight Joint. They also retard the corrosive Full particulars and samples from the Managing eter ete te 
action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, WILLIAM JACKS & C , East India Avenue, 
hea, ADOPTED BY THE Pe Gove nme, CE eg LONDON, E,C. 
LEADI LWAYS AND MANY OF THE LA = 
— TURING CONCERNS INENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — Agents for Scotland : Prank G. Price & Co.53, Waterloo St., Glasgow, 
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Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
ING—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London,”’ 


Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
CounTING Housgs—817, Gerrard. PUBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication:—Tue Bui_tpErs’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— s 


At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom = 1 10910 
By Postto Canada - zoe ce se IS NO 
By post elsewhere abroad ene os me 17d 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 
Publisher. 

Subscribers can have 
complete with Index, 
cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - 1s. 6d. 

Each additional line = - - - 6d. 

Three insertions* - - - 3s. Od. 
*This includes 6 weeks der Baiploymeat Register. 


Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 


The above must be prepaid. 


their volumes bound 
in cloth cases, at a 


Property and Land Sales, 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


Legal Notices, etc., 


Iasued by the same Publishers— 
Price 1s. Monthly— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and. 
includes among its regular features ‘‘The Practical 
Kxemplar of Architecture,’ with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


| Addressed pesteards, 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


Tenders. 


on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free on application 
te the Manager, Bumpers’ Journa, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Infermatien frem accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editer,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended fer publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results ef Tenders cannet be 
accepted unless they contain the name ef the 
Architect er Surveyer for the werk. 


Barry Dock (Wales).—For the erection of a Wes- 


leyan chapel at Barry Dock, for the trustees. Mr. 
Henry Budgen, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 96, St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. 
A. S. Morgan and Co., Ltd., 
Newport . a Seg St 7O Oo 10 
W. H. Evans + 5,993 09 O 
W. ‘Thomas and Co. 5,003 oO oO 
T. Bevan, Penarth 5,055. O10 
G. Beames 4,994 0 Oo 
W. T. Morgan =. oe 4507.3) ONO 
D. Davies and Sons a sod, 060 10 Oo 
W. Britton, Barry we, Ay 7 kT OMG 
D. W. Davies and Howell 4,600 0 oO 
H. S. Rendell, Barry : 4,432 8 8 
Lloyd and Tape,* Barry Doe k 453030 11) Po. 
Rest of Cardiff. 
*Accepted. 
London, N.—For renovations and sanitary work 
at St. Padarn’s Welsh Church, Gloucester Road, 


Holloway, N., for the Church Council. Mr iGe 
H. Luetchford, architect and surveyor, 122, London 


Wall, and 16, Beaumont Road. Quantities sup- 
plied. 
W. J. King bs ey NATO 3'5, 3.1 0 
W. C. Pepper (too late) 983. 0 o 
Ashby Bros. a oa 970 0 oO 
Bates Bros. 965 7 6 
Roberts 035 Jon 0 
Rhys and Davies* fy se 892 10 0 
Architect’s estimate, £997 14s. 
* Accepted. 


London, W.—For making up the extension of Ox- 


ford Gardens as a ‘‘new street,’”’ for the Ken- 

sington Royal Borough Council. 
W. Shepherd and Sons +H1,832 “9 4 
G. Wimpey and Co. : we) T5985 fog o 
J. Mears er Soe | eG AOU Kote tS) 
E. Rogers and Cp. Wh 15329. Onae, 
W. Griffiths and Co., Ltd. 1,299 0 oO 
J. Mowlem and Co., Ltd. 1,229 0 oO 
E. T. Daley and. Soak Bec oe 1,153. 0aO 
J. Latter* 1,123) 2. 4 

*Recommended for cneceptance. 
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Mountain Ash (Wales).—l or erection of a higher 
standard mixed school, to accommodate 160 
scholars, with laboratory, manual instruction cen- 
tre, offices, and boundary walls, at Miskin, Moun- 


tain Ash, for the Mountain Ash Education Com 
mittee. Mr. W. H. Williams, architect, Town 
Hall, Mountain Ash, 
J. H.. Maggs and Co. »- 45,169 12.0 
T. F. Howells , oP - 4,908 6 +6, 
A. R: John,-Mountain Ash 45583 964 
Knox and Wells _... 45545 0 » 
S. Shail, Llandaff 4,508 0 0 
W. H. Ev ans 4,430 15 8 
D. Davies and Sons ¥ vet 45370" Ones 
T. W. Davies, Mountain Ash 4,300 0 Oo 
Jones Bros.,* Quaker’s Yard... 4,260 o a 


Rest of Cardiff. 
*Accepted. 


Narborough (Leics.).—For the construction of 
about 4,000 lineal yards of gin. and 350 lineat 
yards of 6in. stoneware pipe sewers, together with 
the necessary manholes, ete., in the parish of Nar- 


borough, for the Blaby Rural District Council. Mr, 
Jas. ‘lurner, engineer, South Wises 
H. Law, Birmingham ; .£848 o w 
©. Wright and oop South Wigs- 
ton % sa AGS eg 
Wickstead and 1a ‘London 739 (4 Vg 
Hutchinson and Son, Leicester ... 725 0 wu 
Southam and Son, Wigston 699 0 uv 
Dix and Co., Coventry 695 Oo w 
A. Palmer, Leicester 5 689 2 w& 
W. Webster, Guilsborough 689 0 wv 
olga Be Buckley,* Bradford 679 13 y 
Stimpson and Rollston, Leicester 679 0 wu 
A. Macdonald, Cardiff S650 lu 
*Accepted. 

Newtonmore (Inverness).—Accepted tenders tor 
additions to Craigmhor Hotel, and for removal of 
old buildings. Mr. (Alex. Cattanach, architect, 
Kingussie. 

J. and ©. McDonald, Newtonmore, 
masons be sea “AIS 05 
Di eand yN- Fraser, “joiners ESS 
A. ‘Cattanach, plumber 2: EZ sO. 
J. Reid, linverness, slater nat 2. oe 40 
R. and L. McPherson, plasterers 215 
Dunbar and McPherson, painters ... go 


Rest of Kingussie. 


Richmond (Surrey). —Accepted for contract No. 
1, the construction of filter beds, mainlaying and 
other works in connection therewith at Petersham, 
Surrey, for the Richmond Town Council :— 

Monro and Co., 3, Chichester Rents, Chancery 
Lane, London, £3,592. 


(Tenders ccortinued on page viti.d 


J. G. HAMMOND & CO., 


PRINTING CONTRACTORS. 


LTD. 


LONDON WORKS: 32 to 36, Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
MIDLAND WORKS: Scotland Passage, High Street, and Moor Street, Birmingham. 


SPECIALITY 


CATALOGUES of all Kinds, 


PUBLICATIONS of all Kinds, 


IMITATION 


TYPEWRITTEN CIRCULARS 


BOOKS of all Hinds. 


LARGE INSTALLATION OF LINOTYPE AND MONOTYPE COMPOSING 
MACHINERY. ENGLISH, AMERICAN AND FAST ROTARY PRINTING 


‘AND FOLDING MACHINERY. 


supplied with names and 


addresses 


typed in separately to match the body or alternatively so printed as to Syelile you to type 
in the names and addresses on your own typewriter. 


SEND FOR ESTIMAT)'S AND UNIQUE TESTIMONIALS. 
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Employers are too busy to 
play the part of teacher 


It was only in the old handicraft days that an apprentice could 
learn at his work all that was necessary for a progressive future. 
To-day, you mast secure sound technical training if you are to rise 
above routine. 

The International Correspondence Schools exist for the one 
purpose of supplying this training. The I.C.S. courses are followed 
at home by correspondence. They include everything that is 
necessary for financial advancement—and nothing else. Thus you 
can study just when convenient, and you are always on serviceable 
lines. Moreover the ‘‘I.C.S. Students’ Aid Department’’ renders 
free service in the matter of employment. Student A. W. Scott, of 
Fenton (Staffs.) writes : 

“When I took up your Electrical Engineering Course, I was working 
a dip engine ona colliery. Although working long hours I managed to study 
about an hour a day, and persevered so well that I decided to place my 
application with your Students’ Aid Department. The result, as you know, 
was very gratifying. Ina few weeks you found me the position which I now 
fill, at a salary 20% greater than my wages were at the time of commencing 
studies. I could not possibly have qualified for this position had it not been 
4% yeur tuition.” 

Send us a postcard, mentioning your line of work, and we will 
forward you details of the appropriate I.C.S. Course, together with 
a list of the Faculty Officers and Experts whose brains and experi- 
ence we place at your disposal. Write NOW. 213 


PARTIAL LIST OF I.C.S. COURSES 
(There are over 120 in all). 


Electrical Engineering Architecture 
Structural Engineering Plumbing 
Mechanical Engineering Textiles 

Civil Engineering Business Training 
Mining Engineering Civil Service 
Commercial Chemistry Modern Languages 


International Correspondence 
Schools Ltd. 
Dept. 213B International Buildings 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Farrer's Automatic 
Sewage Distributor 


ENSURES THE BEST EFFLUENT. 


1 


5 it 


« 


Mar eit) 
wie” gi 
ie oS ee 


HUNDREDS IN USE,’ 


WILLIAM E. FARRER, 


| , LTD., 
Star Works, Cambridge Street, 


Also BIRMINGHAM, 


LONDON, CARDIFF, LEEDS. 


The Renowned 


Andrews-Hawksley 
Patent Tread 


Applied to Wood, Iron, Stone or Concrete 

Stairways, Floors, Landings, Platforms, 

Non-Conducting Floor Plates for Electric 

Light and Power Stations, Pavement 
Covers, etc., etc. 


Pioneers of all Stair Treads. 
The Tread that has lasted a: lifetime. 
There is nothing to equal it in the Market. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to inspect our 
New Iron_Staircase and Stair Tread made and laid 
by us at St. James’s Park Station (District Railway), 


Quotations Quotations 
given for given for 
Concrete Steps Concrete Steps 
fitted complete fitted complete 
with our with our 
Treads. Treads. 


Used by Great Western Railway, London 
and North Western Railway, London 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Midland Railway, North 
Eastern Railway, North British Railway, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, H.M. 
Office of Works, War Office, Admiralty, 
etG 


Specialists in Light Constructional Work 
in Iron or Steel ; Special Work in Wrought 
or Cast Iron ; Staircases of every descrip- 
tion ; Concrete and Granolithic Work, etc. 


Fire Escape Staircases with our Treads, 
a Speciality. 
THE ANDREWS-HAWKSLEY PATENT 
TREAD & ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


Columbia Works, Prestons Road, 
POPLAR, LONDON, E.. 


Telephone No. 700 Eastern. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Unifloreus, London.” 


Bt 


(Tenders continued Jrom page v1.) 


Fleet.—For. the Fleet Road International] Stores, 
Fleet. Messrs. George Baines and Son, architects, s, 
Clements Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

Estimate ‘‘A.” Estimate “‘B.”’ 


H. Charman 1,039. (OG: Ol SOS GO 1 


J. J. Wise : 1;590' OF 9 560 0 Oo 

Duncan, Stewart and 
Son Pes, Wewset se 1,609 0 Oo S100 0 40 
F. G. Minter 1,498 oO Oo 600 0 oO 

Battlay, Sons and 
Holness 5 ton ASAT | OUD 476 © Oo 

Mussellwhite and 
Sapp aaa 1,445 0 0 535 .0 0 
ig he Carter 1,490 0 0 475 o 
Pool and Sons 1,456 0 2 459 19 8 
J. Horsell 1,512) ‘Os 10 307 © O 
Jas. Wm. Jerram 1,393 0 Oo 509 0 O 
Walter Wallis, Ltd. 1,420 0G © 470 c 
1,309 O70 498 o, O 


G. Kemp and Co.* 
: *Accepted. 


Newtonmore (Inverness).—For erecting house, 


for Mrs. E. Garrett Anderson, M.D., Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk. 

A. Cattanach, £750. 

Rhosesmor (Holywell).—For erection of a new | 
chapel and school-room, etc., at the Rhosesmor 


Welsh C.M. Messrs. R. Owen and 


architects, Westminster Chambers, Crosshall Street, 
Liverpool. 
| 
| 


Church. 


son, 


J. Hayes, Abbey Foregate, 
Shrewsbury ~ 

Sibeon Bros., Holywell 

A. B.. Lloyd, -Flint oe as 

R. Williams, Brymbo, Wrexham 

R. Jones and Sons, Holywell 

M. S. Rogers,* Flint 


*Accepted. 


Romford.—For erection of iron buildings as cells, 
for stonebreaking, for the Board of Guardians. 
Murphy and Co., Catford ey eo sich o: 
H. and S. Jones, West Brompton 317 10 o 


Haward- Bros., Lid., Waltham 

Cross - 5 228 25 tt) 
F. Smith and Co., Stratford 312 10 Oo 
Wilmer and Son, St. Mary Axe 300 0 0 
Wood Bros., Forest Gate ; 2ee TG 
W. Whitford and Co., Millwall 213 0 Oo 
General Iron Foundry *Co., Ltd. 

43, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 212 0 o 
Norton Bros., Ilford anh ear 211 Oo. 70. | 
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Pierson and Co., Great Tower 

Street sy eee oe =. TOG . 0. 0 
H. J. Savill, Waltham Cross 175 
Alnwick Foundry and Engineering 

Co.,* 52, Queen Victoria Street 165 10 0 

*Accepted. 


Scuthampton.—For the Southampton East Street 
Baptust Church and Schools. Messrs. Geo. Baines 


and Sons, architects, 5, Clements Inn, Strand, 


W.C. , 

Estimate [stimate. 
siden Al 3 ie 
Lawrence Walter and Son  ...47,150 4730 
€, Barter sae Ho 7,000 750 
Golding and Ansel] 6,950 700 
Wright, A., and Son 6,903 652 
Henry Cawte — 6,893 630 
H. Stevens and Co. 6,845 679 
F. G. Minter ae aa 6,842 673 
joo Jaeidall and Co., Ltd. 6,840 639 
Dyer and Sons ae 6,789 660 
Jenkins and Sons, Ltd. 6,564. 626 
Jas. Wm. Jerram 6,189 590 
John Nichol* 6,178 =60 


*Accepted with modifications. 
Stapleford.—For the erection of a pork 
toreign meat shop, etc., etc., Nottingham Road, 
Stapleford. Walter. H. Woods, M.S.I., architect, 
High Street, Long Eaton, near Nottingham. Quan- 
tities by the architect. 
John Moult, Balford Road, Stapleford 4405 


shop, 


Frank Martin,* Bailey Street, Siaple- 
ford eee wale see “ ay 3°09 
Perks and Son, Ltd., Bridge Street, 
Long Eaton nes A ome wae 300 
R. J. Warren, Oxford= Street, Long 
Eaton SoEnssO 


*Accepted. 
Toddington (Beds.).—Accepted for 
new school at Toddington, for the 
Education Committee :— 
O. P. Drever, Kettering, £1,707 17s. 
Wolstanton (Staffs.).—For erecting a _ residence, 
for Mr. Leonard Arrowsmith, Mr. Reginald T. Long- 
den, architect, Market Place, Burslem and Leek. 
J. H. Broadhurst and.Son  ...41,125 0 o 
W. Grant and Sons 1,100 0 oO 
H. Wardle a 1,073 I0 Oo 
G. M. Sambrook 


erection of 
Bedfordshire 


1,000 oO oO 
W. Cooke ’ a8 me 1,024 0 O 
S. Wilton s ae ae ai 983 0 0 
W. Thomas and Sons ree 963 0 o 
J. Cooke,* Wolstanton ... hae 960 0 0 
J. Cummings 896 0 Oo 


*Provisionally accepted. 


Insurance. 


Subscribers to ‘‘ The Bullders’ Journal” are 


entitled to a Free insurance for £600. Every 
subscriber should apply fer this, sending a 
postcard with the mame of the newsagent 
with whom the order has heen placed. Sub- 
scribers can also obtain a CQeneral Acoldent 
and Sickness Insurance (the ‘“ Lighthouse” 
policy) at a reduced premium, which in- 
cludes the Annual Subscription to this 
Journal. A pamphlet giving full partloulare 


can he obtained free on application. 


T. G. C, (Liverpool), J? BY J. (Liverpool) iG: 
(Oldham), T. B. V. (Preston), W. W. (Walsall), 
k. C. (Haslingden), T. R. (Birmingham), T. Db. 
(Rochdale), W. B. §S. (Cowdenbeath), G. A. K. 
(Douglas), C: M. _O. S. (Westminster) sss 
(London, E.C.), F. P. K. (Westminster); Ry “Ss 
(Leicester), J. J. (Oldham), W. W. (Leicester), 
G. S. (Leicester), W. S. (Leicester), T. J. (Bir 
mingham), C. G. P. (Mansfield), G. F. (Mansfield), 


H. S. (Sutton-in-Ashfield), H. G. (Mansfield), 
L. C. G. G: (Gouthport), EH Hoa Vondon sess 
J. E. H. (Hornsey), A. J. GG. Meck. Gérightan); 


W. T. H. (Canonbury), E. TI Ey (beondaasny. 
B. A. (Wellingboro’), A. J. P. Bi: (Battersea), 
W. F. (Macclesfield), W. H. (Liverpool), A. F. H. 
(Coventry), J. A. V. (Barrow-in-Furness), W. L. 
(Gateshead), A. E. L. (Wellingfron), F. M. 
(Leeds). 

J. G. (Clapham), C. G. B. (Haslemere), FO Me. 
(South Woodford), J. S. B. (Richmond), A. J. 
(Southsea), S. A. D. (Leicester), W.-M. S. (Leices- 
ter), 5S. S. (Bury), D. A. (Bury), G. Fo PB. Gealney 
J. S. G. (London, W.), A. L., A. (Northampton), 
Jj. T. (Haslingden), T. L. (Nottingham), E. M. D. 
(Hull), E. A. (Leeds), D. C. (Haslingden), A. H. 
(Haslingden), P. W. (Stockport), H. B. (Stockport), 
H. W. (Stockport),:\J. B. (Stockport), J. B. (Stock- 


port), T. M. (Stockport), J. C. (South Shields), 
M. S. (South Shields), J. T. D. (South Shields), 
T. A. (Leeds), A. H. D. (Wrexham), T. C. (Bake= 


well), J. E. D. (Ashton-on-Mersey), P. P. (West- 
minster), B. T. P. (Westminster), eee ion 
(Cricklewood), S. J. W. (Northampton), H. J. K. 
(Bath), J. R. (Halifax), By Co (Bury) 
(Leicester), W. W. M. (Shefheld), J. A. W: (Shef- 
field), T. E. (Sheffield), G. T. (Birmingham), FE. U 
(Leeds), R. B. (Birmingham), J. C. (Preston), T. N. 
(Bolton), J. B. (Oldham), F. S. (Worthing), C. B. S. 
ebaeeabs D,. H. M. (Aberdare), J.) BH. (Gedine 
urgh). 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES, 


For Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON,. N.W. 
LIVERPOOL DEPOT :—51, South John Street. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


WATER-PROOF, ROT-PROOE, 


PAPE 


For laying on joists. 


Placed under Floor Boards excludes damp and deadens sound. Also for damp walls. 


INSECT-PROOFE. 


Established 1870. 


BLOUNT 


Door Check 


An Oil Check 
No Packing 
Leathers 


Latches the 
Door 


Will work for 
years without 
attention 


BIRMINGHAM 


NATURAL ROGK ASPHALTE 


(Compressed or Mastic) 
For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Cour sing 
For Flat Roofs, Basements and other floors, 


The French Asphalte Co., itz. 


(ESTABLISHED 1871) 
Supply only the best material from their 
own mine otf St. Jean de Maruejols, com- 
bined with the best workmanship, 
Complete satisfaction gtven to the leading Archttects, 


Apply for Prices :— 
5. Uaurenees Pountney Hill, Cannon Street. B.C, 


T.A.: §* Coatostone, London.”’ 
NEAL’S PATENT. 
Applied as Paint for 

Coating. 


Plaster,Cement, Stone 
or Woodwork. 


T.N.: 14410 Central. 


to produce a natural Stone effect. 


FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR WORK. 


THE GOATOSTONE DECORATION CO.; 


77, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, W. 


CONGO 


NEVER-LEAK 


ROOFING 


ACKNOWLEDGED 


THE BEST. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
AND FREE SAMPLE. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 


8, SPENCER HOUSE, SOUTH PLACE, 
Lonpbon, E.C. ~ 


Do not forget to order your copy of 


The Builders’ Journal Edition de Luxe, 


For Particulars see Inset in this Number. 


SS LIE SS TRE SS SSS SS SY SY ET, 


LAUNDRY 


HLUSTRATED CATALOGUE A.C.FREI 
W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 


Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


a 
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Caxton 


Leaders: The Cinderella of the Arts; The 
Town Planning Advisory Committee; Right 
Restoration, 433; An Abortive Competition; 
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A Scottish architect, in 
the course of an address 
entitled “The Critical 
Study of Architecture,’ 
delivered before the Royal Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow, revived the old com- 
plaint that “while the merits or defects 
of the drama, music, books, and pictures, 
are discussed and criticised in the news- 
papers, architecture receives no such re- 
cognition.”” It is seldom, he adds, truly 
enough, that an intelligent criticism of a 
modern building appears in the daily 
Press; and he thinks that, since the Press 
may be trusted to know what the public 
wants, the reason why the mother of all 
the arts is thus neglected is because the 
public feel no curiosity about architec- 
ture. The lecturer—he was Mr. Alexander 
Cullen, F.R.I.B.A., F.R.S.E.—went a 
step further, and declared that a certain 
measure of responsibility for this apathy 
rests with the architect, whose work fails 
to interest the public. Mr. Cullen’s data 
are indisputable, but his inferences do not 
command our instant assent. For while 
it may be granted that architecture would 
do better if the public were less ignorant 
and apathetic, it may be doubted whether 
the architect has much power to compel 
their admiration of good work while they 
still love darkness rather than light. He 
can, and does, do much to elevate the 
public taste; but the conversion is very 
gradual, and depends very largely upon 
other means than those the architect con- 
trols. Then it occurs to us that, given a 
public fancying that it knew a great deal 
about architecture, the architect’s last 
state would be worse than his first. 
Already the worst sort of client is the one 
who imbibes fads and freak notions from 
organs of the lay Press. which dabble in 
architecture; and the great bulk of the 
alleged criticism of the drama, music, and 
pictures, that appears in the daily Press, 
does not encourage us to yearn for similar 
treatment of architecture. The conver- 
sion for which the architect should pray 
is almost purely spiritual. If “knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers,’’ Crotchet 
Castle will be a fashionable model; but if 
our public will add to the many ideas 
borrowed from America that of placing 
implicit confidence in the knowledge and 
skill of the architect, the art will be 
emancipated from the thraldom by which 
at present it is debased and dejected. It 
seems to us, therefore, that the crux of 
the problem is not : How shall we educate 
the public? but: How shall we inspire 
them with the right spirit? By what 
means shall we win their trust and con- 
fidence? Education of a kind is doubtless 


The 
Cinderella 
of the Arts. 


one means towards a solution of the 
difficulty; but it is the education of the 
architect, rather than that of his client, 
that is our chief concern. When it is 
known and seen of all men that he is being 
trained upon right methods, and when, by 
reason of his status and influence, he is 
able to impress the public mind with a 
due sense of his importance to the com- 
munity, then architecture will be in a fair 
way to come by its own. The Cinderella 
of the Arts will be recognised as a Princess 
as soon as she is fitted with the little glass 
slipper which the R.I.B.A. is understood 
to be preparing for her. We by no means 
despair of that happy consummation, and 
we must confess that our optimism was 
greatly encouraged by Mr. Ernest 
George’s forecast, in his Presidential 
address, of a more liberal scheme of study, 
and of a closer approach to the educa- 
tional ideals that have been so much more 
abundantly realised on the Continent and 
in America. The men we have; the method 
is still to seek. 


The Tawn The Housing and Town 
Planning Planning Bill having 
Advisory survived the strife of 
Committee. parties, the National 


Housing and Town Planning Council 
is setting to work in. earnest to 
obtain skilled advice as to the practical 
application of the Bill’s provisions. The 
Council has convened a conference on the 
subject to take place at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Dec. 14th and 15th, when a series of sug- 
gestions as to most practical lines of town 
planning procedure adapted to (a) great 
centres of population; (b) urban districts 
will be submitted as a basis for discussion. 
It is proposed to form a Town Planning 
Advisory Committee, on which nearly a 
score of gentlemen distinguished for ex- 
pert knowledge of various phases of town 
planning have Ten specially invited to 
co-operate. The names include half-a- 
dozen Germans, and only one Frenchman 
—M. Augustin Rey, of Paris; and the 
British half-dozen or so architects in- 
vited are Professor S. D Adshead, Mr. 
E.; M.; Gibbs -(Sheffield), Mr. “Percy .B. 
Houfton, Mr. Raymond Unwin, and Mr. 
Percy Scott Worthington—a list that might 
with advantage be considerably extended, 
as perhaps it will be when the committee 
is actually formed. That Germany is so 
largely represented is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of.the pre-eminence of that country 
in town planning, and there is no doubt 
that the. practical. experience of these 
gentlemen, if they can be induced to im- 


part it, will be materially helpful in the 
necessary process of roughing out an 
initial policy. The Bill itself owes much 
to the example of Germany; and in study- 
ing how to apply its principles it would 
be the height of folly to ignore what has 
been done in that country. There is but 
little danger that we shall be mere copyists 
of these convenient German models, which 
will teach us what is for avoidance as well 
as what can be advantageously imitated 
or adapted to our own national needs and 
circumstances. It is, of course, with re- 
gard to town planning, rather than to 
housing, that we must look to Germany 
for instruction. If in German housing 
schemes there is found to be any superior 
feature, we shall at least have the con- 
solation of knowing that it was from 
England that Germany got her first in- 
spiration in this kind. Indeed, the Ger- 
mans, although they may have improved 
considerably on our block buildings, have 
observed that that system is no longer in 
favour in this country, and are rather 
envious of our more recent forms of in- 
dustrial dwellings This kind of interna- 
tional exchange is obviously beneficial all 
round, and therefore the mildly cosmopoli- 
tan character of the proposed. Advisory 
Committee is one of the many hopeful 
signs that we are shaking off the shackles. 
of insular prejudice. 


The “right principles of 

Right church restoration’’ have 

_ Restoration (?) been voluminously dis- 
cussed by all sorts and 

conditions of men—nor is the cry of “votes 
for women”’ here callously disregarded— 
in the pages of the “Church Family News- 
paper.’? Mr. A. C. Benson started the 
discussion with an exceedingly interesting 
article on the quaint old church of Cart- 
mel Fell; and several architects of note 
have joined in it, including Mr. W. D. 
Carde and Mr. P. Morley Horder. The 
former raises a point that has been con- 
siderably canvassed of late in another con- 
nection : “No ancient building,’’ he writes, 
“should fall into hands which have not 
the tenderest regard even for what is ugly, 
as ugliness is classed at the moment when 
it is dealt with; and above all, it should 
not fall into hands of builders, no matter 
by what architect directed, who have no 
experience other than that of modern 
methods of building.’’ In other words, 
there is no absolute standard of beauty. 
What was once esteemed is now despised 
and may be again deemed delightful. ‘It 
is almost exactly what Mr. Balfour said 


in his Romanes lecture at Oxford; pit 
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Carée got in some time before him with 
the not very recondite observation. The 
moral of this changing view of esthetic 
values must be very gratifying to the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, for it amounts to this—that you 
should destroy nothing that is old, no 
matter how ugly you may think it, since 
your judgment may be prejudiced by the 
convention of the moment !—a very com- 
fortable doctrine for the old-work enthusi- 
ast; for it reduces the wicked “destroyer” 
to absolute helplessness. It renders the 
whole problem absurdly simple; and yet 
it is a greater mystery than that which 
made the ugly duckling a potential swan. 
The change in the duckling was observ- 
able and explicable; the difference between 
our own vision and that of our forefathers 
is inscrutable. Mr. Carée’s proposition, 
however, is strictly true, providing it 1s 
not pushed to extremes. There can be no 
doubt that much beautiful work has been 
destroyed, not out of wantonness, but from 
ignorance of the waywardness or mut- 
ability of taste, and recognition of the fact 
should render us more cautious in dealing 
with “excrescences” and the like. At the 
same time; it cannot be denied that venera- 
tion for what is merely old can be easily 
overdone, and is often carried to absurd 
extremes, the very “vesture of decay”’ 
being regarded with fatuous ecstasy. It 
is between these extremes that sublimated 
common sense gets in its worthy work, 
with hearty abuse from both sides as its 
reward. That is about all the light that 
we have been able to derive from a rather 
futile discussion of a subject in which 
general agreement is utterly hopeless, 
since the factors in the problem are elusive 
and indefinable. 


The Derby Education 
Committee seems not to 
have taken sufficiently to 
heart the wisdom of the 
Socratic question beginning, “Thou that 
teachest another—.’’ The terms of its 
advertisement inviting designs for a new 
school did not secure the approval of the 
R.1.B.A., nor of the local society of archi- 
tects. A resolution on the subject was 
consequently rescinded by the committee, 
who, however, declined to accede to the 
request that an assessor should be ap- 
pointed. The committee thought that 
such an appointment “would have pre- 
cluded them from having the deciding 
voice in the selection of plans.”’ Con- 
sequently, they seem to have abandoned 
the competition, as they have empowered 
a sub-committee to appoint an architect to 
prepare the designs. We can only cherish 
the hope, while we cannot entirely banish 
a suspicion to the contrary, that this de- 
cision was not dictated by pique, as though 
the thought were: “If we cannot do it our 
way, we will not do it your way, but will 
choose an independent method.”’ It is to 
be supposed that even Education Com- 
mittees are not completely immune from 
such little ebullitions of temper; which 
fact, we trust, is always duly taken into 
account when such bodies are approached 
officially with respect to their adventures 
in building. The Committee’s objection 
to appoint an assessor is perhaps under- 
standable on somewhat similar grounds. 
An education committee may be easily 
imagined to possess rather more than the 
normal allowance of intellectual in- 
dependence, and may perhaps be ex- 
cused a slight excess of authoritative 
assumption. In such a case, it is quite 
possible to condone such failings, because 


-— An Abortive 
Competition. 


they may be charitably supposed to “lean 
to virtue’s side.”? True, there is that dis- 
turbing thought, “Thou that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself?’ The 
Committee might, perhaps, have been a 
little more amenable to professional ad- 
vice. But a strong committee does not 
easily brook dictation, and that is a feature 
of the competition system which is not 
always sufficiently taken into account. We 
do not see, however, that the Committee’s 
objection was insuperable. Granted that 
if a competent assessor is appointed, it is 
wise to accept his decision; yet authorities 
have been known to act as moderators on 
the verdict. Probably in doing so they 
take a certain amount of legal risk; for if 
they override the assessor they can no 
longer shelter themselves behind him; yet 
if we read this case aright, this particular 
committee was prepared to incur the 
equally imminent liability attendant on 
dispensing with an assessor, which, in the 
present state of the law, is surely an un- 
wise course to pursue. We are, of course, 
sorry that the architects did not, in the 
instance under notice, succeed in carrying 
their point. At the same time, we cannot 
help thinking that some wza media more 
gratifying to the profession than that 
chosen by the Committee might have been 
possible if the etiquette of competitions 
had been a little less rigid. We cannot 
overlook the fact that an education com- 
mittee, inviting designs for a school, may 
be reasonably credited with more than 
ordinary knowledge of its own require- 
ments, and might therefore be expected ta 
demand a voice in the decision. We are 
not aware that this opportunity was re- 
quested or denied. Again, it sometimes 
happens that, in arranging a competition 
for a hospital or an infirmary, a medical 
expert is conjoined with an architect in the 
assessorship. A similar course might be 
possible—but we are afraid that it would 
not be welcome to the architect—in the 
case of a school, the joint assessor in that 
case being an educationist. We are sug- 
gesting this merely as a modus vivendi, 
and by no means advocating it; because 
we seem to remember that there have been 
cases in which such an arrangement has 
worked very badly. In itself the case is 
of no great importance; but, as we have 
shown, it raises an interesting point with 
regard to the conduct of competitions. The 
whole system seems to be ripe for recon- 
sideration by the R.I.B.A. As matters at 
present stand, it is a prolific cause of 
annoyance to clients as well as to archi- 
tects; and in this instance both seem to 
have been hit. 


The Mansion House Con- 
ference on the apprentice- 
ship problem, held last 
' week, was in many re- 
spects disappointing, and builders have 
not much to hope from it. There was an 
enormous amount of talk, but no resolution 
was taken, and the speakers left the ques- 
tion pretty much where they found it. 
Mr. Cyril Cobb, vice-chairman of the 
Education Committee of the London 
County Council, who opened the discus- 
sion, suggested that one of the first essen- 
tial movements towards reform was the 
raising of the school age. Another was 
“compulsory time off’’—which means, we 
presume, that employers are to afford their 
apprentices opportunities of attending 
technical schools. Sir Thomas Wrightson 
was more definite and practical than any 
of the numerous other speakers, as he 
described a system which has been suc- 
cessfully adopted in a large engineering 
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establishment in the North. In the works 
with which he was connected, they had 
placed as teacher over the boys the junior 
foreman in each department, the idea 
being that the junior foreman being the 
man who superintended the work of the 
boys during the day, would, through the 


‘knowledge he had of the character and ° 


capacity of each boy, be the best man to 
teach them in the evening the theory of 
the various operations of the day. It is 
to be hoped that the working day is short, 
otherwise the boys, being sick of the prac- 
tice, might not be very keen to study the 
theory. Sir Thomas, however, was able 
to assure his hearers that under this system 
his firm was turning out some most promis- 
The system, how- 
ever admirable in its results, does not 
strike us as being capable of general 
application; for instance, it could hardly 
be adopted in the building trade; which 
brings us to the observation that at this 
meeting the largest of the great industries 
seems to have been unrepresented—why, 
we cannot conceive. A comparatively 
small section of the working community— 
the printers—were very ably represented 
by Mr. Walter Hazell; but if any repre- 
sentative of the kingdom’s largest syn- 
thetic industry voiced its views, his utter- 
ances were not chronicled in any report of 
the meeting that we have seen. Mr. Hazell 
went straight to the heart of the matter. 
He observed that business hours are now 
too long to admit of youths successfully 
following a system of technical education 
carried on after business hours. What 
was wanted was a system of day training 
schools. He seems not to have mentioned 
at this meeting a fact of which he is very 
well aware—that printers have long al- 
lowed what Mr. Cobb had called “time 
off’* to apprentices, in order that they 
might attend afternoon classes at the St. 
Bride Foundation Institute, London, E.C., 
the Borough Polytechnic, and elsewhere. 
Nor did he mention the almost equally 
interesting fact that it is still the general 
custom among printers to bind boys for 
the perhaps excessive term of “seven long 
years,’’ as the apprentice sings in “Sally in 
our Alley.” Those builders who are in- 
terested in the question of apprenticeship, 
and in the education of the apprentice 
might obtain much useful informa- 
tion on the subject from the St Bride In- 
stitute, and much valuable advice from 
Mr. Walter Hazell himself, who has long 
been an active worker in the cause of 
technical education. Seeing that he was 
invited to the meeting, and that he spoke 
so much to the purpose, it cannot be said 
with justice that the conference was alto- 
gether barren and sterile, or that the 
wrong people were invited. But we must 
confess our disappointment at its lame and 
impotent conclusion. We take some com- 
furt in the thought, however, that a Man- 
sion House meeting is usually more fruit- 
ful in suggestion and in influence than in 
actual accomplishment; and it may have 
justified itself by the widespread atten- 
tion to the subject that has been attracted 
by the reports of its proceedings. Per- 
haps, in ‘+he circums ances, a purely 
academic discussion was all that: was pos- 
sible, or even desirable. The matter is 
assuming too much importance, and is of 
too large a complexity, to be settled out of 
hand at a meeting representing (however 
inadequately) so many and such varied in- 
terests. The ground of our disappoint- 
ment is that it has done so little to estab- 
lish useful general principles. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION DINNER. 


The sixty-second annual dinner of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held in 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, Lon- 
don on Thursday, the end inst. Mr. 
Howell J. Williams, J.P., L.C.C., President 
B.B.I., occupied the chair, and among the 
guests were noticed Sir R. Melvill Beachcroft 
(chairman L.C.C.), E. Smith, J.P., G. A. 
Hardy, M.P., T. Davies, M.P., W. Higgs 
(P.P.B.B.I.), E. B. Ellis, F.R..B.A., W. 
Lawe, jun., J. W. Lorden (2. PoB. Buln); 
Srckmey, FOR.I.B.A), B. I. Greenwood 
(P.P.B.B.I.), J. H.Colls (treas. and PE. BBs), 
J. S. Gibson, F.R.1.B.A., J. Carmichael, J.P. 
(P.P.B.B.I.), J. Randall UE BB. F) -G., 
Rice (president L.M.B.A.), G. Bird Godson, 
W. Collins, J. F. Parker, J. W. Chessum 
feerb.0.1.), EH. A. Bartlett, G. M. Nichol- 
son, F.S.I., J. Sabey, H.T.A. Chidgey, and 
T. Costigan (secretary B.B.I.). The toasts, 
“His Majesty the King,” “Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, Their Royal Highnesses_ the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the other 
members of the Royal Family,” having been 
proposed by the President, and loyally hon- 
oured by the company, 

Mr. J. Howell Williams, in proposing the 
toast, “The Builders? Benevolent Institu- 
tion,’’ observed that it was a particular 
pleasure to get out of the party arena and to 
meet men for a benevolent purpose. He felt 
with some remorse that he ought to have 
occupied his present position some years ago, 
but public life had compelled him to shirk 
the duty. Realising that this was the sixty- 
second annual dinner, and seeing the magni- 
ficent giants who had gone before, he could 
not but be conscious of his inadequate occu- 
pancy of the office. It was a nasty thing to 
beg, but that was his mission. One of his 
municipal duties was to visit the L.C.C. 
schools; and he always impressed upon the 
children the motto, “I come to school for a 
purpose.” His object in mentioning this 
Was to emphasize the fact that he 
was there for a purpose—the augmentation 
of the funds of the society. He would not 
breathe the cause, but there was a most 
serious depression in the building trade. The 
immediate effect of this was that the num- 
ber of pensioners had increased, and the 
funds naturally had decreased; so much so 
that they had had to draw on the reserve, 
and, therefore, it was his duty to make an 
extra appeal. He was reminded at this 
juncture of the story about the mistress who, 
hearing a mysterious noise in the locality 
of the kitchen, went downstairs to investi- 
_ gate. | Everything was in order and the ser- 
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vant knew nothing of the disturbance. Hear- 
ing a suspicious sound in the cupboard, the 
mistress opened the door and discovered a 
full-blown soldier. “Oh,” said the maid, 
“I know nothing about it. It must have been 
left there by the last servant.” It was the 
same with himself. He applied the moral of 
the tale to his own case, and refused to ac- 
cept responsibility for what had been left be- 
hind by the last president. In spite of the 
great trade depression, some of them had 
earned increment—he-would not say “‘un- 
earned.” Times had certainly changed, and 
the change had brought the quantity sur- 
veyor. If they could only get quantity sur- 
veyors of the right sort, they were not so 
likely to be ruined. He pleaded for a gener- 
ous answer to his appeal. Who knew but 
what times of adversity would overtake even 
the best endowed? He asked them to do 
their very best, and coupled with the toast 
the name of J. Howard Colls. 

Mr. J. Howard Colls, rising to respond to 
the toast, observed that they owed a special 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Howell Williams for 
presiding on that occasion, and entering upon 
so thankless a task. While both masters 
and men were suffering from the same cause, 
it was essential to their existence that they 
should help each other. They all knew that 
the number of men in their own trade suffer- 
ing from lack of employment amounted to 
something between 30 and 4o per cent. Small 
wonder that the Institution solicited the 
earnest support of those who were able to 
give it. The president had, with a modesty 
that did not always distinguish his country- 
men, entirely obliterated his own name from 
the toast list. There was no toast, “The 
President.’ Nevertheless, he would ask them 
to drink his very good health. 

Mr. Howell Williams, responding to the 
toast, said he would express himself in the 
old Welsh saying, “Thank you for thanks.” 
Turning to the question of modern innova- 


tions, Mr. Williams referred to the progress 
of “steel construction” and “reinforced 
concrete; and he spoke also of the ex- 


orbitant requirements of Councils and clients 
generally. For instance, he proceeded, they 
would read that a new hall was to be built 
(several voices, simultaneously : “Where”? ?). 
All the old material was to be incorporated 
in the new building, and the old hall was 
not to be disturbed until the new one was 
erected. This was an example, somewhat 
exaggerated perhaps, of the sort of thing 
the builder had to contend with. 

Mr. J. Carmichael, J-P., in proposing the 
toast, “The Architects and Surveyors,” ob- 
served that he had reached the stage when he 
might honestly claim to be acquitted of the 
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excitement of after-dinner speaking. That 
duty should devolve upon young men, ane 
not upon one who was sunning himself in the 
afternoon of his commercial career. Never 
before, he believed, in the history of build- 
ing, had the art reached so high a level of 
accuracy and efficiency; and, in that state, 
it was never more difficult in the execution 
than it was to-day. It was said that quan- 
tity surveyors made mistakes. They never 
did—or if they did, they never owned to 
them. The work in all its branches was 
subjected to very rapid movement; and the 
average architect in London had to be a 
veritable walking encyclopedia. Sketch 
plans were usually required within a week— 
the completed plans within a month. The 
quantities were then taken very rapidly off, 
and the builder was given three days to price 
them. The result was naturally something 
not worth having. He was reminded of a 
story he heard recently at a political meet- 
ing. An Irishman succeeded in selling a 
horse to a customer, who, from the very 
eulogistic account that was given. of it, 
became somewhat suspicious, and said to the 
Irishman, ‘Now, Pat, what’s really the 
matter with the horse?” “Well,’’ said the 
Irishman, ‘two things. First, if you turn 
him into a field you'll have great difficulty 
in catching him. Second, when you’ve 
caught him he’s not the least bit of good.” 
Continuing, Mr. Carmichael said the lan- 
guage was not his but the Irishman’s. It 
was just the same with buildings. When you 
got them they were not a bit of good. 

Mr. G. Crickmay, F.R.I.B.A., who rose to 
respond for the architects, observed that 
architects as a body greatly sympathised with 
the builders. Their interests, although not 
identical, had much in common, When 
architecture was bad, building was neces- 
sarily bad also. The Benevolent Institution 
was one specially worthy of support in 
every possible way. It was always a pleasure 
for him to meet builders, for whom he felt 
great admiration and respect. He was grati- 
fied to hear recently from a gentleman who 
travelled extensively round the country, that 
nothing was so pleasing and delightful as 
the English gentleman’s house. In _ this 
respect, at least, the English architect ex- 
celled his foreign brethren. During the last 
ten years he had been struck by the great 
improvements that had been effected in Lon- 
don. As people became more and more in- 
terested in good architecture and good build- 
ing, so the demand for improvement was 
stimulated. The trend of public taste was to 
be observed in town planning, and the gar- 
den cities, which had the effect of making 
people think. 
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Mr. G. M. Nicholson responded to the toast 
for the surveyors, and referred to Mr. Car- 
michael’s statement that surveyors were in- 
accurate. He would remind them that there 
were also mistakes that builders made, and 
would not acknowledge. Surveyors were 
certainly in a most difficult position. Mr. 
Howell Williams had said that they wanted 
the right sort of surveyor. The “right sort” 
depended largely upon the point of view. 
Perhaps the description would suit the sur- 
veyor who, when some slight alteration was 
required to be made, would declare that the 
whole cost of the room would thereby be 
increased 25 per cent. Mr. Nicholson then 
proceeded humorously to enumerate several 
of the builders’ vulnerable points and their 
minor delinquencies. The boom at the end 
of the last century, he continued, had the 
inevitable reaction, and the many building 
firms that had sprung into existence had 
since had cause to regret it. Within the 
last seven years they had two big wars which 
had resulted naturally in raising the price of 
money. Concluding, he thought that build- 
ing land should be placed upon the same 
basis as agricultural land. 

Mr. Greenwood, who, in the absence of 
Mr. H. H. Bartlett, proposed the toast, “The 
Houses of Parliament,” said he sincerely 
trusted that the toast would never require 
alteration. One of the houses, he would not 
say which, as politics were strictly barred, 
might with much accuracy, be likened to Mr. 
Carmichael’s horse. Each could interpret 
his words in his own way, and then no one 
would be disappointed. He thought that 
this toast was one which should never be 
omitted from the list. 

Mr. G. A. Hardy, M.P., responded to the 
toast, and observed that the English Parlia- 
ment was the envy and admiration of the 
world. It was remarkable for its wonderful 
purity, and he was assured that the charge 
of ‘“jobbery” could never be brought against 
at: 

Mr. F. G. Rice (president L.M.B.A.) rose 
to propose the toast, “Municipal Authori- 
ties,’ and said he regretted that politics en- 
tered too much into municipal life. Being 
themselves a benevolent body, he must try 
to say something in their favour. He shared 
with the average man the idea that Councils 
existed for the purpose of taxing him and his 
unfortunate fellow-men alone. He knew 
very little about municipal life, although he 
himself had at one time been a candidate 
for municipal honours, but had been de 
feated. He had, however, lived long enough 
to receive the congratulations of his friends. 
It was only 150 years ago that the ancient 
guilds, whose powers had devolved upon the 
corporations, could prevent at their own dis- 
cretion people carrying on a trade without 
their consent. All this was happily at an 
end. He hardly knew which was the more 
difficult—to make tradition or to sustain 
tradition. Sir Melvill Beachcroft had done 
both with commendable ability. He wished 
that Sir Melvill would render even more suc- 
cessful his term of office by scrapping all the 
little building Acts and making one big com- 
prehensive Act. 

Sir Melvill Beachcroft (chairman L.C.C.) 
responded to the toast, and observed that 
he was sure they would not desire him to 
reply for each individual municipal authority, 
of which there were 103. He confessed that 
he had heard a great deal to surprise him. 
The L.C.C., even in these hard times, were 
expending huge sums upon new buildings, 
etc. The schools involved annually about 
half-a-million of money, and asylums ac- 
counted for a like sum. Nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million of money was being ex- 
pended upon street improvements, in spite 
of the heavy slump. Unquestionably the 
trouble began in 1897, when such unusual 
activity took place in the building trade. 
They had never got over the reaction. He 
had taken note of several tit-bits, which he 
hoped to utilise during the few remaining 
months of his chairmanship at Spring Gar- 
dens. That humble and unfortunate body of 
men, lawyers, of which he was a member, 
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themselves had two benevolent institutions 
for aiding those who fell out of the running. 

At this juncture it was announced that 
the appeal for contributions in aid of the 
Institution had resulted in a total sum of 
£860 14s. 6d. Mr. Stephen Collins, M.P., 
then proposed the toast, “The Vice-Presi- 
dents, Committee and Stewards,”’ which was 
received with much heartiness. 

Mr. John T. Bolding replied in a few briet 
and appropriate remarks, and the company 
dispersed. During: the intervals between 
gome of the speeches, an excellent musical 
programme was given by Mr. Herbert 
Schartau, assisted by Miss Edith Serpell, 
Miss Carrie Herwin, Mr. Henry Turnpenny, 
and Mr. Harold Montague, the rendering of 
the unaccompanied quartettes being particu- 
larly fine. 


Societies’ Reports. 


Architectural Association Debating Society 

The fifth meeting of the session was held 
on Friday, November 26th, when a debate 
took place upon “Competitions Open v. 
Limited.” Mr. K. Gammell spoke in favour 
of open competitions, where it was a question 
of public buildings to be erected with public 
money. In such cases he contended it was 
morally wrong for a public body to select a 
limited number of architects to compete, and 
it was only fair to the young\and unknown 
architects to have an opportunity of sub- 
mitting a design. An open competition was 
the only way of obtaining the best design. 
Mr. W. G. Wilson, in opposing Mr. Gam- 
mell, and speaking in favour of “limited” 


competitions, said that public bodies had not 
only to see that they obtained the best de- 
sign, but that the architect was capable of 
carrying it out, and in this respect a competi- 
tion was useless. Further, that in the case 
of an open competition, where there were 
such large numbers of designs submitted, 
it was, humanly speaking, impossible to say 
which was really the best; the competition 
then becomes a gamble. He also said that 
to contend in open competitions was not the 
best way for a young architect to build up a 
practice. Messrs. Hamp, R. Smith, Forster, 
Jacob, Ross and Bullock took part in the de- 
bate. Mr. A. H. Belcher was in the chair, 
and on a show of hands, he declared the 
voting to be in favour of ‘Open’? competi- 
tions by a majority of one. The next meet- 
ing will be a joint meeting with the junior 
members of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
will be held at 18, Tufton Street, on Friday, 
December 17th, when Mr. Raymond Unwin 
will move, ‘That the planning of towns and 
estates should be designed by an architect 
assisted by a surveyor.” 


Edinburgh Association of Science and Arts, 


Mr. F. A. Macdonald, C.E., Glasgow, read 
a paper to the members of the Edinburgh 
Association of Science and Arts in the 
National Portrait Gallery on ‘‘Reinforced 
Concrete Construction.” Among the advan- 
tages of reinforced concrete construction were 
rigidity and absence of vibration, durability, 
no subsequent outlay for maintenance, and 
resistance to fire. A general definition of what 
was meant by reinforced concrete construction 
might be stated asa combination of concrete 
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December 8, 1909. 
and steel in a monolithic type of design, form- 
ing a homogeneous whole, in which the maxi- 
mum of the inherent qualities of each of the 
two component materials was combined and 
fully developed. From the economic stand- 
point the saving of cost was not inconsider- 
able, and there was also a saving in dead- 
weight, and consequent economy as regards 
pillars and foundations. The advantages of 
reinforced concrete construction had been 
recognised by the Government’s great spend- 
ing departments, and the lecturer stated that 
important works were shortly to be com- 
menced in Scotland, where reinforced con- 
crete would be largely used. Recognising 
the importance of some standardisation of 
formule both as a safeguard and as a guide, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects had 
issued a set of regulations, which were very 
valuable, and gave data which could be in- 
telligently worked on. Mr. Macdonald 
hoped that still further standardisation both 
of formule and notation for the calculation 
of reinforced concrete structures would be 
eventually drawn up and their observance 
recognised by all designers. The lecturer 
also gave a full description of a special type 
of reinforced toncrete beam as invented by 
himself in conjunction with Mr. Charles 


Baudart. 


Gloucestershire Architectural Association. 
An interesting lecture under the auspices 


of the Gloucestershire Architectural Associa- 
tion, was given at Northgate Mansions on 
Thursday evening by Mr. W. L. Bernard, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Bristol, upon “The Temples 
of Baalbec.”? Since visiting the ruins of 
Baalbec five years ago, Mr. Bernard delivered 
a paper before the Bristol Society of Archi- 
tects, and his fascinating and instructive ac- 
count of the former grandeur and present con- 
dition of these ancient tempies—among the 
most ancient in the world—illustrated as it 
was by a very fine series of photographs 
and drawings in the form of lantern slides, 
was followed with close attention and keen 
appreciation by a good audience, which 
comprised members and friends of the Asso- 
ciation. As Mr. Bernard pointed out, the 
history of Baalbec, which is situated in 
Syria, east of the Anti-Lebanons, is en- 
shrouded in legendary tradition, but the won- 
ders of the ruins speak for themselves, and 
have peculiar charm for the archeologist. 
Mr. H. W. Chatters, F.R.I.B.A., of Chelten- 
ham, the president of the Association, 
heartily welcomed the lecturer, and at the 
close a vote of thanks was unanimously ac- 
corded, on the proposition of Mr. T. S. Ellis, 
seconded by Mr. W. B. Wood. 


Leicestershire Architectural and Archzo- 
logical Society. 

At the bi-monthly meeting of the Leicester- 
shire Architectural and Archeological 
Society, Major Freer reported that the sub- 
committee appointed at the last meeting to 
consider the question of holding a conversa- 
zione in January next had met, and, after 
fully discussing the question, had come to 
the conclusion that it would be better to post 
pone the same for the present.—It was re- 
solved, however, on the proposition of Mr. 
Thos. Bailey, seconded by Major Freer, to 
refer the question to the hon. secretaries 
whether it would not be possible to hold the 
society’s annual meeting on the 31st of Janu- 
ary at the Grand Hotel, preceded by a lunch 
or tea, and Mr. S. Perkins Pick, F.R.I.B.A., 
was invited to give a lecture on “Roman 
Leicester’ on that date, which he kindly 
consented to do if the arrangements were 
carried out.—On the proposition of Major 
Freer, seconded by Mr. S. P. Pick, the Rev. 
S. T. Winckley, M.A., was elected as ex- 
cursion hon. secretary. 


Leeds School of Art. 

Mr. Butler Wilson delivered the second of 
a series of lectures on “The Arts in England 
at the Close of the Seventeenth Century,” 
his subject being “Sculpture and Decorative 
Painting.” Mr. Wilson pointed out the great 
dearth of sculpture pure and simple as com- 
pared with carving, which was prolific at this 
period. He called attention to the lead 


statue of James II., by Grinling Gibbons, 
which originally stood behind the Banquet- 
ing-house in Whitehall, but was now in front 
of the new Admiralty buildings in St. James’s 
Park, and also mentioned the equestrian 
statue of Charles I. by G. Le Sueur, which 
stands on the south side of Trafalgar Square, 
between the Strand and Whitehall. The 
carving of the school of Gibbons was dealt 
with in great detail by the lecturer, who 
showed, by means of lantern slides, examples 
of the work from St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Hampton Court Palace, and St. James's, 
Piccadilly. The second part of the lecture 
was devoted to a, consideration of the decora- 
tive paintings of the period. The in- 
fluence of P. P. Rubens on the British 
school of decorative painting was more 
particularly illustrated by the ceiling of 
the Banqueting-house in Whitehall, and of 
this views were shown for the first time, by 
permission of His Majesty’s Commissioner of 
Works (Sir Schomberg MacDonnell). — Mr. 
Wilson also gave a number of details of the 
recent restoration of the ceiling, and added 
that the nine pictures and frames from the 
ceiling weighed altogether nine tons. The 
ceilings in the buildings designed by Inigo 
Jones were, it was presumed, intended to be 
completed by the insertion of paintings. 
With the restoration of the Monarchy this 
form of art again flourished, and none of 
the numerous great mansions were con- 
sidered complete until they were so decorated. 
Unfortunately, no kind of painting in Eng- 
land had suffered so much from time, neg- 
lect, and demolition as had ceiling and 
wall paintings. The decoration of ceilings 
by paintings was more universal in Holland 
during the seventeenth century than in Eng- 
land, and consequently, with the accession 
of William III. the fashion still further in- 
creased in this country. A number of slides 
were shown depicting the portraits of the 
beauties of the Court of Charles II. now 
hanging in the bedroom of William III. in 
Hampton Court Palace, and Mr. Wilson 
added that by viewing these portraits one 
could imagine oneself transported into that 
mixed society of frail, beautiful, and inter- 
esting women, the professional beauties of 
the time. 


Bradford Arts Club. 

Mr. R. G. Kirby, the city architect of Brad- 
ford, delivered a lecture on November 30 to 
the Bradford Arts Club, on Garden Cities 
and Town Planning. He referred to the 
manner in which towns had been allowed to 
develop haphazard, traced the garden city 
movement, and gave an account of what had 
been done in England and on the Continent. 
He said that in most English towns oppor- 
tunities seldom occurred for the creation of 
large civic centres; but in Bradford there 
was likely to be such an opportunity in the 
near future when the much-discussed and 
long-anticipated improved railway facilities 
were provided. It was to be hoped that such 
an opportunity would not to be allowed to 
pass without some open place being planned 
on broad lines, effectively to receive and dis- 
tribute the ever-growing streams of traffic, to 
provide for parades, and also to show to the 
best advantage such public buildings as 
might already abut upon or be erected around 
it. Such a place should be monumental in 
character, turfed and planted with trees, in 
addition to proyiding suitable roads and 
ways for vehicles and pedestrians. 

In connection with such a scheme it might 
be found possible to provide facilities for 
the linking up of the various tramway routes 
in some central exchange, so as to avoid the 
great inconvenience now experienced, par- 
ticularly on wet or stormy nights, in pas 
sengers having to change from one car to 
another in crossing the city. Every citizen 
of Bradford should hope for a greater com- 
mercial expansion, and should have faith in 
a “Greater Bradford” yet to be; but unless 
facilities were provided for such an expansion 
it would be futile to expect such hopes to 
be realised. If a suitable area of land were 
acquired on the outskirts of the city—and 
this, he thought, would be quite feasible—it 


would be possible to provide sites for new 
factories, with adequate railway facilities. 
New industries might be induced to come to 
the city, and thus to contribute to that ex- 
pausion and enhanced prosperity which was 
so earnestly desired by all. 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

At the meeting of the Council of the In- 
stitution, held at 39, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W., on Saturday, November 27th, 16 appli: 
cations for admission to membership and 3 
for admission to studentship were considered. 
Eleven applicants were elected to member- 
ship and 3 to studentship. The roll of the 
Institution now stands at 641 members and 
g2 students, making a total of 733. The 
President and the two Vice-presidents of the 
Institution were elected as delegates of the 
Council of the National Association of Local 
Government Officers. The letter from the 
honorary secretary of the Municipal Engi- 
neers Imperial Defence Committee was con- 
sidered, and it was decided to refer the 
whole matter back for further consideration. 
A number of letters, expressing approval 
of the proposed formation of an associate 
member class, were presented by the secre- 
tary, and further consideration of the matter 
was deferred. It was decided also to defer 
consideration of the secretary's report. 
Messrs. C. Owen Baines (S.W. district), T. 
Francis Hewitt (N.E. district), Bernard Par- 
tridge (S.E. district), and Ernest W. Veale 
(S. district) attended the joint meeting of 
Council and Honorary Secretaries of the Dis- 
trict Committees, and, after considerable dis- 
cussion, it was resolved that the secretary 
send to the respective hon. secretaries copy 
of the notes taken at the meeting, and report 
further at the next meeting of the Council. 


Law Case. 


London District Surveyor’s Fees. 

At Lambeth Police Court on November 30, 
Mr. Hopkins gave judgment in the test case 
of Dicksee versus Galbraith Bros., which was 
reported in our issue for November 24th. 
The point raised was whether builders erect- 
ing schools for the London County Council 
were liable for the district surveyor’s fees. 
Mr. Hopkins, after reviewing the case, held 
that they were, and made an order for the 
payment of the amount claimed, £16 7s. 6d., 
allowing complainant 20 guineas costs. 


Our Plate. 


House 2t Harrow {for John Harvey, Esq. 

This house is to be treated externally in 
white rough-cast and red brick, with red 
sand-faced tiles on roof. The external wood- 
work is painted white. In plan, the house 
is simple. It has a square hall with a fire- 
place. The dining-room is treated with oak 
beams in the ceiling. There is convenient 
access from the dining-room to the kitchen. 
The drawing-room, with French window lead- 
ing to the garden, has a modelled plaster 
ceiling. On the first floor there are three 
bedrooms, servant’s bedroom, box-room, 
linen cupboard, and bathroom, lavatory, etc. 
The architect is Mr. R. F. Johnston, of Chis- 
wick. 


With reference to the construction of the 
proposed new road to Dartford, the clerk to 
the Erith Urban Council reported to that 
body at a recent meeting that the Local Gov- 
ernment Board had declined to sanction the 
proposal of the Dartford Board of Guardians, 
that the work be carried out by the unem- 
ployed of the district. Mr. A. Button 
thought that the Council should protest 
against the action of the Local Government 
Board. Mr. Kibblewhite (vice-chairman) ex- 
pressed himself in agreement with Mr. But- 
ton. A resolution was passed that the 
Council receive with regret the intimation 
that the Local Government Board had not 
seen its way to grant the request of the 
Dartford Board of Guardians, 
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Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Deposit jor conditions given where known. 


DATE OP 
DELIVERY. 


Dec. 11s 


COMPETITION. 


MINEHEAD. SHELTER, with cloak- 
room and lavatories, on the Beach, 
the whole expense of which is not to 
exceed £3,000. Premium of £20. 
Plan of site and conditions from L. 
C. Webber-Incledon, Clerk to U.D. 
Council, 16, Park Street, Minehead, 
Somerset. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly, Leeds. Architects prac- 
tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F.R.I.B.A., has been ap- 
pointed Assessor. Copies of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
tions, a plan of each floor of the 
educational blocks and of the hostel 
blocks, also an estate plan, showing 
a suggestion for grouping the 
various buildings, may be obtained 
from James Graham, Secretary for 
Education, Education Department, 
Leeds. Designs to be delivered not 
pee than 12 o'clock noon. Deposit: 
4 L2Se 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. NEW COUN- 
CIL SCHOOL. Limited to Architects 
Practising in the Borough. Con- 
ditions of competition and plan of 
site on application to J. W. Barrow, 

lerk to the Education Committee, 
Education Offices, Municipal Build- 
ings, Southend-on-Sea. 

LARNE. TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN 
VICTORIA STREET. Forthe Larne 
Technical Instruction Committee. 
Total cost, including fixtures and 
enclosing of ground, not to exceed 
£3,600, Premium, £21, merged. 
Successful competitor will receive 
commission of 5 per cent. for 
supervision, including plans, speci- 
fications, estimates, and Bills of 
Quantities. Particulars of Thomas 
Clearkkin, Secretary, Technical In- 
Instruction Committee, Larne. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A,, Mr. John J. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., returnable if all papers are 
returned within 14days. Inquiries to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle, Director of the Museums. 
City Hall, Cardiff. 

OLDHAM, EXTENSION OF THE 
TOWN HALL. Restricted to Archi- 
tects practising or residing in the 
Borough. Premiums of £50, £30 and 
£20, for the three designs placed Ist, 
2nd and 3rd, and a sum of £5 will be 
paid to all unsuccessful competitors 
who send in a complete set of plans 
in accordance with the instructions. 
Plan of site, with instructions and 
suggestions for architects obtainable 
from E. C. Foote, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Oldham. Deposit: 21s. 

GLAZED BRICKWORK DESIGNS 
AND ESSAYS. A committee of 
glazed brick manufacturers invite 
designs for works to be executed in 
glazed brickwork, also essays as to 
the advantages to be derived from 
the use of this material in accord- 
ance with conditions to be obtained 
from J. Johnston Green, 142, Liver- 
pool Road South, Southport.  Pre- 
miums of 100 guineas, 50 guineas and 
25 guineas awarded to designs and 
essays jointly. Assessor Mr. Max 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., appointed by the 
President, R.I.B.A. 

CRADLEY HEATH. The trustees of 
the United Methodist Church invite 
Architects to submit designs on 
approval for Sunday School with 
seating accommodation for about 
1,000. For particulars, Mr. C. Clee, 
Cradley Heath, Staffs. 


Dec. 18. 


Dec. 31. 


1910. 
Jan. 1, 


1910. 
Jan, 31. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


No Date. 


Barnsley secondary school, which has just 
been opened, and is believed to have cost. 
in all, £25,200, accommodates about 400 
girls, and about 60 younger children in the 
kindergarten department. Messrs. Buck- 
land and Farmer, of Birmingham, are the 
architects. 


| 
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Coming Events. 


Wednesday, December 8. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Visit of 
Students to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins and 
Co.’s Brewery, Park Street, Southwark. 
Thursday, December 9. 

THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin on ‘‘Town Planning,” at 8 p.m. 
Friday, December 10. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. F. C. 
Eden, on “‘Varallo, Orta, and Varese,” 7.30 
p.m. 

Saturday, December 11. 

NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING 
AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—General meet- 
ing in the Wood Memorial Hall, Newcastle, 
23) Ge puede 

INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS.— 
General meeting at Caxton Hall, Westmin- 
ster, 11 a.m. Dinner, Gaiety Restaurant, 
Strand 7 p.m. 


Monday, December 13. 
R.1.B.A.—Professor A. Di k...Hamilin. on 


“Architectural Education in America,” 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 14. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 


TRADE EMPLOYERS.—Meeting of Administra- 
tive and Journal Committees. 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
British MusruM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 
11th paper, “Origin and Evolution of the 
Corinthian Order,” 4.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Students’ Meeting. Mr. Geo. W. Chilvers, 
M.R.San.I., on “Practical Heating and Hot 
Water Supply to Buildings,” 7 p.m. 


THE PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN. 


- Tuesday, December 14. 

THE TRADES TRAINING SCHOOL, of T5935 
Great Titchfield Street, W. Presentation of 
prizes at the Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall: 
by the Duke of Argyll, K.T., etc. 8 p-m- 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN LEEDS. 


Although very few people require the erec- 
tion of shops or houses in Leeds at the 
present time, the local building trade has not 
come entirely to a standstill, and some not- 
able improvements in the streets devoted to 
commercial, insurance, and banking concerns 
are in progress, while others are in contem- 
plation. For several weeks ‘breakers’? have 
been at work on the Old Cloth Hall Hotel 
and the adjoining aged buildings in Infirmary 
Street, opposite the northern side of the 
General Post Office. The erection of a modern 
building on this site will complete the trans- 
formation of the street, which began with the 
demolition of the big Cloth Hall and the 
subsequent erection of the Post Office. One 
or two fine blocks, a writer in the ‘‘York- 
shire Daily Observer” remarks, have been 
put up during the last decade, and when 
completed the street will be worthy of its 
near neighbour, Park Row. The latter 
thoroughfare will be much improved when 
the new buildings of the Union of London 
and Smiths Bank, Limited, are completed. 
These adjoin the recently finished Scottish 
Union buildings and the two firms very wisely 
agreed to adopt the same designs and 
material, so as to avoid the incongruity which 
spoils the effect of so many contiguous build- 
ings in Leeds. In East Parade, the shops 
and offices which have been acquired by the 
Pearl Insurance Company are gradually being 
emptied, and the work of demolition to make 
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room for the fine new offices that are pro- 
jected is expected to begin shortly. The 
vacant site in City Square is once more to be 
adorned or disfigured—according to one’s 
artistic temperament—by a hoarding, but 
when the proposed powers have been ob- 
tained by the Corporation to acquire the ad- 
joining Northern Hotel, and thus double the 
site, it is to be hoped that the ground will be 
put to a worthier use. With this site con- 
taining a beautiful building, and a new Mid- 
land station in harmony, City Square would 
indeed be a source of justifiable pride to 
Leeds people. 


CEMENT BRICK, 


—_—_ 


Although cement brick (or concrete brick) 
construction is still in its experimental stage, 
enough is known to demonstrate that under 
favourable conditions it may be a strong 
competitor of clay brick in both price and 
appearance. 

The extensive use of cement brick by the 
Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass., 
has demonstrated several valuable facts. 
For the construction of their new mill having 
an aggregate wall length of nearly one-fifth 
of a mile, almost two and one-half million 
cement bricks were made upon the ground. 

The mixture used in major part of the 
work was 3 parts sand to 1 part cement. A 
few bricks were made of 4 parts sand to 1 
cement, for lightly loaded walls. The brick 
used on the outside of the building had a 
facing (Min. thick after compression) of 2 
parts fine sand and 1 part cement, with the 
addition of 2 per cent. waterproofing (by 
weight) to the cement. Enough water was 
used to make a mortar of such consistency 
that it would hold its shape under compres- 
sion, without flushing water to the surface 
so as to cause the mortar to stick to the 
plates. No definite percentage can be given 
as to the amount of water, as that is 
governed largely by temperature and atmos- 
_ pheric conditions, but the average amount 
’ was 8 per cent. 

Care in curing the brick (that is, constant 
wetting), will overcome to a large degree any 
minor weakness which is theoretically de 
veloped by a “dry mix.” 

To the uninitiated, the small quantity ot 
water used would seem likely to produce a 
porous brick having a strong attraction for 
water, with damp buildings as the result of 
their use. As a matter of fact, these bricks 
do not absorb water to any great extent. 
Bricks 30 days old, carefully dried and then 
submerged in water for 16 hours, showed the 
results given in Table No. 1. 


Table I.—Absorption of Cement Bricks. 


Weight. 
Dry Saturated ‘Absorption 
Brick Ibs. oz Ibs, oz. OZ. 
Face. pacers ee 5 8} ‘5 10 it 
Common inside ...... 5 8 5. 418 3 
Facing material*...... 4 of 5 10 


Hard burned body clay brick 4 11 5 ree ee 

*Brick made entirely of the material used for facing the 
outside brick. 

Table No. II. shows the results of tests 
made under the direction of the Ordnance 
Department of the U.S. Army at the Govern- 
ment Arsenal in Watertown, Mass. The 
figures are averages unless otherwise noted. 


Table II.—Tests of Cement Bricks. 
Test “A.” Face brick; body, 3 parts sand 
to 1 part cement ; facing, 2 parts fine sand to 
I part cement; 2 per cent. waterproofing 
compound added to cement by weight. Fac- 
ing “in. thick after compression. 


Ultimate 
Age, "t crack, strength, Per sq. in. 
days. Ibs. Ibs. lbs, 
56 87,100 87,100 2,730 
120 100,900 108,650 3,400 
239 128,500 132,050 45145 


Test “B.’? Common brick ; 3 parts sand to 
1 part cement. 


Ultimate 
Age, 1st crack, strength. Per sq. in, 
days. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 
56 69,750 71,200 2,245 
g2 95,000 99,100 3,080 
120 119,700 119,700 B0734 
239 129,000 134,100 4,095 
275 162,100 164,600 5,160 


Test “C.” Common brick ; 4 parts sand to 
I part cement. 


Ultimate 

Age, 1st crack, strength, Per sq. in. 
days. Ibs. : Ibs. Ibs. 

56 74,150 76,500 25390 
120 89,050 91,450 2,810 
239 119,500 126,400 3,905 

Test ““D.” Common brick ; 5 parts sand to 
I part cement. 
Ultimate 

Age, ist crack, strength, Per sq. in. 
days. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

56 72,150 72,150 2,240 
120 80,700 86,650 2,675 
239 110,000 119,950 3,710 

Test “E.” Two hard-burned “body” clay 
bricks. 
Ultimate 

Age, 1st crack, strength, Per sq. in. 

days. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 
101,000 150,000 4,770 
94,000 162,000 53470 


In the tests, some peculiar phenomena 
were noticed. The best test on a 3 to I 
brick shows 5,40olbs. per square inch. The 
best on a hard burned “body” clay brick 
showed 5,470 lbs. per square inch. The 
average on the clay brick was 5,12o0lbs., or 
slightly less than that for the average cement 
brick at nine months. 

Two bricks made at the same time, from 
the same stock, show varying results; for 
instance, two bricks (3 to 1) 275 days old; first 
crack at 155,200lbs. and ultimate strength 
155,200lbs.; first crack at 169,ooolbs. and 
ultimate strength 174,ooolbs. Compare that 
with the clay bricks; first crack at 94,ooolbs., 
and ultimate strength 162,ooolbs. ; first crack 
at 1o1,ooolbs., and ultimate strength 
150,o00olbs. Average results show the first 
crack to be at 97.4 per cent. of the ultimate 
strength for 3 to 1 cement brick, 96 per cent. 
for 4 to 1 brick, and 94.3 percent. fors5 to 1 
cement brick; and 62.5 per cent. for clay 
brick. The lowest percentage shown in any 
cement brick was 87.5 per cent. 

Six kinds of cement brick were made and 
used: (1) common brick, output 13,500 to 
14,000 per day; (2) face brick, 9,400 to 
9.800 per day; (3) 2in. radius brick for inside 
jambs, 8,400 to 8,800 per day; (4) outside 
corner brick (face and one end waterproofed), 
8,000 to 8,400 per day; (5) headers, with one 
end faced, for arches and header courses, 
g,000 to 9.400 per day ; (6) white brick (faced 
with white cement for interior of the engine 
room), output the same as for the face brick. 


Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
stble, The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 4 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of @ friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel. 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts im the matters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express ‘understanding that he is not to be held responsible 
jor any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enguirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post will be sent ij the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for ts. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “* Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, ‘but merely 
as a@ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or un- 
suitable: and it must be understood that both question 
aid reply will, as arule, be published in these columns 


Fixing Casement Stay. 

SHREWSBURY.—“SHREWSBURY” writes : “On 
the weathered exterior of a stone sill, the 
casement stay is secured with an eye screwed 
into a composition, filling a slot in the stone- 
work. The composition, which is of a red- 
dish-brown colour, requires renewing. Where 
is it obtainable, and how is it applied?” 

The composition may have been red lead, 
at any rate that is the only substance that 


occurs to the writer as answering the descrip- 
tion. The best way to renew the fastening 
would probably be to pick out the composi- 
tion and run the screw in with molten lead. 
Henry ADAMS. 


Domestic Hot Water Arrangements. 

AsHTON-ON-MERSEY.—F. A. writes: “I 
have recently been troubled with the hot- 
water circulation at my house. Every time 
hot water was drawn in bathroom, when it 
was turned off at all quickly, the exhaust 
pipe over the cistern started running, causing 
the cistern to overflow at the tell-tale. Please 
advise as to remedy. A diagram is enclosed 
[not reproduced].” 

The cause of the overflow is the lack of 
space or length of pipe in which the momen- 
tum of the flowing water can spend itself 
when the tap is quickly closed. Closing the 
tap slowly will slightly improve matters ; but 
the best way is to fix a coil of pipe, say, 8ft. 
long, to the expansion pipe at a level above 
that of the water in the cistern when full, 
and attach the n bend to this in the usual 
way. The coil may be helix, volute, or 
spiral, but should not be less than 6ft. long. 
When you disconnect the pipes, you will see 
that the water in the expansion pipe keeps to 
the same level as that in the cistern. Ano- 
ther way is to put a large bulb, big enough 
to get your fist inside, and a foot long, on 
the expansion pipe above the level of the 
water in the cistern, and make the n bend 
of 1%in. bore; make the nm as high as 
possible. It is the momentum of the flow- 
ing water that is the cause of your trouble. 
The static pressure at the bath tap is due to the 
difference between the level of the water in 
the cistern and the level of that in the tap; 
in your case say sft.; and the free flow due 
to this height should be 18ft. a second, but 
friction and bends will reduce it to perhaps 
sft. The momentum is the product of mass 
and velocity, or in homely though not quite 
so correct words, weight and speed, pounds 
x feet per second. There is soft. of 34-in. 
pipe each between cistern and cylinder and 
cylinder and bath, and all the water in this 
is moving 1glbs., a considerable weight. If 
the speed be only 4ft. a second (which will 
surprise you when you see it run out of a 
plumb glass tube), the distance between the 
top of the water in the cistern (which is that 
in the expansion pipe) and the top of the 
n, perhaps 1oin., is too little for the momen- 
tum of water in rooft. of pipe. Your sug- 
gestion for a complete circulation is good, 
but you must remember that when a tap is 
opened, water flows to it from all directions, 
asa rule. Momentum has to do with it, and 
friction and bends also. If the area of the 
pipe from the junction of cold water and 
return hot-water be greater than that of the 
two pipes, you should have success. In any 
case, the two pipes should meet like a V 
towards the one pipe. The job requires a 
brass casting like an injector, though lead 
pipe can be worked to the shape. If the hot 
reservoir be higher than the tap, there is 
always a static pressure to force out the 
hot water, and if the tap be above the junc- 
tion of cold with the returning hot, there is 
static pressure of hot against cold also at the 
junction; but I do not think you will get 
satisfaction unless the single pipe be equal in 
area to the two combined. Your best plan 
is to remove the 20-gallon cylinder to the 
bath-room, disconnect kitchen sink from 
present hot flow, and get a new 5 or Io 
gallon cylinder for the kitchen. The present 
hot pipe from bath to cylinder can be used 
to connect to new kitchen cylinder, whose 
bottom should be on a line with the boiler 
top. This new cylinder needs 3 branches at 
the bottom, one for cold supply, two for 
boiler flow and return, and one half-way 
up the side for hot return from scullery. Fix 
the old cylinder either plumb or level as 
space allows in the bath-room, and connect 
it to the bath and bowl taps. Let these be 
as direct on to the main pipe as can be, so 
that hot water can be drawn at once. Fit 
the expansion coil, 2ft. long, at a higher level 
than cold cistern. Connect cylinder by new 
pipe to kitchen sink and to scullery sink, 
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and then to the new kitchen cylinder. <A 


complete hot-water circuit 1s thus made, hot 


water can be drawn more quickly, two taps 
opened at once will both flow full bore, and 
the momentum caused by opening a tap is 
spent in quickening the circulation. Not 
less than 30 gallons is a proper hot-water 
reservoir for a £30 house in either Palatinate. 
The ratio of cold reservoir to hot reservoir 
does not affect the working of the hot-water 
supply.. The cold one should hold as much 
water as the household needs during the 
periods when the main is shut off. The ratio 
of hot reservoir to boiler may be 12 to 1. 
The ratios of cubic content of fire to those of 
boiler and of cylinder, make the complete 
set to ascertain. INGENIOR. 


Sewage Works for Small Town. 

CREDITON.—‘‘URBAN COUNCILLOR” writes: 
“Kindly express an opinion as to the pos- 
sibility of successfully employing a_ triple 
settling tank for the partial treatment of the 
sewage of a not very opulent Devonshire 
town. The amount of sewage is estimated at 
40,000 gals. per diem. For many years the 
sewage has flowed in an open brook for 
about a mile direct to a river, and during six 
months of the year the adjacent landowners 
are utilising the sewage for irrigating the 
meadows, and for the remainder of the year 
the course of the sewage is confined to the 
aforesaid brook, and in a certain low place 
where the flow is sluggish, the smell has 
given annoyance to the owner of an impor- 
tant country house adjacent. It is not pos- 
sible to increase the fall at this point, and 
the urban council are desirous of doing what 
they can to minimise the nuisance. Of 
course they wish to. overcome the difficulty 
as economically as possible, and it has been 
suggested that a settling tank of the char- 
acter described would effectually break up 
most of the solid matter, and the effluent 
would be fairly inoffensive. It is ‘further 
suggested that, as all storm water finds ‘its 
way into the town sewers, a by-pass with 
weir and screen should be constructed, so 
that in times of flood only the usual quan- 
tity of sewage should enter the tanks, and 
the flood tide should join the effluent at the 
present course in the brook. It is considered 
that the rush of storm water through the 
brook would scour it sufficiently to prevent 
any nuisance. If you will kindly criticise these 
remarks and help with any suggestions, I 
shall be grateful.” 


—The triple settling tank. shown in the 
sketch [not reproduced] is apparently in- 
tended to act as a septic tank, but consider- 
able alteration is necessary in the design. 
The partition walls should be built to water 
level only, where they would act as weirs, 
and scumboards should be placed on each 
side of them about 2ins. away, so as to 
cause the sewage to enter and leave each 
division of the tank at a depth of about 
18ins. Scumboards should also be similarly 
placed about 12ins. in front of the main inlet 
wall and 2ins. from the main outlet wall. The 
water level should be at least 12ins. below 
the incoming sewer. A tank constructed in 
this way would break up most of the solid 
matter, of which 25 per cent. would remain 
in the tank, and the remaining 75.per cent. 
be carried away in a finely divided state 
suspended in the effluent, which will be a 
dark coloured, evil-smelling — liquid. The 
only advantage to be. derived from the em- 
ployment of such a tank by itself would be 
that it would prevent unbroken excreta being 
discharged. into the stream, although it is 
only half the size, it should be if forming part 
of a complete purification scheme. Perhaps 
the nuisance could be. minimised by convey- 
ing the sewage past the important country 
house in pipes laid along the bed of the 
brook. The rush of storm water along the 
brook: would not be materially affected 
whether it first went through the tanks or 
through a bypass adjoining them. Storm 
water scours out the sewers, and washes off 
foul matter from the surface of the roads, 
and is practically as objectionable in char- 
acter ‘as the sewage itself. The Local 
Government Board would not sanction the 
raising of a loan to pay for the proposed 
work, owing to its incompleteness, so that 
the whole cost would have to be borne by 
the rates in one year. If the whole of the 
population of 4,000 drains through this 
sewer, the daily flow is probably under- 
estimated at 40,000 gals. per day. It would 
be far more satisfactory, and cheaper in the 
end, to construct a complete and properly 
designed scheme. It is impracticable to give 


_ details here of a complete scheme, which 


could be guaranteed to prove satisfactory, 
as so much depends upon a full and proper 
appreciation ofthe - particular local condi- 
tions, and the skill displayed in the methods 
adopted to meet them, it being found that a 
system may give good results in one place 
and be a comparative failure in another. 


Generally speaking, it should consist of a 
screen, detritus tank, storm-water-diverting 
chamber, sewage tank, stand-by tank for 
storm water, and aerating beds. Certain 
broad recommendations are laid down in the 
fifth report of the Royal Commission on 


sewage Disposal. 
Henry ADAMS. 


Building Infested with Earwigs. 

BERWICK.—J. S. C. writes: “I should be 
much obliged if you could give me informa- 
tion as to how to destroy or prevent the ac- 
cumulation of earwigs in a building. The 
building which they infest is a small hotel, 
built on a stiff glacial clay, which I don’t 
think had been turned over for some time 
before the building was erected, and it stands 
quite free from trees or shrubs of any kind. 
All the usual means of killing the insects have 
been tried, but still they are there in thou- 
sands.” 

‘—The most successful method that I have 
ever known tc be employed for mitigating 
this pest is to hang up pieces of hollow bam- 
boo, or something’ of that character, in order 
that the insects may crawl into them—as is 
their natural habit—then every morning the 
canes are shaken into buckets of boiling 
water, and many thousands are thus very 
quickly destroyed. Dry artichoke canes were 
used in a case of which I have knowledge, 


and the result was excellent. PSE 
Question of Dilapidations. 
WALES.—ARCHITECT writes:  ‘“‘Window 


frames, sashes, and door frames are de- 
cayed. Who is liable for their repair or re- 
placement under the usual terms of a repair- 
ing lease?” 

—Window frames, sashes, and door frames 
form a necessary portion of the external 
fabric of the building, and under the terms 
of your lease their repair will fall upon the 
lessor. I much doubt, however, whether he is 
in any degree liable for any replacement, 
even if they are thoroughly worn out, be- 
cause, in the absence of a special covenant 
to the contrary, a landlord may allow his 
property to fall down and still be legally 
justified in demanding his rent. There is no 
law to compel any owner to repair his 
premises (except in the case of working-class 
houses). The internal painting and repair 
of the windows, etc., etc., of course fall upon 
the lessee. ; F.S.I. 
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The number of books on the 
“ Applied subject of applied mechanics 
Mechanics.” 1S very considerable, and 
therefore we think it incum- 
bent upon any author who issues a new book 
on this subject to see that it contains a good 
deal more than earlier works, and treats the 
subject much more clearly and thoroughly. 
There is much that is useful and commend- 
able in Professor Hancock’s book, but it 
does not completely capture us. The book 
will be found useful by junior engineering 
students. No doubt it provides a good 
course of training, but it does not say much 
that is new, and, in our opinion, it is not 
framed upon such good lines as some other 
books which have been written more for the 
practical engineer. It is desirable for books 
on engineering subjects to be so_ arranged 
and written as to be easy of consultation by 
the engineer in practice. Such books are 
quite suitable for the student, and, indeed, 
better, because, if the student becomes well 
acquainted with a book, he will use it after- 
wards in practice. To consult this work for 
guidance on any point that may arise is not 
very easy nor speedy, and the work inclines 
rather too much to the theoretical aspect. It 
is very important that books for engineering 
students should be written with an eye to 
practice. Theoretical training is all very 
well, but it often obscures the straight issue. 
The writers of textbooks should have had 
considerable practice, and their books should 
be so compiled as to serve as constant aid- 
books in practical work afterwards, as well 
as sure guides to practical as well as 
theoretical training in the student. Perhaps, 
however, the chief value of this work will 
be in the suggestions that it offers to others 
who may follow, for no doubt much of the 
matter in it would be commendable if it 
could be embodied in a form more ready of 
assimilation by the engineer in practice. 


“Applied Mechanics for Engineers.” By E. L. 
Hancock, Assistant Professor of Applied Mechanics, 
Purdue University. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
This book, by C. E. Hough- 
Mechanics ton, is obviously a work for 


of Materials. elementary students, and we 
do not quite see its particu- 
lar advantage over other works on the sub- 
ject. It provides very little that is new. It 
might be useful as a class-book, but it is 
only an introduction to the subject, and that 
can be obtained from many other books 
which, at the same time, deal with more ad- 
vanced problems. We are not much in 
favour of separate textbooks on the ele- 
mentary aspects of engineering subjects. We 
are inclined to the opinion that it is better 
for a student to have a large and thoroughly 
serviceable book which will stand him in 
good stead, not only throughout his college 
course, but afterwards in _ practice. Mr. 
Houghton’s book might very well be used, 
however, in conjunction with other pub- 
lished books, that are somewhat deficient in 
respect to elementary information. It is 
very clearly written, and is very commend- 
able so far as it goes. 


“The Elements of Mechanics of Materials.” 
C. E. Houghton, A.B., M-M.E. London: 
Constable and Co. Price7s. 6d. net. 


By 
Archibald 


The theory of the design of 
arches has made consider- 
able progress in recent years, 
and this is due to the better 
understanding of the elastic theory, and may 
be attributed in great part to the publication 
of excellent and simple treatises by Prof. 
Howe and other American authors. The 
determination of stresses in arches is not 
easy, and in arched bridges of stone or brick 


The Design 
of Arches. 


|the stresses are almost indeterminate. 


The 

modern elastic theory is no doubt correct 
when applied to solid steel ribs having a 
depth which is comparatively small when 
compared with the radius of curvature, and 
when the loading is applied at isolated points 
through vertical posts which are unbraced 
in the plane of the rib; in fact, the modulus 
of elasticity of steel is fairly constant, and 
the material is capable of resisting pretty 
equally both tension and compression, which 
facts render the determination of the stresses 
easier and more correct. For steel arched 
ribs, therefore, this theory is about as cor- 
rect as the ordinary theory for steel beams. 


When, however, we begin to 
apply the theory to natural 
stone we find some difficul- 
ties. The material is not re- 
liable in tension. This is particularly true 
of the joints between voussoirs. Further- 
more, the modulus of elasticity in direct 
compression is variable, and not definitely 
variable, though within certain limits it may 
be considered without serious error as being 
constant. It seems to be accepted, there- 
fore, that the elastic theory may be applied 
so long as the equilibrium polygon lies within 
the middle third of the arch ring, that is to 
say, so long as every section or joint is 
subjected to compressive _ stresses. The 
theory is also applicable when the equili- 
brium polygon lies within the arch ring, pro- 
vided the compression is not sufficient to 
crush the material. Though we should sup- 
pose a masonry arch would fail when the 
equilibrium polygon passed without the ring 
at any joint, yet in practice we find that this 
does not always happen, the reasons being 
found in various causes, the chief of which 
is that the spandrels of masonry arches are 
usually filled in so that the arch ring is not 
allowed to open because of the clamping of 
the ring between the solid spandrel walls and 
a mass of backing of varying thickness. The 
spandrel filling, indeed, prevents a change in 
the shape of the rib to any great extent. 
Another reason is that in bridges having a 
considerable depth of side wall above the 
crown, a large portion, if not all, of the ring 
under these walls might be removed in many 
cases without complete failure, the wall 
forming an arch in itself. For such a 
variable material as masonry, however, we 
ought to employ a larger factor of safety, 
and it is customary with stone bridges to 
adopt a factor of ten. 


Stresses in 
Natural Stone. 


In plain concrete arched 
ribs the material is as vari- 
able in its modulus of elas- 
ticity as stone; in concrete 
arches, however, we have no joints to con- 
sider, nor do we have masonry spandrel 
backing, though we generally have present 
monolithic spandrel side-walls, and often 
spandrel tables which clamp the rib. Con- 
crete cannot be depended upon to resist 
tensile stresses, and it is usual with plain 
concrete to provide for a factor of safety of 
ten upon the compressive strength. Numer- 
Ous concrete arch bridges have been built 
with three hinges, and this arrangement has 
proved to be thoroughly satisfactory in prac- 
tice, and in some cases the pressure curve 
has passed outside the arch without failure 
resulting, the spandrel walls acting as before 
mentioned in the case of stone arches, 
namely, preventing the arch ring being dis- 
torted sufficiently to cause failure. 


Concrete 
Arched Ribs. 


Reinforced concrete is, how- 
Reinforced ever, a very much superior 
Concrete Arches material to plain concrete ; 
it is much more reliable. 

Instead, therefore, of there being the de- 


sirability of employing a large factor of 
safety, we can reduce this to about four or 
five. The modulus of elasticity of reinforced 
concrete is pretty uniform, the only difficulty 
we have in reinforced concrete arch design. 
is the determination of the position of the: 
neutral axis. In reinforced concrete arches; 
the design is often complicated by the vary-- 
ing moment of inertia. The manner in: 
which this is dealt with is now fairly welll 
known, and can be studied from several text! 
books, 


The location of the neutral 


The Neutral axis of a reinforced concrete 


Axis. section no doubt  shifis 
under the action of different 
loads. In the elastic theory it is assumed 


that the arch axis passes through the neutral 
axis of each section of the rib, so that we 
assume the axis to lie at the centre of curva- 
ture of the section, and we treat the material 
by the common theory of flexure. In a rein- 
forced concrete rib there is no absolute rea- 
son why we should never subject the arch 
ring to tension, but it seems to be the usual 
practice with designers to avoid this, and 
keep the pressure curve within the arch, 


The pressure curve, or, as 
it is often called, the linear 
arch, is comparatively easy 
of determination with a 
plain concrete or masonry arch. The equili- 
brium polygon, which constitutes the pres- 
sure curve, is easily drawn. It is obtained 
by plotting a load line and choosing a pole 
and drawing vectors thereto, then on an 
elevational diagram drawing lines parallel 
with the vector lines from  and_., to. 
their points of junction with the load 
lines extended. A trial equilibrium polygon: 
will perhaps not have the correct base line. 
We then require to chose a new pole, so that 
we can make the polygon pass through given 
points. If we make ‘it pass through two: 
given points, we fix the base line, but we do 
not determine the vertical height of the 
equilibrium polygon above the base line or 
springing line. When we fix three points, 
however (namely, the two springings and the 
centre), we can exactly determine the curve 


The Pressure 
Curve. 


of the equilibrium polygon; and in plain 
concrete arches, and in some stone arches, 
the customary practice is to adopt three 
pivots or hinges so as thus to fix definitely 
the position of the equilibrium polygon or 
pressure curve within the arch. Jn steel 
work and reinforced concrete, and in some 
cases of plain concrete arches, we, however, 
often meet with a different condition: the 
arch may not have hinges, while at ‘the same: 
time it may, perhaps, be fixed at the spring- 
ings. In that case we meet with some slight 
difficulty, for in order to obtain a starting 
point for the construction of our linear arch. 
it is necessary to know the amount, direction.. 
and point of application of one joint pres- 
sure, and we may not know completely the- 


one joint pressure—indeed, there may be no: 
joint, 


The linear arch, as a term, 
may be defined as that par- 
ticular equilibrium polygon 
which coincides to the pres- 
sure line, and the problem is to determine 
the equilibrium polygon, so that it. shall 
coincide with the pressure line. Considering 
that in order to determine exactly the equili- 
brium polygon we must have three conditions 
specified, such as, for instance, three points: 
through which the polygon must pass, the: 
theory of arches has been a subject of con-- 
troversy. The theory, however, which has: 
received general acceptance is that of the 
principle of least resistance, introduced in 
1837, by Moseley, an English engineer, whose 
work was translated into German by Schef- 


The Equilib- 
rium Polygon. 
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fler, through whom the theory was chiefly 
promulgated. We may explain this theory 
by a simple example. Supposing we build 
an arch, as we generally do, upon a wooden 
centre, we will assume that when this latter 
is removed it is not removed suddenly, but 
is gradually lowered so that the arch be- 
comes self-supporting by degrees. In this 
event the horizontal pressure or thrust at the 
crown gradually increases until the centre 
has been completely removed, when it has 
its least possible resistance. This hypothesis 
of the least crown thrust consistent with 
stability is Moseley’s principle of least re- 
sistance. In constructing an equilibrium poly- 
gon, the horizontal base or pole distance is 
least, with the height of the polygon a maxi- 
mum ; therefore, in order to apply the prin- 
ciple of least resistance, the equilibrium 
polygon must pass through the highest point 
of the extrados of the crown and the lowest 
point of the intrados of the abutments. Such 
a distribution, however, would be incompat- 
ible with stability, and this early theory has 
given place to a more rigorous one from a 
mathematical point of view. We now regard 
it from the modern theory of elasticity, and 
we apply the principle of least work. The 
position of the linear arch is determined by 
Castigliano’s theorem, which is that for 
stable equilibrium the work of deformation 
must be a minimum. 


Though Hooke’s law of 
elasticity is not strictly true 
for any material, it applies 
more or less to all, and we 
know that in deforming materials work is 
done, consequently we have to find the point 
at which the work of deformation is least. 
It is not necessary for us here to go into the 
complete mathematical discussion of the 
equation for the determination or the stabil- 
ity of an arch; it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to refer to Winkler, who showed in 1879 
that if for any given arch it were possible 
to draw an equilibrium polygon which should 
in every way lie within the middle third of 
the arch ring, then Stability was assured. 
If we can design an arch so that we 
make the equilibrium polygon for the 
given system of loads the centre line 
of our arch, we secure the maximum 
efficiency, but we may be limited as to 
the curve of an arch, and therefore the 
equilibrium polygon will be different from 
that of the centre line of the arch. The 
usual method then is to draw various equili- 
brium polygons until one is found which 
keeps within the middle third of the arch, 
the thickness of the arch ring being altered, 
if necessary, so as to permit of this. In that 
way stability is assured. We often, how- 
ever, see arch ribs employed in steel work— 
and they are now beginning to be employed 
in reinforced concrete, in which the con- 
struction is more in the nature of a curved 
beam, and the pressure curve does not he 
within the arch. In short, the arched rib of 
metal and of reinforced concrete is capable of 
resisting bending moment, and it is this 
which forms the fundamental difference be- 
tween the arched rib and an ordinary arch of 
plain concrete or stone. Arched ribs are 
usually constructed in three ways: (1) hinged 
at the abutments and at the crown; (2) 
hinged at the abutments and continuous 
throughout ; (3) fixed at the abutments and 
continuous throughout. 


Winkler’s 
Criterion. 


The method of drawing the 


The Three equilibrium polygon differs 
Methods. for each of these three 
methods of support. In the 


first case, as the equilibrium polygon must 
pass through the three hinges it is com- 
pletely determined. In the second case, a 
third condition is necessary to make the 
problem determinate. In addition to the 
vertical reaction we need to apply horizontal 
reactions, which we may Call P; , This will 
be the same as the pole distance of the force 
diagram. The calculation for determining 
‘Py Ms as tclows -— 


a a 


M,=moment of forces on left of any point 
in the arch axis, Z= the perpendicular dis- 
tance of Py from the point in question, E= 
modulus of elasticity, [=moment of inertia, 
and dS=distance of two points apart. 

E is usually constant throughout the rib, 
consequently we may ignore this, and the 
equation reduces to :— 


It is usual to make tT? a constant by 
splitting the arch ring up into portions of 
different lengths. The loads may then be 
assumed to be applied at the centres of each 
section and vary in amount. This done, it is 
a simple matter to calculate the horizontal 
reaction or the pole distance, from which we 
can strike the vector diagram and draw the 
equilibrium polygon. 


Inia tixe@: arch Oresay cons 


Continuous omuoud arched ib, we have 
y i i 
ie a somewhat more difficul 


case, and reference can be 
made to the works on the subject of arch 
design for a detailed consideration and for 
methods of the solution of such problems. 
It may be finally added that it is possible 
to treat beams of irregular shape by analys- 
ing them as arches, and, indeed, to treat 
arches by analysing them as beams; and it 
may be found advisable in some cases to do 
this. Whichever way we work round, we 
should obtain the same results in our analy- 
sis. Which is the best procedure to adopt 
will depend upon the particular circum- 
stances of each case. In general, it is not 
so easy to determine the stresses by means 
of the arch theory as by the beam theory, 
therefore, engineers endeavour as far as pos- 
sibile to calculate peculiarly shaped beams as 
beams and not as arches, but we can often 
see more clearly the correct solution by con- 
sidering the problem from the arch point of 
view. In that case, however, we are often 
compelled to consider various cases of load- 
ing, as, for instance, irregular or moving 
loads. We may find that some peculiar in- 
stances in which structures designed by one 
method have shown extraordinary resistance 
are explainable by a reference to the arch 
theory, and it is not quite clear always 
which method of calculation will give us the 
best result. We may be sure, however, that 
the structure, however it is built, will act 
in the most favourable manner, 1.e., that the 
principle of least work will come into play. 
This explanation of the peculiar results 
sometimes obtained in practice shows us that 
it would be advisable often to look at the 
problem of design from different points of 
view, in respect to these structural elements, 
in short to consider the possibility of a beam 
acting as an arch and vice versa. 


DIAGRAM 
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ILLUSTRATING SHEAR STRESSES. ’ 


POINTS ABOUT SHEAR 
STRESSES. 


There seems to be insufficient attentio1 
paid as a rule to the design of beams sub 
ject to shear stresses. We often find beam 
constructed which are very deficient in thi 
number of shear stirrups, and there hav 
been a few instances lately where building) 
have developed considerable cracks due t 
these shear stresses, and have had to bi 
strengthened and partly reconstructed. 

Somewhat strange to find, American en 
gineers sometimes state that shear reinforce 
ments are not necessary in beams. Cer 
tainly, a few tests have appeared to sugges 
that beams without such diagonal reinforce 
ments resist loads as well as those with them| 
but there are many more tests to prove the 
contrary. Shear members are indeed ex 
tremely important. T beams particularly re 
quire treatment, and as the ribs of these 1 
beams are often very narrow, not only have 
we to consider shear stresses within the leg 
of the T, but also at its point of connectior 
with the slab, both horizontally and verti 
cally. It is well to have plenty of shea 
members to fix the leg to the table, and alsc 
the rods in the slab should be run into the 
beam to give this security on the vertica, 
planes of attachment, because otherwise the 
resistance of the table of the T cannot be 
developed, indeed, the width of the table 
which can be taken into account in calculat, 
ing this moment of resistance of a T beam 
is dependent upon the shear resistance of the 
planes of connection both horizontally anc 
vertically. If the leg is made very small, 
then the secondary reinforcement should be 
correspondingly increased. 

The methods of treatment of such shea 
reinforcements have been discussed in many 
text-books. |The shear reinforcements are 
provided in several ways, and the methods ol 
calculations for the various kinds are some: 
what different. For instance, in some sys: 
tems the main tensile reinforcements aré€ 
cranked up as the supports are approached 
where the bending moment is reduced, sc 
that they can be removed from acting in 
direct tension. In these cranked main rods 
a great deal of the shear is picked up; in, 
deed, one may say roughly, half of it is 
resisted by them because, as a rule, about 
half the main rods are bent up in this way, 

Where shear members are rigidly attached 
to the main reinforcements, there is no rea: 
son to fear slipping, nor is there any par: 
ticular reason to fear a bond failure due to 
deficiency in adhesion between concrete and 
steel. 

There is another type of beam reinforce: 
ment, in which a number of small bars are 
used, and these are gradually turned up to pro: 
vide the shear members. This is only an ex: 
tension of the method first referred to, but 
the difference lies more particularly in the fact 
that the inclined reinforcements in the first 
method extend from almost % points of the 
span to the top of the beam directly over the 
supports, so that the angle which they make 
with the horizontal is roughly about 30 de- 
grees, whereas in the second method the rein- 
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forcements are bent upwards at about 45 
degrees, and do not extend to the supports. 

In a third method the special bars have 
parts thereof sheared and turned up at 45 
degrees. 

In a fourth method, and, perhaps, the most 
general method, if not exactly the earliest, 
the shear members are separate from the 
main reinforcements, and are linked round 
or attached thereto. These reinforcements 
are in some Cases placed at.angles of 45 de- 
grees, but more generally are placed verti- 
cally within the beams. There is some little 
contention between the advocates of the in- 
clined and vertical stirrup as to which is the 
best position. As the concrete tends to crack 
on lines approaching 45 degrees, the most 
direct action is thought to be to cross these 
lines at right angles with stirrups, making 
another angle of 45 degrees with the main 
bars. Other advocates, however, claim that 
although this may be the most direct action, 
the vertical stirrups are more effective in a 
‘secondary action, which is that when the 
concrete is cracked, one part of the beam 
tends to drop down below the other, and this 
vertical deformation is prevented by the 
vertical stirrups suspending, as it were, the 
main bars back in position. It may, how- 
ever, be argued that after all the vertical 
stirrups can be considered as filling the 
most natural and direct position, because 
vertical stirrups cross more planes of prin- 
cipal stresses and serve to curve these lines 
of principal stresses into the normal position, 
which is to make junctions at 45 degrees 
with the main reinforcements. The angle of 
45 degrees is arrived at by consideration of 
the fact that the strength of concrete in ten- 
sion is ignored in our calculations by general 
acceptance ; this is not actually a fact, but if 
we neglect the tension in theory, our calcula- 
tions must provide for neglecting it in shear, 
and the 45 degrees inclination then becomes 
the correct one. 

Though a few persons seem inclined to 
argue that the vertical stirrup does not slip 
upon the bar if it is not rigidly attached 
thereto, the more general consensus of 
Opinion is that in most beams there are 
points at which the vertical stirrups require 
rigid attachment to prevent them sliding, the 
argument being that as the change in the 
bending moment along the tensile reinforce- 
ment is distributed across the beam by means 
of the concrete, then the means whereby this 
distribution takes place must be the ad- 
hesion between the concrete and the steel, 
therefore, the rate of change of bending 
moment is a measure of the adhesion that 
requires development, and it will be found 
that most beams, at any rate, of any ordinary 
span and with any ordinary loading, will re- 
quire a rigid attachment of shear members 
somewhere near the supports, as otherwise 
the adhesion stress will far exceed the limits 
which authorities suggest as conservative, 
and would cause a slipping to take place, in 
which case the shear members would become 
ineffective. 

The subject of shear stresses is, however, 
an intricate one, and there is room for more 
detailed study in this connection. For in- 
stance, other points that require observance 
are that the stirrups shall have some 
mechanical hold in the concrete in order to 
develop their strength, as otherwise, being of 
such short length they would often have to 
pull through the concrete before they could 
develop the resistance of the section of metal 
that is given to them. 


As regards the question of bond, or ad- 
hesion, stresses, these are complicated by 
questions of shear, and there are several 
schools of thought in this respect. One, for 
instance, claims that it is unwise to rely upon 
any adhesion, and it is advised in order to 
obtain a mechanical bond, to use one or 
other of the deformed bars on the market. 
Other patentees claim that there is no neces- 
sity, in many cases, to use such deformed 
bars, which cost an increased price beyond 
that of ordinary round or square bars, and 
contend that even if they are used it does not 
prevent the concrete shearing between the 


deformations because, it is argued, the 
shear resistance of the concrete is, in most 
regulations, put at less in amount than the 
adhesion between concrete and steel. Others 
again point out that if the shear members 
are rigidly attached to the main bars, not 
only is mechanical bond provided, but the 
matter of adhesion is not at all important, 
and is almost unnecessary, for the strength 
of beams reinforced with such rigid attach- 
ment shear members is fully developed, even 
if there is no concrete below the main bars, 
the shear members and the concrete filling 
serving to provide a kind of lattice girder 
or truss. 

The fact is, of course, that a thoroughly 
efficient job can be provided with any and 
all of the different methods; the only ques- 
tion we have to consider is (1) as to whether 
the systems are properly applied with full 
knowledge, and (2) which is the most 
economical in any particular case. It may 
be, and, at any rate, at present can be almost 
safely said, that none of the systems is the 
best and will meet all cases. The best 
method is to employ a combination of sys- 
tems, if we may so cali it, and the designer 
should give himself plenty of latitude and 
not restrict himself to any hard and fast 
methods. 

We append a few simple rules for the cal- 
culation of shear stresses in ordinary cases, 
these rules being those which meet with 
most usual acceptance :— 

Using the standard notation of the Con- 
crete Institute, in which 

S=total shearing force across any section. 

b=breadth or width of rectanguar beam 

or of rib of T beam. 

d=effective height or depth. 

kd=depth to neutral axis. 

t=unit tensile stress in steel. 

Ay =area of steel in tension. 

As =area of steel in shear. 

If S is the shearing force at any point of 
a beam, the maximum shearing resistance 


3 


k 
ba (i 5) 
If this exceeds roolbs. per sq. in., the beam 
needs reinforcing against shear stresses. 
When bars are cranked up, S is reduced by 
t A; Sina, where a is the angle of the bars 
to the horizontal. The maximum shearing 
resistance then becomes 
S—-t Ay Sin « 


bd (1-5) 


If shear members are employed they are 
usually calculated to resist the whole of the 


shear stresses. If inclined at an angle 5 
to the horizontal 
ob. 
As=tSin 6 


or when some of the tensile rods are cranked 
up, 
S-t Ar Sin @ 

t. Sin B 

When shear members are placed vertically 
the section of metal is usually kept uniform 
and the spacing varied. The spacing is de- 
termined by plotting the diagram of bending 
moments, dividing its maximum ordinate 
into equal parts, so that the distance from 
the supports to the first shear member does 
not exceed half the depth from centre of com- 
pression to centre of tension, and drawing 
through each of the points so found a line 
parallel to the closing line of the diagram ; 
where these lines cut the curve, verticals are 
drawn and give the positions of the shear 
members. This method is shown in diagram. 
The section of the metal is then determined 
for the vertical nearest the support by find- 
ing the bending moment B at that point, 
considered in all cases as a freely supported 
beam. Then':— 


As= 


3 
There is also a shearing or slipping along 
the horizontal reinforcements to be con- 


sidered. 


The shearing stress around the 
bars= S 


where O=total peri- 
k 


(Ott 


meter of bars. If this shearing stress ex- 
ceed 1oolbs. per sq. in., the shear members 
should be rigidly attached to the longitudinal 
bars, which should also have their ends split 
or bent to lock into the concrete. 


Views and Reviews. 


The Calculus. 

The Calculus is a subject which is always 
difficult to the beginner in mathematics. It 
is so very important to the student in engineer- 
ing, however, that many books have been pub- 
lished, designed to give him a working ac- 
quaintance with the calculus in the shortest 
time and with the practical application of 
mathematical theory. The author of this 
book acknowledges his indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Perry, whose book on this subject is 
well known. This book is very clearly writ- 
ten, and the examples are all of practical 
application, and to this end a large number 
of problems have been fully worked out. We 
can highly recommend this book to students 
of the subject. 


“The Calculus and Its Application.” By Robert 
Gordon Blain, M.E., Assoc.M-Inst.C-E. Lendon : 
Archibald Constable and Co., 10, Orange Square, 
W.C. 4s. 6d. net. 


A FACTORY IN 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


In this issue we reproduce some of the 
working drawings, together with a photo- 
graph of a factory which has been con- 
structed in reinforced concrete at Weald- 
stone, near Harrow, for the Kodak Company, 
Limited. The reinforcement throughout 
consists of Kahn bars supplied by the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Ltd., of 
Caxton House, Westminster, who are re- 
sponsible for the engineering. design. The 
architect was Mr. Simon Victor Hause, works 
manager, Kodak, Ltd., and the contractors 
were Messrs. D. G. Somerville and Com- 
pany. The building is an interesting 
example of a form of construction which is 
used considerably in the United States, but 
is not so well known in this country. It con- 
sists of a floor with a level ceiling formed of 
hollow terra-cotta blocks embedded between 
ribs or small beams of reinforced concrete, 
the filling over the blocks forming practically 
a slab and converting the ribs into T beams. 
The working drawings show various details 
of the construction, and well illustrate how 
the system is applied—in fact, the construc- 
tion. A level ceiling is often needed, and is 
particularly desirable in a building of this 
character, where the ventilation must be 
good and no dust can be allowed to collect 
on or drop from the ceilings. These floors 
are fairly lightly loaded, but the system can 
be applied to the construction of floors re- 
quired to sustain a much heavier load. The 
centering required for such a type of floor 
construction is not so heavy as for ordinary 
slabs and beams; the boards need only be 
placed under the soffit of the reinforced con- 
crete ribs with the hollow blocks resting be- 
tween, the steel first having been placed 
in position between the rows of blocks; the 
filling is then poured in position over all. 
The centering, therefore, on the whole, i. 
readily and quickly erected, and easily fm - 
moved. 


Mr. A. W. Itter has given 50,000 br cks— 
carted free of cost—to the new King s Col- 
lege Hospital, now being erected at Den- 
mark Hill. 

* * * 

Bath Street, Bath, concerning the demoli- 
tion of which there has been such strong 
opposition, is now in the hands of the house- 
breakers. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, 
ABERDEEN. 


(See illustration on page 438.) 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the Prudential Assurance Company have a 
large and rapidly increasing clientele through- 
out the North of Scotland. To meet the in- 
creasing demands of their business, they have 
secured a site in Crown Street, Aberdeen, 
opposite the new General Post Office, erected 
three years ago. 


Messrs. Sutherland and George, a _ well- 
known firm of architects, practising in Crown 
Street, a few doors away, have been ap- 
pointed by the company to assist Mr. Water- 
house, of London, by acting as local superin- 


ale tendents of the work. The new offices will 
| | ey y. be within three minutes’ walk of Union 
= 5 Street, and right in the heart of the Granite 


City. Hitherto a residential thoroughfare, 
the advent of the Post Office and now the 
Prudential Offices, and a new Masonic Tem- 
ple is rapidly changing the appearance in a 
startling manner. 


a In the proposed new buildings, Mr. Paul 
oe Waterhouse, F.R.I.B.A., London, the archi 

tect, has realised not only the desirability 
of using granite in the Granite City—an in- 
tention in which the company entirely con- 
cur—but also the equally important necessity 
of treating granite as granite. It is for this 
reason that he has composed the design in 
simple lines, and has endeavoured to get 


BO 
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: FS : 
ee: ee eS fi the effect of dignity rather by proportion 
| ad tf oma RE = and mass than by intricacy and rich detail. 
ae x iS Though a fine one, the site was not with- 
ij . : a out its difficulties for the designer, foremost 
bos ‘ +—— - among which was its obliquity. It is to 
ca m wre avoid the inconvenience of this obliquity, and 
53! :t also to obviate the incongruity sometimes 
y a ei produced by a high building rising abruptly 


among lower houses, that the designer has 
placed a wing of moderate height at each 
end of the composition. By this means he 
has got rid of the unsightly effect which 
would have resulted from a conspicuously 
acute angle at the north-west of the building, 
and has, moreover, reached the height de- 
sired in his central block without too sharp 
a contrast with the surrounding architecture. 


A central archway leads both to the en- 
trance of the company’s own Offices, and also 
to the staircase which give access to the 
upper floors. These upper floors are in- 
tended to be let as offices. The peculiar fall 
of the ground and the possession of a second 
frontage in Windmill Lane have made it pos 
sible to arrange an upper and a lower ground 
floor at the back of the building, containing 
sets of exceptionally well-lighted offices, so 
f disposed as to be let either in large groups 
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Another door leads to a large office, with 
windows on the front, so designed as to be 
| suitable for occupation either by a branch 
bank or by a professional or business tenant 
of the class to whom a ground floor approach 
is of value. This tenancy would have self- 
contained basement accommodation, service- 
able for strong rooms and similar purposes. 
In another part of the basement are placed 
smaller strong rooms for the use of the 
tenants occupying the upper floors. There 
will be eleven or twelve rooms on each of 
the principal floors. 


The staircase will be warmed and well- 
lighted, and the hall or corridor by which 
the staircase is approached from the central 
archway will be faced by a large window, 
intended to give a cheerful character to the 
entrance. 


cas The offices to be used by the company will 
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be finished in a manner similar to that em- 
ployed in their other more recent buildings. 
Screens, doors, counters, and furniture are 
to be made in mahogany and other hard 
woods—the walls receive a simple treatment, 
partly in semi-glazed faience and partly in 
coloured plaster, and the pavement will be 
mosaic. An effective and serviceable decora- 
tion is aimed at without undue elaboration. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR. 


OPENING OF BLACKFRIARS 
SUBWAYS. 


The public subways at the north end of 
Blackfriars Bridge, which have been con- 
structed at a cost of £30,000 to relieve the 
congestion of passenger traffic, were opened 
on Monday week by the Lord Mayor 
(Sir John Stuart Knill), who was §ac- 
companied by the Lady Mayoress and 
their daughter, and by Mr. Sheriff Roll 
and Mr. Sheriff Slazenger. There were also 
present Sir Melvill Beachcroft (chairman of 
the London County Council), Canon Hors- 
ley (Mayor of Southwark), the Rev. F. H. 
Hillersdon (Mayor of Westminster), the Rev. 
P, Clementi-Smith, and the Chairman (Mr. 
John Stopher) and members of the Streets 
‘Committee of the City Corporation. The 
“Lord Mayor, on his arrival, was received by 
‘Mr. Stopher and conducted to a dais in the 
pavilion erected over one of the entrances 
to the subways, where he was welcomed on 
behalf of the Streets Committee. Mr. 
Stopher pointed out that the subways had 
originated in the widening of Blackfriars 
Bridge, and the scheme was due almost en- 
tirely to the efforts of one of his colleagues, 
Mr. Deputy Morton, M.P. When the Cor- 
poration promoted their Bill in Parliament 
for the purpose of widening the bridge, it 
was realised that in consequence of the width 
of the roadways, and the enormously in- 
creased number of people who would cross 
the bridge, the subways were of the highest 
‘Importance. The London County Council 
also recognised that as they desired to bring 
their tramways across the river it was essen- 
tial to relieve the congestion of the streets. 
They agreed to contribute out of the general 
rates of London a sum of £30,000 towards 
the cost of construction. The work began 
on December 18th last year, and the sub- 
ways, now completed, had a total length of 
480 yards, and were troft. wide and 8ft. high. 
The task had been carried out without any 
loss of life or injury to any person engaged 
on the works. The difficulties were complex 
and considerable. They involved the diver- 
sion of the pipe subway of the London 
County Council, and the removal of the elec- 
tric light, gas, water, and other mains, and 
the re-arrangement of 140 telephone and tele- 
graph cables containing 4,000 miles of wire 
The cost of construction alone had_ been 
#,10,000, and the balance of £20,000 had been 
swallowed up in the sums paid to the General 
Post Office for the removal and readjustment 
of its apparatus. 

Messrs.- Perry and Co., the contractors, 
then delivered up the gold key of the sub- 
ways to Mr. Basil Mott, the engineer, who 


in turn handed it to the Chairman and thence 
to the Lord Mayor. After unlocking the 
gates, the Lord Mayor made an inspection of 
the subways. Responding to a vote of 
thanks, Sir John Knill said that in his 
opinion the subways were a necessity at that 
particular point—a dangerous crossing which 
had become more so lately on account of the 
enormous motor trafic. He felt sure that 
the subway would be the means of saving 
many lives, and would be received with grati- 
tude by the public. 

The gold key with which the Lord Mayor 
opened the new subways is the work of 
Messrs. Garrard’s, the Crown jewellers, of 
the Haymarket. It is richly chased and 
pierced, and bears the City Arms and sup- 
porters enamelled in colours, while on the 
reverse is engraved a suitable inscription. 

The subway at Brackfriars Bridge, a writer 
in the ‘‘Morning Post’? observes, may be re- 
garded as an experiment in order to see how 
far an underground passage will save the 
time of the citizens, and safeguard them from 
the dangers incidental to the congested 
trafic. In the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on London Traffic in 1903 
it was stated that about 18,000 vehicles passed 
over Blackfriars Bridge in the twelve hours 
from 8 a.m. till 8 p.m., and about 22,500 
crossed over the north end at the Thames 
Embankment. The traffic has considerably 
increased since then, and now that the bridge 
has been widened, pedestrians have not only 
to cross a larger space, but also to avoid 
the tramcars sweeping round from the bridge 
on to the Embankment. If a subway fulfils 
its purpose, it will largely solve the difficulty. 
Its main section is in the direct line of 
trafic, and runs from the point at which 
the bridge and the Embankment meet across 
to the junction of New Bridge Street and 
Queen Victoria Street. Half-way along it is 
cut by a smaller subway communicating on 
the east with Blackfriars Station and on the 
west with the Royal Hotel. 

The subway at the bottom of Parliament 
Street, while affording communication be- 


tween Bridge Street and Great George 
Street, was built primarily as a 
means of access to the public lava- 


tories; the whole work cost about £6,000. 
The subways under the open space in front 
of the Mansion House are involved in the 
approaches to the Bank Station of the Cen- 
tral London Railway. Their total length is 
about 300 yards, and together with the book- 
ing hall, they were constructed at a cost of 
nearly £100,000, as the result of an arrange- 
ment between the railway company and the 
City Corporation. They are maintained by 
the company, and policed by the City, which 
has the right to close all entrances on special 
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occasions, except those in front of the Royal 
Exchange. But it is still a moot point 
whether the subway has fulfilled its expecta- 
tions, for of the 60,000 people who use it 
every day, 40,000 are passengers to or from 
the railway. One cause of the public’s lack 
of appreciation, it has been suggested, is 
that the passages are complex, indirect. and 
bewildering, so that a pedestrian finds it 
impossible to go in a “bee-line” from (say) 
Walbrook to Threadneedle Street, or from 
Prince’s Street to Lombard Street, and has 
to describe at least half 4 circle underground. 
It cannot be denied, however, that London, 
with its narrow streets and enormous traffic, 
has need of every help that subways can give 
to relieve the congestion, and to enable 
people to avoid dangers from motor vehicles. 
At Trafalgar Square, at Oxford Circus, Hol- 
born Circus, Piccadilly Circus and at the 
point where Kingsway and Aldwych join a 
subway would be of immense service in 
enabling pedestrians to avoid the enormous 
trafic that sweeps rapidly over those areas. 
Time also would be saved, for it was proved 
by evidence given before the Traffic Com- 
mission that out of the twelve hours between 
eight in the morning and eight in the even-~ 
ing, not less than sh. smin. was lost by the 
traffic being blocked in Threadneedle Street, 
5h. rmin. in Cornhill, 6h. smin. in. Prince’s 
Street, 3h. 32min. in Wellington Street, and 
4h. 6min. in the Strand. In St. James’s 
Street, during the busy time, traffic is ar- 
rested for three-quarters of every hour. The 
holding-up of vehicles means the holding-up 
of pedestrians, but with the establishment of 
subways at busy centres, it might be possible 
for them to go their way undisturbed. 


Notes and News. 


At a recent meeting of the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and 
Chapels, it was stated that the Society had 
helped more than half the total number of 
parishes in England and Wales with building 


grants amounting to 41,068,110. 
* * * 


The pestponed Conference on town plan- 
ning procedure will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 14 and I5, at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. The National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, under 
the auspices of which the Conference is to 
be held, propose to place before it as the 
basis for discussion a series of suggestions 
as to the most practical lines of town plan- 
ning procedure adapted to: (a) great centres 
of population ; (b) urban districts. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have been asked to co- 
operate in the’ preparation of this series of 
suggestions: Professor S. D. Adshead, Pro- 
fessor of Town Planning, Liverpool Univer- 
sity; Mr. John H. Barlow, Bournville Vil- 
lage Trust; Professor Berlepsch-Valendas, 
Munich; Mr. Albert E. Cave, London; Pro- 
fessor Eberstadt, Berlin; Professor Fuchs, 
Tubingen; Professor Patrick Geddes, Edin- 
burgh; Ober-Baurat Geusen, Dusseldorf ; 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A., Sheffield ; Mr. 
T. C. Horsfall, Manchester; Mr. Percy B. 
Houfton, architect, Woodlands Colliery Vil- 
lage; Mr. T. H. Mawson, Windermere ; 
Beigeordneter Rehorst, Cologne; Monsieur 
Augustin Rey, Paris; Mr. B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree, Earswick Village Trust; Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, Hampstead Garden Suburb; Ober- 
bir germeister Wagner, Ulm; and Mr. Percy 
Scott Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., Manchester. 
The suggestions will take the form of a skele- 
ton plan setting forth the best course for a 
local authority to take in the administration 
of the new Act. They will be printed and 
placed before the representatives at the meet- 
ing. Before the close of the Conference, ar- 
rangements will be made for the formation 
of a Town Planning Advisory Committee, in 
accordance with the resolution of the Con- 
gress held in August last. The gentlemen 
named above are being asked to act as mem- 
bers of this Advisory Committee and to give 
it the benefat of their skilled advice. 
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It is announced that the Commissioners 
of Works will introduce a Bill into the next 
Session of Parliament authorising them to 
acquire by compulsory purchase, or other- 
wise, land and buildings adjacent to the west 
side of the National Gallery. The site 1s in 
the occupation of the Earl of Lonsdale. | It 
is bounded on the north by St. Martir: 
Street, the barracks, and the Horse and 
Dolphin publichouse. 


* * * 


The Metropolitan Electric Supply Gaz, 70 
16, Stratford Place, W., have opened new 
showrooms at 15, Porchester Road, Bays- 
water, for demonstrating to the general pub- 
lic the use of electricity in their homes, not 
only for lighting but for cooking, ironing; 
floor cleaning, etc. The decorative scheme 
has been carried out under the direction of 
Mr. A. W. Neal (the inventor of the decora- 
tive material known as ‘“‘Coatostone, ¢ various 
tints of which are here put to effective use), 


of 77, Mortimer Street, W.; the electric 
lighting by the company’s expert. 
* * * 


The operation of depositing cement under 
water to form concrete foundations and simi 
lar work is always interesting, and this 
character of work is being done at the pre- 
sent time on a large scale in the construc- 
tion of the Detroit River tunnel of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad. In depositing the 
material “tremies’? are made use of, operated 
from a barge carrying the concrete mixing 
plant. These are riveted steel tubes, slightly 
longer than the deepest part of the river, 
and discharge the concrete directly into the 
forms. 

* * * 

To exclude water while the first batch is 
being laid, two or three empty cement bags 
are stuffed into the top of the tube and the 
wet concrete is poured in, forcing the bags 
down and the water ahead of them, and by 
continually maintaining the tube full of con- 
crete no river water can enter. After the 
concrete begins to emerge from the lower 
end, the tube is kept several inches under 
the surface of the mass, forming a seal. As 
the concrete builds up in the forms the 
tremie tubes are raised in the towers sup- 
porting them on the barge. A floater rises 
with the concrete and indicates through a 
wire to the operator on the scow when the 
tremie should be raised. The wet concrete 


distributes itself from the bottom of the 
tremie tube in a circle about 1o feet in 
diameter. 


* * * 


The Metropolitan Water Board, at its 
monthly meeting, had before it a proposal 
put forward by the General Purposes Com- 
mittee for the acquisition of a site in Kings- 
way for the erection of central offices. At 
present the Board’s headquarters are at Savoy 
Court, and the premises are not large enough 
to house the whole of the staff which should, 
under a proper system of organisation, be 
concentrated at the head office. There is no 
accommodation for the meetings of the 
Board, which are held at the offices of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board by permission 
of that body. The recommendation was 
that £100,000 should be offered to the Lon- 
don County Council for the freehold of 
24,930 square feet of land fronting Kings- 
way, Sardinia Street and Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. It appeared from the report of the 
Committee that the net rent of the present 
offices in Savoy Court is £4,210 per annum, 
and that if the Board provided new offices, it 
would be possible to close altogether the New 
River Office, and that at Southwark Bridge 
Road, and further economies might follow. 
It had been suggested that the Board’s land 
in Rosebery Avenue should be utilised, but 
the Committee did not thing it sufficiently 
central. A scheme was also contemplated 
which would include the closing of the 
Board’s works at that place, and the Com- 
mittee was advised that better value could be 
obtained by the sale of the Board’s land 
there if the most valuable portion were not 
retained for the Board’s own purposes. With 


regard to the proposed site in Kingsway, it 
was calculated that the scheme would result 
in immediate economy and an _ ultimate 
revenue from the letting of offices of £3,350 
per annum, and that the Board would be able 
to effect large improvements in organisation. 
After a long discussion, the recommendation 
was by 22 votes to 15 referred back to the 
committee with instructions to bring up a 
report as to the utilisation of the Rosebery 
Avenue site, or other sites. In the course 
of the debate Sir Melvill Beachcroft drew 
attention to the fact that the London County 
Council would in the near future be vacating 
the County Hall at Spring Gardens, and 
the Education Offices on the Embankment, 
either of which might be available. 


THE NEW GENERAL POST 
OFFICE BUILDINGS.* 


By Thomas A. Watson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


The New General Post Office Buildings 
consist of two blocks, viz., the public office 
block, 21oft. long by 54ft. wide by Soft. high, 
with four floors above the ground floor and 
two below; and the sorting office block, 
3i2ft. long by 212ft. wide by 75ft. high, with 
three floors above the ground floor and 
two below. Between the two blocks is a 
loading yard, 2ooft. long by 6o0ft. wide, under 
which the basement and lower ground floors 
extend. 

Both blocks are constructed on the skeleton 
type, in which all superimposed loads, in- 
cluding external walls, whether of ferro-con- 
crete or stone, are carried at the various 
floor levels on girders supported on columns. 
The external walls are constructed in brick 
and stone, and at the ground floor level vary 
from about sft. thick to 2ft. 6ins. Many are 
constructed in reinforced concrete, and aver- 
age only 7ins. thick. 

Notwithstanding the great difference in the 
above thicknesses of wall in favour of the 
employment. of reinforced concrete, it is 
probable the latter will soon become obsolete, 
as should the London County Council in the 
regulations dealing with reinforced concrete 
structures, and presumably now in course of 
preparation, extend the same facilities to 
reinforced concrete skeleton buildings, as 
given in the New General Powers Act to steel 
structures (and there is no logical reason why 
they should not), it will be possible to build 
external g-in. and 14-1n. walls as panels be- 
tween columns, and these are much more 
economical than reinforced concrete walls 
7ins. thick. At present, however, the pro- 
gress of reinforced concrete construction has 
been seriously handicapped by the passing of 
the Act previously referred to. 

Wall Construction. 

The basement of lowest floor of the build- 
ing is 27ft. below the ground, and is sur- 
rounded by a retaining wall of that height, 
which, however, is not a retaining wall pure 
and simple, but a vertical floor. The earth 
pressure is first transmitted to the 8-in. to 
7-in. panels between vertical counterforts ; 
these panels being reinforced with 7-16in. 
diameter horizontal rods, at 4 to  toins. 
centres on the inside of wall, and 5-16-in. 
diameter rods at 8 to 24ins. centres on the 


outside. Outside these horizontal rods are 
vertical 5-16-in. diameter rods at Sins. 
centres, round which stirrups are placed 


about every foot in height of the panels. The 
vertical panel therefore forms a horizontal 
beam transferring the earth pressure to the 


vertical counterforts, spaced at average 
centres of sft. 6ins., these in turn trans- 
ferring the load to horizontal beams. In 


addition to being a horizontal beam, A 1s 
also the slab under the retaining wall, and is 
constructed as such with links, though its 
main object ts to take the thrust from the 
countertorts to the bases of the columns next 
the retaining wall, or to a horizontal beam 
joining these bases, by means of struts. 

The counterforts, 7ins. wide by rqins. deep, 
exclusive of thickness of panel, are con- 
structed as vertical beams, with two straight 
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and two bent bars, all 1in. in diameter, stir- 
ruped at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and r1ins. centres 
vertically, to take up the shearing stresses. 

A beam, 8ins. wide by 16ins. deep, is rein- 
forced with two straight and two bent 1%-in. 
diameter bars, with stirrups, as on the 
counterforts. Ina similar beam the diameter 
of the bars is less, as the stresses are 
naturally less. The intermediate beams 
transfer the earth pressure to the columns 
next the retaining wall by means of struts, 
either arched or straight, according to re- 
quirements, and this earth pressure may be 
considered as passing from column to column 
through the main arched beams to the retain- 
ing wall at the other side of the building. 
The thickness at the base of a brick retaining 
wall to replace the one built would have to 
be roft. 

The external walls of the building above 
ground floor level where built in reinforced 
concrete are split up into vertical panels by 
columns, generally at 35ft. centres. The 
vertical panels are again split up horizontally 
at every floor level by beams, which carry 
them and a small portion of the floor about 
6ft. wide. These beams were constructed 
differently from the usual type of floor beam ; 
their depth was from 18ins. below the floor 
level to the level of the sill of the window 
above, a depth which varied at the different 
floors. They were reinforced with two 
straight 114-in. to 2-in. diameter bars at the 
bottom, and two at the top, connected by 
means of 7-16-in. to g-16-in, diameter vertical 
bars, two to every six inches bent round the 
horizontal bars at bottom and at top, in the 
form of a double shepherd’s crook (a name 
by which they were known on the works). 

Horizontal 5-16-in. diameter bars were 
placed at vertical distances of 6ins., parallel 
to the larger rods, to reinforce the concrete 
against temperature stresses. Window clean- 
ing galleries were cantilevered out from these 
beams. The panels between the beams and 
windows were reinforced with vertical and 
horizontal 7-16-in. and 5-16-in. diameter rods, 
at approximate centres of 6ins., the ends of 
vertical ones passing well into the beams 
above and below them, 

From the preceding description it will be 
noticed that a wall is more a beam than a 
wall; in fact, seeing that the same construc- 
tion is followed between every floor, the ex- 
ternal wall might well be regarded as one 
continuous girder from end to end of the 
building, with the windows to form open 
webs. 

Floor Construction. 

The ground floors were designed to carry 
1cwt. per square foot superload, and the first, 
second, third, and fourth, %cwt. in addition 
to their own weight. 

Stanchions were placed as far apart as 
possible compatible with economy, to give 
large unobstructed areas, and_ generally 
speaking, were 35ft. centres one way, and 
34ft. centres the other, though in the centre 
bay, running east and west, the 35ft. was in- 
creased to 45ft., and running north and south 
the 34ft. was increased to 4oft. 

The main arched beams, 35ft. span centre 
to centre of columns, are 2ft. 6%ins. deep in 
the centre, 5ft. 3%ins. at the haunches, and 
1oins. wide, these depths including the 
3ins. thickness of floor. The reinforcement 
of these beams consists of two 15@-in. dia- 
meter bars at top and four 134-in. diameter 
bars at the bottom at the centre of the span. 
The two lowest 134-in. diameter bars follow 
the curve of the beam to the haunches, then 
pass horizontally through the columns, and 
follow the curve of the adjacent beam, pro- 
jecting into the latter a distance of 2ft. 

The two upper bottom bars are horizontal 
for one-third of the span, and then bend up 
at a slope of about 15 degs. to the horizontal, 
till they come to within about 3ins. of the 
floor level, and are then horizontal for the 
remainder of their length, passing through 
the column into the adjacent beam about 
2ft., as also do the two top bars, which are 
straight throughout. 

In the haunches a series of horizontal 
g-16-in. diameter bars are placed, lapped 
where passing through the columns some 2ft. 
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General Viewlof Structural Work from the Front. End Elevation of Public Office Building. 


the outer ends bent round as a shepherd’s 
crook and anchored to a %-in. diameter bar 
embedded across the beam below the main 
reinforcing bars. 

From the 7%-in. diameter cross bars just 
mentioned, other shepherd crooks run to the 
top of the beam, acting as stirrups, and 
helping effectually to fix the ends of the main 
beams. Stirrups out of 11%4-in. by %-in. hoop 
steel are also placed round the main bottom 
bars at right angles to them, extending to 
the top of the beam, and spaced Sins. apart 
at the haunches to 18ins. apart in the centre 
of the span. Top stirrups hung from top 
15g-in. diameter bars are also used, and 
similarly spaced to the lower ones. 

These arched beams receive their load from 
secondary girders, 8ins. wide, 16ins. deep, 
below floor, or 19%ins. deep overall, at sft. 
Ioins. centres, reinforced with two straight 
and two curved 1%-in. diameter bars, with 
stirrups out of 1%in. by %in. hoop steel, at 
Bas07 5 92.9,).19, 31, 12, °13,.14,°15, and 16-in. 
centres, starting from supports to the centre 
of the beam. 

The floors of sit. roins. span centres are 
reinforced with 5-16-in. diameter straight and 
bent bars alternately, at 1o-in. centres, con- 
tinuous over three secondary beams, and 


overlapping contiguous bars by 12ins. 
All the straight bars have stirrups out 
of #%-in. by 19-in. B.W.G. hoop steel, 
at 5ims. and 13ins. from each support, 


four in each bay. Near the top surface 
of flooring slab straight 5-16-in. diameter 
rods are laid at right angles to the reinforc- 
ing rods, at 12-in. centres. 

This method of construction for the floors, 
with modifications such as extra straight bars 
in top flanges of secondary beams, and in- 
verted stirrups, etc., was followed through- 
out the whole main building, both for floors 
and roof. _The main beams in roof were, 
however, not arched, but had flat soffit. 


The Columns. 

The columns carrying the main beams of 
the typical bay taken, are 28ins. square in 
the basement, with six 24-in. diameter bars 
and six 2-in. diameter bars, all linked together 
with 17 links out of 3-16-in. diameter wire 
every gins. in their height. They are 24ins. 
square from lower ground to ground floor, 
reinforced with twelve 2-in. diameter bars, 
with links as above every sins. in the height ; 
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2oins. square from ground to first floor, a 
height of 2oft. 6ins., with twelve 17%-in. dia- 
meter bars, linked as above; from first to 
second floor they are 18ins. square, with ten 
1%-in. diameter bars, with twelve links 
every 5ins. in their height; from second to 
third floor, 16ins. square, with eight. 15@-in. 
diameter bars, and ten links every ‘sins. in 
their height ; from third floor to the roof they 
are 14ins. square, with four 13%-in. diameter 
bars and four links every sins. 

Where upper bars stood on lower bars, 
steam barrel socket pieces, 6ins. long, were 
provided as sleeves. 

These columns were carried on a slab 13ft. 
6ins. square, 3ft. 6ins. deep, reinforced with 
a lower layer of nineteen 7%-in. diameter bars 
at 8ins. centres, 1%ins. from the bottom of 
the slab, and nineteen 7%-in. diameter at 
Sins. centres, immediately above the preced- 
ing, and at right angles to them, with 
twenty-eight stirrups out of 1%-in. by 1-16-in. 
hoop steel, 1ft. gins. high and 104 rft. 3ins. 
high, distributed amongst the nineteen bot- 
tom bars. Similar layers of %-in, and 3@-in. 
diameter rods were placed at roins., 24ins., 
and 32ins. above the preceding layers. 

The above description is typical of by far 
the larger proportion of columns and slabs 
and floor, but of course many special cases 
were met with, to describe which would 
occupy more time than is allowed the author. 
A few special features, however, deserve 
mention. 


Floors, etc., on Cantilevers. 

To preserve an unbroken space at the end 
of the sorting office block, next to the load- 
ing yards, so that the loading and unload- 
ing of vans might not be impeded by the 
presence of columns, it was necessary to 
carry the external wall s2ft. in height and 
t2ft. 6ins. width of three floors and roof at 
that end, on cantilevers. 

The main arched beams of the building 
tun parallel to this wall, so that the second- 
ary beams were made to cantilever over the 
first line of arched beams, a distance of r2ft. 
6ins., and were tailed down to the second 
line of arched beams, arft. 6ins. back from 
the first line. 

These cantilevers were spaced at sft. 
1oins. centres, were 11ins. wide by 22ins. 
deep below floor, and were reinforced with 
four 17%in. -diameter .bars at top and four 
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15gin. diameter bars in bottom. The two 
topmost bars extended the whole length of 
the beam, and their inner ends were bent 
round the top bars in second line of arched 
beams referred to above, and thus anchored. 
Their outer ends, passed under the top bars 
in the. fascia beam-under-the wall. The 
other two top bars extended from the outer 
end of cantilever to a point approximately 
haif-way between the first and second line of 
arched beams, the portion inside the first line 
of arched beams being bent down till 
the inner end was slightly below the centre 
line of the beam. 

The four bottom bars extended from the 


-beam under the external wall to the second 


line of arched beams, and their inner ends 
were bent round at right angles vertically 
upwards a length of about 12ins. to form an 
anchorage or tie in the arched beam. The 
outer ends were linked to upper bars by 
means of two %in. diameter double shep- 
herd’s crooks. Stirrups of course were pro- 
vided of exceptional strength, and were 
spaced more closely in order to take up the 
enormous shearing stresses occurring on 
these beams. The fascia beam joining the 
ends of cantilevers, and carrying the wall 
over, was 12ins. wide by 24ins. deep under 
the floor, and was reinforced with two, 1¥%in. 
diameter rods in the bottom and two 1¥in. 
diamieter rods in the top, both the top and 
bottom rods resting on the top and bottom 
steel bars in the cantilevers. 


i f"FAn Interesting Footbridge. 

Another interesting feature is the foot- 
bridge connecting the public office block to 
the sorting office block, at the second floor 
level, with a span of soft. 6ins. in. clear. 
This bridge is of course supported at the 
sorting office end on the cantilevered second- 
ary beams, bearing on two of these in the 
second floor and suspended from two in 
the third floor; all these four secondary 
beams being suitably strengthened to carry 
the additional load. 

The footbridge is 6ft. 6ins. in width inside, 
with walls sins. thick, and oft. 6ins. from 
the floor level to the underside of roof over. 
The walls each have thirteen windows in 
them, and the same principle is followed in 
their construction as in the external walls 
of the buildings; that part of wall below sill 
level of windows being a beam sins. wide, 
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reinforced with two 17gin. diameter rods at 
bottom and two at the top, linked together 
with double shepherd’s crooks, % in. and 
Yin. diameter every 6ins. in length. 

These beams at the public office end rest 
directly on the wall, which at this part is 
constructed 12ins. thick. The lower bars 
pass through the wall and extend into a 
bracket below the second floor, about aft., 
being thus amply anchored, whilst the upper 
bars have their ends bent round at right 
angles for a length of 2ft., the ends being 
on the inner side of the inner horizontal 
bars in the wall of the public office block. 
When the centering was struck from under 
this bridge the sag was imperceptible, and 
when tested with 50 per cent overload over 
the whole area the deflection did not ex- 
ceed 1-12,000th of the span. 


Chimney of Special Construction. 

The chimney may be mentioned as another 
feature where special construction was neces- 
sitated, being exceedingly heavily reinforced. 
Its height is 130ft.; the internal dimensions 
at the bottom are sft. 2ins. by 4ft. 8ins., at 
top 4ft. by 3ft. 6ins.; the opening in one 
side for flue is 7ft. 7%ins. high, the whole 
width of flue. 

The wall at bottom is 8in. thick for a 
height of soft., at which point the internal 
dimensions of the shaft are reduced to 4ft. 
by 3ft. 6ins., and a special belt is formed to 
carry the upper length. The walls of the 
shaft are gins. thick at this point, gradually 
decreasing to 6ins. at the top. The 8in. walls 
at the bottom are reinforced with twelve 
13gin, diameter vertical bars, six on each 
side of the flue opening, and with forty-six 
rin, diameter vertical bars (twenty-two inter- 
nal and twenty-four external ones). Above 
the flue opening the 13gin. diameter bars 
were dispensed with, but the number of ex- 
ternal bars was increased to forty-six of 1in. 
diameter and internal bars to forty-two #in. 
diameter. These were carried up to a height 
of about soft., where the altered size of 
shaft occurred and the number of external 
bars became thirty-eight of #2 in. diameter 
and internal thirty # in. diameter. These 
extended for 24ft., when the external bars 
were decreased in diameter to 7%in., and 
the internal to 34in. This number of ex: 
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ternal bars was maintained to the top of the 
chimney, but the diameter of the bars was 
gradually decreased to 3in. 

The internal bars were omitted altogether 
in the top 2oft. of shaft, and halved in num- 
ber for the 2oft. below that. Stirrups were 
placed on every third pair of internal and 
external bars, at vertical intervals of about 
12ins. all the way up the chimney. Im- 
mediately inside both the internal and ex- 
ternal bars horizontal bars at 8in. centres of 
qs in. diameter, were placed bent round at 
right angles at the corners and overlapping 
each other about gins. 

The interior of the chimney was lined for 
the first soft. in height with fire brick, and 
foot-irons were provided and embedded in 
the concrete as the work proceeded. 


Tunnels. 

Two tunnels under King Edward Street, 
connecting the basement of the new build- 
ing to that of the building on the opposite 
side of the road, were constructed. The larger 
tunnel is 7ft. 6ins. wide by 8ft. high, with 
segmental top; the smaller, 5ft. wide and 
6ft. 6ins. high; both are about 6oft. long. 
The construction of both tunnels was alike, 
and consisted in the larger one of a bottom, 
walls and roof, all gins. thick. 

The bottom was constructed as an inverted 
floor, with alternate straight and curved bars 
every 6ins., 3in. in diameter, the ends of 
same being bent round square and up into 
walls 12ins. 

The walls were reinforced with 34in. dia- 
meter internal bars every 6ins., and %in. dia- 
meter external bars every 6ins, in pairs; 
34in. diameter horizontal bars were placed 
outside both the external and internal bars, 
and touching them every 8ins. in height; 
the internal vertical bars being stirruped at 
intervals of about a foot. 

The segmental top was reinforced with 
cross-bars bent to the shape of segment in 
lower and top surface. The upper ones 
#. in. diameter, every 12ins., the lower 
48 in. diameter also every 12ins., the latter 
being stirruped; 3@in. longitudinal bars 
were also added, resting on lower and upper 
bars at 8in. centres. 

Staircases. 
The staircases are all very similar in con- 
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struction, but the most noticeable is the 


south one (in the public office block), which — 


will now be briefly described. 

The main flight of stairs consists of 13 
steps with a landing at the bottom 4ft. 734ins. 
long, and at top 4ft. 4%ins. long. This 
flight, including the landings, is constructed 
as a slab, gins. thick, 4ft. 6ins. wide, with 
two bends in it, of a span between walls 
of roft. 1%4ins. on the horizontal. This slab, 
in addition to carrying itself, the steps, and 
superload on same, carries one end of each 
of the upper and lower flights of stairs, the 
strings of these latter being suspended to 
the steel reinforcement in the slab, and re- 
ceiving additional support from cantilever 
bars embedded in walls. The reinforcement 
consists of mine 5£in. diameter bars, five 
straight, and four curved, all bent to shape 
of stairs and landings. The straight bars 
have twelve stirrups each, passing up into 
the nose of every step. The curved bars 
have no stirrups, but are bent up so that they 
follow the top surface of landings, about 
Yin. below same. Both straight and curved 
bars have a 5in. bearing in walls; 34in. dia- 
meter horizontal bars are placed immedi- 
ately above the straight bars at 12in. centres, 
merely as a tie to the concrete. 


Difficulties in Construction. 


In carrying out the work many difficulties 
were met with, not the least of which was 
the construction of the retaining walls, 
which, though only 8ins. thick in the thinnest 
part, required a trench 58ft. wide in places 
in order that it might be properly con- 
structed. 

This was due to the monolithic nature of 
reinforced concrete and to the fact that the 
main beams were continuous from side to 
side of the building. The width of the 
trench was therefore settled by the length of 
these bars to be at least 54ft. wide, and by 
increasing this to 58ft., it was possible to 
finish the bases to the second row of 
columns parallel to the retaining wall, and 
consequently this width was adopted, so that 
when the retaining wall was finished the first 
and second rows of columns were concreted 
up to the ground floor level. The bay of 
flooring between these two rows of columns 
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at lower ground floor level was also con- 
ted. 

S Scebial arrangements had to be made to 
house the bars of the main _beam in the 
second bay in the columns in the second 
row after these columns had been con- 
structed to ground floor level. A pocket sft. 
6ins. deep, and half the width of column one 
way and 12ins. wide on face of column, was 
left, andthe barsin main beam (2) were bent 
at right angles for adistance of sft., and this 
sft. passed vertically up the column inside the 
jinks, which latter were at these pockets 
made on the column bars themselves after 
the beam bars were fixed. 

The timbering of the trench which ex- 
tended round three sides of the site was done 
in the usual way, a row of piles being driven 
down the centre of trench and ground exca- 
vated in 3ft. layers, poling boards, walings 
and struts to piles being fixed every attee in 
height. When the bottom of the trench was 
reached the bars for the slabs under the 
retaining wall and columns were first put in, 
and for the struts from this slab to column 
base and both slabs and struts and column 
base concreted, the centering for counter- 
forts was fixed, back shuttering 3ft. high for 
retaining wall was fixed, the bars in counter- 
forts stood up in place, and also the vertical 
bars in the thin panels of retaining wall, the 
top ends of which were all fastened to a 
horizontal batten to keep them from bend- 
ing over and to maintain them at the right 

istance apart. P 
othe Rast was then concreted 3ft. high in 
6in. or 7in. stages, according to the width of 
the centering boards used. The back shut- 
tering was then removed, and the space be- 
tween the back of the retaining wall and the 
earth filled with ordinary brick or ballast 
Portland cement concrete 8 to I. 

The next line of struts, walings and poling 
boards was then removed, the back shutter- 
ing inserted behind the reinforcing bars, and 
the process described above repeated. 

The columns were carried up simultan- 
eously, and as the struts above were removed, 
fresh struts from the newly concreted re- 
taining walls to the piles were fixed, to take 
the earth pressure while the concrete was 
green. When the lower ground floor level 
was reached, the lower centering boards 
were removed and used in the upper half 
of the retaining wall. It may be stated here 
that all centering timber was 2ins. thick, the 
necessity for absolutely rigidity being a 
governing factor. The centering for the base- 
ment was all wrought to give the concrete a 
smooth face, to which a coat of limewash 
gave the finishing touch. 

In constructing the centering for the floors, 
poles were used as props under the main and 
secondary beams, and as they had to be left 
practically till the topmost floors had been 
constructed, arrangements were devised and 
adopted in order to release the centering 
under the flooring slabs, and at the side of 
the beams without touching the beam bot- 
toms. 

For the walls, timber profiles of 4ins. by 
3ins, scantling were first fixed, and shut- 
tering for one side of wall placed in position 
up to the next floor level, and the center- 
ing on other side fixed as the wall was con- 
creted. The 4 by 3 profiles were bolted to- 
gether with Zin. or 54in. diameter bolts, 
and distance pieces were placed between 
them at intervals as necessary. 

For the ventilating ducts and cable ducts 
various methods of centering were tried, but 
the most efficacious were cores made of 
3in. timber in 6ft. lengths, which were col- 
lapsed and drawn up every 6ft. in height of 
wall or column, so that generally speaking, 
where these vertical ducts occurred the ut- 
most height that could be concreted in a day 
was 6ft. 

The flues for the chimneys were lined 
with gin. diameter fireclay tubes, which were 
inserted as the walls in which the chimneys 
occurred were built. 


Composition and Mixing of Concrete. 


The concrete was specified to be, for all 
work below ground floor level:—1 yard of 


3% ballast, % yard sand, and 7cwt. cement; 
above the ground floor, 6cwts, of cement. 
The extra 1cwt. of cement for work below 
the ground floor was chiefly on account of 
the retaining walls, which with this extra 
1 cwt. were made watertight, the necessity 
for a vertical damp course outside being thus 
avoided. All concrete was machine-mixed, 
batch mixers being employed. Thames bal- 
last was used for the aggregate throughout 
the work, and a special screening and crush- 
ing plant was installed to separate the sand 
from the ballast and to break the larger 
stones down to the in. size specified. 

The steel had to conform to the British 
Standard specification, and was all bent, 
caulked, twisted, etc., on the site, about 
3,000 tons being used in the work. 


Testing the Work. 


During the course of the work, test 
columns were constructed gins. square, O6ft. 
long, with four rin. diameter rods. These 
were tested at Messrs. Kirkaldy’s 105 days 
after being made. Curves were also plotted. 
The results are interesting, but much more 
might be done in \his direction. 

Examination of the specimens after de- 
struction went to show that some of the bars 
being longer than others, the stress came 
on them unequally, the longer ones being 
bent much more than the shorter ones. 

Of course this may have occurred after 
destruction had taken place, but in the 
author’s opinion it would be well in future 
tests for the load to be applied to the con- 
crete only and transmitted from the concrete 
to the steel bars, as is actually the case in 
buildings. 

The buildings were designed by Sir Henry 
Tanner, I.S.0.; the ferro-concrete design 
has been worked out on the Hennebique 
system. Messrs. Holloway Bros. (London), 
Ltd., were the contractors. 


e 
Federation News. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: A. W. Chamberlain. 

A general meeting of the Burton-on-Trent 
Association was held on November 23rd, Al- 
derman Lowe, J.P., in the chair. 

After considerable discussion of the resolu- 
tion passed at the half-yearly meeting of the 
National Federation at Portsmouth, it was 
resolved that the secretary write to each 
member of this association on the subject of 
priced schedules. calling attention to Rule 1o, 
section M, of the association’s rules, which 
reads as follows: “That, without the consent 
of the Emergency Committee, on no con- 
sideration should priced schedules be sent in 
along with tenders by members of this asso- 
siation, except under separate cover, the 
same to be returned unopened if not ac- 
cepted.” 

It was resolved that this association collect 
from its members £20 during the year 1910, 
towards the National Reserve Fund. 

After discussing the terms of the agreement 
with the N.A.O.P, representatives to serve 
on a joint committee with representatives of 
the plasterers were nominated, and the secre- 
tary was instructed to arrange the first meet- 
ing. 

It was pointed out by the secretary in 
reference to Rule 2, qualification of members, 
that two of the master plasterers belonging to 
this association are still members of the 
N.A.O.P., and that in addition to being. a 
trade society the N.A.O.P. is a friendly 
society, and it was resolved that the follow- 
ing be added to Rule 2: “Except in the case 
of master plasterers.” 

A discussion arose in respect to the recent 
advertisement in local papers for certain 
works required by the Education Committee 
to be done during the Christmas holidays, 
payment for which is not to be made until 
three months after completion. It was also 
mentioned that the Education Committee had 
recently given works to manufacturing firms 
away from Burton, and it was resolved that 
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in both instances letters of protest should be 
sent to the chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee. 

It was resolved to hold the annual meeting 
and dinner on Saturday, January 2gth, 1910, 
and to invite Colonel Barnsley, of Birming- 
ham, who will be the President of the Mid- 
land Centre, to attend. 

At a meeting of the Burton-on-Trent Build- 
in Trades Local Conciliation Board, held at 
the Station Hotel on Tuesday, November 23rd, 
Alderman Lowe, J.P., in the chair, the Board 
carefully read the recent additions made to 
the rules which were passed at the annual 
meeting of the National Board, held in Lon- 
don on May a2sth, 1909. 

The employers’ secretary was instructed 
to furnish the operative secretary with a copy 
of the alteration and additions to the rules 
as proposed by several trade unions. 


PORTSMOUTH ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: F. B. Roskell. 

The quarterly general meeting of the Ports- 
mouth Master Builders and Building Trades 
Association was held at the Sussex Hotel on 
November 16th (Mr. G. J. Davis, president, 
in the chair), when a large and representa- 
tive gathering assembled. 

At the commencement of the meeting, the 
members all standing, passed a vote of con- 
dolence with the family of the late Sir John 
Baker, M.P. for Portsmouth, and late hon. 
member of this association. 

Correspondence was then read, which had 
been dealt with by the committee since the 
last general meeting. 

With regard to the question of quantities 
being returned to the unsuccessful contrac- 
tor, the secretary was instructed to write to 
the local authorities requesting that in future 
bills of quantities may be returned as soon 
as possible after the coutract had been placed 
as in several instances they had been with- 
held for some months. 

The members’ attention was then drawn to 
the recent formation of a Speculative 
Builders’ Society in this town, and after a 
lengthy discussion on this subject, it was 
unanimously agreed that the one association 
should be the best protection for the trade, 
and that good results could not be expected 
from a second. organisation. The secretary 
was therefore directed to write to the Specu- 
lative Builders’ Society asking them to ap- 
point a deputation to meet the Master 
Builders’ Association with a view to discuss- 
ing the desirability of their joining up with 
this association and pointing out the mutual 
benefit which would ensue from amalgama- 
tion. 

Organisation and means of improving the 
welfare of the association was then brought 
forward, when several useful suggestions 
were made and noted for the consideration 
of the committee. 

It was also. decided, with regard to the 
forthcoming Christmas holidays, that a circu- 
lar should be sent to each of the members 
recommending that works be closed from 
the Friday night to the following Wednes- 
day morning. 

Mr. Salter then drew the attention of the 
members to the report of an important deci- 
sion, which appeared in the issue for Novem- 
ber 3rd of the ‘‘Builders’ Journal,” relating 
to the appeal, W. Kennedy, Ltd.; and 
Mayor and Corporation of Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness turning on.the question, ‘“‘What is an 
Arbitration Clause?’ which he considered 
was one of great’ interest: to all ‘builders. 
Continuing, he hoped all builders’ present 
would ‘strongly support the ‘‘Builders’ Jour- 
nal,” which was the official organ of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Em- 
ployers. 

The meeting then closed with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the president. 


LEEDS ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Davidson. 

The annual meeting of the Leeds Associa- 
tion was held at. the Grand Central Hotel, 
Leeds, on Tuesday, November 16th. Mr. W. 
Irwin occupied the chair, and was.supported 
by several members. 
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The minutes of last annual meeting were 
read and approved. As the annual report 
and cash statement had been printed and 
circulated among the members, Mr. Irwin 
moved its adoption. In doing so, he re- 
ferred to the agitation of the employees of 
the Corporation to obtain concessions as re- 
gards walking time, car fares, etc., beyond 
those recognised in the standard conditions. 
The Corporation had been reminded that 
the standard conditions were almost uni- 
formly accepted in other parts of the coun- 
try, and that many advantages accrue to 
local authorities from following this proce 
dure. 

The Highways Department of the Cor- 
poration, after hearing the view of representa- 
tives of the association, had reverted to the 
charges for highway repairs being based on 
measurement instead of time. 

The adoption of the report and cash state- 
ment was seconded by Mr. P. Rhodes, and 
unanimously approved. 

Mr. W. T. Ledgard, in proposing that Mr. 
Irwin be elected as president for the ensuing 
year, referred in appreciative terms to the 
valuable services which he had rendered dur- 
ing the past two years, and stated that it 
was the unanimous wish of the members that 
Mr. Irwin should accept office for another 
year. The motion was seconted by Mr. 
J. H. Tomlinson, and carried with accla- 
mation. Mr. O. Mawson was re-elected vice- 
president. 

On the motion of the President, seconded 
by Mr. Appleyard, a cordial vote of thanks 
was tendered to Messrs. E. Umpleby and G. 
W. Nettleton for their services as honorary 
auditors. Messrs. G. W. Nettleton and G. W. 
Wilson were appointed auditors for the com- 
ing year. The following gentlemen were 
appointed to represent the association on the 
Yorkshire Federation: Messrs. W. Irwin, O. 
Mawson, J. H. Tomlinson, G. W. Nettleton, 
F. Mountain, and S. Worsnop. The trade 
committees and Local Conciliation Board 
were also appointed. 

The President reported that arrangements 
had been made with the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion, and the secretary, for the Leeds Asso- 
ciation to share in the tenancy and benefit 
of larger offices which had been taken in 
West Bar Chambers, Boar Lane, Leeds. The 
offices would afford ample accommodation 
for the ordinary meetings of the association, 
and would give it a definite and official 
habitation. 

On sthe motions of ir IP) ae bickards 
seconded by Mr. P. Rhodes, the action of the 
president and committee was confirmed, and 
the terms of the tenancy and arrangements 
for furnishing were referred to the president 
and Messrs. W. T. Ledgard and J. H. Tom- 
linson. 

The sub-contract form submitted by the 
Yorkshire Federation was carefully con- 
sidered, and, on the motion of Mr. F. Moun- 
tain, seconded by Mr. J. Dobson, the draft 
Was generally approved. 

At the conclusion of the business, the 
president entertained the members to tea. 


PRESTON ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: John Tomlison, 

The sixteenth annual dinner of the Preston 
Building Trades Employers’ Association was 
held on November roth, in the Boardroom at 
the association offices, Mount Street, Pres- 
ton, when the president, Mr. R. H. Catterall, 
was in the chair, and was supported by 
Messrs. S. Salthouse and J. Croft, the vice- 
presidents, T. B. Barnett and W. Croasdale, 
ex-presidents, W. Cooke, junr., hon. trea- 
surer, the assistant secretary, and about fifty 
members and friends. 

After the usual loyal toasts, the President 
referred with regret to the absence of the 
members of one firm through a recent family 
bereavement, and asked for a vote of condo- 
lence and sympathy with Mr. John Cart- 
mell in the loss of his wife. He also read a 
letter from Mr. John Tomlison, the secre- 
tary, apologising for non-attendance through 
illness, and stating that this was the first 
annual dinner he had missed for the last 
sixteen years. 


Mr. T. B. Garnett proposed the toast of 
“The Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales 
Federation,’ and saidhe thought the Federa- 
tion was doing very useful and necessary 
work in bringing the local associations into 
closer union, and thus improving their power 
for good. He personally had not had much 
practical experience of Federation work, 


but Mr. Cooke, who would respond to the ~ 


toast, would be able to tell them more on that 
subject. He considered it a great honour to 
Preston that for the second time they had a 
Preston man president of the Federation, and 
he heartily congratulated Mr. Cooke on hav- 
ing attained that position. 

Mr. Cooke, on rising to respond, met with 
a hearty reception ; he thanked the members 
present for their kind appreciation, and said 
he also felt the honour of his position very 
much, and was glad he was a Preston man. 
Preston played a very important part in 
Federation work, perhaps more than many 
of their members imagined. It was looked 
up to by other local associations with very 
great respect, as being an example of first- 
class organisation second to none in the 
country. He then proceeded to give sa very 
detailed account of the Federation and its 
works, its composition, membership, and the 
recent cases it had dealt with, concluding 
his remarks with an appreciative reference to 
the National Council and the Employers’ 
Parliamentary Council, which observations 
were received with applause. 

Mr. Walter Hoyle, in a short speech, pro- 
posed the toast of “The Preston Building 
Trades Employers’ Association,” and Mr. W. 
Croft (Messrs. T. Croft and Sons, Ltd.), in 
responding, said that theirs was an organisa- 
tion they could not very well do without. The 
firm he represented had been members now 
for so many years, that, looking back to 
their first connection with it, seemed like an- 
cient history. They had received many bene- 
fits from closer association with their fellow- 
employers, and he ventured to think that 
there were few if any members who did not 


feel with him that it would be a calamity 


indeed if ever anything should occur to 
break up their society. The old-time an- 
tagonistic feeling with regard to the opera- 
tives was passing away, and it was becoming 
a pleasure to meet them and’ discuss in a 
conciliatory manner all they had to urge for 


the betterment of their condition or the - 


trade. 


Mr. Shorrock, in proposing the toast of “The 
President and Officers,” said they all knew 
the President and recognised that he had 
necessarily gone through a lot of hard work 
before he had attained the highest position in 
their society. He was a man of sterling 
worth, and strong opinions, which he did not 
fear to express. Mr. Shorrock also paid a 
high tribute to the other officers, the hon. 
treasurer and the secretary, whom he re- 
gretted not to see there that evening. 

Mr. Catterall, in reply, thanked the mem- 
bers for their kind reception of the toast, but 
was of opinion that more thanks should be 
given to the Committee, as that body did the 
best and most important work—work that was 
very often difficult, and required a great deal 
of thought and tact to carry out successfully. 
Passing to other matters, he referred to what 
he considered the unsatisfactory condition of 
the trade at the present time, both locally 
and nationally. Were, he asked, members 
satisfied to conduct their business under pre- 
sent conditions and difficulties? He was of 
opinion they were not, and that something 
would have to be done very soon to try to 
improve matters. 

Mr. S. Salthouse, the senior vice-president, 
and Mr. F, Starkie, the hon. solicitor, having 
also responded, a musical programme was 
then proceeded with, and a most enjoyable 
evening was spent in social intercourse. 


NOTTINGHAM ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: W. J. Barton, F.C.1.S. 

At the last annual meeting of the Notting- 
ham Association, Mr. H. R. Thompson (of 
Messrs, F. M. Thompson and Sons, Ltd.) 
read a very interesting and instructive paper 


on the inter-trading rule, after which the 
Executive Committee were directed to give 
the subject their further consideration. In 
accordance with this wish, the Executive in- 
vited Mr, A. G. White (the National secre- 
tary) to come and give the members some 
further information on the advantages and 
working of the rule. Mr. White very kindly 
consented, and gave a most instructive and 
illuminating paper on the rule and the many 


advantages to be obtained, both locally and. 


nationally, by widening the scope of associa- 
tions. A resolution was passed at the meet- 
ing deciding to adopt the rule at an early 
date. The Executive Committee then took 
up the whole question of the association’s 
rules, and after full consideration of the 
question, decided to recommend to the mem- 
bers that the title of the association should 
be altered, and that an entirely new set of 
rules should be adopted, and accordingly 
set to work to draft the same. The title 
suggested was ‘‘The Nottingham and District 
Association of Building Trades Employers.” 
The model set of rules, as recommended by 
the Conference of secretaries, was taken as a 
basis for the new rules, and the proposals 
of the committee have just been submitted to 
a general meeting of the Association, each 
member having been supplied with a copy 
of the proposed rules with his notice of the 
meeting. 

The meeting was well attended, and after 
some criticism on one or two points, and 
explanations given on other points, the whole 
of the rules as proposed by the committee 
were accepted and adopted, with one addition 
only. 

It may be of interest to other associations 
to indicate the points on which the rules 
now, as adopted, differ from the model set. 

Constitution.—We provide that associate 
and honorary members shall not be entitled 
to attend or vote at any business meeting of 
the association, except on the invitation of 
the administrative committee. 

Election of members.—We provide that the 
proposer of any applicant who is not elected, 
shall have power of appeal to the next 
general meeting. 

Management.—(a) We provide that the 
Council shall meet as required, instead of 
fixing definite times for meetings.  (b) 
Cheques may be signed by the President, or 
a Vice-president and the Treasurer. 

Funds.—(a) Ordinary members may have 
the option of having the amount of their sub- 
scription assessed at 8 guineas per annum in 
leu of making a wage return. (b) The mini- 
mum annual subscription for ordinary mem- 
bers shall be rss. 

After this clause we have inserted the fol- 
lowing note:—The official journal of the 
Federation will be supplied by the Associa- 
tion, each week free of cost, to all ordinary 
members whose subscription is paid for the 
current year. 

The secretary fully appreciates the benefit 
he has received from attending the Confer- 
ences of Secretaries, and the assistance given 
him ‘by various secretaries, and will be 
pleased to reciprocate by forwarding a copy 
of the rules as soon as received from the 
Press, or by giving any information to asso- 
ciations who may be contemplating a change 
in their rules, 


SRADFORD ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Davidson, 

A general meeting of the Bradford Associa- 
tion was held at the Builders’ Exchange, 
Bradford, on Tuesday, November 23rd. Mr. 
T. E. Taylor occupied the chair, and was 
supported by several members. 

The clauses of the Bradford Corporation 
Bill were read and discussed, and it was re- 
solved to defer consideration until the next 
meeting. 

The proceedings of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion were read, and special attention was 
drawn to several matters of interest. 

The question of officers and committees for 
the ensuing year was considered, and several 
nominations were made. 

It was arranged to hold the annual meeting 
on Tuesday, December 21st. 
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LONDON OFFI E: 


134 NEW BOND STREET, w. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCIL 


is the most economical Pencil made. It 
lasts six times as long as an ordinary pencil. 
But it is the velvety smoothness of the lead 
that is the great charm of the Koh-I-Noor. 
There is no other pencil that nearly ap- 
proaches its quality The lead of the Koh-I- 
Noor is specially prepared by a perfected 
Process which gives it a firmness yet 
delicacy of touch that cannot be imitated. 
The Koh-I-Noor is made in seventeen degrees 
to suit all pencil purposes. 


|b Say Koh-I-Noor Pencils are 4d. each, and 3s. éd, 
li ¥, ner dozen, everywhere. Of Stationers, Artists’ 
f y AG FARLANE S} Colourmen, Photographic Dealers, &e. Booklet 


free from 
\ lee ere (ee HARDTMUTH, 
. 12, Golden Lane, London, &.C. 


KOH-I-NOOR 


TRACING CLOTH 


Is a stout and substantial cloth possessing every advantage 

for the drawirg room. Its surface is smooth and clear, 

free from blotches. Does not tear or break. Is transparent 

enough for the finest work. Erasures may be freely made 

without causing the ink to run. Is excellent for giving 
impressions by process 


THE GREATEST SATISFACTION IN USING THIS SPECIALITY IS FOUND 
IN ALL DRAWING OFFICES. 


Of Stationers, Artists’ Colourmen. Photographic Dealers. &, 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
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Mi CLOCK TOWERS 
ORNAMENTAL ROOFING 
WINTER GARDENS 
STABLE FITTINGS 
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) | Size Figures on THE FOUNTAIN PRESENTED 


»8Y USTOTHE West ENo Park, Giascow, { DRAIN & SOIL PIPES 
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* Modernia”’ Patent Glass Tiles 


give an artistic and novel effect. 


No glassy surface. Coloured throughout. Substance 
about +inch. Any colour Supplied. Prospectus, Samples, 
Estimates and Designs for complete decorations, free, 


The “ Modernia” Patent Glass Tile Co. 


Sole Concessionaires : Aug. Brennecke & Co., 68, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C, 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL _ 


Publisher’s Notices. 
Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND CouNTING 


House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
ING—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.”’ 


Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
Countinc Hovuse—8l17, Gerrard, PUBLISHING— 
#200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication :—THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 


follows :— s. d. 

At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 

By post in the United Kingdom aut~ 1 10510 

By Post to Canada, -we-) Smaan - : 
SP ousnd 


By post elsewhere abroad - - - 
The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 
Publisher. 
Subscribers can have 
complete with Index, 
cost of 3/6 each. 
Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not Jater than first post on Saturday. 
Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 
Situations Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - ls. 6d. 
Each additional line - - - - 6d. 
Three insertions*” - - : - - 3s. Od. 
®This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 
Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d- per line- 
The above must be prepaid. 


their volumes bound 
in cloth cases, at a 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 


9d. per line. 
Advertisements for the above can be received up 


till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


Iaaued by the same Publishers— 
Price 1s. Monthly— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by MervyN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 


This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and, 
includes among its regular features ‘*The Practical 
Kxemplar of Architecture,” with Views and Measured 


Drawings. 


Tenders. 


————— 


Addressed pesteards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free on application 
te the Manager, Buicpers’ JournaL, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information frem accredited seurces should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Men- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name ef the 
Architect er Surveyor for the work. 


Caerleon (Mon.).—¥or erection of playsheds at 


Williams’s Endowed Schools, for the Governors. 
Mr abi Jo eGrniess; architect, . Metropolitan Bank 
Chambers, Newport. , 

T. Jenkins oe * Bae (6550" 08 10 

Williams and Son é 500) 0) a0 

E. D. W. Evans 402 I4 10 

R. H. Parkyn od Shh" AGO 

Phillips, Clark, and Co. 375 © O 

E. Richards : 368 11 0 

Pp. H. Saunders 250° 5 10 

J. Charles es 347 0 Oo 

J. H. Williams co Z'44° 079 

E. C. Jordan and Son 340 0 O 

G. Prosser iat 336 0 0 

j. B. Jenkyn et Pa 334. (O10 

eerie arate 8) Fe Sees 16 kota ena) 

G. F. Leadbeter er oa PP 328. 6 3 

Cc. H. Reed as a ih 3100) 0 

EK. Dean,* Newport oe eee oan TO, 0 


* Accepted. 


Evesham.—For the construction of a reinforced 


concrete roof, supported on columns ete., of the 
same material, for their new open service water 
reservoir (capacity 2,000,000 gallons), for the 
Town Council Mr. H. 5. Harvey, borough sur- 
veyor :— 
Potter and Co., Ltd., London ...43,530 © © 
Lambrick and Co., Burton-on- 
Trent Pas et 535 ae 225552 ONO 
Hodkin and Jones, Ltd., Shef- 
field iis wie ea iasa tO ma nS 
J. Ellis and Sons, Leicester... 2,213 8 6 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 
Westminster re we .1. 2;200 © O 
W. Cowlin and Sons, Bristol ... 2,098 © © 
W. Moss and Sons, Lough- 
borough ao os a 2) 2,060; 0 0 
British Fire Proof Construction 
Co., London ae er, I Ee;O80 Wolo 
Hibbert and Co., Manchester 1,982 0 © 


Stuarts Granolithic, London 
ne WE 


Smith and Co., Westmin- 
ster Ti tee ass aay 


5,913" °0, 70 


F. Brazendale i,$23—0° 0 


Empire ‘Stone, Co., Thanet 
House, Strand, W.C. i $g808% ONS 
Hoborough and Co., Gloucester 
Hennebique (accepted) ir, 868 lo. {0 


Columbian Fire Proofing Co., 37 
King William Street, 1 DE) Oa» 

T.. Vale and Sons, Stourport 

Leslie and Co., Ltd., Kensing- 


ton Square, London 1,34% 0 .0 


Leamington.—For alterations and renovations at 
26, Clemens Street, Leamington. Branch premises 
for Banbury Co-operative Society. Frederick J. 
Cooke, architect, 33, Bridge Street, Banbury. 

Messrs. Bailey and Co. i hS0S) OO 


Messrs. Smith and ‘Sons 161 10 @ 
Thomas and Son* oes 130 0 0 
*Accepted. 

Liandrygarn (Anglesey).—F or alterations and re- 
pairs to Council school. Mr. J.. Owen, architect, 

Menai Bridge and Holyhead. 
O. Jones me ike Re 5905 10 © 
J. and J. W. Owen, Llanlilwn 895 7 © 
R.--J. Jones >a aa 878 o oO 
R. Thomas 850 0:0 


London, S.E.—For carrying out alterations at the 
police-station at Kennington Lane, S.E. Mr. J. 
Dixon Butler, F.R.1:B.A., surveyor, New Scotland 
Yard, S.W., Quantities by Messrs. Thurgood, Son, 


ee and Chidgey, 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
C. Ansell «++ $5,000 
Rice and Sons see, 045040 
F. and H. Higgs 4,786 
Smith and Sons 4,718 
Lole and Co. ae 4,642 
F. G. Minter = 4,618 
E. A. Roome and Co., 4,623 
W. Eyre ete As 4,595 
Lathey Bros. “ef 49575 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. 4,550 
Mowlem and Co., Ltd. 4,540 
Holliday and Greenwood 4,545 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd. 4,549 
Patman and Fotheringham 4,433 
W. J. Fryer and Co. 4,371 


Pensarn (Denbigh).—For alterations and repairs 
to Council school. Mr. J. Owen, Menai Bridge and 
Holyhead, architect. 


J. Owen and W. Williams 41,918 0 @ 

QO. Jones and ay a inc) 3885s 10 8 

J. and J. W. Owen 1,818 9 0 

R. Thomas ie 1,478 o 0 

O. Thomas,* Amlwch 1,450 0 © 
*Accepted. 


(Tenders continued on page vittd 


DoorB 


pals 


An. acceptable sub- ey 
stitute for the usual } VY 
type of Door Bell. 


Easily fixed to any thick- 
ness of door or casement, 
and will last a lifetime. ; 
New-Departure Door Bells @ 
are furnished with clock- 
work or rotary 
mechanism. 

Finger-plates in 
HN various designs, 
i, Sold by all lron- 
if mongers, etc. 
Write for particulars 
of spectal offer of 

mounted sample. 

JOHN H. GRAHAM 

& C0., 
118—122, Holborn, 
LONDON, 


Sensitive. 
Silent. 


lnexpensive. 
Always Fills. 


New-Departure 


ells 


W.C. CISTERNS. 


ER AR TREE ELD MEE YDS PALE SELES EERE LITEM 
Best Cistern on Earth. Used in the Best Work. 


Frost Proof. 
Quick Filling 


HOLT’S PATENTS, 3, Smithfield St., Liverpooi. 


“Tue” Litt & Hoist Go., 


Sole. Makers. of 


‘PREMIER’ LIFTS, and 


Premier’ ' Folding Partitions, 


Premier Ironworks, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


oy, a 


% 3" § EsTABLISHED II5I. i 
= SouTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Hicu Hoxzsorn, W.C. 
1 PER CENT. INTEREST 
2 allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
PER CENT. INTEREST. 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK ,with full particulars, 


a :! 


Sprague Electric 


SPRAGUE 
QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 


WESTMINSTER, 


For Arehttects, Busiders and Engineers 
TRUE TO SCALE. 


Permanent. 
R’s Method of Perspective. 
WRITK FOR PARTICULARS. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LTD., 
13, Railway Approach, London Bridge. 
Tel, 871 Hop, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


POST FREE. 
tov C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


LEVATORS. 


ELEVATOR CO. LTD., 


LONDON, S.W. 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Dene on any Paper or Cloth. 


Telegrams, ‘TRIBRACH, LONDON.’ 


‘ie YY 
i Vy 


Prices upon application 
foe Yellow Deal, Oak 


and Pitch Pine. 


AA 


Vita 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORINGS 
With Special Joint te conecal Noaihs— 


4 Oak, 56/0 . Prices on 
4» 4#5/- Pitch Pine application 


These prices do wot include desitantéon. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
Only Addrese—67, KING WILLIAM STRERT, B.C. 


Telephone Nos. 601 and 682 Avenue. 


a 


; 
; 


and Cooking: Engineers. 


W; SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 


‘MEIGHLEY, 


‘Laundry. Engineers, 
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NO MORE ‘: IL “ I ly STRIKING 
CRACKED 5 ag . ae f ECONOMY IN 
WALLS . : op E 5 SPACE AND 
POSSIBLE COST, 
IF BONDED COMBINED 
WITH OUR WITH THE 
p HIGHEST 
Patent Brick EFFICIENCY. 
Reinforcement. ae 
sl ool BUILDINGS 
RENDERED 
baie z FIREPROOF, 
Iv 
BOOKLET DAMPPROOF, 
AND PRICE. SOUNDPROOF. 


View, showing Reinforced Brick Cavity Storm Wall, together with 
Pilaster and Cornice Bonded into Concrete. 


sonutactwrers: RD. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, Ltd, ssosrtsss.~ 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Metallicus, Manchester.’ 24, LEVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Telephone: 6437 Manchester Central. 


Reinforced Concrete 
Floors. 


‘« COLUMBIAN ”’ 
System. 


37, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Tet. No. 5060 BaANk. 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) London, S.W.—For making-up and paying Wyatt Messrs. Perks and Son, Long 
5 Park Road, Streatham, for the Wandsworth Eaton a = aes > 745 0 © 
_London.—For new schools on the Hoxton House Borough Council. Mr. P. Dodd, Borough engineer, Messrs. Brown and Son, Long 
site, Hoxton, for the London County Council. R. Dykes a -* tek TAA O01 LO Eaton es Rete nes = 745 10: 50 
Todd and Newman, Hackney 436,240 0 0o Pottemandece. Peer Tey efine To Mes Mr. J. Bull, Long Eaton osx ASO nO 
J. Garrett and Son, Balham J. Mowlem and Con Ltd. ae 1559300020 Mr. F. Martin,* Stapleford uae 7 EO 000 10 
Hill Res Fo ess nee 355800 10 © E. and E. Iles me : = 1570" Oo Mr. E. E. Stevens, Long Eaton 699 o o 
eae apie pace Sons, ee in. Wc a Se Bh MG ohn | Mr. R. J. Warren, Long Eaton 698 o 0 
orthampton Street, Essex S. Lane and Co. 58 ++ 1,531 0 0 . 
Rox id oe ea ste) ieee OS Co» 0! 1C E. Parry and Co. 34 ie gd OO oO © Accepted, 
W. Lawrence and Son, Walt Harringdon and Co, Re eTE OS BO) uO 
meee ke R ndall, NTS Gl gOS OE 0-02 R. W. Swaker* ns 1,306 8 1 Stanley (Durham).—For erection of new Council 
ate anc anda Oo eh Borough engineer’s estim ate, Fay 498 4s. 2d. offices in Front Street, Stanley, for the Stanley 
Pretec ena aa Ted etT ol} SSIES 8O Recommended for acceptance. Urban District Council. Mr. John W. Wilson, 
. abe: sat ie a ee t Menke | Newb roe aye SORGhLa Be LOM En eee Ove architect, 3, Coleshill Street, Sutton Coldfield. 
1 Rab s a, art et ‘ 33,052 "0° 0 | : ec eee = ay woe vrs Boron 1€ own Ne Jennings, South Shields £4,819 19 3 
J ae M. atrick, ands- ae | Counce! i r. S. J. L. Vincent, borough 6090 Dyson Bros., Pelton < 4,636 14 8 
ee aoe shes 2: ates OSI Wee eo G. Whiting oy =e a 41,961 W. Weatherley, Newcastle-on- 
Patman and Fotheringham, YaNe) ile panets BAS ra ise San, MLSE PO Tyne 6a6 tate 
Ltd., Park Street, Isling xton 32,741 0 Oo Hoskings Bros. Pa Eas zo L¥O So | Nee Dane Burne Feld pha Gb oe 
W. Johnson and Co., Ltd.* | Hdcante Mes a5 ies wae 71800 | ig? au Pp Studia e ee be 
Wandsworth Common 6 ign Plumb 1,783 | ES et Eastley N a stlecon 4,493 8 4 
Architect’s (Education) e euimates 31, 47 H. Elms aes Ge ah ter 5. Bet 7ao “T ae. COT Res NOTRE SUES Re drs 
*Recommended for acceptance. ee an. .: $a a - tes I. Hewey, Dunston — b:. ts as o oO 
& < gy ao Peo JT. W. White, Sunderland: «| 4;420° 0 © 
T. E. Townsend SF reg tt, 19S CO ; : 
Fhe B. Bolam, Birtley ae we ASG ODS aun, 
London, S.W.—For the making-up and paving of eae and Hitchman se 223 23589 W. Hall, Gateshead e ee 4,277 19 0 
Badminton Road, Balham, for the Wandsworth i B aS a at oe: 25 arSbiyo ts Reynoldson and Son, Dipton nae 3) 8980 Oe 
Borough Council. Mr. P. Dodd, borough engineer. astin* 5 ae vs 1,495 Dallow and Sons, Blackheath 
Dorterband Co eee eA EE *Recommended for ‘acceptance. Birmingham 2 t Perey fa 
; + : ee Rapes “as SOE 
E. and E. Iles “e es Say besarte en ios | Rhosesmor, Holywell, N. Wales.—For the erection Southern, Dipton cae eaeeteO CONES 
R. W. ‘Swaker Ge Aaa ne OTA! (OND | of new Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Chapel. Messrs. T. H. Worley,* Tantobie «3,499 14 4 
R. Dykes ee ree Se hts O79 Cae | Jos. Owen and Son, architects, Liverpool. *A d 
T. Adam 1,034.0 0 = : cee D eeu. 
1. Me See ore “0 ee Messrs. J. Hayes, Shrewsbury +» 43,490 
. Mowlem anc Oi), td. |... 1028) oo ie ae : AG 5 : ‘ : 
ne Par eaeea 7 Pe AAs era ep Bree Holywell 2c 39333 Shirebrook (Derbyshire).—Accepted for erection 
Harringdon and Co. » Bx opeee ano | Mr papa trorh Maat ee ocean Soy 6d) opZAely of girls’ new school at Shirebrook, for the Derby- 
4 ‘ : : 2005 Mr. R. Williams, Brymbo a, cae 2 SO ine 
SON aie and Coe Se oATeoue = shire Education Committee: 
B x} g timate, 4999 10s Messrs. R. Jones and Sons, Holywell 2,100 F. Martin, Stapleford, 44,722. 
3orough engineer’s estimate, £999 Ios. | Mr. M. S. Rogers,* Flint ; Sethe) : 
*Recommended for acceptance. * eee 3 . 
ay | Agcepted. Tividale, near Tipton.—Accepted for erection of 
f Fate. 5 new infants’ schools at Tividale, for the Rowley 
Fondon.*S.Weetor thetalaviagam Gull pasineroe | Pet geld os ae oe Geer a Bere ee Regis District Council :— 
that part of Welham Road, Streatham, which lies 7 toa cap Be Oe cg ae eee ea ee k. J. Chattle, Lichfield, £2,420 15s. 
pen. AVigcidn onhe LAndeRibhlesdaleoRGad-otee for the directors. Charles Cooke and Son, archi- 
he Wa: iL oat. 3 3 C ee Mr Pp “Dodd tects, High Street, Southend-on-Sea. Tredegar (Mon.).—A ted oF ti — 
the andswoOrthy DOrOuUsn COMNCIe Sit.) L- es Smith and Chambers by PREV Gey Vl 8 Dea ASL ASS or erection, Of a 
borough engineer. ; E dB ete ed IE temporary male dormitory and dayroom at the 
. r, and 3B, Hi. Davey : 360 0 Oo , é 
R. Dykes Ki ay aft eAIssS0) OM 10 | H. E. Campkin ‘ ae, Workhouse, for the Guardians of Bedwellty 
S. Lane and Coa. a 1,470 0 © Hrank Davey* e aa ance ban we Union :— 
J. Mowlem and Co., Ltd. Toate OO : ime tAccented: ree APSA Se 2 UNO Smith and Co., Stratford, 4639 15s. 
T. Adams Zz be 1,408 0 0 . 
Sipe alee ewe Co. iad ce) se | Stapleford.—For the erection of a combined 
Pit ars *: es ce z house and shop, Nottingham Road, Stapleford, for 
Oo e e c —_ 9390 O N A. o. é 
Gives Suareee aay ae Ma; A Gilling. Mr. Arnold Plackett, architect, For particulars of our Free Insur= 
Earl Poole oee Oe entral Chambers, Long Eaton. Quantities by . 
2 te Ouest such seces Sie thet Baie ae ance Scheme, apply to the Manager. 
Ten habla eh eS. Soe Meret Ey | Mir. JEL. . Moult, Stapleford ... £792 10 0o s 
Borough engineer’s estimate, £1,370. Messrs. Donnelly and Sons, Kim- Technical Journals, Ltd., Caxton 
*Recommended for acceptance. berley ade ae aS ve) 780) 0) 10 House, Westminster. 
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PRICE'S PATENT 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing fur 
joining Corrugated 
Iron Sheeting 
together. 


Their great poay is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and 


LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF THE LARGEST MANUFAC= 


“LIMPET” purrBOLTS @ WASHERS 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


**There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used.””—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


weak: an absolutely watertight joint. They also retard the corrosive Full particulars and samples from the Managing Agents- 
action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, WI LLIAM JACKS & CO 5, East India Avenue 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THB INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE eg LONDON, E,C. 
— TURING CONCERNS IN ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — Agents for Scotland : Frank G. Price & Co.53, Waterloo St., Glasgows 


“3. Sikhs SEE SE a Nae 


@9492 Central Qj 


{MEASURES Biss 


ROS SSOUTOUMA Scancors 
eA ALLL 


TELEPHONE 


AND BESSEMER STEEL sare 3” TO 20° DEEP. 


LARGE STOCKS sess" SqFR) 


|| SECTION SIIEETS, BOOKS & PRICES ON APPLIGATION. 
“= CHEQUERED & PLAIN PLATES & SHEETS. CASTINGS SE¢cRiPTiON. 


STEEL SHAFTING, from 23 in, to 8 in. diametg~ and up to 36 feet long, always kept in LL. 


December 15, 1909, 


Volume 30, No. 775, 


frit BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
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Mr. Halsey Ricardo wants 
“to see tne streets of our 
crowded towns bright and 
splendid with colour,”’ 
in furtherance of this desire he 
gladly responded to an invitation to 
open a discussion by the Architec- 
tural Association Debating Society—a 
most useful institution, whose  pro- 
ceedings deserve much more attenuon 
than they have yet received—on the pro- 
position “That external colour decoration 
is necessary to the completion of town 
architecture.’”’ Mr. Ricardo’s support of 
this proposition was no merely pertunctory 
effort. He has long been an earnest advo- 
cate of the principle involved; and on this 
occasion he supported the thesis with 
heart-whole sincerity and with almost 
poetical fervour. He claims, without much 
risk of contradiction, that the craving for 
colour is innate and instinctive. The 
demand for it is imperative. And yet, as 
he says, “for half the year our city is the 
colour of a dirty cobweb, and the only re- 
freshment the eye gets is in the glimpses 
of the sky overhead, the shop windows, and 
the hoardings,” the latter significantly 
marking the hunger for colour. The only 
question is: By what external treatment 
can our buildings be made to gratify the 
certainly growing demand for colour? Mr. 
Ricardo thinks that, if permanence of 
material is to be a prime condition, glazed 
surfaces—glazed terra-cotta, glazed bricks, 
tiles, and glass mosaic—supply the answer. 
The contemptuous disdain of “crockery- 
ware’’ frontages has then to be reckoned 
with. Mr. Ricardo apparently feels con- 
fident that this objection will disappear 
when these materials are employed with 
greater taste and propriety; and the con- 
tention that these surfaces glare un- 
pleasantly loses much of its force in a 
‘sombre climate like ours. The alternative 
is paint, and plenty of it. “Paint,’’ says 
Mr. Ricardo, “especially water paint, is 
what one ought to indulge in profusely.”’ 
He admires, only less enthusiastically than 
did Mr. Max Judge, in his excellent 
descriptive article contributed to this 
journal, the colouring of the Atheneum 
Club, but regrets that in this instance the 
Decorative Committee did not show 
greater daring. ‘The plea is for greater 
audacity, for positive blazonry. Colour in 
delicate and jsubtle suggestion is omni- 
present. A-plain brick wall in the sun- 
light has more tints than the painter could 
find on his palette, but most of them are 
perhaps only visible to the most sensitive 
eye, and then Only upon rare opportuni- 


Coloured 
Builwings. 


and 


ties. The danger is that the broad masses 
of colour which would bring joy to the man 
in the street mignt mean esthetic agony 
to the artistic soul. The proposition, how- 
ever, was carried after a somewhat listless 
—oOr, as one may say, colourless—discus- 
sion, in which several of the speakers ex- 
tolled the amenities of whitewash ; while 
one gentleman threw out the very prac- 
tical suggestion that reinforced concrete, 
possessing no natural beauty of surface, 
offered a good field for colour. A point 
that seems to have been overlooked—or 
was it thought to be too obvious to need 
emphasis ?—is that the new Town Planning 
Act may give that very necessary contro] 
of colour which has been hitherto lacking. 
Riotous anarchy of colour in our streets 
is appalling to contemplate; whereas, 
some well-devised general scheme of ex- 
ternal colour decoration would probably 
disarm most of the adverse critics. 


One advantage of “mov- 

Inspiration and able’’ conferences, such as 
Imitation. those held by the National 
Federation of Building 

Trades Employers, is that they afford the 
means of instructive comparisons between 
the notable buildings of the various towns 
visited. The half-yearly meeting at Ports- 
mouth last summer, for instance, when the 
Federation delegates met in the magnifi- 
cent town hall, lent much additional in- 
terest to one’s view of the grand town hall 
at Leeds, in which city the conference of 
secretaries was held in October. The one 
building is strongly reminiscent of the 
other. This resemblance was duly noted 
in a lecture delivered last week by Mr. 
Butler Wilson before the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society on “The Life 
and Work of Cuthbert Brodrick.’’ That 
the similarity is by no means accidental 
may be inferred from the fact that the 
architect of the Portsmouth building, Mr. 
William Hill, F.R.I.B.A., was a Leeds 
man, while the contractors, Messrs. Ar- 
mitage and Hodgson, were also of Leeds. 
The Leeds influence on Portsmouth is 
therefore natural. Rather curiously, 
the Leeds tower, as Mr. Butler Wilson 
reminds us, was an after-thought. We can 
hardly agree with him that “it is only by 
a stretch of the imagination reminiscent 
of Wren’s city churches and the western 
towers of St. Paul’s.’’? On the contrary, 
the resemblance immediately impresses the 
Londoner, and it seems hardly more pos- 
sible to suppose that Brodrick was not in- 


-Spired by Wren than that Hill was not in- 


debted to Brodrick; and we do not see 
that in either case the fact detracts from 
the merit of the design. So far asa merely 
mental comparison of the three buildings 
can serve us, we should say that the re- 
semblance is merely general, and of the 
character of a_ strong family likeness; 
which, as Mr. Butler Wilson remarked, 
extends to the towers of at least two other 
town halls, those of Bolton and Morley. 
Neither Brodrick nor Hill was guilty of 
plagiarism. They simply adopted the 
soundly sensible and scholarly course of 
following or adapting models of established 
excellence ; which was exactly what Wren 
and Inigo Jones, and Brunelleschi, and all 
the great masters, always took care to do; 
but they did it with splendid discretion. 
Between inspiration and imitation there is 
a world of difference. 


There was no whit of 

The Education ¢xaggeration in the state- 
Question, ment made the other day 
bye=Mr. eye. Ball 

Director of the School of Architecture, at 
the Municipal School of Art, Birmingham, 
to the effect that all who are interested in 
architecture as a fine art have long felt 
grave anxiety about the education of archi- 
tects in this country. Mr. Ball was no 
doubt only too accurate, also, in his state- 
ment that the old relation of master and 
pupil, admirable in theory, and success- 
ful enough under favourable circum- 
stances, has in the main broken down 
under the changed conditions of modern 
life. He was on less firm ground, however, 
when—unless he has been misreported— 
he said that “it was proposed to substitute 
for the old premiated pupilage—at its best 
a somewhat casual and haphazard ar- 
rangement—a systematic course of train- 
ing in an architectural school.’ If for 
“substitute for’? we may be permitted to 
read “supplement,’’ we shall probably be 
nearer a consensus. Perhaps that is what 
Mr. Ball means; for he goes on to state 
that after two years of training at the 
school the student would enter an archi- 
tect’s office, still devoting part of his time 
to working in the school, and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the architect 
would require him to be articled and would 
demand a premium. The old system, we 
take it, is not to be eradicated, but is to be 
profoundly modified. Before this reform 
can become general, there is very much to 
be done. Local facilities for the kind of 
training required are very inadequate. 
There are outlying districts whence it is 
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impracticable to send the student to 
London, or Liverpool. or Birmingham, 
or Edinburgh. for his school training in 
architecture. Then, even where distance 
is no barrier, and expense is not a pro- 
hibitive consideration, there is the obstacle 
that at present the master cannot be com- 
peiled to send his pupil to school. Various 
architectural associations are doing splen- 
didly enlightened and courageous work in 
promoting the claims of architecture to 
consideration by universities and schools; 
but co-ordination, and perhaps some form 
of compulsion—whether moral or legal— 
seems to us to be a crying necessity of the 
case, if we are to avoid cross-purposes, 
lamentable waste of effort, and chaotic 
differentiation of results. Anxiety as to 
the education of the architect will not be 
allayed until the status of the architect 1s 
more strictly defined and more firmly 
established. 
obtain the powers it is seeking from Parlia- 
ment, plenary authority over the education 
of the architect may be expected to follow 
as a matter of course, and the Institute will 
be able to exercise as much educational 
control as that which is entrusted, for 
example, to the incorporated lawyers or the 
Council of Legal Education. Until then 
we must rub along as best we can. We 
must not stand still, however, awaiting 
events that may never happen; and hence 
we are glad to welcome and encourage 
such plucky endeavours to grapple with 
the subject as those which are being made 
at Birmingham and elsewhere. Neverthe- 
the education of the architect 1s a 
subject of national, rather than of local, 
concern and importance. We might go 
even farther and say that it should assume 
an international character, but that were 
to risk leaping a chasm that may soon be 
safely bridged. 


less, 


The annual dinner of thc 
Tyne and Blyth District 
Building Trades Federa- 
tion, held last week in 
Newcastle, was remarkably fortunate in 
ils principal speakers, whg dealt tren- 
chantly with several matters of momentous 
interest to the building industry. Coun- 
cillor J. T. Armstrong, of South Shields, 
in demonstrating the usefulness of the 
Federation, cited the following clause 
from the “conditions’? which a certain 
municipal authority sought to impose upon 
the contractors : “In the event of anything 
evidently necessary to the due and com- 
plete performance of the works being 
omitted to be shown in the drawings, or 
being omitted to be described in the bill 
of quantities and specification through 
oversight or error or otherwise, the con- 
tractor is, notwithstanding, to execute in 
the most perfect and complete manner all 
such works as if they had been severally 
shown and described, without any extra 
claim or charge, according to the direction 
of the architect and to his satisfaction.” 
That, he said, was the sort of thing the 
Federation was trying to put down. He 
did not elaborate an argument; the bare 
quotation was sufficient, and was, as Mr. 
J. W. White observed, “a nice quiet way 
of administering the castigation that such 
a condition deserved.”” This speaker 
addressed himself more particularly to the 
great burdens that have been recently 
imposed on employers by legislative inter- 
ference. He was dissatisfied with the ad- 
ministration of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. The way in which claims are 
being dealt with by county court judges is 
significantly indicated by the fact that in- 
surance rates are still going up, and he 


The Imperial 
View. 


If the Royal Imstitute can | 


t 


threw out the valuable’ suggestion that 


such cases ought to be tried by medical 
referees. The President (Mr. W. T. 
Weir, of Howdon-on-Tyne) also fore- 


shadowed an important item of construc- 
tive policy. Complaining that while the 
majority of builders were contributing very 
largely to ‘establish and maintain the 
Federation, there were some who were 
deriving all the benefits for which the 
members of the Federation are working 
and paying, but who would, nevertheless, 
neither stir a finger nor pay a penny, he 
added that apparently the same observa- 
tion applied to the architects and the 
quantity surveyors. “Those professions,” 
he said, “had established associations for 
mutual protection, yet there were men who 
kept outside, and whenever they got the 
chance undercut and took work at any 
price. He hoped that the time was not far 
distant when the builders, and the archi- 
tects, and the quantity surveyors, would so 
co-operate with each other that it would 
be impossible for that sort of thing to 
happen.”? Certainly we see nothing 
Utopian in the prospect. Such a defensive 
alliance is well within the bounds of possi- 
bility. It is only necessary to devise some 
mutually satisfactory means of linking up 
the various organisations into a larger 
federation. Such an imperial policy, such 
a consolidation of building interests, 1s 
being constantly and consistently advo- 
cated in these pages, because we realise 
very clearly that architects, quantity sur- 
veyors, and contractors, having very many 
interests in common, ought therefore to 
sink all minor differences, and combine 
for mutual advantage. It is for this reason 
that we deprecate as unwise and untoward 
any exaggeration of merely sectional 
grievances or antipathies, or any course 
of action that has a tendency to destroy the 
hetter understanding which is rapidly be- 
coming established as between the pro- 
fessional and the practical elements of the 
great industry which it is our earnest en- 
deavour to serve, not sectionally, but as a 
whole. Adopting a homely and hackneyed 
but expressive phrase, we may say that we 
conceive the professional man and the man 
of business to be in the same boat, and 
we want to see them pulling together. 


Seldom indeed is the 
Posthumous memory of a great archi- 
Honours. tect accorded national 


honours. Usually he rests 
in an unregarded grave. This, for the 
greater part of a century, was the un- 
merited fate of Pierre C. L’Enfant, who, as 
readers of this journal need not be in- 


- formed, was the Father of American archi. 


tecture. Some months ago the “Western 
Architect” called attention to the fact that 
the remains of L’Enfant were contained in 
a grass-covered deserted grave in a farm- 
house yard in Maryland. Now, in the words 
of our contemporary, “with the honours of 
war [let it not be forgotten that L’Enfant 
held the rank of Major] his remains are 
conveyed to the capitol of the nation, and 
the Vice-President of the United States 
that he served, and the ambassador of his 
native country, tell the vast assembly 
gathered to do honour to his memory of 
the life and work of L’Enfant, and he is 
buried at Arlington with the highest 
honours the nation accords to its military 
dead.’?. We must ‘confess to serious mis- 
givings on two points—whether it would 
not have. been, on the whole, more seemly 
to leave the poor ashes undisturbed after a 


century of neglect;.and whether the extra-_ 
ordinarily belated honour was not accorded © 


to the soldier rather than to the architect. 


- Failsworth, Manchester. i 
-dress has necessitated alterations in their 


But, anyhow, let it pass for a pious act, 
promptly enough performed when once 
the national conscience was awakened, and 
all the more graceful and generous from 
the circumstance that L’Enfant was of 
foreign birth. 


Our publishers announce 
that the demand for the 
“Builders’ Journal Edition 
de Luxe,’’ which 1s an 


Our “ Edition 
de Luxe.” 


extra number, dated December 31st, and 


to be issued at one shilling net, has, up to 
date, exceeded all anticipations. Guided 
by the experience of last year, when many 
regular subscribers expressed their keen 
disappointment at being unable to obtain 
the special issue, we have this year 
arranged for a greatly increased supply. 
The private orders, however, are already 
20 numerous as to give rise to the expecta- 
tion, amounting almost to certainty, that 
those subscribers who make late applica- 
tion will not be able to secure copies. Un- 


fortunately, the supply cannot be regulated | 


to correspond with the demand, because 
the earlier sheets of the work are already 
printed. As we earnestly desire that 
regular subscribers, who undoubtedly have 
the first claim to consideration in this 
matter, may not again be balked of their 
desire to possess this splendid special issue, 
we again urge them, in order to gratify 
their own desire and our very natural wish 
to accommodate them, to send at once for 
the copies they require. The wish to 
possess this fine special issue is easily 
understood. It contains not only a large 
and important section dealing with the 
very remarkable development of American 
architecture, with fine illustrations of the 
most important buildings in the United 
States, portraits of notable American 
architects, and pithy accounts of their 
careers and achievements, but, further, it 
gives a series of splendid illustrations of 
the most important current work of some 
of the leading British architects of to-day. 
Again, it deals succinctly with the pro- 
gress that has been made during the year 
in the rapidly expanding field of reinforced 
concrete work, a subject on which this 
journal may claim to be the best informed 
of all trade papers. The building events 
of the year, and the chief transactions of 
representative professional and industrial 
organisations, are also chronicled, while 
the proceedings in Parliament affecting the 
profession and industry of building will be 
tersely summarised. Altogether the Edition 
de Luxe will be found to surpass in interest 
and in value anything of the kind that has 
ever been issued from the press. In mere 
bulk it would be an unrivalled monument 
to publishing enterprise of the kind; but 
its intrinsic merits, and its permanent in- 
terest render it a really covetable posses- 
sion, which will be stored and treasured by 
all who are so fortunate as to secure it. 
We feel a certain measure of responsibility 
towards our regular subscribers in the 
matter of supply; and it is because we are 
anxious to avoid disappointing them that 
we again urge them to book their orders 
without delay. 


V'e are informed that, owing to the great 
der.and for the patent Manchester grate, 
stove, and ventilators, Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land and Brother, of Manchester, have been 
compelled to largely extend their works, and 


they have accordingly removed to new 


: 


<2 


; 


premises, viz., the Manchester Stove Works, — 


telegraphic address and telephone number, 
which now are respectively: Shorland, Fails- 
worth and No. 319, Failsworth, Manchester. 


The change in ad-— 
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MORE LESSONS FROM 
MESSINA. Ji. | 


The Stability of Arched Construction. 


By A. G. H. Thatcher. 
A careful examination of many of the 


wrecked buildings forced at least one definite 
conclusion. It is most difficult to give any 
suggestion for the rebuilding which could be 
put forward as a rule. There are too many 
indefinite elements to be considered. One of 
the first noted was that the rigidity of the 
structure had to be much discounted on 
account of the heterogeneous materials of 
which they are built. Stone and bricks are 
often mingled in one wall with an occasional 
addition of tiles and lime concrete. The 
want of a proper bond in such cases can 
be imagined, and the shock to these build- 
ings left them a complete wreck. They 
probably date from the rebuilding atter the 
earthquake of 1783. The mistake should be 
carefully guarded against on this occasion, 
although the way in which material is being 
sorted over and saved suggests the idea that 
a repetition may occur. 

The houses having basements, and conse- 
quently deep foundations, were on the whole 
found to stand better than those on the sur- 
face. This confirms a theory which has 
been put forward that the earth motion is 
considerably less at a depth of troft., even 
if it does not entirely disappear, than on the 
surface. Such an argument favours the con- 
struction of deep foundations tor at least 
all substantial buildings, providing that the 
walls at the ground level are of sufficient 
thickness to withstand the earth pressure 
under movement. With isolated buildings, 
an open foundation could often be arransed 
by excavating areas round the outer walls, 
and this procedure would appear to be par- 
ticularly valuable on soft ground, which car- 
ries the earth motion most strongly. 

With regard to roofs, much will depend 
upon the construction of the walls. Whether 
the earth motion is vertical or horizontal, it 
must be obvious that the collar or tie beams 
in a trussed roof are subject to considerably 
more stress than usual, and these members 
may therefore be considered as especially 
liable to failure. If such does occur, the 
resultant thrust, if not sufficient to overturn 
a supporting wall, will certainly give aid to 
any other force tending to act in the same 
direction. If the bond between the walls is 
sufficient to withstand this, nevertheless the 
upper storeys may suffer. Also, if the build- 
ing has overhanging eaves, the roof cover- 
ing, say, of tiles or slates, nay be shot into 
the streets; certainly a danger to be avoided. 
Low pitched or flat roofs are pointed to as 
meeting the difficulty, with low parapet 
walls and without overhanging cornices. 


Fig. 2.—Steel Girder Floors at Messina. 


The best system of flooring will need some 
study. Fig. 1 is an illustration of some 
buildings which have floors built on a 
method common throughout Italy. Those 
having a knowledge of the Italian hotels 
will remember the tiled or musaic floors with 
ceilings curved into the walls without cor- 
nices. These represent the outward and 
visible signs of the floors shown on the dia- 
gram. The ceilings are practically flat in 
their centres and curve sharply into the 
walls. They are or should be built of tiles 
on edge, with the spandrils filled in with 
cement concrete and laid with any suitable 
material to form floors. 

In many instances this type of .floor was 
noticed to stand well, even after, as in the 
photo shown, the external wall had fallen 
out. Given an immovable abutment, which 
would depend upon the rigidity of the wall, 
it is difficult to see how such a floor would 
fail, sound material and workmanship being 
granted, Steel joists, well supported or fixed 
at each end, would probably answer (Fig. 2) 
in like manner, but should carry a fireproof 
floor in case of an outbreak. Timber floors 
for this reason should be tabooed. 

It will be seen that the stability of both 
floors and roofs depends largely upon the 
walls supporting them. With many of the 
larger buildings having external walls of con- 
siderable strength, these were found to stand, 


Fig. 1.—This view illustrates the resistance to earthquake shock shown by the arched floor construction 
common throughout Italy. 


although the interior was gutted. The con- 
clusion is suggested from this that the ex 
ternal walls moved sufficiently to dislodge 
the bearings of the carrying members of the 
carcase. It is improbable that the shock 
caused these to fracture before dislodgement ; 
it is more likely that the reverse took place. 
From this it should be gathered as impera- 
tive that the bond in the building should be 
sufficient to prevent any inclosing or outward 
movement of the walls. A reinforced concrete 
structure would appear to be indicated as 
most likely to meet the requirements. Steel 
construction has been use< for similar pur- 
poses, but would be liable to shed its skin 
under shock. With a monolithic erection 
this danger would be obviated. For small 
buildings, well bonded bricks with steel tie 
rods and braces should be sufficient. In 
any case height should be avoided, the 
buildings to be as squatty as possible. Refer- 
ence has been made to the danger of open- 
ings in the external walls being immediately 
above each other. This idea can be carried 
still further. With external walls well tied 
and bonded, the inner walls might at first 
sight be considered safe. They probably 
could be if they continued in one line from 
exterior to exterior, as in the case of party 
walls, but where this is not so an inward 
stress acting upon them from an outer wall 
might cause disaster. Such walls should be 
as light as possible, and have no share in 
the structural stresses of the whole. They 
should be mere partitions. Another struc 
tural defect was noticed—one which probably 
accounts for many front walls falling out 
where the rest of the building stood, al- 
though badly shaken. It is common in Italy 
for the rooms in the front of the house to 
have intercommunication without the neces- 
sity of using the corridor or passage. The 
dooiways are generally placed close to the 
external walls (see Fig. 3), and are, of course, 
often carried up from floor to floor, imme- 
diately above each other. It must be evident 
that in such cases the bond which should 
exist between the outer and inner walls is 
seriously interfered with and broken into 
small sections. If these doorways are neces- 
sary, they should be kept well back towards 
the centre of the building (Fig. 4), or special 
means taken to increase the tie above the 
door heads. This defect can be seen to 
exist in both Figs. 1 and 2. In the top right- 
hand corner of Fig. 1 the door itself is seen 
in position. 

It is difficult to decide in favour of a par- 
ticular method of forming window and door 
openings. In many cases the skew-back arch 
seemed to have stood the shock success- 
fully, but agreement may at once be made 
with Professor Milne as to the danger of an 
angle being left with arched construction. 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3 indicates a common form of defect in construction at Messina, the doorways in internal wal's 


being placed close to the outer wall. 


Owing to the poor tie with the outer walls the latter peeled off 


the buildings. ’ 


Fig. 4 shows how by planning the doorways differently a better bond would be effected between the 
outer and cross walls. 


Particular attention was paid to semi-circu- 
lar arches over openings. An extraordinary | 
ruin is shown in Fig. 5. Two arches are 
shown, and the abutments of two others, all 
in fairly good condition, the superstructure 
being entirely demolished. It is doubtful if 
any other form of construction would have 
remained so stable. They must have been 
well tested, as being at angles to each other, 
the earth wave must have affected each differ- 
ently. Fig. 6 shows some arches at the 
Post Office. In this case some are at right 
angles to those shown, the springing of 
which from the piers can be seen entirely 
collapsed. Others are to be seen in 
good order, although the superstructure over 
the main opening has fallen. So far as 
could be gathered, it would be fairly safe 
to use the skew-back in narrow openings with 
a semi-circular head for those wider, — 


With reference to iron structures, note was 
made of several light roofs in the quay side. 
‘One, some 60 or 7oft. in length and 4oft. in 
width, was supported on one side by a wall 


and the other by columns. It stood well, the 


flexibility of the structure no doubt proving 
to its advantage. Several others, similarly 
constructed, were not in such good order. The 
wall, however, in these cases had given way 
causing destruction. How far flexibility as 
opposed to rigidity can be depended upon 
for safety, it is difficult to say. Slight struc- 
tures, such as the statue of Neptune, on the 
quay side, remained undamaged, but 
the fountain opposite the Prefecture (Fig. 7) 
had the upper portion shaken off. This 
latter photo shows one corner of the Cathe- 
dral. 

The interior of the Cathedral shows forcibly 
the damage that can be done by a falling 
roof. 


Heavy buildings, such as the walls 
of the fort (Cittadella), . suffered dam- 
age, but chiefly by subsidence. Their 


slight batter no doubt added to the strength, 
and this point might be worth further con- 
sideration in the erection of large and 
weighty structures. Buttresses might also be 
useful at times, and might take the appear- 
ance so frequently shown in what are known 
as Voisey designs. 


Fig. 5.—A striking view showing the great stability of arched construction. 


A system of particularly light construction 
was seen in the rebuilding of some portions 
of the railway station. The framework was 
of wood covered with expanded metal and 
plastered. In cases where danger from fire 
was at a minimum such treatment should 
answer well. 

These notes hardly require a summary. 
They would not be wholly applicable to any 
one building. A commission appointed by 


Fig. 6.—Arches at the Post Office. 


the Italian Government has closely examined 
the whole of the ruins, and no doubt their 
report will add to the comparatively slight 
knowledge obtainable on this subject. 


Our Plate. 


This week we show interior views of four 
of Wren’s City Churches—St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, St. Swithin’s, Cannon Street, St. 
Mildred’s, Bread Street, and St. Mary Ab- 
church, Abchurch Lane. Not merely for 
beauty of detail do Wren’s City Churches 
make their appeal to architects, but in the 
very skilful planning by which awkward sites 
were contrived to afford dignified and sym- 
metrical interiors. 


Mr. Henry Bayly Garling, Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, died on 
December 4th, at his residence, 25, Clifton 
Crescent, Folkestone. Born in London in 
1822, Mr, Garling was educated at King’s 
College, London. He adopted his father’s 
profession of architect, and whilst a student 
of the Royal Academy in 1842, he gained the 
silver medal for measured drawings, and in 
the following year the gold medal for a de- 
sign for a Royal Academy of Music. In 1874 
he gained the gold medal of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects for an essay upon 
sculpture and sculptured ornament. In 1848 
he became a Fellow of the Institute, and be- 
gan to practise, and in 1857 he won in com- 
petition the first premium of £800 for the 
best design for the new War Office, a design 
which he was never called upon to execute. 
Lord Palmerston later endeavoured to secure 
his employment upon the new Foreign Office, 
but the work was ultimately entrusted to Sir 
Gilbert Scott. In 1866 he was chosen one of 
II competitors for the new Law Courts, the 
final choice resting upon Mr. G. E. Street, 
who carried out the work. Mr. Garling re- 
tired from active practice in 1879, and took 
up his residence at Folkestone, devoting 
much of his time to landscape painting. He 


‘was a great traveller and a great reader, and 


retained his great intellectual gifts to the 
close of a long and useful life of nearly 88 
years. 
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MR. RAYMOND UNWIN ON 
TOWN PLANNING.* 


For the last generation or two, in this 
country at any rate, the architect has centred 
his thought upon the individual building 
which he was commissioned to design, and 
his total inability to influence the surround- 
ings has led him to a large extent to ignore 
them. The Town Planning movement, cul- 
minating, as it has just done, in the passing 
of an Act conferring powers upon municipal 
bodies to lay out the plans of their towns in 
advance, and to make at any rate a _ be- 
ginning of treating their towns as large units 
to be considered as a whole with some fore- 
sight, calls upon our profession especially to 
remember that the whole is greater than the 
part. We must begin to think in streets, in 
districts, and in whole cities, and henceforth 
to regard our buildings not so much as iso- 
lated efforts, but as units in a larger whole. 
Town Planning. though in this country al- 
most an unknown art to-day, has been prac- 
tised in all ages and in many parts of the 
world ; and town plans, when examined, will 
be found to show an almost infinite degree 
of variety and individuality. 

The Modern Period. 


What one may perhaps call the modern 
period of Town Planning has already passed 
through several phases of development in 
other countries, noticeably in Germany, 
where during the last fifty years there have 
been developed different styles, characteristic 
of different periods, showing a growth analo- 
gous to the different styles and periods we 
are familiar with in architecture. As an 
example of the earlier style as applied to an 
entirely new town, the plan of Dalny shows 
evidence of a study of some of the exercises 
in ideal Town Planning, such as those of 
Vasari il Giovane and Scamozzi, at the end 
of the sixteenth century, or of Roland Levir- 
loys at the end of the eighteenth century, 
with the irregular geometrical plans charac- 
teristic alike of Haussmann’s work in Paris, 
and of the German work in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. This plan is of special 
interest, as showing the care that was taken 
in surveying the ground before the plan was 
made; not only do we find careful contour 
levels, but also wind and weather diagrams, 


_* Abstract of a paper read by Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, M.S.A., before the Society of Architects on 
December oth. 
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} Fig. 7.—Messina Ruins of the Cathedral (on the right), of the Prefecture (on the left), and 
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of the 


fountain in the City Square (in the foreground). 


the prevailing winds and the aspects having 
both been taken into account in determining 
the direction of the main roads. 


Extension Planning. 


In the plan of Cologne, we see town 
planning applied to the more common Case 
of the extension of an'‘existing town. This 
plan illustrates also the change in the char- 
acter of German town planning. In the 
centre may be seen the irregular street lines, 
characteristic of medieval towns, with a few 
more modern roads resulting from improve- 
ment schemes. In the zone immediately 
outside this area, which was set at liberty by 
the extension of the fortification lines during 
the last century, we see the geometrical type 
of planning, very like much of that which 
can be found on the plan of Paris. Cologne 
has again outgrown its line of fortifications, 
and, moreover, the change in the character 
of warfare has rendered them obsolete, and 
the town is now developing suburbs all 
round. These are being planned by the 


municipality far ahead of the development, 
but the geometrical pattern work has been 
displaced by more flowing lines, showing a 
marked reaction from the rigidity of the 
former manner. This may fairly be taken to 
indicate the intermediate German style and 
period of German town-planning work. It is 
very interesting to compare the old plan of 
Paris with the modern plan, and to see the 
extent to which Haussmann’s geometrical 
planning has displaced the medieval irregu- 
lar street lines of which Paris once entirely 
consisted. 
The Irregular Style. 


The inffuence of Camillo Sitte in Germany, 
Austria, and the central European countries 
generally, has resulted in a further develop- 
ment of the curvilinear and irregular style. 
He advocated a careful study of medieval 
town plans, and put forward the theory that 
these plans were the result of conscious de- 
sign on the part of a people thoroughly im- 
bued with artistic instinct and tradition ; and 


Fig. 8.—Messina: In the ruined buildings on the quay-side an effect the exact opposite to that shown in Figs. and 2 is to be noted. 
Here the substantial facade wall has stood tor the most part, and the poorly constructed building behind has collapsed. 
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he deduced some rules and many suggestions 
as to the causes of the wonderful picturesque- 
ness of medieval towns and cities. The plan 
for the extension of the little town of Kuf- 
stein is one of the best examples I know of 
the most modern style of German work in 
which the town planner concentrates his 
main attention on the building up of pictur- 
esque street pictures. Every street, every 
junction, and indeed, one may say every 
view in this plan has been carefully thought 
out, so that when the buildings arise on the 
building lines laid down, they may group 
together in the picturesque manner charac- 
teristic of medieval cities. It will be found 
also, that although in no direction are there 
long, unbroken streets, nevertheless, the 
lines of the roads are so contrived that it is 
possible to get about the town in all direc- 
tions, without inconvenience. At the same 
time, it would not be very easy to plan an 
extensive tramway system for such a town. 

The plan of Marienburg is a very good 
example of a combination of the two styles of 
planning. We see certain straight thorough- 
fares giving a sense of framework to the town 
plan, while the details are filled in with the 
irregular streets, planned to produce pictur- 
esque groups of buildings so characteristic 
of the modern German school. 


England’s Task. 

Signs are not wanting that there will 
shortly be in Germany considerable reaction 
against the extreme irregularity, and the ex- 
cessive striving after the picturesque which 
has marked their recent work. Here in Eng- 
land, we are about to take up this mew art of 
town design. It behoves us to study very 
carefully all that has been done before. We 
have the great advantage of being able, if 
we will, to profit by the extensive experi- 
ments in different styles of work that have 
been carried out on the Continent during the 
last fifty years. We have in this country 
scraps of two traditions in town planning. 
There is the very regular and symmetrical 
work characteristic of the Renaissance period, 
when, for a while, large schemes were 
grasped and sometimes carried out, as we 
may see in many parts of London, notably, in 
the squares lying between Holborn and the 
Euston Road, and in part of the district 
round Regent's Park. In addition, we find 
in Bournemouth, Buxton, Eastbourne, and 
some other towns that have grown up mainly 
On the property of one great landowner, 
~town plans worked out under the influence of 
the landscape school of gardeners, consisting 
of flowing so-called natural lines, but gener- 
ally speaking lacking in any large grasp or 

“any sense of wholeness in the completed 
plan. I think it is of the greatest importance 
that we should, in this country, not make up 
our minds too hurriedly, as to one style or 
the other, until we have pretty thoroughly 
§tasped the advantages of both, and the rea- 
‘sons which have led to the adoption of one 
or the other. I cannot help thinking that 
we have here, as so often, the elements of a 
new synthesis, and hoping that it may be 
within our power to evolve in this country 
a style of town planning which shall show 
alike a due appreciation of the beauties of 
your usually irregular and undulating sitcs, 
and of that other beauty which springs from 
ordered and regular design. The problem 
before us really is how to weld together into 
ne harmonious whole the undulating surface 
and irregular features of our country and the 
definite lines and ordered arrangement char- 
acteristic of good design. And, with a view 
to further illustrating this, I would like to 
contrast for you two cities. 


The Peasants’ City. 


The first is the peasants’ city of Rothen- 
burg, a unique example of unspoiled 
medizval picturesqueness, the character of 
which springs not from the possession of 
supremely beautiful buildings, but from the 
fact that in the whole of the town there is 
hardly one that does not show a simple 
comely beauty. The plan is interesting as 
showing how the form of the town has been 

influenced by the nature of the ground, the line 


along the west side following the crest of the 
high ground on the edge of the deep ravine, 
which has been worn out by the winding 
Tauber, a small river, the musical murmur- 
ing of which, as heard all along this side of 
the town on a quiet evening, adds nota little 
to the charm of the place. It is a character- 
istic medieval plan, marked by an entire 
want of symmetry and regularity, subordin- 
ated to the double line of fortifications, one 
dating from the thirteenth and the other from 
the fourteenth century, beyond the outline of 
which, except for a small settlement adjacent 
to the railway station, the town has never 
developed. But, while lacking that sym- 
metry and order which go to make up a 
pattern on paper, none the less this plan has 
in it many of the far more important ele- 
ments of a good town design. It has, in a 
marked degree, both scale and framework. 
Its market place, with the group of smaller 
places linking it up with the great church, 
the rathhaus, and the Herrngasse, the great 
street in which the patricians of the town 
once lived, form together a centre finely 
dominating the town, while the roads leading 
to the main gateways are also marked out 
in importance by their comparative width 
and directness. I must not omit to mention 
the delightful absence of that region of un- 
tidy allotments, derelict building sites, and 
rubbish heaps which form a girdle round 
nearly all our growing towns to-day ; the way 
in which the unspoilt country comes right up 
to the wall of the town, inside which the 
crowded—I must admit, in many cases over- 
crowded—city commences, has a very fine 
effect, and one which suggests to us whether 
there may not be found for our modern 
suburbs some means of defining and limiting 
their areas adapted to our modern condi. 
tions of life as the town wall was adapted to 
those of our forefathers. 

Before passing from this beautiful little 
city, which, more than any Other I know, 
carries one back to the time when all buil.J- 
ing work was governed by a simple instinc- 
tively appreciated tradition which seems to 
have made it as natural to build beautifully 
as our modern life has seemed at times to 
make it natural to do the reverse, I wou'td 
like to emphasise the unity of effect which 
has resulted from the following of that tradi- 
tion. Almost every building in the town, 
including the Rathhaus and the church, is 
roofed with the beautiful hand-made Rothen- 
burg tile of a quiet brown colour, here and 
there brightened with touches of brilliant red 
where the tile has cleansed itself, as such 
tiles will. The buildings are either built of 
stone the prevailing tones of which are creain 
and light brown, or more frequently are 
plastered and treated with lime-wash of very 
similar tones. Bits of bright green and grey 
occur in the woodwork, the whole producing 
a unity of effect which is quite astonishing 
to anybody accustomed to the hopeless 
jumble of materials, colours, styles and forms 
which characterise the modern town or 
suburb. And yet there is no lack of variety, 
for while the general form of the town, the 
multiple gables and picturesque groups I 
turrets and pinnacles give it an essentially 
Gothic character, much of the detail is dis- 
tinctly Renaissance. 


The Ducal City. 

Let us contrast with Rothenburg the city 
of Karlsruhe, which owes its origin to the 
Margrave Charles William of Baden-Durlach, 
who transferred his residence thither in tts 
at which date the plan of the town was made. 
It is now the capital of the Grand Duchy »f 
Baden, and the Ducal Palace forms the cen- 
tral feature of the town. <A tower built out 
on a wing stands on the centre point from 
which a series of streets radiate to all parts of 
the town, so planned that this tower is the 
terminal feature in one direction along ali 
these streets. On the other side, there is an 
extensive forest, through which straight alleys 
have been cut, radiating from this tower in 
like manner. The Market Place is formed 
on the axis line of the town, which coincides 
with the central radiating street. Before the 
Schloss is a large fan-shaped garden place, 


having the front of the Schloss at the apex 
with stable buildings, barracks, residences, 
and a theatre, forming the radiatin flanks, 
while round the circular arc is built u a 
colonnaded crescent of houses, cut at inter- 
vals by the narrow radiating streets. Be. 
yond this crescent, a circular road links up 
all the radiating streets, while at right-angles 
to the axial line at the north end of the mar- 
ket place runs a wide straight thoroughfare 
from east to west, connecting with various 
diagonal streets, and completing the generai 
framework of the town. This road leads 
directly to the district of Muhlburg, and to 
the, docks of Rheinhafen, which puts the 
town in communication with the much used 
water course of the Rhine. Sufficient of the 
early eighteenth century buildings remain to 
enable one to form a fairly good idea of the 
effect that would hate been produced if the 
town had been entirely built up at that 
period. It would be difficult to imagine a 
greater contrast than that between the style 
of this town and that of Rothenburg. The 
straight, formal lines of the streets, the 
geometrically shaped places, the axial treat- 
ment of the market place, the regular, hovi- 
zontal sky lines, and the entire absence of 
gables, with the symmetrical and regular 
treatment of the facades, all emphasise this 
difference, and yet there is the same feeling 
of unity of effect, the same sense of scale and 
framework leading up to a definite town cen- 
tre that marked the more picturesque and 
irregular Rothenburg. 

Much skill was shown in the treatment of 
the many acute and obtuse angled corner 
buildings, a very good effect being frequently 
obtained by very simple means. We cannot 
fail to notice how such a regular treatment 
suffers when the style is departed from, and 
buildings of different heights and different 
characters break in upon the orderly arrange. 
ment, and, I think, we should take warning, 
and before embarking upon any system which 
depends for its success on the complete main- 
tenance of very regular lines, make fairly 
sure that we can see our way to maintain 
these. 

The site of Karlsruhe is a level plain, hav- 
ing apparently nothing of natural undulation 
or feature within the area of the town, which 
needed to be much considered by the. plan- 
ner, so that probably in this case the unusual 
degree of formality of treatment was justi- 
fied by the conditions. The faults of the 
plan are the excessive and monotonous in- 
sistence of the somewhat uninteresting tower 
of the Schloss, the large number of acute 
angled corners and the uncomfortable shape 
of many of the places, road junction:, anc 
building plots formed, 

Its virtues are the definite leading up to a 
centre, and the interest which cach part de- 
tives from being a portion of a definite 
scheme, the easy communication from point 
to point, and the simplicity of the general 
framework, which is easily grasped. 

Bearing in mind the comparison we have 
made of the formal eighteenth century city 
with the informal fourteenth century one, let 


US pass to consider in greater detail some of 
“the component parts. 


We have seen that 
both plans are alike characterised by an ex- 
tensive use of places of various sizes and 
forms. The special characteristic of the 
medieval place is the sense of enclosure and 
the completed frame of buildings which is 
produced ; the shape is indefinite. In the 
market place at Nuremburg, for example, al- 
though at first sight there appear to be many 
roads leading in to the place, and forming 
breaks in the buildings, it is remarkable how 
the arrangement of these does, in reality, 
leave the framework of buildings unbroken. 
Either the roads are curved slightly after they 
leave the Square, or their direction is broken, 
or they are made to pass out at right angles 
to the line of vision, so that it would hardly 


be possible to stand in any part of the Square 


and get a long, unbroken vista out of it. 
Contrast with this the modern Max Josef 


‘Platz, Munich, where the long straight vista 


at the side of the Theatre breaks up the frame 
buildings and gradually destroys any sense 
of enclosure in this part of the place. The 
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Piazza del Campo at Sienna is another in- 
stance of a place of quite irregular form on 
plan, in which, so far as its shape and ar- 
rangement are the result of conscious design, 
the aim appears to have been mainly to se- 
cure the sense of enclosure, and an unbroken 
frame of buildings. This, of course, was 
easy with the narrow streets common in 
medieval times, in which a very slight de- 
viation from the straight line is enough to 
close the vista. The market place at Stutt- 
gart is an example of this. We have only to 
imagine two modern soft. streets replacing 
the narrow ones actually existing to realise 
how, unless they were very rapidly deviated 
from the straight, the sense of enclosure in 
that place would be entirely destroyed. 
' In Renaissance places, quite different 
effects were aimed at, regularity and sym- 
metry of shape and architectural treatment 
are in them the prominent features, and the 
Sense of enclosure is sometimes wanting. 
Linking Up Buildings. 

The importance of linking up the buildings 
and producing to some extent a continuity of 
frame was, however, apparently recognised in 
the laying out of the fine group of Renais- 
Sance places at Nancy. Where the angles or 
ends would otherwise have been open, they 
have been to some extent screened by 
wrought-iron railings, masses of foliage and 
semicircular loggie or arched gateways. But 
the importance of enclosure and linking up of 
he buildings has not always been recognised 
n the planning of architectural places, par- 
icularly those resulting from what I may 
ong call axial treatment. It is not of 

ourse the only desirable effect to be pro- 
duced in a place, but there is a peculiar 
Sense of completeness and unity and a sug- 
gestion of quiet and repose which results 
from this treatment which it is most desir- 
able to maintain in many places. The 
Amalienborg Platz at Copenhagen is a very 
ne instance of an architecturally treated 
place, in which no attempt is made to secure 
this element of definite enclosure in the place 
itself. A monument stands on the intersec- 
ion of the centre lines of the two cross roads, 
and the four palaces which face diagonally 
upon the place are each completed by: lower 
ving buildings, affording something of the 
ateway treatment to the roads themselves, 
and giving a fine sense of unity to the whole 
ffect. But in reality this place may be re- 
arded rather as the glorified treatment of a 
Street junction than a place in the sense in 
which we have been using the word hitherto. 
: Multiple Road Junction., — - 
' The Karolinen Platz at Munich is another 
example of the treatment of a multiple road 
unction, with a central feature on*theaxis 
of the various roads, and with definite, archi- 
_tectural treatment of the’corners, but:lacking 
3 any sense of enclosure. In such places one 
- is not tempted to loiter: they are apt to be 
distinctly draughty. From these; one natur- 
ally passes to consider places formed: mainly 
*- for the purpose of facilitating: traffic...Many 
» examples‘ of these may be found in Paris; at 


_* points where ‘several:roads converge ‘there is 


usually formed some,open space to facilitate 
~ the circulation. of. traffic, and to.secure some 
degree of architectural treatmént to the 
corners of the various streets: ‘The Place de 
L’Etoile is the largest of these. ,The whole 
question of: the ‘circulation of. traffic, and the 
best: way of reducing the inconvenience which 
must always -arise in ‘busy *streets; where 
several streams of’ traffic pass'in and. out or 
across the main lines, is too large.for me to 
touch upon ‘to-night, and: Ican.only just say, 
im passing, that there are'two widely different 
views held on the’ matter. The German 
school of modern ‘town. planners’ believe that 
as far as possible multiple road junctions 
should be avoided, and*each branch street is 
better brought singly: into the main street. 
They consider that many single junctions 


disturb the-flow’ of ‘traffic ‘less than a fewer 


number of’ multiple junctions. On the other 
hand, the Frénch «school of. town planners 
consider it advisable to give long, straight, 
unbroken streets, converging at certain points 
where the traffic can rearrange itself all at 


can we test our different proposals. 


one point, and pass off in many directions; 
and in some cases, as in the Place de 1|’Etoile, 
it has been suggested that the best way of 
dealing with the traffic is to keep it always 
moving round the centre point in one direc- 
tion, which, although it obliges a certain 
portion of the traffic to take a rather longer 
route, avoids the lengthy stoppages of first 
one stream and then the other, which are 
otherwise necessary at crowded crossings, 

In connection with the new St. Paul’s 
Bridge, which will throw a_ considerable 
stream of north and south traffic across the 
already somewhat congested stream of' east 
to west traffic, at the junction of Newgate 
Street and Cheapside, the authorities should 
consider whether it would not be worth 
while to test the circulatory system here. If 
it were found possible to open out this corner 
somewhat, there are the makings of quite a 
good place, and the lines of three, at any 
rate, of the roads, and of a fourth behind the 
Post Office, if this could be opened up, would 
strike the place like the arms of a turbine, 
which would render the circulating system 
peculiarly easy. A carefully made test as to 
the usefulness of the system would be very 
valuable at this moment, when we are about to 
enter upon a town planning period in this 
country. 

The Garden Place. 

But not the least interesting type of place 
is one which we may call the garden place, 
because it is the one which is likely perhaps 
to be of most use to us in the planning of 
town extensions, the part of town planning 
for which alone powers are given under the 
new Town Planning Act. 

The Schloss Platz, Stuttgart, may be taken 
as a good example of this type, and, in pass- 
ing, we may use the example also to indicate 
in some degree the style of garden treatment 
suitable to places. I am convinced that the 
breaking up of places with architectural 
balustrades, fountains, bandstands, etc., in 
the . great majority of cases is a mis- 
take. Such features have their place, but 
they should never be allowed to interfere 
with the general breadth and simplicity of 
effect which is so necessary, and which forms 
so much more dignified a foreground for the 
buildings surrounding the place. A plain 
sweep of grass, crossed perhaps by paved 
footways where necessary for pedestrians, 
following the simplest possible lines, with 
avenues or masses of tree foliage, when 
properly placed, is generally an effective 
treatment, and the money spent in so-called 
architectural embellishments would . be 
usually better devoted to masking one of the 
street entrances with a gateway arch. 

Where there is difference in level in the 
place, broad terraces with balustraded walls 
enabling portions of the ground to’ be 
levelled, may add greatly to the effect. But, 
in garden places, as in gardens, it is neces- 
sary to be very clear as to the effect that is 
to be aimed at, and to be very cautious about 
introducing any mere embellishments which 
do not’ form part of a scheme definitely 
thought out to enhance that particular effect. 
Indeed, it is not only in the treatment of 
places, but in the whole work of town plan- 
ning that we need to guard against being car- 
ried away by the prettiness of our paper plan. 
While the importance of definite design and 
orderly treatment is undoubtedly great, it is 
equally true that only by building up in 
imagination the pictures as they will appear 
to the beholder walking about in the streets, 
Very 
often things which may look simple and un- 
interesting on paper will be much finer in 
effect. than other arrangements showing a 
much. prettier paper pattern. If I have de- 
voted perhaps .an undue proportion of my 
limited time to.the place, it is because I 
wish.to emphasise specially the importance 
of introducing a sense of scale and propor- 
tion in town plans, and because I believe that 
a ‘wise use of the place will, more than any- 
thing else perhaps, help us to do this. We 
need a centre point to our design, nay, I 
would rather say we need many centre 
points; for it is not by jumbling together 
many materials and styles of building that 


we shall produce satisfactory variety in the 
large areas which modern towns cover, but 
rather by the careful selection of suitable 
centre points to each town, each district, each 
parish, and almost to each building site, or 
estate. Around these centre points the plan 
may be grouped, in relation to them the roads 
would be laid out, and the widths and treat- 
ment of them to some extent graded. Around 
them may be gathered the local public build- 
ings. These centre points in turn may be- 
come the pride of the inhabitants, and may 
tend both to give expression to, and to foster 
local civic spirit and enthusiasm. 

For important centres where the scale 
seems to need something larger than can 
wisely be adopted for a single place, the 
useful size of which is limited, within fairly 
narrow lines, we may well take some sugges- 
tion from the groups of places which are 
characteristic of so many continental towns 
and which may be planned, as, for example, 
at Salzburg, so that not only does the group 
form a much larger whole and afford oppor- 
tunities for seeing the Cathedral to the best 
advantage from many points of view, but 
from no point of view is it seen without its 
due background and frame, in that naked 
isolation which we are so apt to choose for 
our public buildings. In large, gardened 
places, where the scale of the whole would 
tend to dwarf the buildings, the judicious use 
of masses of trees may have much the effect 
of breaking up the larger places into groups 
of places, partially enclosed by the mass of 
foliage, and in this way the proportion be- 
tween the buildings and this limited place 
area may be the one that will be felt. 

In Salzburg, the places are irregular in 
shape, but the same principles may govern us 
in planning regular and _ architecturally 
treated places. 

For the town square at Letchworth, such 
an arrangement has been adopted, where a 
large garden square seemed most appropriate 
for the centre of a garden city, while groups 
of smaller places surround the main public 
buildings, and the streets are arranged to 
command a view of these. [On the same 
slide was shown a group of places adopted as 
the central feature at Hampstead, laid out on 
formal lines ‘to suit Mr. Lutyens’s Renais- 
sance designs for the whole of the buildings. | 

Building Up Street Pictures. 

Much that has been said of places will 
apply to streets aiso. The building up of 
street pictures is, indeed, a fascinating art, 
giving scope for endless variety of treatment. 
When it is desired to provide a route from 
one point to another, and no obstacle exists, 
nor do the contours of the ground suggest 
any deviation, the obvious course would seem 
to be to adopt the straight line. The ad- 
vantages of the straight street are that it 
lends itself to the production of vistas, that 
where suitable terminal buildings can be pro- 
vided at distances not too great, these build- 
ings can be very well seen, also the straight 
street affords convenient building sites, and 
all the many conduits, tramways, etc., which 
form part of the engineering work of a 
modern town street, are more easily laid in 
straight lines. The disadvantage of the 
straight street 1s that it is liable to become 
monotonous. The Rue Soufflot, in Paris, 
leading up to the Pantheon, is a good ex- 
ample, in which the terminal feature is of 
sufficient importance and _ interest. The 
length of the street is not very great, and 
the whole forms a dignified and beautiful 
street picture. But where a considerable 
terminal feature is lacking, and where the 
length of the street is great, the long con- 
verging lines of windows, cornices, etc., be- 
come not only uninteresting, but wearisome. 
When looking down a straight street, the 
buildings on either side for a short distance 
are seen at a sufficient angle for the features 
to be appreciated, and to be interesting ; but 
very soon, owing to the acuteness of the 
angle of vision, all the features, such as win- 
dows and doors, cease to be seen sufficiently 
clearly to have any. interest, and become 
mere lines of shadow. Where a cross street 
occurs, a small portion of this vanishing per- 
spective is replaced by part of the side eleva- 
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tion of the corner building furthest from the 
beholder. A little point of interest 1s at once 
introduced. The lecturer showed how this 
point is emphasised by the different treatment 
of the two sides of the street, from which it 
was seen that by a judicious breaking of the 
building line it is possible to fill the picture | 
with the side elevations of buildings seen | 
nearly square with the line of vision, so that i a ntl n= a 
the features are sufficiently well seen to 
afford interest and variety. In this way, by 
the introduction of suitable recesses or fore- 
courts, which afford an opportunity for plant- 
ing trees, it is possible to build up quite in- 
teresting and picturesque views on a straight | 
street, and to avoid any large amount of the | 
picture being filled with the converging | 
lines of the vanishing perspective. In the 
case of suburban roads, where the houses 
stand far apart in proportion to their height, | 
the street view may with advantage be 
limited at intervals by bringing some of the 
buildings close up to the road line, and in 
this way the street pictures will be greatly 
improved, not only by the limitation in the | 
distance, but by the framing in of the view. 

The advantages of the curved street are 
that it can be more readily adapted to the 
usually undulating surface of our site, and | 
that there naturally springs up along it an | 
every varying street picture. 

[The lecturer illustrated his remarks by 
passing through the lantern a series of 
slides of the famous Oxford High Street, | 
beginning from Magdalen Bridge, and 
terminating with the fine treatment of 
the Cartax Corner, carried out by Mr. 
Hare, when the increasing traffic neces- 
sitated the removal of the nave of the Church. ] 

It was. .to be. clearly séen from 
these pictures how the concave side of the 
street is the one that chiefly adds interest and 
variety to the picture, and the curved street | 
is apt to lose on its convex side in propor- 
tion to the gain on the concave. If we 
examine a view of the Regent Street Quad- 
rant, we shall see how rapidly the convex 
side of the street vanishes out of the picture. 
Comparing this with the concave side, the | 
buildings on this side of the street are seen 
at a sufficiently wide angle for the interest of | 
the features to be maintained right up to the 
vanishing point, and we may also judge of 
the fine effect which may be produced by a 
continuous horizontal treatment of a fairly 
regular curve. But it must not be supposed 
that a beautiful result necessarily follows 
from a curved street. There must be suffi- 
cient unity of effect and emphasis at the 
right points. Let me contrast a view of Hol- 
born looking eastward, where we have a 
jumble of unrelated buildings and the mini- 
mum of unity, and where the curve of the 
street in the distance is marked by no feature 
of sufficient scale or interest to dominate the 
picture, with the Karolinen Strasse in Augs- 
burg, where with much true variety of treat- 
ment in the buildings, a very much greater 
unity of effect in attained, and where the 
Perlach Tower and the Rathhaus beyond 
form a dominating feature just at the right 
point in the view. 


I think we may say, then, that there is 
ample place in our town plans both for 
curved and straight streets, but their use | 
should be governed by some definite pur- 
pose, and some definite effect in each should 
be aimed at, so that we may neither care- 
lessly continue our straight lines regardless 
of contours, nor imagine that we shall get a 
good effect by adopting aimless wiggles, 
merely for the purpose of avoiding straight- 
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ness. 
In the actual planning of our roads and 
streets, we cannot think only of the archi- ) 


tectural effect to be produced. Rather, we 
must first think of the utilitarian purpose 
that the street has to serve, and find in each 
case such a treatment as will within the pre- 
scribed limits afford an opportunity for 
beautiful architectural expression of these 
particular requirements. While working on 
paper we must always be thinking in the 
solid, for it is the massing and grouping of 
the buildings which we see and which effect 
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our picture much more than the actual street 
lines; and it may often be possible to adopt 
quite independent lines for the buildings from 
those which are necessary for the road lines 
of the street. So important is it to consider 
the grouping of the buildings that after hav- 
ing determined in a general way the direc- 
tions which roads must take to provide the 
necessary facilities for traffic, and to satisfy 
the engineering requirements, it will usually be 
found helpful to block out the design in build- 
ingsrather than in road lines, because within 
the very often fairly wide limits which would 
satisfy the practical requirements, the exact 
form may be determined wholly on architec- 
tural grounds. On residential roads much 
greater freedom of treatment is possible than 
in those solidly built up, and particularly 
those devoted to shopping and other business 
purposes, and in residential roads we en- 
counter new difficulties, partly owing to the 
great width between the buildings, and partly 
owing to the tendency to employ detached 
or semi-detached units, each different from 
the others, producing a generally scattered 
effect in the areas devoted to larger houses, 
and to the equally monotonous plan of build- 
ing long rows of smaller houses, all alike, 
and all alike uninteresting, in the streets de- 
voted to smaller dwellings. 

Under the new Town Planning Act, it is in 
the ever-growing residential areas around our 
towns that the chief opportunity will be 
afforded. Centres of considerable magnitude 
and having buildings of fair importance will 
need to be provided, where whole new 
suburbs are growing up on the outskirts of 
towns ; and to these the principles which we 
have been gleaning from the examples of 
different styles and periods will be as applic- 
able as they are to those central portions of 
towns which are not affected by the new Act. 
But in all streets alike, whether residential or 
otherwise, we need to consider the total effect 
first, and the individual buildings as units 
contributing to that total effect. Much may 
be done by the careful designing of the build- 
ing line to give to each street some definite 
character and unity, and this may be further 
emphasised by the adoption of definite build- 
ing materials for definite streets or areas, a 
common roofing material being of | itself 
enough to give a considerable degree of unity 
to a district. In the planting of streets also 
additional emphasis can be laid on the par- 
ticular treatment adopted. 

The tendency, which is becoming so 
marked, for areas to be developed by en- 
lightened Garden Suburb Trusts, or by Co- 
partnership Societies, will afford opportunity 
for a greater degree of grouping of buildings. 
In streets of cottages and small villas one of 
the difficulties arises from the fact that the 
unit is so small and becomes so wearisome 
owing to the degree of repetition. <A great 


improvement can be made where, instead of 
rows of houses all alike, a number can be 
designed as a definite group, and this may be 
carried further, and three or more of such 
groups may be designed so that they form to- 
gether a still larger group. Thus, it becomes 
possible within limits easily practicable 
to create units in the street of sufficient size 
and importance to dominate the picture, al- 
though still composed of individual cot- 
tages each complete in itself, and with com- 
paratively little variation in the plan and 
general arrangement. 

With what a sense of pleasure and relief 
anyone wandering among the dreary ugliness 
that abounds in the neighbourhood of South- 
wark Street, comes suddenly upon the little 
group of almshouses at the corner of Holland 
Street. These are as simple almost as the 
cheapest rows of cottages built, as they are 
of London stocks, relieved only by coigns ; 
but it is the grouping of these almshouses 
around the simple grass court which takes 
approximately a cruciform shape that is so 
pleasing and affords such a contrast to the 
surrounding rows. Surely, we may from such 
groups of tenements as these derive much 
suggestion for the treatment of residential 
buildings and roads. In these days, when 
the main thoroughfares are rendered dusty, 
noisy, and smelly by much motor traffic, it 
is eminently desirable that houses should be 
built just off the main street, and deriving 
inspiration from our college quadrangles, the 
groups of almshouses, or the closes of cathe- 
dral cities we may, I think, add greatly to 
the pleasure of life in our suburbs, and to the 
interest of our suburban roads. 


Co-operative City Building. 

I want to suggest to you that fine city build- 
ing which is, after all, the end and aim of 
the art of town planning, is essentially a co- 
operative art, and, indeed, I believe the art 
of architecture itself is very much more a 
co-operative art than many people seem to 
think. It is more and more necessary to 
bring to bear upon even our individual build- 
ings types of skill and ability seldom all 
united in one man, and our offices are really 
much in the nature of guilds turning out 
work which is the result of a high degree of 
co-operation between the principal and the 
assistants working with him. In the same 
manner, fine city building can only result 
from a high degree of co-operation between 
all the architects working on the individual 
buildings. Something may be done on limited 
areas and on private estates, as at Bedford 
Park or Hampstead, for example, to produce 
unity of effect by bringing all the buildings 
under the controlling influence of the ideas 
of one man, whose attention is centred on 
the whole effect, rather than on the in- 
dividual buildings; but these are, after all, 
makeshift methods. Art is not a thing easily 
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to be controlled, and unity of effect in a 
whole town can only be expected when the 
whole of its architects are joined together by 
some common aim, some common apprecia- 
tion of the whole effect which is being worked 
up to. This may seem much to expect from 
the present chaotic and individualistic con- 
dition of the architectural profession ; but I 
cannot help hoping that the opportunities 
afforded almost for the first time in this 
country by the Town Planning Act, enabling 
us to consider as a whole, and to guide and 
to control the development of our towns 
along definite and well thought out lines 
planned with the due consideration for archi- 
tectural effect, will so stimulate in all of us 
an enthusiasm for the beauty of the whole, 
that it will become as natural to think first 
of the whole, and to see our buildings in the 
true perspective as parts of a great street 
picture, as it has been natural under the con- 
ditions which have held sway in this country 
for so many years, for our attention to be 
concentrated exclusively on our own work. 
This is the right, the ideal form of compul- 
sion, the compulsion exercised upon each one 
of us by our zeal for some ideal which shall 
be shared by the whole guild of architects. 
We should do all that is possible in our own 
practice, and in the education of those who 
are coming forward to help us and take our 
places in due course, to foster this spirit, be- 
cause it is only by the development of this 
compulsion from within that we shall he able 
to justify ourselves in resisting some form of 
compulsion from without. 


HOUSE AT GERRARD’S CROSS. 

This house has been recently built at Ger- 
tard’s Cross, Bucks., for T. D. McMeekin, 
Esq., on an elevated site overlooking the 
River Colne. The external walls are white- 
washed and the roof thatched with Norfolk 
reeds, by Mr. Farman, of Walsal, Norfolk. 
The half-timber work is oak, left rough from 
the saw and with pins projecting. A feature 
is made of the hall, which is oak panelled to 
the walls, with a large ingle fireplace, built 
in Dutch bricks, and old pieces of stone. 
Heavy oak beams form the ceiling of the din- 
ing room, and the two rooms are designed to 
form one large room when the doors are 
opened. The staircase is octagonal, and 
constructed in oak and Oregon pine, the 
casement windows forming a frieze with 
rough tile panels at ends, immediately under 
a domed ceiling. ~The architect was Mr. A. 
Jessop Hardwick, F.R.I.B.A., of Eagle 
Chambers, Kingston-on-Thames, and_ the 
contractor Mr. J. Bailey, of Gerrard’s Cross. 
All iron casements and leaded lights are by 
Messrs. Humphries, Jackson. and Ambler, of 
London, and the door furniture by Messrs. 
Hope and Co., whilst the rain-water heads 
are by the Bromsgrove Guild. 
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Legal Notes. 


‘Builders and contractors who have to move 
‘large quantities of stone and other heavy 
materials about the country in order to fulfil 
large contracts, are sometimes accused of 
causing damage to the roads. The highway 
authority may recover the cost of making 
good the damage caused by “extraordinary 
traffic.” Formerly, the person ‘‘by” whose 
order the traffic was led was the person 
responsible ; since 1898, however, the person 
“by or in consequence of whose order’’ the 
damage was caused, may be made party to 
the action. But what is ‘extraordinary 
trafic’? The courts have decided that, in 
solving the question, regard must be had to 
the normal traffic of the district. A recent 
case (which is reported in the November ‘‘Law 
Reports”) makes it plain that the nature of the 
road in question is to be regarded. In that 
case, the defendants bought standing timber 
from Lord Penrhyn, which they cut down 
and led away. Their defence was that tim- 
ber growing was a recognised industry in the 
district. It was pointed out, however, that 
the road in question was a narrow road, 
generally used only for agricultural trafic, 
and had steep gradients. Taking this into 
account, a county court judge held that the 
traffic was extraordinary so far as the par- 
ticular road was concerned, and _ found 
against the contractors, and his decision was 
upheld by the Court of Appeal. Builders 
and others should be careful to select a road 
which will bear heavy traffic. 


Expert Witnesses. 

Architects and surveyors often appear in 
court as expert witnesses. Tietber expert 
knows nothing of the party who desires him 
to give evidence, he will be well advised to 
demand payment of his fees before he con- 
sents to go to court at all. As a general 
rule, of course, if the party who calls him 
wins the case, the witness’s fees are included 
in the costs paid by the other side; and 
sometimes the costs of his attendance to 
inspect and view the property are also in- 
cluded. In a case which was reported in 
the November “‘Law Reports,’ the question 
was whether a “qualifying fee’ was payable 
to a geologist. He had been subpcenaed to 


give evidence as to whether kaolin 
was a mineral or not, and had visited 
Cornwall in order to make investigations. 


Mr. Justice Eve said: ‘Although I am not 
for a moment saying it is necessary that 
every scientific witness called in a case of 
this sort should view the Jocus in guo, I am 
perfectly certain the experience of most of 
us is that a scientific witness, however emi- 
nent, is far more useful to those conducting 
the case if in fact he has had the advantage 
of viewing the locus in quo. Here he 
had had to make a careful examination of 
the strata.” In the event the fee was al- 
lowed. Architects and other experts should 
remember that their qualifying fee may be 
allowed, and should not therefore hestitate 
to emphasise the importance of see’ng what 
they are going to give evidence about. 


i Children and the Law of Negligence. 
Every builder? and builder’s foreman has 
had trouble with trespassers on the job 
Sometimes an attempt.is made to keep them 
away by an announcement that “Trespassers 
will be prosecuted,’’ or that there is “No 
admittance except on business.” Of course, 
in the case of an adult, he trespasses at his 
peril. If a brick were to fall on his head, 
neither the builder nor the building owner 
would be liable, unless, of course, the act 
was deliberate, when it might come under 
the head of an assault. Possible danger, 
therefore, may act as a deterrent for adults; 
but this does not protect the builder from 
infant trespassers. Nor does an infant 
trespass at his own peril. In a recent case 
some boys trespassed on the property of a 
railway company and played with a turn- 
table. In the result one of them was in- 
jured. The House of Lords held that the 
railway company was liable on the ground 
that a machine of the kind which would 
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attract children must be properly guarded. 
So if a builder were to leave a crane un- 
guarded, and a child was to be injured by 
playing with it, the builder would probabiy 
be held liable. It is therefore important for 
children to be kept away from the works at 
all costs. 


Law Cases. 


The Composition of Mortar. 

At the Portsmouth Borough Police Court, 
a group of fourteen builders were arraigned 
upon a charge of contravening a local by- 
law as to the composition of the mortar that 
had been used during the previous June on 
houses which they had had in course of erec- 
tion at that time, and the case excited great 
interest throughout the building trade of the 
town, the Court being packed by those in 
the trade who desired to hear the argu- 
ments. The by-law in question is by-law 13, 
which was made on the 12th April, 1904, 
and which requires the mortar in use to be 
compounded of ‘‘white chalk lime and clean 
sharp sand or other suitable material in the 
proportion (by measure) of one part of lime 
and not more than three parts of sand, or 
other suitable material; or (b) of good 
cement ; or (c) or of cement mixed with clean 
sharp sand in the proportion (by measure) of 
one part good cement, and not more than 
four parts of clean sharp sand.’’? It was 
alleged that mortar had been used which 
did not comply with the requirements of this 
by-law. The first summons taken was that 
against William Richard Tanner, in respect 
of houses in Comeragh Road, Milton. Mr. 
S. H. Emanuel, LL.D., barrister (instructed 
by Messrs. Hobbs and Brutton) defended, and 
Mr. Sparkes, the deputy Town Clerk, prose- 
cuted. Mr. Sparkes said that in this case a 
sample was taken by a building inspector on 
the 15th June in the presence of the defen- 
dant, and when it came to be analysed, it 
turned out to be made up of one part lime 
to 16.3 of sharp sand. Certain formal points 
having been admitted on the part of the de- 
fendant, John Henry Charles Gosling, a 
building inspector in the employ of the Cor- 
poration, spoke to the taking of a sample 
of the mortar in use on the buildings in 
question on the 16th of June last. Mr. F. 
W. F. Arnaud, the borough analyst, gave 
evidence as to the result of his analysis of 
the sample taken from the defendant’s build- 
ings. He said the result of his analysis was 
that he found the mortar contained 81.37 of 
sand and grit, in weight; it contained 
12.53 of earthy matter which was not com- 
bustible, and:.71 of earthy matter which was 
combustible ; the amount of pure lime in the 
sample was 1.61 per cent. in weight. The 
conclusion that he arrived at from that 
analysis was that there was an excessive 
quantity of earthy matter and that the lime 
was deficient because calculating that in 
volume there was not more than one part 
of good lime to 19.5 of other materials. A 
Magistrate: What is the proportion of lime 
to sand and grit?—The proportion of lime 
to sand and grit, that is, including all earthy 
matters, is not more than one part of lime 
LOM O13, Mr. Emanuel. then submitted a 
point of law to the effect that the by-law 
under which this information had been laid 
(by-law 13) dealt only with the mortar which 
had been used in external or enclosing walls. 
It had nothing whatever to do with the mor- 
tar used in party walls, or in inner walls that 
divided rooms, and therefore mortar of the 
composition mentioned in this by-law, though 
wanted for the outside walls, was not wanted 
for the inner walls that did not enclose the 
building, and there had been no evidence 
given that any of it had been used on any 
enclosing wall, and for all they knew it might 
all have been used on the inner walls. There- 
fore, he submitted the information must fail. 
—The Bench having considered the point 
raised, the Chairman announced that whilst 
they were not altogether prepared to agree 
with Mr. Emanuel’s point of law, they were 
of opinion that in this case, as to the applica- 
tion of the mortar in question, there had not 


been sufficient evidence, and therefore the 
case would be dismissed. 

The next case taken was that of William 
T. Bayley, in respect of the mortar alleged to 
have been used in two houses he was build- 
ing in Liss Road.—Mr. Gosling, building 
inspector, said he saw defendant’s men using 
the mortar on party walls, cross walls, divi- 
sion walls, and external walls.—In reply to 
a cross-examination, he said that since the 
occurrences which led up to this case, the 
instructions were to take samples of mortar 
from between the bricks, and not from the 
heaps, and the process was as under the 
Food and Drugs Act, leaving one with the 
builder that he might have an analysis made 
in his own defence.—Mr. Murch, the borough 
surveyor, said proper material for use with - 
lime in mortar was clean, sharp sand; other 
suitable materials were hard, well-burnt — 
brick, thoroughly ground, or good clinker — 
which came from a destructor; this was very 
hard when burnt.—Col. Owen: Would it pay 
to use brick?—It would not pay in small 
buildings.—Mr. Arnaud gave evidence as to 
the analysis of the sample, which, he said, 
contained 80.13 per cent. of sand and grit, 
8.22 of incombustible earthy matter, and .77 
of combustible earthy matter, making the 
total earthy matter 8.99, the pure lime being 
2.55 per cent. in weight. The lime present 
was not more than 1 per cent. to 12.1 of other 
materials.. In this case there was an excess 
of earthy matter, and it was deficient in lime. 
He was emphatic that his method of dealing 
with the sample was perfectly fair, but he 
concurred with expressions of opinion by Mr. 
W. C. Ball and Mr. Vernon Inkpen, the 
former suggesting that three samples of 2lb. 
each, and the latter a half-shovelful should 
be taken.—Mr. Emanuel, for the defence, sub- 
mitted that there had been no identification 
of the sample, and that no case had been 
made out.—Defendant said he had built hun- 
dreds of houses. He used the mortar mixed 
in the proportions of three to one. The 
mortar used for inside work was kept separ- 
ate from that used for the outside work.—In 
this case, too, the Bench expressed them- 
selves as not being satisfied that the mortar 
was used on the enclosing walls, and the 
information. was therefore dismissed.—Mr. 
Emanuel said that he should take the same 
course in the other cases, but the Bench sug- 
gested that they should be adjourned sine 
die.—After some discussion, Mr. Sparkes inti- 
mated that the other cases would be with- 
drawn.—Mr. Emanuel commented on the fact — 
that the method of taking the samples had 
been altered. 


The New General Post Office Buildings. 

At the Consistory Court of London, before 
Dr. Tristram, K.C., Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese, sitting in St. Paul’s Cathedral, an 
application by the vicar and the church- 
wardens of Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
for the court’s approval and ratification of 
an agreement come to between them and the 
Postmaster-General in respect of compensa- 
tion for interference with certain easements 
of light and air consequent upon the erection 
of the new Post Office buildings, was heard. 
—The petition stated that the Postmaster- 
General has acquired the fee simple of certain 
land and premises forming part of the site 
of Christ’s Hospital immediately contiguous 
to Christ Church, Newgate Street, and by 
the Post Office Sites Act, 1907, he is¥emim 
powered to erect buildings there. All public 
and private rights and easements in, over, or 
relating to the Post Office site are extin- 
guished, but the Act provided that any per- 
son might recover from the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral such compensation as he might be en- 
titled to under the Lands Clauses Act for any 
private rights or property of which he might 
have been deprived. The new building 
erected by the Post Office was in closer 
proximity to the church than the buildings © 
which formerly stood there, and they were 
at a much greater, height. A claim for com- 
pensation had been. made for this interference 
with the church’s easements of light and air. 
Under the advice of competent architects 
and surveyors, an agreement had been en- 
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THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


The above is a sketch for ‘a small cottage, the walls to be covered with rou 


ARCHITECT. 


When built the first floor will be carried 


naller. 


ALGERNON HALLAM, 


gh plaster, the roof with hand-made tiles. 


J. 
for a fourth room on the bedroom floor, the present large bedroom being made a little sn 


up straight over the living room ingle, this will 


d of small bricks unpointed. 


The chimneys are to be constructe 
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tered into between the vicar and church- 
wardens and the Postmaster-General for the 
settlement of such claim by payment of 
£1,000, and the Court was now desired to 
approve and ratify that agreement and to 
direct the payment of such compensation to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in order 
that by its investment the income might 
accrue for the benefit of the incumbent for 
the time being. In reply to the Chancellor, 
Mr. Charles said the sum granted for com- 
pensation—£1,ooo—had been fixed after con- 
sultation between Sir Henry Tanner, repre- 
senting the Post Office, and Mr. Blomfield 
Jackson, representing the parish. Mr.’ Opie 
Smith, on the part of the Post Office, con- 
curred in the petition. The Chancellor said 
he should make the order as prayed. 


Apprenticeship Agreements. 


A case of much trade interest came before 
the Stipendiary Magistrate (Mr. E. M. E. 
Welby) at the Sheffield Police Court, on Fri- 
day last, and occupied the attention of the 
Court for nearly four hours. The matter had 
been adjourned on several occasions, Owing 
to the illness of the Stipendiary. The plain- 
tiff was a member of the Sheffield Association 
(Mr. A. J. Belton), who sought to enforce an 
apprenticeship agreement entered into with 
an apprentice named Harold Gosling. Mr. 
P. Richardson appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Arthur Neal defended.—Mr. Richardson 
said that the boy, who was 16 years of age in 
November, 1906, became apprenticed to Mr. 
Belton in June, 1906. Mr. Belton had occa- 


sion to remonstrate with.him, and to encour- - 


age him to give better attention to his work, 
Mr. Belton increased the lad’s wages, so that 
the lad was receiving altogether 3s. per week 
more than the agreement stipulated. Mr. 
Belton, however, was put to much inconvent- 
ence by the lad’s indifference to his em- 
ployer’s interests. On September 1st this 
year matters had reached such a pass that 
Mr. Belton consulted his solicitor, who wrote 
to .the lad’s mother to ‘the effect that, 
although his client was loath to proceed to 
extreme measures, he would now require the 
lad to return to work at the wages stipulated 
by the apprenticeship agreement. As a re- 
sult, the lad promised to obey if Mr. Bel- 
ton would still continue the extra money, and 
this Mr. Belton consented to do. Subse- 
quently Mr. Belton felt it his duty to bring 
the matter before the Court as a point of 
principle. On October rst, the lad left his 
work absolutely, and had entered the service 
of another employer. Plaintiff now asked 
that the lad be ordered to go back and do his 
duty according to the apprenticeship inden- 
ture. Mr. Belton gave evidence in support 
of the statements of his solicitor. 

Four men in the employment of plaintiffs 
deposed that the lad had been persistently 
negligent, and had on occasions absented 
himself as much as four or five hours at a 
stretch.—The lad Gosling stated in evi- 
dence that at first he had received instruc- 
tion from a man who had been apprenticed 
with Mr. Belton, but when he left there was 
no one to teach him. Cross-examined by Mr. 
Richardson, he would not deny that Mr. Bel- 
ton had complained personally and by letter, 
but he had never done work wrong. inten- 
tionally. Since he left plaintiff, he had been 
in temporary employ at 5d. per hour, and 
made perhaps 5s. per week more than he 
was getting with plaintiff. 

The Stipendiary, in delivering judgment, 
said that this was a case which contained 
some highly important points, and ‘they had 
very properly been brought to the notice of 
the Court. There had been a complaint that 
the apprentice did not receive sufficient per- 
sonal superintendence. That was necessary 
at the outset, but it could not be held that 
after three years an apprentice was incapable 
of working to instructions and designs, even 
if he had not done exactly the same . work 
before. He therefore thought that the com- 
plaint about personal superintendence was 
rather overdrawn. As to the apprentice 
being taught, cases had come under his notice 
where it was evidently intended that the mas- 
ter should personally be the teacher. The 


plaintiff’s- trade seemed to divide itself into 
two branches—the shop, and buildings, or 
outside work. On the former, it did appear 
that there was some ground of complaint, 
that there was not a sufficient amount of 
competent superintendence. So far as the 
outside work was concerned, it was not dis- 
puted that a competent joiner was in charge. 
But, at any rate, if there was slackness in 
the teaching,it. was for the apprentice to 
complain to the master that he was not ful- 
filling his engagement under the apprentice- 
ship deed, in the same way as in the present 
case the master complained that the appren- 
tice did not fulfil his part of the engagement ; 
and he was bound to come to the conclusion 
that the apprentice had not done so, and 
must be ordered to fulfil his duties, because 
the complaint was that the apprentice worked 
uncertainly at times, and it was quite evident 
that he could work properly and industri- 
ously, instead of which he had taken two 
hours over a job requiring only twenty 
minutes. He was afraid he had got out of 
liking for his master, like so many appren- 
tices when the time comes that they begin to 
feel that they can do better out of their ap- 
prenticeship, and become slack, with the ob- 
ject of getting the apprenticeship’ indenture 
thrown up. What the apprentice had to do 
was to place himself into.a position in which 
there was no complaint against him, and then 
if he had a valid complaint against his mas- 
ter of slackness in teaching what he has to 
be taught, the master must be ordered by the 
Court to put that right. Under ‘all the cir- 
cumstances, there must be an order that the 
apprentice go back and fulfil his duties as a 
proper apprentice under his apprenticeship 
agreement.—The plaintiff asked for costs, not 
necessarily to be enforced, but Mr.: Neal, on 
behalf of defendant, held that it was unusual 
to award costs against an apprentice, and the 
Court refused,to make an order. 


ENGINEERS v. PLUMBERS. 
Board of Trade Arbitrator’s Award. 


The decision of Alderman T. Smith, J.P., 
the arbitrator appointed by the Board of 
Trade to determine the question of dispute 
between the parties has now been issued, and 
is as follows :— 

“T° decide that no claim -has been estab- 
lished giving to. plumbers the exclusive right 
to fit and fix all pipes and fittings in hard 
metals used in connection with - ventilation, 
heating, warming, laundry, _ cooking, and 
general hot and cold water domestic (or 
other) supplies or services. I therefore award 
and determine that, in the water area of the 
Leicester Corporation, the demarcation of 
work shall be as follows :— 

(a) “‘All lead work in connection with 
hot and cold water domestic (or other) 
supplies or services, shall be plumbers’ 
work. All domestic waste, soil, or ven- 
tilating pipes above ground, from w.c.’s, 
baths, lavatories, sinks or other sani- 
tary conveniences or appliances, shall be 
plumbers’ work. 

(b) ‘‘All other work in connection with 
ventilation, heating, warming, laundry, 
cooking and general hot and cold water 
domestic (or other) supplies or services, 
in which iron, brass, copper, or other 
similar hard metal is used, may be done 
either by hot water heating and venti- 
lating engineers, fitters, or by plumbers, 
as may be provided in plans or schemes 
prepared by. hot water, heating and ven- 
tilating’.. engineers, or by master 
plumbers, or” others.” 

This vindicates the right of the heating 
and domestic engineers to’do the work in 
question and establishes what they have 
maintained all along, viz.:—‘‘That all lead 
work be considered plumbers’ work, but that 
a neutral line be taken as regards all iron, 
brass, copper or- other metal work, which 


maybe executed by engineers’ or‘ plumbers.”’. 


The plumbers’ contention that, irrespective 
of the metal used, the work is theirs and 
theirs alone to the exclusion of any other 
trade, is thus set aside and disposed of. 


NATIONAL LABOUR EX- 
CHANGES AND THE BUILDING 
TRADES. 


(Communicated.) 


There is probably no industry to which the 
Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, of more im- 
portance than to the building trades, and at 
the moment when the Board of Trade is 
preparing the necessary organisation, it will 
be of interest to consider the workings of the 
Exchanges as they affect these trades. 

As showing the intimate relations likely to 
exist between the Exchanges and _ these 
trades, it may be mentioned that out of 9,642 
applicants who came under the notice of the 
central unemployed body for London dur- 
ing a given period, no less than 1,661, or over 
17 per cent. came from the building trades. 

As to the Exchanges in general, the coun- 
try has been divided into ten great districts, 
varying in size according to population and 
industrial nature. Each district will have a 
central office and a divisional superintendent, 
under whose control will be a number of Ex- 
changes. Each Exchange will work primarily 
in its own,area, and report to its divisional 
officer. The divisional offices being in con 
stant touch with one another and with the 
headquarters at the Board of Trade in Lon- 
don, it will be seen that a worker may hope 
to ascertain promptly and definitely what 
labour is in demand, not only in his own 
area, but all over the country, instead of, 
as at present, being limited to those jobs 
which he can actually visit, with the addi- 
tion, perhaps, of a little information passed 
on to him by his friends. 

The Exchanges are to be of three classes, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the various 
towns and districts, supplemented by a sys 
tem. of sub-offices—practically only waiting- 
rooms—at prominent resorts of casual Jabour, 
such as the docks in. London and Liverpool. 

The advantages of such Exchanges may 
be ‘summarised as follows: For casual 
labour, to “‘de-casualise”’ the nature and inci- 
dence of such work; and for the skilled 
worker, to avoid, or at least to shorten, 
the trying, dangerous, and demoralising 
breaks between spells of work, by bringing 
the man and his work together with the least 
possible delay. 

Obviously, a completely successful Ex- 
change will be one in a locality where every 
worker looks to the Exchange as his source 
of information, and every employer goes or 
sends there for his labour; and the first 
question that arises is: To what extent are 
both sides going to use the Exchanges? As 
regards the men, there is little reason to 
anticipate any reluctance, as a man out of 
work is generally ready to give at least a 
trial to anything having any claims at all 
to be a means of finding him work. Men in 
the building trades, at any rate, have only 
been deterred from using such Exchanges 
as at present exist by the suggestion of 
‘relief’ or ‘‘distress,’’ which clings to them 
by reason of their origin, they having been 
inaugurated by the Central Unemployed 
Body for London. That body are entitled to 
every praise for what they have achieved in 
the face of all the difficulties and handicaps 
which they have had to encounter, but the 
fact remains that most building trade opera- 
tives avoid such Exchanges as long as they 
can, from their objection to being associated 
with distress measures. As a matter of fact, 
the present Labour Exchanges are com- 
pletely separate, in organisation, from the re- 
lief works of the central body. 

All in the building trades know that, in 
questions of engaging labour, the term ‘‘em- 
ployer’ means in effect, the general fore- 
man or else the various trades foremen. 
Their present system (the average seeker 
after work would probably smile at the use 
of the term “system”? in such a connection) 
may be briefly described as taking on at the 
gate. Now, whilst this is a fairly easy 
method for the foreman, especially during 
the slackness prevailing in the trade during 
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it causes him endless trouble when he does 
not. Moreover, the Exchanges will give him 
a much wider field of selection, as he can 
choose from every man available at the 
moment in his entire area, or even, as al- 
ready described, from the entire country if 
he likes, whilst now he can only choose from 
those whom chance has brought to his own 
particular gate at that particular moment. 
Most foremen attach considerable import- 
ance, and naturally so, to having, if pos- 
sible, men who have worked for them be- 
fore this personal connection can be perfectly 
well preserved under the new conditions, as, 
it being known in what area any individual 
man will have registered if seeking work, it 
will be a matter of a very few minutes to 
ascertain (telephones will play a very im- 
portant part in the work of these Exchanges) 
definitely whether or not that man is avail- 
able. 

Turning again to the case of the men, it is 
to be hoped the various trade societies will 
look with favour upon the advent of the 
Exchanges. Certainly they should do so, 
as one of the first effects will be to save a 
considerable portion of the trades unions’ 
expenditure on ‘‘out-of-work” pay. The 
vacant books of the various societies do in 
a small way at present, of course, the work 
of Labour Exchanges, but only to a very 
limited extent, and it should be one of the 
first thoughts of those concerned to extend 
the usefulness of these books by handing 
over that portion of their work to the Labour 
Exchanges. 

Another most important point is the action 
of the Exchanges in case of labour disputes. 
This will, no doubt, not be left to the dis- 
cretion of individual superintendents of Ex- 
changes to determine, but will be covered 
by the regulations drawn up by the Board of 
Trade. There is much to be said for the 
policy of the present Exchanges in suspend- 
ing all action in such cases, but it must be 
admitted that this policy amounts to some 
extent to taking sides against the employer, 
an objection which will apply more and 
more as the Exchanges become more fully 
developed, because to just such extent as 
the employer comes to look upon the Ex- 
changes as his only source of supply for 
labour, precisely the attitude, be it noted, 
which he is asked to adopt, to just that 
extent will the policy mentioned amount to 
cutting off his supply. This action would 
amount to a grievous hardship where he was 
not at fault in the dispute. Such action 
could then hardly be defended as the atti- 
tude of neutrality which an employer has a 
right to expect in a national organisation. 
On the other hand, to ignore the dispute and 
to continue to notify the vacancies as if such 
dispute did not exist would be to take sides 
against the men. It is probable that the 
soundest policy in these cases will be found, 
as in so many others, in a compromise, by 
which the vacancies are notified, but accom- 
panied by an intimation of the state of affairs 
Causing the vacancy, as is at present done 
in Berlin and in most of the German cities. 

The great consideration amongst the build- 
ing trades, as indeed in all others, should 
be that here is the first really scientific at- 
tempt to deal with unemployment. 


Mr. John Allen, of Gloucester, who has 
died in that city at the age of seventy-two, 
was formerly a partner in the firm of Moffatt 
and Allen, timber merchants. 

: * *& & 

Mr. James Ebenezer Saunders, of Chelvis- 
ton, Eltham Road, Lee, architect and sur- 
veyor, formerly deputy-alderman and after- 
wards Alderman of the Ward of Coleman 
Street, some time a member of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and of the London 
School Board, one of the oldest members of 
the City Lieutenancy, to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1876, a member of the Geological, 
Royal Astronomical, and Zoological Societies, 
and of the Fishmongers’, Blacksmiths’, 
Painters’, “Curriers’, Needlemakers’, and 
Wheelwrights’ Companies, who died on’ Nov- 
ember 24th, aged 79, left estate of the gross 
value of £8,983, with net personality £5,767. 


Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Deposit for conditions given where known. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


Dec. 18. 


Dec. 31. 


1910. 
Jan 1, 


Jan. 1— 
Mar. 1. 


Jan. 15. 


Jan, 31. 


Feb. 1. 


| 


ComPRTITION 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Kirkstall Grange, Far 
Headingly, Leeds. Architects prac- 
tising in Leeds are invited to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the 
above College. Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F.R.1.B-A., has been ap- 
pointed Assessor. Copies of the con- 
ditions of competition and instruc- 
tions, a plan of each floor of the 
educational blocks and of the hostel 
blocks, also an estate plan, showing 
a suggestion for grouping the 
various buildings, may be obtained 
from James Graham, Secretary for 
Education, Education Department, 
Leeds. Designs to be delivered not 
later than 12 o’clock noon. Deposit: 
£2 2s. . 

SOU1HEND-ON-SEA. NEW COUN- 
CIL SCHOOL. Limited to Architects 
practising in the Borough. Con- 
ditions of competition and plan of 
site on application to J. W- Barrow, 
Clerk to the Education Committee, 
Education Offices, Municipal Build- 
ings, Southend-on-Sea. 

LARNE. TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN 
VICIORIASTREET. Forthe Larne 
Technical Instruction Committee. 
Total cost, including fixtures and 
enclosing of ground, not to exceed 
£3,600, Premium, £21, merged. 
Successful competitor will receive 
commission of 5 per cent. for 
supervision, including plans, speci- 
fications. estimates, and Bills of 
Quantities. Particulars of Thomas 
Clearkkin, Secretary, Technical In- 
Instruction Committee, Larne. 


| NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, 


LEEDS.— The Directors of the 
Leeds Industrial Co-operative 
Society (Ltd.) invite competitive 
drawings and estimates for new 
Business Premises and Offices, to be 
erected on the site of the old 

« Mercury” Office, Albion Street, 
Leeds. Premiums of £100, £50, and 
£25, respectively are offered, and 
will be awarded to the authors of 
the designs and plans placed first, 
second, and third by the Assessor. 
Conditions of competition, and litho- 
graphed plans and ocher particulars, 
will be forwarded on application to 
the Secretary, on or before Jan. 1, 
1910, on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, accompanied with 
a deposit of £2 2s. Competitive 
designs and plansto be sent in tothe 
Secretary, John W- Fawcett, Leeds 
Industrial Co-operative Society 
(Ltd.), 10, Albion Street, Leeds, not 
later than March 1, 1910. To the 
architect deciding not to compete, 
and returning all documents within 
seven days, the deposit will be 
returned. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, KEIGH- 
LEY.—The Education Committee 
invite competitive designs and esti- 
mates for a new Public Elementary 
School for older children to be erected 
at Highfield, Keighey. Printed in- 
structions and conditions, with a 
lithographed plan of the site, may be 
obtained on application at the 
Education Offices. Designs and 
estimates to be sent by Jan. 15to 
H. Midgley, Secretary, Education 
Offices, Keighley. Only architects 
residing or carrying on business 
within the Borough are invited to 
compete. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums .are offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 

oes Mr. John J. Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B-A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., returnable if all papers are 
returned within 14days. Inquiries to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle, Director of the Museums. 
City Hall, Cardiff. 

OLDHAM, EXTENSION OF THE 
TOWN HALL. Restricted to Archi- 
tects practising or residing in the 
Borough. Premiums of £50, £30 and 
£20, for the three designs placed Ist, 
2nd and 3rd, and asum of £5 will be 
paid to all unsuccessful competitors 
who send in a complete set of plans 
in accordance with the instructions. 
Plan of site. with instructions and 
suggestions for architects obtainable 
from E. C. Foote, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Oldham. Deposit: 2ls. 


Mar. 1. GLAZED BRICKWORK °*DESIGNS 
AND ESSAYS. A _ committee of 
glazed brick manufacturers invite 
designs for works to be executed in 
glazed brickwork, also essays as to 
the advantages to be derived from 
the use of this material in accord- 
ance with conditions to be obtained 
from J. Johnston Green, 142, Liver- 
pool Road South, Southport. Pre- 
miums of 100 guineas, 50 guineas and 
25 guineas awarded to designs and 
essays jointly. Assessor Mr. Max 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., appointed by the 
President, R.1J.B.A. 

CRADLEY HEATH. The trustees of 
the United Methodist Church invite 
Architects to submit designs on 
approval for Sunday School with 
seating accommodation for about 
1,000. For particulars, Mr. C..Clee, 
Cradlev Heath, Staffs, hm: 


No Date. 


Correspondence. 


[The Editor declines responsibility for the_ state- 
ments made or opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents.] 


Builders’ Locked-up Capital. 
Lo the Editor of THE BviLDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “A. G. W.” is 
within the mark when he says that some 
architects have to be worried into settling 
accounts. 

But why this appalling apathy of builders? 
There is no other industry carried on by these 


happy-go-lucky methods. Yet builders at- 
tempt the impossible. No wonder there are 
so many left by the wayside, financial 
cripples. 


Any builder of lengthy experience can give 
you many instances of honest hard-working 
men who have had their lives made almost 
unbearable and sadly shortened by this cus- 
tom of holding up balances. Several recent 
instances have come to my knowledge. 

1. A builder put up a public hall for a re- 
ligious body five years ago. He has a bal- 
ance of some £400 outstanding. 

2. Hospital built by public authority. Ex- 
tras of upwards of £600 ignored by architect 
in his final certificate. The issue of legal 
process backed by the builders’ Federation 
has, I understand, now succeeded in getting 
a settlement of this case. 

3. A religious body erected premises and 
occupied them twelve years ago. The 
builders time after time sought a settlement. 
After extraordinary pressure, and heaven 
knows how much mental wear and tear, the 
builders obtained some £3,000 outstanding, 
nine years after due date! : 

4. A large mill occupied over two years. 
Builder is waiting for his balance of £2,000. 

Your correspondents complain of many 
tases. Similar ones are of common know- 
ledge. | What remedy is to be applied to 
gather in these dead balances? 

First, the insistence on an arb‘tration 
Clause in all contracts as in the form agreed 
upon between the National Federation and 
R.I.B.A. 

Secondly, the insertion in that agreement 
of a date after which the ascertained balance 
due the builder carries interest. 

The building owners would then be anx- 
ious for a speedy settlement, instead of 
holding the architect back from settling up, 
as in many known instances. 

The evil is so widespread that I am afraid 
a good many builders think it is only a 
natural state of things, and despair of its 
ever altering. The only people that will 
force an alteration are the builders them- 
selves. 

If the builders’ Federation is going to 
justify its existence, it is by finding a solution 
to such questions as this. 

A LANCASHIRE BUILDER. 


Mr. Chas. T. Overmann, 21, Spring Gar- 
dens, Manchester, informs us that in addi- 
tion to representing Messrs. H. Hope and 
Sons, Ltd., of Birmingahm, for casements, 
patent glazing, etc., he has been appointed 
sole agent for Messrs. Gibbs and Canning, 
Ltd., terra cotta manufacturers, of Tam- 
worth 
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Eternit Tiles; Keltic Pattern. 

The Eternit tiles, which are accepted by 
all fire assurarice companies as being fire 
resisting and incombustible, are made of a 
material that is also of the highest value as 
a non-conductor of heat and cold. The tiles 
are non-absorbent, weather-tight, and damp- 
resisting, the perfectly smooth faces per- 
mitting of their being laid diagonally and 
with close joints. While very light in weight, 
they are extremely tough and strong, so that 
the risk of breakage in handling and in 
transit is nearly nil, while the tensile strength 
is 5,781lb. per square inch, and the crushing 
force 8,281lb. per square inch. Yet the 
weight of an Eternit roof is only about 21lb. 
per square yard, allowing for 234in. lap. The 
tiles are stocked in three colours—grey, blue, 
and terra-cotta—and they may be fixed in 
either of three patterns, denoted as ‘“‘C,” 
““F”? (or honeycomb), and Keltic. An illus- 
tration of the Keltic pattern is here shown. 
This pattern of eternit tile is well suited for 
fixing on steel-framed roofs, great economy 
resulting from the fact that the steel laths 
are spaced at 13in. centres for 1534in. by 
1534in. tiles at 234in. lap, as in the case of 
Roman roof tiles. The esthetic effect of this 
arrangement of tiles is, we think, distinctly 
pleasing. Full details may be obtained from 
G. R. Speaker and Co., contractors to H.M. 
Government, 29, Mincing Lane, J.ondon, 
HC 


The Invisible Slate Clip. 
We have received for notice samples of a 
new slate clip called ‘“‘The Invisible,’ and 


justifying the name. The clip is exceedingly 
simple in construction, comprising two pieces 
—namely, a steel eylet and a steel toothed 
spring, an ordinary nail serving as a wedge. 
‘the average roof repairer uses lead, copper, 
or zinc clips, and sometimes copper wire, 
all of which are visible and are very lable 
to get out of position through the action of 
the sun and snow, with the result that the 
roof again requires attention. This clip is 
subject to none of these disadvantages, and 
can be used for any size slate, but it can- 
not be used for tiles. It commends itself to 
architects, because it enables the repair of 
broken slates without rendering the roof un- 
sightly, and it effectually prevents slates from 
slipping out of position. Full particulars 
and illustrations showing the method of fix- 
ing may be obtained from Kerner-Greenwood 
and Co., King’s Lynn. 
W. Gradwell and Co., Ltd. 

Messrs. W. Gradweli and Co., Ltd., of 
Barrow-in-Furness, have just completed the 
following contracts: Timber piled dolphins at 
the Egremont Ferry in the river Mersey ; driv- 
ing 196 iron piles at Fleetwood for the Fleet- 
wood Victoria Pier Co., Ltd. They also 
have the following contracts in hand: Tim- 
ber piled groyne and concrete work at Work- 
ington for the Workington Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd. Timber piling on the river Eden 
for the Workington Iron and Steel Company, 
Ltd. Concrete piling at the Fish Dock, 


Fleetwood, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company. Pile-driving foundations 
and submarine concrete work at the Lighter 
Shed, Cavendish Dock, Barrow-in-Furness, 
for Messrs. Vickers, Sons and Maxim, Ltd. — 
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ROBERT 
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Engineer Patentee Manufacturer 
3&5, EMERA\D ST., 
LONDON, W.@. 


PANIC BOLTS 
FANLIGHT OPENERS 
GEARING 


REVERSIBLE 
WINDOW FITTINGS 


WEATHER BARS 
Including the “ DURABAR” Patterns. 


METAL CASEMENTS 
CASEMENT BOLTS 
LOCKS and FURNITURE 


.-ROBERT ADAMS’ “CROWN VICTOR” SPRING HINGE, 


with silent check action—showing its unequalled open'ng capacity. 
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Coming Events. 


fea 


Wednesday, December 15. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—Mr. Andrew Muir on ‘‘Medizval Stone 
Carving,” 8 p.m. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART.—Professor 


A. D. F. Hamlin (Columbia University, 
N.Y., U.S.A.), on ‘‘Architecture in America,”’ 
8 p.m. 

Thursday, December 16. 


Annual Meeting of First Garden City, Ltd., 
Inns of Court Hotel, High Holborn, W.C., 
Beet! eal 
Friday, December 17. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART.—Professor 
A. D. F. Hamlin (Columbia University, 
N.Y., U.S.A.), on “Architectural Education 
in America,” 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Mr. William Mason on ‘‘Mild-steel Tubes in 
Compression and under Combined Stress,” 
and Mr. C. A. M. Smith on “Compound 
Stress Experiments,”’ 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— 
Students’ Meeting. Mr. H. T. Tudsbery on 
“The Foundation and Construction of Dock 


Walls,” 8 p.m. 
Saturday, December 13. 

INSTITUTION OF Givin ENGINEERS.— 
Students’ visit to the printing works of 


Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Ltd., 
Squareg, C..99.30) ple 
Monday, December 20. 
LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE AND NORTH WALES 
BUILDING TRADES’ EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION. 
—Half-yearly meeting at Liverpool. 
Tuesday, December 21. 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT THE 
BriTIsH MusEuM.—Mr. Banister Fletcher’s 


Salisbury 


12th paper. Seventh and concluding lecture 
on ‘Greek Architecture.”” End of Michael- 
mas term. 4.30 p.m. 


In our notice of the Kodak Company’s 
new buildings, at Wealdstone, in last week’s 
issue, it should have been mentioned that 
the building is fitted with a number of the 
‘Dreadnought’ fireproof doors, supplied by 
Fireproof Doors, Ltd., 46, King William 
Street, London, E.C. 

* * * 

The Shefheld Building Trades Exchange 
and Club, of which the president is Mr. A. 
J. Forsdike, and the secretary, Mr. Thos. 
Smith, appears to be an exceedingly flourish- 
ing institution, which pays special attention 
to the social side of organisation. The neatly 
produced programme for the current session 
comprises not only a long list of such enter- 
tainments as billiard tournaments, whist 
drives, lectures, smoking concerts, and cine- 
matograph exhibitions, but also an annual 
children’s party on New Year’s Day. One 
could hardly imagine a more effectual means 
of promoting sociability and of retaining 
and stimulating interest in the more prosaic 
objects for which the members are banded 
together. 


SPECIALIST 
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60 HIGHEST AWARDS. 


The Patentee and.. 
Leading Maker of.. 
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Ventilating Gearing. 


_ — See Page 705 for — 
GEARING, FITTINGS,  &c. 


Please Write for New Catalogue. 


15 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
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J. HOWARD COLLS (Lonpown). 
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COUNCILLOR S. SMETHURST, J.P. (OLDHAM). 


W. HOLDSWORTH, J.P. (BRADFORD). 


OFFICERS. EG 21909. 


President : 
ERNEST J. BROWN (LONDON). 


flon. Vice-Presidents : 


Junior Vice-President: 
J. W WHITE (SUNDERLAND) 


B. I. GREENWOOD (Lonpon). 
C. W. GREEN (LIVERPOOL). 


ALDERMAN W. H. JESSOP, J.P. 


(HUDDERSFIELD) 


WM. SHEPHERD (LONDON). 
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WM. NICHOLSON (LEEDS). 


C. H. BARNSLEY (BIRMINGHAM). 
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ERNEST J. BROWN (Lonpon). 
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Secretary : 
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MONTHLY OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION. 


| Mecting of Executive Council and Annual 


: General Meeting. 

The Executive Council and annual general 
ineetings have been fixed for January 25th 
and 26th, 1910. Matters for the agenda of 
these meetiugs should reach the National 


Secretary not later than December 31st next. 


Conditions under which Tenders are 
‘Required to be Sent in. 
A similar conference to that teported in 
the last month’s report as having been ar- 


' Tanged with the R.I.B.A., has been arranged 


with the Institute of Civil Engineers for 
to-day. 
Departmental Committee on Railway 
Agreements. 
Mr. J. G. Robertson, of S. Shields, gave 
evidence before the above committee on the 


. 8th inst. with reference to complaints of in- 


adequate facilities for handling luggage and 


' goods, undue delays of goods in transit and 


unreasonable claims for demurrage, etc., etc., 
occurring in the district of S. Shields. 
The Comparative Statement of Wages and 
__ Hours of Labour. 
Is republished in this issue with such cor: 
Tections as have come to hand. 
Secretarial Changes. 
Mr. Costigan has retired from the secre- 


' taryship of the Southern Counties Federa- 


tion, and is succeeded by. Mr. F. Wolley, of 
5, Portland Street, Southampton. 

Mr. Bigwood has retired from the secre- 
taryship of the Birmingham Association, and 
1s Succeeded by Mr. G. H. Wright, 22, Win- 
chester House, Victoria Square, Birming- 
ham. 

The Only Way. 


In adopting a new set of rules and gener- 
ally re-organising, the Nottingham Associa- 
tion have adopted the following: “The offi- 
cial journal of the Federation will be sup- 
plied by the Association each week, free of 
cost, to all ordinary members whose sub- 
scription is paid for the current year.”’ 

This is the only way to make an official 
journal truly justify its title, and should be 
generally imitated.—A. G. Wuire, Secretary. 


) 


LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, AND 
NORTH WALES FEDERATION. 


The monthly meeting of the Administra- 
tive Committee of the Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and North Wales Federation was held at 
the Board-room, Manchester, on Friday, 
November 12th, when the president (Mr. W. 
Cooke, jun.) occupied the chair. Before 
proceeding with the business on the agenda, 
the president referred in sympathetic terms 
to the death of Mr. G. H. Storrs (brother 
to Mr. James Storrs, J.P.), and the tragic 
circumstances attending it, and moved a 
vote of condolence and sympathy with Mrs. 


.G. H. Storrs, Mr, James Storrs, and Miss 


Lindley. , 

It was reported that a deputation from the 
Bolton Association had waited upon a firm 
of architects in that district who had tre- 
cently made a practice of asking for a three 
years» maintenance in their contracts, 
with the result that they had agreed to 
leave the time open to be agreed upon at the 
time the contract is signed. The Bolton 
Association were asked to keep the ‘commit- 
tee fully informed as the matter proceeds. 

Messrs. J. G. Davies and Co., builders 
and contractors, Crodsham, were elected to 
individual membership of the Federation. 

Notice of several alterations to the Con- 
ciliation Board rules was read from the 
National secretary, and after discussing the 
Same at some length, it was resolved: 
“That with the exception of proposal (c), 
which is entirely a matter between the 
operatives themselves, this Committee can- 
not recommend the adoption of the sug- 
gested amendments.” 

A letter was read from the National secre- 
tary stating that owing to the fortnight’s 
tecess in the House of Commons the meet- 
ing of the Departmental Committee on 
Railway Agreements had been postponed, 
and that the time allowed for the prepara- 
tion of evidence thereon had been extended 
in consequence. It was agreed that a copy 
of the communication be sent to the local 
associations with a request that they give 
the matter their consideration, 

It was agreed to invite suggestions from 
the local associations on the question of the 


‘Conditions under which tenders are sent 
in,’ to be forwarded on to the National 
Committee, who are at present dealing with 
the matter. 

A communication was read from the secre- 
tary of the Northern Centre on the question 
of “uniformity of Federation rules,’? and it 
was agreed that copies of the rules of this 
Federation be supplied as requested, with 
an intimation that this committee recom- 
mend their adoption as a basis for um‘- 
formity. ; 

It was reported that the dispute between 
the Altrincham Association and. the Opera- 
tive Joiners’ Society, regarding their 
boundary, had not yet been settled, and Mr. 
J. Hamilton, Altrincham, reported their 
position. After discussion, the secretary 
was instructed to write the Manchester, 
Altrincham, and Stockport Associations -re- 
questing them to forward a map showing 
their boundaries on the Altrincham side to 
the Manchester Operatives’ secretary, and, 
failing a settlement, the matter should be 
again reported to this committee. 

The sub-committee appointed to consider 
the question of “Delayed Payments in Con- 
tracts,” gave their report, which suggested 
some amendments to Clause 30 of the 
National contract form.. Ultimately it was 
agreed to postpone the matter until the next 
meeting, and that in the meantime the re- 
commendations of the sub-committee be 
printed and a copy sent to every member of 
this committee. The secretary was also in- 
structed to write asking that the matter be 
placed on the agenda for the next meeting 
of the National Administrative Committee. 

The secretary reported that the recom- 
mendations of the sub-committee appointed 
to consider the Government schedule of con- 
tract prices had been sent on to the 
National secretary. 

A letter was read from the Bury Associa- 
tion on the question of “guarantors to cor- 
porate and other bodies,’’ and it was agreed 
that the matter be placed on the agenda for 
the next meeting, and that each member of 
the committee be supplied with a copy of 
the letter. 

The secretary presented a_ preliminary 
statement of the reserve fund account, and 
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asked for instructions therein. It was re- 
solved that a further appeal should be sent 
to all local associations. 

Some discussion took place regarding the 
affiliation of the Adlington district with the 
Bolton Association, but as the secretary had 
for some time been endeavouring to organ- 
that district with Chorley, the matter 
was left in his hands. 


ise 


The quarterly meeting of the Plasterers’ 
Trade Committee of the Federation was 
held at the Boardroom of the Liverpool 
Master Builders’ Association, 24, Sir Thomas 


Street, on Wednesday, December 1st, when 
Mr. James Higson, J.P., Manchester, pre- 


sided over an attendance of six representa- 
tives from the various towns. 

The report of the sub-committee appoinied 
to consider the desirability of amending the 
sub-contract form was then considered, to- 
gether with a draft amended form. After 
considerable discussion, it was resolved that, 
subject to one or two amendments, the ypro- 
posed form be sent on to the various trade 
committees, with a request that they will 
give the same due consideration. 

The chairman gave his report on the ce- 
commendations made to the schedule of con- 
tract prices for Government work, which was 
considered satisfactory. 

Other matters of branch trade interest 
were discussed, but no formal resolutions 
were passed. 


The Finance Committee met at the Board- 
room, Manchester, on Friday, December 3rd, 
to consider matters of Federation finance, 
and their report will be presented to the 
Administrative Committee at their next 
meeting. 

The half-yearly general meeting of this 
Federation has been fixed to be held at the 
Hotel St. George, Lime Street, Liverpool, at 


2.30 o'clock, on Monday, December 2oth 
next, 
The Executive Board will hold their 


quarterly meeting at the same place prior to 
the half-yearly meeting at 12.45 o’clock 
{noon).—JOHN TOMLISON, Secretary. 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: J. Baker. 

The monthly meeting of Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness Association was held on November 
23rd. 

Communications were read from the firm 
written to regarding the providing of quanti- 
ties with tenders for over £30, and also from 
the railway company regarding better tele- 
phonic communication: The secretary was 
instructed to ask for an interview with the 
former; the latter matter is still pending. 
_A communication was read from the opera- 
tive plasterers with respect to others than 
their own trade doing their work. It was 
resolved to reply that the job in dispute was 
so small that it was not deemed worth 
while to send for a man specially to do the 
work, : 

Two new members were balloted for and 
accepted. The secretary reported that ten- 
ders had been asked for without quantities 
tor work in connection with the Labour Ex- 
change’s proposed offices, the cost of which 
would amount to considerably more than the 
limit allowed for by rule. The secretary 
had communicated with the members, who 
had been invited to tender, and also with 
the authorities requiring the tenders, and it 
was now understood that quantities were 
being prepared. 

Arrangements were made for the annual 
dinner. 

MANCHESTER, SALFORD, 
ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: Jehn Tomlison. 

The monthly meeting of the Master Plas- 
terers and Painters’ Branch of this associa- 
tion was ‘held at the Boardroom, Black- 
friars Street, on Tuesday, November oth, 
when Mr, T. A. Locan occupied the chair. 

The question of fixing a subscription to 
meet incidential expenses incurred by the 
branch was considered, and a recommenda- 
tion made to the General Committee. 


AND DISTRICT 


The question of rescinding Rule 3 of the 
branch rules was down for consideration, and 
after discussion it was decided to postpone 
the matter until the next meeting. 

The proposed agreement with the Plaster 
Partition Manufacturers regarding the fixing 
and finishing of their partitions was again 
on the agenda, but owing to the decision 
regarding the branch rules, it was thought 
advisable to defer the matter until the next 
meeting. 


The monthly meeting of the Plaster Parti- 
tion Manufacturers was held on Tuesday, 
November 16th, when the chief matter under 
consideration was the proposed agreement 
with the master plasterers. ; : 

The quarterly meeting of the General Com- 
mittee was held at the Boardroom, on Thurs- 
day, November 18th, the president (Mr. 
Samuel Gerrard) in the chair. 

The half-yearly report, as drafted by the 
secretary, was taken as read, and recom- 
mended to the half-yearly general meeting. 

A communication was read from the L.C. 
and N.W. Federation regarding the Altrin- 
cham boundary, and the secretary was in- 
structed to write to the secretary of the 
Manchester Operative Joiners’ Society in ac- 
cordance with the Federation’s request. 

A recommendation from the Plasterers’ and 
Painters’ Branch to impose a subscription on 
members of the branch to cover incidental 
branch expenses was duly confirmed. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the as- 
sociation was held at the close of the above 
meeting, when the president (Mr. Samuel 
Gerrard) again occupied the chair. 

The half-yearly report as presented by the 


committee was taken as read, and was 
adopted for circulation to the members. The 
report which gives a full account of the 


workings of the association during the past 
half-year is very satisfactory, considering 
the very depressed state of trade, and in 
very concise form shows the usefulness of a 
strong building trades organisation in a city 
like Manchester. 

The secretary was instructed to call, before 
issuing the report, a meeting of the brick- 
layers’ branch, with a view to getting them 
to appoint their trade committee. 

A recommendation from the committee to 
amend Rules 5 and g, so as to provide that 
the monthly meetings of the committee and 
the half-yearly general meetings shall be 
held on ‘“‘ third” instead of “‘ second’ Thurs- 
days in the month, was considered and 
adopted. 

It was agreed to adopt the Federation arbi- 
tration rule locally, and to print the san-.e in 
the rule books. 

The question of strictly enforcing the in- 
ter-trading rule was referred to the General 
Committee. 

It was agreed that the association should 
nominate Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, plumber, 
in addition to the two present members— 
Messrs. H. Matthews, J.P., and Wm. Tinker 
—to represent the L.C. and N.W. Federation 
on the National and Northern Centre Execu- 
tive Councils. 

Communications were read from the L.C. 
and N.W. Federation with reference to the 
“Departmental Committee on Railway Agree- 
ments” and the ‘Conditions under which 
tenders are sent in,’ but it was decided to 
take no action in the matter. 

A recommendation from the plasterers’ and 
painters’ branch to adopt a rule that each 
member of the branch shall pay a subscrip- 
tion of 4s. 6d. per annum in addition to the 
annual subscription to the association, to 
meet incidental expenses incurred by the 
branch, was unanimously adopted 


A special meeting of the Master Builders’ 
Committee of the association was held at 
the Boardroom, on November 26th, to con- 
sider the conditions for the Salford Town 
Hall Annexe Extension contract. After con- 
sidering the matter at some considerable 
length, it was resolved that a letter be sent 
to the Town Clerk informing him that the 
conditions were such as could not be ac- 
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ROOFING SLATES 


Velinheli, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 
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NATURAL ROGK ASPHALTE 


(Compressed or Mastic) 
For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Coursing 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements and other floors. 


The French Asphalte Co., us. 


(ESTABLISHED 1871) 
Supply only the best material from their 
own mine of St. Jean de Maruejols, com- 
bined with the best workmanship, 


Complete satisfaction atven to the leading Arehtiects. 


Apply for Prices :— 
5. Laurenee Pountnev Hill, Cannon Street. E.C 
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An Advertisement in The Builders’ Journal 
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For Rates see Page vi. 
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The Leading Blind 


5 
My OWE L L Manufacturers. 


100, ALBION ST., LEEDS. 


Inside and Outside Blinds, R L] N DS 


Also Casement Curtains. 
’Phone 2070 


Telegrams : “ Blinds, Leeds,” 


THE ASTON JUNCTION CO. 


LTD., 


Aston Road, BIRMINGHAM, 


BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 


‘AND 
SLATING CONTRACTORS 


CEMENTS, PLASTER, LATHS, LIME, 

QUARRIES, TILES, CHIMNEY POTS, 

SANITARY GOODS, FIRE BRICKS, and 
BLUE BRICKS of every description. 


TELEGRAMS—‘‘ CONCRETE, BIRMINCHAM.” 
TELEPHONE NO.—1436, CENTRAL. 


RUDDERS & PAYNES, 


LIMITED, 
TIMBER AND SLATE MERCHANTS, 
SLATING, TILING AND 
FENCING CONTRACTORS. 


SAWMILLS. 


Every requisite for the Building Trade. 
CHESTER ST. and HUBERT ST., 


aston RO. BIRMINGHAM. 


‘Telegrams :—Sawmills, Birmingham. 
Telephones :— 2529, 807, & 4333 Central. 


HOLLIS BROTHERS 
& €0., 


Timber Importers. 


HULL. LEICESTER, | 


Jameson Chambers. Queen Street. 


Wood Block Flooring. 


H. €7B. Hardwood, 
Floorings, 
Oak, Maple, etc. 


Large Stocks of Joinery Wood 
held under cover, 


Mouldings, etc.. 


to design. 


Telephone: No. 82 CENTRAL (2 Lines), 
Telegrams: “ELF, BIRMINGHAM,” 


SUTTON & ASH, 


41, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, | 
ANGLES, TEES, 
RIVETTED GIRDERS, 
LIGHT ROOFS, &c. 


cepted by members of this association, and 
requesting him to receive a deputation 
thereon. 

The secretary was also instructed to circu- 
larise the members informing them of the 
decision of this meeting, and requesting them 
to refrain from tendering until the conditions 
are considerably modified. 

As a result of the action taken by the asso- 
ciation in this matter, and the deputation’s 
interview with the Town Clerk, it is expected 
that the conditions will be somewhat 
amended, but definite information is not yet 
to hand. It is, however, officially under- 
stood that the time for the tenders to be sent 
in has been extended, and that therefore the 
matter is receiving the consideration of the 
Borough Committee. 

In accordance with instructions received 
from the half-yearly general meeting, a meet- 
ing of the bricklayers’ branch was called on 
Thursday, December 2nd; and although 
there was only a very meagre attendance, the 
Branch Trade Committee was duly ap- 
pointed, subject to confirmation at a fuller 
meeting. 


YORK ASS®6CIATION. 
Secretary: J. Hague, Solicitor. 


An Executive meeting of York Association 
was held at the Old George Hotel Pavement. 
on Wednesday, December ist, the Lord 
Mayor in the chair. 

Mr. Biscombe reported the result of the 
discussion at last Federation meeting on the 
draft sub-contract form, with reference to 
which a suggested addition had been made 
by the local association. 

Correspondence was read from the secre- 
tary to operative plasterers re formation of 
joint committees, decision on which would be 
sent us after their December meeting. A letter 
was read from the Yorkshire Federation with 
reference to tendering for certain work, as to 
which a difficulty had arisen owing to the 
objectionable nature of the conditions. It 
was resolved that we notify our members as 
to the desirability of not tendering until the 
conditions were considerably modified. 

It was unanimously agreed that the presi- 
dent, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary 
be recommended for re-election at the annual 
meeting. 

With reference to the Executive, it was 
considered that, having regard to the im- 
portance of the work to be done and the un- 
doubted spread of interest amongst the mem- 
bers in the work of the association and Fed- 
eration generally, it was very desirable that 
the number ot members composing the com- 
mittee should be increased. It was felt that 
such a step would also encourage still more 
the interest of the younger members, and 
considerably add to the progressive nature of 
the association. It was therefore decided to 
recommend to the general annual meeting 
that the existing rule be amended in order 
to allow the introduction of five additional 
members on the Executive. 

It was resolved that the chairman should 
make a special appeal to the members at the 
annual meeting to support the National re- 
serve fund. 

Proposed amendments to National Con- 
ciliation Board rules were read and con- 
sidered, but no recommendation was made 
at the meeting. It was considered the pro- 
posals required further consideration. It 
was thought that the proposals, if carried, 
would remove the question of settlement of 
disputes away from the proper quarter ; and 
the appointment of a fixed paid official of the 
Board of Trade was thought unlikely to 
prove the most satisfactory way of dealing 
with any dispute which got so far as the 
National Board, and which even they were 
unable to settle. It was resolved to recom- 
mend thorough discussion of the proposals 
at the next general meeting. 

The meeting recommended that a register 
of accidents to workmen would be most use- 
ful to the association, and the matter would 
be placed before the annual meeting for 
adoption. 

Two new members were elected. 
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JAMES BROWN (LONDON), LTD. 


@| MAKE THE BEST 


HOLLOW POROUS BRICK PARTITIONS 


In rf in., 2} in., 3 in. and 4 in. thicknesses, 
Takes a Nail Perfectly, 


{-—- 
ESSEX WHARF, WHITECHAPEL, E. 


—— Telephone, 9513 Central. —— 


Send for) Prices} and Particulars of 


FRAZZI FIREPROOF 
FLOORS G&G PARTITIONS. 


Frazzi Fireproof Construction, Ltd., 
Essex Wharf, Durward Street, 
WHITECHAPEL. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


EsTABLISHED IIS5I. Bee. 
SoUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HiGHjJHoLBorn,_W.C. 
91 PER CENT. INTEREST 
? allowed on Deposit Accounts. § 
PER CENT. INTEREST. 
on Drawing Accounts with}]Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK withj full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary 


“Tue” Lirt & Hoist Go., 


Sole Makers of 


PREMIER’ LIFTS, and 


‘Premier’ Folding Partitions, 
Premier Ironworks, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


| 


Sprague Electric 


ELEVATORS. 


SPRAGUE ELEVATOR CO. LTD., 
QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S&.W. 


CONGO 


NEVER-LEAK 


ROOFING 


Absolutely Waterpoof. 


A PERMANENT 
ROOFING. 


Acknowledged TH EBEST 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING C0., 


8, SPENCER HousE, SOUTH PLACE 
FINSBURY, E.C. , 


December 15, 1909. 
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December 15, 1909. 


Risht to the Point 


The letter which we quote below (typical of thousands 
more)—brief—cogent—right to the point—puts in a nutshell 
the claim and the justification of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

Smethwick, Warwickshire. 
International Correspondence Schools Ltd., London. 


Gentlemen: é ’ 

I am pleased to be able to assure you of my satisfaction with the 
I.C S training. When I enrolled some little time ago, I was anxious 
to secure a better salary. You will be pleased to know that I have had 
my salary advanced now, and I attribute this to the success of your 


teaching. 
: (Signed) VINCENT MOSSOP. 


Mr. Mossop wanted a better salary. He knew the claim 
of the I.C.S. to raise salaries. He enrolled. He got a 
better salary. 
You want a better salary. You know the claim 
of the I.C.S. There is a coupon be- Bs 
low for you. ‘* A word ce 
to the wise.’ 


Registrar, International Correspondence Schools, Ltd. 
Devt. 2128, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Please send me particulars of your ‘‘salary raising’’ training in the 
subject before which I have marked a ‘‘ X.” 

(Or state any other subject, for there are over 120 International Corre- 
spondence Schools Courses.......sssssseesssessessetersenseettsseaeteeetseersesessssessennens ) 
| Advertising Press Illustrating Commercial Chemistry 
4 Civil Service Modern Languages Civil Engineering 
1 Bock-Keeping and Textiles Electrical Engineering 
Business Training Architectural Mechanical Engineering 
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MILN E'S REGISTERED 


SyYPHONIC CHIMNEY TOP 


> For Prices 


Mol 
1 Apply To. 


VariousSizes 
: € 


[Bs PMILNE 


I5. CRAVEN St 


Mig 
ut 


. HEATINGENGINEER. 
LONDON. W.C. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. : 
\* gO need 
You should | he | 
ANSOME | 
consult this (GNCRETE 
{IXER..) | 
Book oisuet> eee | 
17 
| 


before buying a 


md 


— RANSOME-veeM RNR MACTINERY gy 


Concrete 


CAXTON toupee, svemstaasne rt 4 BY) || ‘ 
LOROGM, KW, Zi 


pet woe norma “Santonio oat” P< se 


Mixing Machine | 


i” 8 It tells you about the 


RANSOME 


CONCRETE MIXER 


Manufactured by 
RANSOMES & RApiER, LTpD., [PSWIcH. 


17 TELLS YOU 


1) How the machine is constructed. 

) The tests of efficiency it has satisfied. 

) The amazing rate at which it turns out 
concrete. 

(4) What actual users think of it. 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY TO-DAY. A POSTCARD WILL DO. 
RANSOME-VERMEHR MACHINERY CO. 


507, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


BACTERIAL TREATMENT 
OF SEWAGE. 
Gan CONTACT OR 


CONTINUOUS 
SYSTEMS. 


Absolute Certainty. 
Action Guaranteed 


PATENT ALTERNATING SYPHONS. 
PATENT TIMING SYPHONS 


(requiring no auxillary brick chambers). 


PATENT ROTARY DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR TRICKLING FILTERS. 


PATENT SEWER FLUSHING SYPHONS. 


BURN BROTHERS, 


Sanitary Engineers, 


3, Blackfriars Rd., LONDON, S.E. 


ALso aT EDINBURGH. 


vl. 


_ THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


December 1 5, 1900. 


: Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND CouNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
INc——6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 


Telephones: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
CouNTING Housg—817, Gerrard, PuBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication:—TuHE BUuILDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 


follows :— Ss. 

At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom - - 10 10 
By PosttoCanada - - - - - - - 13 0 
By post elsewhere abroad - - - - - 17 4 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application (to the 


Publisher. 
Subscribers can have their volumes bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 


cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - 1s. 6d. 
Each additional line = - : - 6d. 
Three insertions* - - - = - 3s. Od. 

*This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 

Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 

The above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc., 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price 1s. Monthly— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and, 
includes among its regular features ‘‘The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,’’ with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


Tenders. 


Addressed postcards, om which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free on application 
te the Manager, Buitpers’ Journat, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited seurces should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the mame of the 
Architect er Surveyor for the work. 


Barnsley.—Accepted for erection of a boys’ gram- 
mar school in Shaw Lane, Barnsley, for the Gover- 
nors of the Barnsley arid District Holgate Grammar 
School. Messrs. Crouch, Butler and Savage, Bir- 
mingham, architects :— 


W. R. Unwin, Ecclésfield, Sheffield, £12,795. 


Cardiff.—F or erection of fourteen cottages, etc., 
at Capel Llanilltern, near Creigiau, Llantrissant, 
Glamorganshire, for the Corporation of Cardiff. 
Mr. Wm. Harpur, M.I.C.E., city engineer. 

J. H. Maggs and Co., Romilly 


Crescent ts ees a: ---47)920 0 0 
E. Turner and Sons, Penarth 

Road or ee nae oe 47,9778 IA 10 
W. H. Evans, West Luton Place 7,249 0 o 
Blacker Bros., Clive Road 7,100 0 Oo 
Knox and Wells, Bangor Street 6,787 0 o 
John and West, Llantrissant 6,669 19 3 
W. Symonds and Sons,* Rectory 

Road : 6,547 o 


Rest of Cardiff. 

*Accepted. 
Coventry.—For erection of new warehouse at 
Upper York Street, for Messrs. Alfred Herbert, 


Ltd. Messrs. Tait and Herbert, architects, Lei- 
cester and Coventry. 


W. Higgins oie ss 523040) (0! 10. 
Exor. of C. Garlick 2,425 © © 
T. Hancox aes 25105) Lomo 
Wellerman Bros. 2,165 10 oO 
F. Elliott 25137 10 © 
Ju, (Ge (Gray* : ae 2,037) so-6o 
B. 
T. Hancox ; .. $469 0 Oo 
W. Higgins , age 2 tes ASS OL 10 
Exor. of C.* Garlick a4 a ae SOLnD 
me? Gray* can su -» 418 oO 0 
Wellerman Bros. ie Le 300) AIH 6-0 
F. Elliott : ae ate 41217 0 
*Accepted 


‘< SCAFFIXER’’ 


SCAFFOLD 


FIXED IN ONE MINUTE. 
Write for particulars to 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Scaffixer, London,” 


-HALVE THE COST OF YOUR 
SCAFFOLDING 


By using the D. P. Jones’ Patent 


RELEASED IN LESS. 


THE PATENT RAPID SCAFFOLD TIE CO., 
124, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Telephone 6030 Westminste, 


TIE. 


LTD. THE “ ACTON” 


Crediton.—For building a new secondary school 
for girls, for the Haywards Education Authority. 
Mr. Percy Morris, county architect (education), 1, 
Richmond Road, Exeter. Quantities by Mr. S. W. 
Haughton, 22, Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 


J. Coats, Bristol -+-49,798 I 3 
H. Berry, Crediton FS 3 70" On LO 
H.-C) Goss, Torquay. 2 +s» 45998 28 10 
D. Davies and Sons, Cardiff ... 7,647 19 5 
W. E. Blake oe ee Ao SOO 1G anes 
W. E. Bennet, Bodmin IAS TBF 
R. Pickett, Ilfracombe... +> 9,081 10, 9 
Pollard and ‘Co., Ltd., Taunton 6,950 18 © 
Dart and Francis, Crediton 6,947 2. 3 
G. B. Turpin ‘ 6,947 0 0 
A. N. Coles 6,913 0 Oo 
Wakeham Bros. ... ane 4.+ 65840 O;rT 
Westcott, Austin and White, 

Exeter os a Bes 6,750 0 Oo 
F. J. Badcock, Ashburton 6,697 12 9 
Pethick Bros. 65572 © @ 


J. Barnsley and Sons, Birming- 
ham iS lise: wee fs Boe 20, 51d) BONO 
C. Bryer, jun.,* Bridgwater 6,500 7 6 
*Reserved for acceptance. 


East Kirkby.—For the erection of a house, Dia- 
mond Avenue, East Kirkby, for J. G. Shacklock, 
Esq., J.P. .Walter H. Woods, M.R.S.1., architect 
Central Chambers, High Street, Long Eaton, near 
Nottingham. Quantities by the architect. 

J. Tate and Son, Annesley, Wood- 


house ais ee wae ---$469 10 (0 
Coleman and Blackburn, East 
Kirkby , 445 0 oO 


Bains, Kirkby-in-Ashfield aN aed tO TOG 
A. W. Hoole,* Kirkby-in-Ashfield 429 “15 
*Accepted. 


° 


Egham.—Accepted for erection of an isolation 
hospital upon land at Nertheroft Road, Englefield 
Green, for the Egham Urban District Council. Mr. 
Walter Gray, architect, Westwood; Egham Hill :— 

King and Son, Egham Hill, Surrey, 2,439. 


_ Evesham.—For erection of small detached house 
in Owlett’s End, Cooper’s Lane Estate, for Rev. 
R. Starling Boulter. Messrs. Dicks and Waldron, 
architects, Journal Buildings, Evesham. 


Wm. White 9 abe ri as +» 4550 
Espley and Co., Ltd. BS eS be: 
Gorton and Shapcott, Gloucester... 447 
J: E. White a) =f oe seo Ads 
Ay Clit and: iCo.* See oe ray eh) 


*Accepted. 


(Tenders certinued on page viii. 


CONCRETE PARTITIONS 


As extensively used by H.M. Government and 
the Principal 


Architects and Contractors 


As cheap as any other—with the following advantages : 


No Plugging, Fire and Vermin Proof, Economy in 
Space, Cood Key for Plaster, Tiling, etc. 
ONLY SETTING COAT OF PLASTER REQUIRED. 


Agents: Manchester, Cambridge, Plymouth, etc. 


PATENT CONCRETE PARTITION CO., 
Crosvenor Mansions, 82, Victoria St., S.W. 
"Phone No. 5474 Westminster. 


Telegrams : ‘“ Konkrete, London." 


Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and 
They also retard the corrosive 


action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE 
LEADING RAILWAYS AND MANY OF THE LARGEST MANUFAC= 
— TURING CONCERNS INENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — 


make an absolutely watertight joint. 


“LIMPET ’rprs1rBOLTS @ WASHERS 


ORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


‘There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used.””—Vide BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


FOR C 


PRICE'S PATENT RECISTERED TRADE tap, 


Iron: 
together. 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing for 
joining Corrugated 
Sheeting 


WILLIAM JACKS & CO, sss arens 


Agents for Scotland ; Frank G. Price & Co.53, Waterloo St., Glasge,, 


= 
POMS 
seein 


December 15, 1909. AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. vil. 


Se 


FRACLAY 02,2 


CHELSEA SUITE. 


Price Complete, 


£5 5 0 


Less Trade Discount. 


GLARK,MUNTaCo., 


SHOREDITCH, 
LONDON. 


LARGE STOCK. LARGE SHOW ROOMS. 
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(Tenders continued from bage vi.) J. Smith and: Sons, Ltd. Se ibis oe ie Matlock Bath.—For erection of a pump room and 
W. J. Renshaw oat aot so AG7OS) O10 pavilion, for the Matlock Bath and Scarthin Nick 
Great Yarmouth.—Rebuilding N. Wing of front Higgs and Hill, Ltd. ... ee ASD ae OM O Urban: District Council. Mr. Jno. Nuttall, M.S.A%, 
for ‘‘Palmers.’”’?’ Messrs. Geo. Baines and Son, 15, J. ‘Carmichael 7 a YOR Ono architect, Matlock. Quantities by Mr. Fred. 3. 
Cements Inn, London, W.C., A. S. Hewitt, Bank W. J. Fryer and Co. “s ws 4 ;008e OL © Smith, Grafton Street, Manchester. 
Chambers, Gt. Yarmouth, joint architects. T. Neath, Ltd. * “a tie) 4;062)04 10 S. and J. Whitehead ... Atty 9320 0 
Estimate Jstimate Dick, Kerr and Co., Ltd. «0 4,030" 0 © aes =i Gluyas tes ee A 10,519 0 Oo 
No. 1. No. 2. Spencer, Santo and Co O., ltd eece et , O08 Tomo Grbillatt “iy ae ae woo 10,458". Qo 
(Reduction J. Mowlem and Co., Lrd aS OO OD 10 J: Haynes a oe a LO TAS eee 
for 1 month Kirk and Randal] as Be tet ge can eke) ayes Bros. ri +6) £0,048 50ers 
y i extra time.) C. Gray Be : is) 45500) On 0 Longdon and Sons, Lid., “3.0 Os On cume 
Chas. Wm. Wiseman £3,740 0 £200 Oo W. anrence: ‘and Son ro. CSAGr ete te Holiered and Co., Ltd, se 3TOJG00) 6 aa 
G. E. Hawes and Son 2,989 o 15 co) J. Garrett and Son B: «= 4,409 0-0 W. Walkerdine .. - 9,074 0 0 
Jas. Laggett ... “< 2,775 10 — fc) Perry and ‘Co. (Bow), Ltd [-. 4,485 6) ‘0 W. Pattinson and Sons, ‘Ltd. 0,731: 6 a 
Carter and Wright ... 25749 17 60 17 Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. 4,475 0 o Walker and Slater i .. 9,600 a oO 
J. Youngs and Son ... wae © 86 a) R. E. Nightingale Ree mar -Ay4h2d (0) 6 Tlughes and Stirling anf end OSS a Aes 
J. Eastoe’ on RY Ao }y Ama) 145 2, 6: co) J. Aird and Sons oe ee! wads 30 Sear G. W. Walker bs % Jas) A DRI0@! Ole 
* Accepted. Nicholds and Reynolds, Ltd. .:. 4,243 0 o T. Long ales fa ws 9,370 0 0 
ty * (D i e ; ALE W. Pattinson and Sons, Ltd.* 3,997 0 o iB Dickenson we sai ser) QyLOL Ore G 
eavitree evon).—lor new ouncil schoo *Accepted. C. Griffiths 0 <a ‘me ° 0 
(Ladysmith Road) for 360° infants, including ACEEpLeG \ CiWiniildproneta & Fa < srs - A 
covered shed, tar paving, etc., for the. Devon County Longworth (Berks).—For alterations and didi: W. Ford and Sons,* Derby... 8,694 0° o 
Education Committee. Mr. Percy Morris, county tions to Longworth House, for Mr. C. G. Hyde, “Accepted. 
architect (education), 1, Richmond Road, Exeter, M.P. Messrs. R. England and Son, architects, Ox- 
Quantities by Mr. B. Dawson, 6, Old Queen Street, forin Ouantitiestin thenencurvects i ‘ “ wf 
Westminster, London, S.W. mitt ied ena es Cs : A: _Middlesbrough.—F or additions and alterations to 
i. P. Bovey and Sons, Torquay £4,465 0 o Parnell and Son _... me Pee +++ 4,858 North Ormesby Hospital. Messrs. J. M Bottomley, 
J. Honour and Sons, Tring ... 4,443 9 9 Estcourt and Sons oe nee «- 4,070 Son and Wellburn, architects, 28 and 30, Albert 
Lapthorn and Co., Plymouth... 4,295 © © Kingerlee and Sons si Ain ave AG OF Road, Middlesborough. 
Ham and Passmore oss pert 4704.8) S81 Benheld and Loxley ag pe a se oO GP. Peteh ve tes ++42,503 9 0 
A. N. Coles, Plymouth vs 3,961 12 2 Hutchings and Sons,* Oxford x1 3.080 J. Davison... ; . i aed So ae 
G. Setter and Son eaeO4O) eo ao *Accepted. Vinter and Davison e: we 2458 ee 
Westcott, Austin and White Bo ROOM Wee, . J. E. Robson and Sons, tee 25432 17 7 
W. G. Coles, Alphington east S575, POF March (Camhs.).—For erection of new grammar I. McNaughton tee 2,292 18 3 
Pethick Bros., Ltd., Plymouth 3,535 © o school buildings and alterations to the school house G. Radge 2,263 0 0 
Stephens and Sons, Ltd. + 35534 9 2 situate on the Station Road, March, for the Gover- Allison Bros, 2,250 0 ¢ 
J. Triggs ee ve vs -- 3,519 9 3 nors of the March Educational Foundation. Messrs. P. Rhodes st tee ess, 23294 OD 
J. Pulman ; BSeera)  OiA ae J. G. Stallebrass and Sons, architects, North Street, W. A. King and Sons, North 
G. Pollard and Co., , Ltd., Taun- Peterborough, and Broad Street, March. Quanti- Ormesby we vee s+ 2,234 0 0 
ton ++ 3,482 11 9 ties by the architects. 
Wakeham Bros., Plymouth 8348S as Freeman, Oundle... e eatin Koh Ys Penpent (Gernwall).—For the erection of a new 
Rest of Exeter. Whye ee oe 3,832 SA china clay kiln, sheds, tanks, ete., also for taking 
Accepted. Moss, Loughborough of 3,821 0 0 out the earthwork for sidings at Penpont, in the 
2 ; , ? Cracknell, Peterborough 3,817 0 Oo parish of St. Breward, Cornwall, adjoining the Lon- 
London, S.W.—For erection of a storehouse at Rands, Wisbech 3,723 5 © don and South-Western Railway, near Weniord 
Battersea, for the Metropolitan Water Board. Redhead 3,082 0 oO Bridge Station, for the directors of the North Corn- 
H. V. Smith and Co., Ltd. ... £5,963 1 : Papworth 3,621 6 0 wall China Clay Company, 1908, Ltd. Mr. T. H, 
W. Reason vee ne ie) 02002 7. ge Spragg 3,620 0 oO Andrew, engineer, Market Hill, St. Austell. 
A. N. Coles ‘i a oe hy) pvoce aed (Christmas a 3,585 10 oO Runnalls and Sons, Liskeard...44.990 0 o 
A, Monk Sees Sree Leste ere SOU ONO Riga ei Guttridge, Pe te rborough 3,582 0 O Warne Bros., Bugle, St. Austell 4,535 0 6 
British Fireproof Construction Gray, Peterborough 3.550 12 2 W. T. Stevenson, Plymouth ... 4,490 0 o 
Co. se oes eee eee 5,170 is} ra) S s : 
S Sey ie Heath 3,530 10 O W. E. Bennett, Bodwin 3.0 AGES UO. ao 
H. C. Clifton Tan snot Poa OS eos Eggitt : + shyt Sel¥o L. Jacob Bugle, St. Austell .... 3,799 o o 
ne ae ind I icksce, std... eae ee: Wilkinson, Wisbech 33494 15 4 Steer and Pearce, Plymouth ... 3,770 0 o 
Ww Aare ae ee fia thorae ey: i ; Bridgefoot, Peterborough 3,458 0 0 W. Nankivell and Sons;* (St. 
\ Mmoperts and Co Ltd te 4.08% oO oO W Sst Wisbech ‘ 3937 3 2 Bre ward, Bodwin ie a 3,695 2 s 
H. Lovatt, Ltd ss 2 4,903 17. 6 Shanks,* ‘Chatteris see + nem 39235 0 Worth and Hawken < 3/120" (Shep 
Be ot nie Oe ee Rest Grameen J. H. Pomroy, Ashburton, Devon 2,200 10 6 
E. Lawrence and Sons, Ltd. ... 4,816 o o *Accepted. *Accepted. 


DO NOT FORGET TO ORDER YOUR COPY OF THE 


BUILDERS’ JOURNAL EDITION DE LUXE. 
FOR PARTICULARS SEE INSET IN THIS WEEK’S ISSUE. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


EFOR ALG WATER-PROOE ROT.PROOE: 
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The discussion which We receive, through the 

Art and followed the reading of A Matter of post, by the telephone, 
Mathematics. Professor Hamlin’s paper Business. and even by special mes- 
on “Architectural Educa- sengers and personal 

tion in America,” before the R.I.B.A., visits, so many enquiries with respect to 


brought out some interesting divergencies 
of opinion on the perennial subject of the 
education of the architect. Mr. T. G. 
Jackson expressed the somewhat un- 
orthodox view that general culture is by 
no means a primary necessity for success 
in the profession of architecture. He con- 
tended that the artist is born, not made, 
and that no amount of learning could 
supply natural deficiency. That is 
obviously true enough as far as it goes; 
but the schools that are powerless to create 
genius are surely incapable of quenching 
it. Superlative genius is so rare that we 
cannot legislate for it, and so forceful that 
we need not. Yet surely genius has its 
degrees, its types, and its temperaments, 
and what would stimulate one type might 
stifle another; and we would gently hint 
that the somewhat outworn xascitur non 
fit theory may be easily pushed too far. 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, on the other hand, 
confessed to a preference for the man of 
general culture—a view that has been con- 
sistently supported in these pages. Several 
of the speakers confessed—perhaps with a 
dangerous approach towards “the pride 
that apes humility,’’—to a lack of the 
higher mathematics. But would Wren 
have been a better architect if he had been 
a worse mathematician? Professor Ham- 
lin, in reply, vindicated very thoroughly 
the system of instruction that he had 
described. The two years’ liberal educa- 
tion, he contended, were a necessary ad- 
junct to the general equipment of the 
architect. The preliminary course, he con- 
tended, was contributory to the actual 
study of architecture; and in this sense it 
Was an essential factor in the scholarly 
development of an enduring art. he 
necessity for mathematical training is 
doubtless greater in America than in this 
country, and we must admit that Mr. Jack- 
son hit upon a truth when he hinted that 
there is certainly some disparity between 
the artistic and the mechanical mind, 
Wren’s rather rare case notwithstanding. It 
seems probable that, in this country, in 
view of the growing adoption of American 
systems of construction, the American 
system of architectural education may be 
very profitably studied, and we are 
very grateful to Prof. Hamlin for the 
exposition of it that he has so clearly set 
before us. 


commodities, that a vast amount of time 
and trouble is expended in looking up the 
required data. So far as our readers are 
concerned, we do not complain. On the 
contrary, we are glad to be of service, and 
are indeed delighted to know that the 
journal is so generally esteemed for its 
practical helpfulness. | Nevertheless, we 
teel bound to protest that much of the 
labour that thus devolves upon us would 
be rendered unnecessary if the vendors of 
the goods were more keen to keep them in 
evidence by means of constant advertising. 
It is quite clear to us that very much 
business is lost owing to this neglect; for 
it may be reasonably assumed that the 
enquirers who take the trouble to seek our 
aid in the search for a commodity that, 
ipso facto, is insufficiently advertised, re- 
present only a fraction as compared with 
those who, from various causes—as 
urgency of requirement and dread of delay, 
or fear of troubling us in a matter concern- 
ing which our interest may not be clearly 
apparent—make no effort to obtain the 
particular goods they prefer, but adopt 
some more easily procurable substitute. 
Evidently, therefore, much custom is lost 
from lack of publicity. Upon our own 
position in the matter we do not wish to 
lay undue stress; but we must add that, 
while, on the one hand, we are very glad 
to be of service to subscribers, on the other 
hand we feel that it is not quite fair that 
we should be thus required to act as the 
unpaid agents of those traders who are so 
unbusinesslike as to make their goods a 
matter of enquiry and research. It is not 
simply a question of turning up a name in 
a directory. Very many enquiries refer to 
special lines with ‘arbitrary names, 
registered or unregistered, and it is often 
very difficult, and in some quite 
impossible, to trace them. A typical in- 
stance is before us. A surveyor, in asking 
us to supply an address, states that he 
prices largely for builders, and is often at 
a loss for addresses where specialities may 
be obtained, because the vendors do not 


advertise. Surely, to allow good things to 
.sink into obscurity in this deplorable 
fashion is to neglect one of the first 
principles of business. Constant and 


systematic publicity is, as all experience 
shows, essential to a full measure of pros- 
perity, even when the commodity is of 


such approved value as to cause it to be 
sought tor—often, as we have shown, in 
vain, because the vendors have allowed 
themselves to drop out of notice. 


Municipal ideas on art 
are apt to be—very muni- 
cipal, even though the 
municipality happens to 
be that of Rome, where, if anywhere, good 
taste might be supposed to reign supreme. 
The Mayor, Commendatore Nathan, how- 
ever, 1s doing his best, or his worst, to cor- 
rect that impression. He had put forward 
a scheme for uniting the three Capitoline 
palaces. It was unanimously rejected by 
the Supreme Council of Antiquities and 
Fine Arts, a body which, we are assured, 
is composed of all the leading archzo- 
logists and art critics of Italy. Their action 
is approved by almost the entire Roman 
press and people, who regard it ‘as sacri- 
legious to tamper with the work of Michel 
Angelo. The Mayor, although his name is 
more suggestive of the meekness of Moses 
than of the obduracy of Pharaoh, has 
hardened his heart and let loose the vials 
of his wrath. It was he who recently gave 
a public warning to foreigners that they 
were not wanted in Rome if they dared to 
disagree with municipal ideas of beauty. 
He now heaps scorn on the Supreme 
Council, and declares that, in spite of it, 
he will carry out his fell purpose. In re- 
tort, he is warned that.his action would 
be in direct contravention of. the law of 
1909—passed, apparently, not a moment 
too soon—for the preservation of historic 
and artistic monuments. The only ques- 
tion is whether the Capitoline palaces 
come under that head, and _ pending 
decision on this point,. much irreparable 
damage may be done by a determined 
Beeotian of the type of Commendatore 
Nathan, who is surely. not .a descendant of 
Nathan the Wise. The conflict will be 
watched with considerable interest by those 
who are anticipating similar troubles with 
strong-minded municipalities in our own 
country as almost the first fruits of the 
Town Planning Act, which, at the outset, 
is pretty sure to be interpreted with more 
zeal than discretion... This lesson from 
Rome will not be lost on those who fail 
to see the necessity for strengthening the 
hands of the advisory committee that has 
been formed for the direction of town- 
planning reform into right channels. The 
Roman father. (civic variety) is not un- 


known in this country, and his ‘severities: 
B 


Nathan 
the Unwise. 
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will have to be kept in check by some in- 
fluential counteracting force. 


The proposed erection of 


Professional a small chapel at Cwm- 
Tendering. gorse, which, from 1in- 
ternal evidence, would 


seem to be somewhere in Wales, is doubt- 
less an insignificant matter in itself; but 
it happens that the terms in which the pro- 
ject is advertised favour a system to which 
architects strongly object. Tenders 
are invited for plans, specifications, quanti- 
ties, and superintendence. Hence, it 
would appear that the status of the archi- 
tect is either gravely misunderstood or 
coolly ignored. Architects, the good 
people of Cwmgorse should know, have a 
recognised scale of fees, and it seems, on 
the face of it, rather cynical to invite 
them to underbid each other. The tender- 
ing system, as we have said on former 
occasions, may possibly be justified in its 
application to practical building opera- 
tions, in which the factors of the problem 
are many and diverse, in so far that, by 
more or less ingenious juggling with the 
permutations and combinations of men, 
materials, and methods, it may happen 
that one contractor, in particular circum- 
stances—favouring sometimes one trades- 
man, sometimes another—may be able to 
do the work more cheaply than others, 
without injury to himself, his competitors, 
or the client. The professional man has 
no such scope for organisation and adjust- 
ment. Moreover, to a professional man, 
higgling and huckstering, and bargaining 
and bidding, are demoralising and abhor- 
rent. Professional tendering, therefore, 1s 
not likely to flourish; but any instance in 
which it is sought to impose it is worthy 
of attention, in order that the matter may 
be more clearly understood, and the ten- 
dency thereby checked. 


The two days’ conference 


The . 
Town"Planning ©2 town planning, held at 
'Conference. the Westminster Palace 


Hotel last week, under the 
‘ery appropriate presidency of Alderman 
W. Thompson, of Richmond, did not make 
the mistake of attempting too much, and 
there was little or none of the vapid rhetoric 
that usually discounts the value of such 
meetings. The chairman made the very 
sensible suggestion that the ratepayers 
should, at the outset, pay for the best 
skilled advice available in arranging for the 
development of their towns. Alderman 
Bennett, of Warrington, was no doubt cor- 
rect in his belief that even intelligent and 
well-informed people have at present only 
a vague and shadowy idea as to what town 
planning means, and that there is a good 
deal of apathy, ignorance, and obstinacy 
‘to overcome before the public can be ex- 
pected to take kindly to ideals that are 
at present so new and strange. It is wise, 
therefore, in the Town Planning and 
Housing Council to inaugurate a campaign 
of popular education on the possibilities 
implied in the new Act, and to send round 
a well-qualified man to address citizens on 
the subject. Surely, however, one man is 
utterly insufficient. A score would scarcely 
suffice for the rapid conversion of the 
heathen, even supposing the additions of 
travelling vans and lantern slides. But we 
are glad to welcome even the smallest 
beginning of active missionary work. We 
are sure that it is sorely needed. Merely 
to overcome ignorance and prejudice is not 
enough. ‘The public must be educated up 
to the point of appreciation of what is 
good, of. discrimination and preference, 
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before our essays in town planning can 
rise to any degree of dignity or beauty. 
A certain well-marked, pettifogging, and 
sordid spirit must be overcome, and the 
people taught to “think in millions,’’ un- 
less every project is to be ruined by the 
blight of petty parsimony; but the ascent 
to higher views must be carefully 
graduated. That large and liberal expen- 
diture on worthy planning and building is 
money well invested is a gospel that, in 
these hard times, is likely to be scorned 
and scoffed at by the multitudinous dis- 
ciples of Mr. Gradgrind, to whom cheap- 
ness and meanness are as cardinal virtues. 
The Act, we fear, reverses the usual order 
of things, and is rather in advance of the 
times; and the revolution in thought, habit 
and feeling necessary to its successful 
application can only be achieved by 
patient, persistent, and enlightened effort. 
The promoters of garden cities and 
suburbs, and improved industrial villages, 
have done noble pioneering work, without 
which the mere passing of the Bill would 
have been quite impossible. It remains to 
do in bulk what they have done in sample, 
and we should be glad to see some clearer 
indication of an effort to do it in the grand 
manner. Money and men are forthcoming 
for flooding the country with windy 
political propaganda; and yet it seems 
almost chimerical to suggest that a band 
of capable architects should be com- 
missioned to deliver throughout the coun- 
try, expository lectures on the infinitely 
more important subjects comprised in the 
Housing and Town Planning Act. It isa 
matter in which all the educational authori- 
ties in the country ought gladly to co- 
operate; and, indeed, the subject, giving 
practical application and combination of 
many educational items that are at present 
dealt with in detached and abstract ways 
—as geography, history, art, and hygiene 
—might. we think, be profitably intro- 
duced into the curricula of the schools. To 
come back to the conference and the 
advisory council, we are glad to think that 
the right direction has been taken; but we 


should be glad to see it pursued with: 


sreater boldness and aggressiveness; a 
meek and quiet spirit being ineffectual in 
these blatant times. 


Correspondence. 


The Editor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made or opinions expressed by} corre- 
spondents.] 


Builders and the Budget. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sr1r,—In reference to the comments upon 
this subject in your issue of November 23rd, 
I should be much obliged if you will let 
your readers know the facts. 

Soon after the Budget proposals were pub- 
lished it was considered that land and build- 
ing development would be seriously affected 
by its provisions. Careful enquiries were 
made, letters were written to the Govern- 
ment, and cases quoted by many builders, 
and finally Mr. Edwin Evans, who is well 
lnown as an expert upon such matters, was 
consulted, with the result that meetings of 
builders and others interested were held all 
over London to explain and fully discuss the 
provisions as they seem to to affect the busi- 
ness above referred to. 

Mr. Lloyd George himself was approached, 
and also the chief valuer at the Inland 
Revenue office, with the result that it be- 
came perfectly clear that both the dealings 
in land and the building of houses would re- 
ceive a serious check, and the opportunities 
of obtaining capital so necessary to carry on 
the business would be practically closed. 
These fears were confirmed by many 
builders, who testified to the calling in of 
moneys. hitherto at their disposal, and the 


impossibility of tapping fresh sources of 
supply. 

It was found that in no cases since the 
Budget proposals were put forward had any 
increase in workmen employed taken place, 
but on the other hand the shrinkage in num- 
ber was from 10 to 80 per cent., or on an 
average something like 35 per cent. whilst no 
builder could be found who had been bold 
enough to purchase any fresh stock of build- 
ing land during the whole of this time. In 
consequence a private meeting was called on 
November 17th, at Anderton’s Hotel to con- 
sider what steps. should be taken, at which 
I had the honour to be called to the chair. 
This is the meeting referred to in your 
article, and at which the suggestion of a 
Federation of master builders and workers 
was made. Your readers will see it was 
merely the suggestion made at a first meeting. 
Since this two or three further meetings have 
been held, and if you will allow me the privi- 
lege, I hope shortly to report to you a move- 
ment which I venture to think will be of the 
greatest importance to the building industry, 
and which will in no way clash with the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers of Great Britain, or any other such 
useful association. 

What our provisional committee desire is 
to form an association of those more particu- 
larly interested in building development. We 
are quite sure that had the interest of this 
particular industry been backed by a strong 
association of those engaged in it, the land 
clauses as now drawn would never have re- 
ceived the sanction of either the Liberal or 
Labour Party in Parliament. 

I enclose for your perusal a rough proof 
of a short pamphlet we are issuing. 

Yours truly, 
H.R. SEnrey 


TWO NOTEWORTHY 
EXAMPLES 

We think that many of our readers will be 
specially interested in two noteworthy an- 
nouncements which appear in the advertise- 
ment columns of this week’s issue. An emi- 
nent firm of manufacturers, desiring to erect 
a large dining hall, which may also serve 
for concerts, invites the assistance of an 
architect who has had experience in such 
work. This is a rather refreshing departure 
from the usual method of promoting a com- 
petition, and it seems to us to be a more 
certain means of discovering the right man 
to do the work. 

We hope that this example may be followed 
by many public bodies and building owners. 
However small a building may be, appar- 
ently it is thought correct to promote a com- 
petition as the sure way of obtaining a cheap 
and efficient building. We shall welcome 
other similar advertisements, and we feel 
sure professional men throughout the coun- 
try are in this respect in agreement with us. 
In another instance a prominent firm of en- 
gineers invite applications for a _ highly 
responsible position in their drawing office. 


Messrs. Walter Lawrence and Son, build- 
ing contractors, of Canal Works, Waltham 
Cross and Moselle Works, Tottenham, have 
removed their head office to 21, Finsbury 
Circus, London, E.C., where all communica- 


tions should now be addressed. 
* * * 


A fire broke out last week at Birmingham 
Small Arms Factory, which is one of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in Birming- 
ham. The whole of the fire brigade turned 
out. The first started in the stationery de- 
partment—a range of buildings covering an 
acre and a half. In the same building many 
thousands of parts of unfinished cycles are 
stored. The whole of the roof of the station- 
ery department and warehouses was gutted, 
and damage to the extent of several thousands 
of pounds was done. The lower rooms, in 
which cycle components were stored, were 
filled with water. About 2,000 men are em- 
ployed at the factory, but it is hoped there 
will be only a temporary interference with 
the work. 
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On 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA.* 


By Professor A. D. F. Hamlin. 


The Centennial Exhibition in 1876 at Phila- 
delphia was to two or three millions of 
people a revelation of the beauties and pos- 
sibilities of the arts, especially of the indus- 
trial and decorative arts. Out of this move- 
ment grew such great architectural schools as 
those of Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The return of peace in 1865 had been fol- 
lowed by a sudden awakening, especially in 
mining and the development of railway build- 
ing and manufactures in the west. This led 
to the establishment of numerous technical 
schools, following the lead of Columbia Col- 
lege, which had even in the midst of the war 
established its school of mines in 1863. The 
great Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
was opened at Boston shortly after that date 
—] think in 1866. At any rate, in that year 
Professor William R. Ware, then practising 
in Boston, was charged to study in Paris the 
system and methods of the department of 
architecture of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
with a view to obtaining data and suggestions 
for a similar department to be created by the 
Massachusetts Institute. Mr. Ware fulfilled 
this commission, and the new department 
was opened in September of that year, with 
Mr. Ware as its professor of architecture and 
director. Shortly afterward M. Eugéne 
Létang was invited from Paris to become the 
instructor in design. This department was 
placed under the direction of an accom- 
plished scholar, Charles Babcock. A year or 
two later the State Industrial University of 
illinois at Champaign, in that State, followed 
the example of Cornell, opening a depart- 
ment of architecture under the direction of 
Professor N. Clifford Ricker. It is a striking 
evidence of the youth of the American sys- 
tem of architectural school education that the 
three founders of these first three American 
schools are at this writing still living, so far 
at least as I am at present informed. Thus, 
at the time when the Philadelphia Exhibition 
marked the close of the Civil War epoch, and 
ushered in the American Renaissance, there 
were in the United States three well-estab- 
lished schools of architecture, and these 
were the only organised and publicly recog- 
nised means for obtaining a professional 


*Abstract of a paper read before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Monday, December 
3th. 


training in architecture. [Professor Hamlin 
then gave an interesting résumé of the history 
of American architecture, the main facts of 
which have been recently dealt with in this 
journal. ] 

Of all the Continental European Schools to 
which Professor Ware might turn for sug- 
gestions the great Ecole at Paris was the only 
one that promised practical results. M. 
Eugene Létang was called to the new post, 
which he filled for well-nigh twenty years. 
The Boston School acquired a high reputa- 
tion, which it has maintained ever since, in 
spite of the multiplication of large and well- 
equipped schools throughout the country. 
After the death of M. Letang there followed 
a period during which the school lost some- 
what of its pre-eminence in the matter of de- 
sign ; but in 1892 or 1893 M. Despradelle was 
called from Paris to the chair of design, 
which he has ever since filled with conspicu- 
ous success. 

The school at Cornell University and that 
of the Illinois State University at Champaign, 
Ill., paid less attention to design and to the 
artistic side of the course, and more to the 
practical and engineering sides. 

In 1881 Professor Ware was invited by the 
Trustees of Columbia College in the city of 
New York—the institution founded as King’s 
College under a charter from George II. in 
1754, and which has since developed into the 
great Columbia University—to undertake the 
organisation and conduct of a department of 
architecture, upon the same general lines as 
that which had achieved such distinguished 
success under his guidance in Boston. The 
invitation was accepted, and the new school 
Was opened in 1881 with four students. The 
department of architecture, developed into a 
distinct school of architecture, though under 
the Faculty of Applied Science of the reor- 
ganised university, was in 1902 made an in- 
dependent school, with a view to its later in- 
corporation into a proposed Faculty of Fine 
Arts. This latest stage of its development 
was accomplished in 1906. 

The present organisation of the course re- 
cognises three classes of students: first, 
those who aspire to the highest achievement 
in the profession, and to that end seek for a 
broad foundation of liberal culture through 
non-architectural studies before taking up 
their strictly professional courses; secondly, 
those who, without this broader foundation, 
desire to pursue a “‘systematic course of archi- 
tectural study for three or four years, and to 
receive a definite academic recognition of 
their attainment; and, finally, young men, 
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already more or less experienced as drafts- 
men in the profession, who desire to pursue 
special studies in architecture, while unable 
to afford the time or expense of the complete 
curriculum. 

The curriculum leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Architecture comprises the fol- 
lowing groups of studies :—(a) Mathematics 
and engineering (analytical geometry, plane 
trigonometry, the differential and integral 
calculus, mechanics, graphical statics), and 
architectural engineering — a__ specialised 
course in strength of materials, and the cal- 
culations for masonry, columns, beams, and 
trussed constructions, with specific problems 
to be worked out in full; (4) architectural 
history, including a three years’ course in the 
history of architecture and the history of 
ornament, with at least one year of readings 
in archeology and architectural history in 
French or German ; (c) office-work and speci- 
fications comprising parallel causes in the 
materials and forms of building and in speci- 
fications, and a certain amount of certified 
work in architects’ offices; (d) drawing and 
modelling exercises, occupying from six to 
ten hours per week through the entire period 
of study, in architectural draughting, model- 
ling in plasticime, and free-hand drawing 
from elementary cast, drawing to life, draw- 
ing from the nude, and including a consider- 
able amount of training in architectural 
water-colours ; (e) graphics, advanced shades 
and shadows, perspective, descriptive geo- 
metry and stereotomy; and finally (f) de- 
sign, considered as the crowning feature of 
the course, the end and aim to which all 
other branches pursued are contributory. 
This course comprises lectures on the theory 
of planning, composition, colour, and decora- 
tion, and a graded series of problems be- 
ginning early in the first year of study, and 
extending to the end of the course, culminat- 
ing in the graduating thesis—the design of 
a building upon a programme selected by the 
student, and upon which he prepares a fairly 
complete set of scale working drawings and 
specifications, with strain-sheets, calcula- 
tions, and structural details of a given part 
of the edifice. 

After many years of experiment, the system 
followed in the Columbia University School 
has shaped itself in the following manner. 
The newly-entered student, already possessed 
of some slight acquaintance with the Orders 
and of the elements of drafting, is for three or 
four months subjected to a further drill in 
these subjects, in order to be able to express 
himself with some freedom in architectural 
form. The Orders are not treated as the sole 
language or the sole alphabet of the art, but 
simply as ove form of architectural expres- 
sion, and are carefully and thoroughly 
studied at the outset because there can be no 
free expression until one has mastered some 
one medium of expression. The remainder 
of the first year is then devoted to exercises 
in composing simple architectural structures 
with these elements: gateways, porches, 
vestibules, pavilions, and the like being the 
subjects assigned. The designs, carefully 
rendered with all shadows cast in Indian ink, 
are handed in at a given time, and criticised 
and judged by some member of the school 
staff. Upon the completion of a sufficient 
number of these introductory exercises— 
usually at the opening of the second year— 
the student is admitted to the lowest grade in 
the regular school competitions in design. 
There are three of these grades—the ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and advanced. Jn 
each of these grades there are from five to 
seven or eight major problems given out dur- 
ing the academic year, and as many minor 
or sketch problems, the former requiring each 
from three to seven weeks for their comple- 
tion; the latter one day only. The pro- 
grammes for these problems are prepared by 
a committee consisting of the six teachers 
and honorary professors of design, who ad- 
minister the three atel/iers or draughting- 
rooms Maintained by the University. The 
programmes are given out on a day set in the 
calendar, and the designs must be handed in 
on another set day, or they are not received 
at all. Shortly <‘ter this they are hung in 
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a suitable exhibition hall, and judged by a 
jury consisting partly of members of the com- 
mittee and partly of practising architects in- 
vited ad hoc. 

In style and scale as to drawing and presen- 
tation, the designs of the two higher grades 
somewhat resemble those ordinarily seen at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts Exhibitions of cur- 
rent work, and ‘are of fully equal average 
quality. But the tendency is away from imi- 
tation of Parisian models; more attention 1S 
paid to composition and proportion, less to 
mere draughtsmanship, and the problems, 
while selected to give full scope to artistic 
expression, are all more or less practical and 
American in character. 

The brilliant reputation of the Paris school, 
the fifty years’ tradition of the - advantages 
for American students ever since the days of 
Hunt and Richardson, the influence of the 
Beaux-Arts Society and its competitions, and 
the glamour of the affixed title of Diplomé de 
PEcole des Beaux-Arts, all tend to draw 
Pariswards the young American graduate 
who desires to visit the Old World or to ac- 
quire further discipline in design. But the 
Columbia University School seeks to dis- 
countenance the waste of time and duplica- 
tion of work already done, involved in ac- 
quiring the Paris Ecole d2p/ome. 

The Society of Beaux-Arts Architects of 
America numbers now some two or three 
hundred members scattered through the 
Union, and including some of the most dis- 
tinguished of the younger and middle-aged 
architects. Its very active committee on edu- 
cation issues each year, according to a care- 
fully prepared calendar, two classes of pro- 
blems, each comprising seven or eight major 
problems and as many eSQuisse-esguisses OX 
one-day sketches. The printed programmes 
for these are given out on a set day at a dozen 
or more centres in different cities, under a 
representative, in each place, of the Society, 
who gathers the sketches (the competitors re- 
taining tracings of them) and sends them to 
the New York office. Anyone may compete ; 
the majority of those availing themselves of 
the privilege being young draftsmen in the 
offices, who work upon the designs at night, 
in ateliers conducted by themselves under 
the direction of a patron or critic belonging 
to the Society. A select jury judges each set 
of designs, awarding medals and graded men- 
tions, and the highest premiated designs are 
published in one or more periodicals. 

Discussion. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., in opening the 
discussion, thanked Professor Hamlin for his 
extremely clear account of architectural de- 
velopment in America. It appeared that in 
their colleges there were three distinct 
courses in operation—A, leading to a 
diploma in architecture; B, leading to a 
certificate, no degree being conferred; and 
C, a general training for men who, perhaps 
without the intention of turning their know- 
ledge to account, wished to know something 
of the art of architecture. Continuing, Mr. 
Jackson observed that too much stress was 
laid upon the necessity for general culture. 
General culture was one thing, and archi- 
tectural education quite another. English 
architects sometimes, in the manner of the 
Americans, went to a University, and after- 
wards applied themselves to the study of 
architecture. In the first instance, however, 
he thought it was mixing up two distinct 
things to try, by a fictitious pretension, to 
give what was deemed necessary for the 
students’ general cultivation. Class B, it ap- 
peared, was more exclusively professional 
and less of the character of a liberal educa- 
tion. He was the last to deplore general 
culture. The more the knowledge the 
greater the usefulness. General culture 
could never make a man an artist. If they 

“looked at the careers of many of the greatest 
artists they would find that in a large num- 
ber of instances they had risen from the 
ranks. And the same applied to architects. 
If he was not mistaken, many philosophers 
were slaves. And when they came to look 
at the masterpieces of medizval art, they 
would find that they were the productions 
mostly of illiterate men. By attaching such 


great importance to a scheme of general 
culture, they were doing no good. They 


might look, he thought, for better architects 
among the men with no scholastic decora- 
tion. There appeared also to be more stress 
laid upon mere technicalities than on design. 
He confessed that his own mathematics did 
not go beyond the first four rules. People 
had considerately prepared excellent tables 
which were quite sufficient for the purpose 
when mathematics were in demand. Any 
matter referring to, for instance, heatiiig, 
ventilation, drainage, or electric lighting 
should be exclusively the province of the en- 
gineer. These matters were so much beyond 
architectural training, that probably if the 
architect attended to them himself. they 
would be done very badly. It was not 
necessary, therefore, to go to the exteat 
which the curriculum imposed. They all 
realised the difficulty of the American stu- 
dents; they had no old buildings in their 
own country. Although it was true that all 
styles were essentially developed from the 
old ones, and that no style ever came into 
the world fully equipped, it had often oc- 
curred to him that the Americans had valu- 
able opportunities to shut the book of the 
old country, with its catalogue of examples, 
and to attempt to evolve a style free tiom 
the influence that the study of old work must 
necessarily hold. It had given him great 
pleasure to listen to the very interesting 
lecture of Professor Hamlin. 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield observed that 
showed how important this matter 
had become, when Mr. Jackson came 
down and gave them the benefit of 
his opinions on educational matters. They 
had it on the authority of Ictinus, he 
believed, that in the middle ages architects 
were extremely well educated men. Regard- 
ing the distinction between general and 
technical education, he believed that in 
America the former. was of necessity pre- 
liminary to the latter. This involved a prac- 
tical point. He personally would infinitely 
prefer to have in his office the man who had 
gone through the schools. The well-trained 
mind was preferable to the ill-trained. The 
American system of education was unques- 
tionably based upon the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. The Blondel method was, if they 
troubled to examine it, on all fours with 
that of Professor Hamlin. In times gone by 
more importance had been attached to 
draughtsmanship than to architecture. Ap- 
prenticeship had not, he believed, taken well 
in America. The training in an architect’s 
office afforded by the sytem of apprentice- 
ship, was, he thought, going out of fashion 
even in this country. He would sacrifice 
the training to be gained in schools rather 
than give up the training of the office. Con- 
cluding, Mr. Blomfield said that he seriously 
doubted whether England would ever be 
able to build up systematic architectural 
education as France had done, and as 
America would undoubtedly do. 

Mr. John W. Simpson said that the delight- 
ful task of proposing the vote of thanks to Pro- 
fessor Hamlin had fallentohim. All art, he 
proceeded, was founded upon tradition. The 
difference between a race with established 
schools, and one without them was, that the 
former learnt by tradition, and the latter 
fought for itself. Professor Hamlin’s re- 
gard for the year 1866 as of much antiquity 
reminded him of what a lady had recently 
said—the youthfulness of the Americans was 
one of their oldest traditions. 


Professor C. H. Reilly observed that he 
had had the pleasure of visiting the schools 
of America during his recent visit, and he 
had been greatly impressed by what he had 
seen. F 
the enormous improvement of American® 
architecture during the last decade. At 
Cornell University he had been surprised to 
find students working at 10 o’clock at night, 
and obviously engrossed in _ their 
These same students were in attendance at 
a lecture delivered at 7 o'clock. the next 
morning. Mr. Reilly accounted for students’ 
enthusiasm by the fact that opportunities 


it 


work.. » 


What had struck him most of all was .). 


were afforded them of carrying out monu— 
mental architecture. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said that in the old. 
Colonial houses they saw the classic style 
transformed by the influence of timber. In. 
the modern work he had felt for a long time 
that there was far too much Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. For many years he had been 
in the habit of going to the Salon, and it 
always seemed to him that they had all 
Ecole, with but little or no individuality. 
He personally had no mathematics; and he 
regretted the want every day. When they 
came to details, such as drainage, electric 
lighting, etc., they should, he thought, know 
sufficient of the principles to tell whether 
they got the right thing. 

Professor Elsey Smith said he wished to. 
tell Professor Hamlin that they did not all 
agree with the sentiments of some of the 
previous speakers with regard to general 
education. Columbia University un- 
doubtedly took the lead by insisting that all 
its students should go through a two years” 
course of general culture. In no country, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Germany. 
was education so well understood as in 
America; and he was quite willing to con- 
fess that he agreed to every point in the cur- 
riculum which the students were to follow. 
He hoped to see students entering for a 
course of study fcr four years instead of for 
two, as now. 

Professor Hamlin, responding to the vote 
of thanks, said that he did not think the 
respective problems of education had been 
muddled. The two years’ general education 
were required before the actual process of 
education in the profession of architecture 
began. It had been said that general cul- 
ture would never make an artist. 


so; but the man who had artistic fire in 


him would be immeasurably the better by — 


his culture, and would make an infinitely 
better architect than the man who, deprived 
of that culture, possessed but ordinary 
training. In New York, mathematics were 
rendered a necessity by the new forms of 
high building. Architects had new _ pro- 
blems to solve, to prepare adequately for 
excessive wind pressure ; and a knowledge of 
mathematics was the only safeguard. These 
problems would sooner be trusted to men 
with a diploma than to men with a certifi- 
cate, for solution. Englishmen took to 
themselves, somewhat selfishly, the tradi- 
tions of the past, and expected a new land 
to perform impossibilities. Would they re- 


Perhaps | 


member Shakespeare was as much theirs as — 


ours; that precedent was as much theirs as 
ours? It was inherited in the blood, and 


could no more be ignored than could the 


language. 
architecture without tradition. | No archi- 
tecture could ever be created of itself. Their 
resolve was not to be slaves to precedent, 


but to awake to the opportunities afforded — 
by a new land. He very heartily thanked 
them for their kind reception of a brother 


from across the sea. 


Messrs. Smith, Major, and Stevens, Ltd.,. 
have just been instructed by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to supply and 
erect on board the new Dreadnought Battle- 
ship, H.M.S. “Neptune,” four of their elec~ 
tric passenger lifts, the order having been 
obtained after an exhaustive enquiry into 
the merits of the lifts in question. 


* ak: * 


A lecture on “The Story of Fountains Ab-~ 
bey’? was given at the Leeds Institute by Mr. 


. Thomas W. Thornton, who lamented that so 


little was known of the craftsmen who built 
the: great cathedrals and abbeys of churches 
of the great Gothic period. 


ter-minds, but the details were carried out by 
men who knew their craft, who were not 
mere machine-minders, but men with minds 
to conceive and ability to construct the beau- 
tiful fabrics which, after eight centuries, were 
still the admiration of mankind. 


It was true, he 
said, that the buildings were devised by mas~ 


It was impossible to produce ~ 
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NOTES ON 


By Arthur Seymour Jennings. 


A question which often arises among archi- 
tects and builders is as to how varnish may 
be practically tested with a view of discover- 
ing its probable durability. Some people 
seem to imagine that analysis will give im- 
portant data upon which to work, but this is 
entirely a mistake. Analysis in the case of 
paints, if properly read, will yield facts upon 
which one can determine to some extent the 
probability of the paint lasting when exposed 
to the elements. But in the case of varnish 
analysis is almost useless, excepting that it 
may indicate the presence of resin, but this 
can be ascertained without the use of 
chemistry at all. If a varnished surface 
when dry is kept wet for a few hours, white 
milky spots will appear if the varnish con- 
tains resin. The usual and simplest plan is 
to charge a sponge with water and allow it 
to remain on the varnish surface overnight. 

How, then, it will be asked, can one test 
varnishes? Is there no plan by which at 
least some reasonable probability of the last- 
ing value of the sample may be ascertained? 

The answer is, yes, with a reservation that 
there is no method which can be looked upon 
as absolutely accurate. Of course, the price 
at which a varnish is sold or the name of the 
manufacturer in ordinary practice should 
satisfy one to a great extent as to what the 
quality of a varnish is likely to be. But we 
will assume that say ten samples of oil 
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varnishes are submitted to test without any 
indication as to their value, or to the name 
of their manufacturer. We will assume, 
further, that they are put up in small bottles. 
In such a case the first thing to be done 
would be to examine each varnish for clear- 
ness. This does not mean colour, as a light 
varnish is only more valuable than a dark 
one when it is to be applied over light work. 
In other cases the lightness or darkness is 
not important. In examining, however, the 
ten samples, we shall probably find that two 
or three of them will be more or less cloudy 
or torpid, and these should be rejected, as 
insall probability they had not been properly 
tanked, and stored. 

And here it may be useful to break off 
from our experiments for a moment to con- 
sider what a varnish is. By ‘‘varnish” is 
meant one prepared from oil or turpentine, 
and not a spirit varnish. Ordinary oil 
varnishes are made by dissolving with aid of 
heat certain resins or gum resins in linseed 
oil. The essentials are that they shall be 
in sufficiently liquid form to admit of appli- 
cation by means of an ordinary brush, that 
they shall dry hard and lustrous, and that 
the brilliancy shall remain more or less per- 
manent. The actual resins, or gums, as 
they are- frequently called, employed vary 
very largely in character, the hardest being 
such gums as Zanzibar, copal, the medium 
such gums as Kauri, and the soft those ob- 
tained from Brazil, Borneo, and other parts. 
Frequently, a mixture of gums is effected. 
But without going into the tcchnology of 
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varnish manufacture, it should be explained 
that in the case of every oil varnish, it is es- 
sential that the product be kept for a con- 
siderable time, say one or two years at least, 
in a tank placed in a room, which is kept 
night and day at a uniform temperature. 
This has the effect of causing the ‘‘foots” or 
impurities to settle to the bottom, and the 
varnish being drawn off at some distance up 
the tank, the foots or sediment are left at the 
bottom, and are afterwards drawn off for 
other purposes. The maturing of varnish in 
this manner has unquestionably a _ very 
material bearing upon its brilliancy and 
durability, but as obviously it locks up a 
good deal of money, there are not a few 
varnishes placed on the market which are so 
new that they quickly perish. There are no 
recorded experiments of any very definite 
nature that bear on this interesting part of 
varnish making and varnishing, but it 
may be taken as a _ broad fact that 
even a well-made varnish produced from 
copal is not so durable as one which is 
made of slightly inferior materials, but which 
has been thoroughly well matured. New 
wine, new whisky, and new varnish are 
therefore to be severely left alone. 

To return to our experiments. It is always 
advisable in testing all kinds of materials to 
endeavour as far as possible to reproduce the 
conditions which exist in the actual work for 
which those materials are intended. Assum- 


ing that we have six good clear samples to 
test, one against the other, the following plan 
may be carried out. 


Take a ten-inch board, 
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say six feet long, mark off a space three 
inches wide from end to end, and divide the 
remainder of the board into six equal parts. 
Number each of them one, two, three, and 
so on. Then number each bottle with cor- 
responding numerals. Prime and paint the 
board with three coats, omitting red lead al- 
together, as this is very destructive to even 
‘the best varnish. Take care to rub*down 
carefully between each coat, so that the 
finished surface is quite smooth and clean. 
If the divisions have become obliterated it 
will be necessary to mark them in pencil 
again on the finished surface. Now obtain a 
sample of a really first-class varnish of some 
well-known maker, paying at least a guinea 
a gallon for it, and varnish the surface of the 
three-inch space which runs from end to end. 
Then varnish each space separately with 
number one, number two, and so on, taking 
care, of course, not to mix the samples. The 
usual plan in making these tests is to place 
the board on a table or bench, but this is 
perhaps a little misleading, as most work that 
is varnished is in an upright position, such, 
for example, as the case of a door, and it is 
better to place a board leaning against a wall 
so as to reproduce the actual condition of 
varnishing as nearly as possible. This work 
should be done in a room free from dust, and 
one heated at about 60 degs. F. A dry day 
is the most favourable for success. At the 
end of two or three days all of the varnishes 
should have dried quite hard, but it will be 
useful between to note the actual condition 
of each, so as to ascertain which is the 
quickest and which is the slowest drier. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that the 
quicker a varnish dries the less durable it is 
likely to be. But this rule must not be en- 
forced too rigidly. When dry, the various 
specimens should be scratched across, when 
the toughness, hardness, and brittleness will 
become to some extent apparent. If the sur- 
face breaks up under the scratch of a sharp 
point with a ragged, uneven edge, the varn- 
ish is probably poor. If it gives an even 
and firm scratch the probability is that it is 
good. In other words, the varnish should 
almost scratch like one would expect a tough 
piece of leather would do. The different re- 
sults obtained by scratching the different 
samples of varnish, as compared with the 
standard, will yield a good deal of valuable 
information as regards the relative qualities 
of the different samples. Possibly the reader 
has at hand one of the cheap roll-top Ameri- 
can desks. Let him scratch this, and he will 
almost always find that the surface is very 
brittle and the scratch ragged, the reason 
being that cheap resin varnish is usually em- 
ployed for these desks. ; 
Professor A. P. Laurie, the Principal of 
Heriot-Watt College at Edinburgh, some time 
since patented an apparatus for testing 
varnishes, which consists simply of an ap- 
pliance for scratching. It comprises a blunt 
point, which is pressed down upon the dried 
film of varnish to be tested, the pressure 


being regulated by means of a spring and a 
screw. The varish in this case is applied to 
the surface of glass, and the scratches give 
valuable information concerning the qual- 
ities of the different varnishes experimented 
with. 

Of course, the very best test that can be 
apphed is that of actual exposure, and a 
board with its six samples and its standard, 
making the seventh, after being scratched in 
the manner described, should be exposed by 
being nailed to a wall. If a careful record is 
kept of the condition, say at the end of each 
month, for two cr three years, of the different 
samples as to their brilliancy, we shall have 
some useful facts upon which to work. In a 
London atmosphere the soot and dirt accu- 
mulate so quickly that it is advisable on each 
occasion when examining the samples to 
lightly wash down the surface with a chamois 
leather dipped in lukewarm water, and then 
to lightly polish with a dry chamois leather. 
If architects, painters, and builders would 
only take the trouble to make such experi- 
ments as those above described, they would 
find it of considerable service to themselves 
as well as to their clients and customers. 


HOW TO PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS. 


For the prevention of accidents, a builder 
is almost entirely in the hands of his fore- 
man. Some foremen are considered “lucky” 
because no serious disaster happens on works 
under their control. It is probable, how- 
ever, that luck has little to do with their 
good record, which is really based on their 
more complete understanding as to what 
constitutes danger and dangerous procedure. 
Believing that the extension of such know- 
ledge would be a boon to the trade, we pur- 
pose giving from time to time an account of 
a typical accident with suggested means of 
prevention. 

A flooring of steel joists had been fixed but 
not filled in. The workmen to cross it had a 
run laid two boards wide. It was shaped as 
the letter T. In other places floor boards 
were laid loosely, and in some cases singly. 
One of these was placed close to an angle 
formed by the run (see illustration). A work- 
man using the run with a load, found his 
way impeded by a stanchion. #e  in- 
cautiously stepped from the run on to the 
loose flooring board, which broke under him, 
and he fell. 

Rule.—Runs should be of sufficient width 
and well defined. 

Skylights in roofs are a regular source of 
danger to workmen engaged in their repair. 
This is increased in such cases where the 
premises are old and the framework of the 
light is of wood. Three typical accidents 
will illustrate the dangers. 

The first happened to a man who was re- 
pairing a zinc guttering at the bottom of the 
light. He was confined as to space and in- 
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cautiously placed one foot on the light. It 
gave way and he fell and was killed. 

The second accident occurred to a man 
who was reputtying the sash. He used one 
board for support. It slipped, throwing him 
on to the light, through which he went and 
was fatally injured. 

The third case was somewhat different. The 
man was proceeding to his work by way of 
a duck run when he tripped, and the sky- 
light on which he fell, failed to support him. 
Fortunately the result was not fatal. 

Rule. Skylights being generally of light 
construction, should be sufficiently boarded. 
over when near to men who are working or — 
passing to their work. 

Painters’ trestles and steps at all times 
form insecure supports to carry boards for 
men to work from. 

The danger is added to when the trestles. 
or steps are improperly fixed. Often this is. 
difficult, as, for instance, when they stand 
on landings or stairs. Compared with their 
height, the area of the base is often small, 
and the work of a painter or plasterer gen- 
erally necessitates the use of some force 
which tends to overturn them. 

A fatal accident is known which occurred 
from this cause. On two quarter-space land-~- 
ings with a short flight of steps between 
them. two pairs of steps were stood to carry 
the necessary boards. They were not opened 
out, but leant against the wall. The man on 
the platform in his work pushed one pair 
of steps over and he fell. 

Rule. When the trestles or steps cannot 
be iully opened out to give the most secure 
base.. they should be fixed at the top or other~ 
Wise prevented from moving. 
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ILLUSTRATION: “HOW TO PREVENT 
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Proposed New Works. 

ABERDEEN,—It is proposed to erect a 
new theatre at the corner of Carmelite and 
Guild Streets, Aberdeen. The decoration 
is to be carried out in fibrous plaster, and 
the outside mason work will be in granite. 

BALLYMONEY, IRELAND.—The Town 
Council have received a letter from the 
General Post Office, London, stating that, 
although there are several difficulties to be 
overcome, there is every probability of the 
proposal to build a new post office being 
carried into effect. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—A L.G.Board enquiry 
has been held at Bournemouth into the appli- 
cation of the Town Council to borrow 
£77,000 for the erection of a pavilion, read- 
ing, and assembly rooms, etc., on the site 
of the Belle Vue and Pier Hotel, and upon 
land forming part of the Central Pleasure 
Gardens. In a letter to the L.G. Board, the 
local residents’ Association submit that the 
Council should curtail expenditure. 

BURY.—A L.G. Board enquiry was 
recently held into the application of the Cor- 
poration to borrow £15,500 for the purpose 
of a scheme for the erection of working-class 
dwellings. It is proposed to erect fifty-two 
houses to let at rents ranging from 4s. 4d. to 
6s. 3d. per week. Evidence was given to the 
effect that at present there were only two 
working-class houses in Bury unoccupied, and 
that the proposed scheme would do away 
with overcrowding. The Master Builders’ 
Association contended that they could meet 
the demand if given the same terms as the 
Corporation by the ground landlord. 


DERBY.—An application has been made to 
the Derby licensing justices for a music and 
dancing licence for the proposed Hippodrome 
at the corner of Green Lane and Macklin 
Street, the plans of which have been ap- 
proved by the Improvement and Construction 
Committee of the Corporation. The build- 
ing, which is estimated to cost £15,000, will 
have accommodation for 1,900 persons. An 
advantage to the town will be in the widen- 
ing of Macklin Street, as the promoters are 
giving up land to the value of £1,000 for 
that purpose. The decision has been de- 
ferred. 

DUBLIN.—The Chief Engineering In- 
spector to the L.G.B. has held an enquiry 
relative to the proposal of the City Council 
to reduce the rents charged in respect of 
stalls in the Iveagh Market, Francis Street. 
The enquiry was also concerned with the 
application of the Corporation for sanction 
of the following loans:—1, £8,200 for the 
completion of the Bride’s Alley area scheme 
under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act and 2, £10,000 for the widening and 
repairing of Annesley Bridge. 

EDINBURGH.—In the City Chambers, 
Edinburgh, recently, a private meeting of 
ladies and gentlemen was held, under the 
chairmanship of the Lord Provost, to con- 


sider a proposal to establish in Edinburgh 
a hospital for the treatment of diseases pecu- 
liar to women. A vote taken at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting was unanimously in 
favour of the scheme. 

HARROGATE.—It is proposed to erect a 
new hydropathic establishment on the St. 
James’s Park estate. The dining-room, it is 
estimated, will seat 300 people, and besides 
this there will be a smaller one for use in 
winter, together with drawing, reading, bil- 
liard, and recreation rooms, and a large 
lounge in the centre of the building. The 
main frontage will be to the south and the 
entrance at the north side of the building. 
which will extend some 3s5o0ft. Baths of an 
up-to-date character will be erected in the 
basement, and include Turkish, Russian, and 
plunge baths, and electrical facilities. The 
men servants of the establishment will also 
have accommodation here, and an up-to-date 
laundry and other conveniences will be pro- 
vided. The grounds will be elaborately 
laid out by Messrs. Cheal and Sons, of Craw- 
ley and London, and a terrace will grace the 
south frontage of a considerable width. Mr. 
S. Stead, of Harrogate (late borough sur- 
veyor) is the architect. 

HENGOED.—A L.G.B. enquiry has been 
held here to enquire into the application of 
the Gelligaer U.D. Council for a loan of 
411,408 to erect an isolation hospital. 

HOUNSLOW.—In a competitive scheme 
for a proposed new undenominational church 
and schools at Hounslow, the designs sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. W. Winter, St. Peter’s 
Close, Sheffield, have been selected. Mr. 
Winter has received instructions to supervise 
the erection of the buildings in accordance 
with his plans and quantities. About a 
dozen London architects competed. The 
scheme is estimated to cost about £3,000. 

INVERURIE.—A new Carnegie library is 
to be built here from the designs of Mr. 
Maclennan, of Messrs. Jenkins and Marr. 


LEEDS.—At a recent meeting of the City 
Council, it was decided definitely to reject 
the Quarry Hill site for the proposed Smith- 
field Hall. 

LOFTUS. The North Riding Education 
Committee are proposing to erect a new 
school here; but this scheme is_ being 
strongly opposed by the ratepayers of Liver- 
ton, who ask that the school at Liverton 
Mines shall be extended. 

WATERFOOT.—An inspector of the L.G. 
Board has conducted an enquiry at the Muni- 
cipal Offices, Rawtenstall, relative to an ap- 
plication by Rawtenstall Town Council for 
permission to borrow £1,500 for the purpose 
of re-constructing Waterfoot Market. 


YORK.—A L.G. Board enquiry has been 
held into an application by the Corporation 
to borrow £25,250 for the purposes of a new 
street proposed to be made from Pavement 
to Piccadilly, and to include a steel girder 
bridge over the river Foss. The new street 
is designed to give better access to the city 
from the Hull Road and Fishergate districts, 
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and to relieve the congestion in Fossgate 
and Walmgate. The scheme has already been 
authorised under a Provisional Order, and 
sanction obtained for the purchase of part 
of the property. The present application in- 
cludes the estimated cost of the remainder 
of the property and of the bridge and street 


works. 
Our Plate. 


In our issue of October 27, we gave a short 
account and some illustrations showing the 
new garden suburb rapidly springing up near 
Beckenham, and known as ‘‘Parklangley,”’ 
Kent. We now show its remarkable shop- 
ping centre and the general lay of the roads. 

The plan clearly shows one-half of the 
circle of shops, while the other two quarter- 
segment give one-quarter of the first and 
second floors. It will be noticed that in shape 
it is a hollow circle surrounding a covered 
court yard. On the outer side, immediately 
within the piers, is the promenade, some 
1sft. in width, covered in above, ample light 
being admitted through the lantern lights 


above. The shop tronts are ranged on 
the inner side of this walk, and so in the 
worst weather the shopping duties or 


pleasures would be possible in comfort. The 
circular courtyard is reached through four 
covered ways running out to the points of 
the compass. The centre of this courtyard 
will be occupied by a bandstand or fountain, 
while palms or ferns will be arranged around 
so as to give the appearance of a winter gar- 
den. Some of the shops will have their 
fronts facing this winter garden—photo- 
graphs and pictures, sweets, fancy goods and 
tea shops. Probably tea would be served in 
this winter garden. A few of the trades, such 
as butcher, baker, motor and cycleman, fish- 
monger, oilman, ironmonger, would be 
ranged outside the shopping area, as some 
of them require workshops attendant upon 
them, while others carry on a class of trade 
which would not be suited to the shopping 
area. 

The general lay-out of the estate has been 
governed by several things—first, by the 
magnificent avenue of trees which runs from 
east to west; secondly, a sewer put in 
some years ago by the Council; thirdly, the 
retaining of the old manor house, and 
fourthly by a road laid down some years 
back, taking an extraordinary line without 
apparent rhyme or reason. These were the 
difficulties which faced Messrs. H. and G. 
Taylors, the owners, and they called in Mr. 
Reginald C. Fry, who, after many attempts, 
drew up a plan with its basis that of Napo- 
leon’S grand conception of Paris, save that 
instead of making his axis a triumphal arch, 
he made his radiating roads and broad 
avenues converge on two centres for shop- 
ping. In a later plan one of these was given 
up, and revised more upon economic lines, 
and the southern shopping centre gave place 
to a church site. 
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NOTES ON REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION.* 


By Professor Stephen M. Dixon (University 
of Birmingham). 


At no time in the history of architecture 
has the position of young architects been 
more interesting than at present. The pos- 
sibilities of reinforced concrete are as yet 
realised only by a few. The adaptability of 
the material to various kinds of structures is 
most wonderful, and the architect has now an 
opportunity to show his appreciation of this 
combination of materials. For the last few 
years English architects and engineers with 
proverbial caution have been watching and 
criticising the work of others in reinforced 
concrete. festina lente is doubtless a wise 
maxim to follow at certain times, but we 
must not be so cautious as to stand:still ; and 
just at present we find that we are left far 
behind by Continental and American archi- 
tects in making use of reinforced concrete in 
all kinds of buildings. Many fine opportun- 
ities are waiting the enthusiastic architect 
who, with an accurate knowledge ‘of the 
materials separately, and of their behaviour 
when combined together, has the courage to 
put his knowledge to the test and build in 
the new material. 

I should have said neglected, instead of 
new material, for it is more than 50 years 
since reinforced concrete was first used in 
England. For many years iron embedded in 
concrete has been used in foundations, and 
it is a long time since the first concrete and 
iron roofs were erected ; but till recently, ex- 
cept in foundations, the combination of the 
materials has been little used. To avoid 
being misunderstood, I should point out that 
though much excellent use has been made by 
several architects of reinforced concrete as a 
substitute for other materials, still, in 
general, its properties are not at all fully ap- 
preciated, and its use at present rarely modi- 
fies the form of a building. 

If the architect is to use the material with 
most effect, he must. make a particular study 
of its properties himself. Calling in the ser- 
vices of a ‘‘calculating man” to do the steel 
and reinforced concrete work may save a lot 
of trouble, but the ultimate effect is sure to 
be disappointing. The architect who has 
formerly learned to express his ideas in tim- 
ber, stone, or brickwork, must now learn the 
possibilities of construction in reinforced con. 
crete. Up to the present the material, where 
it has been used, has been merely substituted 
in the unseen and frequently neglected parts 
of a building, and in the majority of cases 
it would need a skiagraph taken by an X- 
Tay apparatus to tell. us that the buildings 
in question were just steel and concrete 
skeletons covered by stone masonry. I know 


that this is often defended in principle as fol- 


lowing an example set by the older Italian 
architects, who covered many of their brick 
structures with marble; but a little reflection 
will soon show that the cases are not similar, 
If structures of timber present features char- 
acteristic of the material, which character- 
istics we should not imitate in masonry, so 
structures of reinforced concrete should be 
distinguished by their form from those of 
masonry. ; 

It is generally easier for us to recognise the 
faults of previous generations; the magnifi- 
cent timber arch by Wickeling at Bamberg 
was disfigured by timber facing representing 
arch quoins. In the same way, just at pre- 
sent owing to natural conservatism, o1, 
rather, to the imitative instincts, which are 
unfortunately shared by architects and en- 
gineers, the great buildings in reinforced con- 
crete in this country are covered by masonry. 
It seems as if the real characteristics of the 
material, strength and lightness, do not ap- 
peal to the designers of these structures, 
which in their exterior at least imitate 
masonry. For this reason pictures taken 
during the construction of the few great rein- 


*Substance of paper read before the Birmingham 
Architectural Association. 
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forced concrete structures in England are 
more interesting, at least to the engineer, 
than pictures of the finished work. 

There is no doubt that this method of 
building proceeds along the line of least re- 
sistance, and the architect incidentally es- 
capes a lot of lay criticism. For, in general, 
in this country we like those things to which 
we have grown accustomed, and heavy 
masonry gives an idea of solidity and dur- 
ability which must be pleasing to many, if 
the hideous monstrosities to be seen in 
cemeteries mean anything. 

On the other hand, there will always be 
found a few who, appreciating to the full the 
wonderful qualities of the material, are led 
into what the more sedate consider fantastic 
extremes. The structures erected by these 
enthusiasts will at least have the merit of 
demonstrating the possibilities of reinforced 
concrete work, and will doubtless point the 
way to what will ultimately become a char- 
acteristic style in buildings of this material. 

Many causes have delayed progress in rein- 
forced concrete construction, and foremost 
among them may be placed the building regu- 
lations of various municipalities. The regu- 
lations referring to reinforced concrete are 
frequently harmful.if not merely inefficient. 
But, owing partly to a kind of reaction, 
partly to the enthusiasm of a few experts, 
and especially to the energy and business en- 
terprise of various construction companies, 
we find just now numerous projects for rein- 
forced concrete work. 

If the architect requires a knowledge of the 
properties of the materials in order to adopt 
this method of construction, he also needs it 
if, with a view to saving himself trouble, he 
hands over the concrete work to a_ special 
firm of engineers or contractors. For, if he 
be satisfied to erect what seems to him »an 
artistic shell concealing an ugly, though 
necessary skeleton : of reinforced concrete 
work, how is he to choose his engineer and 
satisfy himself that of the innumerable so- 
called systems he is selecting one that is not 
only sound, but best suited in every way to 
the design in hand? Division of labour is all 
very well, but a truly artistic structure should 
show to those capable of criticising it that 
there is a perfect harmony between its var- 
ious parts such as can rarely exist unless one 
mind has been responsible for the complete 
design. I know that objections are made to 
the use of the word artistic, but I must use 
it, and shall venture to apply it to some en- 
gineering structures and defend its use; for 
it is perhaps allowable to call that structure 
artistic which, in the opinion of those com- 
petent to judge, will satisfy Diirer’s criterion 
quoted by Ruskin: “This for what it has to 
do, and the way it does it, cannot be ex- 
Gelledias 

I have no doubt that one reason why even 
still so few large buildings have been erected 
in reinforced concrete in this country is that 
many of those who have already designed 
great works in stone and brick recognise that 
for the proper development of structures of 
the new material great changes in design will 
be required, and therefore they hesitate to 
undertake schemes which might lead them 
much further than they are prepared to go. 
Some are satisfied to leave reinforced con- 
crete alone, saying, perhaps, that it is an un- 
tried material, and not at all suited to artis- 
tic requirements ; while others may use a few 
steel joists in concrete in the foundations, so 
that, with the materials safely out of sight, 
they can claim to be thoroughly up to date, 
and yet, at the same time, proceed generally 
by old established methods in stone, brick, 
and timber. 

But the younger architects must be pre- 
pared to adopt the new materials in no half- 
hearted way, or expect to be called to defend 
vigorously their neglect of them, and so a 
careful study of the properties of the com- 
bination is essential in either case. 

It is frequently said that reinforced con- 
crete is an impossible material from the 
artistic standpoint, and so must be used only 
in floors and foundations and other places 
out of sight. The strength of this combina- 


tion of materials is severely criticised when 
some modern structure fails during erection. 
We are told that owing to its recent introduc- 
tion we are utterly unable to say whether it 
is really durable, and that such great care is 
needed during its construction, and such 
strict supervision required that either the cost 
becomes excessive, or that dangerous flaws 
may be concealed. Again, many in a general 
way say that they ¢islike the idea of trying 
to combine two such different materials as 
steel and concrete, that much more experi- 
ence is needed, and that further experiments 
should be made before this method of con- 
struction is adopted. Lastly, the more exact 
objectors-ask definite questions: Is the steel 
embedded in the concrete subject to corro- 
sion? Will this construction stand shock, 
vibration, and changes of temperature on a 
moderate scale, and in extreme cases resist 
the effects of fire and earthquake? 

Taking these objections in the order given, 
we may first glance at the extremely interest- 
ing point as to whether the material is satis- 
factory from an artistic point of view. Let 
us for a moment contrast some typical works 
in masonry, or even steel, with similar struc- 
tures in reinforced concrete, and I am afraid 
that in condemning the more recent struc- 
tures we shall be inclined to blame the 
material. But is this fair? In the majority 
of cases all the possibilities of reinforced con- 
crete have not been considered in reference 
to the problems to be solved, and so struc- 
tures are presented which are merely copies 
of masonry or steel structures instead of 


being worked out on their own lines. To. 


illustrate this point, pictures showing the 
Bridge of Sighs, Bridge of St. Angelo, and 
some heavy masonry arches on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway were put on the screen ; and 
in the letter was noticed particularly the 
massiveness so characteristic of most stone 
structures. Again, the steel arches as shown 
in some further slides, would surely be judged 
artistic when tried by Diirer’s criterion ; and 
the suspension bridge as one of its best ex- 
amples is generally pleasing. Such struc- 
tures may be considered as types combining 
lightness and strength. Now, contrast with 
these a few unfortunate examples of rein- 
forced concrete bridges, which examples are 
chosen from our own neighbourhood—the 
United States and Spain. In the first of 
these the designers seem to have had plate 
girders in their mind (I had almost said on 
the brain), and in the last a timber trestle 
bridge, but in no case is the result judged 
from any point artistic. But that good re- 
sults may be obtained when a skilful designer 
is not afraid to use the materials to the best 
advantage, will be seen by looking at the 
magnificent Walnut Creek bridge at Philadel- 
phia, where a fine span has been made pos- 


“sible by connecting two arch ribs by a rein- 


forced concrete floor. Concrete is often con- 
demned on account of surface appearances. 
This unsatisfactory condition is because too 
few architects and engineers in this country 
have yet paid attention to the finishing of 
the concrete surface. Engineers in England 
are generally satisfied with the surface just as 
the shuttering, very often roughly put to- 
gether, leaves it, whereas few materials pre- 
sent such fine opportunities for effects, which 
may be obtained either by treatment of the 
surface finish or by colour. 


About the strength of reinforced concrete 
work properly designed and executed with 
care, there can be no doubt. One of the 
most remarkable tests ever made on an en- 
gineering structure was carried out on an 
experimental arch built on the Monier sys- 
tem in 18go0. In this system, practically the 
first adopted, the reinforcement consists of 
a wire mesh near the soffit of the arch, and 
this method might be more frequently used 
in the roofs of great™buildings. The test 
arch was built with a span of 32.8ft., a rise 
of 3.28ft., and a width of 13ft. The depth 
at the crown was only 6ins. The reinforce- 
ment was @ net of iron wire, .39in. and .28in. 
diam., placed about 3ins. centres and 2ins. 
from the soffit. The following tests were 
made: first a locomotive weighing 4o tons 
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was placed on the crown, then it was run off, 
and a 53-ton locomotive was run over half 
the arch. Having stood these tests success- 
fully, a dead load of 110 tons was piled on 
the half span; this was about 1,ooolbs. per 
square foot, and the deflection was only 
12in. When the load on the half span was 
gradually increased to 2,ooolbs. per square 
foot, the arch failed, the abutments giving 
away. 

When the more conservative members of 
our professions speak of the material as not 
having yet stood the test of time, I think we 
may still have every confidence in its dur- 
ability. For, though we cannot say that it, 
like masonry, is as old as the hills, still, it 1s 
not exactly a mushroom growth, for we find 
examples in Roman architecture of reinforced 
concrete, which date back to the year 212. 
It is true that the reinforcing rods in these 
cases are of copper, and so for a true com- 
parison we must show that iron or steel rods 
embedded in concrete are as durable as those 
of copper. This question will be noted later, 
but it may be mentioned here that Mr. Edwin 
Thatcher quotes the case of a_ bar of iron 
which, embedded in concrete, had remained 
4oo years under water, and was then found 
free from rust. But reinforced concrete as 
we understand it has been many years in use. 
The first patent recorded is that of W. B. 
Wilkinson in 1854, for hoop iron in concrete 
floors, the hoop iron being placed in_ the 
lower side, while in 1855, at the International 
Exhibition in Paris, L. J. Lambert exhibited 
a boat built of concrete and iron. In 1851 
Coignet published a pamphlet in which he 
suggested using a metal reinforcement in con- 
crete, while in 1866 Monier took out his 
patent; and his method has been used for 
the last 17 years for bridges in Switzerland, 
Austria, and Hungary. In North America 
Ransome first suggested reinforcing beams in 
1882, and took out his first patent in 1884, 
and in 25 years the development has been so 
phenomenal that it is certainly unnecessary 
in the United States to speak of the advan- 
tages of this method. In fact, when we find 
buildings 16 and 17 storeys high quite com- 
mon, and that frequently the materials used 
are only indifferently good, it is probable 
that words of caution rather than of encour- 
agement are needed. 

No one can deny that great care and super- 
vision should be exercised in the construc- 
tion of reinforced concrete buildings ; but all 
structures which have been designed with 
due regard to economy of materials require 
to be erected with care, and the designer 
relies on good materials and good workman- 
ship. Plain concrete and masonry also re- 
quire supervision during construction; and 
we should remember that by introducing rei- 
forcement we greatly reduce the amount of 
concrete needed, and so reduce the time of 
laying the concrete, and consequently the 
time of supervision. But in any case, the 
architect who builds in reinforced concrete 
acts as his own manufacturer, and having 
tested the raw materials, as it were, cement, 
sand, gravel, and steel, he proceeds to manu- 
facture the concrete and place it in position 
round the steel by ordinary labour, and, of 
course, this labour must be superintended. 

The general objections are often urged by 
those who have not given much thought to the 
subject. In a well-designed reinforced con- 
crete beam, to take a typical example of the 
work, we are not trying to mix together two 
unlike substances, but we are making use of 
the special properties of two materials, con- 
crete and steel, in the most advantageous 
way. And, moreover, the construction pos- 
sesses the enormous advantage that when 
we enclose the steel in concrete we cover it 
with a perfect preservative. As is well 
known, the weak point in trying to preserve 
steel or iron from corrosion, by covering it 
with a mixture of oil and some piginent, 1S 
the necessity of having the surface clean and 
absolutely free from rust before applying the 
paint. When, on the other hand, we embed 
steel in cement mortar, it is found that the 
best results may be obtained even with rusted 
metal. In fact, many architects and en- 


gineers prefer to use rusted steel in their rein- 
forced concrete work, since they claim that 
the iron oxide is readily converted into ferrite 
of calcium. Whatever may be the chemical 
action, the result is that if rusted steel or 
iron, having been embedded in concrete for 
some time, is then cut out, it will be found 
clean and bright. 

If we look at the record of work success- 
fully executed in Europe and America, it will 
be apparent to everyone that already a great 
deal of experience has been gained under 
most varied conditions. In fact, owing to 
the enthusiastic way reinforced concrete has 
been taken up in the United States, English 
architects start with the results of experi- 
ments made on a very large scale. In the 
way of experimental research, of course, 
much remains to be done; and co-operation 
between various architectural associations, 
engineering societies, and the universities 1s 
needed, so that the laboratory work may be 
carried out along the most useful lines. For, 
though an immense amount of this work has 
already been done at several of the large en- 
gineering schools in the United States, there 
is still much to be learned. 


Now, for the definite questions we have 
definite and, I think, very satisfactory 
answers. 

Steel thoroughly embedded in concrete is 
not subject to corrosion. Your attention has 
been called already to the fact that as a pre- 
servative for iron, concrete acts in such an 
excellent manner that many authorities be- 
lieve there is actually a chemical reaction be- 
tween the cement and the metal. But we have 
more direct evidence. Some reinforced con- 
crete piles were driven in Southampton 
Water, and the tops having been cut off were 
thrown on the foreshore, where they were 
continually washed by the tides. After lying 
there for nine years, the concrete was broken 
open, and the embedded steel showed no 
signs of corrosion, though the protruding 
ends had rusted away. Mr. de Vesian men- 
tions the case of some iron embedded in the 
concrete of a Paris sewer, which after 40 
years was in a state of perfect preservation. 
That with care concrete can be made water- 
tight, is now admitted, and many watertanks 
have now been built of reinforced concrete. 
At Frankley the service reservoir of our 
water supply is constructed with expanded 
metal and concrete, and in France the 
Coignet Company have built wine vats of 
concrete and steel. I think we may admit 
that this is a good test. 


The steel, therefore, embedded in the con- 
crete, not being subject to corrosion, if we 
can show the combination is not liable to de- 
terioration owing to shock or vibration, we 
have a most durable material of construction. 
But there is much so-called reinforced con- 
crete work which can have no such claim. 
Many builders, even when convinced that a 
new material should give satisfactory results, 
are content to use it merely as a substitute, 
instead of seeing that the designs are so 
modified as to get the best results from the 
material. For example, it frequently hap- 
pens, in current practice, that reinforced 
slabs are substituted for flooring, and are 
supported on steel joists, while the ceiling 
hangs from the lower flanges of these joists 
in a similar way to lath and plaster work. 
This construction, though utilising the great 
strength of reinforced concrete, does not 
bring out all the good points, for by this ar- 
rangement the joists, clips, and fastenings are 
all subject to decay. 


That reinforced concrete will stand shock 
and vibration to a wonderful degree, is 
shown in the successful driving of piles of 
this material, and also in the satisfactory 
state of the few railway bridges already built 
in concrete and steel. 

Its resistance to stresses due to small 
changes of temperature is also remarkable. 
We know that the coefficients of expansion 
for temperature of cement and steel are very 
nearly the same, and experiment shows that 
very long walls of reinforced concrete can be 
built without expansion joints and without 


any visible cracking. The stadium at 
Harvard University has an outside wall 1,390 
feet long, built in reinforced concrete, and 
notwithstanding the several changes of tem- 
perature to which it is subject, there are no 
apparent cracks. This is really an obscure 
question, and further experiment is needed, 
for while Considére holds that reinforced 
concrete can expand about 1o times as much 
as plain concrete without cracking, 
Turneaure and others state that such is not 
the case. It seems likely that the action of 
the reinforcement is to substitute for a large 
expansion crack an infinite number of 
microscopic cracks which, however, if they 
exist, have been shown to have no ill effects 
on the durability of the steel inside. 

Under the more severe tests of fire and 
earthquake, the behaviour of reinforced con- 
crete is quite exceptional. Concrete has long 
been used for fireproofing, and the only thing 
necessary is to give the concrete sufficient 
thickness to make it really protective. But 
always great care in the selection of materials 
and strict supervision is needed. In the re- 
port of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, May, 1906, we find: ‘‘We 
should like to emphasise the fact that a con- 
crete building, even if designed along the 
most approved lines of present-day engineer- 
ing, may be very good or very poor as to fire 
resistance, according as the selection of 
materials and execution of the entire work is 
intelligently and honestly carried out, or 
otherwise.” 

With regard to the resistance of structures 
of reinforced concrete to earthquake shock, 
the great earthquake of San Francisco gave 
conclusive evidence as to their satisfactory 
behaviour. A number of slides were shown, 
on which may be seen the damage done by 
the earthquake to the building of Stanford 
University. The shock at the University was 
much more severe than in the city, and the 
effects were not complicated by a subsequent 
fire. It could be seen that in every case the 
reinforced work stood well, while brick, 
stone, and plain concrete buildings collapsed. 

To show the amount of hard treatment the 
material will stand, I might call your atten- 
tion to a warehouse recently built in Tunis. 
When the building was completed, the 
foundations on one side gave way, and the 


whole block tilted over till it was inclined to © 


the vertical at 25 degs. By excavating under 
the other side and loading it, the building 


was levelled, though, of course, now it 
stands several feet lower than originally — 
designed. 


I have tried to show that in reinforced con- 
crete we have a material strong and durable, 
and therefore suitable for many architectural 
purposes, but I have said nothing of the 
many so-called systems of reinforced concrete 
work. © Too much time has been already 
spent in developing these various systems, 
differing in many cases only in the minutest 
details from one another. What is needed is 
that architects and engineers having studied 
the principles of construction in it, both in 
theory and by experiment, should set to work 
to design structures in such a way that the 
special properties of the material may be 
used to the best advantage. We may note 
the advances made in the designs of retaining 
walls by comparing the designs of a 
typical gravity wall and of a reinforced con- 
crete wall. 

Up to the present too much copy work has 
been done. We have become so familiar 
with the advantages of steel and iron that 
much reinforced concrete is designed, as it 
were, to be erected in metal alone. Gzirders 
in this material have been developed to a 
very large extent, but in architecture I feel 
sure that the great success will lie in its use 
for arches and vaulting, while in many cases 
the cantilevers supporting galleries will be 
superseded by ribbed floors. [Slides showed 
some beautiful ribbed roofs erected by M. de _ 
Bandot in France; the arched roof and main 
girders and cantilevers of the New Theatre © 
in Copenhagen, by Mr. Suenson; and the 
galleries of the Sidwell Street Church at 
Exeter, by Mr. Coles.] Through the kindness 
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of the architects, I have been enabled to show 
these interesting structures. 

We are at present in a transition period. 
Many of the new designs must be merely 
tentative, but to use architectural effect only 
to conceal the main structure, must be 
wrong. There are but two straightforward 
courses, either to ignore a durable, easily 
worked, and cheap material, a line of action 
which will seriously impede progress ; or, ac- 
cepting the material, to study its properties, so 
that in our designs we may use it to the best 
advantage. 


Societies’ Reports. 


nburgh Architectural Association. 

To the members of Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association Mr. F. Morley Fletcher, 
director of the Edinburgh College of Arts, de- 
livered a lecture in the Association’s Rooms, 
George Street, Edinburgh, on “Materials and 
Treatment in Wall Decoration.” Mr. Morley 
Fletcher inquired into the reasons of the lack 
of any great modern school of wall decora- 
tion that would bear comparison with those 
of the great masters of the past, and sug- 
gested that the conditions of our climate and 
national life called for a _ different 
character of decoration, or that the reason 
might be simply that a proper technical 
method had not yet been found that would 
satisfy the conditions imposed by our humid 
climate and the impure atmosphere of our 
cities. He stated certain established princi- 
ples, and emphasised the principle that how- 
ever elaborate the enrichment of a design 
might be the sense of illusion should never 
be given to an extent that would appear to 
destroy the flat surface of the wall. He de- 
scribed and compared the methods of modern 
decoration as shown in the decoration of the 
Pantheon in Paris, the Boston Library, the 
lunettes by Lord Leighton at South Kensing- 
ton, and the decorations carried out in Edin- 
burgh by Mrs. Traquair. Some examples of 
the modern revival of fresco painting were 
shown and criticised by the lecturer, who 
said their element of failure was their in- 
ability to resist the dangers of our climate by 
reason of their exposed surface, and their lia- 
bility to decomposition owing to the acidity 
of acity atmosphere. He stated that Profes- 
sor Church, in examining the exterior lime- 
stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral, found the lime- 
stone to be changed to sulphate of lime to a 
depth of three-quarters of an inch by the ac- 
tion of sulphurous acid in air and rain. In 
recommending, as an experimental method, 
an impervious ground of zinc white, and the 
complete protection of the painted surface by 
means of varnish and a renewable coating o! 
wax, as more suitable than fresco to our cli- 
mate and conditions, Mr. Fletcher emphasised 
the necessity for retaining and using the 
luminous power of the wall and for avoiding 
loaded lights. Examples of classic work were 
shown and compared with modern work of 
various types, by means of lantern slides and 
other reproductions of wall decoration. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society: 

At a meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, a paper on the “Life 
and Work of Cuthbert Brodrick’? was read 
by Mr. Butler Wilson, and in the course of 
his paper Mr. Butler Wilson expressed 
the opinion that Leeds Town Hall was 
perhaps his greatest work, although he was 
the author of the designs for several other 
fine buildings, including the Wells House, at 
Ilkley, the Leeds Corn Exchange, the Hull 
Town Hall, and the Leeds Institute. He 
submitted his designs for the Leeds Town 
Hall in the competition which had been 
inaugurated by the Leeds Corporation in 
1852, and he was then only twenty-nine years 
of age. The estimated cost of the execution 
of his plans was £41,835, but the actual 
building, when completed with the clock 
tower, cost some £122,000. In later years 
Brodrick was one of the architects commis- 
sioned by the national authority to submit 


designs for a National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square, London. Mr. Butler Wilson dealt 
with his subject in a most interesting man- 
ner, and with great wealth of detail. It 
seemed strange, he said, that no one had 
ever thought it worth while to write Brod- 
rick’s biography. One rumour that he would 
especially like to contradict was that which 
had been circulated to the effect that Brod- 
tick Was a waster and that he died in poverty. 
‘this was entirely untrue. Brodrick was al- 
ways in comfortable circumstances, and at 
his death left a respectable fortune. A num- 
ber of lantern slides illustrative of Mr. Butler 
Wilson’s paper and a collection of original 
drawings by Brodrick were shown. 


Before the members of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, at the 
society’s rooms in Park Street, Leeds, a lec- 
ture on “An Unknown Italian City” was 
given by Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs (London 
and Otley). Mr. Briggs was recently ap- 
pointed an Oxford Extension lecturer, Oxford 
University. The lecturer said his subject— 
Lecce—was the capital of the province form- 
ing the heel of Italy. This district was en- 
tirely neglected by tourists, and it was only 
by chance that he was enabled to visit it 
in the spring of 1907. On that occasion he 
was accompanied by Mr. Ralph W. Thorp 
(assistant hon. secretary to the society), 
whose excellent drawings had subsequently ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Architectural Review.” He (the 
lecturer) found valuable material at Lecce, 
historical as well as architectural, and de- 
cided to write an illustrated monograph of 
the district under the title of ‘In the Heel of 
Italy.” It was from the chapter of this work 
dealing specially with architecture that he 
drew the substance of his lecture. Mr. 
Briggs pointed out the influences at work in 
Italy, and especially in the southern portion 
of the country, which contributed to pro- 
duce a remarkable architectural period in 
this remote city. Referring to the suitability 
of the term ‘“‘baroque” as applied to the 
architecture of this period, he compared its 
characteristics in Lecce with those in better- 
known cities, and urged the rare charm of 
a complete ‘‘baroque”’ city. Examples of the 
middle of the sixteenth century architecture 
in Lecce varied from a comparatively pedan- 
tic type to an extravagance of grotesqueness 
far from pleasing, but in a later period a 
more settled style became noticeable, and it 
was to this epoch that the city owed the 
majority of its buildings. The lecture was 
illustrated by about thirty lantern slides, 
mostly of architectural interest, the majority 
of which had been prepared from the lec- 
turer’s own pen and ink drawings. Many of 
them illustrated beautiful palaces and street 
views characteristic of the city. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. 


At a meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects (Associate Section) held in the 
Rooms, 39, Elmbank Crescent, Mr. William 
Sinclair delivered a lecture on ‘“‘Ruskin on 
Architecture.” Mr. Sinclair briefly sketched 
the rise of architecture, and defined its claim 
to be considered as one of the fine arts, also 
dealing with its influence on individual and 
national character. Thereafter, a detailed 
account was given of Ruskin’s plea for a 
better understanding of Gothic architecture, 
and in particular its more common use in 
our domestic and our public buildings. 
Several passages were referred to in Ruskin’s 
“Stones| of Venice’ and “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture’ in support of the lecturer’s 
contention that as a city Glasgow had not 
yet attained a very high ideal in domestic 
architecture, especially in the homes of the 
workers. At the close of his lecture Mr. Sin- 
clair made reference to Ruskin’s severe criti- 
cism of the restoration of historic buildings. 


Northern Architectural Association. 

At the second ordinary meeting of the 
session, held on December 8th, Mr. John 
W. Simpson read a paper entitled, ‘With 
Share and Mattock.” In his introductory 
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remarks Mr. Simpson said that words of 
lennyson’s “Northern Farmer.” ‘I ‘a’ stubb’d 
Thurnaby' wadastes,”’ suggested so well the 


quiet, dull task which architects have to ac- 
complish that he commended to those pre- 
sent the merits of the ploughshare and the 
hoe. ‘‘ There has been and still remains,” 
continued Mr. Simpson, ‘‘much waste land 
to ‘stub,’ ungenerous ground rendering slow 
return to the courageous labour which is. 
ever breaking it to husbandry and keeping 
down the growth of evil weeds.” Then, 
likening the every-day business of the profes 
sion to ‘‘Thurnaby wa4ste”’ and the task of 
the Royal Institute and allied societies to its 
“stubbing,’’ Mr. Simpson dealt with some of 
the multifarious duties with which the In 
stitute is charged on behalf of the profession, 
and reminded his hearers that much of the 
work of the committees and of the Council 
Is necessarily done in private, and because 
of its quiet success is no more heard of. In 
his concluding remarks Mr. Simpson said, 
The Royal Institute is not a trades union ; 
it is not a weapon to use against our clients, 
but rather an instrument to encourage and 
confirm the confidence in us their advisers. 
The true question, then, for its members to 
ask, and indeed for all architects desiring 
more than their own selfish ends, is not, 
“What has the Institute done for me?” but, 
“What have I done for the Institute 2” 


The Junior Institution of Engineers. 

With the permission of Mr. Maurice Fitz- 
maurice, C.M.G., Chief Engineer to the Lon- 
don County Council, a_ large party of 
members of this institution recently paid a 
visit of inspection, under the guidance of the 
resident engineer, Mr. E. H. Tabor, 
M.Inst.C.E., to the Embankment Wall 
Works for the New County Hall, Belvedere 
Road. The Hall is to be erected on land re- 
claimed from the River Thames. This area 
of about two acres will be enclosed by an 
embankment wall nearly 600ft. long, which is 
now being constructed. The new wall, 
which will be very similar to the Victoria 
Embankment on the opposite side of the 
river, is built of concrete, with a granite 
facing down to low-water level, and with a 
granite parapet. It is being constructed in- 
side a cofferdam, consisting of a single row of 
14-In. Oregon pine piles, which have been 
driven into the London clay, upon which 
stratum the wall itself will be founded. Be- 
hind the wall is a continuous concrete raft 
5ft. thick, on which foundation the main 
building will be erected. A width of about 
4oft. next to the Embankment wall will be 
vaulted, the top of the vaults being paved 
and forming a terrace. Special precautions 
have been taken at the end of the work next 
to Westminster Bridge in order to avoid dis- 
turbing the bridge foundations. With this 
object a caisson, 35ft. by 20ft.. has been sunk 
by the compressed air process close to the 
abutment of the bridge, and this part of the 
wall founded upon it. At the conclusion of 
the visit, Mr. Percy Young (member of the 
Council) expressed the acknowledgements of 
the members for all the facilities which had 


been extended in connection with the occa- 
sion. 


The Carpenters’ Company. 

The Worshipful Company of Carpenters 
announces another course of lectures, to be 
given during the early months of next year at 
the Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C., on 
Wednesdays, at 7.30 p.m. The following is 
a list of the dates, lecturers, and subjects :— 
January 12th, Professor Beresford Pite, 
I’.R.I.B.A., “What is Artistic Craftsman- 
ship?” ; January roth, M. H. Baillie Scot, 
Esq., “The Art of Building, with special 
reference to the use and abuse of materials” ; 
January 26th, Banister F. Fletcher, ESqi, 
F.R.I.B.A., “The Carpenter’s Craft” ; Febru- 
ary 2nd, Sir Brumwell Thomas, F.R.I.B.A., 
“The Joiner’s Craft” ; February oth, Arthur 
Stratton, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., “Native Crafts- 
manship in Timber, Brick, and Stone before 
the 18th Century’; February 16th, Lawrence 
Weaver, Esq., F.S.A., ‘“‘The Art of the Lead 
Worker”’; February 23rd, George P. Ban- 
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kart, Esq., “The Art of the Plasterer” ; | 
March 2nd, C. F. A. Voysey, Esq., ‘‘Castles | 
in the Air’; March goth, Halsey Ricardo, | 
Esq... F.R.1.B.A., “The Use of Coloured | 
Materials in Building’; March 16th, Profes- 
sor G. E. Moira, “Mural Painting” ; March 
ox (OI ARK Anning Bell, Esq., R.W.-S.5 
“Coloured Reliefs and Mosaic” ; March 30th, 
F. W. Pomeroy, Esq., A.R.A., “Sculpture as 
applied to buildings” ; April 6th, Thackeray 
Turner, Esq., F.S.A., ReRwbeAr, ener G raft 
of repairing buildings.” Tickets of admis- 
sion to the lectures can be obtained free, 
from Mr. J. H. Freeman, the Clerk, Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C. 

These lectures will, as before, in the first 
place, be for all craftsmen and those engaged 
in actual trades in connection with the con- 
structive arts, but all of either sex and of any 
trade or profession are invited to attend. 
Admission will be free by ticket. The lec- 
tures will last about three-quarters of an 
hour, and at the close, questions on them 
may be asked. At the end of the course 
prizes will be offered as mentioned later, 
under the following conditions :— 

(1) Only craftsmen or those engaged in the 
actual work of carpentry, joinery, or the 


other arts connected with building can com- | 


pete. The successful competitors, if called 
upon so to do, must satisfy the judges in this 
respect, and should any dispute occur, the 
judges’ decision will be final. 

(2) All competitors must have attended at 
least eight lectures of this series. | 

(3) No competitor can take more than one | 
prize. The judges are empowered to with- 
hold any, or all, prizes at their discretion. 
Good design will receive more consideration 
than skill in draughtsmanship, i.e., design 
thoroughly appropriate for the material dealt 
with. Drawings may be either in pencil or 
in ink, and may be coloured. Preference 
will be given to good working drawings. No 
design to be framed or mounted. The great- 
est care will be taken of drawings, but the 
company will not hold themselves respon- | 
sible forthem. | 

(4) No names must appear on’ the draw- | 
ings, but a distinguishing motto or number 
must be put on each single drawing of each set. 
The name and address of the competitor to | 
be enclosed in a sealed envelope, bearing cn | 
the outside the motto or number which is | 
used on the drawing or essay. 

(5) All drawings for the above competi- 
tions to be delivered, carriage paid, at Car- 
penters’ Hall, London Wall, London, E.C., 
before 12 noon, on May 14th, 1gro. 

SUBJECTS OF COMPETITION. 

1. Design for a small detached cottage to | 
cost about £150 or £200. Plans, section two | 
elevations, scale %in. to a foot. The ob- | 
jects to be aimed at are simplicity and 
straightforward use of materials without de- 
corative features. First prize, £5 55.3. | 
second prize, £2 2s.; third prize, £1 1s. | 

2. (1) Design for a simple cottage table, 
(2) design for a simple arm-chair, (3) design | 
for any decorative work, such as frieze for | 
a room, colour scheme, or any other mode 
of ornament. (Only two of this section to 
be attempted.) First prize, £3 3s.; second 
prizes £2) 25) 

3. Design for interior of a living room. 
Plan and elevations of two or more | 
sides, showing fireplace and window. Any 
scale. First prize, £4 4s.; second prize; 
ies. | 

4. Design for a piece of work which must 
be in the material of the competitor’s trade. 
First prize, £3 3s.; second prize, £2 2s. 


Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees, M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.1.E.E., M.R.San.I., has removed to 193, 
Bedford Hill, S.W. The telephone number, 
1221 Battersea, remains unaltered. | 

* * 

At’ the meeting of the R.I.B.A., on Mon- 
day, 13th inst., the decease of the following 
gentlemen was announced:—Henry Bayly 
Garling, Associate, 1843, Fellow 1857; 
Thomas W. Cutter, Associate, 1873, Fellow, | 
1879; George Campbell Sherrin, Associate 
1882, Fellow 1808. 
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Notes on Competitions. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Deposit for conditions given where known. 


DATH OF 
ORLIVERY. _ 


Dec. 31. 


1910. 
Jan 1. 


Jan. J5. 


Jan, 3]. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


| 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


IN 


| SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


COMPETITION, 


NEW COUN 
CIL SCHOOL. Litnited to Architects 
practising in the Borough. Con- 
ditions of competition and plan of 
site on application to J. W- Barrow, 
Clerk to the Education Committee, 
Educ:tion Offices, Municipal Build- 
ings, Southend-on-Sea. 


LARNE. TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN 
VICTORIA STREET. Forthe Larne 
Technical Instruction Committee, 
Total cost, including fixtures and 
enclosing of ground, not to exceed 
£3,600, Premium, £21, merged. 
s uccessful 
commission -of 5 per cent. for 
supervision, including plans, speci- 
fications. estimates, and Bills of 
Quantities. Particulars of Thomas 
Clearkkin, Secretary, Technical In- 
Instruction Committee, Larne. 


EW BUSINESS PREMISES, 
tEEDs.— The Directors of the 
Leeds Industrial Co-operative 
society (Ltd.) invite competitive 
drawings and estimates for new 
Business Premises and Offices, to be 
erected on the site of the old 
“Mercury’’ Office, Albion Street, 
Leeds. Premiums of £100, £50, ana 
£25, respectively ere offered, and 
will be awarded to the authors ot 
the designs and plans placed first, 
second, and third by the Assessor. 
Conditions of competition, andlitho- 
graphed plans and other particulars, 
will be forwarded on application to 
the Secretary, on or before Jan. 1, 
1910, on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, accompanied with 
au aeposit of £2 2s. Competitive 
designs and planstobe sent in tothe. 
Secretary, John W. Fawcett, Leeds 
Industrial Co-operative Society 
(Lid.), 10, Albion street, Leeds; not 
later than March 1, 1910. To the 
architect deciding not to compete, 
and returning all documents within 
seven days, the deposit will be 
returned. ; 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, KEIGH- 
LEY.—The Education Committee 
invite competitive designs ard esti- 
mates for a new Public Elementary 
School for older children to be erected 
at Highfield, Keighey. Printed in- 
structions and conditions, with a 
lithographed plan of the site, may be 
obtained on application at the 
Rducation Offices. Designs and 
estimates to be sent by Jan. 15 to 
H. Midgley, Secretary, Education 
Offices, Keighley. Only architects 
residing or carrying on business 
within the Borough are invited to 
compete. 


| NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 


The Council desires to receive com- 
petitive designs for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff, 
Three premiums are offered of 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, 
third, and fourth. The Council 
have appointed Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Mr. John J. | Burnet 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B-A., as Assessors. Particulars 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee 
of £2 2s., returnable if all papers are 
returned within l4days. Inquiries to 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
Hoyle. Director of the Museums. 
City Hall, Cardiff. 


OLDHAM, EXTENSION OF THE 
TOWN HALL. Restricted to Archi- 
tects practising or residing in the 
Borough. Premiums of £50, £30 and 
£20, for the three designs placed Ist, 
2nd and 3rd, and asum of £5 will be 
paid to all unsuccessful competitors 
who send in a complete set of nlans 
in accordance with the inst: uctions. 
Plan of site. with instructicns and 
suggestions for architects obi ainable 
from E. C. Foote, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Oldham. Deposit: 21s. 


GLAZED BRICKWORK DESIGNS 


AND ESSAYS. A committee of 
glazed brick manufacturers invite 
designs for works to be executed in 
glazed brickwork, also essays as to 
the advantages to be derived from 
the use of, this material in accord- 
ance with conditions to be obtained 
from J. Johnston Green. 142, Liver- 
pool Road South, Southport Pre- 
miums of 100 guineas, 50 guineas and 
25 guineas awarded to designs and 
essays jointly. Assessor Mr. Max 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., appointed by the 
President, R.I.B.A. 


competitor will receive. 
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_ been promised. 
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MUNICIPAL OFFICES, KARACHI. 
The Municipality offer a premium 
of 7,500 rupees (££00) for the best 
design, detailed plans and estimates 
for new Municipal Offices. Cost not 
to exceed 500,000 rupees, and the style 

\ of architecture is left open to the 
designers. Ferrotype plans of the 
site and a general arrangement of 
the floors of the building showing the 
accommodation to be provided to- 
gether with a copy of instructions to 
architects, will be supplied to intend- 
ing competitors on application to the 
Chief Officer and Chief Engineer, 
Karachi Municipality. A charge of 
Rs. 5 will be made therefor, which 
will not be refunded. Each szt of 
drawings must be sent in anony- 
mously, but accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the author's 
name and address. Each set of 
drawings and ali the documents re- 
quired, including the sealed envelope, 
must be securely packed in a wooden 
box addressed as follows :— Ihe Chief 
Officer and Chief Fngineer, Karachi 
Municivality, Karachi, India, and for- 
warded, at the competi. or’s own risk 
and charges, in time to reach the 
Chief Officer on or before the 31st day 
of May, 1910. It is proposed to apply 
to Government fur permission for one ~ 
of the chef architects to act as 
assessor to decide on the design to 
which the prize shall be awarded. 
The decision of she assessor will be 
final and not be opento dispute. The 
decision of the Municipality will be 
made within three months of the 
latest date for submission of designs, 
and payment of one-half of the pre- 
mium will be made thereatter to the 
author of the selected design, the 
balance to be paid when the further 
details specified in the instructions to 
urchitects have been supplied. On 
payment of the prem um the Munici- 
| pality will have all rights in -the 
design, with power to erec: the build- 
ing under its own agency, either 
according to the design selected or 
with such additions or alterations as 
it mav deem necessary. 


May 31. | 


Works in Progress and 
Completed. 


ACTON.—The Acton Wells new schools, 
which have been built off the Victofia Road, 
North Acton, at a cost of £17,345, were 
recently opened. The schools comprise three 
departments on three floors, and give accom- 
modation for 1,124, while the area of the 
site covered by the school and playgrounds 
is just over four and a half acres. The 
architects were Messrs. EB. C.'P. and H. 
Monson, of Acton. 

BIRTLEY.—The new aisle and organ 
chamber which have just been added to the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Joseph were 
recently opened. The contractors for the ex- 
tensions were Messrs. Burnett and Sons, Birt- 
ley. and the architects, Messrs. Boyd and 
Groves, Newcastle. 

GLASGOW.—The new buildings erected 
in connection with St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church in Low Green Street are now ap- 
proaching completion. The architect is Mr. 
H. D. Walton, and the contractors for the 
new work are :—Mason work, Messrs. M‘Leod 
and Campbell; wright work, James Wilson ; 
slater work, M. Bertram; plumber work, 
Hugh Twaddle and Sons; plaster work, 
Arch. M‘Kellar ; measurer, Mr. A. B. Watson. 

JESMOND.—The foundation-stone of a 
new parish hall for St. Barnabas’ Church, 
Jesmond, has just been laid. The buildings, 
which are planned so as to leave enough 
ground for an official vicarage adjoining, are 
estimated to cost £1,950. Mr. A. B. Plum- 
mer is the architect. 

LEEDS.—The foundation-stone of the St. 
Chad’s Church extension at Far Headingley, 
Leeds, has just been laid. For the purposes 
of the extension the present chancel and apse 
have been taken down, and a new and larger 
chancel, 4oft: long by 24ft. wide, has been 
erected. A new choir and new clergy ves 
tries are also comprised in the scheme, and 
it is proposed to erect a new side chapel, 
measuring soft. by 18ft. A new organ cham- 
ber is to be built, and an organ has already 
It is estimated that the cost 
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of the extension will amount to about £4,800. 
Another £1,000, it is estimated, will be re- 
quired for the proposed additional side 
chapel. Messrs. Wilson and Son, Heading- 
ley, are the contractors for the extension 
work, and Messrs. J. Gibbons and Son are 
the architects. 

LONDON.—The new premises 
Patrick’s Benevolent Society, in Stamford 
Street, have just been opened. Three years 
ago the London County Council compelled 
the Society to rebuild and modernise its 
premises, and this work has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of £10,000. The front part 
of the old building still stands, but is de 
voted entirely to administrative purposes ; 
the old class-rooms at the back have been 
pulled down and rebuilt, and the playground 
space between the two wings is now occupied 
by a large assembly hall for the boys and 
girls. 

Messrs. E. A. Roome and Co., builders, of 
36, Basinghall Street, E.C., and Urswick 
Road, Homerton, N.E., have secured the 
contract for the completion of St. John the 
Baptist Church, Holland Road, Kensington, 
under the supervision of Messrs. James 
Brooks, Son and Adkins. 

NEWCASTLE.—The new technical wing, 
which forms an extension to Rutherford Col- 
lege, Newcastle, is now being erected. The 
materials employed are red _ brick, with 
-diaper of darker coloured bricks, and terra- 
cotta dressings. The roof is a concrete flat, 
covered with asphalte. Messrs. Middlemass 
‘Bros. are the contractors, and Messrs. Oliver, 

Leeson, and Wood, the architects, of New- 
castle. 

RADLEY.—The Council of Radley College 
have decided to proceed with the design 
for a new hall, prepared by Mr. T. G. Jack- 
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son, R.A., to correspond with the chapel 
built by him fifteen years ago. The new 
hall is estimated to cost £8,ooo. Messrs. 


Parnell, of Rugby, are the contractors. 
SOUTHEND.—The new _ Hippodrome, 
which has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. Bertie Crewe, is English Renaissance in 
style, and is constructed in buff terra-cotta 
with dark red bricks and glazed brick dres- 
sings. 
_ WALSALL.—The new drill hall, which it 
is proposed shortly to erect at a cost of 
£3,000, including the necessary fittings, will 
comprise a drill shed 1ooft. long by soft. 
wide, quarter-master’s store, office, armoury, 
etc. The architects are Messrs. Hickman 
and Farmer, Fellows of the R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. W. Wistance is the builder. 
WAVERTREE), LIVERPOOL.—The new 
church of St. Thomas, which has just been 
consecrated, has been completed in_ every 
detail at a total cost of £6,845 10s. The ex- 
terior of the building is of brick, while the 
nave columns, the pulpit. and all the internal 
stone dressings are of white Bath stone. 
Seating accommodation for 703 persons is 
provided. The building contractors for the 
work are Messrs. Morrison and Sons, of 
Wavertree, Mr. R. Wynn Owen, A.R.1I.B.A., 
of 60, Castle Street, Liverpool, being the 
architect. 
WESTMINSTER.—The new Government 
office, which is to be erected in George 
Street, Delahay Street, and part of Charles 
Street, Westminster, will cost £1,000,000. 
The late Mr. J. M. Brydon was the architect. 


The City of Paris has just been asked for 
a concession for a system of underground 
electric railways to unite the different 
stations of the Ouest-Etat, Nord, Est, Bas- 
tille, Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean, Orleans, 
with one another, and also with a station 
which is to be constructed near the Halles 
Centrales. The system, which is entirely in- 
dependent of the existing Metropolitain, is 
intended for the rapid transport of mer- 
chandise. Its object is to relieve the conges- 
tion in the centre of Paris, which is encum- 
bered all day by waggons of every kind. The 
plans contemplate a construction similar to 
that adopted for the system of 7okm., which 
is to be established in Vienna for the car- 
riage of mails, parcels, etc. 


EFFECTS OF FIRE ON FIRE-. 
RESISTING CONSTRUCTION.” | 


By A. Pordage. Firemaster of Edinburgh. 


My experience has led me to the conclu- 
sion that it is not so. much the matter of 
material as of internal arrangement of areas, 
floor spaces, partitions, and divisions, that | 
is all-important in determining how far a | 
building with its contents will resist effects 
of fire within its walls. The non-inflam- | 
mability or otherwise of constructive material | 
can have no retarding effect, for instance, in | 
a light goods warehouse, where the floors | 
are arranged in a series of galleries round a | 
well through the centre of the building. And 
yet the materials in such buildings are care- 
fully selected on the most scientific prin- | 
ciples. 

The disposition of spaces and partitions, 
and above all the particular uses to which 
the building is intended to be applied, are 
the governing factors in fire-resisting con- 
struction. It is erroneous to apply the term 
to the structure alone. | 

I am inclined to the belief that no build- | 
ing of whatever nature, stocked with highly 
inflammable goods, when once the stock has 
got well alight, will withstand the effects of 
the fire without sustaining serious damage 
to its stability. 

I propose to show you the effects of fire 
on various building materials, by which you | 
will see that, whilst under certain inexplic- 
able conditions, a particular stone or manu- | 
factured material will come well out of the 
ordeal in one instance, it disastrously fails 
in another. 

A most essential and deciding factor in a 
building during a fire, and one that has an 
important bearing upon, the stability of stone 
and other material, is that of the air currents. 
Most materials, subjected to excessive heat 
in a still atmosphere, with a gradual rise | 
and fall of temperature, will not be seriously 
affected ; but if the same materials are sub- 
jected to sudden alternating currents of hot 
and cold air, the effects of expansion and 
contraction play havoc with walls and sup- 
ports. 

I will first take as an illustration the effect 
of fire upon what is commonly supposed to 
be an exceedingly reliable and “fireproof” 
requisite to most buildings, especially in 
Scotland, viz., a stone stair. As a stone 
stair has its slabs embedded in the wall, the 
effects of a sudden application of heat to 
the projecting portion of the slab causes it 
to expand. That portion of the slab which 
is embedded in the wall is not so suddenly © 
affected, and if it were, it could not expand 
in the same ratio as the projecting portion. 
As a consequence, the expansion causes a 
fracture at the edge of the wall, and the | 
projecting portion falls to the ground. | 

What makes the stone stair unreliable un- | 
der these conditions is that it is not essential | 
that the stone should come into actual con- 
tact with flame; the heat set up by fire in 
another portion of the building is sufficient 
to cause the stonework to collapse. 

I have repeatedly seen, at fires in large 
houses where the stone stair has been taken 
up to the second or third floor and continued 
thence to the top floor by a light wooden 
stair, that the stonework has collapsed into 
fragments, and the wood stair at the top, 
where the greatest heat has been generated, 
has been almost wholly unaffected. 

On the other hand, a common white wood 
stair often remains in position, and what is 
left of the unconsumed timber is sufficient 


to admit of firemen passing over it with 
safety. 
A hard-wood Stair, say, of rin. treads, 


filled in with pugging or deafening, and a 
soffit of good plaster on the underside, will | 
withstand the effects of actual contact with 
flame for the whole period of a fire; and, 


unlike stone, it is not affected by cold air or | 


water. It is the sudden aiternation of heat 


and cold which causes stone to collapse. | 


* Abstract of a paper read by Mr. A. Pordage, 
Firemaster of Edinburgh, at a meeting of the Edin- 
b urgh Architectural Association. 
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Of all material used in building construc- 
tion, and particularly for stairs and unpro- 
tected landings, stone is the most dangerous 
when subjected to the effects of fire. 

The position as well as the composition of 
stairs is an important matter to consider in 
designing buildings, particularly those of a 
public character, where large numbers of the 
public are to assemble. The stair well 
should not be within the main building, but 
should be attached. It is also a mistake to 
enclose these stair wells within four walls. 
The top outer half of each landing should 
be open to let off smoke or vitiated alr. - Lhe 
size and number of stair wells should be 
determined by the number of people likely 
to require to use them. 

The common stair in an ordinary tenement 
in Scotland does not add to the comfort or 
safety of the residents; a fire occurring on 
the lower floors causes the upper floors to 
be filled with smoke. Most common stairs 
are not ventilated at the top; consequently 
all the smoke escaping into the stairs from 
the house in which the fire has occurred has 
to be cleared off through the houses on the 
top floors. 

It has often occurred to me that, instead 
of running the front wall of tenements up to 
the top in an unbroken line, balconies should 
be formed on each landing, the top half of 
which would be open to the air. The stairs 
would always be ventilated, no draughts 
flowing up under the doors, and no accum- 
mulation of vitiated air on the top floors. 
Such an arrangement would be an immense 
advantage in case of fire, because only the 
particular house on fire would be affected by 
the smoke, whereas with an enclosed stair 
as at present existing, a fire on the lower 
flats means that the whole of the residents 
above have to turn out, with the probable 
necessity of rescue from suffocation from the 
windows. I might also suggest that orna- 
mental balconies would be a break in the 
monotony of our long rows of flat-walled 
tenement streets. 

It should be borne in mind that stone 
stairs will not prevent smoke and heat rising 
up the stair well, and that, no matter what 
may be the construction of the stair, no 
human being can face the heat that would 
cause a wooden stair to burst into actual 
flame. Consequently, a wooden stair that 
will remain intact under all conditions is 
safer than any material that is affected by 
heat or cold. 

The results of fires in different parts of 
the world have demonstrated most clearly 


that there has not yet been built any 
special class of structure that has withstood 
the ravages of a conflagration. It is diffi- 


cult to say what constitutes a really fireproof 
structure. I think it may be safely concluded 
that, given a building of any material, and 
All it with combustible stock, if that stock 
becomes thoroughly well alight and inacces- 
sible to modern fire fighting appliances, the 
building will be destroyed. Metal construc- 
tion has failed. Almost every variety of 
stone has proved to behave disastrously 
when exposed to a fierce fire; and of all 
building material, good, sound, and solid 
timber, though doomed in the end, has been 
found to withstand the effects of fire longer 
than iron or steel. One trait in its favour is 
that it is neither distorted nor deflected by 
the heat. A wooden beam must be consumed 
to the breaking point before it gives way. 
Sound and seasoned timber gives far greater 
security and stability to a building on fire, 
and permits of the fire being attacked from 
within. 

As an illustration of this contention, I take 
the case of an ordinary tenement in Scot- 
land. It is very rarely that a fire spreads 
from one floor to the next above, although 
the very commonest of building material is 
employed. 

The exposed surface above the fire in the 
first place is common, and often inferior, 
plaster ceiling on wooden lathing nailed to 
the underside of the joisting. The joisting is 
rough, of the 9 by 3 standard. Then you get 
the deafening, a luxury rarely met with in 
English houses. The deafening is often non- 
inflammable, or of very slow combustion, 
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but it serves the dual purpose of not only 
checking the fire but also blocking up the air 
spaces, and preventing the flow of air and 
flame between the joisting, and protecting 
the underside of the flooring of the flat 
above. 

This class of construction is, of course, of 
a very common order, in point both of qual- 
ity of material and of workmanship. Tene- 
ments which are run up at the cheapest pos- 
sible price do not admit of very much in the 
way of specially selected and seasoned mate- 
rial. The internal divisions and the method, 
rather than the material, are responsible for 
the rarity of large fires in tenement buildings. 

For large external walls, stone has proved 
to be absolutely unreliable. In the early 
days of my career in the fire service in Lon- 
don, fires in the older warehouses of brick 
and timber construction were always followed 
up from floor to floor without consideration 
for falling floors and bulging walls; but the 
introduction of unprotected iron for supports 
and joisting alters the coneplexion of fires 
entirely. The deflection and buckling of the 
girders bulge and bring down the walls, and 
concrete slabs used as flooring frequently do 
more damage by wrecking than the actual 
fire. 

Properly bonded brick, with good mortar, 
will withstand the fiercest fire; and, what is 
more noteworthy with regard to a brick wall, 
is that, after all the supports have either been 
burned or fallen away, the wall will remain 
in position for days after a fire. In one 
striking instance, a ‘brick wall, 4s5ft. high, 
4oft. wide, and 18ins. thick, was the only 
one of the many party walls which withstood 
the effects of the fire. 

Brick is least affected of all material, and 
will withstand the exposure to a fierce fire 
and application of water many times without 
detriment to its stability. I have not found 
in my experience any other form of construc- 
tion of which the same may be said. 

Steel and wrought-iron columns, inade- 
quately protected, have in many instances 
failed most. disastrously, and in others they 
have succeeded in keeping other ironwork 
intact. A mere coating of concrete is not 
sufficient ; there should be 2ins. or g ins. 
securely anchored to the column and girder, 
as in all cases air spaces, pipes, and tubing 
should be excluded from the coating round 
ironwork. In. fact, the coating should. be 
solid. The expansion of piping and tubing 
bursts the coating and exposes the iron. 

If concrete is of: a satisfactory aggregate, 
and is thickly coated and anchored on to 
steel and ironwork, it is contended that un- 
equal expansion of either material is almost 
impossible. I am of opinion that reinforced 
concrete of brick, slag, or cinder aggregate, 
is satisfactory for floor construction, and will 
withstand fire better than any other form of 
metal construction yet introduced. 

We have not had very much experience yet 
with reinforced concrete, as it is practically 
a recent introduction; but in the~ great 
American fires of the last few years this par- 
ticular construction has stood the test better 
than anything else. 

In dealing with the fire-resisting properties 
of buildings, it is, of course, important that 
the construction should be such as will re- 
tard the spread of a fire from one section to 
another ; and a word in the direction of the 
growing tendency towards extraordinarily 
high steel frame buildings may not be out of 
place. Our building regulations have so far 
kept the dimensions of these buildings within 
reasonable limits; but, owing to their ap- 
parent fire-resisting properties, there is an 
inclination to follow the American methods. 
Already in London there are several such 
buildings of ten and twelve -floors. Build- 
ings beyond 8o0ft. may be considered to be 


beyond the immediate resources of modern. 


fire appliances. Consequently, when a fire 
occurs beyond that limit, it’ cannot be so 
readily attacked. It has longer time to get 
ahead before being reached, and the chances 
are that the fire will spread amongst the 
upper floors of adjacent buildings. 

This class of building has a large surface 
of wall-opening enclosed by glass, which 


affords no protection from outside fires. It 
is due to this fact that great fires of Balti- 
more and San Francisco spread so rapidly. 
The fire, travelling with the direction of the 
wind, passed through the window openings, 
out of the top of one building into another, 
jumping over the spaces occupied by smaller 
buildings, which latter in many cases escaped 
entirely. 

Taking the structures apart from the con- 
tents at the Baltimore fire in 1904, most of 
the frame buildings which were burned out 
in so far as the contents and fixtures were 
concerned, and whose skeleton frames re- 
mained, cannot be said to have behaved 
satisfactorily. The top floors which were in- 
accessible to the fire-fighting appliances, 
acted as fire conductors. Their stone and 
ornamental dressings were stripped by the 
effects of the heat, making the work of the 
firemen below extremely hazardous. An ex- 
tract from the report of Chief of Engineers 
of the United States of America says: ‘“The 
exterior walls of many of the so-called fire- 
proof buildings ought to be taken down. All 
of them are more seriously damaged than ap- 
pears.” 

We have to go to America for the best in- 
formation on record about building mate- 
rial, and I propose to give a few extracts 
from the excellent report presented to the 
United States Government by a special com- 
mittee appointed to report on the great fire 
of Baltimore in 1904. 

The report says: ‘‘For exterior walls, both 
stone and terra-cotta suffered severely. The 
effect of fire on terra-cotta was a surprise. 
It was thought that architectural terra-cotta 
for external walls was reasonably fireproof, 
but it failed completely at this conflagration. 
It cracked and fell to pieces, and the heat 
seemed to destroy its texture. In some cases 
it became soft and pliable. More particu- 
larly was this the case with projecting and 
highly ornamental work.” 

With regard to internal fireproofing, the 
report says: “‘The only successful partitions 
were of brick, these lost their plaster but 
were otherwise undamaged. Coke-breeze 
or cinder concrete behaved admirably. In 
many instances where the flooring had not 
been subjected to damage by wreckage, the 
cinder concrete floor remained solid and in- 
tact.”” It is important, however, with regard 
to coke and cinder aggregates for concrete, 
that all combustible and partly consumed 
coal be rigidly excluded. I have experienced 
several instances where coke-breeze concrete 
has become incandescent. 

In addition to its fire-resisting qualities, it 
has the advantage of being superior in light- 
ness to all other forms of concrete. 

Stone of every description suffered severely, 
particularly projecting parts. Terra-cotta 
facings and ornamental work failed com- 
pletely. Granite spalled badly, worse than 
any other stone under moderate heat: 
Marble spalled badly, but not so much as 
the granite. 

Of materials used in exterior walls pro- 
perly bonded brickwork was the only thing 
that was really successful, 

Nothing can convey more clearly the value 
of the fireproof construction in a fire than 
one of the quotations contained in the con- 
clusions of the Special Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Associations of the 
U.S.A., which says: “It may be expected 
that in fires of great severity the steel frame, 
its protective covering, the walls and floor 
arches alone will remain, and even these will 
be more ‘or less damaged according to the 
character of the construction and materials 
used.” 

“The contents of a fire-resisting building, 
without proper subdivision and with no ade- 
quate protection against exposing fires, are 
scarcely any safer as regards destruction by 
fire than if contained in a building of ordin- 
ary construction.” 

These conclusions, arrived at after careful 
and exhaustive enquiry in the results of the 
various building constructions, prove con- 
clusively that the tall steel frame-built fire- 
proof building acts as a fire conductor when 
the contents of the building are alight and 
get beyond control of the fire equipment. 


Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
stble, The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on _ architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded — 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a@ friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel. 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express ‘understanding that he is not to be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enguirers whose giestions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult thew solicitors before taking — 
definite steps in regard thereto, 

Answers by post will be sent 1 the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed — 
envelope. Such enquirres must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. required tor answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as a registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these specral replies. 

The Editor atso reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreas le or un 
suttablé* and it must be understood that both question 
aid reply will, as arule, be published in these columns 


Cost of Office Buildings. 
GLasGow.—“INVESTMENT” writes: ‘What — 
would you suggest as a fair rate per cubic 
foot to approximate the cost ofa large office 
block? The building would be of eight 
storeys and basement, built fireproof, and 
finished in a modern but simple manner. 
The offices would be in groups of two to five 
rooms.” 
—Such a block would most probably cost 
from eightpence to tenpence per cubic foot, 
varying with the degree to which equipment 
and finish is carried. iKS:1. 


Illustrations of Lion Base. 

BIRMINGHAM.—LION writes: “I am anxious 
to obtain a small photograph or print of an 
Italian or Lombardic example of the lion 
base ; also information as to where there are 
any medieval examples in England.” 

—An illustration of the well-known 13th 
century pulpit of Siena Cathedral, which 
appears in Anderson’s ‘‘Architecture of the 
Renaissance in Italy,’ shows _ several 
examples of the Lombardic Lion base. Good 
and cheap photographs of almost any detail 
of Italian architecture can be obtained from 
Alinari Bros., of Florence, to whom appli- 
cant is advised to state his wants. There are 
no medieval examples in England. Ge 


Plaster Peeling Off. 

IRELAND.—C. K. writes: ‘A customer of 
ours is greatly troubled through several 
houses. which he plastered with cement, 
throwing off the cement after a number of 
months. The bricks of which these houses 
are built are common red solid brick, made 
locally, and our customer tells us that they 
were thoroughly wet before the cement was 
put on. The cement is put on.in two coats 
mixed with clean sand, in a proportion of 
two toone. It seems to us, and our customer 
has the same opinion, that this is due to a 
white fluffy substance which seems to come 
out of the brick and separate the cement from 
the wall, at the same time causing the surface 
of the cement next to it to become rotten. 
One gentleman whom we spoke to on the 
matter said hethought it was gypsum, which 
was in the clay the bricks were made of ; an- 
other said it was magnesia. Have you ever — 
heard of similar cases, and do you know of 
any remedy which would prevent the cement 
coming off, as in some cases it has come off 
three times on the same wall? The cement 
is of standard quality.” 

—Some bricks which are increasingly used 
in Ireland are of so dense a nature that it is 
almost impossible for cement to. adhere to 
them, as there is nothing in the surface of 
the bricks which can act as a “grip” of 
“key.” The cement is not thrown off be- 
cause of the ‘‘white fluffy substance,” nor by: 
the presence of gypsum or magnesia in the 
brick. Similar bricks are well known in 
England. All that can be done when they 

are required to be faced with cement or 
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plaster is to make them with grooves or keys 
in the face, so that the plaster or cement may 
adhere. This defect is so troublesome in 
some bricks made in the East of England, 
that many architects refuse to use them when 
plaster is required. The cause of the defect 
is that the particles of which the bricks are 
made are so close to each other—often 
cemented with a kind of glassy material 
formed in the burning—no pores are left 
into which the cement can run and easily 
adhere. Sometimes this density of texture is 
only on the surfaces of the brick, and the 
cement can then be made to adhere if 
grooves are chipped in the brickwork of a 
depth sufficient to reach the more porous 
material beneath the face of the brick. This 
process of chipping is, however, a costly one. 
There are several other causes which might 
result in the cement being thrown off such 
as the bricks being frozen when the cement 
is applied, or the cement and sand being im- 
properly mixed; but the explanation of the 
trouble is most frequently to be found in the 
surface of the brickwork itself. Bricks of 
this character are usually so resistant to 
weather. that there is no advantage whatever 
in facing them with cement, and for stucco 
work, more porous bricks should be used. 


Books on Church Design. 

BURNLEY.—J. V. K. writes: “Could you 
recommend a good book or books on details 
suitable for a small country church?” 

—Two papers on “Modern Church Build- 
ing,’ read before the R.I.B.A., by Sit 
Charles Nicholson and Mr. Hubert C. Cor- 
lette, and reprinted from the Institute Jour- 
nal, may be obtained at the offices of the 
Institute, 9, Conduit Street, W., price 3s. 6d. 
They are full of useful information and sug- 
gestions on practical points of detail in 
church planning and equipment. An inter- 
esting address on the esthetics of the sub- 
ject, delivered by Mr. E. P. Warren, F.S.A., 
at the annual Court of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society, was summarised in 
the ‘‘Builders’ Journal” of May 26th, 1909. 
The requirements and suggestions of the 
society appear in the current issue of the 
‘Architect's Compendium.’ A _ perusal of 
the foregoing should give sufficient informa- 
tion for the purpose, if practical points of 
detail (which alone can be effectively gleaned 
from books), are referred to by querist; if 
details of ‘‘Gothic architecture” are sought, J. 
K. Collings’ books contain a wide selection 
of measured examples, and the late Edmund 
Sharpe's ‘‘Mouldings of the Six Periods of 
Gothic Architecture’ is invaluable. The 
latter also published, in ‘‘Churches of the 
Nene Valley,’ numerous illustrations of de- 
tails from the fine churches of that district ; 
but the practice of transplanting detail de- 
signed for the local material of one district 
to another having quite different characteris- 
tics, 1s one to be deplored. Cannot querist 
obtain local inspiration ? 


Fireproof Floor. 

A. H. (Lonpon, N.W.) writes:—I have to 
convert the lower part of a two-storey build- 
ing mto a store house for somewhat inflam- 
mable materials (i.e., packing cases, etc.). 
There is no access from the upper floor to 
the lower part, but the floor of the upper 
story 1s an ordinary wood joist and boarded 
floor, ceiled on the underside in the ordinary 
way. The upper storey of the premises 
being in separate occupation prevents my 
getting on the top of the floor to pug it, and 
any material used must be applied from the 
underside and be in the nature of a fire- 
proof ceiling. What do you advise?” 

—As the upper part of the floor cannot be 
touched, the best method of making the 
floor fire-resisting without reducing the head- 
room is to remove the laths and plaster 
and replace it with expanded lathing, covered 
with Robinson’s Adamant fireproof plaster. 
This will only retard the progress of a fire 
and cannot be considered as giving reliable 
protection to the upper part of the build- 
ing; the most satisfactory method would be 
to put in a new floor entirely. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Urban Council’s Powers. 

BARNSLEY.—A. M. writes:—‘(1) Can an 
Urban District Council make by-laws to en- 
force the building of water closets to all new 
buildings (instead of privies and ashpits) and 
whether certain powers would have to be 
obtained from the L.G.Board. (2) Can an 
Urban Council enforce me to build new 
privies and ashpits in place of old ones 
now at front of houses—the above has been 
cited as a nuisance, also what Health Act 
would be used to make me do this.”’ 

—An Urban District Council acts under the 
usual by-laws approved by the L.G.B., and 
must accept those by-laws and no others. 
They cannot themselves make any new by- 
law without the approval of the L.G.Board. 
The answer to each of your questions is in 
the negative, provided of course that no 
nuisance exists. Everything turns upon this 
point, and if it can be proved that a nuisance 
does so exist, the owner can be called upon 
to remedy it (Public Health Act, 1875, sec- 
TOMO wetG: |. Ina Se It 


Bending Joists. 

BRENTWOOD, GALWway.—A. C.. writes :— 
‘Will you give me your opinion upon the 
following? A 15in.x6in.x59lbs, steel joist 
2oft. long, 26ft. span (Glengarnock steel) got 
bent laterally during transit (presumably) to 
the extent shown on sketch (not reproduced) 
and has been bent back cold, to almost 
straight. This joist is to carry a concrete 
floor 6in. thick, in» which’ it is embedded 
thus. Do you consider that the joist has 
been weakened to any appreciable extent? 


The concrete is coke breeze 5 to 1 of P.° 


cement. The expanded metal before use has 
rusted to some extent by being stored in a 
shed having open sides. Would it be advis- 
able to brush it with a steel brush and oil 
Lie 

—We do not think the joist would be much 
improved by such a small amount of bend- 
ing coid, as it is made of mild steel and 
should be able to withstand much greater 
deformation. ‘Of course it is somewhat 
different with large sections, especially a 
joist bent in the way this was, but it is usual 
nowadays to insist upon all small and large 
rods in reinforced concrete work to be bent 
cold. The only effect of the bending, with 
proper elastic material, is to increase the 
elastic limit and sometimes the ultimate 
strength, so that any reduction in sectional 
area is off-set. 

Regarding the expanded metal, it would 
be advisable to remove as much of the loose 
rust as possible by means of a steel brush, 
but no oil or paint should be used; the 
concrete will completely protect the steel and 
even remove the rust by absorbing it into 
the surrounding concrete and painting or 
oiling is dangerous, as it prevents the con- 
crete getting into close contact and thus 
protecting the steel. The coke breeze should 
not be used alone for the concrete, but 
should be washed first and a certain amount 
of sand mixed with it to render it more im- 
pervious by filling the voids. We advise the 
proportions to be 4 parts coke breeze, 2 
sand, zt Portland cement. 


Books on Estate Work. 

AMBLE.—‘NorTH SEA”’ writes :-—‘‘Will you 
advise me as to the best books to study in 
connection with:— (1) The planning and 
laying out of small country estates for build- 
ing purposes. (2) The drainage of, and the 
disposal of sewage from these estates. (3} 
Book-keeping: I should prefer such a 
treatise on elementary book-keeping as would 
best teach the principles of book-keeping to 
form a ground for builders’ and contractors’ 
work.” 

—(i) ‘Building Estates.’ by J. Maitland, 
published by Crosby Lockwood and Co., at 
1s. 6d. (2) Sanitary Work in the Smaller 
Towns and Villages, by C. Slagg, published 


| by Crosby Lockwood and Co., 3s.; Sewer- 


age and Sewage Disposal, by Robinson. pub- 
| lished by Biggs and Son, at 7s. 6d.; House- 
| drainage, by Spinks and Blake, published 


by Biggs and Son, at 7s. 6d. (3) Book- 


~ breach of his covenant and be liable to for 


keeping, by W. Snailum, published by C. J. 
Clay and Son, Ave Maria Lane. 
HS anele 


Roller Rink Floor. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.—R. E. B. writes:—‘‘I 
want to know how to lay a wood floor for 
roller skating ; also the best wood suitable for 
the purpose.” 

—The usual method is to lay a concrete 
bottom, say, 4in. thick, composed of 1 part 
of cement, 2 of sand and 5 of broken brick, 
stone, etc., the top being brought to a true 
level. On top of this should be laid An- 
derson’s impregnated felt about tin. thick, 
and then narrow battens of maple, laid in 
the direction of the traffic, that is, straight 
down the sides, diagonally at the corners and 
across at the ends. Or a hardwood dowelled 
block floor may be laid over the felt; say, 
maple, jarrah, karri, oak or pitchpine, may 
be used with a wrought face and then no 
polishing is necessary. Henry ADAMS. 


Liability for Fire Premium. 


CARDIFF.—‘‘K’’ writes:—‘‘We are execut- 
ing a contract for the erection of a public 
building for a public body, which we ten- 
dered for from their bill of quantities. The 
building recently needed insuring, and not 
having made any provision for same in their 
quantities as on their previous contracts, 
we took the matter up with the Council and 
received the following reply from them: 
“The Council does not undertake to insure 
buildings in course of erection, as contractors 
are liable to complete the work whether fire 
should take place or not.’ The Council 
does not insist on us insuring as you ob- 
serve, but as the premium was not a heavy 
one, we covered ourselves rather than take 
any risks. Had there not been quantities we 
should have had no cause for complaint, but 
under the circumstances we do not con- 
sider the stand taken by the Council a just 
one, as it practically puts us to the cost of 
insuring without being paid for it. We shall 
be glad of your opinion on the point, both 
as to the legal aspect of it and otherwise.” 

—I should say that the position taken up 
by the Corporation is correct, and agi a 
or 


contractor is liable in’ every way 

his contract, and for every accident. 
except those specially excepted in_ the 
conditions of contract, until he delivers 


it over as a completed work and until it has 
been accepted at least ‘‘de facto” by occu- 
pation, if not formally in writing. 

If the quantities supplied by the Cor- 
poration were made part of the contract, the 
builder would be entitled (in my opinion) to- 
the item for insurance on a final adjustment 
of accounts. If the quantities, however, are 
not part of the contract, he would not be 
entitled to the item for insurance except as 
an act of grace. A. G. W. 


Practising in Prohibited Area. 
(Reply to P., Northants.) 

A was articled to B, and in the articles 
there is the following clause :— 

“A covenants with B that he the said A 
shall not without consent in writing of the 
said B at any time hereafter open any office 
or hold out himself as practising the pro- 
fession of an architect and surveyor on his 
own account or as clerk to or in partnership 
with any persons in the town of C—or within 
a radius of six miles of the Parish Church 
of C—and in case the said A shall commi 
any breach of this covenant the said A will 
pay to the said B the sum of £200 as 
liquidated damages for such breach thereof.” 

Now A has taken an office outside the 
radius of the town of C—and, should he do 
any work within that radius although his 
office is outside of it, would he commit 4 


feit £200. 

It is reasonably plain that, in the circum 
stances above mentioned, A would commit 
a breach of his covenant, which is perfectly _ 
reasonable and capable of being enforced. 
It can clearly be stated, upon the authority 
of numerous cases, that to solicit or execute 
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orders in the prohibited area is to infringe 
a restriction covenant. In Turner v. Evans, 
2 De G. M. and G., 740, the question was 
raised whether merely soliciting orders—e.g., 
sending travellers within the prescribed area 
~constituted carrying on a trade there, and 
it was held that it was. Again in Lake v. 
Harrison, 13 T. L. R., 568, it was held that 
a person who contracted not to carry on 
the business of a patent-agent within four 
miles of Chancery Lane, and who set up in 
business outside the radius could not con- 
duct applications at the Patent Office. Upon 
these authorities, it is clear that A could not 
(ergo) superintend the building of a house 
inside the prohibited area. 
B must wait, however, until he has ev) 
dence of an actual case of interference be- 
fore he moves in the matter. He could then 
obtain an injunction in addition to payment 
of damages. B. 


Testing Portland Cement. 

LEewisHaM.—H. E. B. writes -—“With ref- 
erence to testing the specific gravity of Port- 
land cement by Messrs. Stanger and Blount- 
flash, the displacement of oil-is takens)~ 1 
know oil is used to prevent the cement 
setting, but should not the sp. gr. of the 
oil be taken into account, as when one 
speaks of sp. gr. of a body it is compared 
with the weight of water of the same volume. 
Oil has not the same sp. gf. as water. | I 
shall be obliged if you can enlighten me. 

In determining specific gravity of Port- 
land cement by the method referred to, ac- 
count must be taken of the different specific 
eravity of oil as compared with water ; of 
course, the specific gravity of the oil used 
must be known. 


Bowling Green. , 

GREENOCK:—CONSTANT READER wrIites:— 
“4 new bowling green Was made seven 
years ago. The ground being on a slope was 
made up at one end and two sides with fur- 
nace ashes. The green has never been satis 
factory, and the last time levels were taken 
+t was found to be two inches higher in the 
centre than at the -edges. The conclusion 1s 
that the banks of furnace ashes are con- 
solidating and shrinking. How long should 
material of this description take to consohi- 
date. Would a 6in. layer of stones, broken 
small, spread over the whole surface 1m- 
prove matters and keep an even surface, Or 
would the weight of this material cause the 
ashes to sink more?” 


—When a bowling green, or embankment 


of any sort, is made up to a level on slop- 
ing ground, there will always be a greater 
depth of unconsolidated. material on the 


lower side of the hill and a tendency to 
ereater shrinkage on that side. In this case 
the trouble appears more as if it were con- 
nected with the percolation of rainfall carry- 
ing away some of the salts and finer par- 
ticles in the ashes towards the outside of the 
green. Another possibility is that the side 
slopes of the embankment were made tur 
steep, and that they were now weathering 
down to their natural slope and lowering 
the surface. A layer of small stone spread 
over the surface does not recommend itself 
to the writer, but the middle might be rolled 
with a heavy roller and the slides made up 
an inch or so with fine vegetable mould 
and lawn sand. This would not involve a 
destruction of the present turfed surface. 

Henry ADAMS. 


Rainfall at Manchester. 

H. E. C. writes:—‘‘What is the aver- 
age annual rainfall in the Manchester dis- 
trict. What number of gallons of water is 
produced by one inch of rainfall per ACTCtar 

—The average annual rainfall in Man- 
chester is given as 35in. tin. of rainfall 
gives soo ton of water to the acre, there being 
224 gallons to the ton. This would work 
jut at 112,000 gallons to the acre. 


Drainage By-laws. 

Lone Eaton.—A. B. C. writes: “A local 
authority refuses to pass plans showing a 
cesspool, the objection being that sewers are 
not laid. Are they justified?” 


—The sanitary authority possess no statu- 
tory right to refuse to pass your plans merely 
because the waste waters from the proposed 
building do not pass into sewers, and I can- 
not imagine that they would attempt to do 
so If you consult that portion of the local 
by-laws which is headed ‘“with respect to the 
drainage of new buildings,” you will find full 
provision for such a case as this, and pro- 
vided your drains comply with the require- 
ments there laid down, the sanitary author- 
ities have no option but to allow the building 
to proceed. Josey & 


Laying Out Racing Tracks. 

DvuBLIN writes: “Can you recommend any 
book dealing with the laying out of cycling 
and running tracks?” 

—I am not aware of any such text-book as 
you require, and should not advise anyone 
to lay out a cycle or running track without 
expert knowledge. The great secret of suc- 
cess, of course, lies in the thorough drainage 
of the subsoil, but there are many other de- 
tails which make for success in such a 
matter. You may possibly obtain some in- 
formation by addressing an enquiry to one of 
the journals devoting themselves specially to 
athletics. Bisel 


Inspectorship and Other Posts. 

SomERSET.—S. H. writes: ‘“(1) What are 
the qualifications for Inspector of Quarries ? 
(2) Is it possible to obtain a post as building 
inspector, sanitary inspector, or inspector of 
nuisances, without special certificates? (3) Is 
there a periodical for clerks of works? (4) 
Where should one look for advertisements of 
vacancies for estate managers, etc?” 

—(1) There is no such post as inspector 
of quarries. There are examinations held 
from time to time by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners for posts as inspectors of mines 
and quarries, and a full prospectus can be 
obtained from them. Enquiries should be 
addressed His Majesty’s Civil Service Com- 
missioners, Burlington Gardens, London, W., 
and endorsed Inspector of Mines and 
Quarries. From the syllabus and papers the 
examination appears fairly elementary, but 
the oral is considered severe, and there are 
many applicants for few posts. Past ex- 
amination papers are published by Messrs. 
Wyman and Sons, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C. 

(2) It is impossible to obtain any re- 
munerative post in the sphere our corres- 
pondent mentions, without obtaining the 
corresponding certificate. He should see the 
answer to a similar question by F. L., pub- 
lished in our issue No. 753, of July 14th last. 

(3) The only periodical we know which is 
entirely published for the use of clerks of 
works is the Journal of the Clerks of 
Works Association of Great Britain, price 
threepence post free. The secretary of the 
association is Mr. J. Brady, 37, Sandyhill 
Road, Ilford, Essex. 

(4) As to the best books in which posts as 
estate managers and overseers of works are 
advertised, we should certainly advise refer- 
ence to the advertisement columns of the 
trade publications taken at the nearest public 
library. From time to time such advertise- 
ments occur in this journal, as well as in the 
daily papers, and occasionally in_ those 
periodicals devoted to country life and estate 
management. B. and B. 


Appointments Abroad. 

BERKSHIRE.—D. writes: “Please advise as 
to prospect of an architect’s assistant obtain- 
ing employment in the British Colonies or 
Dependencies.” 

—There are a good many posts for archi- 
tects’ assistants in various parts of the Fm- 
pire, but it is very unwise to go out until 
one has definitely obtained such a post, as 
the living abroad is expensive. The only 
way is to make enquiries of the Government 
Emigration Agents for the different Colonies 
and Dependencies, whose names and_ ad- 
dresses can be found in the Post Office 
Directory, and to follow carefully the ad- 
vertisement columns of this journal. The 
daily papers also occasionally contain such 

advertisements, but our correspondent should 
be careful to consider the cost of the passage 


| to, and of the living at, and the healthiness 


of the particular place in question, in com- 
paring the salary offered with that to which. 


he would be entitled in England.. He might. 


also make enquiries of the secretary of the 
Architectural Association, 18, Tufton Street, 
Westminster. B. and B. 


Thrusts in Masonry Dome. 
TANCASHIRE.—RETLAW writes: ‘Please er- 
plain the stress diagram of the accompanying 


plan and section [not reproduced] of .a 
masonry dome.” 
—Without some information as to the 


source of the diagrams submitted it is diffi- 
cult to give any assistance, as they appear 
to be upon some special system. There Is no 
accordance with usual practice. There is uo 
satisfactory treatment of masonry domes in 
any book known to the writer. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


TOWN PLANNING 
CONFERENCE. 


A two-days’ conference on the practical 
administration of the town planning clauses 
of the Housing and Town Planning Act was 
opened at the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
December 14th, under the auspices of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Coun- 
cil. Alderman W. Thompson (Richmond, 
Surrey), the Chairman of the Council, pre- 
sided at the morning session, and represen- 
tatives of local authorities throughout the 
country attended, as well as of various: 
societies and institutions, including the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ 
Institution, the Incorporated Society of 
Municipal and County Engineers, the British 
Medical Association, and the Home Counties 
Association of Medical Officers of Health. 

The Chairman said that the advocates ot 
town planning now had a measure which lent 
itself to useful experiments that would show 
the precise nature of the amendments which 
would be needed before they obtained town 
planning in the fullest sense of the word. 
Running all through the town planning 
clauses was the question of how the various 
regulations, the general and special provi- 
sions of the Local Government Board, would 
be given effect to. Borough surveyors, archi- 
tects, and engineers were already overbur- 
dened with work, and the new project was a 
vast one. In these circumstances they ad- 
vised that the ratepayers should spend some 
money at the beginning in obtaining the very 
best skilled advice in the development of 
their towns. 
possible encouragement should be given to 
that clause in the Act which provided for the 
co-operation of landowners. 

The Council placed before the Conference 
as the basis for discussion a series of sug- 
gestions, on the preparation of which Pro- 
fessor Adshead (Liverpool), Professor Ber- 
lepsch-Valendas (Munich), Professor Eber- 


stadt (Berlin), Professor Fuchs (Tubingen), — 


Professor Patrick Geddes (Edinburgh), and 
numerous other gentlemen had given assist- 
ance. 
took the form of a skeleton plan setting forth 
the best course for a local authority to take 
in the administration of the new Act. 

After a lengthy discussion a resolution was 
passed in favour of a Town Planning Commit- 
tee being appointed by the local authority, 
and suggesting that ‘“‘a limited number of 
persons specially qualified may be asked by 
the local authority to give advice on this 
point.” The ‘‘clear statement of objects to 
be aimed at,’’ it was agreed, should include 
the provision of parks and open spaces and 
the preservationsof all places of beauty or of 
historic interest. It was agreed that it might 
be of value to call in the services of a skilled 
adviser to confer with the Committee to give 
technical advice, prepare statements, alterna- 
tive suggestions, contour models of towns 
and surroundings, and to organise Civic ex- 
hibitions. 

Various other suggestions connected with 
the preparation of the town plan, the stage 
at which joint action between local author- 
ities should be secured, and the special ob- 


They also felt that the fullest — 


The suggestions of these gentlemen — 
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Photo: E. Dockree. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL: DETAIL OF QUEEN MARY’S BLOCK. JOHN WEBB, ARCHITECT. 


This view shows the river front in sharp perspective, with a piece of the return front to the great quadrangle. The block stands on the western side 
of the quadrangle and is one of Webb’s finest works. The corresponding block on the eastern side was built at a later date. 
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jects of the town plan were agreed to at the 
afternoon session, when Councillor Shaw- 
cross presided. 

At the second day’s sitting, the discussion 
showed general agreement with the sugges- 
tion of British and foreign experts that per- 
sons interested in the land proposed to be in- 
cluded in a town planning scheme should be 
called into conference at a much earlier stage 
than is done in Germany. When the Town 
Planning Committee of the local Council had 
clearly defined the general’ objects of the 
plan, those interested should at once be 
called into conference. Before this step was 
taken it was regarded as of fundamental im- 
portance that the Committee should have de- 
cided upon the policy which was in the best 
interests of the community. In “the final 
stage of promoting a town plan the meeting 
was unanimous that at the public inquiry by 
the Local Government Board the help of 
citizens and associations interested in public 
welfare should be again enlisted for the pur- 
pose of giving evidence as to the amenities 
proposed to be secured for the community by 
the scheme. At this stage, it was suggested, 
the Council should have the warm support of 
all who desired to secure the proper growth 
of the town. For the first years of the ad- 
ministration of the new Act, the traditioa 
which would govern the practice for the next 
thirty years would be created, therefore 
there was need for the expression of the right 
civic spirit by leading citizens outside the 
Council. 

Alderman Bennett (Warrington) said he be- 
lieved that even members of the Councils at 
present had only the most shadowy idea of 
what town planning meant. They had to 
overcome a good deal of ignorance and re- 
actionary feeling, and to pursue active 
educational propaganda. Mr. Aldridge (secre- 
tary of the Town Planning and Housing 
Council) said that this body had already se- 
cured the help of Messrs. Lever, Cadbury, 
and Rowntree in the appeal for a fund of 
£5,000 with which to educate the people of 
the country in the possibilities of the Act. It 
was proposed to sénd a well-qualified man to 
address citizens on the subject. 

Alderman Thompson (Chairman of the 
Town Planning Council) urged that they 
should impress upon the Local Government 
Board the extreme importance of allowing 
every local authority, without prejudice to 
larger action afterwards, the power of con- 
trolling the small areas for the protection of 
the public, in order that people should not 
rush through building plans. for developing 
areas in the old haphazard way. He sug- 
gested that the Act gave power to a Council 
without waiting to prepare the elaborate 
scheme for the whole town, to make a hun- 
dred applications in respect of small areas. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin thought that such a 
protective plan would be a very simple affair, 
quickly prepared, and that it would not pre- 
vent the Council from reconsidering - the 
planning of the area when they made the 
scheme for the whole district. 

The Conference agreed, after further dis- 
cussion, that the attention of the Local Goy- 
ernment Board should be called to the urgent 
need for devising at.once some simple and 
effective procedure for protecting the com- 
munity against the passing of street and 
building plans’ for the immediate develop- 
ment of areas on unsatisfactory lines before 
the town plan is made. 

The cost of the town planning scheme and 
the necessity of its early consideration by the 
local authorities was spoken of by the Town 
Clerk of Blackburn, who said that the whole 
movement would be discredited in a town if, 
after a scheme was launched, the Council 
found themselves unable to retreat from a 
quagmire of compensation which would 
make the cost excessive. 

Mr. Aldridge said he did not think that 
compensation to persons under’ the Act 
would involve much expense to the local 
authority. In German compensation was 
only paid when existing vuildings were inter- 
fered with. 

The Town Clerk of Rochdale thought it 
would be similarly limited under Mr. Burns’s 
Act. The Conference agreed that good deal 


| 


depended on the regulations issued by the 
Local Government Board. 

Subsequently the Advisory Committee met 
to consider the points upon which representa- 
tion is to be made to the President of the 
Local Government Board. There will be a 
Conference of borough officials in February 
on the technical administration of the Act, 
and in July there will be a Conference at the 
Institute of British Architects. During the 
International Housing Congress in May.next 
it is proposed to arrange a tour of some Con- 
tinental cities to study town planning. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
(GENERAL POWERS) BILL, 1910 


The General Powers Bill to be introduced 
into Parliament in the session of 1910, deals 
with the following subjects that are of in- 
terest to builders and contractors :— 

Street _Improvements.—Power is sought to 
enable the Council to widen Church Street, 
Kensington, and to divert and widen Belve- 
dere Road fronting the proposed new county 
hall. Power is also sought to require the 
Kensington Royal Borough Council to con- 
tribute towards the former widening. 

Purchase of Lands.—Provision is made for 
the compulsory purchase of lands in Brook- 
green Road, Hammersmith, for fire brigade 
purposes, and for the revival of powers for 
the compulsory purchase of lands in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields under the London County 
Council (Improvements) Act, 1899. 

Smoke Nuisance.—Under this heading an 
amendment of Section 24 (d) of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, is sought. That 
section provides that ‘‘any chimney (not 
being the chimney of a private dwelling- 
house) sending forth black smoke in such 
quantities as to be a nuisance,” shall be a 
nuisance liable to be dealt with summarily 
under the Act, and it is sought to amend the 
section by the deletion of the word “black” 
and by the extension of the meaning of the 
word “chimney” so as to include openings 
through which smoke is emitted, which would 
not otherwise come within the scope of the sec- 
tion, and the chimneys of any building or 
place in which operations or processes arc 
carried on under statutory powers, and’also 
the chimneys of any Government workshop 
or factory. Power is also sought to enable 
the Council in special cases of nuisance 
arising under sections 23 and 24 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, to take proceed- 
ings at the request of and by agreement with 
the sanitary authority, and to enable the 
Council to take proceedings in respect of 
smoke arising. from some cause outside the 
county of London. Provision is included to 
enable. the Council to take proceedings 
against sanitary authorities in respect of 
smoke nuisance’ from any building or 
premises belonging to or used by sanitary 
authorities, and power is sought to enable 
the Council to expend such money as it may 
think expedient, not exceeding £500 a year, 
for the advancement of measures for the 
abatement of smoke nuisance. 

Employment Agencies.—Under this head- 
ing the Bill provides that after January 1st, 
Ig11, no employment agency shall be carried 
on unless licensed. Following the precedent 
of Part XI. of the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1905, which deals with 
the registration of employment agencies, it 
is provided in the Bill that the Council shall 
be the licensing authority, so far as concerns 
the county of London, and the City Corpora- 
tion the authority for the City of London. 
‘Bhe Council’s resolutions of May 18th-19th, 


“1909, contained no direction on this point, 


but we have assumed that the intention of 
the Council was that the position of the City 
Corporation should not be disturbed. Power 
is sought to enable the licensing authority to 
charge fees for the grant or renewal of a 
licence, and to make by-laws prescribing the 
books to be kept by persons holding licences, 
and any other matter which may be deemed 
necessary for the prevention of fraud and im- 
morality in the conduct of any agency and 
for regulating any premises used for the pur- 
pose. Labour bureaux and exchanges anid 


“tuted for an existing one, 
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employment agencies conducted by a trade 
union or by a religious, philanthropic, or 
industrial institution otherwise than for pri- 
vate gain may be declared by resolution ot 
the Council to be exempt from the provisions — 
of the Bill. Employment agencies carried on 
as theatrical or music-hall agencies are 
exempted from the provisions with respect to 
the books to be kept and the entries to be 
made therein, and the inspection of such 
books and entries except in so far as such 
agencies are carried on for any other purpose. 
Extension of Time.—An_ extension is 
sought for the completion of the widenings 
of Southampton Row, authorised by the 
London County Council (Tramways and Im- 
provements) Act, 1903. 4 
Power for the Camberwell Metropolitan | 
Borough Council.—Power is sought to en- 
able the Borough Council to acquire lands" 
(i.) in Crystal Palace Road for purposes in 
connection with the public baths in that 
road, (ii.) in Toulon Street, with power to 
convey any part thereof to the trustees of St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic school. 
Miscellaneous and Financial.—Under this 
heading the Council seeks to be empowered 
to stop up part of Laxon Street, Bermondsey, 
and to appropriate for education purposes 
the site of the portion stopped up. 


Fire Prevention Notes. 


L.C.C. Fire Git Fire 


Committee 
has recommended for ac- 
Notes. 
ceptance the tender 
Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw for 


erection of the .superstructure of the ex 
tension of the chief station of the Fire Bri 
gade.. The tender, which is the lowest of 
twelve» amounts to £16,861. The highest i 
£18,059, and the architect’s revised estimate 
of! the ‘cost of the work is £17,550. The 
committee recommend that in order to facili 
tate the descent of firemen from the upper 
floors to the appliance rooms, second hand 
rails should be provided on the staircases 
at a further six fire-stations, namely, those 
of Hampstead, Homerton, New Cross, Eas 
Greenwich, Lewisham, and Dulwich. The 
Council on 20th July, 1909 accepted a tender 
to supply and fix, from time to time as ré 
quired, not less than 1,000 and not more tha 
8,000 hydrant indicator tablets, at the fol 
lowing prices, viz., square single tablets 
11d. each; oval single tablets, 1s. 1d. each 
and double or corner tablets, 1s. 4d. each, 
the price in each case including, wooden 
blocks, iron stays, etc. The company now 
ask that they may be paid an additiona 
sum of 3d. for removing the old ‘tablet in 
each case in which a new tablet is substi 
and 6d. for the 
same work where no new tablet is substi 
tuted. No provision was made in the con 
tract for this work, and the committee thinh 
that the firm’s request should be acceded to 
Between November 22nd and December 6th 
inquests were held into five cases of death 
from fire in London. All the persons wf 
lost their lives, died or were removed from 
the premises in which the fires occurred be 
fore the brigade was called. 


An interesting reminiscenet 
A Survival of of the Great Fire of Londot 
the Great Fire. arises in a report of the 

London County il 
Local Government, Records, and Muse 
Committee, who state that there 
been brought to their notice 
posal of the Metropolitan 
Railway Companies to rebuild Mark Lane 
Station. | The proposal includes a scheme 
to erect over what is now practically a v 
tilating opening, buildings to a height 
from 26 to 34ft. As buildings of this hei 
would seriously interfere with the vieW 
from the north side, of All Hallows, Bark 
ing, which is an exceptionally fine specimen 
of fifteenth-century Gothic architecture, com- 
taining much fine wood carving and many 
ancient monumental brasses, and one of the 
few churches that escaped the Great Fire 
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of London, endeavours have been made to 
secure a restriction in height of the proposed 
buildings. At the instance of the Council, 
certain modifications have been made in the 
plans which will lessen to some extent the 
obstruction to the view of the church, and 
the committee have caused a letter to be ad- 
dressed to the Comporation of the City of 
London expressing the hope that it will take 
any action it can to secure an unrestricted 
view of the church. 


The First Commissioner 
of H.M. Works, etc., has 
requested that in consequence 
of criticism of the arrange- 


Protection of 
Hampton 
Court Palace. 


ments in force for the protection 
of Hampton Court Palace in case of 
fire, the chief officer of the London 


fire brigade may be permitted to make an 
inspection of the palace at an early date 
with a view to his advising the First Com- 
missioner in the matter. Although a large 
number of Government buildings are at pre- 
sent periodically inspected by the chief 
officer, it has not been the practice for build- 
ings outside the county of London to be so 
inspected, but in view of the special char- 
acter of Hampton Court Palace and its 
national importance, the L.C.C. Fire Brigade 
Committee are of the opinion that the re- 
quest of the First Commissioner should, as 
a special case, be acceded to. This is a 
wise step; but we cannot help thinking that 
the inspection should be made with the as- 
sistance of an architect. Judging from the 
building knowledge displayed by Mr. Por- 
dage, Firemaster of Edinburgh, in the ex- 
cellent paper printed in the present issue, 
fire officers apparently make it their business 
to acquire more than a mere smattering of 
building construction. It could be wished 
that architects would take their revenge more 
amply by giving full heed to the kind of in- 
formation that is imparted so authoritatively 
and so agreeably in Mr. Pordage’s paper ; 
and the fact that an architectural society— 
that of Edinburgh—invited him to read it, 
encourages the belief that the desirability of 
obtaining first-hand information on fire pre- 
vention is becoming more clearly recognised 
by architects. Further co-operation of the 
kind should ensue. In such matters as that 
of the inspection of Hampton Court Palace, 
the fire officer may be expected to know most 
about the ways, and the architect most about 
the means of fire-prevention, and each can 
help the other in the revision of ideas. “‘Com- 
bine your information’? used to be an axiom 
of educationists ; and here is an opportunity 
af giving it force and effect. 


Federation News. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Council met on the goth and 16th 
December, 1909, when the President (Mr. I. 
G. Rice) occupied the chair. 

Matters of an important character were 
discussed, and instructions given concern- 
ing them. The firms recommended by the 
Organisation Committee for election were 
adopted, and the Council felt that something 
should be done in connection with sub-con- 
tractors who wished to join the association 
as associate members. With those who are 
purely builders’ merchants, there is no diffi- 
culty, but it was felt necessary to do some- 
thing to enlist the cohesion of the sub-con- 
tractors in case of labour troubles. A declara- 
tion to be given was adopted, and a motion 
to amend the rules will be accordingly made 
at the next annual general meeting to meet 
these cases. 

The quarterly financial statement was sub- 
mitted, and considered together with the in- 
vestment account. Among other items, 
cheques were drawn for the association’s 
subscription for 1909 to the National Federa- 
tion, and contribution for the same period to 
the National Federation reserve fund. 


| 
| 
| 
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It was decided to eliminate from the list 
of members those whose subscriptions were 
more than two years in arrear, and from 
whom no satisfactory reply had been received 
to a recent communication. 

The firm of Messrs. Minton, Robertson and 
Co. (chartered accountants) were invited to 
audit the accounts for the current year. 

The Council gave further consideration to 
the case of a builder who is contesting the 
decision of an arbitrator, and gave instruc- 
tions accordingly. 

The president (Mr. F. G. Rice) reported 
that he accepted an invitation to attend the 
conference on the apprenticeship question 
at the Mansion House on December 3rd, and 
reported the proceedings to the Council. It 
was regretted that no employer representing 
the building trade had an opportunity to 
speak at this meeting. A gentleman who, 
apparently, was not present, was announced 
to speak on behalf of the building trade, but 
he was in no way connected with the London 
‘Master~ Builders’ Association nor with the 
National Federation of Building Trade Em- 
ployers. It would certainly be most desir- 
able to enlist the sympathies and co-operation 
of the employers of the building trade if the 
movement is to be successful in our trade. 

As a result of the conference with the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association, the Council 
decided to send a copy of the following 
resolution, come to at the time, to every 
member of the association :— 

“That this conference disapproves of the 
practice of asking for tenders in competition 
for works of .a substantial value without 
quantities, prepared by a fully qualified sur- 
veyor, being supplied, and is of opinion that 
such quantities should be supplied in all 
cases when competitive estimates are invited 
for works expected to cost £500 and up- 
wards.” 

A deputation, consisting of the president 
(Ms) F. Gi ‘Rice Mr Wy shepherd) Mrs J: 
Randall, and Mr. G. Bird Godson, together 
with representatives of the National Federa- 
tion, were received by the president and 
officers of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on, Monday December -13th, and 
discussed the question of bills of quantities 
being supplied. After a very pleasant inter- 
view, the deputation left with the assurance 
that the matter would be laid before the 
R.I.B.A. Council. 

Mr. IF. G. Rice and Mr. Wm. Shepherd 
spoke for the L.M.B.A., and Mr, Ernest J. 
Brown for the National Federation. 

A communication from the London Asso- 
ciation of Master Decorators was received, 
and it was decided to appoint the president 
and officers of the association to meet the 
Master Decorators. 

Several questions of interest regarding 
trade practice were considered, such as de- 
marcation of work and the Leicester arbitra- 
tor’s decision as to plumbers’ work. 

The arrangements for the annual dinner 
in February next were left to the president. 

Mr. L. Horner and Mr. G. Bird ‘Godson 
were deputed to act with Mr. J. Carmichael 
in matters relating to the ventilation, etc., 
of the new offices in Kingsway. 

The following committee was elected to 
consider alterations necessary in the rules 
of the association: The president (Mr. F. G. 
Rice), Mr. L. Horner, Mr. G. Bird Godson, 
Mr. J. S. Holliday, Mr. W. Shepherd, Mr. 
Frank May, J.P., Mr. F. Higgs, and Mr. F. 
ee Doviers la. G..Ga 

The following members were elected to 
represent the L.M.B.A. on the National led- 
eration Council and Administrative Com- 
mittee :—Council, the President (Mr. F. G. 
Rice), Mr. J. Carmichael, J.P., Mr. S. B. 
Depree, Mr. F. L.- Dove, ie, oe Os 2 Mae GC, 
Bird Godson, Mr. L. Horner, Mr. J. S. Hol- 
liday, Mr. J. F. Parker, Mr. F. M. May, and 
Mr. A. W. Turnbull. Administrative Com- 
mittee, Mr. B. I. Greenwood and Mr. W. 
Shepherd. 

It was decided to inform the members of 
the (L.M:B.A. that the rules relating to 
measurement of slating and tiling issued 


recently by the Master Slaters’ Association | 
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had not been considered or approved of by 
this Council. d 
The meeting terminated after lengthy dura- 
tion. 


BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION, 

Secretary: G. Henry Wright, F.C.1.S. 

The Council of the Birmingham Building 
Trades’ Employers’ Association, at a recent 
meeting considered the proposals of. the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, and the Associated Carpenters and 
Joiners’ Society, for alterations and addi- 
tions to the rules of the National Board of 
Conciliation. The proposed amendment of 
Rule 19, which relates to alteration of rules. 
was objected to on the ground that it failed 
to provide for notice being given, but em- 
powered any board or branch at any time 
to move for alterations. Whilst it was ad- 
mitted that the principle of the proposed 
new rule to make a representative on one 
Board ineligible to sit on another, had some- 
thing in its favour, it was regarded as being 
impracticable for employers’ associations. 
especially those in the smaller centres. The 
proposal to amend Rule 3 by increasing the 
representation on the National Conciliation 
Board. was also objected to, as was the pro- 
posal to amend Rule 4 by providing that “It 
shall be the duty of the aggrieved party to 
draw up the notice to the Centre Concilia- 
tion Board.” The proposal to amend Rule 
16 by providing that the arbitrator to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade should be a 
‘permanent paid official of the said Board,” 
was objected to for obvious reasons—not the 
least. of which is the very limited choice the 
Board would have in selecting an arbitrator. 

The Handsworth Urban District Council 
having drafted new by-laws for streets and 
buildings, a committee has been appointed 
to examine them, with power to act. 

Notices have been received and considered 
from carpenters and joiners, bricklayers. and 
labourers, for alteration of the working rules, 
and counter-notices have now been served. 
The carpenters and joiners proposed that the 
whole of the Borough of West Bromwich 
should be included in the Birmingham area. 
It is now expressly excluded, and the asso- 
Clation have given notice that the present 
rule should remain. <A proposal has also 
been made that the wages of carpenters and 
joiners should be increased from gied. per 
hour to 1od.; but a.counter-notice has 
been given that wages be reduced to od. 
As the local branch of the Amalgamated 
Society of Wood-cutting Machinists has be- 
come affiliated to the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners in local trade mat- 
ters, application has been made for separate 
representation by one delegate on the Local 
Conciliation Board, but the association have 
given notice that the rule remain as at pre- 
sent. In a note to the working rules, it is 
stipulated that skilled machinists and gene- 
ral sawyers are recognised, and in a teply 
to a notice for an increase of the wages of 
skilled machinists from 94d. to tod. per 
hour, and general sawyers and planing 
machine hands from 814d. to 9d., the asso- 
ciation has informed the carpenters and 
joiners that they propose to amend the note 
by providing that the wages of the former 
shall be the same as those of carpenters, and 
the latter one penny per hour less. All 
the notices received from the three branches 
of operatives propose a substantial amend- 
ment to the overtime rule by omitting the 
words, “‘ at the request of the employer,” and 
also the words: “Overtime shall not. be paid 
until a full ordinary day has been worked, 
except in cases over which the workman has 
no control, or time lost, owing to inclement 
weather.” In a counter-notice, the associa- 
tion have proposed that the rule should re- 
main as at present, with the addition of 
the following words :—‘‘ For the purpose of 
this rule, ordinary working hours shall 
mean five o’clock all the year round for the 
first five working days of the week.’ The pre- 
sent rules with labourers provide that the 
rate of wages for builders’ labourers shalk be 
6%d. per hour, and for leading scaffolders 
7d. per -hour. The Operative Labourers’ 
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Societies have given notice to alter the rules 
so that the wages of builders’ labourers shall 
be 7d., and of all scaffolders 7%4d. The 
present rule does not apply to excavators, 
* but the operatives propose that the term 

‘builders’ labourers’? shall embrace “all 
labourers engaged in the erection, demoli- 
tion, or repair of buildings, or sewage work, 


such as bricklayers’, plasterers’, masons’, 
joiners’, plumbers’, painters’, and_ slaters’ 
labourers, excavators, millmen, timbermen, 


and concretors. In response to this the As- 
sociation have given notice that the rule re- 
main as at present. 

SHEFFIELD ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: Thos. Smith. 

The question of walking time, on which 
several joint meetings have been held with 
the operatives, formed the chief subject of 
discussion at the meeting of the association, 
held on November r1th, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Mears. The matter had been 
thoroughly threshed out by the committee, 
who recommended the association to accept 
the proposal contained in a letter pom the 
operatives dated October 21st, viz.: “‘That 
1s. per week shall be allowed for car fares 
to all men working on jobs over 2% miles 
radius from the Sheffield Parish Church, up 
to 4 miles, men to be on job at the usual 
starting time.’ Wages to remain as at pre- 
sent, subject to the addition of the words 
in the portion within inverted commas: ‘‘This 
rule does not apply to men set on on the 
job.” The committee also recommended the 
association to confirm its resolution of June 
1oth, viz.: ‘‘ That lodging money at the rate 
of 6d. per night be paid to men sent from 
the contractors’ place of business to work on 
jobs over 4 miles from the Sheffield Parish 
Church, except in cases where by mutual 
agreement it is considered advisable that 
railway or tram fares in and out be paid in 
lieu of lodging money, conditionally upon 
the men being on the job at the official 
starting time; no lodging money to be paid 
to men set on on the job.’”?’ The committee 
also further recommended the further con- 
firmation of resolution whereby bricklayers 
would give or take one hour’s notice on leav- 
ing, the whole of the resolutions in their 
entirety to be forwarded to the operatives as 
a full and complete settlement of all ques- 
tions raised on the notices of the associa- 
tion of September 1st, and the counter- 
notices from the operatives. 

After a short discussion the association 
unanimously adopted the recommendations 
of the committee, and the secretary was in- 
structed to forward it to the operatives. A 
reply has now been received from the sec- 
retary of the Operatives’ Trades Committee, 
saying that the suggestions are not accept- 
able to them, and that he is placing the 
matter before the operatives’ section of the 
Local Conciliation Board, with a view to 
the matter being considered at a joint meet- 
ing as early as possible. 

It is hoped that the Conciliation Board will 
be able to adjust the little difference which 
now divides the parties. 


GREAT YARMOUTH ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: Robert J. Hill. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Great 
Yarmouth Master Builders’ Association was 
held on Tuesday evening, November 30, at 
the Crown and Anchor Hotel, Hall ‘Quay, 
Great Yarmouth. 

The balance-sheet for the past year was 
considered to be very satisfactory in the cir- 
cumstances. 

The Secretary reported a saving on the 
year’s working of about £5. He regretted 
that during the year the meetings had not 
been attended as they should be, and urged 
members to attend more regularly during the 
coming year, as a secretary could not do his 
work without the co-operation of its mem- 
bers. He announced his intention of resign- 
ing the secretaryship, but was persuaded to 
continue. 

On the Secretary’s initiative, discussion 
took place as to the best methods of carry- 
ing on the Association, and of securing better 
attendance, and his suggestion that papers 


‘to erect the Smithfield Hall, 
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and discussions on matters of practical in- 
terest should be arranged, was received with 
approval. 

‘he following officers were a elected : 
Councillor F. Grimble, president ; G. Chaste- 
ney, vice-president; J. Ward, eae 
Messrs. E. Moore and (s. H. Wright, audi 
tors; R. J. Hill, secretary. Committee, 
rea B. Moore, C. Wiseman, R. Carter, 

Gunns, B. G. Beech, W. T. England, W. 
Wecht, al. Harman, L. G. Hadingham. 

The secretary Was requested to call a com- 
mittee meeting at the earliest possible time 
for the purpose of revising the rules for 
recommendation to a general meeting. 


LEEDS ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary: J. Davidson. 

A meeting of the Leeds Master Builders’ 
Association was held at the Grand Central 
Hotel, Leeds, to hear an explanation by 
Councillor G. F. Bowman, on the relative 
value of the sites for the proposed Agricul- 
tural Hall for Leeds. J. Pickard pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Bowman read a paper pointing out the 
advantages and disadvantages of the Camp 
Road and Quarry Hill sites for the proposed 
Agricultural Hall, in the course of which he 
advocated the latter site. He contended that 
the erection of an Agricultural Hall on the 
alternative site would raise the value and 
tone of the Corporation property in that dis- 
trict. If the value of the property and the 
land in the undeveloped area were raised 
one shilling a yard, it would pay for the cost 
of the hall. 

In the course of a long discussion, Mr. W. 
Hl. Dews said the new site was near to the 
gasworks, and he asked if it was in- 
tended to remove those works. There was 
also the objection that some time must elapse 
before the scheme could be completed. 

Mr. Bowman remarked that it was not in- 
tended to move the gasworks, but there were 
new processes of making gas being adopted, 
which would remove that objection. Powers 
would have to be obtained for the erection 
of the hall on the alternative site. The great 
object was to get the right scheme. 

Mr. Dews remarked that the scheme was 
too large to be decided upon in a quarter of 
an hour’s discussion, and he could not vote 
for or against it without further considera- 
tion. 

Some discussion arose with regard to the 
restrictions imposed for the housing of the 
people who were turned out by the “destruc- 
tion of the property, and the provision for 
lodging-houses. 

Mr. Bowman replied that some of the 
restrictions had been removed, and _ he 
thought they would obtain full liberation. 

Mr. W. T. Ledgard, in moving a resolution 
that they looked favourably upon the alterna- 
tive scheme, said it ought to have the serious 
consideration of the citizens. The Camp 
Road site was not the tight place on which 
because they 
would have to spend more money on im- 
provements. A million of money had been 
spent in the other district. and it should be 
developed to the greatest extent. Mn I. 
Atkinson seconded. 

Mr. Thomas Clarke suggested that the 
meeting should condemn the Camp Road site, 
but this met with no support. 

The resolution was carried with one ex- 
ception, and a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Bowman for his paper. 

During the afternoon Mr. Bowman sub- 
mitted his scheme to the Council of the 
Leeds Architectural Society, and although 
no resolution was adopted, the feeling is said 
to have been favourable to the scheme, and 
that it was deserving of serious consideration. 


HARTLEPOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this association was 
held in the Oddfellows’ Hall, York Road, 
West Hartlepool, on Monday, December 
6th. Mr. W. M. Thompson presiding over a 
good attendance of members. 

After the meeting had considered the cir- 
culars from the Federation respecting the 


dispute with the quarry-owners and _ their 
workmen, and also with respect to the pro- 
posed conference between the National Fed- 
eration and the Institution of British Archi- 
tects respecting conditions of tendering, the 
annual report and balancé sheet for the 
year were received and adopted. 

The balance-sheet showed a gain on the 
year’s working of over £8, and the amount 
in hand at the end of the year was consider- 
ably over £200. The meeting decided to 
contribute towards the fund being raised 
with a view to inviting the National Fed- 
eration to visit Newcastle in 1911. 

It is stated that at the beginning of the 
year an agitation was begun with a view of 
trying to get more equitable terms for sub- 
contractors, and after long negotiations, a 
form was approved, and a supply procured 
for the use of the members. It has long 
been felt that some alteration should be made 
so as to remove the inconvenience caused 
by the many varied working hours of the 
different branches in the building trades, 
some of the workmen commencing at six and 
some at 6.30, some ceasing at 4.30 and others 
at five, some having breakfast before start- 
ing in the winter months and others stop- 
ping for the meal. 

Unofficial negotiations took place between 
representatives of the Workmen’s Societies 
and representatives of the Teesside and Dis- 
trict Masters’ Association, and a settlement 
was almost accomplished without resorting 
to giving official notice to the Conciliation 
Boards. This settlement just failing, official 
notices were given for uniformity of work- 
ing hours and other alteration to working 
rules, and it is confidently hoped that the 
desired amendements with respect to the 
hours of labour will in the immediate future 
be agreed upon, and be in opetation. 

The levy to cover the association’s share 
of the cost of administration of the affairs 
of the National Northern Centre, Northern 
Federation, Teesside Association, to which 
bodies it is affiliated, and to cover its own 
expenses, was fixed at 4s. per £100 wages 
paid. 

Mr. J. W. Moore was unanimously elected 
as president for the ensuing year, with 
Messrs. John Proud and E. M. Tweddle vice- 
presidents. Mr. E. Moody, secretary and 
treasurer. Messrs. G. H. Jackson and S. 
Pearson, auditors. The committee being: 
Messrs. E. D. - Barker, 99s Corbettse ss 
Mothersdale, W. Pearson, A. Stephenson, J. 
A. Tweddle, W. Thompson, I. R. Turnbull 
and J. B. Wilson. Messrs. Thos. Beetham, 
W. Pearson, and Robt. Watt are the trustees. 
of the association. Representatives to the 
Teesside Association and the Northern Fed- 
eration were also elected. 

The members at the close of the meet- 
ing accorded a very hearty vote of thanks to 
the retiring president, Mr. W. M. Thompson, 
for the excellent and painstaking manner in 
which he had discharged the duties of this 
office during the past two years. Mr. 
Thompson suitably responded, and ex 
pressed the hope that more members would 
take a keen interest in the work of the asso- 
ciation, and aspire to the important posi- 
tion which he had just vacated. 


Insurance. 


Free £500 Accident Insurance Coupons 
have this week been sent to the following :— 


Sis Je eG. Wicneee ae W.° (Walsall), E. Ki. oT 
(Littleborough), . (Great Yarmouth), 
H. F. H. (Herne “inh, T. A. (South Shields), 


J. T. A. (South Shields), R. A. (South ers 
A. V. R. (Manchester), H. S. (Rochdale), A. 

(Plymouth), E. C. (Birmingham), EE: AS i aaiee 
borough), W. H. G. (Birmingham), G. C. (Wake- 
field), T. E. S. (Wakefield), E. A. E. (Wakefield), 
W. J. A. (Wakefield), A. H. L. (Bournbrook), G. H. 
(Burton), B. H. (Birmingham), W. T. (Manchester), 
Jie Win (GC. (GRaxthin) Ge bY ae A. L. (Regent’s 
Park), P. W. L. (London, E.G), C. PO: oltonds 
H. O. (Great Yarmouth), S. Hy dy (Cardiff), 
C. E. M. (Glasgow), G. H. P. (Bilston), J. S. (Kirk- 
intilloch), W. W. (Limehouse), W. rc (Manches- 


ter); J. Se. (Burnley), BSB. “Chula eee 
(Wigan). J. S. (Worcester), J. J. W. CWorcester), 
R. W. H. (Northampton). 
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NOW READY. 


“ SPECIFICATION, ” 


No. I[2, 1909-I0O. 


Special Points about the New Edition. 


1. It has been very drastically revised and brought up-to-date in con- 
formity with the opinions and suggestions of many well-known Architects 
and other professional men. 

A general Index of Special Articles on Planning and Equipment 
which have appeared in previous issues is included. 

3. The information has been rigidly condensed in order to reduce the bulk 
of the volume, and to make it easier for reference. 


The Scope of “ Specification.”’ 


“SPECIFICATION” provides all the information that professional men require when 
preparing drawings, writing specifications, or compiling bills of quantities. Previous to its 
publication such information could only be obtained (and then inadequately) by the consultation 
of a large number of books. 


For Convenience in reference ‘‘ Specification’? is arranged under the usual trade 


headings of a complete Specification of Works. The book is fully indexed. Mode} specification 
clauses are given. 


All the sections are contributed by Specialists in the particular branches of the 
subject of which they treat. 


In view of the fact that architects, surveyors, and municipal engineers meet on 
common ground, and have to deal with subjects very closely allied, information upon municipal 
engineering subjects is included in ‘“‘ Specification.” Architects and surveyors often have 
to undertake the same work as the municipal engineer, namely, sewerage and sewage disposal 
systems, road making and water supply, &c. The Municipal Engineer has always been 
greatly concerned with building construction,and is becoming still more closely connected therewiths 


List of Sections. 


The information in each section is contributed by a Specialist. 


Division I.—Building Construction,' 


1. General Conditions. 12. Joiner. 23. Marble Mason and Mosaic 
2. Excavater. 13. lronmonger. Worker. 
3. Drainlayer. 14. Roofer. 24. Plasterer. 
4. Concretor. 15. Ventilating Engineer. 25. Glazier. 
5. Bricklayer. 16. Heating Engineer. 26. Painter and Deeorator. 
6. Mason. 17. Founder. 27. Paper Hanger. 
7. Terra Cotta & Faience Worker, 18. Smith. 28. Horticultural and Landscape 
8. Structural Engineer. 19, Plumber. Architecture. 
9. Fireproof Constructor. 20. Bellhanger. 2y. Blind Maker. 
10. Pavior. 21. Mechanical Engineer. 30. Furnisher. 
11. Carpenter 22. Eectrical Engineer. 31. Art Metal Worker. 
Division II,—Municipal Engineering. 
32. Roads. 33. Sewerage. 34. Water Supply. 


PRICE 3/6 NETT. “225 


Supplied by all Newsagents or direct from the Publishers. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., Caxton House, Westminster. 
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Publisher’s Notices. 


-_ 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
inc—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.” 

Telephones: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
Countinc Housgs—817, Gerrard, PUBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 


Date of Publication:—THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 


follows :— Be 
At all newsagents and bookstalls - - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom ~ = 10 10 
By'Post taiCanada. ==) = "= =) -a= a 


By post elsewhere abroad - - - - 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on application to the 


Publisher. 
Subscribers can have their volumes bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 


cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - Is. 6d. 

Each additional line - - - - 6d. 

Three insertions™ - : - - - 3s. Od. 
®©This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 

Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d. per line. 

The above must be prepaid. 


Property and Land Sales, Legal Notices, etc-, 
9d. per line. 
Advertisements for the above can be received up 


till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price 1s. Monthly— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 


This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and, 
includes among its regular features “The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture,’’ with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


ROOFING SLATES 


Vebinheli, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB G0ODS 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


A 


Prices upon application 
for Yellow Deal, Oak 
# and Pitch Pine. # 


PRIM: DRY OAK & PITCH PINE. FLOORINGS 
With Specia! Joint to conceal! Nails.— 


4 Oak 56/9 | : F { Prices on 
Pe TTyE Pitch Pine) application. 
These prices do not include desiccation. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
Only Address—67, KING WILLIAM ST,, E.C. 


Telephone Nos. 601 and 602 Avenue. 


Tenders. 


Addressed posteards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free ox application 
to the Manager, Buitperms’ Journal, Cazten House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended for publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannet be 
accepted unless they contain the name ef the 
Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


Aldeburgh (Suffolk).—Accepted for alterations to 


water tower and new tank, for the Waterworks 
Committee of the Town Council :— j 
Goddard, Massey and Warner, Nottingham, 


41,359 1s. 8d. 

Axminster, Devon.—Accepted for a block of semi- 
detached cottages on the Hakes Building Estate, 
Axminster, Devon. Symes and Madge, architect, 
Chard :— 

Newbery and Sons, 4640. 


Barnet.—For alterations to the new fire station, 
for the Urban District Council :— 


J. Stewart, Tottenham “-HOS2) 0-0 

Belton, Cockfosters 547 10 Oo 

Pearson and Son 492 15 0 

J. Braughen, Barnet 459 0 0 

W. James,* Hadley ... 558 Ree 5B Yeon BO 
Extra, if wood blook floor and not cement :—J. 
Baughen, 47; Pearson and Son, 418; W. James, 


£8; J. Stewart, 418 10s: 
*Accepted, 


Blackhill (Durham).—Accepted for proposed new 
villa at Number One, Blackhill. Mr. John J. El- 
tringham, architect, Derwent Street, Blackhill :-— 

Ayton and Sons, George Street, Blackhill, Con 
Durham, 4678 tos. 


Cardiff.—Provisionally accepted for proposed 
juniors’ building, North Edward Street, for the Car- 
diff Y.M.C.A. Messrs. Speir and Beaven, Borough 
Chambers, Whartgn Street, Cardiff, architects :— 

E. Turner and Sons, Cardiff, 43,798. 


Hull.—For the necessary work to be performed in 
erection of a school in Sidmouth Street, for the 
Education Committee. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect :— 


Jackson and Son, Witham ...420,107 8 3 


P, T. Kettlewell, Trinity Street 19,888 o o 
G. Houlton and Son, Baker 

Street = ee = : 18,600 0 o 
T. Goates and Son, Brunswick 

Avenue : : 18,450 0 0 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


ESTABLISHED II5I. 
fSouTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Hicu Hotgorn, W.C. 


oe PER CENT. INTEREST 
“ allowed on Deposit Accounts, 


PER CENT. INTEREST. 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary 


W.C. CISTERNS. 


Best Cistern on Earth. Used in the Best Work. 


Inexpensive. Sensitive. Frost Proof. 
Atways Fills. Silent. Quick Filling 


HOLT’S PATENTS. 3. Smithfield St.. Liverpooi. 


WALWYN T. +. 
CHAPMAN, 


Terra Cotta Works, 
CLEETHORPES. 


WINDOW AND DOOR 
HEADS at all prices. 


i GARDEN VASES. 
_CHIMNEY POTS. 
RIDGES, FINIALS. 


BRICKS. 


THATCHING AND 


REED LAYING, 
J. G COWELL, SOHAM. 


' FACING & MOULDED 


J. T. Levitt, Holderness Road 
W. Sanderson, Temple Street 
Ltd., Sculcoates Lane a 
Quibell, Son, and Greenwood, 
J. H. Fenwick, Albert Avenue 
M. Harper, Brunswick Avenue 
G. H. Panton,* Anlaby Road 
Rest of Hull. 


*Accepted. 


18,350 © @ 
18,279 
18,052 0 © 


° 
° 


18,030 0 @ 
17,929 
17,489 


oun 
e 


Lianfihangel-Clyn-Myfyr (Denbigh).—For erecting 


a schoolmaster’s residence, for Denbighshire Educa- ~ 


tion Authority. Mr. Walter D. Wiles, county archi- 
tect, 42a, High Street, Wrexham :— 


W. T. Thomas As) 

H. Owen ee is es ; - 
Jones and Son ca 543 0 e@ 
I. Thomas,* Maerdy 527 15 © 


*Accepted. 


London.—For erection of the superstructure of the 
extension of the chief station of the fire brigade, 


for the London County Council :— 
Leslie and Co., Ltd., Kensington 

Square, W. Sd ws os -.-$18,05@ 

W. Johnson and Co., Ltd., Wands- 


worth Common, S.W. Ae .. 37,990 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd., Crown Works, 

South Lambeth, S.W. ame 1 39,934 
Foster and Dicksee, Rugby and Lon- 

don a ie i. tee woe EFT 
Holland and Hannen, Hyde Street, 

Bloomsbury, W.C. oye ne -- 17,500 
G. Trollope and Sons and Colls and 

Sons, Ltd., 5, Coleman Street, E.C. 17,484 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., Bel- 

vedere Road, S.E. as a, .» 17,290 
J. Mowlem and Co., Ltd., Grosvenor 

Wharf, Westminster, S.W. vee eee 
H. L. Holloway, Church Street, Dept- 

ford, 3.E. ae: age ae oo. §=617,067 
J. Carmichael, 331, Trinity Road, 

Wandsworth, S.W. Ss ie ose MERGS AG 
Kirk and Randall, Warren Lane 

Works, Woolwich, S.E. ee ... 16,866 
Kerridge and Shaw,* 28, Sturton 

Street, Cambridge ar 16,861 


Architect’s revised estimate, 417,550. 
*Recommended for acceptance. 


Llandyssul.—For the erection of a residence, near 
Llandyssul, for L. T. Thomas, Esq. Haulage, stone, — 


sand, and part slates found by owner. 
kins; -BssL.; AR. BoA nero 
Street, Llandilo, S. Wales. 


W. D. Jen- 


architect, 


James Davies, Ffostrassol .- 4670 
John Thomas, Llanpumpsaint 623 
Thomas Jones,* Llangranog 605 


*Accepted. 


(Tenders continued on page viitd 


LAUNDRY 


‘and Cooking Engineers. 
a ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE A.C.FR 


iW. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
oY Vaundey Engineers, KEIGHLEY,’ 


An acceptable sub- 
stitute for the usual 
type of Door Bell. 


Easily fixed to any thick- 
ness of door or casement, 
and w)!' last a lifetime. 

New-Departure Door Bells 
are furnished with clock- 
work or rotary 
mechanism. 

Finger-plates in 
various designs, 
| Sold by all fron- 
mongers, etc. 
Write for particulars 


of special offer of 
mounted sample. 


JOHN H. GRAHAM 
& C0, 


' 118—122, Holborn, 
LONDON, 


Cita eas 


George 
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The WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS, Ltd. 


“Relief Decorations.” 
ANAGLYPTA and SALAMANDER 


London Show Rooms: 71, Southampton Row, W.C. 


London Tel. No.: 2731 Gerrard. Works: Tel. No. 155 Darwen. 
Telegrams : “ Anaglypta, London.” “ Anaglypta, Darwen.” 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 4 
CAMEOID and CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: 1, Newman Street, W. 
Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard, London. Telegrams: ‘* Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


LIGNOMUR Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E. 


Tel. : 422 East, London. Telegrams : “ Lignomur, London.” 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the 
respective Branches of the Wall-Paper Manufacturers, ke as above. 


Ae GTPANCRA 
WORK CL” 


IPEPROVED PATENT 


STABLE 
FITTINGS 


STABLE-COWHOUSE:’ € 


PIGGERY FITTINGS. 


HARNESS :ROOM:FITTINGS*~ 
PAVING: DRAINAGE-EVENTILATION. 
GENERAL:CAST: €:\/ROUGHT: IRONWORK. 


CATALOGUES :SENT: ON ‘APPLICATION. 


171, ST PANCRAS 2P-LONDONNW;| 


= sme eee 
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(Tenders continued from page vi.) E. F. Davidson and Miller, New- W. Hopkins... * fy: a (585 10 0 
castle sue a P ceed 3527.0 OO J. Howell as ee ue COZ 7 OS 
London, N.E.—For provision of lunacy wards in W. Nicholson and Son, Ltd., R. Rees a8 <p oe se 550) Oo © 
pavilion ‘‘B’ at infirmary, Homerton, N.E., for Leeds See ase = bes 12G;139 Dao J. Evans,* Port albot! vs ea 525, 10) 0 
Hackney Guardians. Mr. W. W. Finch, architect, D. Doughty and Sons, Middles- Esias and Davies a a 3553 3 16 
76, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Quantities by Mr. G. brough = ae Bs set 9X3;03'5. 2000 *Accepted. 
T. G. Wright, 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C. J. Howe and Co., West Hartle- 
Markham and Markham i 42,611 pool ie we eee aera, 7 SOO Plymstock.—For Council new mixed school for 26¢ 
A. Monk ae nae ise 2,465 | Robert Wilson, Barnard Castle 12,694 1 1 children and cookery and manual training centre, 
Wilkinson and Co. 2,424 Hudson Bros., Middlesbrough... 12,550 0 o including offices, covered sheds, boundary fences, 
Kerridge and Shaw ee 25399 S. Coates, Ltd., No. Ormesby 12,535 13 2 tar paving, etc., for the Devon County Education 
W. Pattinson and Sons, Ltd. 2,395 | Thomas Lumsden, Jarrow-on- Committee. Mr. Percy Morris, county architect; 
B. E. Nightingale we 2,389 Tyne te te +e see 12,232 0 0 (education), 1, Richmond Road, Exeter. Quantities 
C. Wall, Ltd. 2,375 Quibell, Son and Greenwood, by Mr. S. W. Haughton, 22, Courtenay Street, Ply- 
J. Stewart ae 2,360 Hull nena Ses “+ 11,857 9 0 mouth. 
Sheffield Bros. AY. 2,350 Allison Bros., Middlesbrough... 11,799 11 6 G. B. Turpin --$4-907 0 O 
Stapleton and Sons 2,299 | H. Arnold and Son, Doncaster 11,766 0 o Peatn Bros. .. 4,687 0 0 
E. Lawrance and Sons 2,298 Paul Rhodes, Leeds sss) sony LES5O7 Oxo W. T. Stevenson 4435 0 0 
Kirk and Randall 2,121 H. McNaughton,*  Middles Pethick Bros., Ltd. 4,224 0 0 
Thomas and Edge 2,070 brough Fe ck +2 ho PRK EES A. Andrews an 4,200 © Oo 
W. Lawrence and Son aan +s. 1,992 *Accepted F, Miskin, Ltd. 4,162 19 5 
Barrett and Power,* St. Thomas’s 2 5 : F. Bartlett = one 4,117 0 0 
Works, Hackney, N.E. : 1,987 Newton Abbot.—For a Council new mixed school, H. J. Allen, Devonport 4,030 4 2 
AChE ted | for 240 children, including covered playgrounds, Lapthorn and Co. La 3,990 0 Oo 
P&ee. offices, boundary fences, tar paving, etc., at Wol- H. Drew, Paignton aes 3,984 0 oO 
London.—For new school, Sherrington Road, borough, for the Devon County Education Commit- i, Coaceee Devoe et eg 4) 
Greenwich, for the London County Council :— tee. Mr. Percy Morris, county architect (educa- W. E. Bennett, Bodmin 3,889 13 6 
G. Parker and Sons, 124, Sumner | tion), 1, Richmond Road, Exeter. Quantities by Mr. J. Paynter... i 3,862 1 3 
Road, Peckham ee ro «- $15,630 S. W. Haughton, 22, Courtenay Street, Plymouth. The cana one ae 3,808 19 6 
W. Downs, Hampton Street, Wal- | Jf: J. Stokes see tee 3,710 13 I1 E. E. Endicott 3,797 “I 10 
worth ae a wet oi Ye evo R. E. Narracott, Torquay 3,599 14 10 S. Roberts, Ltd. 3,768 5 9 
Treasure and Son, Ltd., Cottenham F. J. Zealley tee aes 3,583 10 9 Wakeham Bros. ... so 3,658 19 5 
Road, Holloway = aie 14,649 J. Honour and Son, Tring 3,529 15 Oo F. J. Stanbury, Devonport 3,658 16 9 
I. and T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs 14,343 Hi, 'C. Goss, Torquay 3,301 13° 7 R. Feu Williams,* Holbeton 3,613 8 10 
J. Marsland and Sons, York Street, AN riggs, Exeter 3,290 15 2 E. J. Badcock, Ashburton (with- 
Walter eth es wy es ea 310 A. N. Coles, Plymouth 3,288 18 1 drawn) es ts oe “3,877 0 5 
H. L. Holloway, Church Street, Dept- | N. Pratt, Clyst St. Mary 35234 8 5 | Rest of Plymouth. 
ford iP ~_ ts. AS .-. 14,282 Lapthorn and Co., Plymouth 3,194 0 O *Acéepted 
Perry and Co. (Bow), Ltd., Tredegar J. J. Lacey and Co., Exmouth... 3,180 19 6 ‘ 
Works, Bow =e pee 2 --- 14,275 G, Arscott and Son, Buckfast- Romford.—For erection of a new boiler house and 
W. Akers and Co., Ltd., 13, High leigh ooo tee tee COC EY Si-e Co Lancashire boiler, with Galloway tubes, at the 
Street, South Norwood sd a ages L. Bearne , cae we SHES OV LES. Workhouse, Romford, for the Guardians. Mr. H. 
F. and H. F. Higgs, Hinton Road, HE. J. Stanbury, Devonport ce agOo G1 OG Qums Harrington, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 65, Bishopsgate 
Herne Hill = ne + Se ett a6 G. Pollard and Co., Ltd., Taun- Siaet “Without, ‘Coase 
T. D. Leng, Evelyn Street, Deptford 14,150 tom oo te +++ 3,056 16 7 Dowsing and Davis, Mawneys, 
J. and C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper Nor- FP. C, Francis, Teignmouth BCs men nS Risnterd te a = 41,234 10 0 
wood rien atta Sitek 4 lbtEy enn 14,096 eas ie ee ee a75887 12. 20 F. and A. Wilmott, High Road, 
Kirk and Randall, Woolwich soe) ISOS W. Reeves and Sons, Totnes ... 2,993 ree Tear ae ii tx a; Mt aaotore 
Thomas and Edge, Anglesea Avenue, z Pethick Bros., Ltd., Plymouth... 2,993 9 © Adjustable Cover and Boiler 
Woolwich - oo ves --. 13,896 Parker Bros. ae as SE ER 1 Me, Block Co., Ltd. 64, Victoria 
J. Smith and Sons (Norwood), Ltd., VAS WA. Stacey tee +e 2,933 0 Oo | Street WWestmineten S.W. «fo eD2TOMESy -O 
South Norwood ae oe » 13,858 | Wakeham Bros., Plymouth 2,932 14 8 | jas ecnanand and Son,* Rom- 
W. Johnson and Co., Ltd.,* Wands- H. C. Jackman, Torquay s+ 2,836 12 3 | mttard As eS: <=. 1,194 0) 6G 
worth Common .., bas ¥ ae TG, 202 E. P. Bovey and Sons,* Torquay 2,825 o o } Ne 
Architect’s (Education) estimate, 614,456. *Reserved for acceptance. *Accepted. 
*Recommended for acceptance. Rest of Newton Abbot. Sleekburn, Northumberland.—Accepted for the 
Middlesbrough.—For the erection of the new Pyle (Bridgend).—For erection of two houses, for erection of a new vicarage-and parish room, aud 
public library. Messrs. Russell and Cooper, Messrs. Williams and Davies. Mr. J, A. James, boundaries, etc., at Sleekburn, Northumberland. 
F.R.I.B.A., architects, 11, Grey’s Inn Square, Lon- architect, Port Talbot. i : Mr. A. B. Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., dioceson archi- 
don. J. Davies = ae BO35 0! Oo tect :— 
George Radge, Normanby S.O. 414,130 0 o hk. A. Thomas So ae See oh foun Oval ates J. Goulding and Son, Blyth. 
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The BUTTERMERE GREEN SLAT 


KESWICK, Cumberland. 


Supply the finest Curmberland & 
Westmorland GREEN SLATES 


from their Celebrated— 


Fulwell Hydrated Lime, 


A high-class Lime, slaked by a 


patent process, and packed in bags. 


are 


aS 


Honister and Yew Crags 
Quarries, Cumberland. 
Original Elterwater Green 
Quarries, Elterwater. 


opin 8 


Saves the labour of washing and 
running the lime, will not blow, 


leaves no waste, may be stored Coniston Green Slate Manufacturers 

K i 5 i Quarries, Tilberthwaite, Sa 
without deterioration and without Lingmoor Quarries and of Green 
Highfeliside Quarries. Stonework 


bursting the bags. 


for Flooring 
Tiles, Flagging, 
Heads, Sills, 
Mullions, Steps, 
Memorials, and 
other Architectural 
specifications. 


in the following 
colours ;— 
LIGHT SEA GREEN, 
DARK SEA GREEN, 
OLIVE GREEN, 


For mouldings and lathwork can 


be gauged with a much smaller 
proportion of plaster than ordinary 


and 
other 
Shades. 


lime. 


Write for Prices, Samples, 
and other Particulars, to 


Head Office— 


KESWICK, 


Converts lime into a safe, reliable 
and convenient material with the 
advantages of a bagged plaster. 


Further Particulars and Samples from :— 


The Exors. of the Late CUMBERLAND. 
Sir HEDWORTH WILIAMSON, Bart., Se ae ee aaa 


52, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams—“Khoro, London.” Telephone—8206 Bank. 


Fulwell Lime Works, SUNDERLAND. 
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If, under modern condi- 
tions, the small trader is 
doomed, so, zPso jacto, is 
the small shop. The 
erection of the Selfridge Store is only one 
of many portents of the force of the new 
movement. That the impulse and the in- 
spiration should have come from America 
is not surprising, a large and new country 
being naturally addicted to the conception 
of large and new ideas, and the temper and 
spirit of the people being impatient of con- 
Servative traditions, and apt in the initia- 
tion of courageous enterprise. That 
America is beyond all others the home ot 
the big business building is most strikingly 
shown in the examples illustrated in our 
‘special issue, in which, we venture to 
believe, will be found much that is worthy 
of the most earnest attention of British 
architects, who now find themselves face 
to face with the necessity of dealing with 
the new conditions. In this country, the 
expansion of business is not always met in 
a free and bold spirit. The prosperous 
_ proprietor often seems to lack confidence 
in his good fortune. Instead of building 
_ up to it, he is contented with acquiring the 
| premises next door, and he keeps on doing 
' this until his premises are, architecturally, 
a “heterogeneous conglomeration of irre- 
‘concilable antagonisms.’’ To wait patiently 
_ until your neighbours’ leases fall in, and 
then buy them out, may or may not. be a 
cheap way of gradually acquiring a large 
site for the big building that ultimately 
becomes inevitable, but a bolder and more 
_wholesale operation would save much 
valuable time, would perhaps come 
cheaper in the long run, would offer less 
temptation to rivalry by bolder spirits, 
and, above all; would give fairer opvor- 
tunities to the architect and builder, while 
sparing the general public the infliction of 
patchwork premises. That the shopkeepers 
of Paris are more akin to the Americans 
in largeness of conception, a further in- 
dication has just come to hand with respect 
to the first of the great emporiums of the 
Gay City. The Bon Marché is situated on 
the left bank of the Seine, in the unfash- 
ionable quarter, and its proprietors have 
been long hankering for a site in the centre 
of the boulevards, where it would make a 
_ more potent appeal to wealthy patrons, 
' “especially foreigners,” we are told, and 
of these no doubt the majority are 
_ Americans, whose ideas on the great 
_ “stores” question are likely to be taken into 
| most careful consideration. Thus we get 
| an: interesting example of international 
| reciprocity. It is stated, with reservations, 
that the proprietors of the Bon Marché 
have just accomplished a great coup in 
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| 
| 
| 
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the purchase of the Grand Hotel and the 
surrounding establishments, including the 
Café de la Paix, for £2,200,o00o—perhaps 
the most commanding site in Paris. If 
this rumour is true, we are apparently on 
the eve of stupendous building develop. 
ments, not only in Paris, but in the capitals 
of other countries in which so potent an 
example is sure to be followed as closely 
as circumstances will allow. It will be, 
we doubt not, in every respect a noble 
example, embodying the utmost architec~ 
tural skill; and architects the world over 
will await with the greatest interest the 
confirmation of a scheme that promises 
almost unexampled opportunities for the 
combination of artistic grace and business 
utility. 


pie at As 

In the “Contemporary 
Italian Review” for December, 
Gothic. Mr. L. March Phillips 


has a scholarly article on 
“Gothic Architecture in Italy.’? The writer 
has for his chief aim a refutation of the 
conventional belief that Italian Gothic ar- 
chitecture is “a mere feeble and spiritless 
imitation of the Northern style, and 
nothing more.’’? This commonplace of 
criticism betrays, he thinks, a certain lack 
of*sympathetic understanding. He scouts 
Fergusson’s off-hand remark — since 
adopted as an article of faith by most 
Gothicists—that the Italians display 
“ignorance of the true Gothic feeling,’”’ and 
hints that most of the ignorance that comes 
into the question is imported by the critics. 
The Italians were not ignorant imitators; 
they were conscious adapters. “Italian 
Gothic evidently knows very well what it 
is about.”? It prefers breadth to height, 
the horizontal line rather than the vertical, 
and it assumes shape accordingly. — This 
is clearly not ignorance, but self-assertion, 
representing a racial divergence as between 
the Latin and the Germanic strains of 
blood. The writer mentions a few of the 
“summary dealings’? of the Italians with 
the vertical principle: “Externally the 
lines of boldly projecting buttresses and 
flying buttresses mounting in leaps to the 
abutment of the roof are, in the Northern 
style, one of the most forcible means of 
expression of its vertical character. In 
Italian Gothic these buttresses are either 
non-existent or are flattened to mere 
shallow and slight projections. Again, in 
the Italian style round-headed arches are 
as frequent as, and are often intermixed 
with, pointed ones,’’? and while the spire 
is “the final aspiration of the Teutonic 
soul,” it is in Italy almost always rejected 
in favour of the dome. The Gothicist will 


probably protest that these data explain 
but do not excuse Italian Gothic. Indeed, 
the author admits that “Italy possibly was 
mistaken in having any dealings with the 
style at all,’’ although “Gothic had been 
adopted in the North with a fervour of 
conviction which made its influence diffi- 
cult to resist.” It is refreshing to read so 
judicial and philosophical an article on so 
controversial a topic; and its appearance 
in the pages of the “Contemporary’’ is 
significant of the revived interest in archi- 
tecture and the arts. 


The search for the right 
road in art is perpetual. 
Luckily ‘no final revela- 
tion is possible, and se 
the pursuit is of endléss interest. ' Mr. 
Reginald Hallward, speaking on “Essen- 
tials in Art”’ the other day, had a large and 
distinguished audience, who evidently ex- 
pected that so individual an artist would 
regale them with an unhackneyed treat- 
ment of his subject. Nor were they al- 
together disappointed. If Mr. Hallward 
did not evolve any new truths—-which, in- 
deed, were too much to expect from any 
mere mortal—he nevertheless gave piquant 
expression to’some that are quite old, even 
if they are not all quite so familiar as the 
ideas about art that are more generally 
current. The artist declined to join in the 
discussion that has followed an exhibition 
of his own pictures, declaring, with becom- 
ing modesty, that the question of the essen- 
tial principles of art is a much bigger one 
than anything appertaining to himself, 
because it is as old as the sculptures of 
ancient Egypt and Greece. It is probably 
much older than that, but it is as well not 
to push these things to extremes, and the 
speaker’s artistic restraint is to be admired 
and commended. Then he straightway fell 
foul of the fetish of fashion. As he put it, 
we are weighed down by the materialism 
of contemporary life. Doubtless; but does 
not strong genius always, late or soon, rise 
superior to that condition? An artist, Mr. 
Hallward is reported as having said, is con- 
demned if he does not adopt the mode of 
his time, and ventures to use a language 
which can give expression to his own feel- 
ings. It may be here interjected that if 
the language is not understanded of the 
people, the message must perforce fail of 
its effect—unless, indeed, the new language 
seems to be worth the trouble of learning, 
which is very seldom the case. It may well 
be that that is, after all, the highest form 
of art which makes the widest and the most 
instant appeal, provided that the response 
includes not only the “profane and vulgar 
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crowd,” but also the very elect who are not 
precious and eccentric; for, as Mr. Hall- 
ward truly says, “in art is to be found an 
interpretation of our own lives, and in this 
way it brings happiness and satisfaction.” 
That is a faithful saying, and seems to us 
to admit of direct application to the mani- 
festation of art in architecture. 


When the lay Press con- 
descends to notice archi- 
tecture, it nearly always 
does it wrongly. For ex- 
ample, a London daily newspaper came out 
one day last week with about a quarter of 
a page illustrating “A Squire’s Architec- 
tural Oddities.”’ The Squire was one 
Fuller, who half a century ago amused 
himself by putting up a number of freak 
buildings in the village of Brightling, 
which is about nine miles inland from Hast- 
ings. Among them are an observatory, 
which is the most respectable of the collec- 
tion, and contains in its dome a camera 
obscura, which, it is alleged, the Squire 
placed there in order that his tenants 
might keep observation on their cattle 
without being put to the trouble of going 
into the fields; a pyramid in imitation of 
“Cleopatra’s Needle,’’ but built of local 
sandstone, and reaching 6ooft. above sea- 
level; a “Solomon’s Temple,’’ a mosque- 
like circular structure, with massive 
marble pillars; and a “Sugar-loaf House,’’ 
in which the Squire wished to keep a man 
for seven years, to see what he would look 
like after being isolated from the world 
for that period without shaving, washing, 
or communicating with any human being. 
Although several “subjects’’ offered them- 
selves, the authorities would not allow the 
Squire to carry out the experiment. It is 
no doubt all very interesting in a crude 
sort of way; but one would hardly have 
thought it worth a quarter of a page of a 
great London daily newspaper. Far be it 
from us to quench the smoking flax; but 
we trust that “architectural oddities’? do 
not represent the only sort of architecture 
in which the public are supposed to take 
an interest. We have a horrible suspicion, 
bowever, that taey prefer what is bizarre 
t» that which is beautiful. 


Architectural 
Oddities. 


Architecture @ Mr. Percy Robinson, 


and the F.R.I.B.A., President of 
American the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Attitude. 


Architectural Society, re- 
minded his hearers, in the course of his 
presidential address this year, that, speak- 
ing on the subject of Town Planning 
last year, he suggested that the local ad- 
visory committees proposed to be formed 
in connection with town planning schemes, 
might be useful not only in connection 
with the immediate object in view; the 
scope of their work he thought might well 
be extended to watching over the artistic 
amenities and the evolution of our towns 
and cities in other directions This idea, 
he pointed out, has taken a concrete form 
in New York, where, at the instance of the 
ex-President, Mr. Roosevelt, following a 
Suggestion made by the American Institute 
of Architects of Washington, a Council of 
Fine Arts has been created, and directions 
have been issued that for the future “before 
any plans are formulated for public build- 
ings or grounds, or for the location or erec- 
tion of any statue.’’ the heads of executive 
departments, bureaux, and commissions 
must submit the matter to the Fine Arts 
Council, and follow their advice, “unless 
for good and sufficient reasons the Presi- 
dent directs otherwise.’’ In such an action 
as this, we have, he thinks, evidence not 
only of the enterprise of our brethren 


across the seas, but of their growing appre- 
ciation of architectural art, and it is an 
example that we might copy with advant- 
age. We are afraid, however, that Mr. 
Taft has been much less sympathetic in his 
attitude towards esthetic aspirations 


The great wax bust farce 
has had one good effect. 
Its enactment (it is “still 
running’) has drawn 
from Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., an excellent 
letter to the “Times,’’ and the letter has 
provoked a leading article in the leading 
journal. Mr. Jackson points out that the 
authorship of the bust has nothing to do 
with its artistic merit. “Being what it is, 
it would be no better if it were proved to be 
by Leonardo, and no worse if it were by 
Lucas.”’ This is cold-drawn common- 
sense; but, as Mr. Jackson rather grudg- 
ingly acknowledges, it discounts the senti- 
mental interest that would pertain to 
Leonardo, but not to Lucas. In this re- 
spect it would, if Leonardo had wrought 
it, possess, undoubtedly, a certain measure 
of value, even if it were badly done. It 
cannot be denied that such sentiment is 
legitimate and wholesome. Mr. Jackson 
thinks “it is amusing to see how the merit 
of the works is forgotten in the dispute 
about its origin.’”? We submit, however, 
that the merit of the work does not affect 
the question, except in so far as it helps 
to prove or to disprove the authorship, 


Art and 
Sentiment. 


which is the real point at issue. Both Mr. ° 


Jackson and the “Times”? leader-writer, in 
their eager championship of pure art, seem 
rather inclined to ridicule and condemn 
the form of hero-worship implied in covet- 
ing or cherishing the inferior works of 
great men. “The name of Lucas,” says 
the “Times’’ writer, “is worth (among 
dealers) little or nothing, whatever price 
may have been given for a work of his 
attributed to an artist with a much more 
valuable name. This fact proves, what 
needed no proving, that there are many 
wealthy connoisseurs who buy works of art 
not for their intrinsic merit, but for what 
is supposed to be their authenticity.’’? That 
is unimpeachably correct, and is perhaps 
deplorable ; but we part company with the 
writer when he proceeds in this strain: 
“This state of things reveals an extra- 
ordinary timidity in buyers of works of 
art. If they all trusted their own taste, 
names would have no value.’’ This would 
be true enough if one could eliminate from 
the field the glow of sentiment and the 
glamour of personality. Such detachment 
seems to us to be quite impossible. Uproot 
sentiment, and the love of art comes with 
it. Not the sentiment, but the excess or 
exaggeration of it, is to be strongly depre- 
cated, and the unholy trafficking in it is 
hardly more detestable than the mawkish- 
ness which becomes its easy prey. It is 
necessary to discriminate between the 
states of mind represented respectively by 
such loose formularies as “It must be good, 
So-and-so did it,’’ and by “So-and-so did it. 
It is bad, for all that; but since he was one 
of the world’s great artists, anything that 
came from his hands is interesting, whether 
or not it have intrinsic merit. It is valu- 
able upon personal rather than upon 
artistic grounds;. although, even artisti- 
cally, it may be valuable as throwing light 
on the development or the waywardness of 
genius.” Yet, while moderating somewhat 
on the severity of Mr. Jackson and the 
“Times,’’ we are at one with them in the 
condemnation of false values. Sentiment, 
and the pious afflatus, are very well if they 
are kept within due bounds—and if accom- 
panied by a due regard for art. When they 


supersede that regard, and seem to render 
art a thing of little relative importance, — 
they become as abominable as any perver- 
sion and unhallowed exploitation of a 
natural instinct always must be; and to 
this extent Mr. Jackson is justified of his 
timely protest. 


The other evening, the 

The Ambitious Duke of Argyll, in pre- 
Craftsman. senting prizes awarded 
to the students of the 

Trades Training School, which is con- 
ducted by the guilds of the Carpenters, 
Joiners, Painter Stainer, Plasterers, 
Tylers and Bricklayers, and Wheelwrights 
of the City of London, justly commended 
the good work that is being done in tech- 
nical education by these City Guilds. It 
is indeed excellent—so far as it goes; and 
Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, the Director of 
the Schools, is no doubt justifiably proud 
of the fact that the schools, which were in- 
stituted seventeen years ago, as something 
in the nature of an experiment, have 
proved by their continued prosperity the 
value of the work which is being done. He 
was also only too correct in the contention 
that it is impossible nowadays for an ap- 
prentice or a young workman to learn 


thoroughly his trade unless, by means of 
some such institution as this, he is infused 


with the vitalising spirit of his craft, in- 
stead of being left to welter in some cramp- 
ing furrow, hole, or corner of it. 
hard case, and any effort to meet it is com-_ 
mendable. The City and Guilds of London — 
have set an excellent example of practical 
patriotism—for their energy extends far 
beyond the bounds to which their title 
would seem to restrict them, and spreads” 
not only over the entire kingdom, but even u, 
beyond it. They are doing perhaps all 
that they can, and are doing it passing 
well. To say, however, that it is not 
enough is to understate the case almost 
ludicrously. Technical education is a cry- 
ing national need, and should be placed on 
a national basis, and should be made com- 
pulsory. The youths who volunteer to sub- 
mit themselves to courses of instruction do 
so less with a view to personal improve- 
ment as a thing to be desired for its own 
sake, than with the object—against which 
there is but little to be said—of qualifying 
for better positions. Generally speaking, 
their enthusiasm is less for the joy of per- 
fect craftsmanship than for the material 
rewards of proficiency. Mr. R. Blair, Chief 
Education Officer of the London County 
Council, says in a report recently pre- 
sented, “The scholarship system will have 
failed in its intention if a good proportion 
of the scholars do not find their way into 
industry and commerce,’”’? and he points | 
out. that this failure is in danger of being 
realised. 


It is am 


rs 


Social ambition, and not the 


honourable desire to become “a workman > 
that needeth not to be ashamed,” is the | 


spur of the great majority of the youths 


who are now being helped in various ways 
to “better themselves,’’ and it is time to 
take some effectual means of placing tech- 
nical education in a truer light. A system 
which trains a few teachers and develops a 
few foremen, is doubtless useful in a way; 


important problem. 


Messrs. Horne and Co. (W. E. Horne, 
F.S-1.,. WV... Jell, *PUA\S.1.,.FoAs1., “jan 
Lancaster, F.S.I.), announce that in conse- 
quence of the demolition of their offices at 
No. 8, Delahay Street, under. the Public | 
Offices Sites (Extension) Act, 1908, they have 
removed to 35, 
minster, S.W. 
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SOME MINOR ITALIAN 
ARCHITECTURE .* 


Whether we have seen them or not, we 
all know something of the big things of 
Italy, and of the works of her great masters 
in architecture. Possibly in our less heroic 
moments the big things are apt to seem 
hackneyed and the big names to pall, so that 
it is a relief occasionally to turn our backs 
upon all the grandeur and to dwell for a 
while on lesser themes. 

Varallo, Orta, and Varese. 

I propose, then, to bring before you this 
evening a series of small and hitherto almost 
unnoticed buildings, the work of obscure 
or unknown architects, and will ask you to 
accompany me to a part of Italy which is 
not famous for any achievement in great 
architecture, but where the stones cry to us 
in the vernacular of a district ‘that lie 
somewhat apart from the main trend of 
contemporary thought. Varallo indeed 
speaks but the rude patois of a sequestered 
valley. By the lake of Orta we may listen 
to a strain of true lyric grace, while Varese 
tells its story in unmistakable prose, a little 
turgid and artificial as befitted the times, but 
not without interest. 

If you draw a line across the map of 
Italy westwards from the town of Como, 
twenty miles will bring it to Varese, situate 
among the low foothills just where the moun- 
tains fade away into the great Lombardy 
plain. Go miles further on, after crossing 
the lower arm of Lago Maggiore it will 


- *Abstract of a paper read by Mr. F. C. Eden, on 
December 10, before the Architectural Association. 


pass through the town and lake of Orta, 
and at a point some 60 miles from its start- 
ing-place Varallo is reached, in the deep and 
wooded valley of the Sesia, a river which 
rises among the glaciers on the western flanks 
of Monte Rosa. The connecting-link be- 
tween these three places is that each pos- 
sesses a noted sanctuary in its Sacro Monte, 
or Holy Hill, and it is more particularly 
of these sanctuaries and the buildings which 
they comprise of which I propose to speak. 

Imagine a glassy and undulating slope 
on a wooded hill, dotted with chapel-like 
buildings that gleam among the tree trunks, 
or stand out white against the sky, imparting 
a character of architectural romance to the 
whole mountain-side. Provide them with 
porticoes under which are grated view open- 
ings to the interior, vary the plan, size and 
design as fancy directs, and you have the 
general appearance of a Sacro Monte. 

The Holy Hills. 

Let us begin with the Sacro Monte of 
Varallo, that being, so far as I am aware, 
the first thing of the kind to be attempted. 
Its inception was due to a Franciscan friar, 
Bernardino Caimi, of noble Milanese family, 
who had been appointed Commissary of the 
Holy Places in Palestine by Sixtus IV. He 
returned home in the year 1481, and partly 
in grief at the neglected condition in which 
he found the sacred sites, partly with the 
wish to edify those of his countrymen who 
had not the opportunity of travel, deter- 
mined to found a New Jerusalem in his 
native Lombardy, to contain, as its central 
object of pilgrimage, a replica of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Careful search among possible 
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sites indicated the hill that overhangs Varallo 
as the most convenient for his purpose; and’ 
the foundation-stone of the Holy Sepulchre 
Chapel was laid in the year 1491. 

Caimi started with the idea of reproducing 
the Holy Sepulchre, and probably certain 
other holy places, as Golgotha and the Grotto 
of the Nativity. But as the work proceeded 
the idea developed into commemorating the 
events of the Sacred Narrative by groups of 
life-sized figures, so that there are now 
forty-four chapels upon the Sacro Monte. 
We call these little buildings chapels for 
want of a better word, but they are not 
built or fitted for religious functions of any 
kind, but solely to shelter these groups of 
painted imagery which form in conjunction 
with their frescoed backgrounds tableaux of 
the Redemption story 

Leonardo the Innovator. 

Samuel Butler (whose “Alps and Sanctu- 
aries of Piedmont” is one of the most de- 
lightful books of Italian travel) conjectures 
that the original idea of these representa- 
tions in which painting and sculpture are 
combined with the realism of a scene on 
the stage, may have been suggested to Caimi 
by the great innovator Leonardo himself, who 
was in Milan at the time the scheme was 
projected. But in truth the whole idea was 
essentially medieval, akin on one side to the 
miracle play, and on the other to the groups 
of coloured figures familiar to us in the altar- 
pieces of Northern Europe. In the earliest 
examples the figures are of wood, the latest 
are of stucco, but those of the best period 
are of terra-cotta. All are painted—nearly 
all, alas, repainted !—by the nearest house- 
painter or professor, which comes to pretty 
much the same thing, with rouged cheeks 
and staring eyes. 

Crude Realism. 

For canopies, hangings, and so forth, real 
drapery is introduced, and the figures have 
wigs of hair or dyed flax. There is no shirk- 
ing realism so far as it may be had. 

The first sight of these groups is certainly 
something of a shock. There is a sense of 
theatrical convention, of self-defeating real- 
ism; of the lifelessness that comes from 
arrested movement, as of a stage full of 
paralysed marionettes. This is the first im- 
pression. But if we complain of staginess, 
we must bear in mind that this is an attempt 
to put a scene upon a stage. It is a per- 
petual miracle play, a .inedizval mystery 
without words or action. This intention 
must be recognised, and its resultant con- 
ventions accepted before we can judge fairly 
of the way in which it has been realised. 
It is both easy and obvious to talk of wax- 
works and Madame Tussaud. All coloured 
sculpture, even that of the Greeks, is ob- 
noxious to this form of criticism. But what 
is really at fault in the majority of the groups 
is the coarse and tasteless repainting which 
they have undergone. - Nor have time and 
weather been much kinder than the house- 
painter, and the scaling, blotching, and 
blistering of the paint, especially of the flesh 
tints, and the secular incrustations of dust 
and dirt, have given some of the figures “a 
diseased and mangy look,” as Butler says, 
“so that there is not a chapel which’ does 
not require some effort of the imagination 
before the mind’s eye can see it as it was 
left by those who made it.” But, after all, 
the strongest motive for suspending judg- 
ment and looking a little below the surface 
is the respect due to the great artists who 


took part in these works, viz., the three 
brothers D’Enrico, pf Alagna,. the great 
Fleming Tabacchetti, and Gaudenzio 


Ferrari himself; the last of whom “ranks 
as among the few purest and most accom- 
plished artists of the very culminating 
periods of Italian art; so that what he 
thought good enough to do may be well worth 
our while to consider with the best attention 
we can give to it.’ Such at least is the 
opinion of the eminently sane critic I have 
just quoted. However, it is not my inten- 
tion to discuss the sculptures, and I have 
only said so much because it was impossible 
to speak of the chapels without alluding 
to that for which they exist. At Varese and 
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Orta we may leave the contents of the build- 
ings out of count altogether, but at Varallo 
there are both frescoes and sculptures which 
undoubtedly take a high place among the 
works even of that great period, the Cinque- 
cento. 

The Sacro Monte rises precipitously to a 
height of about sooft. above the little ones, 
and is approached by a paved and well- 
graded path overshadowed by the chestnuts 
with which the flank of the hill is covered. 
When the top is reached the first impression 
is a bewildering one, as of an inconsequent 
and haphazard jumble of chapels. But 
even when many hands and many minds 
have laboured on a piece of work, and at 
long intervals of time, that is not the Italian 
way. Asa matter of fact, buildings went on 
at irregular intervals during a period of two 
centuries and more. Over forty chapels had 
to be huddled on to a small, irregular, and 
accidenté piece of ground; they had to be 
approached in a certain order, and no archi- 
tect of repute, except the rather second-rate 
Alessi and Tibaldi, were employed. Yet 
the result is what we see. 

The Italian Garden. 

When the sanctuary was first projected, 
it was doubtless impossible to foresee to 
what an extent the scheme would develop. 
So it came about that as new chapels were 
founded from time to time they were built 
on convenient spots, with due regard to 
eesthetic requirements, but without much 
consideration for the chronological sequence 
of the events commemorated. Towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, Tibaldi was 
commissioned to prepare a plan to remedy 
this confusion, and though little or nothing 
in the way of building can be attributed to 
him, the arrangement of the connecting path 
by which the chapels are linked in their 
proper order seems to have been his. The 
sinuosities of this path are far more judicious 
than the serpentine meanders of the Jardin 
Anglais, and there is much of the charac- 
teristic charm of the Italian garden in the 
lay-out, in which we include the length of 


time required to find out how small’ the 
area of ground covered really is. The path, 


of course, is cobble-paved with cross ribs: of 
granite to afford foothold where the gradient 
is steep. It is bordered with trim hedges 
of box and beech; chipped shrubs and stone 
seats are set in the right places, and the 
chapels themselves supply points of interest 
at every turn of the way. 

The walls are plastered, the columns and 
dressings of grey granite, a combination 
equally charming and appropriate whether 
among the bleak Breton moorlands or on the 
wooded slopes of these riant Alpine valleys. 
Much, of course, will depend upon the tex- 
ture of the plaster, and we may trust the 
Italian even now to get an interesting sur- 
face in that material. 

Beautiful Roofs. 

The fine stone slabs with which the roofs 
are covered would suffice to confer a sort of 
dignity upon the meanest shed. Owing to 
the absence of coursing they have a curious 
appearance of having been thrown helter- 
skelter on to the roof, and though doubtless 
they lie closer than. they seem to do, and 
there must be no little method in the mad- 
ness of their laying, it is not easy to see how 
they manage to exclude the searching snows 
of winter. 

In beauty of colour and texture these roofs 
excel, if that were possible, the stone roofs 
of the Cotswolds, and to one looking down 
from the Sacro Monte upon the huddled 
houses of Varallo, the little town seems 
clothed in mouse-coloured velvet, with an 
occasional patch of tiling to give the effect 
of rose-coloured rivers. 

Two Systems of Planning. 

In the erection of the chapels two systems 
of planning have been followed. The 
earlier were built upon a simple quadri- 
lateral plan, divided by a screen into two 
compartments, the inner for the sculpture, 
and the outer for the accommodation of 
the pilgrims. In the later examples the 
entire space is given to the representation, 
and an external portico is attached to shelter 
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the spectators, with grilled openings to the 
interior. 
Interesting Screens. 

The screen is often the most interesting 
part of the building. The upper part is 
usually glazed with nice old glass of pleasant 
tint and texture. Below is an oblong grille 
of carved wood, the upper part sometimes 
canted to afford a comfortable view of the 
wall and ceiling paintings. These wooden 
lattices are a peculiar feature of Varallo, as 
the iron grilles are of Orta. 

The highest point is a rounded knoll, 
the summit of which is occupied by the 
chapel of the Transfiguration. This is a 
huge plain drum 4oft. in diameter and of 
considerable height; in itself bald and un- 
satisfying. But note firstly the charming 
contrast afforded by the porch with its deli- 
cate coupled columns and interesting entabla- 
ture; and secondly, it should be borne in 
mind that these chapels are not so much 
isolated objects as parts of a composition. 
The architects of the seventeenth century 
at their worst were usually good scene- 
painters, who thoroughly grasped the art of 
grouping and of producing striking effects. 
It was probably their feeling for scenic pro- 
ptiety which led them to adopt the circular 
or polygonal plan whenever they had to 
build a chapel on an eminence. Orta and 
Varese supply numerous examples of this 
preference. 

Grouped Chapels. 

The concluding chapels of the series are 
grouped together near the edge of the preci- 
pice overlooking the town, so as to form 
a sort of piazza. One side is occupied by 
the large church of the Assumptioz, the 


other three by a_ picturesque medley of 
chapels, cloisters, and loggias. The church 
has an intolerable modern facade, gaudy 
and pompous; in most unpleasing con- 
trast to the quiet beauty of the rest. 

Three large chapels, containing respec- 
tively the Nailing to the Cross, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Deposition, form an impor- 
tant group in the south-east corner. They 
are raised partly on a lofty substructure, 
partly on the native rock. A loggia extends 
along the front, approached by a flight of 
steps at either end. The first and last con- 
tain notable works by G. d’Enrico. In the 
Crucifixion chapel both sculpture and paint- 
ings’ are by Ferrari. “No finer works of 
their kind have been preserved to us,’ says 
Butler. Be this as it may, no one who 
knows Saronno, or has even glanced into 
the Church of S. Maria delle Grazie at the 
foot of the hill, will doubt that he is in the 
presence of a really magistral work—devout, 
manly, and dignified. As you turn from 
this you are faced by the light colonnades 
of the Scala Sancta, an immitation for pil- 
grimage purposes of the Roman original, by 
which we may ascend to the upper cloister 
to enjoy another view over the piazza, and 
a wonderful outlook through the clairvoyées 
at the back up the valley of Lesia, with 
Monte Rosa’s snowy summit closing the dis- 
tance. 

Taken as a whole, the chapels of Varallo 
must be pronounced inferior in delicacy 
and refinement to the best of those at Orta, 
and in grandeur and scenic picturesqueness 
to those at Varese ; but in simplicity, variety, 
and skilful grouping they are hard to beat. 
Moreover, and this is perhaps their greatest 
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merit, they are entirely suited to their situa- 
tion and use. The gentlemanly elegance of 
Orta and the pomposity of Varese would 
alike have been out of place amid these 
sunny Alpine pastures, where such beauty 
alone need be sought as comes from that 
harmonious blending with nature which ever 
rewards the unaffected use of those materials 
which come readiest to hand. 

The Sacro Monte of Varallo was, as I said, 
the first and for about 100 years the only 
thing of its kind. But in 1583 we have the 
first notice of a sanctuary being in contem- 
plation at Orta. Here again the inspiration 
came from the Franciscan Order, and was 
probably suggested by a visit of S. Charles 
Borromeo to Orta on his return from Varallo. 

The single narrow street of which the little 
town of Orta consists runs along the shore 
of its lake, at the foot of a steep promontory 
which projects nearly half-way across the 


water. Its summit is occupied by the sanc- 
tuary. Here are’a monastery and twenty 
chapels, standing in a sort of wood, inter- 


sected by grassy glades and commanding ex- 
quisite and everchanging views of lake and 
mountain. 

The entrance arch is approached by a 
cobbled path bordered by cropped limes. It 
js surmounted by a figure of St. Francis, in 
whose honour and to depict the scenes of 
whose life the chapels were erected. 


Granite, Plaster, and Marble. 


The materials employed here are the same 
as at Varallo, namely, granite and plaster, 
but with the addition of a dark serpentine 
marble, which takes the finest detail, and is 
used with excellent effect for the smaller 
moulded members, as caps, bases, and archi- 
traves. 

The lay-out differs from that of Varallo, 
inasmuch as the chapels have been placed 
so as to get the best effect from each separ- 
ate building, rather than with an eye to pic- 
turesqueness of grouping. 

All the best chapels were erected between 
the years 1591 and 1630. Dr. Goldhardt— 
to whose pamphlet I am much indebted— 
discusses the authorship of these words, and 
attributes them on evidence which seems 
fairly conclusive to a Franciscan, Padre 
Cleto, of Novara. He draws attention to the 
significant fact that the style is old-fashioned, 
in fact, about'a century behind the times; 
and suggests the inference that the designer 
was an amateur of Classic architecture, un- 
influenced in the seclusion of the cloister 
by current movements and fashions, and this 
by no means to, the detriment of his art. 


Figure Groups. 4 

In contrast with the sculptures at Varallo, 
the fagure groups here are of no account; 
“feeble silly cant,” Butler calls them; nor 
is the arrangement of the darkish interiors 
so well adapted for their display. But all 
the more worthy of attention is the outside 
treatment. Delicacy, economy of means— 
in many cases the cornices and other mem- 
bers are reduced to their most rudimentary 
forms—elegance of proportion, these are per 
haps the most outstanding notes. 

We now come to two more important 
chapels. They are both simple oblongs sur- 
rounded by colonnaded loggias, and _ it is 
interesting to observe how from very similar 
plans two utterly different buildings grow. 

The first, known as the Madonna of the 
Angels, from the trumpeting angels on the 
roof, is the most ornate of all. The facade 
is charmingly composed, and for its date 
(1606) most refined in detail. 

Concealed Art. 

The fifteenth. chapel, which has been so 
oddly connected with the name of Michel- 
angelo, is one of those simple, inevitable, 
and masterly designs wherein consummate 
art lurks artfully concealed. The attribu- 
tion of the authorship to the great Florentine 
master is, of course, worthless, except as 
evidence of traditional admiration. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more remote 
from the austere grandiosity of Michel- 
angelo’s manner than the Mozartian urbanity 
and grace of this little building. 

We are now on the highest point of the 
Sacro Monte, and are, therefore, prepared 
to find, as at Varallo, a circular chapel. 
The plan is of the utmost simplicity—a plain 
drum surrounded by a peristyle of twelve 
slender Doric columns bearing semicircular 
arches. The stylobate is broken at the car- 
dinal points by flights of steps for access to 
the ambulatory which is roofed with a lean- 
to. This plan is the earliest example (1597) 
of a central block surrounded by a portico, 
and exercised considerable influence upon 
the later chapels both here and at Varese. 
Henceforth all the more important ones dis- 
play this feature. 

The eighth chapel is obviously a variant 
upon the same theme, the octagon being 
taken as a basis instead of the circle. It is 
clear from the plan that the ambulatory 
involved the designer in sundry difficulties. 
The arches, if only eight in number, would 
become sprawling and ill-proportioned unless 
they could be carried to an extravagant 
height. The difficulty has been overcome 


by a similar device to that so often employed 
in the aisle of a Gothic apse, viz., by the 
division into alternate square and triangular 
spaces, producing thereby a sixteen-sided am- 
bulatory. 

Mastery of Resource. 

In a small late building like this, by no 
means one of the best of its kind, one is 
surprised at the feeling for effect, the un- 
erring knowledge and command of every 
device whereby the desired effect is pro- 
duced, the freedom in handling difficulties. 
The squares I spoke of just now in the plan 
of the ambulatory are not squares, the sides 
incline inwards towards one another, that 
was dictated by the proportions of the 
arches (and an Italian mason is not one to 
bungle over the irregular vault thereby pro- 
duced); nor are the faces from which the 
cross arches spring parallel; that gets over 
another difficulty; true, it lands you in a 
winding arch, but as that is only in plas- 
tered rubble nobody’s bones are broken. By- 
and-bye we shall see another way in which 
the difficulties of an octagon surrounded by 
an arcaded loggia were faced at Varese. 

I have dwelt thus at length on the plan of 
this chapel because, in spite of certain signs 
of debasement, it is a fair example of the 
skill with which these obscure masons 
handled their “Renaissance box of bricks.” 

Baroque Influence. 

The next chapel is elliptical in plan—sure 
evidence of Baroque influence, and the porch 
seems stuck on. 

Inside there is a good iron screen. There 
must have been a school of excellent smiths 
in this district. Almost every house in the 
town has a good iron balcony, and the 
neighbouring villages and churches are rich 
in ironwork, as well as the Sacro Monte it- 
self. Even when the design is a little riotous 
the workmanship is careful, and even precise. 

The doorway from No. 1o is of the same 
date as the entrance arch, and is not a bad 
example of the use of the black serpentine. 
It was interesting to find that the capitals 
are copied from an antique in the old church 
of St. Giulio on the island. This chapel 
also has a fine grille, of which it was pos- 
sible to photograph the central portion. 

One of the most charming ‘structures here 
is the little well-house. The pedestals and 
caps are pentagonal, which is, I suppose, the 
only way of getting comfortably round an 
octagon, 

Varese. 

The town of Varese is situated on the 

verge of the plain of Lombardy. About-three 
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miles to the north, in the direction of the 
mountains, is the entrance of the Sacro 
Monte. 

The general scheme is quite different from 
what we have seen before; the chapels are 
not grouped in a confined space, but follow 
a broad paved road which ascends in z1g-zags 
along a rising ridge. A chapel 1s placed 
at each turn of the road, and intermediately 
wherever a long straight run occurs. The 
road is perhaps 214 miles long, and is the 
main approach to the ancient hill town of 
St. Maria del Monte, which occupies the 
summit. The construction of the road was 
contemporary with that of the chapels, and 
no little skill and feeling is shown in its dis- 
position and planning. Not only had it to 
follow the line of least resistance, so far as 
climbing the hill is concerned; but it is sO 
schemed that the chapels show to the best 
advantage from below, and also provide the 
best points of view for the enjoyment of the 
landscape. 

Bernascone of Varese. 

Again a Franciscan was the originator ot 
the scheme, the execution of which was en- 
trusted to the architect Bernascone, of 
Varese. There are fifteen chapels, in illus- 
tration of the mysteries of the Rosary, each 
group of five being separated from the next 
by an arch and fountain. With the excep- 
tion of five late and unimportant buildings 
all are Bernascone’s work, and show him to 
have been a man of considerable imaginative 
and inventive power. Though begun only 
ten years later than Orta, it is quite 100 
years later in manner. If the chapels there 
were the work of a refined and gifted ama- 
teur, here they suggest the professional man, 
quite up to date and to all the tricks of the 
trade. A marked difference is observable at 
once in the colour of the buildings ; we have 
exchanged the stone roofs and whitewash of 
the mountain valleys for the tiles and yellow- 
ish stucco of the plains. Granite is more 
sparingly used, and the increased use of 
stucco instead of stone for ornamental 
features gives a sort of coarseness that 
smacks of a declining art. 

The plan’ of the first chapel is similar to 
two of those at Orta, viz., a colonnaded 
portico round three sides of an oblong cell. 
But here the elevations suggest a Classic 
temple. We now find for the first time view 
openings in the sides of the building as well 
as in front. In this case they are rather 
prettily treated. 

The second chapel is insignificant, and at 
the first turn we come to No. 3. Here im- 
portance is given to the side openings, which 
become regular transepts. Their treatment 
is, however, much more successful in the 
next chapel, which is designed like a domed 
church on the plan of a Greek cross, the 
transepts and aisles being as it were turned 
inside out. 

The external division of the copper-covered 
dome into eight unequal segments is note- 
worthy ; the wide divisions corresponding to 
the transepts, and the narrow to the inter- 
spaces. The undue width of the broader 
divisions is cunningly counteracted by the 
keel-like form given to them. 


Masculine Work. 

Immediately opposite this last is the most 
important building of the series. It is also 
the most complicated both in plan and de- 
sign, but is a fine. masculine piece of work, 
which, as I found on my second visit to 
Varese, improves greatly upon further ac- 
quaintance. The transeptal form of plan is 
again adopted, in this case grafted upon an 
octagon. The transepts instead of being con- 
nected by arcades, are joined merely by 
balustrades, which play a curiously im- 
portant part in the elevation, as you will see. 
At first sight it is impossible to believe that 
they are horizontal. Their raking lines seem 
to buttress the main portico with a studded 
effect of support, and cause the whole build- 
ing to sit securely on the side of the slope. 
The illustion in increased by the want of 
parallelism between them and the main 
block, so that in perspective their lines van- 
ish to different points. You will observe 


what excellent effect is obtained by tiling the 
cornices ; how by this simple means a very 
strong line may be produced without unduly 
coarsening the mouldings. 

At the next turn of the road the town on 
the mountain-top comes into view with some- 
thing of a shock. The chapel of the Flagel- 
lation at this spot has certain good points; a 
life-size Pieta, most effectively placed over 
the portico, and some pretty plaster work in 
the vault. 

The road now ascends rapidly along the 
side of a deep valley to the Crucifixion 
chapel, with an interesting porch surmounted 
by a delicate pierced iron cross, designed to 
silhouette itself against the whiteness of the 
wall behind. 

The ironwork here is not quite up to the 
Orta level. It is often enriched with bronze 
ornaments which have acquired an exquisite 
patina. 3. 

The plan of the Ascension chapel is inter- 
esting; an elongated octagon within and an 
ellipse without, to which is attached a large 
portico, a sumptuous piece of Baroque 
design. 

The last chapel of Bernascone’s 
simply planned. 


is very 


Perils of Simplicity. 

“Ah, me! what perils do environ the man 
that meddles with” simplicity. It looks so 
inevitable, and is so full of pitfalls. The 
vaults of the ambulatory are batrels decreas- 


ing both in width and height;inwards, sec-« 


tions of a cone, in fact; and the arches 
which separate them follow the lines of the 
pilasters from which they spring, so that an 
angle runs along the soffit, salient for half 
its circuit, and re-entering for the other half, 
and just disappearing at the apex. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Theodore Fyfe proposed a vote, of 
thanks to Mr. Eden, and observed: that "tHe 
examples of architecture which had ‘{llus- 
trated the paper were distinctive in ‘char- 
acter, and possessed a fine early Renaissance 
feeling. Referring to a building which, Mr. 
Eden had said was generally attributed to 
Michel. Angelo, a theory.in which he (Mr. 
Eden) placed no great faith, the speaker was 
more inclined to credit the authorship to 
Bramante. The value of paint was fully 
realised by the Italians, and applied to their 
sculpture with characteristic method. Mr. 
Percy E. Newton seconded the vote of thanks, 
and said that he had the pleasure of accom- 
panying Mr. Eden on his first visit to 
Orta. It was a delightful spot; the lake was 
very quiet, and the locality formed an ideal 
place for a holiday. < 

Mr. H. H. Statham supported the. vote, 
an} remarked upon the interesting variety 
of treatment manifested in the plans. It 
would appear that the architects had formed 
their plans with but small consideration for 
the treatment of the superstructure. Mr. 
Eden’s paper was one of the most interesting 


architectural lectures that he had heard for. . 


a long time. 


Mr. Arthur Keen, speaking in support of 
the vote, said that what had struck him most 
was the wonderful beauty of the detail, 
which, perhaps, had. been left more to the 
craftsman than to the architect, with, he 
thought, eminently satisfactory results. He 
referred more particularly to the detail of 
the iron grilles. 

Mr. Gerald Horsley also supported the 
vote of thanks, and enquired of Mr. Eden 
whether Ferrari had designed any buildings. 
He knew that he had executed several groups 
in terra cotta, and had, he believed, also 
painted the background on the walls- of-a 
chapel, in fresco. 

The Chairman (Mr. C. Wontner Smith) 
said that he had been to Italy once or twice, 
but never in the direction of Orta. 

Mr. Eden responded, and thanked them for 
the very kind reception of his paper. Ferrari, 
so far as he knew, had never acted as an 
architect. His best group was certainly the 
one in the Crucifixion Chapel. 


the question as to when it does so become 


of the Acts of Parliament dealing with the 


,under this Act. 


DRAIN OR SEWER? 


From a Legal Contributor. 

Questions often arise as to whether a par- 
ticular pipe carrying sewerage is a drain or 
sewer. The importance of the matter hes 
in the fact that, broadly speaking, the local — 
authority is liable to repair and maintain 
the sewers. “e 

Inasmuch as it is practically impossible to 
deal with individual cases without a survey 
of the whole question, it is proposed in the 
present article to discuss material sections 


matter, and the more recent cases which have 
been decided with reference thereto. 

The definition of the words ‘‘drain”’ and 
“sewer” is statutory. Under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, section 4.— 

‘Drain’? means any drain of and used for 
the drainage. of one building only, or 
premises within the same curtilage, and made 
merely for the purpose of communicating 
therefrom with a cesspool or other like re- 
ceptacle for drainage, or with a sewer into 
which the drainage of two or more buildings 
or premises occupied by two different per- 
sons is conveyed. 

“Sewer” includes sewers and drains of 
every description except drains to which the 
word drain interpreted as aforesaid applies, 
and except drains vested in or under the con 
trol of any authority having the management 
of roads and not being a local authority 


It is necessary to understand that there 
is a fundamental distinction between a drain 
and a sewer. A drain is made by a private 
person for private purposes: it is usually 
made in. private land, and is not intended © 
to be used by other persons. Where, how- 
ever, it comes to be used by someone else the 
tendency is for it to become a sewer. Upon 


a sewer extraordinary judicial difficulties 
have arisen. : 

Take first the case of Travis v. Utiley, 
1894, 58 J.P. 85. In that case a drain ran 
under three houses. It passed through the 
basements ‘and received the drainage first of 


one and then of two other houses. Mr. 
Justice Wills, in the course of his 
judgment, said: — “It is impossible 
to say that the part which is used) 


for the drainage of one building is a drain, 
and the rest a sewer. The drain is a sewer 
from end to end.” But it is material to 
notice that in a later case (Beckenham U.D.C. 
u.. Wood, “1896, 60 J.P. 490) the learned 
judge withdrew this opinion. In the latter 
case it appeared that a pipe or line of pipes 
received the drainage of more than one build- 
ing not in the same curtilage. It was held 
that it was a sewer de/ow the point at which 
it received the drainage of more than one 
building, but that it was a drain and not 
a sewer above that point. 

The startling anomalies to which the deci- 
sions on this matter have given rise may be 
further exemplified by the case of Holland v. 
Lazarus, 1897, 66 L.J.Q.B. 285, which arose 
under s. 250 of the Metropolis Management 
In that case a drain for the drainage 
of four*houses by combined operation was 
constructed under the authority of a vestry. 
A pipe which carried off rainwaier from the 
roof of a fifth house was without the sanc- 
tion of the. vestry turned into and connected 
with this drain :—It was held that, the rain- 
water pipe was a drain, and that its un- 
authorised connection with the drain belong- 
ing to the, four houses converted the latter 
from the point of junction and onwards into 
a sewer. : 

In a later case (Sides v. Fulham Borough 
Council, 1903, 67 J.P 273) Vaughan Williams, 
L.J., pointed out that it makes no difference 
although one of the two drains happens to be 
a drain which only carries rainwater, and 
that the drain which carries off the water 
from one building and the sewage from ano- — 
ther building equally comes within the defi- 
nition of ‘‘sewer.” 

The extraordinary result of the foregoing 
cases is that a drain may become a sewer 
“unbeknownst” to the local authority. If- 
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one man connects his drain to that of his 
neighbour, the part which leads their joint 
sewerage to the sewer may become repairable 
by the local authority. 

The next important section to consider is 
s. 19 of the Public Health Acts: Amendment 
Act 1890, which provides as follows: (1) 
Where two or more houses belonging to 


different owners are connected with a public , 


sewer by a single private drain, an apflica- 
tion may be made under section 41 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875 (relating to com- 
plaints as to nuisances from, drains), and 
the local authority may recover any expenses 
incurred by them in executing any works 
under the powers conferred on them by that 
section from the owners of the houses in such 
shares and proportions as shall be settled by 
their surveyor or (in case of dispute) by a 
court of summary jurisdiction. 

(2) Such expenses may be recovered sum- 
marily or may be declared by the urban 
authority to be private improvement ex- 
penses under the Public Health Acts and 
may be recovered accordingly. 

(3) For the purposes of this section, the ex- 
pression ‘“‘drain” includes a drain used for 
‘building. 

The simple application of this section 
would seem to be that where there are six 
‘houses in a row all belonging to different 
owners, and the drain which runs under 
them all is conmected with the sewer by a 
‘pipe, that pipe is a single private drain, and 


The windows are of wood. painted white, 


the owners may be called upon to pay as 
laid down in the section. What, then, is a 
‘single private drain’? It turns upon the 
question whether the houses which it drains 
are owned by one man. The case of Jackson 
v. Wimbledon U.D.C., 1905, 69. J.P. 225, 
affords a striking illustration. In that case 
twelve houses forming part of a crescent, 
numbered with odd numbers from 51 to 73, 
were the property of one owner, No. 75 be- 
longing to another person, and Nos. 77 to 
81 to a third person. At the rear of these 
sixteen houses ran a main or common drain 
which was connected with the public sewer 
in front of such houses by a branch drain, 
which ran between the houses numbered 73 
and 75, at about right angles to the road, 
under a narrow strip of land, between such 
two houses, which was unbuilt upon. Each 
of the sixteen houses connected with the 
main or common drain by means of branch 
drains, which conveyed the sewage of each 
of the houses to the main or common drain 
and thence through the branch drain into 
public sewer in front of the houses. bie 
main or common drain and branch drain 
were constructed wholly upon private pro- 
perty. A nuisance having arisen in the main 
or common drain and branch drain, a notice 
was served upon the owners to do the neces- 
sary repairs and works to abate such nuisance. 
The sanitary authority, under S. 41 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, entered into and 
did the work and demanded from the owner 


) _ Lhe bricks are 2in ; carefully selected for colour. The result is most subdued; an effect 
of great quietness was aimed at, and, it is believed, has been attained. 


of Nos. 51 to 73 his apportioned expenses 
under S. 19 of the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Acts, 1890. He did not dispute that 
the branch drain was a single private drain. 
It was held that the main or common drain 
at the rear of the houses Nos. 51 to 73 (odd 
numbers) was a public sewer, and that the 
owner was not liable to pay for the repair 
thereof.” 

Here was an extraordinary anomaly. The 
sewerage running from the. houses of the 
owner of Nos. 51—73 first ran in private 
drains under the control of the owner, then 
into a sewer repairable by the local authority, 
then into a single private drain, and finally 
into a sewer again! If the decided cases lead 
to such extraordinary results it is small won- 
der that property owners and ,builders are 
so often plunged into costly litigation. 

The most recent case only makes more con- 
fusion. We refer to !ood Green U.D.C. v: 
Joseph, 1908, 72, J.P. 393. Im that case a 
row of houses, of which six belonged to the 
respondent, and the remainder to other 
owners, were drained by a system of pipes 
arranged as follows: The houses were drained 
in pairs; each house of a pair was drained 
by a separate pipe which discharged into a 
pipe common to both houses, and each com- 
mon pipe discharged into a line of pipes laid 
in private ground behind the houses, which 


*\ diagram showing the exact arrangement ofthe 
drains and sewers is to be found in the report wbo 
supra, and helps one to understand the case. 
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conveyed the drainage to a public sewer. It 
was admitted by the appellants that the com- 
mon pipes through which the drainage of the 
respondent’s house passed were sewers within 
the meaning of the Public Health Act, 1875. 
It was held by the House of Lords that the 
respondent’s houses were not connected with 
the public sewer by a single private drain 
within the meaning of S. 19 of the Public 
Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, and that, 
therefore, the respondent was not liable under 
that section and S. 41 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, to contribute to the expense of re- 
pairing the line of pipes behind the houses. 
The House of Lords held that, on facts 
stated in the special case, it was not shown 
that the line of pipes in question was a 
single private drain. 

The whole situation with regard to these 
vexed questions was accurately summarised 
by Mr. Justice Channell in the case of 
Haedicke v. Friern Barnet U.D.C., 
68 J.P. 473, when he said :— 

“But it is right to point out that the real 
difficulty in the way of the Courts doing 
justice in so many of the cases on this sub- 
ject arises from the automatic vesting in the 
local authorities of all sewers, and the auto- 
matic imposition of liability for their main- 
tenance and repair by reason merely of the 
construction and the purpose they serve, and 
without any assent or acceptance on the part 
of the local authority. If it were provided 
that no sewer should be repairable by the 
local authority until adopted and taken over, 
as is the case with a new highway, proper 
provision being, of course, made for requir- 
ing local authorities to take over such sewers 
on notice, and on their being put in proper 
order, all the difficulties would disappear. 
The difficulty as to the extent of a surrepti- 
tious and wrongful joiner of one drain with 
another, the difficulty of knowing on whom 
the liability to repair a particular structure 
is, would all be got rid of, and, so far as I 
see, the existing machinery would all work 
satisfactorily as regards all drains or sewers 
made after such an amendment of the law. 
It is a discredit to our legislators or the de- 
partments of the executive which have charge 
of such matters that so simple an amendment 
of the law should not have been made long 
ago, as for the last fifteen years or more 
there has been constant litigation on these 
points. Of course, if there is to be an 
amendment of the law, it would be desirable, 
besides the simple amendment required, to 
prevent difficulty as to future constructions, 
to have some declaratory enactment dealing 
with existing structures, and I presume it is 
the difficulty of framing satisfactorily such a 
declaratory enactment which has led to there 
having been as yet no amendment of the 
law.” 


1904, 


Enough has been said to show that a very 
short Act of Parliament would be sufficient 
to put an end to the anomalies which have 
laid such a burden of litigation on property 
owners and the rates. A householder who 
is served with a notice to pay a portion of 
sewerage expenses does not know where he 
is, and, as we have seen, the lawyer can do 
but little to help him out. 


The Art Department of the City and Guilds 
Technical College, Finsbury, under Mr. A. 
IF. Brophy, has for the second time scored 
a success in sculpture by one of its students, 
carrying off in the Royal Academy competi- 
tions the gold medal and travelling scholar- 
ship (in sculpture) of £200. On the first 
occasion, in 1896, the successful sculptor 
was Mr. Gilbert Bayes, who had been trained 
by the late Mr. W. R. Wright in the art 
classes at Finsbury. Mr. Wright died in 
1903, and Mr. Bayes succeeded him as model- 
ling master. The second success, just an- 
nounced, is that Mr. Alfred Buxton, who, 
entering in 1900 under Mr. Wright, and con- 
tinuing under Mr. Bayes, has now, after a 
connection of nearly nine years with the 
school, won the prize most coveted by young 
sculptors in England. 


Obituary. 


Mr. G. C. Sherrin. 

The death is announced of Mr. George 
Campbell Sherrin, F.R.I.B.A., of The Gate 
House, Ingatestone, Essex, and 44, Fins- 
bury Square. Mr. Sheirin, in his earlier years 
-exhibited with some success at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and among his best work was a picture 
of The Gate House Ingatestone. The origin- 
ality and beauty of his designs exercised a 
considerable influence on architecture in 
Essex, where he began his career, He 
restored Lord Petre’s seat near Brentwood, 
and reconstructed and built residences in all 
parts of that county and in Surrey, Sussex, 
and the Isle of Wight. He also designed 
the Alexandra Hotel, Dovercourt, and the 
Southend Kursaal. Among his London 
works were Rayleigh House, Chelsea, for the 


Hon. Richard Strutt, and Cannon Street 
Buildings, offices in Carey Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, St. Mary-at-Hill House, Fast- 
cheap, and premises in Clarges SPEC eUs 


Piccadilly, and Finsbury. As architect to 
the Metropolitan Railway Company, Mr. 
Sherrin rebuilt Moorgate Street Station, Ken- 
sington High Street Station, with its arcade 
and adjoining shops, South Kensington Sta- 
tion, and Gloucester Road, the Monument, 
and Mark Lane Stations. About sixteen 
years ago he reconstructed Spitalfields 
Market. The branch of his work which per- 
haps afforded him most satisfaction was that 
connected with religious buildings, especi 
ally the dome of the Brompton Oratory, the 
the new buildings at Douai College in 
France, and the re-erection in Eldon Street. 
of the church of St. Mary’s Moorfields. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that in the last- 
named building there was sung on the day 
of his funeral a solemn requiem mass. The 
funeral partly afterwards travelled to Ingate- 
stone, the interment taking place in the 
neighbouring parish of Frierning. Mr. 
Sherrin leaves a widow, with three sons, one 
of whom, Mr. Frank Sherrin, had been asso- 
ciated with him for many years in his prac- 
tice, and three daughters. 


Mr. John Angus. 

Mr. John Angus, a well-known Edinburgh 
builder, has just died at his residence, 6, 
West End Place, Edinburgh, in his sixty- 
first year. Mr. Angus, who commenced busi- 
ness over thirty years ago, was a native of 
Crief. He was a member of the Building 
Trade Exchange, and had contracted for 
H.M. Board of Works. . 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 


A meeting has been held of the “Public 
Health and Sanitation’? Committee, under 
the Presidency of Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
F.R.I.B.A. The committee itself is formed 
as follows:—Mr. H. Adams, M.I.C.E.; Mr. 
T. W. Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. P. 
Boulnois, M.I.C.E.; Professor H. R. Ken- 
wood, M.B.; Colonel J. Lane Motter, 
R.A.M.C., M.A., M.D.; Dr. Samuel Rideal, 
F.1.C.; Mr. H. Saxon Snell, F.R.1I.B.A. ; 
Mr. W. C. Tyndale, M.I.C-E.; Mr. J. E. 
Wilcox, M.1I.C.E.; Mr. J. E. | Wroth, 
M.1.C.E., of the London County Council; 
and (ex officio) Sir John Cockburn. 

The effect of the meeting is that special 
efforts are to be made to ensure that the 
public health and sanitation section, concern- 
ing as it does the welfare and comfort of the 
community, shall be one of the most impor- 
tant at next year’s great undertaking, and 
shall bear. a favourable comparison to the 
great demonstration to be made by our 
Japanese allies who, in peace and war, have 
proved themselves to be distinguished sani- 
tarians. A classification for the section was 
agreed to which embraces schools, prisons, 
barracks, camps, building material, dairy ap- 
pliances, apparatus for water supply, heating 
apparatus, lighting and ventilation, clothing, 
domestic appliances, means for the develop- 
ment of the physique, and so on. In order 
to carry out the enormous amount of work 


which this represents, it was decided to ap~ 
point provincial sub-committees for Leeds, 
Birmingham, Newcastle, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, Bris- 
tol, Bublin, and all the great industrial and 
mercantile centres. A feature of the section — 
is to be its attractiveness from a spectacular 
as well as from an educational point of view. 


APPOINTMENT OF WEST 
RIDING EDUCATION 
ARCHITECT, 

The appointment of an architect to carry 
out the work of the Education Authority for | 
the West Riding has been made. In response 
to an advertisement, 236 applications for the 
position were received, and the successful 
applicant eventually proved to be Mr. J. 
Stuart, who has been in the employment of 
the West Riding County Council for the 
past nine years. A special committee ex- 
amined the 236 applications, and selected 
eight of the candidates to be interviewed. 
These were afterwards reduced to three—Mr. 
Stuart; Mr. George C. Lowbridge, deputy 
architect to the Staffordshire Education Com- 
mittee; and Mr. Arthur L. Roberts, of Win- 
chester, chief architectural assistant to the 
Hampshire County Education Committee. 
These three attended before the Finance 
Committee of the County Council, who had, 
been empowered to make the appointment, 
and their choice fell upon Mr. Stuart, who 
has had a great deal of experience in school 
architecture. 


Societies’ Reports. 


Sheffield Society of Architects. } 

The valuable work which is being carried 
on by the National Trust for Places of His- 
toric Interest or Natural Beauty was 
described before the members of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors at the 
Sheffield University, by Mr. Nigel Bond, 
M.A., secretary of the Trust. Mr. Bond ex- 
plained that the Trust stood for,the preserva- 
tion of the beautiful and the historic. This 
country possessed a great mass of beautiful 
landscapes and beautiful architecture, but 
in diminishing quantity, and it was. felt that 
in the interests of the nation and of national 
interests that as much as possible should 
be done, without interfering unduly with 
other interests, to preserve the beauty of 
that architecture. The Trust also stood for 
other interests besides the esthetic and the 
architectural. There were existing many 
good examples of that continuity which is 
one of its main features, showing how one 
event glided, so to speak, into another, and 
went forward without any great breaks. 

Brisiol Society of Architects. 

At a sessional meeting of the Bristol 
Society of Architects, held at the Fine Art 
Academy, Clifton, a lecture was given by 
Mr. G. Salway Nicol, A.R.I.B.A. (Tite prizeq 
man, 1907), on “Rome and. Paris; Thei 
Architectural Relations.” The lecture was 
illustrated with lantern slides, and numerous 
photographs and sketches made by Mr 
Nicol. In the unavoidable absence of the 
president (Mr. Green), Mr. Frank Wills pre 
sided. Mr. Nicol explained that he had 
spent many months in the cities of Rome and 
Paris sketching their streets and he brought 
some of his sketches with him, because with- 
out illustrations it was impossible to describe 
architecture adequately. He proceeded to 
allude to the influence of the architecture 
of Rome and Paris upon the whole of the — 
Western World and the effect of the archi~ — 
tectural tradition which was handed down — 
from ancient Rome. He urged the impor- 4 
tance of students studying that tradition in — 
all its phases, both as regards design and 
historical development. He showed that 
France had availed herself freely of the 
teaching of Roman architecture, and pointed — 
to the definite personal expression in the — 
buildings of the Renaissance architects, 
From the buildings of Paris, he showed, 
much could be gathered of the character and — 
aspirations of the French people. 
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The Local Government Board have agreed 
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o.? | May 31. MUNICIPAL OFFICES, KARACHI. 
Notes on Competitions. } The Municipality offer a premium WINDOW CILLS IN BRICK 
eerie: ! oe io rupees (££00) for the best BUILDINGS. 
esign, detailed plans and estimates 
LIST cis COMPETITIONS OPEN. for new Municipal Offices. Cost not B 
Deposit sor conditions given where known. to exceed 500,000 rupees, and the style y Edwin Gunn, A.R.1.B.A. 
sie ae of architecture is left open to the 
aruviee, CompPETITION. designers. Ferrotype plans of the Window cills of some sort are a necessity 
DELIVERY. site and a general arrangement of in buildin f l S ll h 
Dec. 31. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. NEW COUN the floors of the building showing the ulldings OF every Class. 2 ma ouses 
CIL SCHOOL. Limitedto Architects | accommodation to be provided to- and other structures on a minor scale are 
practiding-in the Borough. Con- eee ge mony of ipirues ioe to often made or marred by petty details which 
ditions of competition and plan of eecmuaretitors fa heres in larger buildings would be relatively un- 
a eee pee on te o- pales reeled Chief Officer and Chief Engineer, | important, and of such details the cills are 
aaartien Oniren, aunicizal Build ee ue rivals a charge of not the least frequent offenders. The build- 
ings, Southend-on-Sea. Soe Ry eT Hoek Aa ing construction text books, which know only 
1910. LARNE. TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN | drawings must be sent in anony- | Stone weathered, throated, and projecting 
Jan. 1. VICTORIA STREET. Forthe Larne | mously, but accompanied by a sealed | cills are probably the cause why, in the large 
Cie eke read eae pee envelope, sontaining he author | proportion of cases, this form of cill is_ in 
enclosing of ground, not to exceed drawings and all the documents re- stinctively and often unnecessarily adopted. 
£3,600, Premium, £21, merged. quired, including the sealed envelope, Many quiet brick buildings are seriously 
Successful competitor will receive | must be securely packed ao a wooden damaged in scale by clumsy stone cills. 
commission of 5 per cent. for | box addressed as follows :—The Chief : : : 
Supervision, including plans, speci- | Officer and Chief Engineer, Karachi At the start it will be well to examine the 
fications, estimates, and Bills of | Municipality, Karachi, India, and for- reasons why a cill must be provided to each 
Quantities. Particulars of Thomas | warded, at the competitor's own risk | window opening. It is not sufficient to 
Clearkkin, Secretary, Technical In- and charges, in time to reach the Tealth ee h ff 
Instruction Committee, Larne. Chief Offic r on or before the 31st day say merely that it is to throw o the wet 
Ped. NEW BUSINESS PREMISES | of May, 191). It is proposed to apply which would lodge on the ledge at the bot- 
hae: LEEDS.—The Directors of the a ie lo, eae Earn ssion per ne tom of the window reveal, and to prevent its 
Leeds Industrial Co-operative | eeeaacar to Thea The hee ‘S| soaking into the wall. Some designers, 
Sie eee stive | which the prize shall be awarded. recognising this portion of a cill’s functions, 
go ede Braap ste Diices ta Ae! AM eee gan of the Seeteaoy yey be have rashly thought that by building all 
erected on the site of the old seciaion ee the Municipality ill he | frames flush, thus abolishing the reveal and 
Mercury’’ Office, Albion Street, made within three months of the consequently the ledge, all need for a cill or 
Leeds. Premiums of sit au ae latest date for submission of designs, | its equivalent would be avoided. The rea- 
£25, respectively are offered, an and payment of one-half of the pre- 
will be awarded to the authors of mium will be made thereafter to the see actually goes deeper. Wall surfaces of 
the designs and plans placed first, | author of the selected design, the all kinds are porous to a sufficient extent to 
second, and third by the eee balance to be paid when the further | take up the casual rainspots which ordinarily 
Conditions of competition, and litho- details specified in the instructions to f bei 
graphed plans and other particulars, architects have been supplied. On all upon them. Glass, however, being non- 
will be forwarded on application to payment of the prem um the Munici- absorbent, allows moisture to stream down ; 
the Secretary, on or before Jan. 1, pality will have all rights in the and it is this collected water which would 
1910, on receipt of stamped addressed design, with power to erec: the build- 
Fe ee eat tive } ing MABE its own agency, SaNee 
; x. F according to the design selected or | 
designs and plans to be sent in to the | with such additions or alterations as | 
Secretary, John W. Fawcett, Leeds | it mav deem necessary. 
Industrial Co-operative Society | 
(Ltd.), 10, Albion Street, Leeds, not | 
later vase March 1, 1910. To the | 
architect deciding not to compete, | O 
and returning all documents within | ur Plate. 
seven days, the deposit will be | 
returned. | : ‘ 
Jan.15. | ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, KEIGH- | London Homeopathic Hospital. 
LEY.—The Education Committee | The new wing named after Sir Henry 
invite competitive designs and esti- | Tyler has a frontage of 86ft. 6in. to Queen 
mates for anew Public Elementary | a 
School for older children to beerected  ~ Square, and 41ft. to Gt. Ormond Street, 
at Highfield, Keiabiey dg ie Sal ' and is seven storeys in height. The new 
structions an conditions, wi a ° a — ee ° 5] } 
lithographed plan of the site,may be | wing contains extension of out-patients 
eblaines OG s applicelicg, at he _ department, new Board Room, and offices, 
uceWOR ces. Designs and three large wards with day and other 
estimates to be sent by Jan. 15to | § : ¥ | 
i. Midgley, Secretary, Education | rooms, ten private wards, and several | 
Offices, Keighley. Only architects  jsolation wards, etc., etc., with a second 
residing or carrying on business | ; me 2 3 | 
within the Borough are invited to | Staircase at the north end. : f | 
compete. In addition to the new wing, extensive 
Jan, 31. RATIONAL USEUM OF WALES. | alterations are to be made in the interior 
e Council esires to receive cOom- | = ~ 
petitive designs for the erection of a of the old part to bring it up to the present- 
ula National Museum at, eae day requirements—replanning and extend- 
ree premiums are oO ere 13} | = ee = by + 
£200, £150, and £100, for second, | 178 the out-patients department with new 
third, and fourth. ‘The Council _ consulting rooms, theatres, etc., forming 
ae mare p ae kA pete ce, | new small wards, increasing kitchen, 
RSA. and Me Edwin T. Ball, | operating theatres, etc., mew boiler-house 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessors. Particulars and fitters’ shops, and remodelling part 
and plans of the site will be supplied 
to competitors on payment of a fee of the old Staff Home. 4 : : 
of £2 = returnable if all papers are The architectural style of the new build- aos 
returned within l4days. Inquiriesto ° is E lish Renaissance and the ex- Se gree 
be addressed to Dr. Wm. Evans, ing 1S ng 1S F =! 
Hoyle, Director of the Museums. ternal facing is of Portland stone. 
City Hall, Cardiff. The balconies on the western or Queen 
Eeb. 1. | OLDHAM, EXTENSION OF THE f will form a useful adjunct to 
TOWN HALL. Restricted to Archi- | Square ae bli tients t a in the 
tects practising or residing in the | the wards, enabling pa 1ents to sit im 
eae aoe Promiuins oF 200, ar fe | open air in the enjoyment of a good pros- 
, for the three designs placed Ist, ‘ 1 
indiard Srd, anda sumo! £4 mili be | Pec and sheltered from flanking winds. 
axe to a wasuccenstus canmpetizors The, architect 15 Mr. oe ote ee 
who send in a complete set of plans : uare, re. 
in accordance with the insti uctions. | F.R.I.B.A., of 54; ee a llid ‘ a 
Plan of site. with instructicns and The contractors are Messrs. Molliday an 
Stiga rr arcHice eae algerie | Greenwood, Ltd., of Brixton, S.W., and Ss 
Cs F rveyor, | < z aie - 
Town Hall, Oldham. Deposit: 21s. ' | Mr. A. Turner is the clerk of works. Ez 
Mar. 1. GLAZED BRICKWORK DESI LEE 
c ESIGNS Lz_L LL 


glazed brick manufacturers invite 
designs for works to be executed in 
glazed brickwork, also essays as to 
the advantages to be derived from 
the use of this material in accord- 
ance with conditions to be obtained 
from J. Johnston Green, 142, Liver- 
poo! Road South, Southport. Pre: 
miums of 100 guineas, 50 guineas and 
25 guineas awarded to designs and 
essays jointly. Assessor Mr. Max 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A-, appointed by the 
President, R.I.B.A- 


to make a grant of £1,000 towards the re- 
clamation of the banks of the Wandle in the 
Earlsfield portion of the Wandsworth 
borough. When the scheme is completed the 
banks of the Wandle will have been con- 
verted into a picturesque boulevard. It is 
proposed to reclaim the banks, lay out grass 
walks, plant trees, and generally transform 


_. the unsightly Wandle banks into a pleasant 


riverside walk. 
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tend to soak into the brickwork at the win- 
dow ledge (if not protected by a cill); or 
where the ledge is abolished as previously 
mentioned, would saturate the brickwork be- 
low the window, producing in time a stained 
and streaky effect the reverse of lovely. In 
all but glazed brick facings, a projecting drip 
at the cill is desirable. 
Stone Cills. 

Where stone cills are adopted there are 
points to which it is well to give attention. 
The cill, as produced by the mason, is often 
like Fig. 1, the so-called throating being a 
shallow V-shaped scratch, and the sinking 
absent altogether. A more effective throating 
is that shown in Fig. 2, a form which secures 
that it shall fulfil its purpose of a drip. The 
groove for metal tongue is frequently worked 
too far back from the front edge of the cill, 
exposing an unnecessarily large portion of 
the wood cill resulting in the possibility that 
it may curl up and allow water to lodge 
thereon, thus inviting decay. As the object 
of the metal tongue is to exclude water, it is 
obvious that the less far it'is allowed to 
penetrate, the better. In sashes with cased 
frames, the best position is immediately be- 
hind the outside lining, which, where carried 
down in front of the oak cill at the ends, 
forms there one side of the groove. 


Wood Cills. 

In cottage work where economy is of vital 
importance, a practicable form of treatment 
with flush frames is to extend the oak cill 
about 1%%in. in front of the brickwork, work- 
ing it on the slant as shown in Fig. 3. The 
feather-edge forms an effective drip, and if 
the cill is bedded on a cement fillet in front, 
and well grouted up with cement from be- 
hind after fixing, it makes a watertight job. 
The frame requires well fixing to the jambs, 
as the cill is practically free. | Where pro- 
jecting wood cills are objected to, the treat- 
ment shown in Fig. 5 is a simple one. A 
narrow strip of 6lb. lead is wedged into a 
groove previous to fixing the frame, and 
turned down over the brickwork, but not 
beaten close. Sometimes instead of fixing 
in a groove in the cill, the strip is made 
wider and copper-nailed to the back edge, 
extending right through the joint. 

; Tile Cills. 

Where the frames are necessarily fixed in 
Teveals, a variant of the cill shown in Fig. 
3 may be arranged, with a weathered cill 


of two courses of tiles breaking joint, as 
shown in Fig. 4. This cill it is better not to 
form until the brickwork is completed (when 
it may be quite easily done, space, of 
course, being left), as otherwise the projecting 
tiles are likely to get displaced or damaged 
by rough usage before the cement sets hard. 
The check shown on the underside of the 
wood cill is desirable in exposed positions 
to prevent water which runs over the tile 
weathering from being blown through the 
joint between wood and cement, which of 
course have no adhesion. If the cement is 
well filled in solid it forms an efficient check. 


Blue Staffordshire Cills. 

Figs. 6 and 7 show two forms of blue brick 
cills commonly adopted in factory work, 
Fig. 6 being an inferior method in which a 
common offset brick is made use of, and 
Fig. 7 a more suitable one properly sunk and 
weathered and combining well with T section 
steel sashes. 


Proposed New Works. 


ARDROSSAN.—The Parish Council have 
agreed to the borrowing of £5,000 for the 
renovation of the County Council Poorhouse. 

BARNES.—The U.D. Council have ap- 
proved plans for the following :—Additions 
at the ‘Jolly Gardeners,” Lower Richmond 
Road, Mr. W. J. Parker; plan of two shops, 
Sheen Lane, Mr. A. Stanley; five houses, 
Sheen Lane, Mr.-C. Barwell; winter garden 
at the “Hare and Hounds,’ Upper Rich- 
mond Road, Mr. R. B. Rowell; four houses, 
Christ Church Road, Mr. C. Barwell; addi- 
tions to club premises, Alder Road, Messrs. 
J. Harrison and Co.; seven shops, 
Richmond Road, Mr. G. Hunt; additions to 
laundry premises, rear of 28b, Sheen Lane, 
Mr. E. Seaber; cottage, Railway Side, Mr. 
H. E. Retham; and eleven houses, -Claver- 
ing Avenue, Barnes, Mr. T. W. Brenton. 

BATH.—The L.G. Board has held an in- 
quiry into the application of the Corporation 
to borrow £2,335 for alterations and addi- 
tions to the Technical Schools. Mr. Mow- 
bray A. Green is the architect. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—The L.G. Board has 
opened an inquiry into the application of the 
Corporation to borrow £77,000 for the erec- 
tion of a pavilion overlooking the pier ap- 
proach. The proposed building includes a 
pavilion, large and small halls, a lounge, 
smoking, reading and billiard rooms, re- 
staurant, dining room, etc., and public re- 
freshment rooms. There is considerable op- 
position to the scheme, and the inquiry was 
adjourned sine die, the inspector, Mr. H. 
Shelford Bidwell, intimating that he could 
not attend before the third week in January. 

CLYDEBANK.—The Town Council 
considering the erection of a public lbrary 
towards ‘the erection of which Mr. Carnegie 
has offered £10,000. . 

GLASGOW.—The Dean of 
have granted linings for the following build- 
ings :—Walter MacDonald Bergius, engineer, 
engine works and offices in Dobbie’s Loan ; 
Glasgow Corporation, two pavilions at 
Ruchill Hospital; St. Peter's Episcopal 
Church, a temporary hall at the church in 
Gardner Street; the Progress Steel and 
Foundry Company, fitting shop on ground 
adjoining Avenue Street. 

ILFORD.—The U.D. Council has passed 
plans for the following :—E. Silcock, house, 
37, Pelham Road; W. Fletcher, Ltd., work- 
shop in Roden Street; W. Brothers, stables 
rear of 174, Richmond Road; F. George, al- 
terations to Ilford Paper Mills; W. Hancock, 
for Biograph Theatres, Ltd., Cinematograph 
Theatre, 63, High Road; E. T. Dunn, for A. 
Stearn and Son, shop premises, Cranbrook 
Road; H. E. Richards, new front to Skating 
Rink, High Road. 

LARGS.—The Town Council has deter- 
mined to build a sea wall along the Broom- 
fields from Gogo Bridge. It has also been 
decided to lay a concrete footpath along the 
lower terrace walk of the Broomfields. 

PRESTWICK.—The L.G. Board has held 
an inquiry into the application of the Board 
of Guardians for a loan of £6000 for addi- 
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tional works incurred in the erection of the 
Booth Hall Infirmary. 
RAWTENSTALL.—The Town Council 
has approved plans for the following :— 
Shops and offices, etc., Bank Street, Rawten- 
stall, for the trustees of Longholme Wes- 
leyan School; bridge over Westwood Street, 
Reedsholme, for Messrs. Coates Bros. ; four 
dwelling houses at Thistle Mount Avenue, 
Newchurch, for Mr. James Pinnington ; new 
street at Thistle Mount Avenue, Newchurch, 
for Dr. Holt; plan of dwelling house, Hamer 
Street, Rawtenstall, for Mr. Wm. Fielding. 
SLATEFORD.—The residents are raising 
funds for the erection of a public hall. Sir 
Oliver Riddell has given £100 to the fund on 
behalf of his wife and himself. 
STOURBRIDGE AND HALESOWEN.— 
The Joint Hospital Committee have had 
plans prepared by Mr. Folkes for an exten- 
sion of the Hospital at an estimated cost of 


£2,000. 

UPTON, CHESHIRE.—The L.G. Board 
has held an inquiry at Chester into 
the application of the Cheshire County 


Council to borrow £82,000 for the extension 
of the Upton Pauper Lunatic Asylum. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS AND 
COMPLETED. 


ABERCARN.—The foundation stones of 
a new school in connection with Garn Con- 
gregational Church, Abercarn, have just 
been laid. The building when completed 
and furnished is estimated to cost £2,000. 

BARROW.—The new laundry, which has 
been erected at the workhouse at a cost of 
£2,500, has just been opened. Mr. Fowler 
is the architect, and Messrs. Tullis, Neal, 
Bell, Walker, and Slee are the contractors 
for the various works. 

BELLSHILL.—A new Baptist Church is 
now in course of erection from the design 
of Messrs. Miller and Black, F.R.I.B.A., 
I:A., Architects, of Glasgow. The church, 
which will provide accommodation for 550 

eople, is estimated to cost £2,000. 

CHISWICK.—The new church of St. 
Michael’s, Sutton Court, Chiswick, which 
was recently consecrated, was designed by 
Messrs. Carée and Passmore, is late Gothic 
in style, and has accommodation for about 
six hundred worshippers. 

COTTINGHAM.—The foundation stones 
of the new Council buildings, which are esti- 
mated to involve a sum of £2,260, have just 
been laid. 

DUNDEE.—The Dundee Royal Infirmary 
will shortly be equipped with a new building 
for the treatment of out-patients. The build- 
ing is estimated to cost £3,800, and will 
occupy the piece of ground on the west side 
of the Infirmary, an area of about 6,000 
square feet. The architect is Mr. James 
Findlay, 33, Albert Square, Dundee. 

EARBY; NEAR COLNE] fhe 
church, which was recently opened here by 
the Bishop of Ripon, has cost, it is esti- 
mated, about £8,000. 

GLASGOW.—The new wing of the Glas- 
gow School of Art, which has just been 
opened, has a frontage of 246ft. in length and 
g3ft. in height. It stands on a hill in the 
west centre of the town, and its back eleva- 
tion is nearly a third more than the height 
ofthe front. The building is the work of Mr.— 
Mackintosh, the Scottish architect, whose 
art has aroused much enthusiasm in Ger- 
many. Among the old students of the school 
are Sir James Guthrie, Mr. John Lavery, 
Mr. E. A. Hornel, Mr. A. Roche, Mr. George 
Henry, Mr. Francis Dodd, Mr. Muirhead 
Bone, and Mr. D. Y. Cameron. 

HYDE.—The Cheshire Education Com- 
mittee have let a contract for the erection of 
a new county school at Hyde for the sum of 
£12,345. 

LEVEN.—The Parkhill Public School, 
Leven, which has been erected at a cost of 
about £8,000, was recently opened. The new 
school, a two-storey building, which wil 
accommodate 480 pupils, consists of assembly ~ 
hall, eight classrooms for 60 pupils each, 
four teachers’ rooms, cloakrooms, lavatories, 
caretaker’s closets, heating chamber, etc. The 
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building is almost wholly of brick, there 
being only freestone dressing at the staircases 
and a stone cornice at the wall-head. The 
architects were Messrs. Haxton and Walker, 
Leven, and the clerk of works Mr. James 
Wilkie, Leven. The principal contractors 
were :—Masons, Messrs. James Kinnear, 
Sons, and Co., Edinburgh ; joiner, Mr. Alex. 
Waddell, Burntisland; plumber, Mr. Alex. 
Stewart, Cupar; plasterers, Messrs. W. and 
J. Easton, Kirkcaldy; slaters, Messrs. Chas. 
Neave and Sons, Leven; painters, Messrs. J. 
and J. Brown, Leith. 

LONDON.—Considerable progress has 
been made with the new embankment wall at 
the river side at Westminster, in connection 
with the building of the new hall for the 
London County Council. The contractors 
have already commenced operations, the tidal 
waters having been shut out by a cofferdam, 
which runs along the whole frontage. <A 
layer of concrete five or six feet thick will be 
placed on the clay bed throughout the whole 
area to be covered by the building. The 
embankment wall is being erected in Welsh 
granite, of which about three thousand tons 
will be used. 

LONDON, N.E.—We are informed that 
Messrs. E. A. Roome and Co., of 36, Bas- 
inghall Street, E.C., and Urswick Road, 
Homerton, N.E., have secured the contract 
for the completion of St. John the Baptist 
Church, Holland Road, Kensington, under 
the supervision of Messrs. James Brooks, 
Son, and Adkins. 

LONDON, S.W.—The new Trevelyan Hall, 
Westminster, which was recently dedicated 
by the Bishop of Kensington, stands in St. 
Ann’s Lane, Great Peter Street. It adjoins, 
and is an extension of, the mission buildings 
of St. Matthews. On the first floor, ap- 
proached by a separate entrance, is the 
Trevelyan Hall, having an area of some 1,560 
super feet. An important painting by E. de 
Morgan, entitled ‘‘Attainment,” is the chief 
ornament of the interior. The building is 
warmed by hot water radiators, and lighted 
by electricity, a secondary system of gas 
lighting being provided. There are two 
emergency exits and staircases as well as the 
main staircase. The frontage to St. Ann’s 
Lane is largely of terra cotta and partly of 
glazed brick. The work has been carried out 
from the designs of Mr. Harold S. Rogers, 
architect, of 7, Dean’s Yard, by Messrs. F. 
C. Hoskins and Co., of 4, Tufton Street, 
S.W. The following are some of the con- 
tractors with their respective works :—J. C. 
Christie, Aldgate, warming and _ lighting; 
Mark Fawcett and Co., Greenwich, fireproof 
flooring and steel roof principals; Samuel 
Haskins and Co., Old Street, E., revolving 
partition; Wm. Pearce, Ltd., Birmingham, 
iron casements and glazing; Shaw’s Glazed 
Brick Co., Whitekirk, Darwen, facing bricks 
and terra cotta; Winser and Co., Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, drainage and sanitary 
fittings. 

RICHMOND, YORKS.—The brass tablet 
which has been inserted in the wall of the 
Parish Church in memory of the late Lord 
John Lawrence was recently unveiled. The 
tablet was the work of Mr. John Phipps, of 
London. 

SABDEN.—The new Baptist Church and 
schools, which are now in course of erection, 
have been designed by Mr. F. J. Parkinson, 
of Blackburn, and are estimated to cost 
44,800. The church is planned to seat about 
400 people. Both buildings are faced with 
local rubble (tuck pointed), with Whalley 
stone dressings. 

SACRISTON.—A new workmen’s club and 
institute, built at a cost of £3,400, has just 
been opened here. The building is con- 
structed of brick, the front being faced with 
Accrington red-pressed facing bricks. The 
stone dressings were from the Blaydon quar- 
ries. Mr. G. T. Wilson, Blackhill, is the 
architect. 

USHAW MOOR.—Foundation stones of a 
new group of cottage homes have just been 
laid. The group consists of twenty cottages, 
and the cost of erection is estimated at 
42,500. The site affords a pleasant view of 
the Dearness Valley, and the cottages will 


face direct south. Each house will be self- 
contained, and will consist of a kitchen, bed- 
room, scullery, and pantry. Mr. C. John- 
stone, of Bishop Auckland, is the architect, 
whose services have been given gratuitously ; 
and Mr. Herbert Baines, of the same town, 
is the builder. 

WORKSOP.—A new roller skating rink, 
which is now in course of erection, will cost 
approximately £2,000. The skating area is 
nearly 7,oooft., the total area covered being 
about g,oooft. The architect is Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson, Worksop, and the contractors Messrs. 
G, Henderson and Sons, Newark, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Davis Bros., of Wolver- 
hampton. 


LIVERPOOL PAINTERS’ 
DISPUTE SETTLED. 


Mr. Bertram B. Moss, secretary of the 
Liverpool Master Builders’ Association, re- 
ports the settlement of the dispute with the 
painters. In August, 1907, a five years’ 
agreement was signed by the operative 
painters, and everything ran smoothly until 
February this year, when the painters be- 
longing to shops of two of the members of 
this association struck work owing to these 
firms taking men on at the various. jobs with- 
out paying expenses and walking time. Ne- 
gotiations took place with the operatives, 
but they refused to submit the matter under 
the rules to a Conciliation Board, with the 
ultimate result that the Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association wrote to the operatives 
saying that as they refused to abide by the 
rules, the agreement was at an end, and for 
some months the operatives went on working 
without any agreement between the two 
bodies. Early in November the employers 
decided, as there was no agreement, to re- 


| duce the men’s wages %d. per hour, with 


the result that this brought the operative 
societies into communication with the asso- 
ciation again, and on December 1st an 
agreement was signed bringing in the pre- 
vious five years’ agreement, and «agreeing to 


submit the matter in dispute to the decision © 


of an independent arbitrator. A clause in 
the agreement also stated that after the de- 
cision was given, neither side should have 
any by-law or rule in any way counteract- 
ing the rules in existence between the em- 
ployers and operatives. 

The arbitration has taken place, and the 
arbitrator, Mr. H. Neville Bewley, solicitor 
(Messrs. Payne, Frodsham and Bewley, 9, 
Harrington Street, Liverpool), has given his 
award as follows :— 

“The words to be interpreted were: ‘This 
rule applies only to men sent from the shop 
and not to men engaged and paid at the job.’ 

“1, That any interpretation of the words 
above mentioned (so far as I was requested 
by the parties at the said reference to inter- 
pret the same), is that the said words author- 
ise the members of the Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association to engage and pay men 
at the job, and that such men are not en- 
titled to the benefit of the walking time al- 
lowance and payment of fares mentioned or 
A ee to in the earlier part of the said 
rule. 


“2. And that the said Liverpool Operative 
House Painters’ Old Society, and National 
Amalgamated Society of Operative House 
and Ship Painters and Decorators (Liverpool 
District Committee) shall bear and pay 
eleven pounds, five shillings, the costs of 
this my award.” 

It will be seen from the above that the 
employers’ contention was right, and em- 
ployers are now, without any trouble, al- 
lowed to take men on at the various jobs, 
without having to pay expenses and walking 
time. 

In order that employers will not discharge 
a man at the shop and send him to a job, 
with a view to saving walking time and ex- 
penses, the following rules have been agreed 
upon between the employers and operatives, 
for the guidance of members :— 


ae 


‘“‘y, An employer can place a board outside 
his office or yard stating that painters are 
wanted at such and such a job. Application — 
only at the job. 

“2. Inthe event of aboard not being used, 
if a painter applies at the office for work, the 
employer can say: ‘We want painters at such — 
and such a job, if you like to apply.’ Also- 
make it clear that no expenses will be al- 
lowed. j 

‘*3. In the event of a painter being dis- 
charged at the shop, and there is no board — 
in use as suggested above, nothing to be said 
to such painter about having work at a job 
outside if he likes to apply.” 


Notes and. News. 


The London County Council have adopted © 
the report of the Highways Committee, who 
stated that it had been necessary, in accord-— 
ance with the request of the Port of London 
Authority, to remove certain old pile stumps 
at Waterloo Bridge which were considered 
dangerous to navigation. As the piles formed 
part of the foundation of Waterloo Bridge, 
very great care was needed in dealing with 
them, to ensure that the stability of the 
structure was not affected. The whole of the 
work had, of course, to be done by divers. 
Some further piles have been found to exist 
under the bridge in the centre of the most 
northerly arch, and the committee promise to 
report, if necessary, at a later date, as to the 
action which it may be desirable to take in 
the matter. j 


There has just been opened a great boule- 
vard joining the three industrial cities of the 
Departement du Nord, which with the system 
of electric tramways in connection with it 
constitutes a most remarkable work, on ac 
count both of its extent and of the rapidity 
with which it has been carried out. The 
boulevard was constructed in three years. It 
has a length of 14.5km., and includes two 
branches, one starting from Roubaix, 
4.030km. long, and the other from Tourcoing 
6.7km. long. The two branches unite in a 
common thoroughfare, 2.5km. long, which 
ends in the centre of Lille. The boulevard 
is 50 metres wide. On each side, bordered 
by footways 3.5 metres wide, is provided a 
roadway 5.5 metres wide, reserved for heavy 
trafic. A central roadway of g metres is 
allocated to light vehicles and motor-cars 
Between it and the other roadways there are 
two raised roads 11.5 metres, wide, for foot 
passengers, cyclists, horse-riders, and a tram- 
way. 

* * * 


A viaduct has recently been constructed of 
reinforced concrete to carry the Linda Vista 
Avenue across the valley of the Arroyo Seco, 
in Pasadena, California. The viaduct, which 
is gooft. in length, with a 2oft. roadway and 
two 4ft. sidewalks, is about soft. above the 
bed of the river, and consists of six girde 
spans resting on five towers. Each tower i 
composed of four concrete columns 18ins, 
square and over soft. in height, each colum 
being reinforced with eight 1%4in. round steel 
bars extending down to the piers. The 
towers are constructed with longitudinal and 
transverse struts, varying in size from 1oins 
by 18ins. to 12ins. by 24ins., reinforced will 
four 7in. twisted steel bars. The deck con- 
sists of a reinforced concrete slab, longitue 
dinal stringers, transverse deck beams, and 
girders. The stringers are 17ft. 3ins. long 
and 6ft. on centres, with a cross section of 
vins. by r9%ins., reinforced with four rin. 
twisted steel bars. The deck beams between 
the large girders have a cross section of roins. 
by 25ins., and are reinforced with six 1¥in. 
twisted steel bars. In the tower spans these 
transverse beams were increased to 12ins. by 
3oins. to add lateral stiffness. The large 
girders, 51ft. gins. long, extending from tower 
to tower, have a cross section of 16ins. by 
5814ins., and are reinforced with nine 134i. 
twisted steel bars in tension and three 13@in- 
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round steel bars in compression. The bridge 
was designed to carry a 20-ton roller, but the 
heaviest one that was available weighed 14 
tons. In the tests which were made with 
this roller, the greatest deflection that oc- 
curred in any girder amounted to 1-1,200 of 
the span. The engineers were Messrs. May- 
berry and Parker, of Los Angeles. 

wr .t). F 

The erection of the new south transept of 

Selby Abbey is to be entrusted to Mr. Thomas 
S. Ullathorne, of Selby, who carried out the 
recent restoration. It is hoped that by the 
time this portion of the work is completed 
funds will be forthcoming to erect the super- 
structure, which will be open to tender. 

* * * 


The subject given in 1909 for the Essay in 
competition for the Henry Saxon Snell Prize 
was ‘The Principles of Heating and Ventil- 
ating Public Buildings, with descriptive de- 
tails and illustrations of the best. systems.” 
It is officially announced that fifteen essays 
were sent in, and they have been brought 
under the consideration of the Council. Act- 
ing upon the advice of the adjudicators ap- 
pointed, the Council have awarded the prize 
offered of £50 and a bronze medal of the In- 
stitute, to Mr. Alfred E. Wheeler, West Eal- 
ing, writing under the motto ‘Hellios.” 
Two of the other essays showed exceptional 
merit, and the Council have therefore de- 
cided to increase the amount of the award 
by £20, and to divide this amount equally 
between the writers of these two essays—to 
Mr. J. Roger Preston, M.R.San.I., Stour- 
writing under the motto ‘“Glow- 
worm,” £10; and to Mr. E. Thomas Swin- 
son, M.R.San.I., Feltham, writing under 
the motto ‘‘Dum Spiro Spero,” £1o. 

* * * 

Lord Ashton opened on Monday last the 
new Town Hall at Lancaster, which, fully 
equipped and furnished, is a gift from him to 
his native town. The building has cost 
£145,000, and additional expenditure upon a 
statute of Queen Victoria in front of the hall 
The 
structure is of English Renaissance design, 
and contains 115 rooms. The public hall will 
accommodate nearly 2,000 people, and con- 
tains an organ. The height of the building 
to the top of the tower is 146ft. In the tower 
is a four-dial clock, the bells of which bear 
an inscription recording Lord Ashton’s 
generosity. Accommodation is provided for 


. all departments of the corporation beneath 
- one roof. 


Since the death of the architect, 
Mr. E. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., the work 
of supervision has been in the hands of his 
partner, Mr. F, Dare Clapham, F.R.I-B.A. 

Aen eee, 

The Rev. R. C. Bates, Rector of Churchill, 
near Worcester, is appealing for a sum of 
#300 to enable him to re-open the nave of his 
church. On his appointment, six years ago, 
the building was in a dangerous condition, and 
money was collected to restore the walls and 
roof. The sum now asked for is to enable 
the nave to be fitted for worship. In the 
churchyard is a gravestone recording the 
burial of ‘‘English nuns of the Order of 
Poor Clares, who, when banished from Dun- 
kirk by the fury of the French Revolution 
found a refuge in Churchill,” an asylum hav- 
ing been given to them by the then squire, 
Mr. Berkeley, a member of an old Roman 
Catholic family. The parish is on the high 
road from Stratford-on-Avon to Worcester, 
and Shakespeare must have ridden through 


_ it when he went to the Cathedral city before 


his marriage to make the affidavit which is 
to be seen by visitors at the Edgar Tower. 
The church is Fourteenth Century, and a 
Saxon church preceded it.. 


GUILD OF ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
The S. Wales branch of the above guild 
held the first of a series of meetings in Car- 
diff, on Friday evening, December 17th. The 
Cardiff, S. Wales, and Monmouthshire 
Society of Architects kindly lent their room 
for the purpose. 
_A paper was read by Mr. S. Bowen Wil- 
liams on “Llandaff Cathedral,’”’: and was fol- 
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lowed by a very interesting discussion. 
Votes of thanks to the speaker, and the 
society for the use of the room, were then 
passed. 

The meeting was well attended, and augurs 
well for the success of the movement in S. 
Wales. 


Enquiries Answered. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as pos- 
stble. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters, Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
tn question. The Editor will, however, avail himsel. 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned, but enquiries sent must be on the 
express ‘understanding that he ts not to be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, tnaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur, 

Enguirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto, 

Answers by post will be sent v1 the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made pavable to Technical 
Journals, Lid., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked ‘* Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

this fee of 1s, required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as paymeni for the answer given, but merely 
as @ registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses in:urred in dealing with these special replies. 

Che Edttor aso reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or un 
suitable: and it must be understood that both question 
aid reply will, as arule, be published in these columns 


Value of Book. 

Lone Eaton.—L. E. writes:—‘‘I have a 
book entitled Rural Architecture in the 
Chinese Taste,’ being designs entirely new, 
for the decoration of gardens, parks, forests, 
inside of houses, etc., on sixty copper 
plates, with full instructions for workmen, 
also a near estimate of the charge and hints 
where proper to be erected; the whole in- 
vented and drawn by William and Tho. 
Halfpenny, architects. Divided into four 
parts. The 2d. Edition, 1752. Printed for 
and sold by Robert Sayer, map and print- 
seller at the Golden Buck, opposite Fetter 
Lane, Fleet Street. Is this of any value?” 

—Halfpenny’s “Rural Architecture in the 
Chinese Taste’ has not very much value, 
say, from tos. to I§s. 

Fireproofing Floor. 

SKIPTON-IN-CRAVEN.—‘‘YORKSHIRE” writes: 
—(1) What is the best means of making a 
present floor of gin. by 2in. wood joists 12in. 
apart (floor boards already taken off) fire- 
proof? My idea was to put pugging boards 
or expanded metal half-way down the joists 
and fill up to level of floor with s5%in. coke 
breeze concrete. (2) To make a present ceil- 
ing fireproof: would the best means be to 
fix ferro-concrete 1%in. slabs to underside of 
joists and skim with plaster?” 

—Coke breeze concrete put as pugging be- 
tween the fir joists would be very heavy 
and only be partially effective in producing 
a fire-resisting floor. A better method would 
be to strip the present ceiling and fix ex- 
panded metal lathing covered with fire-proof 
plaster. Henry ADAMS. 


Half-timbered Construction. 

SHREWSBURY.—H. writes:—‘‘The enclosed 
sketch (not reproduced) shows a_half- 
timbered gable end with the gin. xgin. 
corner post butting against a gin. brick wall, 
which is not timbered, thus leaving a straight 
bull joint between the post and wood through 
to the inside for a length of rsft. As the 


work settles, this joint is certain to open and 
develop a crack through to the inside of the 
house. Kindly suggest a sound method of 
bonding the wood post and wall together. 
The gin. xgin. square post must be adhered 
to. Hoop iron has been considered, also a 
4%in. brick casing round post inside, but 
neither is favourably received.” 

—The construction is bad, and if the 
gin. xXgin. corner post must be adhered to, 
its defects can be only partially overcome. 
The end framing is, of course, already par- 
tially tied in by the wall plate of the roof, 
and presumably by an intermediate floor ; it 
can be further secured by wrought iron 
anchors screwed to the post and built into 
the brickwork at intervals, but the joint is 
practically certain to open more or less owing 
to shrinkage of the timber. The post should 
be rebated as shown in sketch A to allow 
the brick backing to pass behind it, but if it 
may not be cut, a strip of 4%in. x3in., well 
coachscrewed on in the position shown in 
sketch B will prevent the crack (when it 
occurs) from extending in a straight line 
through the wall, as timber can be secured 
closely to timber, though not to brick. G. 


Factory Roof. 


KIRKBY.—HOSIERY writes:—‘‘I send here- 
with tracing of a roof truss [not reproduced] 
which I am thinking of using on a factory, 
and should be glad to have the opinion of 
your expert as to the sizes of the members 
of the truss. The roof on the flat side will 
be covered with slates. Distance centre to 
centre of principals, 11ft. The 8in. x 4in.x 
1glbs. stretches are put in, partly for stiffen- 
ing and partly for fixing stays from the 
machinery, and the 8in. x6in. tie beam is 
for a similar purpose. There will be a good 
number of these trusses, and I am anxious 
to know whether any saving can wisely be 
effected. I cannot find a stress diagram of 
this class of roof in any text book. The 
position is not an exposed one.” 

—The design for the roof is shown in Fig. 
1, and allowing for a structural load of 21lbs. 
per ft. sup. and a normal wind pressure of 
28lbs. per ft. sup., the frame diagram with 
loads will be as in Fig. 2. The re-actions 
may easily be calculated and the stress dia- 
gram constructed as in Fig. 3, and the 
stresses marked on the frame diagram. The 
calculations will be as follows. For the 
principal rafter with a stress of 65 cwt. or 
3.25 tons and unsupported length of sft. gin. 
try the 3in. by 3in. by 5-16in. tee section, 

Ss 


“4 FS 6°5 X 1°76 ‘ 
Then W=, e(f) = (22 2 = 6°23 
a \d 750 \2°8 


tons, so that this section will be rather more 
than enough, but it should not be made less, 
and the same section will also be sufficient 
for the rafter on glazed side of roof. For 
members 15-16 and 16-17 with a stress of 30 
cwt. or 1.5 tons and unsupported length of 
sft. gin. try a 2%in. by 2%in. by 5-16 in. 
FS 
angle section. Then W=1-+ rv — 
“a (, 


6°5 X 1°47 
I { 69) =3 tons so that this section will 
© . 
a) 


do for both members. Allowing. 6% tons 
per sq. in. member 14-15 will require an 
53 . 

2" 20" 4) 50. 
6°5 X20 4 840. 
a 2%in. by 5-16in. flat bar. 

Allowing for a hanging load of 10 cwt. at 


area of in, net, requiring 
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centre of truss the frame diagram will be as 
Fig. 4 and the stress diagram as Fig. 5. It 
will be seen that the stresses are not greatly 
increased and that the members previously 
assumed’ will still be sufficiently strong. 
There should be two rivets at the end of the 
inclined tension bar instead of one, and in 
order to obtain room for the extra rivet the 
plates must be increased as shown in Fig. t. 
Henry ADAMS. 


oy Defective Mortar. 
Lreeps.—H. E. I. writes: “A dwelling- 
house built chiefly of brick, and to be 


covered with cement roughcast, has just been 
roofed and tiled. The mortar in the joints 
of all the common brickwork is not setting 
properly ; in fact, the blade of a penknife or 
a sharp instrument can be pushed into al- 
most any joint without hammering. (a2) Can 
you give the cause of this?» The proportions 
specified for mortar,are 3 to 1. The lime ap- 
peared all right; the sand was got from a 
quarry, is practically crushed sandstone, but 
fairly sharp, and is commonly used in the 
district. (’) How can the mortar be tested 


now to see that the proportions are approxi- 
mately accurate? Is not hydrochloric acid 
a solvent of lime? If treated with this, could 
the residue be taken as the sand, and weights 
compared before and after? Details of this 
or any better test will be acceptable, pro- 
vided same can be carried out without ex- 
ceptional apparatus. (¢) What is the best 
course to adopt with the building in case it 
proves unsatisfactory?” 

—(a) There are many reasons why mortar 
does not set, the chief being (1) unsuitable 
materials, (2) wrong proportions, (3) imper- 
fect mixing, (4) climatic conditions, (5) faulty 
use, and (6) the bricks. The material ap- 
pears to be satisfactory and need not, at the 
moment, be further considered. The remain- 
ing causes are less easy to ascertain in mor- 
tar which has been used, though a chemical 
analysis will show if the proportions of the 
sand and lime are correct, and a series of 
such analyses will show whether they have 
been badly mixed. A microscopic examina- 
tion will also show the regularity or other- 
wise of the mixing. Under ‘‘climatic con- 
ditions” ‘are such causés as frost, rain on ‘the 


mortar, etc., and it is almost impossible to — 
state whether these have influenced the 
setting in this particular case. This would | 
be a matter for evidence of persons present | 
at the erection of the building. “Faulty © 
use’’ of the mortar is a frequent cause of de- 
fective setting, particularly if more mortar 
has been made than is required. If mortar 
begins to stiffen, it should not be used, but it 
is so easy to throw it back into the mill and to 
mix it up with a little fresh lime, that much 
defective work may be traceable to this. To 
some extent this may be ascertained by an 
analysis of the mortar, as it would probably 
contain an excess of lime. Other faults in 
use may be ascertained by an examination 
of the building, and a prior argument may be 
based on the indications thus found, though 
such argument is not absolutely conclusive. 
Defective bricks, especially if they are too 
porous or have been insufficiently soaked be- 
fore use, will withdraw the water from the 
mortar ‘so rapidly as to prevent its setting, 
and make it into an inert mass. The prob- 
ability or otherwise of the bricks requiring 
special treatment can be ascertained from an 
examination of the bricks used, but expert 
knowledge is required for this purpose. 

(6) The testing of the mortar to ascertain 
the proportion of lime present requires 
special training. It is not sufficient to treat — 
the mortar with acid as suggested, because_ 
in setting some of the lime and some of the 
sand combine together, and the compounds 
so formed would vitiate the result. It would 
be far more satisfactory in every way to 
have an analysis made by a competent 
specialist, and would not be very expensive. 

(c) There is no entirely satisfactory pro- 
cedure possible, but the least costly course 
will be to scrape out as much of the defective 
mortar as possible, and to point it with 4 
cement-mortar, composed of one part of 
cement to three parts of sand. If this is 
done on both sides of the walling, and one 
side is then “‘roughcast,” it will probably be 
strong enough for all but very exposed posi- 
tions. But before giving a definite opinion 
on this point, it is desirable to see the build- 
ing and to inspect the mortar zn situ. 


WHY A “ROD” OF BRICK- 
WORK? . 


The question has been raised, ‘‘Why is 
brickwork measured by the rod of 16% ft. 
in length by 16% ft. in height by 1% ft. 
in thickness? and is the rod a land measure 
adapted to brickwork, or is it a brick mea- 
sure applied to land? Pe 

To arrive at a solution of this interesting 
problem it is necessary to bear in mind tha 
in England walls were not built of brickwork 
before the Tudor period; and bricks did not 
come into general use for ordinary houses 
until a somewhat later time than this. Con 
sidering that the rod appears to have been 
the accepted measurement of brickwork from 
an early period after its introduction, to de- 
termine the origin of the measure it is neces- 
sary to go still further back, and examine 
the method of measuring buildings before the 
days of brickwork. } 

Records of leases and sales of buildings 
during the Middle Ages constantly take the 
“bay”? as the unit of measurement. Shake- 
speare is merely mentioning a customary 
standard when he says in ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure,” Act II., Scene 1: “Tl rent they 
fairest house in it after three pence a bay.” 

This unit arose from primitive timber com- — 

struction, which, becoming traditional, was 
' followed for a long time in the erection of 
unpretentious buildings. For all such ordi- 
nary buildings timber was the material 4 
common use, and was generally adopted for 
the framing, even when other materials were 
employed for filling in. Such early framing 
consisted of ‘forks,’ corresponding to the 
principals of a modern roof; each was com- 
posed of two tree trunks, often bent; one 
end of each was bedded in the ground an 


the two trunks were joined together at the 


top. . They accordingly. bear .a. slight resem- 
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blance to a Gothic arch. A tie beam was in- 
iserted at a convenient height to hold the 
‘bent timbers together. The “forks”? were 
connected at the apex by a ridge, and wind 
“braces were generally added. A _ building 
with two ‘‘ forks’ would bé spoken of as con- 
sisting of one “bay.” Larger houses would 
have two or more “bays,” wiih, perhaps, 
outbuildings attached. 

A unit of measurement such as_ the 
“bay” would lead to great confusion unless 
there was at least an approximete standard 
of length for the ‘‘bays,’’ but if such were 
the case it would be a reasonable and ready 
means of denoting the size of a building. 
Upon examination of many of the smaller 
houses, farms and barns constructed with 
“forks,” it is found that the usual width of 
the “bay” is 16 ft. or thereabout. 

More definite evidence of the application 
of the rod or perch, as a measurement for 
buildings, is furnished by the Domesday of 
St. Paul’s, in which we read: ‘' The great 
barn of Walton was 10% perches in length (a 
perch being 16 ft.) and 3 perches and 5 ft. 
in breadth.” 

In the dimensions of the larger secular 
buildings, where exigencies of site or other 
considerations did not interfere, a multiple 
of 16 ft. or 16% ft. is very commonly 
found, such, for example, as the old Guesten 
Hall, Worcester, which is 65 fee: 8 inches 
Jong, with a roof of 8 bays; or the Hall of 
Penshurst Place, 64 ft. long with a roof of 
4 bays. 

As the rod was thus a standard of measure- 
ment for the general dimensions of the 
domestic buildings of the Middle Ages, it is 
not unnatural that it should be retainecl in 
computing the quantity of brickwork, when 
that material came into vogue for walling. 

It might be urged, however, that stonework 
is measured by the cubic foot and not by the 
tod. Upon a slight consideration, the answer 
to this objection will be apparent, for in 
stonework a superficial measurement of 
standard thickness would introduce difficul- 
ties in calculation, where walls may be of 
various thicknesses, which are not multiples 
of a given unit, such as that provided by the 
breadth of a brick for brick walls of all thick- 
messes. Superficial measurements are more 
teadily dealt with than cubic ones, and as 
brickwork of varying thicknesses can be 
easily reduced to a standard thickness of 1% 
bricks, the reason for the retention of the 
rod for brickwork, but not for stonework, is 
clear. 

To ascertain whether the rod was a land 
dimension applied to buildings, or a build- 
ing dimension applied to land, it will be 
mecessary to discover the method of measur- 
ing land in times gone by. 

In 1592 a book was published entitled : 

“The Moste Profitable and Commendable 
Science of Surveying of Lands, Tenements, 
and Hereditaments: drawen and collected by 
the industrie of Valentin Ligh,” which con- 
tains the following table: 

“The partes or divisions of an acre, with 
the denominations of the same, according to 
the Statute here mentioned. 

“Three Barlie cornes faire and rounde, 
taken out of the middell of the Eare maketh 
an Inche. 

“Twelve Inches make a Foote. 

“Three foote make a Yarde. 

“Five Vardes and a halfe maketh a 
Perche, which in some countries men cal a 
Pole or Rode, a Perche. 

“Foure Perches make a Day-woorke. 

“Tenne daye woorkes or XI_ Perches 
maketh a Rode or Quarter of an Acre. 

“Fourscore Perches or two Roodcs maketh 
halfe an Acre. 

““A hundred and IX Perches 
Roodes make an Acre. 

_ “And fortie Perches in length and foure 
in breadth is an Acre.” 

The combination of lineal and superficial 
measures in the same table, to say the least, 
is somewhat confusing. The daywork men- 
tioned, though obsolete in name, still exists 
in the chain of 4 perches or 66 feet. The 
author continues with some practical hints 
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to surveyors. He adds: ‘“‘To aunswere by 
Rodde or by Lyne, it is at your pleasure, 
but of them both the Line is the speedier, 
and also of moste antiquitye. 

‘Your Line being foure perches of length, 
and at everye Perche ende a knot, would 
bee well scarred with hotte Wax or Rosen, 
to avoide stretching thereof in the wete, and 
shrinking in the draught.” 

Passing now to early times, in the Domes- 
day Book there are too systems of measure- 
ment applied to land. The first, by the 
‘““ Hide” and by the .‘‘ Carucate,” it would 
appear, was obsolete at the time of the com- 
pilation of the record, but was probably the 
result of an earlier survey of the times of 
Ethelred the Unready, for the assessment of 
the “‘Danegeld’’ tax, and was corrected and 
incorporated in the later survey. 

The second system was that in vogue after 
the Norman Conquest, and is the basis of 
our present method of land measurement, 
though certain modifications were introduced 
before the system was sanctioned by the 
statute of Edward I. Most of the dimen- 
sions are lineal and not superficial. The fol- 
lowing table gives the measurements of 
length :— 

3 feet equal 1 yard. 

5% yards equal 1 virga or pertica.* 

4 perticee equal 1 acra. 

Io acre equal 1 quarentina. 

I2 quarentine equal 1 Leuna, Ueuga, or 
Leuca. 

The lineal acre has since become obsolete. 

The quarentina of 4o perches corresponds 
with our furlong (7.e., forty long). 

The present league of 3 miles is just twice 
the old lenga of 1% miles. 

The superficial measures ran thus :— 

30% yards equal 1 pertica. 

160 pertice equal 1 acra. 

Io acre equal 1 quarentina. 

12 quarentie equal 1 leuga. 

From this table it will be observed that the 
superficial acre did not consist of one lineal 
acre ‘square, but of an oblong area, whose 
sides are 1 lineal acre and to lineal acres. 
It appears, moreover, that many plots of 
ground of the extent of one acre in area were 
set out with a width of 4 perches and a 
length of 4o perches. This agrees with the 
apparently irrelevant statement of Valentin 
Ligh quoted above, ‘‘and fortie perches in 
length and foure in breadth is an acre.” 

Returning to the Saxon basis of calcula- 
tion—the ‘“‘Hide”’ and the ‘‘ Carucate.” These 
terms did not denote an exact area of land, 
but only gave an approximate idea for the 
purpose of assessment. The word ‘“ Hide” 
signifies a homestead, and included the land 
belonging to the homestead, as well as the 
homestead itself. The term “ Carucate”’ 
comes from the “Caruca,” or ox plough 
team ; a carucate was the land for the work- 
ing of which one ox team would be sufficient. 
The full ox team consisted of eight oxen, and 
similarly the carucate was divided into eight 
divisions called ‘ bovates.” 

The measurement of land, upon the basis 
of the ploughing of the oxen, gives a sug- 
gestion as to the probable origin of the perch 
or rod of 16 or 16% feet. ‘This dimension is 
that required by four oxen working or stand- 
ing side by side. The full team consisted of 
eight oxen, but the usual working team was 
composed of four oxen. What more natural 
method for measuring land could there be 
than that of calculating it by the widths of 
16ft. required for its working by the oxen? 
This would account for the setting out of an 
acre, as previously mentioned, of a width of 
4 perches and a length of 4o perches. 

If the perch had its origin as a land mea- 
sure, from the width required by a team of 
four oxen, there remains for consideration 
the reason for its application to buildings. 
The primitive farmhouse generally consisted 
of a common living and sleeping room (such 
as would be termed the ‘‘hall” in larger 
houses), with a private chamber at one end; 


* Dertica’’ is the or gin of our word ‘“‘perch,’”’ and 
signifies a wooden roi or pole. It was used for 
examp’e for the perch for hawks in old houses. 
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same space of about 16 feet. 


at the other end, and under the same roof 
was the oxhouse and stable. Horses, in 
those days, were used chiefly for riding and 
as pack horses. As the four oxen worked 
side by side during the day, so they would 
rest side by side at night, in the same stall, 
and consequently they would require the 
Most authori- 
ties, from Vitruvius to the present time, 
agree that this width is necessary for four 
oxen. This unit, having once been adopted 
for the oxhouse, would become the unit for 
the remainder of the house, and, considering 
the acknowledged conservatism and_ tradi- 
tionalism which characterised the builders of 
the time, it would readily be applied to other 


‘buildings, in which the actual necessity for 


this particular dimension did not exist. 


Federation News. 


WAKEFIELD AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: J. Beaumont. 

The annual meeting of the members of 
Wakefield and District Association was held 
at the Great Bull Hotel, Wakefield, on Dec- 
ember 2nd. Mr. Tom Lee, the retiring pre- 
sident, took the chair at the commencement 
of the meeting, and proposed the election of 
Alderman Judge as president for the ensuing 
year. The proposition having been unani- 
mously carried, Mr. Lee, in vacating the 
chair in favour of Alderman Judge, extended 
a hearty welcome to the new president. 

Alderman Judge, in returning thanks for 
his election, addressed the meeting on the 
work of the association. 

The president then proposed Messrs. E. A. 
Elvey, H. Fallas, T. Lee, and G. Crook as 
vice-presidents, and on being seconded by 
Mr. J. W. Bramham, the resolution was car- 
ried. 

The following members were elected on the 
general committee, viz.: Bricklayers and 
masons, Messrs. R. L. Leake, J. Pashley, 
D. F. Parker, J. W. Bramham, and G. Cle- 
ments. Joiners, Messrs. W. Atkinson, 
H. Blackburn, J. Lazenby, J. H. Broadhead. 
Plasterers, Messrs. J. W. Sanderson, and T. 
E. Senior. Plumbers, Messrs. W. H. Moss 
and H. Gillott. 

The retiring *president (Mr. T. Lee), and 
Mr. H. Fallas, were elected as the represen- 
tatives of the association, on the Yorkshire 
Federation Council, on the motion of Mr. 
J. W. Bramham, seconded by Mr. Elvey, and 
the secretary, (Mr. J. Beaumont) was re- 
elected on the proposition of the president, 
seconded by G. W. Elvey. 

The annual accounts were submitted by 
the secretary, duly audited by Mr. Lee, and 
Mr. Gillott, and were adopted. 


EDINBURGH, LEITH, AND DISTRICT BUILD- 
ING TRADES ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary: James Cameron. 

The monthly meeting of the executive of 
Edinburgh, Leith, and District Association 
was held in the Building Trades Exchange, 
61, Lothian Road, Edinburgh, November 
2sth. There was a good attendance, pre 
sided over by Mr. James Millar, in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, Mr. Mekie, who was 
ill. 

A letter was read from the secretary of 
the National Federation, as to conditions 
under which tenders are sent in, and several 
concrete cases were given by the members 
present of what they considered unreason- 
able demands made in certain conditions of 
contract. The secretary was instructed to 
supply the National secretary with the 
information regarding these cases, in view 
of the meeting to be held with the president 
and officers of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on December 13th. 

With regard to the German-made schools 
being erected in Leith, the secretary gave 
a report of the protest meeting recently held. 
It was agreed to make an examination of the 
work and report, and five gentlemen were ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

‘Under this heading the secretary referred 
to the publicity given to the question of the 
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German-made schools in the ‘‘ Builders’ Jour- 
nal,’ and urged the members to become sub- 
scribers. It was agreed to bring the claims 
of the journal under the notice of the mem- 
bers at the annual meeting, and the secre- 
tary was instructed accordingly. 


NORTH SHIELDS, WHITLEY AND DISTRICT. 

Secretary: John R. Hadaway, C.A. 

The annual meeting of the North Shields 
Whitley, and District Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation was held on November 30th at the 
association’s offices, Howard Street, North 
Shields, when Mr. Joseph Pelton presided 


over a representative attendance of mem- 
bers. The secretary (Mr. John R. 
Hadaway, C.A.) presented the annual 


statement of accounts, which were considered 
highly satisfactory. 

The President congratulated the members 
upon the state of the association’s finances, 
and was pleased to say that the relations 
between the building trade employers and 
employees continued to be of a pacific char- 
acter. In spite of the depression in trade 
during the past year no reduction had been 
made in the wages of the operatives. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows:—President, Mr. 
John T. Scott; vice-presidents, Messrs. W. 
S. Shepherd and Joseph F. Newbold; trea- 
surer, Mr. J. G. Fell; auditor, Mr. Gilbert 
Park; representatives of the Northern Coun- 
ties Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, Messrs. John T. Scott, Joseph Pel- 
ton, and Joseph F. Newbold; representatives 
to the Tyne and Blyth Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, Messrs. W. S. Shepherd 
an del a Gemvelt. 


Tyne and Blyth District 
° Federation. 


The annual dinner of the Tyne and Blyth 
District Building Trades Federation was held 
at the County Hotel, Newcastle, on Decem- 
ber 7th. The President of the Federation 
(Mr. W. T. Weir, of Howden) was in the 
chair, and he was supported by a large com- 
pany, including Coun. J. T. Armstrong 
(Scuth Shields), vice-president; the Sheriff 
(Mr. W. R. Armstrong), Coun. Johnstone 
Wallace, Deputy Lord Mayor of Newcastle ; 
Coun. W. Foster (Pelaw), president of New- 
castle Association; Mr. A. G. White (Lon- 
don), secretary of the National Federation 
of Building Trade Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland; Mr. Joseph Duffy, 
Mayor of Wallsend; Coun. Stephen Easten ; 
Mr. John T. Scott, President of the North 
Shields Association; Mr. G. T. Brown, of 
Sunderland, President of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association, etc., etc. 

After the toast of ““‘The King,’ Councillor 
J. T. Armstrong gave “The National Fed- 
eration of Building Trade Employers.” He 
said there was no trade with greater need of 
organisation than the building trade. 
had to face strong competition, and they car- 
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ried with them very great risks, but their 
National Federation was doing much to 
break down the risks that were imposed upon 
them. The aims and objects of the National 
Federation were not entirely of a selfish 
nature. The Federation did much work in 
connection with Parliamentary Committees, 
and the meeting of deputations, and if the 
outcome of this work was successful, he 
ventured to say that in seven cases out of 
ten it was the proprietor and owner of works 
that benefited rather than the actual builder. 

Mr. J. W. White, a vice-president of the 
National Federation, responded. He said 
that all the builders wanted was a perfectly 
fair agreement to both sides to a contract. 
He was glad to say that in this district they 
had made considerable progress. There had 
been some tilting against the Conciliation 
Board, but the great thing to remember was 
that this Board, promoted by the Federation, 
held the field. During the last four years there 
had been no strikes throughout the country 
in the trades connected with the Federation. 
He went on to say that they were having 
too much legislation, too much Parliamentary 
interference. They had had new rules 
recently in respect of scaffolding, and the ar- 
rangements for building; this year they had 
had Labour Exchanges ; next year they were 
to have insurance against unemployment ; 
and when they coupled with that the Board 
of Trade returns, Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Factory Acts, and so forth, they 
would wonder whether in their offices they 
were really builders or lawyers. He doubted 
whether the Labour Exchanges would justify 
their expense, but the builders would give 
them an honest trial. As to insurance 
against unemployment, he thought this ques- 
tion might be better combined with the Com- 
pensation Act. 

Mr. A. G. White (secretary of the National 
Federation) gave ‘‘The Tyne and Blyth Dis- 
trict Building Trades Federation.”’ He said 
their organisation and other similar organi- 
sations had resulted from defensive needs. 
Like the workmen, they were relying on 
moral force. It was true, he said, that they 
had conditions of contract which were in the 
main satisfactory, but incidental to the ob- 
taining of tenders there were a number of 
conditions which were imposed on tenderers 
which were anything but satisfactory, and 
he hoped a movement which had begun in 
the shape of a conference arranged between 
the professional bodies would ultimately re- 
sult in a very much-needed reform in this 
direction. It was simply outrageous some 
of the things that were put forward. In 
proposing the toast of the ‘‘Tyne and Blyth 
District Building Trades Federation,’’ he 
said that he was peculiarly interested in 
that District Federation, which embraced 
towns where the local conditions were analo- 
gous. It was much better that they should 
co-operate for their own benefit, than that 
they should indulge in any kind of rivalry. 
The best way to avoid trouble was to or- 
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ganise to meet it. It was the great Napoleom 
who said that in dealing with an adversary 
the moral effect that one was able to pro- 
duce upon him compared with the physical 
effect as three to one. He took it that it 
was chiefly the moral effect that they relied 
upon to secure them the things they had in 
view. (Hear, hear.) He was sorry to say 
that his excellent chief, Mr. Brown, the presi- 
dent of the National Federation, was unable 
to be with them that night, but he sent them 
his best wishes for their success and a speedy 
return to better conditions. | 

The toast was responded to by the various 
local presidents. The Chairman (Mr. Weir) 
said they had been passing through very de- 
pressed times, but he thought there were 
indications all round of better trade. Prob- 
ably they were themselves to blame for the 
ill-effects resulting from depression, as they 
had so cut up business that very little profit 
had accrued. With their better organisa- 
tion he hoped they would have more sense, 
and see that they got a fair return for their 
work. He trusted also that all the builders 
in the district would join their Federation. 
It was hardly fair that builders, and even| 
quantity surveyors and architects, should 
benefit from the organisation of others. 

Coun. W. Foster (Pelaw) also responded. 
Times doubtless had been depressed, but 
they would have been much worse if the coal 
trade had not been prosperous, and it was 
on account of that that he hoped there would 
be no trouble about introducing the Hight 
Hours Act.—The toast was further spoken 
to by Coun. J. T. Armstrong, Mr. John T, 
Scott (North Shields), and Mr. J. Simpson 


Coun. S. Easten proposed ‘“‘The Architects, 
Engineers, and Surveyors,” He said the 
position of builder and architect was pecu 
liar, but he was willing to admit that the 
large majority of architects, whilst under: 
standing their power under the contraci| 
forms, wielded that power very fairly. <A’ 
the same time, he thought it was unfair tha’ 
where disputes occurred between two par| 
ties the question at issue should be referrec 
to a third and interested party. | 
“ Mr. G. T. Brown, F.R.I-B.A., responded} 
As a class, he said, architects realised tha 
they were part of the building trade itself 
They were all, builders and architects, abso 
lutely interdependent upon each other. Hi 
trusted -that the deliberations in progres) 
with regard to sub-contracting and separati 
trades would result in a satisfactory arrange! 
ment. Under the present form of Institut] 
contract the architects’ powers had been con) 
siderably curtailed, and there was now ni 
reason for any contractor to assume that h 
was not, under this contract, going to ge 
fair treatment. He would suggest that thei 
Federation should acquaint their member 
with the effect of the various general condi 
tions under the existing contract which af| 
plied almost generally in the North of Eng] 
land. } 


SPECIALIST | 


for the Complete Equipment of 


DOORS and WINDOWS. 


| 
60 HIGHEST AWARDS. | 
| 


The Patentee and.. 
Leading Maker of.. 
the Screwed Rod and 
Regulator System of | 
Ventilating Gearing. 


— See Page 705 for — 
GEARING, FITTINGS, &c. 


Please Write for New Catalogue. 
15 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
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Smcoth on both sides. Roofs covered with “ Eternit” 
Tiles weigh about 22 lbs. per square yard, or 66§ 
Ibs. lighter weight per square yard than 
Bangor Slates. Greater mechanical and 
tensile strength. Non-Conducting. 
Non-Combustible.Impervious 
to sun, heat, frost and 
rain. Wind, dust 
and weather 


SPECIALITY : 
“ETERNIT” Terra-cotta Tiles, which neither 


break nor crumble, and at half the cost 
of Staffordshire Tiles, double the 
strength and about one-third of 
the weight. 


Prompt Delivery. 


enduring 


Speedy fixing. roofing material and 


No breakages. ‘ 
workmanship, 


are respectfully recommended to specify iz 
29, 28, 
Mincing Lane, E : ERNI : ns permeate MARK LANE, 
EAC, ‘ LONDON, E.C. 
Branch 1 Branch: 
33, VICTORIA ST., Guaranteed and manufactured under Hatschek’s 33, VICTORIA ST., 
BRISTOL. Original Specification and to decline all BRISTOL. 


substitutes. No other roofing tile 
is “ ETERNIT.” (Regd.) 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND FOR TENDERS 
FOR 
FIXING. 


Architects, 
Engineers 

and Surveyors are 
earnestly warned not to con- 
found ‘Eternit’ Tiles with so-called 
Asbestos Slates varying in quality, thick- 


GUARANTEED : 
Tensile strength, 5,781 Ibs. 
Crushing force, 8,281 Ibs. 


Per Square Inch and always increasing 
: with age. 


ness and colour, advertised under fancy brands. 


Immunity from repairs. ‘Eternit” “endures not for an age, but for all time.” 


.H. SHORLAND ®& Bro. “"cger cane sore 
Have REMOVED to much LARGER PREMISES, viz: 


tetcgrama: shortana: raitwors. The MANCHESTER STOVE WORKS, waNncHESTER 
BIRKBECK BANK. 


EsTABLISHED II5I. 
SourHAMPToN BuILpINGS, HicH Hotzorn, W.C. 
91 PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary 


Bros. RANES for 
ROS. ONTRACTORS 


WATERLOO STREET, GLASGOW. 


“LIMPET ” xt BOLTS @ WASHERS. 


FOR CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 


‘There is no doubt in our mind that they ought to be regularly specified where 
iron sheeting is used,’—Vide. BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


PRICE’S PATENT QeeiSTERED TRADE Mapye 


= 


The latest and most 
approved Fixing for 
joining Corrugated 
1 [ron Sheeting 
together. 


Seep tg ek a ae re See wy 
| Their great feature is the way in which they adjust themselves to the corrugation and Full particulars and samples from"the Managing Agents- 
make an absolutely watertight joint. They also retard the corrosive “ Pa phn PS 5 Fa. t India A 
action in Galvanized Sheets and combine other advantages, WI LLIAM JACKS & C , East India Avenue 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE eg LONDON, E,C. 


3 MANUPAC- 
SET RTET CONCH EMG IN ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. — Agents for Scotland : Frank G. Price & Co.53, Waterloo St., Glasgow. 


ss cca 
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Offices: Abveutaensen e EDITORIAL AND COUNTING 
House—Caxton House, Westminster. PUBLISH- 
Inc—6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, London.”’ 

Telephones : ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL AND 
CountTinc Housg—817, Gerrard, PuBLISHING— 
2200 Holborn (six lines). 

Date of Publication :—TuHE BvuiILDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER is published every 
Wednesday, price 2d. 

The Subscription Rates per annum are as 
follows :— Ss. 


At all newsagents and bookstalls - 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom = - 10 10 
By Postto Canada - - - - - - - 13 0 
By post elsewhere abroad - am wh? of 


The Index (with Title Page) for each half-yearly 
volume is supplied free on! application ‘to the 


Publisher. 
Subscribers can have their volumes bound 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at a 


cost of 3/6 each. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations 
to serial advertisements, etc., must reach the 
office not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for Serial Advertisements, Special position 
etc., sent upon application. 

Situations Wanted. 

4 lines (about 28 words), one insertion - ls. 6d. 
Each additional line = - = - 6d. 
Three insertions* - - - - - 3s. Od. 

“This includes 6 weeks under Employment Register. 

Situations Vacant. Miscellaneous, Drawings 
and Tracings, Educational, Competitions Open. 
Partnerships, etc., 6d- per line. 

The above must be prepaid. 

Property and Land Sales, 
9d. per line. 

Advertisements for the above can be received up 
till 5 o’clock on Monday evening at 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


Issued by the same Publishers— 
Price 1s. Monthly— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


Edited by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.-A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This high-class Review is finely illustrated, and 
includes among its regular features ‘‘The Practica 
Exemplar of Architecture,’ with Views and Measured 
Drawings. 


ROOFING SLATES 


VeNnheli, Penrhyn and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 
ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


MARBLE. 


WALTON. GOODDY & CRIPP?; it. 
Eagle Wharf Rd., London, N. 
Supply every description of 


MARBLE WORK. 
T’phone 618 North. T’grams: ‘GOODDY, LONDON”’ 


Legal Notices, etc., 


For Architects, Builders and Engineers. 


TRUE TO SCALE. 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent. Done on any Paper or Cloth. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LTD., 


13, Railway Approach, London Bridge. 
Tel. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘“‘TripracH, LonpDoN.’ 
Price list free. 


| WOOD BROS. 


PARK STREET, DERBY, 
Manufacturers of 


““ PYTHO ’” PLASTER 


(PLASTER of PARIS). 
Keene’s and Parian Cements, Gypsum 
Stone fer Rockeries, Mineral White, 
Terra Alba, Venetian Reds, Carbolic 


Disinfecting Powder, etc. - - - - 


Mines & Mills: THRUMPTON, Nr, Derby, M.R. 
Drayoott-in-the-Clay, SUDBURY, 
Nr, Derby,N.S.R. 
Telegrams : “ Woodwork,” Derby. 
Telephone : Nat. 544, Derby. 
Depot LONDON (St. Paneras). 


Tenders. 


Addressed posteards, on which lists of tenders 
may be stated, will be sent free \" application 
te the Manager, Bui.pers’ Journa, Casion House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor,” at latest by noon on Mon- 
day if intended fer publication in the following 
Wednesday's issue. Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they» contain the name of the 
Architect er Surveyor for the werk. 


Bentley (Doncaster).—For erection of a cottage 
at Bentley sewage works, for the Doncaster Rural 
District Council. Mr. P. "N. Brundell , PaATCHICECE IT, 
Prince’s Street, Doncaster. 

Sprakes and Son, Doncaster sage ° 
W. G. Swann, Doncaster 388 o 
Beastal] and Sons, Doncaster ; 425.700 
Smith and Fritchley, Bentley ... 332 9 
G. Booth, Norton : ee GLOPO 
Flowitt and Gilbert,* ‘Balby 309 10 


“Accepted. 


oooooo$o 


Buxted (Sussex).—Accepted for alterations and 
additions to Buxted Park, for the Hon. H. B. Port- 
man. Mr. F. W. Foster, architect, 26, Bedford 
Row, W.C. :— 

A, Chilton, Uckfield, 4928. 


Chatham.—For erection of a corn-grinding build- 
ing at the workhouse, Chatham, for the Guardians 
of the Medway Union. Mr. E. if Hammond, archi- 
tect, Balmoral Road, Gillingham. 

‘A. Osborne, 65, Clive Road 

W. W. Hammond, 38, Kingswood 
Road, Gillingham 

Hen Phillips Pia blot Glencoe Road, 
Chatham : : 

A. H. Horne, Rainham, Kent 2 

| CEG Skinner, Railway Street, 
Chatham es 46 a se 

G. -Baker and Son, Pelican 

Wharf, High Street, Strood ... 
E. W. Filley,. Gundulph Road, 

Chatham 
Hy Ee Pinlips; 

Gillingham te ses ae < 
A. G. Webb, 13, Gordon Terrace 
West Bros., High Street : 

G. Gates and Son, Frindsbury 


(= cei ons 


«$550 0 9 
480 10 6 


440 10 0 
403 11 9 


Livingstone Road, 


THE’ LirT& Hoist Co., 


Also Revolving Shutters, 


Iron Doors and Iron 
Fire-Escape Stairs, 
Premier Ironworks, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


as bist ae Sa Rel NAS HS 


THATGHING AND 


REED LAYING, 
COWELL, SOHAM. 


Af G. 


Sprague Electric 


ELEVATORS. 


SPRAGUE ELEVATOR CO. LTD., 


QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 


HOWELL 


100, ALBION ST., LEEDS. 


Inside and Outside Blinds, 3 L] Nl A S 


Also Casement Curtains. 
Telegrams: “ Blinds, Leeds.” ’Phone_2070 


The Leading Blind 
Manufacturers. 


T.N.: 14410 Central. 


J. Leonard,* 102, High Street 
R. Richardson, 208, meri 
Road, Gillingham “ 


*Accepted. 


340 0 O 
it 


320 0 Oo 


Harrogate.—For erection of an infants’ school at 
New Park, Bilton, Harrogate, for the Harrogate 


Education Committee. Mr. F. Bagshaw,. borough 
engineer. Accepted tenders :— 
A. Nettleton, Harrogate 
mason Bad a ee ey eee 
. Atkinson and Son, Ltd., 
Whitehall Road, Leeds, slaters... 160 0 o 
Ge Carrick, Harrogate, 
joiners sc ep oe sa 810 0 oO 
R. Fortune, Harrogate, plas- 
terers on ore ge Hl 148 16 6 
C. Allen, Harrogate, plumber 
and glazier A 222 90 0 
I. Brown, Harrogate, painters.. 69 10 oOo 


Hindhead (Surrey).—For cables, feeder pillars, 
and all accessories, for high tension extension, for 
the Hindhead Electric Light Co., Ltd. Messrs. 
Handcock and Dykes, engineers, 1, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

Callender’s Cable and Construc- 

tion Co., Ltd. -44,884 
British Insulated and “Helsby 

Cable Co., Ltd. ns 
Henley’s Telegraph Works, Ltd. 4,752 
Siemens Bros. and Co., Ltd.*... 4,669 

Extra if oil break switches. 

Callender’s Cable and CoBstrHe: 

tion -Co.,, [stds ai 
Siemens Bros. and Soe ; Ltd. Os TOMO 
Henley’s Telegraph Works, Ltd. 
British Insulated and Helsby 
* Gable Co., Ltd. 

* Accepted. 


4,776 


29 0 0 \ 
London.—For roadwork and platelaying in con- — 
nection with the Rainton Road to Chapel Street, 
Woolwich, and Farringdon Road tramways, for the Lf 
London County Council. 
G. T. Trentham, Handegpetts 


Birmingham tte 657 6 8 
R. C. Brebner and €o., ’ Edin- 

burgh 44,948 5 2 
W. Manders, “Leyton 44,2066 2 8 


J. Mowlem and Co. ao West * 


minster, S.W. se ATZO40029 7 
Dick, Kerr and Co., Ltd.,* Ab- 
church Yard, E.C. 5 «++-440,792 12 7 


Chief engineer’s estimate, £42,950 8s. 1d. 
*Recommended for acceptance. 


(Tenders continued on page vitt3 


T.A.: ‘*Coatostone, London. 

NEAL’S PATENT. — 

Applied as Paint for 
_ Coating. 


“aster,Cement, Stone 
or Woodwork, 


ee ora Pe 


to produce a natural Stone effect. 


FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR WORK. 
THE GOATOSTONE DEGORATION CO., 


77, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, WwW, 


New-Departure 


DoorB ells 


An acceptable sub- 
stitute for the usual 
type of Door Bell. 


Easily fixed to any thicke 
ness of door or casement, 
and will last a hfetime. 
N ew-Departure Door Bells 
are furnished with clock- 
work or rotary 
mechanism, 
Finger-plates in 
various designs, 
Sold by all Iron- 
mongers, etc. ¥ 
Write for particulars 
of special offer of 
mounted sample, 
JOHN H. GRAHAM 
& 60., 
118—122, Holborn, 
LONDON, 


WWW 
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Reduce your wages by using 


BROOM & WADE’S 
PATENT HOIST. 


The most efficient Hoist on the market for hoisting 
barrows of bricks, concrete, etc., without gearing. 


et ———_—_— 
r) A 


BROOM & WADE, LTD., 
ENGINEERS, HIGH WYCOMBE. 
Telephone 93, 

London Office— 
27. CLEMENT'S LANE, E.cC. 


Telegrams: “Inbrake, London.” Telephes-- 15133 Central. 


ES a Se ee: 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


WITH 


FARRER’S AUTOMATIC 
DISTRIBUTOR 


MEANS 


SMALL INITIAL OUTLAY ff 


BEST RESULTS 


NO EXPENSIVE UPKEEP, 


This apparatus can be adapted to suit any size of Mf 


scheme, from the very smallest, dealing with the sewage #e 


from a single cottage. 


HUNDREDS AT WORK. 


Write for Explanatory Booklet and copies of 
Analysts Reports on Samples of Effluent to— 


WILLIAM E. FARRER, LTD., 


Engineers, 
Star Works, Cambridge Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


LONDON, Also at LEEDS. 
39, Victoria Stre2t, CARDIFF, Low Hall Mills, 
Westminster. 31, High Street. Holbeck. 


The Renowned 


Andrews-Hawksley 
Patent Tread 


Applied to Wood, Iron, Stone or Concrete 

Stairways, Floors, Landings, Platforms, 

Non-Conducting Floor Plates for Electric 

Light and Power Stations, Pavement 
Covers, etc., etc. 


Pioneers of all Stair Treads. 
The Tread that has lasted a lifetime. 
There is nothing to equal it in the Market. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to inspect our 
New Iron Staircase and Stair Tread made and laid 
by us at St. James’s Park Station (District, Railway) 


Quotations Quotations 
given for given for 
Concrete Steps Concrete Steps 
fitted complete fitted complete 
with our with our 
Treads, Treads, 


WAWKSLEy & 
REVERSIBLE 


4000 Brock 1RE 


AE 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK... 


N 


\ 


(\ 
zi 


—_ at 
——— 


———__ 


A 


Used by Great Western Railway, London 
and North Western Railway, London. 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, Great 
Northern Railway, Midland Railway, North 
Eastern Railway, North British Railway, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, H.M. 
Office of Works, War Office, Admiralty, 
etc: 


Specialists in Light Constructional Work 
in Iron or Steel ; Special Work in Wrought 
or Cast Iron ; Staircases of every descrip- 
tion ; Concrete and Granolithic Work, etc. 


Fire Escape Staircases with our Treads, 
a Speciality, 


THE ANDREWS-HAWKSLEY PATENT 
TREAD & ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


Columbia Works, Prestons Road, 
POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Telephone No. 700 Eastern. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Unsfloreus, London.” 


Vill. 
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London.—For the manufacture, supply and erec- 
tion of overhead electrical equipment, for the tram- 
ways between Woolwich and Eltham, for the Lon- 
don County Council. 

National Electric Construction 
Co., Ltd., Westminster, S.W. £6,056 9 7 
Dick, Kerr and Co., Ltd., Ab- 
church Yard, E.C. Pea ee 
R. W. Blackwell and Co., Ltd., 
Westminster, S.W. net 3s 
S. G. Smith, South Place, E.C. 
British Insulated and Helsby 
Cables, Ltd.,* Prescot 5,760 I 4 
Estimate of chief officer of tramways, 46,900. 
*Recommended for acceptance. 


5,908 15 6 


5,900 I4 oO 
5,870 9 9 


London, W.—For additions and alterations to 15, 


Mansfield Strect, W., for the Countess Pappen- 
heim. Mr. F.. W. Foster, architect, 26, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 

Foxley and Co. «> 1,416 

J. Kirkby 1,286 


London, W.—For additions and alterations to 36, 
Belgrave Square, 5.W. Mr. F. W. Foster, architect, 
26, Bedford Row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. L. H. G. 
Stanbrough, 26, Bedford Row. 

Prestige and Co. ... ~e ee ee a 


5693 
Whitty Bros. “ce sae ae oss 5,020 
F. G. Minter ee a sna eS 552 
Foxley and Co. 5.404 
Allen and Co.* 4978 


*Accepted. 

London, W.—For additions and alterations to 16, 

Grosvenor Street, W., for the Hon. Mrs. George 

Keppel. Mr. F. W. Foster, architect, 26, Bedford 

Row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. L. H. G. Stanbrough, 
26, Bedford Row. 


H. Hanks s .-£85799 
Perry and Co. 8,233 
Prestige and Co. 8,150 
Allen and Co. 71750 
F. G. Minter 7,278 
J. C. Carmichael 79195 


Nutley (Sussex).—Accepted for additions to Old 
Lodge, Nutley. Mr. F. W. Foster, 26, Bedford Row, 
W.C., architect. 

W. Gadley, 43,200. 


Ramsey (Hunts).—sFor erection of a Council 
school, Mereside, for the Hunts. Education Com- 
mittee. Mr. Herbert Leete, county surveyor, Hunt- 
ingdon. Quantities by county surveyor. 

J. Cracknell ? +H 2,198 0 

Hawkins and Son 2,040 0 9 
W. Alcock ae <a 1,983 I0- 0 
J. Saint and Sons 1,897 16 0 


J. Bridgefoot and Son 1,890 0 0 
G. Page and Son 1,880 0 Oo 
J. Allen and Sons aa eon DES COLAO MO) 
F. B. Thackeray and Co., Ltd. 1,828 10 o 
F. Giddings eu +f Serr786 (oO, 50 
Rose and Sons at a0 fe 35770: 1380 
D. Gray 15755, 010 
R. Shanks I, 720080" 10 


J. Guitridge and Sons,* Peter- 

borough “ae oe 4719 0 0 
*Accepted 

Shepherd's Bush, W.—Accepted for the erection 
of a block of shops in Uxbridge Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. Mr. F. H. Witts, M.S.A., architect and 
surveyor, 39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. :— 

T. H. Kingerlee and Sons, Queen Street, Oxford, 
46,590. 


Sopworth (Wilts).—For additions and alterations 
to the Rectory, for Captain the Hon. Cyril Ward. 
Mr. F. W. Foster, architect, 26, Bedford Row, 
W. C. Quantities by Mr. L. H. G. Stanbrough, 26, 
Bedford Row, W.C. 


Allen and Co. +.-48,217 
C. Trask and Sons 7,998 
Foxley and Co. 7,984 
J. Freeman APP 75350 
Orchard and Peer 3290 


Tipton (Staffs).—For erection of a caretaker’s 
house and outbuildings on Jand adjoining the pub- 
lic offices, Tipton, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. H. Jukes, M.E., engineer and surveyor. 


Tunbridge Wells.—For the erection of St. Luke’s 
Church, Wilkin Road, Tunbridge Wells. Mr, Egbert 
Cronk, architect :— 


J. Crates aud Son, Tunbridge Wells... £5,915 


J. Smith and Sons, Norwood 5,708 
G. and F, Penn, Pembury 5,741 
Davis and Leaney, Goudhurst 5,700 
J. Longley and Co., Crawley ... 5,689 
Bowman and Sons, Stamford 5,595 
Goodwin Bros., Tunbridge Wells 5,563 
R. A. Lowe and Co., Chislehurst 5,548 


Martin and Co., Tonbridge ... 3986405 
G. E. Wallis and Sons, Maidstone... 5,494 
A. 3. Ingleton, Herne Bay -- 5;420 
Joejanviss Tunbridge Wells 


$a.) 57400 

Peerless, Dennis, and Co., Eastboyrne 5,337 

Strange and Sons, Ltd.,* Tunbridge 
Wells =A sas ee ae he IRE 


Urmston (Lancs).—For street flagging works, for 
the Urmston Urban District Council. Mr. J. Heath, 
surveyor. 


W. Clark, Manchester * a SAS et Sa 
P. D. Hayes and Sons, Heaton 

Norris Ea Bo a ive 404" GierG 
W. H. Worthington, Ltd., Man- 

chester she Sng 458 17 a4 
M.’ Naylor, Manchester 456 18 8 
W. Snape and Sons,* Eccles 425 12 4 


*Accepted. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Owing to the very large number of voluntary 
contributions submitted to the Editor, it has been 
found desirable to make the following regula- 
tions :— 


1.—Intending contributors are advised to send a 
preliminary letter before forwarding articles and 
illustrations. The non-receipt of a reply within one 
week is to be taken as a polite megative. MSS. 


Lilandyssul.—For the erection of residence near F. L. Jones, Wolverhampton 4296 0 0 and drawings im all cases should be accompanied 
Liandyssul, for Mr. L. T. Thomas. Haulage, stone, W. A. Kendrick, Tipton iss) 245" OnKO by sufficient stamps to cover return postage. 
sand, and part slates found by owner. Mr. W: BD: J. ‘Sisman, Tipton ve te oy 230) DMRS 2.—The Editor declines to take any responsibility 
Jenkins, F.S.I., A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., M.R.San.L., etc., H. Smart, Netherton “ BAG oe for the safety or return of contributions suh- 
architect, George Street, Llandilo, S. Wales. A. J. Le BEaPy Dudley cee a eo kT mitted, although every care will be taken where” 
J. Davies, Ffostrassol ~ ‘i670; “0 JO J. Edwards,* Oxford Street, Dud- these regulations are complied with. : 
J. Thomas, Llanpumpsaint 023. On 10 ley ee cA ves 219 10 0 ; ; 
nm Tones: Ldanerance® St Bh Surveyor’s estimate, £224 10s. 7d. 3.—-Each MS, and illustration should hear the 
; *Accepted. i *Recommended for acceptance. name and address of the owner or sender. 


FOR ALL 
CLIMAT £S< 


For Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND GANVAS WORKS, 


PAPE 


For laying on joists. 


WATER-PROOFEF, 


Placed under Floor Boards excludes damp and deadens sound. Also for damp walis, 
LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


LIVERPOOL DEPOT:—51, South John Street 


RLINING 


ROT-PROOF, 
INSECT-PROOF. 


Established 1870. 


An Oil Cheek 


No Packing 
Leathers 


Latches the 
Door 


Will work for 
years without 
attention 


BIRMINGHAM 


HATURAL ROCK ASPHALTE 


(Compressed or Mastic) 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Cour sing 
For Flat Roofs, Basoments and other floors. 


The French Asphalte @»., uz. 


(ESTABLISHED 1871) 


Supply only the best material from their 
own mine of St. Jean de Maruejols, com- 
bined with the best workmanship. 

Complete satisfaction gtven to the leading Architects. 


Apply for Prices :— 
5, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. 


“= HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION’? SYSTEM 


PATENT GLAZING 


Works: BRIGHOUSE, !YORKS" 
London Office: 11, Victa St., WESTMIN 


STER, 


NEVER-LEAK 


ROOFING 


Absolutely Waterpoof. 


A PERMANENT 
—= ROOFING. 


Acknowledged THE BEST 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 


8, SPENCER HousE, SoUTH PLACE 
FinsBury, E.C. / 


PERFECT PATENT PLASTER! 


For particulars apply— 


The Lworil Plaster Co., 


61, ALBERT ROAD, MIDDLESBROUGH, YORKS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers: 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE A.C.FR 
WwW. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 


Laundry. Engineers, 


KEIGHLEY. - 


ie, North and South Woolwich 


++ 


December 29; 1909. 


Late Tenders. 


Crosby.—For the erection of seven dwelling-hovses 
fr. W..H. Buttrick, architect, Scunthorpe. 


Buckley eet uee 0: 16 
Buttrick er eses GO 
Robershaw 1,410 0 0 
Quibell 1,399 10 0 
_ Thompson =a vA oy 1,386 0 0 
Hollingsworth, Scunthorpe* $384.50" .0 
Smith Bros. ahs - 1365 0 © 
Burnett 1,339 10 oO 


*Acceptea- 
London.—For the extension of the chief station 


f'the fire brigade for the London County Council 
Leslie and Co., Ltd. ... $18,059 0 0 


W. Johnson and Co., Ltd. 17,990 0 0 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd. 17,034. 0 oO 
Foster and Dicksee 17,797 0 O 
Holland and Hannen me tre. -Xe}500-40, 10 
G. Trollope and Sons, and Colls and 
~ Sons, Ltd. ie ers SOMES An Ae eo 
Holloway Bros. (London), Lid. 17,290 0 o 
ii Mowlem and Co., Ltd. ok SORT EO Ono 
. L. Holloway : sy 17,067 0 oO 
Carmichael 17,047 0 0 
Oo Oo 


Kirk and Randall ae ... 16,866 
Kerridge and Shaw, 28, Sturton 

Street, Cambridge 16,861 
Architect’s revised estimate, 417,550. 
; *Accepted. 


ondon.—For the construction of the Thames tun- 
for the Londor 


° 
° 


Jounty Council. 


“Perry and Co., Ltd. Pe «+ 122,527 0 O 
S. Pearson and Son., Ltd. 104,856 14 8 
Griffiths and Co., Ltd... 96,541 I oO 
W. Muirhead and ‘Co. 92,743 10 6 
Price and Reeves 3 92,600 0 o 
J. Cochrane and Sons ... 91,032 2 1 
Whyte and Co., Ltd. ... 85,135 19 6 

(eo) 


J. Mowlem and'Co., Ltd. |. 


. 80,506 o 
W. Scott and Middleton, Ltd.,* 


28, Victoria Street, S:W. 78,860 7 1 
Chief Epzixcems* estimate, £101,236. 
Magee ene ronincaded for acceptance, 
~Lendo .—For roauwork and platelaying, Wool. 
ch 2 Itham tramways, for the London County 
Souncil :-— 
"G. P. Trentham sd2,455) 3°40 
D. T. Jackson es ws «4053900 16 br 
W. Gritiths and Co, Ltd. 40,190 II I 
W. Manders bce he 40,040 I0 Io 
Kirk and Randall oy 38,331 0 o 
R.C. Brebner and Co. 37,332 1 6 
J. Mowlem and Co., Ltd. +s $8;925 0 9 
R. W. Blackwell and Co., Ltd. 36,662 16 9 
| Dick, Kerr and €o., Ltd... 33,226 1 6 
A. Stark and Sons,* Glasgow 32,528 4 6 


‘Chief Engineer’s estimate, £35,470. 
*Recommended for acceptance. 


ND ARCHIT ECTURAL ENGINEER. 


{ 


London.—For providing and fixing two boilers and 
low-pressure hot-water heating apparatus and for 
the necessary builder’s work, Marner Street School, 
Bow and Bromley, for the London County Coun- 
cil :— 


J. Grundy : .. $897 0 0 


J. Wontner-Smith, Gray, and Co. 892 5 o 
Pemberton, Arber, and Carey ... 885 10 o 
Stevens and Sons AAs i) COSMO O 
Brightside Foundry and Engineer- 

ins “Con astie ots 43 821 0 a 
A. Macintosh and Sons, Ltd . 819 0 o 
J. Yetton and Co., Ltd. 813 0 0 
Tilley’ Bross- <x. Sn te a7 OU SOMer) GO 
W. G. Cannon and Sons, Ltd ... 745 0 o 
Js Guy Christie ee kat ~faneeD  o 
G. and E. Bradley,* 77, Lever 

Street, E.C. he wet me Y2QmrO oO 


Estimate of the Architect (Education), £777. 


*Accepted. 


London.—For the erection of a higher school, 
with soo places, in Sherington Road, Greenwich, for 
the London Education Committee :— 


G. Parker and Sons, Sumner Road, 
Peckham see As ee ... $15,630 

W. Downs, Hampton Street, Wal- 
worth 14,655 


Treasure and Son, Ltd., Cottenham 


Road, Holloway an ss 14,649 
F. and T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs eitaeaas 
J. Marsland and Sons, York Street, 

Walworth ries nee ie Bo 04,310 
H. L. Holloway, Church Street, 

Deptford oes ad wih «» 14,282 
Perry and Co. (Bow), Ltd., Tredegar 

Works, Bow ... oe Pr = 314,275 
W, Akers and Co., Ltd., High Street, 

South Norwood ... =: Ae +. 14,228 
F. and H. F. Higgs, Hinton Road, 

Herne Hill SS ae see men 145270 
T. D. Leng. Evelyn Street. Deptford 14,150 
J. and C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper Nor- 

wood fe aA ra es 14,096 
Kirk and Randall, Woolwich fan 13,085 
Thomas and Edge, Anglesea Avenue, 

Woolwich <a ae ase ae. 13,500 
J. Smith and Sons (Norwood), Ltd., 

South Norwood fa sa Fee 
W. Johnson and Co., Ltd.,* Wands- 

worth Common on Se rage 13,202 

Estimate of the architect (Education), 414,456. 


*Recommended for acceptance. 


London, E.C.—Accepted (under jobbing schedule) 
for extending the appliance-room, repairing the ap- 
pliance-room floor, providing sliding poles, and 
executing alterations to the hose-hoist and the elec- 


xxi. 


tric lighting arrangement at the Redcross Street 
fire-station, for the London County Council :— 

Gladding and Co., about 41,080. 

Macclesfield.—Accepted for the erection of a 
bakery, for the guardians. Messrs, Whittaker and 
Bradburn, architects, 19, King Edward Street, 
Macclesfield :— 

Gorton and Wilson, 
field, 41,390. 


Elizabeth Street, Maccles- 


Pinner (Middlesex).—Accepted for erection of two 
pairs of semi-detached houses in West End 
Avenue, Pinner. Mr. J. E. Henderson, architect :— 

Milsom and Booth, 42,210. 


BIRMINGHAM CLERK’S OF WORKS 
AND BUILDER’S FOREMAN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


By the courtesy of the Rev. Fathers, the 
members and friends of the above association 
were invited to inspect the now completed 
memorial church, erected to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Cardinal Newman. The 


party were conducted over the building by 
Mr. W. H. Francis, Clerk of Works, and 
greatly admired the design and workmanship 
of the church, which has been erected regard- 
less of cost, and without a competitive tender, 
from the designs of Mr. Dorian Webb, of 
Salisbury. 

The new structure was adapted from the 
church of Saint Martino di Monti, at Rome, 
the style being early classical, but instead of 
the flat roof of Saint Martino, the architect 
has introduced a barrel roof and dome of re- 
inforced concrete. The great features of the 
building zre the monolith marble columns, 
each about 17ft. 6ins. high, with a girth of 
6ft. Sins. In addition to these columns, each 
costing over £200, the marble panel work at 
the back of the Sanctuary, together with that 
of the choir gallery, is very beautiful and 
attracts great attention and admiration. At 
the conciusion of the inspection a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Rev. Fathers of 
the Oratory, the architect, the builder—Mr. 
E. Linzey, of Trowbridge, and the Clerk of 
Works. 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


Appointments Wanted. 


The charge for Advertisements under this head- 
_ing is 1s. 6d. per insertion for the first four lines, 
and 6d. per lin2 afterwards, prepaid. Three inser- 
tions may be had for the price of two. Advertise- 
. ments can be received up to 5 o'clock on Monday 
evening. 


ACCURATE QUANTITIES prepared by London 
Surveyor of experience, in shortest possible time; 
jeasonable terms; provincial work undertaken; jobs 


measured and settled anywhere.—Surveyor, 34, 
Chambers Lane, Willesden, London, N.W. ’Phone, 
553 P.O. Willesden. 5379 | 


AN Architect’s Assistant, 28; good -draughtsman; 
varied experience; contract drawings, design, de- 
tails, perspectives, etc.; excellent references; mode- 
rate salary.—Box 5405, BuILDERS’ JouRNAL Office. 


AARGHITECT’S and Surveyor’s Assistant (25), 9 
London experience; working drawings, de- 
specifications, supervision, etc.; land sur- 
veying, and assist with quantities; prizeman and 
medallist; temporary or otherwise.—W., 20, Holme- 
wood Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 5400 


ARCHITECT'S Assistant, Builder’s | Clerk or 
draughtsman, good colorist and typist, general 
office routine; excellent references; salary 21S.; 


“eommence at once.—Box 5414, BuILDERS’ JOURNAL 
Office. 


BUILDER’S or Estate Foreman seeks job; prac- 
tical experience in all branches; good references 
from previous employers; abstainer. — Address, 
C..C., 9, Park View Crescent, New Southgate. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant, just completed 5 years’ 
“articles in good provincial office, seeks engagement 
to generally assist in architect’s or builder’s office; 
varied experience; moderate salary; excellent refer- 
ences,—Box 5430, BuILDERS’ JOURNAL Office. 


ARCHITECT and Surveyor’s Assistant (26), 
years’ London and _ provincial experience; final 
R.I.B.A. honours, construction, design, surveying, 
quantities, etc.; salary two guineas per week.—Box 
5429, BuILDERS JouURNAL Office. 


o 


ARCHITECT’S and Surveyor’s Assistant (23), dis- 
engaged, 7 years’ experience, including estate work, 
working drawings, details, perspectives, specifica- 
tions, quantities; design prize winner; excellent 
testimonials; moderate salary.—E. S., 5, Beitvedere 
lioad, Sunderland. 5428 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant (24), with excellent re- 
ferences, urgently asks appointment with architect, 
builder, or manufacturer. Travelling Studentship 


winner.—Please reply Box 5426, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
Office. : 


ARCHITECT and Surveyor’s junior Assistant; 5 
years’ experience. neat draughtsman, details, work- 
ing drawings, assist with quantities, surveying, and 
levelling; excellent references; moderate salary.— 
Box No. 5420, BuitpERs’ JouRNAL Office. 


ARCHITECT’S and Surveyor’s, or Builder’s As- 
sistant (21): neat draughtsman, tracer, and colour- 
ist, plans and details; good practical knowledge 
of construction; supervising; assist surveying and 
levelling; first-class freehand drawer; moderate 
salary.—F, J. Lester, 51, Redstone Road, Hornsey, 
N. 5416 


BUILDER’S General Foreman (age 42); 12 years’ 
references; quick and energetic with new or al- 


terations; good timekeeper, and abstainer; car- 
-92penter. — S., 36, Ecclestourne Road, Thornton 
Heath 


BUILDER’S Assistant seeks engagement; excel- 
 Jent draughtsman; 10 years’ architectural experi- 
“ence; quantities, supervision, etc.; first-class re- 
ferences.—Box 5403, BuitpERs’ JourRNAL Office. 
ESS ee 
BUILDER and Decorator or Estate Manager; 
sound -practical knowledge of all branches; age 
43; town or country; 7 years present position ; 
_ good references. — W., 122, Winchester Road, 
Highams Park, Chingford. 


BUILDER’S Assistant (22) desires situation in 
town or country; experienced, plans, specifications, 
-quantities, measuring, accounts, outside  super- 
' vision, setting-out, and ordering of materials.— 
F. B., 30,:Carminia Road, Upper Tooting, §$.W. 


’ BUILDER’S Assistant desires engagement; prac- 
tical» estimator, quantities, measuring accounts, 
prime cost, book-keeping, drawing, outdoor super- 
~vision; highest references.—M., 97, Downs Park 
Road, Lower Clapton. 


CLERK (21), Surveyor or Builder quantities, ab- 
structing and billing, drawing, snorthand and _ typ- 
ing, surveying (chain), and levelling.—-Box 5427, 
Bui_pers’ JouRNAL Office. 


a 


CONTRACTCR’S General or Working Foreman 
_ {expert carpenter), just finishing on public works, 
“4sS"open to engagement; new or alterations jobs; 
smart, capable manager; experienced in all trades 
sand’ knowledge of concrete construction; abstainer. 


(—Foreman, 9, Nightingale Grove, Lewisham, S,E. 


CLERK ef Works disengaged (practical); sound ex- 
perience of schools and important buildings; age 
40; steelwork, masonry, joinery, etc.; all duties; 
thoroughly established; keen and careful super- 
visor; many testimonials.—Box 5407, BUILDERS’ 
JourNAL Office. 


ENGINEER desires position, contracting firm per- 
ferred; designs for ferro-concrete and steelwork; 
io years’ varied experience; good organiser and 
estimator; salary 50s. — Box 5389, BvuiILDERs’ 
‘ouRNAL Office. 


ESTIMATOR, Quantity, 
wants work; London experience; adjust variations, 
measure taskworkers, supervision, general routine; 
good references; moderate salary; permanent, or 
temporary if desired.—G.,:2, Sandmere Road, Clap- 
ham, S.W. 


FOREMAN of painters and decorators or Estate 
Foreman seeks re-engagement; town or country; 
smart and capable, and good manager; excellent 
references.—Address, Foreman, 92, Ashmore Road, 
Paddington. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; town 
or country; experienced in all branches; carpenter 
by’ trade; energetic and. reliable; keen on varia- 
tions; first-class references; abstainer; age 40.— 
a 67, Stroud Green Road, Finsbury Park, 


JUNIOR Assistant, good experience in domestic 
and chapel work, neat draughtsman and tracer; 
levelling and surveyor, perspectives; salary 25s.— 
Box 5412, BurLpERS’ JOURNAL Office. 


PAPERHANGING, etc., wanted, any quantity, best 
work at moderate prices; experienced in all latest 
productions, reliefs, fabrics, emdeca, etc.; best 
references.—Lane, 24, Faraday Road, North Ken- 
sington; London, W. 5421 


PLUMBER, experienced, registered gas, hot water 
fitter, new, jobbing and sanitary work, and lead 
laying, desires permanency; excellent references.— 
F. C, H.,; 45, Newry Road, St. Margaret’s-on- 
Thames. 5381 


TYPEWRITING.—Architect’s specifications and re- 
ports a speciality; sketches inserted; all work 
cheaply and promptly executed.—Address, ‘‘Typist,”’ 
2, Marsham Street, Westminster. 5402 


WORKING Foreman of painters and decorators 
seeks job; good tradesman, colourist, and manager 
of men; total abstainer;’good West-end references. 
wae Steven, 29, Bravington Road, Harrow Road, 


Appointments Vacant. 


JUNIOR Clerk wanted for builder’s and contrac- 
tor’s office. Age about 18. One with knowledge of 
builder’s office preferred.—Write H. W. and Co., 
Ltd., 48, London Wall, E.C., stating experience and 
wages required, 


FOREMAN Joiner wanted in large steel works, 
capable of managing about eighty men in shop and 
on buildings. Must ove thoroughly experienced in 
use of wood-working machinery. None but good 
timekeepers, sober, and energetic men need apply. 
Permanent situation for suitable man.—Write, stat- 
ing age, experience, wages required, and references 
to Vickers Sons and Maxim, Ltd., Sheffield. 


ALFRED GOSLETT and Go., Ltd., have a vacancy 
for a traveller in the western suburbs of London. 
Must have a connection amongst builders, archi- 
tects, etc., or a thorough knowledge of the trade. 
Liberal salary to a good man.—Write, stating quali- 
fications, age, salary required, to Chairman, 127, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


—— EEE 


BRICKWORK.— First-class man wanted to give 
price for brickwork, digging, and carcasing, labour 
only.—Apply Davis Bros., 65, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, E.C. 
eS SS 
SOUTHGATE Urban District Council.—Building 
Inspector.—The Council require the services of a 
Building Inspector, at a commencing salary of £160 
per annum. Applications, on forms to be obtained 
from the undersigned, stating age (not to exceed 
42), qualifications, ete., with copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, must reach me not 
later than January 4th next. Canvassing, directly 
or indirectly, will disqualitfy.—W. M. Ellenor, Clerk 
to the Council. Council Offices, Palmer’s Green, 
London, N., December 22nd, 1909. 


WORKING Manager required by Sanitary Engin- 
eers and Water Fittings Company; must be a thor- 
oughly qualified registered plumber, used to pre- 
paring estimates for drainage, sanitary, and jobbing 
work, and capable of undertaking the management 
of a business; applications, with copies of testi- 
monials, must state age, experience, and salary re- 
quired.—Address, Fittings, care of Edmonds, Clover, 
and Ackery, Chartered Accountants, Portsmouth. 


WORKING Foreman required for builder’s shop; 
must have held similar position; used to taking off 


details, measuring up, machinery, piecework rates,. 


and management of men; testimonials and particu- 
lars to Box 5432, BUILDERS’ JouRNAL Office. 


and: Measuring Clerk | 


December 29, Tg0g. _ 


Contracts Open. | 


- Ne 


WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT. 


The Secretary of State for War hereby invites Te 
ders for the following work:—The re-appropriatior 
of A.S.C. Block and erection of additions to provid 
accommodation for the Royal Army Medical Corp; 
Millbank, London, 5.W. , 

Plans, specification and conditions of contra 
may be inspected at the office of the Director 
Barrack Construction, 80, Pall Mall, Londo 
S.W., on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Jan 
ary 3rd, 4th, and sth. q 

‘Those desiring to Tender and to receive a copy 6: 
the bills of quantities must apply to the Director 
Barrack Construction not later than Friday, Januar 
yth, 1910. The application must be accompanied bh 
a deposit of ten shillings, which will be returned if. 
bona-fide Tender is received from the applican 
Cheques or orders to be made payable to the Assis 
ant Finamcial Secretary and crossed “Bank of En 
land for credit to Army Funds:” 

Tenders, on the form supplied with the bills 0 
quantities, must. be delivered in sealed envelopes 
marked ‘Tender for, Reappropriation of ASE 
Block, Millbank, S.W.,’’? not later than twelve noi 
on Monday, January 17th, 1910, addressed to th 
Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Whitehall 
London, §,W. The Till of quantities should acsor 
pany Tender in a separate sealed envelope, similall 
addressed and marked, ‘‘Bills of Quantities, 
appropriation of A.S.C. Block, Millbank, S.W.,’’ 
the contractor’s name and address thereon. 

The Secretary of State does not bind himself 
accept the lowest or any Tender. . ri! 

(Signed) H. DELA BERE, 
" Director of Army Contracts 
War Office, ght 


Whirehall, London, S.W., 4 ea 
December, 1909. a = z 


TO BUILDERS. é 

The Commissioners of H.M»- Works. 
Buildings are prepared to receive/l ENDEI 
ERECTION of a new Post-Ofh 


cation to H.M. Office of Works, Infirmary 

Leeds. : eee ee 
Bills of Quantities and forms of Ter may 

obtained at the undermentioned adc . on. pa 


ment of one guinea: The sums s’_ aid -will t 

returned to those persons who senr n' Tenders 1 

conformity with the condtions spe« 1 below. 
The Commissioners do not »* themselves 


accept the lowest a any Tender ; f 
Tenders must be delivered befc e Eleven a.m. 
Wednesday, January 12th, 1910, addressed to | 
Secretary, Office of Works, etc., Store: 
Gate, London, S.W., and endorsed “Tender 

‘Malton New P.O.” 
H.M. Office of Works, etc., 
December 21st, 1909. 


TO BUILDERS. 


The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Publ 
Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for # 
Enlargement of the Halifax Post Office. 

Drawings, specifications, and a copy of the ¢ 
ditions and form of Contract may be seen on apj 
cation to the Postmaster, Head Office, Halifax. 

Bills of Quantities and forms of Tender ma 
obtained at the undermentioned address on {f 
ment of ome guinea. The sums so paid will 
returned to those persons who send in Tendet 
conformity with the conditions specified belo 

The Commissioners do not bind themse ¥es 
accept the lowest or any Tender. % 

Tenders must be delivered before Eleven a.m 
Wednesday, January 12th, 1910, addressed _ to 
Secretary, . Office of Works, etc., Storey 
Gate, London, S.W., and endorsed “Tender | 
Halifax P.O. Enlargement.” : 

H.M. Office of Works, etc., 

D«ucember 21st, 1909. 


WORCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTE 
To Building Contractors. 
TENDERS are invited for the erection of a 
Council Elementary School, ard for the Enlarg 
ment of Existing Schools, in Colley Lane, Crad 
in the County of Worcester. Ae 
Applications for forms of tender and dills 
quantities may be made on or before Dece 
r1th, 1909, at the County Education Office, Wore 
ter. Applications must be accompanied by a‘ 
posit of £2 2s. The amount of the depost will 
returned after the Committee’s decision provid 
that the contructor shall have sent in: a bona4 
tender, and shall not have withdrawn th; sam 
The drawings may be seen on and after the 
date at the office of the Architects, Messrs. 
chard and Pritchard, Bank Buildings, <idderm 
ster. $ 
B'lls of quantities will be forwarded in lue cours 
The Education Committee do not bind themsely 
to accept the lowest or any tender, tor wil 
Committee pay any cost incurred in terdering. 
Tenders must be delivered not later fian Deg 
ber 31st, 1909, in sealed envelopes, aldressed 
the Director of Education, 37, Forerate” $ 
Worcester, and endorsed ‘‘Tender for Council 
mentary Schools, Colley Lane, Cradly.” 
A. WESTON PRIESTL2Y, Bs 
Director of Educatiop 

County Education Offices, Worceste, .— 
December and, 1g900- Ng : 


w oa 


MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
SOME COMPETITIONS OF 1909 


RECENT BRITISH BUILDINGS 
CONCRETE AND STEEL IN 1900 


December 31, 1909. 


Volume 30, No. 778. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


AND 


ARTICLES, NOTES, Gc. 


LEADERS :—A Review of the Year arr “rte 
ARCHILECTS OF THE DAY.—:X. Professcr 


Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., exc. 


ARCHIT&CTURAL COPYRIGHT ce wes 523 
PICLURESQUE SCAFFOLDING. By Ace Gs. 


H. Thatcher 


REPORTS AND PERSONALIA OF THE YEAR 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INSET PLATE :—Professor Reginald Blomfeld, 


A.R.A., M.A., F.S.A., etc. Sketched from 
Lite by R. B. M. Paxton. 


ARCHITECIS OF THE DAY.—IX. Professor 


Blomheld. 

Wyphurst, Cranleigh, Surrey, 517; Warehouse, 
Greycoat Place, Westminster, 518; White- 
hall Sandwich, 519; Brocklesby Park, Lin- 
colnshire: The Vestibule, 520; Ditto: The 
Drawing-room, 521; South African War 
Memorial, Haileybury, 522; Caythorpe, Lin- 
colnshire, 523; the United University Club, 
London, 524; Stucco Figure in the Gallery 
of Francois I., at Fontainebleau, 525 


PICTURESQUE SCAFFOLDING. By A. G. H. 


Thatcher. 

Fig. 1, Scaffolding at Premises of Messrs. 
James Buchanan and Co., Ltd., Holborn, 
526; Fig. 2, Scaffolding in Parliament Street 
round the Woods and Forests Building, 
526; Fig. 3, In Edgware Road, 526; Fig. 4, 
In Wardour Street, 5206. 


MODERN AMERICAN: ARCHITECTURE— 


The Capitol, Washington, 527; The Office 
Building of the Senate (Carrére and Hast- 
ings, 528; Mr. Dani.! Hudson Burn- 
ham (Portrait), 529; Mr. George OB. 
Post (Portrait), 530; The Late Charles 
Follen McKim (Portrait), fctove The 
“Sun” Office Building (Bruce Price), 
531; American Surety Building, New York 
(Bruce Price), 532; Empire Building, New 
York (Thompson, Kimball, and Alexander 
Mackintosh), 533; Design for a 28-storey 
Building (Harvey Ellis), 533; The “Flat- 
iron” Building, New: York (D. H. Burnham 
and Co.), 533; Hanover Bank Buildings, 
New York (J. B. Baker), 534; New York Life 
Insurance Building (McKim, Mead, and 
White), 534, 5353; First National Bank, Chi- 
cago (D. H. Burnham and Co.), 535, 548; 
View up Broadway, New York City, showing 
the Manhattan Life Building, 536; The 
Wainwright Building, St., Louis, Miss. (Louis 
H. Sullivan), 537; The Quaranty Building, 
Buffalo (Louis H. Sullivan), 537 (see also 
572); Condict Building, New York (Louis H. 
Sullivan and L. P. Smith), 538, 540; ‘“‘Mail 
and Express’ Building, New York (Carrére 
and Hastings), 539, 542, 543; Gage Build- 
ing, Chicago (Louis H. Sullivan), 540, 541; 
Wolfe Building, New York (H. S. Harden- 
burgh), 542; Singer Building, New York 
(Ernest Flagg), 543; The Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh (D. H. Burnham and Co.), 544; 
Manhattan Life Building, New York (Kim- 
ball, Thompson, and Mackintosh), 544, 545; 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Building, New 
York (N. Le Brun and Sons), 545; Build- 
ings by Battery Park, New York, 546; 
Mutual Life° Insurance Co.’s_ Building, 
Newark, N.J. (Geo. B. Post), 546; Howard 
Savings Institution, Newark, N.J. (Geo. B. 
Post and (Sons), 547; Staircase, First 
National Bank Building, Chicago (D. H. 
Burnham and Co.), 548 (see also 535); Stu- 
dent’s Prize-winning Design for a Savings 
Bank (John Russell Pope), 549, 562; Tele- 
graph Hill, San Francisco (D. H. Burnham), 
550; The Atheneum, San Francisco (D. H. 
Burnham), 551; The Old City National Bank, 
New York (Isaiah Rogers), 552 (see also 
554, 555, 556, 561); Bank, Cleveland Trust 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio (Geo. B.. Post and 
Sons), 552, 561; National Park Bank, New 
York (Donn Barber), 553; Metropolitan Sav- 
ings Bank, Baltimore (Parker, Thomas, and 
Rice), 553; Illinois Trust Savings Bank (D. 
H. Burnham and P. J. Weber), 554; 
National City Bank, New York (McKim, 
Mead, and White), 554, 555, 556; Wall 
Street, New York, 557; Dime Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn (Mowbray and Uffinger), 588; 
Connecticut Savings Bank, New MHaven 
(Gordon, Tracy, and Swartwout), 558 (see 
also 590); Library, Columbus, Ohio (Albert 
Randolph Ross), 558; Security Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (Harvey Ellis), 359; Com- 
mercial Bank Buildings, Chicago (D. H. 
Burnham and Co.), 559; Girard Trust 
Buildings, Philadelphia (McKim, Mead, and 
White, and Allen Evans), 560, 561; The 
State Savings Bank, Detroit (McKim, 
Mead, and White), 560; Rotunda, Old 
National City Bank, New York (Isaiah 
Rogers), 561 (see also 554, 555, 556, 561); 
Cleveland Trust Bank Plan (Geo. B. Post. 
and Sons), <61 (see also 552): Chicago 
National Bank Plan (Jenney and Mundie), 
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561; Girard Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
Plan, 561; Students’ Prize-winning Plan for 
a Savings Bank (John Russell Pope), 562 
(see also 549); First National Bank, Pitts- 
burg (D. Burnham and Co.), 545% Ulinois 
Trust Company’s Building, Chicago (D. H. 
Burnham and Co.), 564; Knickerbocker 
Trust Building, New York (McKim, Mead, 
and White), 565, 566, 567; Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Montreal (Frank Darling), 
568, 570, 571; Crocker-Walworth Banking 
Hail, San Francisco (A. Page Brown and 
Julius Schweinfurth , 569; Tiffany Build- 
ing, New York (McKim, Mead, and White), 
572; Shop Fronts, Guaranty Building, Buf- 
talo (Louis H. Sullivan), 572; (see also 537); 
Gorham Building, New York (McKim, Mead, 
and White), 573; Arc Lamps Detail (Louis 
H. Sullivan), 573; Bronze Screen Detail 
‘Louis H. Sullivan), 574; Dressmakers’ 
Premises, New York (Warren and Wetmore), 
574; scribner’'s Bceok Shop, New York 
(Ernest Flagg), 575; Shop Fronts, St. James 
Building, New York (Bruce Price), 5755 Lif- 
fany House, New York (McKim, Mead, and 
White), 576; Cable Building, New York (Mce- 
Kim, Mead, and White), 577; Selfridge 
Store, Original Design (D. H. Burnham and 
Co.), 578; Gimbel Brothers’ Builling, New 
York (D. H. Burnham and Co.), 578; 
People’s Gas Con:pany Puilding, Chicago 
(D. \H. Burnham and Co.), 579; Altman and 
Co.’s Store, New York (Kirmball, Thompson, 
and Mackintosh), 580, 581; American Insur- 
ance Company Building, New York (Cass 
Gilbert), 581; Chickerinh Hal) Pianoforte 
Show-rooms, Boston (Peabody and Stearns), 
582, 583; Bush Terminal Company’s Offices, 
New York (Kirby, Petit, and Green), 584; 
Singer Building Addition (Ernest Flagg), 
585; Office Building, Walkerville, Ontario 
(Geo, D. Mason and Albert Kahn), 586; 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Building, Balti- 
more (N. Le Brun and Sons), 586; Customs 
House, New York (Cass Gilbert), 587; Dome 
of Rhode Island State House (McKim, Mead 
and White), 588 (see also 592); George 
Washington Memorial Buildings, Washing 
ton (Geo B. Post and Sons), 589; Connec- 
ticut Savings Bank (Gordon, Tracy, and 
Swartwout), s90 (see also 558); National 
Farmers’ Bank, Owatonna (Louis H. Sulli- 
van), 590; Library, Columbus, Ohio (Albert 
Randoll Ross), 590, 592; New Music Hall, 
Boston, Mass. (McKim), Mead, and White), 
591; Metropolitan Club, New York (McKim, 
Mead, and White), 591; Rhode Island State 
House (McKim, Mead, and White), 592 (see 
also 588); Approach to the Library, Colum- 
bus, Ohio (Albert Randolph Ross), 592 (see 
also s90); New York University (McKim, 
Mead, and White), 593; Columbia University 
Library (McKim, Mead, and White), 594; 
College of the City of New York (Geo. B. 
Post), 595, 599; United States Court House 
and Post Office, Indianapolis (Kellogg, Ran- 
kin, and Crane), 596, 597, 600; Wisconsin 
State Capitol (Geo. B. Post and Sons), 598; 
New York Stock Exchange, Plans, 598; 
Madison Square Gardens, New York (Mc- 
Kim, Mead, and White), 599; Carnegie 
Branch Library, New York (McKim, Mead, 
and White), 600; Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences (McKim, Mead, and White), 
600; Swimming Pool, Phipps Natatorium, 
Pittsburg (Grosvenor Atterbury), 601; New 
York Stock Exchange (Geo. B. Post and 
Sons), 601; Buildings at the Alaska-Yukon 
Pacific Fair, Seattle, 602, 603, 604, 605; 
Suggested Improvements, Newport Har- 
bour, Rhode Island (Geo. P. Post and Sons), 
603; Union Station, Washington (DE Ee 
Burnham), 606, 607; Free Christian Church, 
Andover, Mass. (McKim, Mead, and White), 
608; Union Station, Pittsburg (D. H. Burn- 
ham and Co.), 608. United States Capitol 
Group :—Office Building of the Membess of 
the House of Representatives (Thomas Hast- 
ings), 609; Corner of ditto, 609; Office 
Building of the Senators (John M. Car- 
rére 624; Corner of ditto, 610; Rotunda, 
Office Buildings of the House and Senate 
Carrére and Hastings), 610; Waiting-room in 
the Office Building of the Senators, 610. 


REPORTS AND PERSONALIA OF THE YEAR— 
R.I.B.A. :— Mr. Ian Macalister, Secretary, 


612; Mr, Ernest. George, President, 613; 
Mr. J. .G: S. Gibson; Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, Mr. A. W._S. Cross, and Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, Vive-Presidents, 613; Dr. 
A. J. Evans, Royal Gold Medallist, 1909, 614. 


THE. ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION :— 


Mr. Henry Tanner, President, 615; Mr. 1s 
Dare Clapham, and Mr. C. Wontner Smith, 
Vice-Presidents, 615; Mr. Maurice Webb 
end Mr. Edwin Gunn, Hon. Secretaries, 615 ; 
Mr. D. G. Driver, Secretary, 616. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS :—Mr. G. 


E. Bond, President, 616; Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary, 616. 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION :—Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey, President, 
617; Mr. A. G. Cross, Secretary, 617. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 


EDITION DE LUXE CONTENTS. 


PRESIDENTS ot SOCIETIES ALLIED to the 


ROYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHI- 
‘ECTS :—Mr. Arthur Clyne (Aberdeen), 617; 
Mr, Mowbray A. Green (Bristol), 617; Mr. 
E. J. C. Down (Cardiff, South Wales, and 
Monmouth), 617; Mr. W. H. May (Vevon 
and Exeter), 618; Mr. J. T. Maclaren (Dun- 
dee), 618; Mr. John Watson (Edinburgh), 
618; Mr. George Bell (Glasgow), 618; Mr. 
F. Batchelor (Royal Institute of Ireland), 
619; Mr. G. F. Beckett (Arch. Association 
of Ilteland), 619; Mr. Percy Robinson (Leeds 
and Yorkshire) 619; Mr. I. E. Eccles (Liver- 
pool), 619; Mr. G. T. Brown (Northern As- 
sociation), 620; Mr. A. E. Heazell (Notting- 
ham), 620; Mr. Thomas Monkman (York 
and Yorkshire), 620; Mr. W. J. Hale (Shef- 
field), 620. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 


TRADE EMPLOYERS:—Mr. Ernest J. 
Brown, President, 623; Mr. S. Smethhurst, 
Senior Vice-President, 622; Mr. A. G. White, 
Secretary, 622; Mr. F. G. Rice (President), 
Mr. Thomas Costigan (Secretary), Lon- 
don Master Builders’ Association, 624. 


RECENT BRITISH BUILDINGS :—The Vic- 


toria and Albert Museum (Sir Aston Webb), 
625, 626, 627, 628, 629; Birmingham Uni- 
versity (Sir Aston Webb and Ek. Ingress 
Bell), 630; Ashton Memorial, Lancaster 
(John Belcher), 631, 632; Dunkeld Cathedral 
Restoration (W. Dunn and R. Watson), 633, 
634; Chelsea Town Hall Extension (Leonard 
Stokes), 635, 636; The Selfridge Store (R. 
Frank Atkinson), 637, 638; Central Free 
Library, Nelson, Lancs. (John R. Poyser 
and W. Brandreth Savidge), 639, 640; Edin- 
burgh Life Assurance Building (J. M. Dick 
Peddie), 641; Additions to Glasgow Central 
Station Hotel (James Miller), 642; St. Al- 
bans High School for Girls (Amian_ L. 
Champneys), 643, 644; St. Peter’s School, 
Weston-super-Mare (W. H. Ward and-Gerald 
Cogswell), 645, 646. Hammersmith Public 
Baths (J. Ernest Franck), 647, 648; 
Churchill Cottage Homes (Silcock and 
Reay), 649; St: Paul’s Church, West Eal- 
ing (Hall-Jones and Cummings), 650; 
Royal Automobile ‘Club, Pall Mall (Mewés 
and Davis, and E. Keynes Purchase), 451, 
652, 653, 654; Dodford Church, Worcester- 
shire (Arthur Bartlett), 658; The Tower 
Building, Liverpool (W. Aubrey Thomas), 
636, 657; Westminster Trust Buildings, 
Westminster, 658; Manley Gasworks, Sid- 
ney, N.S.W., 659; Bridge at East Retford, 
659; Corn Mill, Bristol (W. H. Brown), 660; 
Engineering Workshops, Silvertown, E., 661. 


CONCRETE AND STEEL IN 1909— 


Anglo-South-American Bank, Broad Street, 
London, 664; Warehouses, Watling Street, 
London, 664; The Dolphin Bridge and Via- 
duct, Norwich, 665; Caxton House, West- 
minster (west block), 666; Coal Bunkers, 
Hamersmith, 666; Western District Post 
Office, Wimpole Street, London, 667; The 
King’ House, Kingston, Jamaica, 667; New 
Secondary Schools, Barnstaple, 668; Albert 
Foundry, Belfast, 668; Secondary School, 
Sowerby Bridge, 668; Boot Factory, Broms- 
grove, 668; New Garage and Warehouse 
rooms, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
669; Reservoir at Whaley Bridge, 673; Old- 
know Road Schools, Birmingham, 673; Der- 
went Viaduct, Ambergate Reservoirg 673; 
Salford Public Baths, 673; Manchester Tele- 
phone Exchange, 674; New Barnet Church, 
674; Bridge and Viaduct at Broadheath, 
675; Stores for Messrs. Whitbread and Co., 
Chelsea, 675; Retaining Wall, Messrs. 
Mappin and Webb’s premises, Queen Vic- 
toria Street and Cheapside, London, 676; 
Jam Factory, Dublin, 676; New General 
Post Office Building, south side, 677; 
Water Tower for the Great Marlow Water 
Co., 677; Grand Stand for the Rugby Foot- 
ball Union, Twickenham, 678; Roof Trusses, 
National Gallery, London, 678; Bank of 
England Records Office, Roehampton, 678; 
Pavilion for the Leeds Golf Club, Ltd., 
679, 686; Yeadon and Guiseley School: 
Floor and Swimming Bath, 679; Leeds 
Maternity Hospital, 679; Central Free 
Library, Birmingham, 680; Chestnut Isola- 
tion Hospital, 680; Heles School, Exeter, 
680; Teignmouth Sea Defence Works, 680; 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.’s Premises, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 681; Dunlop Rubber 
Co.’s Extension of Premises, Aston, Bir- 
mingham, 681; Bridge over the London and 
South-Western Railway, 682; Tank at Kemp- 
ton Park, 682; Pier, Las Palmas, 683; 
Driving Kahn Fes, 683; Warehouse at 
Colombo, 683; Stand, Doncaster Racecourse, 
684; Cocoa Factory for James Epps and 
Co., 684; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, 685; 
Grain Stores for Isaac Andrews and Sons, 
Belfast, 685; Walney Island Bridge, 685; 
Workshops for Henry Atkinson and Sons, 
Leeds, 686; interior, Kodak Works, Weald- 
stone, 687; Wharf at Portslade, 687; Bir- 
mingham Telephone Exchange, 688; Panton 
Street Brewery, Cambridge, 688. P 
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WORK 


with these Materials 
—they will do justice 
to your Craftmanship. 


MINERVA PAINT 


Composed of Genuine Materials only—thoroughly amalgamated. Four Whites 
and 120 Colors. 


SATINETTE White Enamel 


Produces a finish like Choice Old China—Purely White, Perfectly Smooth and Very 
Durable. Gloss White, Flat White, and 36 Colors, or any Shade matched to order. 


DEYDO Cold Water Paint 


for Beautiful Flat Tints—Sanitary, Washable, Weatherproof, and Fire-Resisting. 
White and 33 Colors. 


VENUS Fine Copal VARNISHES 


Interior and Exterior. Will not crack, chip, peel off, bloom or “ scratch up” white— 
are extremely durable and dry with a magnificent lustre. 


Full Particulars, Prices, Shade Cards, &c., concerning all ous 
Specialities, will be sent post free, upon request to: 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON & CO. LTD., 


MINERVA HOUSE, - BEVIS MARKS, - LONDON, E.C. 


December 31, 1909. 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 


Caxton House. 


Westminster. 


TO ALL OUR READERS AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR. 


It is with mingled 
pleasure and relief that 
we place before our 
readers this Special Issue 
of the “Builders’ Journal,”’ the production 
of which, #s its mere bulk would suggest, 
has entailed a vast amount of labour and 
expense. If it meets with the same warmth 
and generosity of approval with which its 
predecessors were greeted in every direc- 
tion, at home and abroad, we shall see of 
the fruits of our labour and be satisfied. 
Its commercial success is already beyond 
conjecture, the orders for it having ex- 
ceeded our utmost anticipations; and we 
entertain no misgivings as to our readers’ 
approval of its contents. For our part, we 
venture to believe that it is the best of the 
series; in which case we may perhaps be 
pardoned the pride and pleasure we feel in 
having not only sustained but increased 
the reputation already enjoyed by our firm 
for unrivalled courage and enterprise, by 
producing, for the third successive year, a 
volume of unique interest, and of un- 
exampled quality and value. 


At the beginning of 1909 
hope ran high that the 
general depression of 
trade, which had so long 
reacted with disastrous consequences on 
the profession and business of building was 
about to disappear; but, unfortunately, 
it must now be confessed that the net result 
of the twelvemonth’s experience is the 
addition of yet one more to the already 
long list of lean years. Still, on the whole, 
the indications, rather than the material 
advantages, have been. sufficiently en- 
couraging to sustain heart and hope, and 
to foster the belief that matters are really 
mending, if with tedious slowness and 
almost imperceptibly. There can be no 
doubt that the tardiness of recovery in our 
own country is largely due to political un- 
rest. Capital has been locked up, and 
enterprise has been daunted, by the crea- 
tion of a new set of financial conditions, 
whereof the consequences are not easy to 
estimate, and by the uncertainty as to 
whether or not the country will accept 
them. Until the matter is definitely settled 
one way or the other, and the political 
atmosphere becomes clear enough to en- 
able the capitalist to take his bearings, 
and shape his course, substantial improve- 
ment is impossible. The result of the next 
general election may or may not re- 
establish confidence. It may possibly be 
so indecisive as merely to postpone the 
event and prolong the agony of suspense. 
Rut to hope for the best is to help to ensure 
it. 


Foreword. 


1909. 


Naturally, a year that has 
been fraught with so 
much uncertainty and 
anxiety has not heen very 
prolific of building operations. Neverthe- 


Important 
Buildings. 


less, the important buildings that have 
been finished or begun during the past 
twelvemonth make a tolerably respectable, 
if not an imposing, list, as the selection 
described and illustrated in the present 
issue will serve to suggest. The new 
University of Birmingham, which, de- 
signed by Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Edward 
Ingress Bell, was opened by the King on 
July 7th, may be said to represent an en- 
tirely new spirit in this class of building; 
the studies in the university being largely, 
if not chiefly, of a practical and technical 
character, and the elevaticn of the building 
revealing very frankly the purposes to 
which it is being put. It is illustrated in 
the present issue, as well as in that for 
July 7th. The completion of the Royal 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and its open- 
ing by the King on June 26th, were duly 
chronicled in our issue of June 30th, and 
an illustrated description of this notable 
building is given in the present issue. 
The completion of the Selfridge Store 
marked a new era in the style and struc- 
ture of business buildings in London. 
The controversy as to the design for 
London County Council’s new hall has 
not wholly subsided. In April it was 
stated by the Establishment Committee 
that the architect had come to the con- 
clusion that “he can greatly improve the 
appearance of the centre portion of the 
river front,’? and his amended design 
received the approval of the assessors; 
but apparently no mere modification of the 
original design will satisfy the malcontents, 
whose opposition was vigorously renewed 
on this announcement. Early in the year 
it was decided that the proposed memorial 
to Shakespeare should take the form of a 
national theatre. which is to be built, on 
a site that is not yet chosen, at a cost of 
perhaps, £100,000. 


The year will not be al- 
together undistinguished 
in the annals of the Royal 
Institute of British Archi- 
tects. On May 17th and 24th, and June 
7th, a special general meeting was held to 
consider the proposals of the Council for 
the revision of the by-laws under the new 
Supplemental Charter, the chief points in 
which were set forth in our issue of May 
1oth. The Supplemental Charter will 
broaden the basis and extend the influence 
of the R.I.B.A., by giving it power to 
admit within the fold all who possess the 
necessary qualifications. “It will empower 
us,’’ said Mr. Ernest George, in his presi- 


R.I.B.A. 
Topics. 


dential address delivered on November 
Ist, and summarised in the “Builders’ 


Journal’? of November ard, “to open the 
gates of the Institute for the space of one 
year for the admission of the large number 
of practising architects of good standine 
who are still unattached to our body.” 
Then, the Institute “representing prac- 


tically the whole of the architectural pro- 
fession in this country,’”? Parliament is to 
be asked for larger powers. This, of 
course, means registration, of which, 
therefore, 1909 seems to have brought us 
almost within measurable distance. The 
question of registration no doubt had an 
influential bearing on the election of the 
new Council of the R.I.B.A., and the 
result of the election was flattering to 
the friends of the movement. The new 
Supplemental Charter received the Royal 
approval, and the reconstruction of the 
R.I.B.A. on a broader basis is apparently 
not far off. Under the new by-laws, it was 
decided to add two Associates to the Coun- 
cil (six instead of four), thus increasing 
the Council to forty-two. 


The The “Junior Institute’ — 
Architectural the Architectural Associa- 
Association, tion—is to become still 


more like its parent in 
one of its most agreeable features, the “At 
Homes,”’ which have proved so success- 
ful with the senior body, and should afford 
a no less valuable means of intercourse 
between members of the Association who 
otherwise would have no easy means of 
meeting each other. The Association, 
which is perhaps mainly educative in its 
character, wisely lays stress on the social 
and recreative side; and the proposed 
formation of a golf club gives promise of 
a notable addition to the amenities. <A 
slight falling off in the membership is 
regrettable, but was rather to be expected 
as a result of the business depression, which 
has been acutely felt among architects. 


Foremost among _ the 
events of the year was 
the Building Exhibition, 
which was held at Olym- 
pia from April 17th to May ist, and was 
in many respects the most successful of 
the series. In a normal state of trade, the 
accruing business results would doubtless 
have been vastly better; but we understand 
that, in the circumstances, most of the 
exhibitors had no reason to feel dissatis- 
fied. As Mr. Ernest George said, in the 
speech he made at the opening ceremony, 
“Such an exhibition as this teaches us a 
great deal, and it is our business to know 
what is going on in the building world. 
We find here examples of every material 
and appliance to help us in building, and 
those who pursue that most important art 
should be fully cognisant of all that is 
happening in connection with it.’’ In 
furtherance of this obiect, we published, 
in our issues of April 21st and April 28th. 
the fullest and best account (copiously 
illustrated) that has ever appeared in con- 
nection with these exhibitions; and, in 
particular, the issue of April 21st 1s, as to 
both bulk and quality, probably without a 
parallel in periodical literature of the kind. 


The Building 
Exhibition. 


516 
The bridging of the 
Thames Thames is still engaging 
Bridges. a great deal of attention. 


The St. Paul’s Bridge 
scheme has been put forward with a view 
to relieving the growing congestion of 
traffic, and would represent a fairly large 
experiment in sectional town planning ; 
but that the whole subject involves archi- 
tectural as well as engineering considera- 
tions will have to be kept steadily in view. 
An illustrated article by Mr. Robert Boyle, 
B.Sc., on “The Bridge Beautiful, and 
Otherwise,” in our issue of August 25th, is 
of timely value The widening of Black- 
friars Bridge was completed in September, 
and in our issue of September 22nd we 
were able to give an authoritative account 
of the work. The subway constructed as 
a part of the widening scheme was opened 
on November 29th. 


Town planning has 
Town naturally received a great 
Planning. deal of attention. Several 


important lectures, deal- 
ing with its various phases, have been 
delivered during the year, notably by Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, Mr. Inigo Triggs, and 
Mr. Raymond Unwin; and the two last- 
named architects have each published an 
important book on town planning. There 
have been also several important con- 
ferences on the subject, but these have 
been necessarily tentative and indeter- 
minate. The latest of them, however 
that held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
on December 14th and 15th—got as far as 
the nomination of an advisory committee. 
A Town Planning and Housing Exhibition 
was held at the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
from July 14th to August 7th, and Mr. 
Ernest George, Prof. Beresford Pite, Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, and Mr. S. D. Adshead 
were present at the opening ceremony. 
The visit of a large party of professional 
men, members of town councils, and others 
to Germany, to study the methods of town- 
planning in that country, was no doubt 
highly instructive, and must have a con- 
siderable bearing on the administration 
and interpretation of the new Act. It was 
described by two of the visitors in our 
issue of May roth. In revenge, a party of 
200 members of the German Garden City 
Association visited this country in July, 
and found that we have examples: worth 
imitating. Another notable Garden 
Suburb enterprise is being developed at 
Winchmore Hill, near Enfield. where 
stress is to be laid on architectural design. 
The French, who, have never been in- 
different to town planning, have in hand 
a gigantic scheme for widening and ex- 
tending the Boulevard Haussmann, and 
they are evidently growing restless under 
the accusation that Paris has, of recent 
years, made but little effort to sustain her 
reputation as one of the finest cities of the 
world. Rome also has its town-planning 
scheme, which. as first put forward, was 
of such a drastic character as to threaten 
the destruction of many venerated build- 


ings. It has since been considerably 
modified. 

The year has seen a con- 

© Architectural siderable advance towards 

Education. the reform of architec- 


tural education. To this 
subject the “Builders’ Journal’? has de- 
voted constant and careful attention; and 
the attitude on the question which we have 
consistently maintained is thet what is re- 
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quired is a system of training modelled on 
that of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. | To 
this view the new Council of the R.I.B.A. 
shows a decided inclination, and Mr. 
Ernest George’s presidential address con- 
tained for us no more welcome announce- 
ment than that careful consideration was 
being given to a scheme for founding a 
British Architectural School of Rome. 
Recent modifications in the R.I.B.A. 
examinations have been fully dealt with in 
our issues of August 18th, September 
22nd, and September 2oth, Another 
educational idea that has assumed form 
and substance during the year is that in 
connection with the new Chair of Civic 
Design and Landscape Architecture, 
founded through the generosity of Mr. 
WW. Hi- .Lever,7— MP. ate Liverpool 
University, to which chair the Coun- 
cil of the University, at a meeting 
held on March 23rd, appointed Mr. Stanley 
Davenport Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., in whom 
Mr. C. H. Reilly, the Roscoe Professor of 
Architecture at the’ University, has a 
worthy coadjutor. During the year, Prof. 
Reilly visited the United States with the 
object of studying American methods. The 
character of the very practical educational 
work that is being done in Liverpool 
University was well shown by illustrations 
in our issue of August 4th; and ‘an im- 
portant and timely article on “The Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, its teaching and its in- 
fluence on Amenican Architecture,” by 
Paul Cret, was given in our issue of August 
11th. An account of the new architec- 
tural day school at the Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art appears in the 
sare issue. 


Competitions have been 
this year less remarkable 
for their number than for 
the extraordinary amount 


Competitions. 


of dissatisfaction to which their results 
have given ise. Indeed, so much 
“feeling’’ has arisen, and so many 


nice points have been raised, that some 
means of modifying the method of conduct- 
ing competitions would seem to be 
eminently desirable in the interests of all 
concerned. One point that has been made 
quite clear by coincidence of independent 
opinions of counsel, obtained by dissatis- 
fied competitors in the case of the Middles- 
brough Public Library designs, is that, 
under ordinary conditions, the competi- 
tors are absolutely without remedy, because 
the organisers of a competition are always 
safe in accepting the award of the assessor, 
who, not being a contracting party, 1s 
under no legal obligation to the competi- 
tors. The question no doubt bristles with 
difficulties; and it is to be hoped that the 
R.I.B.A. will give it careful reconsidera- 
tion in the light of the somewhat harass- 
ing experience of the past twelvemonth. 


The Society of Architects, 


eeiety of which this year issued its 
and twenty-fifth annual re- 
Rezistration. port, saw this year a 
most encouraging result of its long and 
strenuous fight for registration. ‘une 


Society’s Branch in South Africa promoted 
a Bill in Parliament, and it was read a 
first time in the Assembly at Pretoria at 
the end of June. It was then referred to 
a Select Committee, who, after hearing 
the evidence of the promoters, recommen- 
ded the Bill for adoption by the House, and 
on July 7th the Bill was read a third time 
and passed without opposition. The In- 
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stitute of Architects in New South Wales 
is working with the same object, and with 
a fair prospect of obtaining a similar 
measure of success. The one point of 
regret is that the Mother Country has not 


been able to show the Colonies a concrete 
example. 


One of the most con- 
siderable movements of 
the year was that which 
came to a head og 
October 13th, when a conference, con- 
vened by the President of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant to consider the ques- 
tion of the non-provision of quantities by 
building owners when inviting tenders from 
contractors. A resolution disapproving | 
of the practice was passed, and the con- 
ference recommended the Council of the 
Institute of Builders, the London Master 
Builders’ Association, and the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, | 
to urge their members to refuse to tender| 
in competition without quantities for works, 
costing £500 and upwards. This, and the| 
revolt against the one-sided character of| 
conditions of contract, and the designation 
of the official architect or engineer as| 
referee in cases of dispute, have been| 
among the burning questions of the year. 


Quantities 
and Contracts. 


Consequent on the Mes- 
sina disaster, much atten- 
tion has been directed to- 
wards earthquake resist- 
ing construction, and we have been able 
to publish the results of some careful 
observations on the spot by an English ex- 
pert, who, while refraining from premature 
conclusions, has been able to put forward 
Some very valuable suggestions on the 
subject. In May, a system was patented| 
by Dr. J. A. Calantarients” It wail 
described in our issue of June 23rd. Some- 
what imaginatively, perhaps, earth tremor; 
were at first thought to have caused the 
outstanding accident in this country during 
the year—the disaster at Newport (Mon.| 
in June, when, by the caving in of @ 
large dam at the new dock works, about 
thirty lives were lost. 


Earth 
Tremors. 


The question of archi, 


Professional tectural copyright ha‘ 
Interests. been brought forwarc 

very prominently. I 

has received due attention in_ thr 
“Builders’ Journal,’ and the case fo 
copyright was clearly and authori 


tatively put in our issue of May 26th. Thi 
thirty-seventh annual. congress of Frencl 
architects, which was held this year a 
Toulouse (June 2o0th-26th) was largel) 
occupied with the question of apprentice 
ship, a fact that marks rather strikingl 
the wider horizon that the French archi 
tect allows himself as compared with hi 
British confrére. The Guild of Architects 
Assistants, the formation of which wa 
suggested in our columns by Mr. E. J 
Dixon, A.R.I.B.A., last year, began 4 
take shape in March last, when the in 
augural meeting was held at the Tudo 
Hotel, Oxford Street, W.. and _ subs¢ 
quently a successful meeting was held i 
Cardiff. The question of professioné 
tendering has been taken up with muc 
vigour by the Quantity Surveyors’ Associé 
tion, who seem to us to have right an 
reason on their side in objecting to th 
demoralising practice of inviting profe: 
sional men to make bids for work. 


LIBRARY 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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ARCHITECTS OF THE DAY—IX. PROFESSOR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., M.A., F.S.A,, etc. 
Sketched from life by our Special Artist. 


_ December 5 I, | 909. 
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Mr. Alexandet Graham 
Architectufat resigned the office of hon. 
Personalia. sec. of the R.I.B.A. after 


years of arduous and dis- 
tinguished service. Sir Aston Webb was 
awarded a C.B. on the completion of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Mr. John 
Belcher was elected R.A. with Mr. Gos- 
combe John the sculptor. Prof. S. D. 
Adshead was appointed to the newly- 
founded chair of Civic Design in Liver. 
pool University. Dr. Arthur Evans was 
presented, in November, with the Royal 
Gold medal of the R.I.B.A. Two giants of 
the profession have died—on September 
14th, Charles Follen McKim, of the great 
American firm of McKim, Mead, and 
White—and M. Auguste Choisy, who was 
chiefly known for his studies in architec- 
tural archeology. Each had received the 
R.I.B.A. gold “medal. Portraits and bio- 
graphies of both were given in our issue of 
September 20th. 


In the Parliamentary 
In Session of 1909, which 
Parliament. was opened by the King 


in person on February 
16th, the extraordinary Budget proposals 
overshadowed all other interests, and have 
undoubtedly had the very unfortunate 
effect of suspending building operations 
throughout the country, and this at a time 
when the industry had begun to hope jor 
relief after a long period. of depression. 
An absurd endeavour to tax clay as a 
mineral, which would have had the im- 
mediate result of crushing completely the 
already languishing industry of brick- 
making, was happily abandoned in defer- 
ence to vigorous representations by Mr. 
H. G. Montgomery, M.P.,. and in the 
Press, our own journal being by no means 
backward in opposing the ill-considered 
impost. The Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Bill, reintroduced by Mr. John Burns, 
on April 5th, excited but little serious 
opposition in the House of Commons, and 
was passed by the House of Lords 
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without serious mutilation. Several 
measures in which building interests were 
to some extent involved were carefully 
watched by the Employers’ Parliamentary 


Committee—as, for instance, the Trade 
Boards Bill, and Mr. Churchill’s Labour 
Exchanges Bill, which rapidly went 


through both Houses. The former was 
considerably modified in committee, and 
the building trades and other organised 
industries were, after influential represen- 
tation, excluded from its operation. <A 
Building Works Bill, introduced in March, 
was withdrawn in face of strong opposition 
from employers’ organisations, and the 
Check-weighing Bill met with a similar 
fate. 


Under the stimulating 

Builders’ presidency of Mr. Ernest 
Interests. J- Brown, who happily 
unites an engaging geni- 

ality with splendid business capacity, 
the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers has displayed ex- 


traordinary activity, and has done much 
to strengthen and improve its position 
and influence. It has held many impor- 
tant meetings—notably the half-yearly 
meeting at Portsmouth in the summer, 
and the Conference of Secretaries at 
Leeds in the autumn. The year has also 
been remarkable for the number of im- 
portant questions that have been dealt 
with, such as the increasing employment 
of sp ecialist contractors; the undue and 
ruinous delay of settlement for contracts ; 
the imposition of inequitable Conticene 
of contract; the non- supply of quantities 
for tendering; the unfair designation of 
the engineer or architect as arbitrator or 
referee in circumstances in which it is im- 
possible to regard him as acting in a 
properly judicial capacity ; the question of 
apprenticeship, and other matters, all of 
which have been taken up with vigour in 
the official journal. A large increase in 
membership is reported, partly as an 
effect of the inter-trading rule. 


WYPHURST, CRANLEIGH, SURREY. 


This 


bs was an enlargement of a cottage. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., 


house, recently completed, is a large extension and practical rebuilding of an older and much smaller house, : 
The wing on the extreme right has been converted into a private chapel. 


Architects of the Day. 


IX.—Professor Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A,. 


When the history of contemporary archi- 
tecture comes to be written, it will be recog- 
nised that to Professor Blomfield English 
architecture Owes a very considerable debt, 
not only because he is one of our most eru- 
dite and scholarly architects, but also be- 
cause he is one of the leaders of the higher 
education movement that has had such a 


beneficial effect upon our architectural 
schools and training. His appointment as 
Professor of Architecture at the Royal 


Academy was not only well deserved, but, 
apart from his undoubted merit for the post, 
was particularly fortunate. A professional 
capacity has been regarded as one rather of 
scholarship than accomplishment, but Mr. 
Blomfield brings to a wide knowledge of his 
art the invaluable experience of a large prac- 
tice as a corrective of merely theoretical 
opinion. In addition to a keen analytical 
faculty he has the gifts of lucid exposition 
and literary expression which make his lec- 
tures a delight not only to his students but 
to that considerable public which is inter- 
ested in the Art of Architecture. 

Mr. Blomfield was born on December 2oth, 
1856, and is the third son of the late Revd. 


G. J. Blomfield, M.A., Rector and Rural 
Dean of Aldington, Kent. He was educated 


at Haileybury, and obtained an exhibition 
scholarship to Exeter College, Oxford, where 
he took a 2nd in Classical Mods., and a 1st 
in Classical Greats (1870). He played cricket 
for the Seniors during his College days, and 
cricket has always been one of his favourite 
recreations. It may be opportune, here, 
to correct a very frequent mistake by stat- 
ing that he was articled to his uncle (not 
father), the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, for a 
term of three years. » He also studied at 
the Royal Academy Schools, winning prizes 
opt Asdoy Gharel Pars Subsequently he travelled 
for some months in’ France, and he has, 
probably, a wider knowledge of French 
Renaissance work than any other English 
architect. Now that town-planning and civic 
design are so much to the fore, it may be 


Lewis, 


Photo: T. 
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seen on the extreme right, which, in turn, 
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of interest to mention that it was Mr. Blom- 
field who unearthed for English notice what 
is probably the first example of town-plan- 
ning—the village of Richelieu, designed by 
Lemercier, as an adjunct to the great Car- 
dinal’s princely mansion, now destroyed, to 
house doubtless his numerous retinue. In 
spite of the vicissitudes of time and much 
unsympathetic treatment, the town is still 
so well preserved as to show the original 
scheme and architectural merit; and it is 
illustrated in the first ‘“‘Town-Planning and 
Housing”? Supplement of The Architectural 
Review next month (January, 1910). 

Mr. Blomfield was a member of the 
Editorial Committee of The Architectural 
Review ; was elected an A.R.A. in 1904, and 
appointed Professor of Architecture shortly 
after. He is also an Hon. Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and a Fellow of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, being elected 
a vice-president of the last-named body dur- 
ing the present year. 

Since 1884, when Mr. Blomfeld began to 
practice, he has designed a very large num- 
ber of country houses and other words, of 
which it is impossible to mention more than 
a tithe here. But among his principal works 
are Apethorpe, Northants; Brocklesby Park. 
Lincolnshire, for the Earl of Yarborough; 
Boldre, Hants, for Mr. Herbert Alexander ; 
3arwythe, for Mr. Ernest Alexander; new 
hall at Drakelowe, Derbyshire, for Sir 
Robert Gresley, Bart.; Elfordleigh, N.B., 
for Admiral Bainbridge ; Caythorpe, Lincoln- 
shire, for the late Mr. Edgar Lubbock; 
Cowley Place, Uxbridge, for Major A. 
Tylden Patterson; Chequers Court. Bucks, 
for Mr. Arthur Wee; M-ePs 3. the) briars; aw in-= 
chelsea, for Mr. George M. Freeman, K.C. ; 
buildings at Haileybury College, and the 
South African War Memorial there; Heath- 
field Park, Surrey, for. Mr: W. Alexander ; 
Godinton, Kent, for Mr. Ashley Dodd; Gog 
Magog, Cambridgeshire, for Mr. Ernest Alex- 
ander; No. 6, Grosvenor Place. London, 
W., for Mr. George Albu; the Goldsmiths’ 
College extensions, New Cross, S.E.; Salt- 
cote Place, Rye, for Mr-. R. Hennessey; 
Leasam, Rye, for Rear-Admiral Sir George 
Warrender, Bart. ; No. 20, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.; Knowlton, Kent, for Mr. Elmer 
Speed; Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; 
Moundsmere, Hants, for Mr. Wilfred Buck- 
ley; Mystole, Kent, for the late Mr. W. 
Pomiret, M.P.; Mellerstam, N.>B., for Col: 
Lord Binning; Murraythwaite, N.B., for 
Mr. W. Murray; The United University 
Club, London; alterations at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Club, London; Garnons. Here- 
ford, for Sir John Cotterell. Bart.; Paul’s 
Cross, St. Paul’s Cathedral (now in course 
of erection) ; Portsea Parish Institute ; White- 
hall, Sandwich, and Hill Hall, Essex, for 
Mr. Charles Hunter; Sherborne School 
Buildings ; Whitby School, Chichester; Wit- 
tington, Great Marlow. for Sir Hudson E. 
Kearley, Bart.. M.P.; Wyphurst, Cranleigh, 
Surrey, for Sir Charles E. H. Chadwyck- 
Healey, K.C.B., K.C. ; and Warehouse, Grey- 
coat Place. for the Army and Navy Stores; 
London County and Westminster Bank, 
King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Of those we illustrate in this issue, Wyp- 
hurst, Cranleigh (p. 517), is a large exten- 
sion and practical re-building of an older 
and much smaller house seen on the right in 
the view (p. 517). The older house was an 
enlargement of a cottage, and in the new 
‘buildings the house has been planned afresh 
with the exception of the old dining room. 
The old wing, seen on the extreme right, 
has been converted into a private chapel. 
To the west of the house an enclosed private 
garden with raised grass walks and water 
pieces has been formed. 

The Warehouse, Greycoat I lace, for the 
Army and Navy Stores (p. 518) is built on 
a site with a flat curved frontage formed 
by lines at a very obtuse angle with each 
other. The two ends are occupied by the 
main staircases, the centre eight bays on 
the ground floor are occupied with loading 
out stages at the front. The materials are 
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WAREHOUSE, GREY COATPLACE, WESTMINSTER, FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY STORES 


REGINALD BLONMFIELD, AR.A., ARCHITECT. 


The materials are red stock brick and Portland stone dressings, with a base and columns of Cornish 


granite. 


The frontage is an irregular curve formed of lines at obtuse angles with each other. 
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red stock bricks for facings with Portland 

stone dressings and Cornish grani’e columns. 

Whitehall, Sandwich (p. 519), is a golf box 
recently completed on the edge of the sea- 
shore between the Deal and Sandwich Golf- 
links. The walls are built with a hollow 
space, and “harled”’ or rough-casted on the 
outside, and the roofs are covered with Dela- 
hole slates. 

Brocklesby Park (pp. 520, 521), was 
destroyed by fire in 1898, and rebuilt from 
Mr. Blomfield’s designs during the three fol- 
lowing years. The plan of the building 
was entirely re-arranged during the re-build- 
ing, and large additions were made on the 
east and south sides, comprising a billiard 
room, dining-room, drawing-room, hall, 
library and principal staircase. 

The South African War Memorial at 
Haileybury (p.. 522), was erected to the 
memory of old Haileyburians who died in 
the war. It is a Portland stone obelisk, with 
bronze shields, swags, Cannon balls and 
cartouches. On the cartouches are the 
names of the sixteen battles of the war for 
which clasps were given. The winged heart 
is the school crest. On the shield facing 
the road is the inscription :— 
“FAILEYBURIENSIBUS IN AFRICA PRO PATRIA 

MORTUIS HAILEYBURIA FILIORUM MEMOR.”’ 

On the two sides are the words: ‘South 

Africa, 1899-1902,”’ and on the shield facing 

up the avenue towards the school are the 

words :— 

“STA PUER, ET REVOCANS QUOS 
AFRICA FRATRES, VIVERE PRO 
DISCE MORIQUE TUA.” 

The obelisk stands on a pedestal 8ft. zine. 


ABSTULIT 
PATRIA 


WHITEHALL, SANDWICH, 


This house has been built on the edge of the shore, between Deal and Sandwich Golf Links. 


space and “‘harled’’ or rough-casted outside, and the roofs are covered with Delabole slates. 
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high on six circular steps of Portland stone, 
enclosed by twelve stone posts with bronze 
collars and chains. Thé total height is 3oft. 


Caythorpe, Lincolnshire (p. 523), was built 
for the late Mr. Edgar Lubbock, a governor 
of the Bank of England. The site selected 
was on the brow of a low hill on the north 
side of the valley that runs from Grantham 
to Lincoln, and here a large house was built 
of Ancaster stone, with bands of local iron- 
stone. The stables, comprising stalls and 
four loose boxes, make a large building to 
the north-west of the house, and extensive 
lawns were formed on the hillside along 
three fronts of the house, 

The United University Club, London 
(p. 524), is situated at the corner of Suffolk 
Street and Pall Mall East, and occupies the 
site of a former building. Considerable 
extra accommodation had to be given, and 
the plan had to be carefully considered to 
comply with this condition. The old club 
had a considerable area wasted by a grand 
staircase in the centre of the site. In the 
new plan the hall and_ staircase were 
placed at the north end of. the bvilcing 
facing west down Suffolk Place. This ar- 
rangement also opens up the entrance to 
the Haymarket along Suffolk Place. The 
kitchen, offices and cellars are in the base- 
ment; on the ground floor are the entrance 
hall, main and back stairs, smoking-room, 
reading-room and lavatories; on the first 
floor are the club dining-room en suite, ser- 
vice room, lavatory, etc.; on the second 
floor, library, smoking, library, _ billiard- 
room, card-room, lavatories, etc.; on the 
third floor, billiard-room, card-room, thrce 


FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 
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members’ bedrooms, bath-rooms, lavatories, 
etc.; on the fourth floor, seven members’ 
bedrooms, steward’s room and boys’ bed- 
room, bath-room, etc. A passenger lift runs 
to the third floor, and a double service lift 
to the fourth floor. There are also double 
service lifts from the basement to the ser- 
vice room on the first floor. The facades 
are entirely in Portland stone and the bal- 
conies, etc., are of wrought iron. 


Amid the exigencies of a large practice, 
Mr. Blomfield has found time to exercise his 
literary gifts, and has published five books. 
“The Formal Garden in England” (1892), 
now in the 3rd edition; “A History of Re- 
naissance Architecture in England,’’ 1897, 
2 vols.,, which is a leading work on this 
subject, and which he has abridged for the 
use of students, etc., in “‘A Shorter History 
of Renaissance in England,” etc., published 
in 1900. “Studies in Architecture’ (1906) and 
“The Mistress Art’ (1908). During Mr. 
Blomfield’s connection with ‘‘The Architec- 
tural Review,” he contributed a number of 
papers to its columns, some of which have 
been included in his later books. Among 
these may be mentioned:—‘The Architect 
of Newgate” (Oct., 1901), “The Italians at 
Fontainebleau” (Dec., 1902), from which we 
reproduce one of Mr. Blomfield’s character- 
istic drawings, “Andrea Palladio’ (April, 
1903), ‘““The French Primitives” (July, 1904), 
“Architecture and Painting’ (Dec., 1904), 
“Philibert de VOrme” (Feb.. and March, 
1904; January, 1905), and a critical note on 
“Greek” Thomson (May, 1904). He has 
also written for “The Nineteenth Century” 
and the quarterlies. 
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The walls are built with a hollow 
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BROCKLESBY PARK, LINCOLNSHIRE: THE VESTIBULE. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 


The columns are of Greek Cippolino with statuary marblz caps and bases, and the floor is of Cippolino and Piastraccia marble. 
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Photo: E. Dockree. 
BROCKLESBY PARK, LINCOLNSHIRE: THE DRAWING ROOM. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 


The drawing-room is panelled and finished white. The floor is of oak. The ceilings are carried out in modelled plaster work, with fruit and foliage in 
heavy relief. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEMORIAL, HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. REGINALD ELOMFIELD, A.R.A,. ARCHITECT. 


The Memorial, 30 feet high, is constructed of Portland stone, with bronze enrichments. It is set on six circular steps, enclosed with twelve stone posts 
having bronze collars and chains. 
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CAYTHORFE, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., 


ARCHITECT. 


This is a large house built on ihe DEDvG of a hill on oe north side of the yaley. that runs from Geanshe® 10 Lincoln. 


COPYRIGHT IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


One of the surprises of the year 1909 was 
the sudden prominence given to the question 
of architectural copyright. We have a note 
on the subject in another part of the present 
issue, but since that was written, the report 
of the Law of Copyright Committee has been 
published, and the portion of it which re- 
fers to architectural copyright may be use- 
fully appended here. It is as follows :— 

“With regard to architecture it is to be 
observed that in giving protection to actual 
works of architecture as opposed to plans 
made to guide the architect in his work, the 
Revised Convention goes beyond British law, 
which forbids copying plans of a building, 
but not copying the building itself. 

“Plans and models appear to come under 
the head of ‘literary and artistic works,’ and 
as to them there has been no dissentient evi- 
dence given, nor any difference of opinion in 
the Committee. 

“The evidence as to buildings themselves 
has been somewhat conflicting, but the Com- 
mittee were much impressed by that of M. 
Maillard. 

“Tt is clear that if the Revised Convention is 
to be followed with regard to works of archi- 


tecture, the scope of British law must be en- 
larged. 

‘‘The Committee, by a large majority, have 
come to the conclusion, after due considera- 
tion of the evidence, that it is desirable to 
recommend that architecture be accepted as 
matter to be protected, both for the sake of 
uniformity and because it deserves to be pro- 
tected and presents no difference in principle 
from that applicable to the sister arts. 


“They further consider that protection 
should be given against copying buildings 
whether by~use of plans or otherwise, and 
against use of drawings or models for other 
purposes than those authorized, and by other 
persons than those supplied therewith. 


“With regard to the term ‘architecture,’ 
the Committee gather that the object of the 
article is to protect works «of original and 
artistic character, and not works of common 
type which have been frequently produced on 
previous occasions. 

“There may be difficulties as to remedies. 
Damages might not be technically provable, 
and destruction not permissible, as buildings 
are usually not the property of the infringer ; 
but penalties might be awarded against any 
one who copies or is a party to copying.’ 

The terms of the reference to the Commit- 
tee were ‘‘To examine the various points in 


i 
| 


when the Revised International Copyright 
Converition signed at Berlin on November 13, 
1908, is not in accordance with the law of the 
United Kingdom, including those points 
which are expressly left to the internal legis- 
lation of each country, and to consider in 
each case whether that law should be altered 
so as to enable his Majesty’s Government to 


give effect to the revised Convention.” 


Euboeolith Patent Flooring, contractors to 
H.M. Government, 3, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. inform us that between 5,o00 and 
6,000 yards of their flooring has been laid in 
St. Mary’s Hospital for Women and Child- 
ren, Manchester—in fact, the whole of the 
flooring except that of the operating theatres. 


Messrs. Joseph Robinson and Co., Ltd., 
Carlisle, alabaster proprietors, and manufac- 
turers of plaster of Paris, Keene’s, Parian, 
and Robinson’s fireproof cement, etc., send 
for notice a pamphlet descriptive of their 
goods, and containing several illustrations of 
buildings at the Irish International Exhibi- 
tion, in the construction of which their plas- 
ter was extensively used. As to the merits of 
the fireproof cement, many testimonials are 
given, including one from the late Sir E. 
Massey Shaw. 


CAYTHORPE, 


LINCOLNSHIRE: 
The house is built of Ancaster stone, with bands of lozal iron-stone. 


VIEW FROM THE FIELDS. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A.. 


ARCHITECT. 
Extensivellawns are laid out on the hillside on three sides of the Fouse. 
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THE UNITED UNIVERSITY CLUB, LONDON, REGINALD BLOMFIELD, AR Asn CAR Gia lit Glin 


This club is situated at the corner of Suffolk Street and Pall Mall East. It replaces the old club in w hich a large amourt cf space was wasted on a 
grand staircase. The facades are carricd out entirely in Portland stone. The ba'conies und railings are cf wrought ircn. 
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STUCCO FIGURE AND ORNAMENT IN THE GALLERY OF FRANCOIS |I., FONTAINEBLEAU. 


(From the drawing by Reginald Blomfield, VA.R.A.) 
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PICTURESQUE SCAFFOLDING. 


By A. G. H. Thatcher. 


In last year’s special issue of this journal 
I was privileged to point out certain ad- 
vantages (or disadvantages) that would 
accrue to a creative arcnitect who could 
(or would dare to) embody in an architec- 
tural design some of the prominent features 
of scaffolding. I am not aware of any 
pressing desire to adopt the details of 
scaffolding as a motit for decoration. 
\Where the artist has failed, the practical 
man has stepped in. To foretell the use 
of fumed oak in scaffolding certainly re- 
quired a Christmas courage; but the re- 
action of the New Year did not prevent 
this fulfilment. For the erection of an ex- 
tension to the premises of Messrs. 
Buchanan in Holborn, a gantry was 
erected in the nearest approach to brown 
oak that stain and water would give (Fig. 
1). Its antiquity of appearance suggested 
that it might have been there from the 
middle ages, and it is said upon credible 
authority that the stranger in the town 
took it for the principal entrance to Staple 
Inn. Certainly, since the gantry has dis- 
appeared, Holborn has lost one of its 
principal attractions. Holborn, however, 
is not the only district that has been tem- 


FIG. 3. SCAFFOLDING IN EDGWARE ROAD. 


FIG. 4. SCAFFOLDING IN WARDOUR STREET. 


FIC. 2. SCAFFOLDING IN WHITEHALL ROUND THE NEW WOODS & FOR >STS EVILDING. 


porarily made beautiful by this means. 
Aristocratic Whitehall, and the otherwise 
prosaic Edgware Road, have also entered 
the lists. The erection of another Govern- 
ment building in Parliament Street 
»fforded Messrs. Mowlem an opportunity 
for the display of artistic feeling, and the 
gantry built there has certainly added to 
their zsthetic reputation. (See Fig. 2.) 
Delicately tinted in blue and white, it set 
off the sombre grey of the neighbourhood 
with effect. But it has now gone the way 
of all gantries, and the building now 
stands naked and unashamed. Messrs. 
Allen, in the Edgware Road, have ex- 
celled themselves. (Fig. 3.) A pen and ink 
sketch of a scaffolding in Wardour Street, 
erected by Messrs. Dorey and Sons, is 
shown by Fig. 4. The design of the hoard- 
ing suggests the baronial castle, only a 
‘ew portholes and a portcullis are required 
to complete the illusion. These examples 
seem to suggest the evolution of a new 
srofession, that of scaffolding artist to 
‘\uilders. Some bold spirit may make a 
id for it. He would deserve success, and 
(the Editors permitting) can be assured of 
my sympathy and respectful criticism next 
year. 
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MODERN 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


I.-- General Sketch of its Rise and Progress. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It is with keen pleasure that we present 
this copiously illustrated account of 
Modern American Architecture and of 
the men who have made it. American 
architects have always manifested a keen 
interest in British work; and if, hitherto, 
British architects have not adequately re- 
turned the compliment, the remissness is 
probably due to want of facilities. Never 
before has any attempt been made to 
place in the hands of British architects 
such a representative collection of exam- 
ples of American work as that which is 
here produced; and we feel sure that it 
will be cordially welcomed as a substan- 
tial contribution towards the better under- 
standing of a most interesting phase of the 
history of architecture. 

The growing interest in American 
architecture was clearly manifested in the 
invitation to Mr. Francis S. Swales to 
deliver a lecture on the subject before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
compliment to American architecture was 
weli deserved, and nobody is more com- 
petent than Mr. Swales to deal with the 
subject. He has done more than anyone 
else to promote a better understanding, 
in this country, of American work; and, 
in America, of British work; and to him 
the information on American architecture 
that has been collected in this special issue 
of the “Builders’ Journal” is chiefly due. 

Mr. Swales’s lecture, which was de- 
livered before the R.1.b-.A. in March last, 
attracted widespread attention, and _ still 
further stimulated the already strong 
desire to know more about American 
architects and architecture. It is in order 
to meet this demand that we have col- 
lected into handy form, from various 
sources, but more particularly from Mr. 
Swales’s contributions to the “ Architec- 
tural Review”’ and the “Builders’ Journal,”’ 
the matter and illustrations here given. 

The lecture by Mr. Swales affords an 
admirable introduction to the subject, 
tracing the present-day developments to 
their beginnings in the United States when 
that country became a nation. 

Pierre Charles L’Enfant. 

Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant was one 
of the French colonists who lent their 
moral and material support to the 
American revolutionists during the War 
of Independence. He earned distinction 
as a military engineer; and when, as a 
result of the war, it became necessary to 
establish a “Federal town and a Federal 
House for Congress and for the executive 
officers, L’Enfant was commissioned to 
plan the city. Thomas Jefferson, the ver- 


satile Secretary of State, visited Europe, © 


where he not only arranged diplomatic re- 
lations, but collected books, plans of build- 
ings, and maps of cities. The maps, Mr. 
Swales conjectures, were obtained at the 
request of Major L’Enfant, to whom they 
were delivered. The maps selected were 
those of Paris, Orleans, Turin, Milan, 
Strasbourg, Carlsruhe, and Frankfort. 
Entrusted with an important scheme of 
town planning, he wisely sought the means 
of studying the best that had been done, 
and, with the aid of the maps and plans 


supplied to him, and probably with know- 
ledge of the various works of Le Notre, 
L’Enfant evolved a plan for the city of 
Washington that was at once original, 
practical, and beautiful. 

The City of Washinzton. 

The beginnings of American national 
architecture, therefore, and perhaps the 
first considerable attempt at civic design, 
are to he found in the City of Washing- 


ton. L’Enfant’s plan provided for a cen- 
tral site for the Capitol—which was 
L’Enfant’s designation of the Federal 


House—on the plateau at the intersection 
of two main avenues, running north and 
south, and east and west, and called re- 
spectively North, South, East and West 
Streets. 
An Early Example of Civic Design. 

The Capitol was situated in a large park 
from which radiated twelve wide avenues, 
including the four known as Capitol 
Street, and two of each of the others 
(those extending in opposite directions) 


were named after the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey, and Dela- 


ware. Other streets were then laid 
out parallel with the Capitol Streets, 
those extending north and _ south 


being designated by numbers, and those 
east and west by the letters of the alphabet. 
The President’s house faced north and 
south in a park at the intersection of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and West Sixteenth 
Street. At the intersection of the principal 
axes of the Capitol and of the President’s 
house it was proposed by L’Enfant to 
place the equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton, voted by the Continental Congress of 
1783; and from this point to the Capitol 
to develop the West Capitol Street into a 
magnificent avenue 4ooft. wide and a mile 
in length, along each side of which, and 
situated each in the centre of its own 
grcunds, were to be erected the “Grand 
Edifices,” a “National @hurch,” a kind 
of Pantheon for the reception of statues 
of heroes whom Congress might honour. 
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was mentioned in notes on early maps; 
and the engraved map of 1792 shows sites 
for buildings, monuments, and statuary, 
all arranged so as to present focal points 
along the principal streets, and, as 
L’Enfant says, “to reserve through the 
whole a reciprocity of sight’? between the 
important points. Such was the plan 
approved by Washington and Jefferson, 
adopted by Congress in 1791, and en- 
trusted to L’Enfant to carry out. 

A special difficulty of town planning 
was at once encountered. All available 
land was bought up by speculators, who 
held it at exorbitant prices. Consequently, 
ail that was done during L’Enfant’s hfe- 
time amounted to little more than the 
making of some of the principal roads. 
Hallet, Thornton, Hadfield, and Latrobe. 

In the year 1792 a competition was held 
with the object of obtaining a design for 
the Capitol; but of the sixteen designs 
submitted, not one was regarded as being 
fit for serious consideration. Afterwards, 
a New York architect of French extrac- 
tion, Stephen Hallet, submitted a design 
which was approved; but immediately 
afterwards, a scheme submitted by Dr. 
Wilham Thornton, a Philadelphia physi- 
cian, who was an amateur of architecture. 
presented a design that greatly impressed 
Washington, who wanted to have it 
adopted instead of Hallet’s. Then there 
arose a bitter controversy, Hallet declaring 
that Thornton. to whom the premium was 
awarded, had stolen some of his (Hallet’s) 
rough sketches—a charge that was 
vigorously denied. Thornton, although 
he had studied in Paris, was not considered 
competent to superintend the work, and 
Hallet was made superintending architect. 
This did not end the quarrel. Hallet, 
showing that Thornton’s plan was imprac- 
ticable, was authorised to revise it. There- 
upon Thornton got himself appointed one 
of the Commissioners. Hallet was then 
requested to hand over all his drawings 
t.. the Commissioners. He refused, and 
was. dismissed. George Hadfield (an 
Englishman), who succeeded Hallet. was 
also badly treated and forced to resign. 


James Hoban, an Irishman, who had 
been clerk of works under Hallet, and 
who had won the competition for the 
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design for the President’s house, was next 
called in to continue the Capitol. He 
completed, in the year 1800, the north 
wing of the Hallet-Thornton design, which 
is now part of the central block. In 1803, 
3enjamin Latrobe, a pupil of Cockerell, 
was appointed to build the south wing and 
to rebuild the work upon the north wing 
that had been feebly executed under 
Hoban. Both wings were completed in 
1811. The Capitol was destroyed by the 
British in 1814. Latrobe restored it, and 
designed the former House of Representa- 
tives, now known as Statuary Hall, and 
also the old Senate Chamber, which is 
now used as the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
Charles Bulfinch, of Boston. 

When, in 1817, Latrobe resigned, the 
work on the Capitol was taken up by 
Charles Bulfinch, of Boston, who was the 
firsts American-born architect employed on 
the Capitol, and who designed the hall of 
the old Library of Congress, modified 
Latrobe’s design for the dome, and de- 
signed the west front. 

Latrope, whom Mr. Swales describes as 
an architect of incomplete training, had, 
like Jefferson, who, on retiring from State- 
craft, practised architecture, much to do 
with the development of the so-called 
Classical Revival in America—the intro- 
duction of the use of Greek and Roman 
temples for buildings for all purposes. 
President Jackson appointed army en- 
gineers to construct Government buildings, 
and if a church was required, a Greek 
Ionic temple was presented; if a railway 
station, a Greek Doric temple was con- 
sidered the correct thing. 


Thomas Ustick Walter. 

In 1850, when important extensions tu 
the Capitol had become necessary, 
Thomas Ustick Walter, of Philadelphia, 
a Classicist, who used the orders with 
intelhgence, refinement, and effects 
planned and carried out the extensions 
and dome of the Capitol as seen to-day. 
When the American Institute of Archi- 
tects was formed—patterned upon our 
Royal Institute—Thomas Ustick Walter 
was selected to be its first President. He 
was the last representative of American 
architecture as it was. 


Richard Morris Hunt, R.I.B.A. Royal 
Medallist. 

The architecture of the present in the 
United States may be said to have begun 
with Richard Morris Hunt, whom the 
Royal Institute honoured as the first 
American to which it awarded, in 1893, the 
royal gold medal. Hunt, when he re- 
turned to the United States in 1855, had 
been for ten years a student in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in the atelier of Hector 
Lefuel, and had worked under Lefuel and 
Visconti upon the construction of the ex- 
tensions of the Louvre carried out during 
the Second Empire. He is accredited with 
the design of the Pavilion which faces the 
Rue de Rivoli, opposite the Palais Royal. 
Hunt was the son of a Congressman, and 
went directly into the office of Walter, 
working for him upon the Capitol for six 
months. He then returned to New York, 
where he found two or three architects en- 
deavouring to resuscitate Gothic architec- 
ture by attempting to follow the so-called 
Gothic revival in England. Upjohn had 
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built Trinity Church with a great steeple, 
typifying religion dominating over New 
York—a stone exterior of pleasing design, 
fit to go with an old English vallage, and 
a vaulted interior—that “vaulted”. in 
plaster! There were one or two other 
examples of this same sort of thing—a 
kind of old-world scenery, planted-in little 
parks, amidst Greek temples serving as 
sub-treasury, hotel, and theatre. He set 
to work vigorously to change things. He 
started an atelier, in which he had as 
pupils Mr. George B. Post and Charles 
Gambrill, Professor Ware, and Henry Van 
Brunt. All of these pupils turned to the 
brand-new ‘Gothic.’’ Ware and Van 
Brunt practised together in Boston. Gam- 
brill and Post, for a time, in New York. 
Henry Hobson Richardson. 

Upon the return to the United States, in 
1870, of Henry Hobson Richardson, who 
had studied for several years in Paris, the 
firm of Gambrill and Richardson was 
formed; and in this office the late Stan- 
ford White worked as a draughtsman 
before he, too, went to Paris to study. 
Hunt had endeavoured to work in the 
neo-Grec, but seems to have found it an 
up-hill task, and, in spite of his best en- 
deavours and his uncompromising conten- 
tion against engineers designing architec- 
tural work, such buildings as the State 
War and Navy Department at Washing- 
ton, the Capitol at Albany, and the Phila- 
delphian city hall, went merrily on. 
Richardson returned after the war was 
over, and at the time that the country was 
being fairly inundated with Irish and 
Italian labourers, German mechanics, and 
fortune seekers and adventurers from all 
parts of the world, the administrative 
ability which America inherited from 
England was taxed to its utmost to pre- 
serve order and provide elementary educa- 
tion. Richardson almost immediately 
caught the rough, vigorous spirit of the 
times, and his Trinity Church at Boston, 
Court-house and Gaol at Pittsburgh, and 
Chamber of Commerce at Cincinnati, at- 
tracted the attention of the public to the 
difference between the work of the archi- 
tect and that of the engineers and builders. 
Everybody wanted his building, whether 
a court-house or church, railway station or 
gate lodge, in “the Romanesque rock-faced 
style.’’ Richardson’s work extended all over 
the country. His design for the Cathedral 
at Albany was perhaps his greatest work, 
but the building, a commonplace Gothic 
structure, was not erected from his design. 
He died in 1886, and his influence upon 
the architecture of the country terminated 
when, in 1888, in the competition for the 
huge Cathedral of St. John the Divine, a 
Renaissance design by Messrs. Carrere 
and Hastings was placed first by the asses- 
sor over a number of the most original, 
impressive, and imaginative works that 
had been produced in Richardson’s style, 
including the design in course of erection, 
a huge tour de force by Mr. William 
Halsey Wood, and the masterpiece of the 
period, the design submitted by one 


Buffington and made by the late Harvey 
Ellis. 


is, 


Hunt and Avery. 

Hunt, who found his taste for classic 
work opposed by the wave of Gothic and 
S picturesque ” popularity, had meantime 
compromised with the public by taking into 
association with himself Henry O. Avery, 
and together they produced the design for 
the William K. Vanderbilt house, Mar- 
quand house, and others in the French 
transitional styles of Francis I. and Louis 
XII. The Vanderbilt house was very suc- 
cessful. Henry P. Kirby, of New York, 
produced some fine imaginative studies in 
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this style, which he published in his book 
of “Compositions.’? “A number of strong 
men were won over to the style of the early 
French Renaissance, including Ellis, who 
produced some interesting work in St. 
Louis, among other things the City Hall; 
Bruce Price, of New York, who designed 
the Chateau Frontenac, an hotel for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway at Quebec; and 
Clarence Luce, of New York; Louis Hick- 
man, of Philadelphia; Julius Schwein- 
furth and George Newton, of Boston, made 
studies of conspicuous merit, nearly all of 
which were produced between the years 
1888 and 1892. In 1889 several works by 
Messrs. Carrére and Hastings were pub- 
lished, which had been built at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, in the style of the Spanish 
Renaissance, but highly original and 
beautifully adapted to American needs, 
composed on lines of pure design and 
ornamented with paintings, mosaics, and 
decorative sculpture. 


McKim, Mead, and White. 

Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White pro- 
duced several works in the Italian Renais- 
sance style—the Villard houses and the 
Century Club; the Madison Square 
Garden (p. 601), with tower similar to the 
Giralda of Seville, and the New York 
“Herald”? Building, by Stanford White. 
The publication of the early studies by 
Mr. McKim for the Boston Public Library, 
which clearly showed that it owed its in- 
spiration to the Library of St. Genevieve, 
in Paris, had a very beneficent influence, 
and for several years was regarded by 
architects and the public generally as the 
finest example of architecture in the United 
States. Its extent and costliness indicated 
something of the demands for education 
of the citizens of Boston, and its conserva- 
tive architecture is unquestionably only a 
reflection of the character of the represen- 
tative people of that city. 


The Columbian Exhibition 
afforded an opportunity, for the first time, 
of bringing together the combined artistic 
abilities of several of the then leading 
architects of the country. Again the best 
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work owed _ its inspiration to French 
designs. From the time of this Exhibition 


down to the present day the history of the 
development of American architecture dis- 
closes a rapid march cf progress. The 
Classic influence, re-established in the 
public favour by the Exhibition, has been 
maintained, and has been accepted in one 
or another of its manifestations through- 
out the country. Numerous architectural 
schools have been founded: and the old 
ones at the Cornell, the University of 
Illinois, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, improved their courses of 
instruction, modelled in principle upon 
that of the great school of Paris. 
The Atelier System. 

The atelier system, first attempted by 
Richard Hunt, was successfully — in- 
augurated about fifteen years ago (by Mr. 
FE. L. Masqueray, since Chief Architect of 
the St. Louis Exposition, who was at the 
time Hunt’s chief assistant), and has been 
fostered by the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects, which has made its principal 
objective the education of the younger 
men; and by the Architectural League of 
America-—a society composed of societies 
—whose members are the various archi- 
tectural clubs, which, in several of the 
large cities do auxiliary work to that of 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
especially as regards the education of those 
office-trained men whose circumstances 
prevent them from taking a regular course 
in one of the universities. 

Some Notable Names. 

It would, said Mr. Swales, 
almost Homeric catalogue that 
attempt to include the works j 
of honourable mention which have 
heen built since the time of the 
Columbian Exhibition. Among the leaders 
he mentions are: Daniel Burnham, the 
late Charles Follen McKim, George B. 
Post, John M. Carrére, Walter Cook, 
Thomas Hastings, Cass Gilbert, Whitney 
Warren, E. L. Masqueray, Henry Hom- 
bostel, Ernest Flagg, Louis H. Sullivan, 
and Peabody and Stearne, with fifty other 
Ss and brilliant men who have ad- 


be an 
would 
worthy 


strong 
vanced the standard of design, and fifty 
more of the younger men whose work has 
already attracted  attention.”? Their 
names are recorded in the “Journal” of 
April 14th, 1909, page 316. 

Architectural Education. 

The system of education, Mr. Swales 
observes, enables America to know who 
their strong men are while they arc still 
young—a system that is competitive, the 
results of the competitions being made 
public. It is the French system—that of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts—where each 
student knows exactly the standing and 
record of every other student as well as his 
own in every subject. The entrance 
examinations are to the schools—not to the 
Institute. Before a student has spent much 
time or money, he knows whether it 
likely to be worth his while to do so. Then 
the fellowship which arises out of friendly 
association with one another in the archi- 
tectural clubs, the universities, and the 
ateliers in Paris, counts for much, and 
very much is due to the influence upon a 
large personal following of young men by 
such strong men as the late Charles 
McKim, John M. Carrére, George B. Post, 
Walter Cook, Cass Gilbert, and E. L. 
Masqueray; and of the college professors, 
Wu Rh. Ware, Al D: EF. Hamlin, D. Des- 
pradelles, Warren Powers, Laird, Fredk. 
M. Mann, Emil Lorch, Paul Cret, and 
others. More is owing still to the generous 
impulse of one of the present leaders who 
had a great opportunity to show his mettle 
and proved equal to the occasion. This 
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was the man who might have designed in 
his own offices all of the buildings at the 
Columbian Exposition, but chose rather 
to recommend the Exhibition Company to 
give out five of the largest buildings to 
his ablest contemporaries in his own town 
of Chicago, and five others to men prac- 
tising in different parts of the country, 
whose loyalty to these co-workers was 
never found wanting, and whose integrity 
and ability—artistic, organising, and 
executive—proved him to be the fittest to 
lead, though he conceded himself that 
leadership to Richard Morris Hunt during 
his lifetime—Mr. Daniel Hudson Burn- 
ham, of Chicago, Chairman of the Senate 
Commission, which recommended to the 
Senate that the plan of the great L’Enfant 
should be adhered to. 

Beginnings of American Architecture. 

The architecture of North America is, 
as we have seen, not lacking in historical 
interest. Since architecture, properly 
speaking, did not appear there until about 
two hundred years ago, buildings did not 
begin to assume a distinctively American 


eharacter until about the time of the 
Revolution; and, since that period, 
development, decline, change upon 


change, and one influence after another, 
have come and gone so rapidly that the 
buildings of the United States and 
Canada have acquired fresh characteristics 
almost as often as the countries have had 
a new Government. An adequate account 
ef the rise and progress of American 
architecture would involve at least a sketch 
of the sociological, political, and commer- 
cial history of a country that has expanded 
with unexampled swiftness; and it is 
obvious that only the most salient outlines 
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or introduce an effective style in place of 
Classic, which, in its various forms, 
appears to be the natural style of the 
Aryan race. 

Foreign Influences. 

Certain tendencies as to style in classi- 
fying the different kinds of buildings 
according to their uses, are observable; 
thus, the public buildings speak the classic 
tongues with the modern French, fifteenth- 
century Italian, or eighteenth-century En- 
glish accent—the accent most pronounced 
and most frequent being the first. The 
Roman Catholic and Episcopalian (Angli- 
can) churches are usually some form of 
Gothic; so also are many of the buildings 
of the Universities—as at Princeton (New 
Jersey), Bryn Mawr (Pennsylvania), Yale 
(New Haven, Connecticut), Washington 
(St. Louis, Missouri), and the College ot 
the City of New York. In former cases 
it is the natural and traditional style, but 
for the colleges seems rather an effort 
merely to imitate the older ones of Oxford 
and Cambridge. There are, indeed, ex- 
ceptions where even this Gothic style has 
been given a new lease of life in the new 
world. The clubs, as well as the hotels, 
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can be here given. In order to include 
what is of vital interest—what is character- 
istic of to-day—it is necessary to omit much 
interesting work showing the rise, zenith, 
and decline of a style, and much that 
illustrates abortive efforts to invent, revise, 
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are almost invariably Renaissance in style. 
as, indeed, are most of those in London’s 
West End. 


Domestic Styles. 
The residence shows the broadest eclec- 
ticism as regards style, relating something 
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of the comparative wealth, social position, 
and sometimes also of the ancestry, of the 
people for whom it was designed—that is 
to say, the individual residence does; for 
there are in most of the eastern cities 
great rows of old houses that in some places 
are not unlike those of Bloomsbury, and 
that in others are more lke those of Bel- 
gravia; while in still others they are unlike 
anything that ever was built anywhere at 
any time, or, let us hope, ever will be 
built again, and these are found in pro- 
fusion in the west as well as east. One 
sees houses that may be compared with 
them in the terraced rows of suburban 
London—*Victorian’’ in style, brick in 
construction, stone of the “hand-carved”’ 
sort in “trimmings,’’ suggesting only pro- 
bable profit, at one time (since neighbour- 
hoods rapidly decline), to the speculators 
who built them. In America, as elsewhere, 
there is a predominance of Renaissance as 
the style of architectural expression for the 
house—at least for the city house. In the 
country and smaller towns, the houses are 
free from any great influence of archi- 
tectural precedents ; but there is one thing 
written large upon the great majority of 
even the smallest and most insignificant 
of these dwellings, internally as well as 
externally—that is, the remarkable growth 
of good taste and refinement, and the 
manifestation of an extraordinary interest 
in architecture upon the part of the general 
public, which has taken place during the 
last two or three decades. This develop- 
ment is largely due to the influence exer- 
cised by the great expositions, and more 
directly perhaps to the extension of travel 
in Europe, and, further, to the founding 
of schools of architecture in connection 
with the Universities, which has gone on 
apace during the past twenty or thirty 
years. At the present time there are more 
than a dozen of these schools, affording 
excellent instruction, and architecture is 
becoming recognised as a study to be in- 
cluded in the “liberal’? education of any 
man who pretends to scholarship. Not 
least, too, among the influences tending to 
improve taste and further interest in the 
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study of the science of the beautiful in art 
and in the work of the artists of the day— 
in architecture, painting, sculpture, en- 
graving—has been that of the illustrated 
press, the editors of which have shown a 
determination, not less wise than kind, to 
take the side of the artist and uphold him 
in the struggle against ignorance. 
Influences Favourable to Art. 

These influences, while their most 
apparent effect is seen in the design and 
furnishing of the residence, are reflected in 
all branches of architectural work. They 
have taken hold upon everything, from 
the seaside shack or bungalow, to the vast 
palaces of Newport and New York; from 
the lamp-post in the street, to the heroic 
monuments in the fine parks; from the 
diminutive village hall, to the great struc- 
tures of the Government; from the small 
shingled chapel of the Free Methodist, to 
the inspiring cathedrals of the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic; from the country inn 
to the huge hotels of the large cities. The 
architects have even grappled with that 


most difficult of subjects for artistic treat- 
ment, the commercial structure, essaying 
to convert it to decency. and to convince 
its builders that something more than 
economy is necessary to their life. They 
have so far succeeded that whether it be 
the small shop or the office building two 
hundred feet square and ten or fifteen 
storeys high, or the thirty and forty 
storeyed towers recently completed, there 
is the same tendency to observe the canons 
of good taste and to develop a distinctively 
national character. Whether or not the 
building is devoid of architectural orna- 
ment, there is lavishness in detail, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, there is in all of the 
recent work of architects—the word is here 
used in its proper sense: the master 
builder who builds beautifully—there is 
evident always an understanding of the 
fitness of things; a desire to fulfil and not 
to avoid or waive utilitarian requirements, 
and an apparent healthy desire to eliminate 
what is superfluous; so that the solution 
is scholarly, simple, direct, beautiful. 


IIl.—Some Makers of Modern American Architecture. 


MR. GEO. B. POST, OF NEW YORK. 
George Browne Post was born December 
15th, 1837, educated as an engineer in 
the University of the City of New York, 
and graduated in 1858. It was in that 
year that the late Richard Morris Hunt 
first opened his ateler for students, and 
Post entered this school at the same time 
with the late Charles D. Gambrill, wh») 
was first his partner, and afterwards the 


partner of Henry Hobson Richardson. In 
the year 1861 the Anti-Slavery War took 
Mr. Post away from his practice, and kept 
him for some years in the service of his 
country. This dissolved the firm of Gam- 
brill and Post. The war over, Mr. Post 
returned to the practice of architecture, 
and began to come into prominence as 
the architect of large and important 
buildings about the year 1875; and during 
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the years that have elapsed since then, his 
business has been one of the largest in 
the United States. 

This business is, moreover, distinguished 
by the importance from a social and com- 
mercial point of view, and by the high 
cost of many of the buildings, as well as 
their extremely thorough and workman- 
like construction. Many American cities 
have, among their most important public 
and mercantile buildings, the structures 
erected from Post’s designs, and several of 
the most sumptuous and splendid resi- 
dences in America are also his work. These 
buildings are appropriate and enduring, 
useful and worthy, and, as instanced by 
his late works, are not without con- 
snicuous artistic merit. Of his earlier 
work, the late Russell Sturgis wrote: 
“That charm of conventional proportion 
which, in our modern practice, can only be 
got by the deliberate sacrifice of con- 
venience and logic to the massing of lines 
of a facade, is not especially a character- 
istic of his compositions. On the other 
hand, these buildings are admitted by all 
to be among the best built, best planned, 
most useful and most truly economical of 
our modern structures. It is, moreover, 
generally admitted that this architect, 
more than most men in very large prac- 
tice, designs his own work. Of course, the 
mysteries of a working office are impene- 
trable. No one really knows which 
member of the firm, or which subordinate 
of the many in an office of seventy or 
eighty employees, is really responsible for 
the merit or demerit of a design. We call 
a building the design of Smith or Brown, 
because Smith or Brown is the responsible 
man; it is he who has received the com- 
mission and who draws the percentage: 
but-who deserves the credit or discredit of 
the plan, the general design, or the details, 
is absolutely unknown to the outside 
world. And yet it is not to be doubted 
that the architect whose work we are now 
sonsidering does far more of his own 
sriginal planning and designing—arranges 
his own studies far more thoroughly and 
in person—than is at all the rule. It is 
not many months since Mr. Post said, him- 
self, in the course of discussion at the 
Architectural League, that the limit of 
business in his office was that of his own 
capacity to originate the designs—to make 
primary studies—and it is probable that 
no one of those present was inclined to 
dispute this saying, rash as it seems, and 
almost incredible, if measured by the well- 
known practice of many architects in a 
large way of business.”’ 

Since Mr. Sturgis wrote the above 
paragraph, Mr. Post has taken into part- 
nership his two sons, Mr. William S. Post 
and Mr. James Otis Post, whose modern 
and more thoroughly artistic training has 
doubtless assisted greatly in the continuous 
improvement which has constantly been 
observed in Mr. Post’s work since the 
earliest examples began to attract the 
attention of the American architectural 
profession. 

To use the words “continuous improve- 
ment’’ might possibly suggest the idea of 
“damning by faint praise,’’ and if we were 
to consider the earliest of Mr. George 
Post’s work as representing in the least 
his present understanding of architecture, 
or that his work to-day were merely “im- 
provement”? over that of the period of 
time between the closing of the war and 
the opening of the Columbian Exposition, 
the idea might not improperly be sug- 
gested. Such, however, is far from being 
the fact. In few recorded instances has 
the existence of latent talent been so 
clearly proved as in Mr. Post, by his works 
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since the days when, through association 
with a number of brilliant artists, his own 
artistic instincts were awakened. 

Mr. Post’s work may be classified into 
four principal divisions as to time and 
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style: first, his “engincering’’ period, 
when he produced the very large, im- 
portant, and altogether hideous Pulitzer 
building, Park Row, New York, and one 
or two others equally unlovely; secondly, 
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his experimental period, when he became 
more interested in the beautiful side of his 
work and presented the Produce Exchange 
Building, at Bowling Green, the old 
“Times’”’ building in Park Row, the Union 
Trust Building in Broadway, New York, 
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the first Prudential Building at Newark, 
N.J., and the building of the Erie County 
Savings Bank at Buffalo, N.Y. ; thirdly, 
his period of development, when hespro- 
duced the Corneclhus Vanderbilt town 
house—probably to-day the largest in New 
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York, the Liberal Arts Building at the 
Columbian Exposition, the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Park Building at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the Huntington residence 
in Fifth Avenue, New York; and fourthly, 
his period of achievement, which may be 
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said to have begun with the strong design 
which won the competition for the build- 
ing for the Department of Justice at 
Washington, D.C., about ten years ago. 

Of the earliest of these stages of his 
work, all that should be said in fairness is, 
that it was much better in construction. 
and a little better in design, than what 
was being done by other architects at the 
time—a time when architecture had almost 
ceased to exist in all countries boasting 
“Western civilisation.’? It was not archt- 
tecture in the sense in which we use the 
word to-day; it was only good building, 
which grew simpler, and consequently 
better, as years went on. In the Produce 
Exchange there is a hall of great dimen- 
sions, which is wonderfully effective 
because of its good proportions and its 
simplicity of scheme. This Produce Ex- 
change Building, and all the vigorous 
designs mentioned as belonging to his ex- 
perimental period, show the influence of 
the work of Richardson, but more than 
this, they reflect truly the life and spirit 
of the times. 

It may be said that the architects of the 
Columbian Exposition educated them- 
selves at that exposition, since it is a fact 
that several of those who took part in the 
work upon that famous design had never 
done anything else comparable with what 
they did there. Mr. Post was one of the 
members of the Board of Architects, and 
architect of the Palace of the Liberal Arts 
—from a general point of view. perhaps 
the finest exposition building that has ever 
been built. 

For several years following the e€xposi- 
tion, Mr. Post’s work was almost exclu- 
sively the commercial class—the gigantic 
office building being his portion—and with 
this class of work he kept busy a large 
number of draughtsmen. But enthusiasm 
on the artistic side of his profession had 
been much developed by his experience 
upon the work at Chicago. Association 
with such artists as Hunt, McKim, Burn- 
ham, Atwood, and Saint Gaudens, had 
aroused his deep interest in the arts, and 
especially in monumental architecture, of 
which his first remarkable study was the 
Successful competitive design for the 
Denvartment of Justice at W ashington—- 
above mentioned. This Department of 
Justice design is a_ scholarly study in 
architecture, at once classic, modern, and 
distinctively American. Several of Mr. 
Post’s buildings are illustrated on pages 
546, 552, 561, 589, 595, 602, and 603. 

Mr. D. H. BURNHAM, OF CHICAGO. 

Daniel Hudson Burnham, probably now 
the foremost of American architects, was 
born at Henderson, Jefferson County, New 
York, September 4th, 1846. Tem isea 
grandson of Samuel Hopkins, of Vermont, 
who made himself famous in the war for 
American Independence. In the year i855 
his family moved to Chicago, which was 
then a mere border town of a few thousand 
inhabitants. In the year 1864 he com- 
menced his architectural studies in Mas- 
Sachusetts; and in 1867 returned to 
Chicago and entered the office of Messrs. 
Loring and Jenney, where he received bis 
first eighteen months’ professional ex- 
perience. In October, 1871, he was e€n- 
gaged by Messrs. Coster, Drake, and 
Wright, in the rebuilding of the city 
which followed the great fire. Those were 
not days of monumental city planning, end 
the refinements of life are not the first 
things to be thought about after a gieat 
catastrophe. The buildings first erected 
were only a stage in advance of those 
Which had been just burned down—the 
advance was in engineering rather than 
architecture ; the buildings were better de- 
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signed as regards construction, and per- _ building beautifully for effect as well as 
haps also as to means of escape in case | strength—took hold of the people — of 
of fire, but it was not until some years | Chicago. ; 

later—one might say at least not until In 1873 Mr. Burnham and John Well- 
after the Centennial Exposition of 1876, | born Root commenced the practice of 
held at Philadelphia—that the idea of | architecture under the firm name of Burn 
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ham and Root. An examination of their 
very early work reveals only undeveloped 
—but developing artistic ability, and their 
later work, such as the “Chicago Herald’” 
building and the Monadonock office build- 
ing, the twenty-storey Masonic Temple, 
and the building of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, all of which 
designs were well in advance of what was 
being done by their contemporaries, 
though proving artistic perception in their 
designers, were all expressed through the 
medium of a style little suited to the 
orderly and rather Latin taste of Mr. 
Burnham. The Monadonock, though a 
_ plain commercial structure—absolutely 
unornamented—attracted much attention 
on the part of the public and “the pro- 
| fession” alike, because of its good propor- 
tions and excellent lines, and may be said 
to be the first evidence of classic taste in 
the design of office building structures. 

The earliest architectural development 
of Chicago is centred in the work of these 
two men. 

The beginnings of modern American 
architecture may be said to have taken 
place when in September, 1899, Messrs. 
Burnham and Root were appointed “con- 
structing architects of the Columbian Ex- 
position,”? and a month later Mr. Burnham 
was made Chief of Construction. The 
following January Mr. Root, who had 
been studying the design while Mr. 
Burnham was busy organising the 
construction department, died, and 
Mr. Burnham was appointed Director 
of Works, with sole responsibility 
for the artistic and practical result of the 
whole work connected with the buildings 
and grounds. It was due principally, if 
not entirely, to his efforts during the period 
of inception, that the arrangement was 
made to place a Board of Architects in 
control of the scheme and assign the 

: separate buildings to different architects. 
CONDICT BUILDING, BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. LOUIS H. SULLIVAN, ARCHITECT. This Board of Architects included most of 
(For Detail, see page 538.) 
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the conspicuous artistic talent of the day 
—two of its members, the late Richard 
Morris Hunt and the late Charles Follen 
McKim, were the only Americans who have 
ever been presented the Royal Gold Medal 
of the R.I.B.A.— McKim, with his partners 
Mead and White, Messrs. Peabody and 
Stearns, the late Dankmar Adler and Mr. 
Louis Sullivan, Mr. Geo. B. Post, the late 
Henry Van Brunt, and Mr. Howe, the 
late W. L. B. Jenney, Mr. Solon S. Beman 
and the late Charles Bowler Atwood. The 
last-mentioned was chosen by Mr. Burn- 
ham to become his chief assistant, and 
later taken into partnership. Mr. Ernest 
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Graham, another assistant renowned for 
executive ability, was made Assistant 
Director of Works, and afterwards a 
partner. In thus drawing about him the 
ablest and most influential members of 
his own profession, and putting in their 
hands the check upon his own ideas and 
undertakings, Mr. Burnham displayed a 
diplomatic skill for which he has always 
since been distinguished—not only among 
architects, but when dealing with the 
reat “captains of industry.’’? “masters of 
finance,’ “railway magnates,’’ and able 
politicians with whom he has been in con- 
stant contact since the days when the Ex- 
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position was first projected. To an 
acquaintance he was once described, by 
a late United States Senator, as “a great 
artist, a great engineer, a great organiser, 
and a great diplomat.’’ When this was 
repeated to an engineer who had worked 
with Mr. Burnham during the Exposition 
days, the reply was even more pleasantly 


interesting: “He has a cold head and a 
warm heart, which never mix, but are 
always in touch with each other. In 


meeting him I always felt a thin sheet 
of ice was between us, but a generous 
man on the other side.’’ These are the 
sort of things one sometimes hears said 
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of a prominent man after his demise— 
and then usually by his personal friends— 
but the above comments were made by 
men who knew Mr. Burnham in business 
only, to another who they knew had at 
that time met him but once. 

The reason the better characteristics of 
prominent men are not more frequently 
mentioned—except, of course, during 
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after-dinner speeches—is doubtless due to 
fear on the part of their acquaintances of 
hurting the susceptibilities of the subject. 
But when that subject is separated from 
the writer by a distance of about one- 
quarter round the world, one may put it 
in its true perspective with sufhcient pro- 
priety. 

The Columbian Exposition brought to- 
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gether not only the best architects, but 
also sculptors, painters, engineers, “land- 
scape architects,’? and workers from all 
over the United States. Perhaps no other 
Exposition anywhere ever aroused such 
widespread interest, such sectional pride, 
or such local enthusiasm. This was a 
monument to commemorate the  four- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America, a memorial to the peaceful pro- 
gress of the American people, a milestone 
marking the course of development ot the 
great “Middle West,’ the “Coming-out 
reception of Chicago.” 

One of the most disastrous conflagrations 
of modern times had swept the city of 
Chicago out of all but existence only 
twenty-one years before, and its rebuild- 
ing had gone on amidst national financial 
panic, wild struggles with a semi-organised 
and desperate anarchy, which was in- 
sidiously sapping the mind and energy of 
local labour, and in the face of lack of 
faith in its enterprises on the part of in- 
vestors in the Eastern States. Chicago 
was spoken of as the “city of slaughter- 
houses,’ of “pork packers,’’ “the city of 
magnificent prairies’’—alluding to the 
numerous spaces unbuilt upon—and 
otherwise generally slurred. But in 1893, 
when the Columbian Exposition was 
thrown open to the world, everybody who 
could journeyed thither, and_ the real 
Chicago began to be known. Her enter- 
prise, her ambition—to be larger than 
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London and more beautiful than Paris— 
her great optimism and _ her financial 
solidity, became subjects of world-wide 
discussion. And to-day in Europe, when- 


ever Chicago is mentioned, the great 
“World’s Fair’? becomes a topic of con- 
versation. The immediate influence 


which the Exposition had upon the archi- 
tecture of the country is too well known 
to require more than mention of it here. 
As the mainspring—we might say—of the 
effects produced by that Exposition, the 
name of Burnham is permanently asso- 
ciated with it—with one of the greatest 
architectural achievements of modern 
times. It is worthy of note that aside 
from his mere honorarium, which did not 
refund his expenses, the Director of Works 
did not profit financially from any work 
connected with the Exposition, but de- 
voted his time to the undertaking, as 
though he had been a paid servant of the 
Exposition Company. When the buildings 
of the Exposition were completed, a public 
dinner was tendered to the chief architect 
in New York, given directly to the man 
whose genius had been the guiding force, 
and as a grateful recognition of his ser- 
vices. At this dinner were gathered as 
hosts a notable company of men highest in 
all the arts. On no occasion previously had 
a member of the artistic profession been so 
honoured, publicly, in the United States. 

Harvard University recognised the im- 
portance of his labours by conferring upon 
him the honorary degree of Ph.D. The 
following year he was elected President of 
the American Institute of Architects, and 
was re-elected in 1895, and following his 
second term was elected a Director of the 
Institute for three years. 
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The Exposition over, Mr. Burnham re- 
turned to his large private practice, already 
one of America’s most distinguished 
architects. But still greater tasks to per- 
form for his profession and his country 
awaited him in the not distant future. For 
a few years continuously, and more or less 
ever since, he has been obliged to devote 
himself principally to conducting the 
architectural work of such commercial 
undertakings as the Ellicott Square Build- 
ings. Buffalo, N.Y., Fisher Building and 
Great Northern Hotel annex in Chicago, 
Youngstown (Ohio) Bank, the Illinois 
Trust Company’s Building, Chicago (p. 


564), 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 


Columbus, O 


hio, the Marshall Field Retail 


Stores, the Land Title and Trust Com- 
pany’s buildings at Philadelphia, the 
Majestic Building at Detroit, the Traction 
Building at Cincinnati, the Union Trust 
Building at Pittsburg, the Continental 
Bullding at Baltimore, the Mills Building 
at San Francisco, the “Flat Iron” Build- 
ing, New York (p. 533), the Frick Building 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 


Pittsburg (p- 544). the 


first 


National 


Bank of Chicag 


o, Keith’s Theatre and the 


Wanamaker Stores at Philadelphia, the 
Real Estate Exchange, Chicago, the 
Wanamaker Store at New York, the Ford 
Building at Detroit, the Commercial 
National Bank at Chicago (p. 559), the 
First National Bank of Pittsburg (p. 563), 
the People’s Gas Company Building at 
Chicago (p. 578), and Gimbel Brothers’ 
Store in New York City, the two latter 
being at present in course of construction. 
His first columnar design for the Selfridge 
Building in Oxford Street was perhaps the 
finest design that has yet been made for 
a commercial structure, and a subsequent 
re-study—made after a re-study of the 
original design had been made by another 
architect in London—was shown two years 
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ago at the Royal Academy by means of a 
darge beautifully rendered water-colour 
drawn by Mr. Lawrence Buck, of Chicago 
(p. 579). This has been somewhat modi- 
fied in execution. 

_ It is probable, however, that with the ex- 
ception of the bank buildings solely de- 
voted to banking, none of these great 
commercial structures appeal very strongly 
to Mr. Burnham’s esthetic sense. His 
ereat design for the Field Columbian 
Museum at Chicago seems to be more to 
his feeling for architecture. It may be 
classed with the New York and Boston 
Public Libraries among the very best of 
American architectural productions. 
Another work almost as -fine and equally 
important is the great Union Station at 
Washington, D.C., which arose out of 
‘Mr. Burnham’s action as a_ patriotic 
American citizen in asking a railroad com- 
‘Pany to give up certain of its rights in the 
‘mterests of the beauty of the nation’s 
apital, in the planning of which Mr. 
Burnham has taken part second only to 
Major L’Enfant, who made the original 
olan. 

f Plan of Washington. 

In March, 1901, the Senate of the United 
States “Resolved that the Committee on 
he District of Columbia be, and it is here- 
»y, directed to consider the subject and re- 
port to the Senate plans for the develop- 
nent and improvement of the entire park 
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system of the District of Columbia. For 
the purpose of preparing such plans, the 
Committee may sit during recess of Con- 
gress, and may secure the services of such 
experts as may be found necessary for a 
proper consideration of the subject,’’ etc. 

About a fortnight later the sub-commit- 
tee having the matter in charge met the 
representatives of the American Institute 
of Architects, and agreed to the proposi- 
tion of the latter that Mr. Burnham and 
Mr. F. L. Olmstead, jun., be employed as 
experts, with power to add to their number. 
These gentlemen accepted the task, and 
subsequently invited Mr. McKim and 
Augustus St. Gaudens to act with them. 
Mr. Burnham was elected Chairman of this 
Exvert Committee. 

At the call of their professional brethren, 
and at the request of this committee, these 
men virtually put aside their large and 
profitable private work, and for nearly a 
year devoted their time. their experience, 
and their technical training to the service 
of the nation. These sacrifices were made 
without pecuniary reward, and at a time 
when success and fame were already 
secure. 

The work done by this committee re- 
sulted in the adoption of a plan following 
closely the original plan made by Major 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant in 1791, its object 
being to prepare for the City of Washing- 
ton such a plan as should enable future 
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development to proceed along the lines 
originally planned—namely, the treatment 
of the city as a work of civic art—and to 
develop the outlying parks as portions of 
a single well-considered system. 

After detailed examination of the topo- 
graphical features of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commission drew up preliminary 
plans. They were then forced to the con- 
clusion that an adequate treatment of the 
park system depended upon the exclusion 
of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
from public grounds, so as to allow that 
dignified approach to the Capitol for which 
the Mall was originally designed. The 
occupation of the Mall by the railroad 
dated back to 1872, when it was granted 
by the then local government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and confirmed by Con- 
gress. The railroad therefore held the 
right to use the property by a title good in 
law and equity, and by virtue of a later 
Act of Congress the railroad space had 
been enlarged in consideration of the sur- 
render of street trackage and the proposed 
elevation of tracks in the City of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Burnham was architect of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s new station at Pitts- 
burg, and he had also drawn for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad the preliminary plans 
for the then proposed new Baltimore and 
Potomac station in the Mall site. He went 
to the President of the Pennsylvania and 
asked that the station be built on the south 
side of the Mall and lands adjoining. The 
architectural and other advantages of the 
proposed site were set forth with such 
vigour as to command serious considera- 
tion. 

During the summer (1901), Mr. Burn- 
ham, with other members of the Commis- 
sion, made a brief trip to Europe, and 
while here—in London—President Cassatt, 
of the Pennsylvania, announced to him 
his willingness to consider the question, 
not of moving the station to the south side 
of the Mall, but of withdrawing altogether 
from that region and uniting with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company in 
the erection of a Union Station, provided 
suitable legislation were secured to make 
compensation for the increased expense 
such a change would involve, and pro- 
vided also that the approaches to the new 
site be made worthy of the building the 
railroads proposed to erect. 

The Commission proposed a site on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, which was finally ac- 
cepted by the railroad companies. Mr. 
Burnham was charged with the designing 
of the new station, which was intended to 
be superior to any structure ever erected 
for railway purposes. 

It is seldom, even in these days of town 
planning—or talk of it!—that an archi- 
tect charged with the planning of a city, 
but to have planned two or three capital 
cities surely must be a record. Such, 
however, has fallen to the lot of Mr. D. H. 
Burnham, 


The Plan of Manila, Philippine Islands. 

In 1898 differences between the United 
States and Spain resulted in the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippine Islands by the 
former. No sooner had these islands 
come into the possession of the United 
States than the War Department set about 
adapting the capital city of Manila to the 
changed conditions brought about by the 
influx of Americans who are accustomed 
to better conditions of living than had 
prevailed in the Philippines. In 1905, Mr. 
Burnham, assisted by Mr. Pierce Ander- 
son, was instructed by the Secretary o1 
War (the Honourable William H. Taft, 
since President of United States) to visit 
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the city of Manila and prepare a report 
and plans for the future improvement of 
the city and harbour. The report was 
completed on June 28th, 1905. It deals 
briefly with the history and general con- 
ditions prevailing, political, topographical, 
building, and population. It was accom- 
panied by two plans—the plan of Manila, 
showing proposed improvements, and plan 
of Manila Bay, showing a proposed sea 
boulevard. 

The aim of the proposed plan is stated 
tovprovide 7—— 

(1) Development of water front and 
location of parks and parkways, so as to 
give proper means of recreation to every 
quarter of the city. 

(2) The street system, securing direct 
and easy communication from every part 
of the city to every other part. 

(3) Location of building sites for various 
activities. 

(4) Development of waterways for trans- 
portation. 

(5) Summer resorts. 

The proposed development of the water 
front includes the construction of an ocean 
boulevard or continuous parkway along 
the bay to the south side of the city; 
planted drives along the shores of the 
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river, which runs, approximately, east and 
west, and divides the city into halves; a 
new Luneta—or island pleasure park— 
formed upon made ground in the shallow 
part of the harbour, parks, parkways, 
playgrounds, gardens, and fountains. 
The street system deals with the sanita- 
tion of the old quarter, and attempts to 
connect it with the ideal plan proposed for 
the future extension of the city, that the 
existing streets, bridges, and harbour 
works may be left substantially unchanged, 
and no demolition of buildings or changes 
in the direction of streets are suggested, 
except such as were imperatively called for 
to relieve present congestion and provide 
for the future needs of traffic. It also 
considers carefully the advantages and dis- 
advantages connected with the old city 
walls, and recommends their retention, 
suggesting the cutting of arches through 
same to allow the extension of streets. It 
also proposes that the old moat shall be 
filled in, and treats scientifically the pro- 
blem of the width of streets. Of the street 
system in the new quarter, it provides : 


Avoidance of either north or south or 
east and west orientation of building sites. 

Fan-shaped 
streets. 


grouping of radiating 
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Diagonal arteries allowing direct com- 
munication from any city district to any 
other. 

The avoiding of north and south, or east 
and west orientation of streets allows each 
of the four sides of the house to have the 
advantage of direct sunlight at some time 
during the day, with consequent gain in 
ventilation and sanitation. 

The location of building sites for various 
activities is discussed in the report in 
groups consisting of the Government or 
National group, the Court House or Halls 
of Justice, the group comprising the 
Library, Museum, and Exposition build- 
ings (which might be termed the group of 
Public Instruction), the Post Office, the 
Railway Station and approaches, the 
Municipal group, the official residences, 
the hotels, the Casino, public baths, and 
boat clubs (public recreation), the school 
centres, and the charitable institutions. 
The Development of Water Transporta- 
tion considers additional harbour facili- 
ties, esteros—narrow canals—ramifying 
throughout Manila, and the establishment 
of open quays along the riverside. 

The climate of Manila made it necessary 
to give special consideration to the sub- 
ject of establishing accessible summer re- 
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sorts on high ground, and led to the in- 
teresting study of the suburban districts. 
Not the least interesting point in con- 
nection with this report was the recom- 
mendation that buildings should be con- 
structed of reinforced concrete for the 
purpose of resisting earthquake shocks. 
Plan of Bagnio, the Summer Capital of the 
Philippine Islands. 


The necessity of providing for a summer 
F 
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capital for the government of the Philip- 
pines led to the creation on the hills of 
Bagnio, about one hundred miles from 
Manila, of a city laid out on a plan similar 
to that made by L’Enfant for the city of 
Washington, in that it provides for such 
public buildings as may be needed for 
Government offices, for the service of the 
city itself, and for the healthfulness, con- 
venience, and recreation of the people, and 
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all these functions are so arranged as to 
make a unified and orderly city. 
Plan of San Francisco. 

This brilliant monumental study in town 
planning was made by Mr. Burnham, 
assisted by Mr. H. Bennett, in the year 
1904, for the Association for the Improve- 
ment and adornment of San Francisco. 
Unlike Washington, Manila, and Bagnio, 
San Francisco is not a capital city, but a 
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great seaport commercial town. It is con- 
sequently less monumental, and possesses 
fewer centres of interest than those cities. 
The plan prepared by Messrs. Burnham 
and Bennett is remarkable, principally as 
showing how it would be possible to con- 
vert the inconvenient and uninteresting 
plan of San Francisco into one that would 
be both convenient and beautiful by cutting 
a few diagonal avenues and widening a 
few streets. The increment in property 
value throughout the city alone would well 
justify the necessary expenditure for 
nearly all the work proposed. The sketches 


were most interesting, and the treatment 
of local centres, as Telegraph Hill (p. 
550), and the Athenzecm looking to the sea 
(p. 551), are most valuable compositions 
and suggestions. The charming and 
domestic side of the design was suggested 
by the treatment for existing street 


frontages, and the strength of the planner 
was apparent in the plan of the new centre 
for the city. 
The Plan of Chicago. 
The Columbian Exposition of 1893 was 
the beginning in our days and in the 
United States of the orderly arrangement 
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of extensive public grounds and buildings. 
It stamped itself indelibly upon the 
memories of all who saw it, and it con- 
tinued to live in the memory of the people 
and dwell upon the minds of the architects 
who had created it. To the people of 
Chicago it called for some permanent 
memorial of itself. It suggested the im- 
prevement of the water front of Chicago. 
The year following the Exposition, 
the Park Commissioners proposed the 
improvement of the lake front from the 
site of the Exposition—Jackson Park—to 
Grant Park, a distance of about seven 
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miles. A plan was prepared for the Com- 
missioners, and subsequently exhibited at 
a dinner given by the Commercial Club. 
Many of the business men who were 
present at this gathering were emphatic 
in expressing their conviction that the 
scheme would be of the greatest value to 
Chicago and should be adopted and 
carried into execution. This was the in- 
ception of the project for a park out in the 
lake, having a lagoon between it and the 
shore, and for several years Mr. Burnham 
and his assistants worked on developing 
the design. 

In 1906 the Merchants’ Club arranged 
for the preparation of a complete project 
for the future development of Chicago. 
The following year this club merged with 
the Commercial Club under the name of 
the latter, and the work has continued 
under the auspices of that association. As 
proving the intensity of interest in this 
plan, it must be noted that the committee 
met several hundred times during the pro- 
gress of the work; during many weeks 
meetings took place daily, and throughout 
the entire time no week passed without at 
feast One meeting. 

In preparing this enormous design the 
ee Club undertook the following 
task :— 


First, to take into consideration the 


physical conditions of Chicago as they now 
exist. 


Second, to discover how those conditions 
may he improved. 


Third, to record such conclusions in the 
shape of drawings and texts which shall 
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become a guide for the future develop- 
ment of Chicago. 

It is quite impossible to go into even the 
most general details of a project so vast 
as this. If the idea were proposed for any 
other city on earth it might be put down 
as a most extravagant dream. But with 
Chicago nothing is impossible. Anything 
that is really worth doing is probable of 
execution. The people of Chicago are so 
accustomed to results beyond their most 
sanguine predictions that they hope easily, 
believe easily, and accomplish easily. They 
are a people trained in intense commer- 
cial activity, who understand that great 
success cannot be attained unless the 
special work in hand be entrusted to those 
best fitted to undertake it. It is the habit 
of Chicago’s business men to select some- 
one to take the responsibility in every im- 
portant enterprise, and to give to that 
person earnest, loyal, and steadfast sup- 
port. In the preparation of this plan, 
which is perhaps the most gigantic work 
ever placed in the hands of an architect, 
Mr. Burnham was selected to take the 
principal responsibility. The plan, which 
as a scientific and artistic treatment of the 
city as a whole is unrivalled by that of any 
existing city in the world, is now com- 
plete, and with the many beautiful draw- 
ings of details, has been published this year 
in a magnificent quarto volume by the 
Commercial Club of Chicago. The con- 
ception of this plan of itself—had he done 
nothing else-—is enough to give to its 
author a permanent place among the 
greatest architects of his or any other 
century. We have, however, an abund- 
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ance of monumental works by him which 
might be regarded as details of this plan, 
and any one of these “details’’ would be 
sufficient to make a reputation for most 
architects. 

In the above notes it has been attempted 
to gather together in brief review the more 
important works of this architect; more 
than that it is impracticable to do in these 
pages—it is impossible, within the space 
at command, to do so much as even give a 
list of the numerous houses, many of 
which are remarkable for charm and 
dignity, or of the gardens, park shelters, 
small club houses, etec., built from his 
designs ; nor to mention more than the best 
known of his many good deeds done in 
behalf of his art, his confreres, and of the 
younger men. It is almost needless to 
recall his famous letter to the Secretary of 
the Treasury—Carlisle—during the period 
of his Presidency of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, or the importance of 
his influence in bringing about reforms in 
the office of the Supervising Architect of the 
United States Treasury Department ; and 
placing a competent architect in charge 
of the designing of the smaller post offices, 
custom houses, etc. 

Two things which he has done are, how- 
ever, especially worthy of note and grate- 
ful remembrance: First, by his fellow 
citizens, as regards the important duties 
he has performed, as a citizen, in giving 
gratuitously his time and thought to the 
planning of cities in order that posterity 
may enjoy advantages beyond those of 
the present generation—a_ labour which 
somebody ought to perform for nearly 
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every city, and a task which Mr. Burnham 
has undertaken in the instances mentioned. 
Second, by good sportsmen, the world 
over, who love fair play in all things, and 
by that numerous band of men who are to 
be classed with “Full many a gem of 
purest ray serene,’’? whose worth is never 
generally known, but who can applaud the 
breadth of character in a man who brings 
to light some of their number by sharing 
the credit for his work with those of his 
subordinate co-workers who are _ his 
principal assistants upon a given work. 
It is due to this generous trait that the 
“and Co.” ordinarily appears after Mr. 
Burnham’s name. It is, therefore, in a 
sense not a commercial title, and deserves 
honour as well as respect in this unique 
case—it relieves the necessity of an ex- 
planation of the association, upon a 
design, of a number of artists, and en- 
gineers, most of whom are in his employ, 
but whose identity he chooses to reveal 
rather than conceal, and whose names he 
has coupled with his own. He is always 
the real designer of the work which bears 
his name; and except in those instances 
when the name of the assistant is fully 
acknowledged, may be always safely re- 
garded as the sole architect. 
THE LATE CHARLES FOLLEN McKIM. 
The death of Charles Follen McKim, 
which occurred on September 14th, 1909, 
was a distinct loss to the world of Art, for 
he was unquestionably an artist. Born in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, on August 
24th, 1847, he was educated in the Scientific 
School of Harvard University, where, 
when about twenty years old, he took his 
degree. Tor the next three years or so he 
was in Paris, studying in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and in the Atelier Daumet. 
Then returning to America, he entered the 
office of a New York architect, where he 
met young Mead, who, in 1880, when Stan- 
ford White returned from Europe, formed 
the second name in the now world-famous 
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tripie partnership of McKim, Mead, and 
White. 

The work of the firm of which Dr. 
McKim was senior partner has perhaps ex- 
ceeded in volume, variety, and aggregate 
cost, that of any other architect or firm of 
architects of any era. It includes, as 
stated by the writer of an important bio- 
graphical article that was published in 
the October issue of the “Architectural 
Review,’’ from which we are at liberty to 
quote, “every class of building. in extent, 
from the tiny bungalow of the late Mme. 
Modjeska in California, to the vast pile of 
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buildings for the New York station; in 
style from the rugged and picturesque 
Casino at Narragansett Pier to the grave 
and stately library of Columbia University ; 
as to use, from the gates of Harvard 
University to the skyscraping new muni- 
cipal offices of the city of New York.” 
Among university buildings the firm’s 
commissions included Virginia, Columbia, 
New York, with gates and buildings at 
Harvard, some of the buildings at Brown 
and Cornell; among libraries, that at Bos- 
ton, which is one of the best of their earlier 
designs; of clubs, the University, Metro- 
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politan, Harvard, Lamb’s, Freundschaft, 
and Century in New York, the Mount 
Royal at Montreal, and the Algonquin at 
Boston; of Museums, the Brooklyn Arts 
and Science, the Walker Art Museum at 
Bowdoin College, Maine; of Government 
buildings, the new New York Post Office, 
the War College, the interior designs of 
the Executive Mansion at Washington, the 
Rhode Island State Capitol at Providence. 
The firm built the Nangatuck High School, 
the Madison Square Garden structures, 
Boston Symphony Music Hall, the Wash- 
ington Arch, the New York monuments to 
Farragut, Cooper and Hale, the Chicago 
monuments to Logan and Lincoln, the 
Battle monument and Cullom Hall at West 
Point; churches at Stockbridge (Mass.), 
Nangatuck, Rhode Island, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, Moristown; and the Judson 
Memorial Church and Dr. Parkhurst’s 
church in New York. From an 
enormous list, only some of the more 
prominent buildings can be  men- 
tioned here. They comprise two of 
the best buildings at the 1893 Columbian 
Exhibition of Chicago, namely, the Agri- 
cultural Palace, and the New York State 
building. Their domestic work comprises 


almost countless residences, among which 
may be mentioned the Villard, Robb, Mor- 
ton, Vanderbilt, and Tiffany houses at 
New York, many town houses at Buffalo, 
Chicago, Boston, and Washington; and 
almost countless country houses, notable 
among which are the houses of Mrs. Elliot 
F. Shepard at Scarborough (N.Y.), of 
Mrs tierman, Oelrichs. and’ Mr E> DD: 
Morgan at Newport (Rhode Island), of 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay at Roslyn (N.Y-), 
of Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt at Hyde Park 
(N.Y.), and of Mr. Ogden Mills at Staats- 
bury (N.Y.)—all of which might be not 
inaptly described as palaces. The firm’s 
business buildings and _ hotels are also 
legion, and only a few of them can be 
named, such as the original Imperial 
Hotel, the Savoy, and the Yosemite 
Apartment House in New York; offices of 
the New York Life Insurance Company in 
New York, Kansas City, and Omaha; the 
Goelet and Warren buildings, the Tiffany 
and Gorham shops, and the “New York 
Herald’? and “Judge’’ buildings in New 
York; the great Niagara power-house at 
Niagara Falls (N.Y.), the printing house 
of the “Cosmopolitan’’ at Irvington on the 
Hudson; the Cable building and the huge 
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Sherry’s Restaurant at Forty-fourth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York; the Girard 
Trust Company’s bank at Philadelphia; 
the State Savings Bank at Detroit; the 
Bank of Montreal in Canada; the National 
City Bank, the Bowery Savings Bank, and 
the two buildings of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, one in Wall Street and 
the other in Fifth Avenue, New York. 
This catalogue, in its bare enumeration of 
big buildings of varied character, sug- 
gests amazing versatility and resource; 
and those who have seen the buildings 
themselves, or merely illustrations of them, 
admit that in this vast mass of work there 
is much that is noble, dignified, and truly 
artistic. The early efforts of the firm 
seem to be based on Hunt and Richard- 
son. Later, Renaissance models were fol- 
lowed, but not slavishly; for, as a writer 
during that phase observed: “Whatever 
criticism has been made at length on the 
use of precedent in their buildings 
separately considered, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the firm of McKim, Mead, and 
White have always possessed an exact 
estimate of the value of ancient forms as 
stimulants to the imagination. Theirs is 
a method of selection—a choosing of the 
beautiful and useful, a rejecting of the 
inartistic and commonplace of former 
architectures. It is not, as some would 
suggest, a blind groping after an har- 
monious effect, but it is marked by the 
scientific element which distinguishes the 
artist from the artisan. They seem able 
‘out of a senseless Nothing to evoke a 
conscious Something.’ Their adaptations 
have taught them, in their maturer work, 
to add soul and grace to purely modern 
products.” 

For much of the merit of these works 
Mr. McKim must receive the credit. It 
was he who drew the attention of America 
to the riches of European architecture, by 
adapting foreign successes to American 
needs, especially in the application of 
Classic and Renaissance design to modern 
problems. A true patriot, like his father 
before him—James Miller McKim was an 
anti-slavery leader—he was above all a 
true artist. By adopting mural decoration 
foc the halls of Boston Public Library, he 
may be said to have introduced it to 
America, and to have made for Sargent, 
Abbey, and Puvis de Chavannes the oppor- 
tunities which they have known so well 
how to make use. He had a fine and true 
taste in sculpture as well as in painting, 
and he gave splendid employment to the 
talent of the sculptor Augustus St. Gau- 
dens, a friend from student days. He gave 
many opportunities also to Martiny and 
McMonnies. The beautiful Bacchante, 
which is now the envied possession of the 
New York Metropohtan Museum of Art, 
was commissioned to McMonnies_ hy 
McKim for the Boston Library, which lost 
it in consequence of an absurdly prudish 
objection to the nude by a puritanically 
prejudiced section of the community. The 
French Government ordered a replica of 
this statue for the Luxembourg. 

It would not be correct to ascribe to 
Mr. McKim solely any of the work of the 
firm. It is safe to say, however, that none 
of the work ever went through the office 
without the benefit of his criticism and 
advice; but, of course, the other partners 
are to be reckoned with. When Mr. 
White died, his admirers were disposed to 
insinuate that the artistic spirit of the firm 
died with him; but since his death the work 
of McKim, Mead, and White has under- 
gone no perceptible change of character! 
and, in fact, the partners worked so beau- 
tifully together, and saw things from so 
similar a standpoint, that so long as Mr. 
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Mead remains the good work will go on. 
If it be asked, who took the lead? the 
answer is, sometimes one, sometimes 
another ; but if there was one who had the 
final determining word, whose judgment 
was deferred to by his associates, that one 
was assuredly Charles Follen McKim. 


That the commercial buildings of 
America are a class by themselves, are the 
result arising from the demands of the 
utilitarian minds of the men of commerce, 
and are unlike the corresponding build- 
ings of any other country, is generally and 
fully recognised. That many of these’ 
buildings are thoroughly successful as 
designs—or are at least admitted to be so 
by the majority of architects in their own 
country, and by Europeans who have had 
the opportunity to study them at first hand 
—is a fact that is probably much less 
familiar. 

The Tall Building. 

Of the beauty of the high type of build- 
ing to which the British mind reverts 
whenever mention is made of American 
architecture, it may be said that, as with 
any subject involving the study of beauty, 
very much depends upon the preposses- 
sions and the receptivity of the observer. 

These buildings may be classed under a 
few general headings which will cover most 
cases, namely: (1) Those of one or two 
storeys, which include the better class— 
the class that seeks to be conservative, at 
least in appearance—of banks, the clear- 
ing houses, exchanges, and the buildings 
occupied in their entirety by the offices of 
a single company which prefers to preserve 
its identity in segregation rather than to 
lose some of it by taking offices in a build- 
ing occupied also by other tenants. (2) 
The shops or “stores,” industrial and 
storage buildings, usually from three to 
ten storeys in height, which are not very 
different in their requirements from those 
on this side, but possess certain features, 
general and national characteristics of 
design, which render them architecturally 
interesting—which, in fact, give them their 
peculiar distinction. (3) The buildings for 
office purposes, those of more than ten 
storeys in particular, which sometimes also 
contain a bank, shops, or club— 
occasionally all of these—and a restaurant, 
large meeting hall, or other feature which 
permits form to follow function without 
making the whole exterior exactly like a 
honeycomb. This last is the American 
“skyscraper,’’ the type which has caused so 
much discussion—from several points of 
view—among the engineer-architects as to 
its permanency or “life,’”’? among the artist- 
architects as to its adaptability to artistic 
solution, and among other people, not very 
well informed upon the subject, as to its 
safety, convenience, necessity, healthful- 
ness, effect upon neighbouring property, 
and its general justification. To the much- 
debated and much-abused _ skyscraper, 
therefore, it may be well to devote par- 
ticular attention. In accounting for it, 
or in attempting to trace its genesis, 
another backward glance at the history 
of the country becomes necessary. 


Historical Data. 

Everybody knows, though the data are 
easily forgotten, that, as recalled in the in- 
troductory section, the United States 
became a nation less than one hundred and 
thirty-five years ago; that its commercial 
prosperity suffered almost to ruin during 
the seven years that it fought for in- 


II. 


Mr. Francis S. Swales, in a memoir con- 
tributed to the “Architectural Review,” 
concludes with the following tribute to the 
man he was privileged to know : “McKim’s 
life was a full and busy one. Work, 
honours, distinctions, were crowded upon 
him; he was not less distinguished as a 
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patron of art, connoisseur, and clubman, 
than as an architect. He was a friend and 
patron of Columbia University, and a 
founder of the American School at Rome. 
As a benefactor of art in the most material 
way he took a leading part, and deserved 
the greatest praise.”’ 


dependence; that it again suffered a 
severe set-back in the struggle with 
Britain known as the war of 1812; that 


fighting with the Indians continued from 
the founding of the various colonies of 
Spain, Britain, France, Holland, and 
Sweden up to within the memory of men 
who are to-day in the prime of life. There 
was a war with Mexico in the forties, and 
the well-known struggle over the questions 
of state rights or union, and of slavery, in 
the early sixties. But if these had the 
effect of a temporary check upon com- 
merce (and the latter undoubtedly left the 
whole southern half of the country in a 
state of poverty bordering upon ruin), the 
commercial activity which began during 
the period of colonisation continued with 
redoubled energy after the civil war; new 
villages sprang up and, with perhaps un- 
precedented rapidity, developed into large 
towns in a few years; the towns along the 
great lakes became flourishing cities. 
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Then the great fires of Boston and 
Chicago, the disastrous financial panic, 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
all occurring during the seventies, gave 
tremendous opportunities for rebuilding 
on better lines, checking the spirit of 
speculation, establishing business after the 
return of prosperity, upon a firmer basis, 
and bringing the country in contact with 
the arts and products of the old world, 
with a consequent rapid growth of travel 
and study by Americans in Europe. 
Hunt and Richardson. 

In architecture the personal influence 
of two men, trained in the Paris Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, was especially felt—of Richard 
Merris Hunt (1827-95), through his words 
and deeds quite as much as through his 
works; and of Henry Hobson Richardson 
(1828-86), predominantly through his 
works. Reference has already been made, 
in the foregoing summary of the paper 
read’ by Mr. Swales before the R.I.B.A.} 
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to these two notable names in the history 
of American architecture, but it cannot 
b> too strongly emphasised that these two 
men, with others of less fame but high 
ideals and thorough culture, did much to 
elevate architecture as an art in the public 
esteem. Richardson was probably the first 
American architect to treat a commercial 
building as a type different from a build- 
ing for shops and flats, and his Lionberger 
building in St. Louis, and his well-known 
whelesale store for Marshall Field in 
Chicago, may be numbered among the 
earliest examples of distinctively commer- 
cia! architecture in America. These, 
though designed for prevailing conditions 
and possessing great originality in design, 
as well as in the use of Tiaterials, may be 
said to differ from similar structures in 
Europe only as much as these might differ 
from one another; the distinctive character 
was given by the genius of the architect 
working along lines of common sense. 


Advent of the Iron SKeleton. 

The system of construction was at that 
time much the same as it is in England at 
the present time. The outside walls were 
of self-supporting masonry and also car- 
ried a portion of the floor loads, while iron 
columns and girders were only used in- 
ternally. Practical conditions limited the 
height of such structures to about nine or 
ten storeys. The necessarily proportion- 
ate thickness of outer walls, and the pyra- 
midal foundations, were found to occupy 
so much valuable ground and basement 
space that it was not economy to go higher. 
In Chicago, as in New York, there was 
keen competition among business men to 
concentrate themselves within a_ lhmited 
area. The land within such areas con- 
sequently acquired enormous value. The 
alternative to building wide (which was 
impossible, concentration being not only 
physically compulsory, but essential to con- 
venience and dispatch) was to build high. 
The problem of building high was solved 
by the introduction of the iron “skeleton’’ 
construction. This was first employed by 
the architect W. L. B. Jenney in the ten- 
storey building for the Home Insurance 
Company in Chicago in 1883, thus creating 
the type which, irrespective of the in- 
dividual architect, may be considered as 
being purely American in origin and 
development. 


Mr. Jenney’s System. 

“In order to obtain a maximum of light 
for the offices proposed in his new design, 
Mr. Jenney decided to reduce the width of 
all exterior piers as much as possible, and 
to use cast-iron columns within the piers 
to carry the floor loads, thus relieving the 
masonry piers of these loads, and conse- 
quently reducing their areas. . . The ex- 
terior piers were made self-supporting, but 
the spandrel portions, between the top of 
one window and the bottom of the window 
above, were carried on iron girders placed 
in the exterior walls and extending from 
column to column.” The immediate suc- 
cess of the new type of construction led 
to its general adoption, and to its speedy 
development into the modern steel-frame 
“Cage’’ construction, in which all struc- 
tural members are of rolled steel with 
riveted connections. All external masonry 
above the first floor, as well as the floor 
loads, is supported upon members of this 
steel frame, and the height to which it may 
be carried is limited naturally by problems 
of economy and the elevator service, and 


in some instances artificially by legislative 
enactment. 


Genesis of the Tall Building. 
The high building was brought into 
existence as a means ‘of mz iking money for 
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its owners; but obviously it could not have 


served this object, unless it had com- 
mended itself by its convenience and 
utility. By the American business man it 


is regarded as a great time-saver, focussing 
and facilitating business transactions, 
eliminating, dispensing with the need for 
an extravagant number of messengers, 
assembling the staff under close super- 
vision and control, and altogether econo- 
mising the expenditure of both time and 
money, and thus securing to the business 
heads more leisure and more money to 
expend in the enjoyment of it. It must 
be evident, writes Mr Swales, to anyone 
with a knowledge of the conduct of 
business in very large offices that too large 
a ground area can be a serious drawback, 
that horizontal extension quickly reaches 
a practical limit, too much time is spent 
in walking from place to place; while an 
almost ideal arrangement is one with the 
principal office on the first floor opposite 
or within a few steps of the elevators and 
stairs, with the offices of the principal de- 
partmental assistants ranged one over the 
other directly above that of the chief. To 
what extent this must be considered is 
evident when one remembers that a large 
railway office usually contains several 
hundred clerks. There is a fourteen-storey 
building in St. Louis, one hundred by 
one hundred and fifty feet, occupied en- 
tirely by such offices, and Mr. Swales was 
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told by one of the officers of the company 
that the building is entirely inadequate 
for its purposes. This is, however, a 
rather exceptional case. More often the 
building is large—large beyond the re- 
quirements of one company, the surplus 
space being let out to smaller occupiers ; 
rydeed, often being erected solely for the 
occupancy of the latter—brokers, pro- 
moters, professional men—rendering the 
commercial character of the structure 
dominant and conspicuous, 


Engineer and Architect. 


It is not surprising to find engineers 
claiming this class of work as belonging to 
their profession, and endeavouring to 
place the architect upon an inferior foot- 
ing. One engineer who has boldly ad- 
vanced this claim, writes protesting that 
architectural adornment is “a waste—is, 
to put it in plain English, perverting 
someone’s. money,’’ and, in the same 
article, admits that “high rents cannot be 
obtained from a building with its halls 
finished in concrete when the adjoining 
buildings have a marble finish.’’ His in- 
consistency is amusing; for how does it 
happen that a man so absorbed in business 
that he is supposed to care nothing for 
appearances or surroundings—who by the 
engineer is rated so low as not to appre- 
ciate the difference between a _ building 
that possesses architectural merit and one 
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‘that is as bald as a factory, or perhaps 
vulgar beyond description—-will not pay, 
for the same amount of space, just as high 
a rental for an office in the economical 
concrete construction of the engineer as 
in the structure with the marble finish? 
This scornful allusion to “marble finish’’ 
seems to suggest a subtle something that 
the engineer, with his narrow training, 
has failed to apprehend. Apparently, he 
is unable to realise either the cesthetic or 
the commercial value of an agreeable air 
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of luxury and comfort; an indefinable 
air about the building that is not fully 
accounted for by the suggestion of mere 
expense—that quality which is present in 
every good design, and which the archi- 


tect calls “character”? and the layman 
“style:”? 


Building for Time and for “ Eternity.” 


Here, as elsewhere, we find that the 
builders are of two familiar types. There 
is the speculative builder, who puts up the 
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kind of building that is expected to pay 
ten to fifteen per cent. for, say, fifteen 
years, and then to be torn down; and 
there is also the investing company which 
erects buildings of intrinsic merit, and 
entrusts the whole undertaking to the 
ablest architectural talent obtainable; 
sometimes by direct selection, as in the 
case of the buildings for the New York 
Life Insurance Company, whose princi- 
pal buildings in New York, Omaha, Kan- 
sas City, Montreal, and elsewhere, were 
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designed by McKim, Mead, and White, 
and by Babb, Cook, and Willard, the 
building for the “Mail and Express”’ 
by Carrére and Hastings, and the Singer 
Building by Ernest Flagg, both in New 
York: sometimes as the result of com- 
petition, a notable example of which is 
the American Surety Company’s building 
in Broadway, New York, by the late Bruce 
mrice (p. 532): 


‘THE COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Magnificence that Pays. 


It may be freely admitted that there may 
be an ulterior motive to account for ex- 
treme magnificence. These companies 
advertise, and every really alert business 
man knows that there is a public which 
can be reached through the channels of 
fine art that might not be so readily acces- 
sible by any other means—a public well- 
informed, critical, and influential—with 
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a love. of art and of luxury, which dis- 
criminates against the ugly and incom- 
petent—a public not at present in the 


majority anywhere, except perhaps in 
France or Austria, but, nevertheless, 
suimciently numerous and _ potent in 


America not to be ignored by astute men 
of affairs. The desire to gain the patron- 
age of this select community is leading 
to the study of its requirements, is awaken. 
ing an interest in its ideals, bringing about 
a genuine conversion to its views, and an 
inclination to advance its standards. The 
tendency to strive for higher and truer 
standards of taste in design is one of the 
most hopeful signs in the American life 
of to-day; and, consequently, American 
architects are in the happy position of en- 
joying unprecedented opportunities to 
prove their ability as artists; and the en- 
lightened policy of offering a liberal purse 
for the endowment of artistic enterprise 
has continued with varying success during 
the last eighteen or twenty years, in 
Chicago, Buffalo, St. Louis, Boston, Balti- 
more-—in all the largest cities, but most 
especially in New York. 
Influence of Environment. 

The borough of Manhattan, New York, 
is an island about a dozen miles long south 
to north from Battery Park to the Harlem 
River, and two miles wide east to west from 
the East River, which separates Manhat- 
tan from Brooklyn, to the Hudson River, 
which is a boundary between the States of 
New York and New Jersey. In the tri- 
angular space at the southern extremity 
and bounded on the north by, say, 
Chambers Street, City Hall Park, and the 
Brooklyn Bridge—a triangle almost equi- 
lateral, and less than a mile in altitude— 
is the portion known as the Wall Street 
district, corresponding to New York as the 
City does to ondon. Within this area 
are to be found examples of nearly all the 
early experiments, as well as the most 
highly developed types of tall buildings. 
It is also the district where the demand 
for space is greatest, and where, con- 
sequently, the value of land reaches the 
most excessive and almost incredible ex- 
tremes. The tendency continues; and, 
unless some unforeseen contingency arises, 
the entire district will before long be ex- 
clusively occupied by tall buildings; while 
those of ten or twelve storeys will probably 
have their height doubled. 

Two Chief Types of Tall Buildings. 

Only one or two types represent more 
than a merely experimental attempt to 
solve the artistic problem. There are two 
types which appear to be in course of 
evolution; one expresses the office unit by 
means of windows alone, either by a single 
or the more frequent double window to 
each office. The exterior is designed with 
sole reference to the material with which 
it is clothed and the purposes to which it 
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is put, no special heed being taken of the 
steel] skeleton, the lines of which are 
marked by the masonry and acknowledged 
externally only by the slight reveals to the 
window openings, and the ranging of 
openings one immediately over the other. 
The other type very clearly indicates the 
light structural lines of the steelwork; in 
fact, only so much masonry as is necessary 
to protect the steel frame against disinte- 
gration and danger from fire is employed, 
the protective material being usually ot 
terra-cotta. The manufacture of this 


DETROIT. McKIN, 


material has been carried to a very ad- 
vanced state of perfection, and it has been 
very largely adopted for both constructive 
and decorative purposes. 
Early Attempts at Artistic Design: 
Harvey Ellis. 

Of the first-mentioned type perhaps the 
earliest example of design which could 
be in the least regarded as architectural 
was a project for a twenty-eight-storey 
building (p. 533) by the late Harvey Ellis, 
a man possessed of an _ extraordinary 
imagination, and combining an unusual 
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understanding of the romantic schools of 
architecture with a remarkable facility m 
the use of brush, pen, and pencil. He 
designed many wonderful “pipe-dreams,” 
and always had some equally wonderful 
—though at the time regarded by his 
friends as impracticable—idea for their 
construction. 


“Cage” Construction. 
He is alleged to have been the original 


proposer of the “cage”’ construction, the 
modern type developed since the skeleton 
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type was first used by Jenney in Chicago. 
This project, made in 1888, was designed 
in the then popular style of Richardsonian 
Romanesque tor Mr. L. S. Buffington, of 
Minneapolis, who patented the idea of 
skeleton construction which has since been 
generally admitted and believed by archi- 
tects and engineers to be the invention of 
Mr. Jenney. 
Bruce Price. 

Ellis’s design probably owed its inspira- 
tion to the tower of the Alleghany County 
Court House in Pittsburg, and it was in- 
evitable that the next design of promise— 
one in which Classical or Renaissance de- 
tail was proposed—should find its sugges- 
tion in another existing tower: the tower 
of St. Mark’s in Venice. This was the 
fine study for a building for the New York 
“Sun,’’ thirty-two storeys high to the top 
storey in the pyramidal roof, by the late 
Bruce (Price “(see ep. 531)-2 Lhough 
owing so much to St. Mark’s, the design 
for the “Sun’’ tower was handled in a way 
that proved power, individuality, and high 
scholarship in its author. There was no 
attempt to imitate the buttress-like lines 


of the Italian tower, no effort to conceal 
the office windows within motzjs suggest- 
ing bays of a masonry construction suit- 
able only to the support of large stone 
vaults, which was the practice current at 
the time in all high buildings pretending 
to architecture, as for instance the Union 
Trust Building. It may have owed some- 
thing to the design by Mr. Ellis, though it 
may be noted as a point of interest that 
the latter depends on the use of different- 
coloured stonework for its “values,’’ as 
the painters call them—its effects of light, 
dark, and half-tone. In the design by Mr. 
Price, except for the columns at the en- 
trances, colour does not affect these. Prac- 
tically the same horizontal divisions of the 
height were made by Mr. Price as by Mr. 
Ellis. In both there are “base,’’ “shaft,” 
and “capital’’ treatment—a base consist- 
ing of three storeys, in the lower of which 
are the three arched entrances in each 
case; a high shaft with wide strong-looking 
corners; and all the windows exactly alike 
except for a narrow band of ornament and 
circular windows in the one case, and 
arched window-heads and a band of dark- 
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coloured stone in the other. In both there 
is a slight entasis, from a vertical base 
about 1oft. high at the ground storey—in 
the one to the top of this band only, in the 
other all the way up to the base of the 
pyramidal roof. Above this band, again 
in both cases, there are two storeys, then / 
another horizontal band which is the 
height of one storey; there follows what 
in most towers of the town hall or church 
type would be the belfry, composed of 
three storeys of offices (in the “Sun’’ tower 
these are under the colonnade), then 
another storey forming a frieze, over which 
the arched heads of the windows in the 
Minneapolis manner, shown in dark stone, 
correspond in value with the shadow under 
the main cornice of the design for the 
“Sun.’’ In the former, however, the root 
slope commences immediately above this 
level, but in the latter there remains a 
three or four-storey attic stage, crowned 
by a cornice and surmounted by a pyra- 
midal roof with a small lantern topped by 
a bursting sun. 

In this design Mr. Price doubtless gave 
the building an entasis for the double 
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reason of apparent strength—to counter- 
act in some degree the optical illusion 
which results from a high vertical line-- 
its appearance of leaning outwards towards 
the top—and obtaining room within his 
own boundary line tor his projecting 
colonnade, which forms the principal 
feature of the “capital.’’ This colonnade 
—which would be in reality a mere screen 
—was provided for in two ways, first by 
setting back the wall line above the. 
twentieth storey, and secondly by corbell- 
ing out the main wall faces through the 
eighteenth and nineteenth storeys, a 
scheme that would have been both very 
picturesque and very expensive. The 
third, seventeenth, twentieth, and twenty- 
fourth storeys were to be provided with 
small circular windows, a scheme that was 
objectionable because it has been proved 
that offices with such windows cannot be 
easily let. The design was not carried 
out. but it may be considered as an in- 
teresting study, and as representing a 
beginning which has led to many of the 
most satisfactory steps towards the solu- 
tion of this difficult problem. It has 
served as a precedent upon which Mr. 
Price based his fine design for the 
American Surety Company’s Building at 
Broadway and Pine Street, which won the 
competition against a strong field—a com- 
petition which brought out many interest- 
ing ideas. 

in thise designe (p. 9532) Mre Price 
eliminated the unpractical features of his 
first study, and lost some of its picturesque- 
ness in consequence. The colonnade in 
the upper part was suppressed, and a row 
of pilasters extending through two storeys 
only was substituted; all the circular win- 
dows, with a single exception, gave place 
to practical square ones. Instead of the 
square lantern stage and pyramidal roof, 
there was only a screen wall pierced with 
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circular openings, and capped with a 
cheneau rising above the main cornice ; 
all of which tended to simplicity and added 
to the monumental character of the design. 
The most important change, however, was 
that of carrying down to the ground level 
the vertical lines of the masonry between 
the windows of the upper storeys, instead 
of the triple-arch treatment, in which the 
design of St. Mark’s had been followed to 
a degree that was unsatisfactory both in 
design and for practical service. 

In the execution of this design some 
changes were made. One that has con- 
siderably injured the design has been the 
change from the screen wall above the 
cornice to a two-storeyed attic. This 
alteration, which was made shortly before 
the completion of the building, so that the 
architect had no opportunity of thoroughly 
studying the change, can only be regarded 
as being most unfortunate. ‘There seems 
to have been a doubt in the mind of Mr. 
Price as to whether the upper storeys 
ought or ought not to be crowned with 
the principal horizontal line. It was 
probably too late to suppress or reduce 
the main cornice as already designed, and 
a small cornice to the attic seems to have 
been felt by the architect to be inadequate. 
Accordingly, the cheneau was increased 
in size, and the upper cornice brought into 
competition and discord with the one 
originally designed. These peculiar cir- 
cumstances should, in fairness, be taken 
ito account in criticising the design, in 
which the architect’s ideas were obviously 
frustrated by unforeseen contingencies. 

Type the First. 

This building (p. 532) may be said to 
have created the first of the two types of 
office-building design to which reference 
has been made—that which is based upon 
the principle of the Roman column with 
base, shaft, and capital, there being three 
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principal horizontal divisions. To this 
type belong the Flat Iron building by 
Burnham (p. 533), the Empire Building 
by Kimball and MacIntosh (p. 533), 
Broadway Chambers by Cass Gilbert, and 
the Hanover Bank Building by Baker and 
Ayers (p. 534); and, more picturesque 
but less logical and less typical, the fine 
maible offices of the New York Life In- 
surance Company in Broadway by 
McKim, Mead, and White, with details 
which for refinement and richness can be 
equalled only by the finest palacesj of 
Europe. 

New York Life Insurance Building. 

The building of the New York Life 
Insurance Company in Broadway, New 
York (pp. 534-5), is not altogether typical 
of one of the forms of solution generally 
sought. Theoretically, it is unsatisfactory 
because its treatment is that of three or 
four buildings of three storeys each piled 
one upon the other; an order runs through 
two storeys in each horizontal division, 
while the third storey raises a doubt as 
to whether it was intended for an attic or 
for a pedestal. The objections, however, 
lose much of their force upon close 
examination. If we accept as an artistic 
solution of this difficult practical problem 
(which is that of a huge box full of offices 
all precisely alike, requiring for each 
office a window precisely like every other 
window in the building) the type of ex- 
terior treatment to which all the previously 
noted examples belong, we may sup- 
pose (and it is actually the case), that in 
several of the designs following the treat- 
ment of the accepted type the large halls, 
Festaurants; ete.., do mot, exist: ) lt. then, 
we continue to accept any variation in the 
design of a motzf where there is no varia- 
tion in its functions, we must be accepting 
it for a reason other than because of 
logical expression of the plan—principally, 
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perhaps, because a horizontal division, or 
tie, at some short distance below the cor- 
nice, is felt to be needed to give ocular 
stability to these high structures; and it is 
only for the same reason that a similar 
division is made near the base, though in 
most cases the two lower storeys are occu- 
pied by banks or offices with special re- 
quirements. In this building there are 
three principal horizontal divisions, con- 
sisting of three storeys in the lower, seven 
in the middle, and three in the upper. 
Above the lower division there is a bold 
projecting cornice, surmounted by a 
bronze balustrade. A storey below this 
there is another horizontal band, consist- 
ing of an entire entablature, which breaks 
over a_hexastyle columnar’ entrance 
above which are a marble balustrade 
with exquisitely detailed lamps continuing 
the vertical line of each column, and a 
charming group of sculpture over the two 
central columns. The group represents 
a mother eagle with its strong wings out- 
stretched over a nest of young birds, ad- 
mirably symbolising the idea of protective 
insurance. The fourth storey serves as a 
pedestal to the two-storey pilaster order 
above it. The seventh may be regarded as 
an attic storey above the same order. The 
tenth storey serves a lke purpose to a 
like order, running through the eighth 
and ninth storeys. ihe veiéctaors this 
treatment is that of bands running round 
the shaft. and serving a purpose purely 
decorative, much as do the bands around 
the shaft of the fine Column of July in the 
Place de la Bastille in Paris. In the upper 
division or “canital,’’ two storeys are 
marked by a pilaster treatment similar to 
that in the storeys below, but the third 
storey (13th) is composed of semi-circular 
windows, the archivolts of which spring 
from the capitals of these pilasters. These 
three storeys are in effect only one, and 
the divisions below the arch appear as 
mullions and sashes rather than as in- 
dividual windows. The whole is crowned 
by a magnificent cornice and balustrade, 
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above which rises a kind of tower, consist- 
ing of a pedestal supporting a square 
lantern structure with four dials. This 
lantern is surmounted by a colossal group 
of bronze figures supporting a globe, from 
which an enormous spread eagle seems 
always about to fly. Externally—and in- 
ternally as far at least as the splendid 
banking-room and _ vestibules are con- 
cerned—it is the perfection of the detail 
which captivates one, as well on account 
of the judicious placing and fitness of the 
ornament to the member or space which 
it decorates as because of the remarkable 
sense of scale everywhere felt and pro- 
duced. It is hopeless to attempt to convey 
anything like an adequate idea of all this 
by means of photographic reproduction ; 
only a very large photograph, and one 
taken from a position which it would pro- 
bably be very hard to secure, could include 
the whole of such a building and also show 
something of its detail. 


First National Bank, Chicago. 


‘The impossibility of adequate represen- 
tation is even more evident in a case 
sich as the First National Bank in 
Chicago (p. 535), by Burnham and Polk, 
where both height and ground area are 
extensive, while the building stands upon 
comparatively narrow streets. This, again, 
is a remarkably fine building, which, how- 
ever, must be seen to be fully appreciated ; 
a great mass which rises sheer from the 
street as the cliffs do from the water at 
Dover. The proportions and detail of 
the cornice, and the few projecting base 
lines, are extremely well studied; and in 
spite of—perhaps even because of—the 
honeycomb of windows, the whole is 
monumental and dignified in effect. No- 
where, however, is the imagination allowed 
to run away with reason. Every office is 
planned just as it should be, expressed 
just as it should be, while the lines of steel 
stanchions and the girders between them 
are faithfully followed by the clothing of 
stone. Such a building comes as a reliet 
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among the commercial structures in any 
city, where one is apt to find almost end- 
less elaboration, ostentation, and decora- 
tion; where the ornate and clever designs 
are so numerous as to be monotonous, and 
only the simple has value, by contrast, 
among them. Simplicity of scheme has, 
fortunately, been much sought during 
recent years in the designing of commer- 
cial buildings. Striving after complicated 
and “original’’ decorative effects in the 
treatment of the elevations has become less 
and less frequent; the “picturesque” has 
given way to the monumental, and the 
commonly accepted forms of decorative 
composition which dominated nearly all 
the earlier designs are being superseded 
by others of a more original—in the broad 
sense of the word—more vital character. 
Some Earlier Buildings. 

In order to trace this change, we must 
revert to some of the earlier buildings for 
comparison with later works. The view up 
Broadway (p. 536), showing the Manhat- 
tan Life Building in the foreground—one 
of the earliest of the high buildings—shows 
the storeys grouped in twos and threes, 
and the upper portion divided into towers 
and a dome. The facade is designed with 
reference to the sides, yet, apparently— 
since windows and an elaborate bridge, 
some two hundred feet above the pave- 
ment, are built in one side—it was not 
anticipated that another building of equal 
height might be built adjoining It. 
Beyond, in the middle distance, is the 
American Surety Building, already de- 
scribed. In this latter, each storey 15 
clearly defined, and a single scheme of 
treatment is carried all round the building, 
while rights of light were arranged by 
treaty with adjoining owners. The whole 
exterior is of one colour and one material 
—in itself a very important step in the 
direction of simplicity. 

Louis H. Sullivan. 

Mr. Louis H. Sullivan, of Chicago, who, 

both by his work and his writings, has 
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done much to create an inventive school 
of architecture in the States, seems to have 
been the first architect to glory in height, 
to have no desire to conceal or break up 
that height, but rather to emphasise it in 
his designs. His Wainwright Building, 
et. Louis, Missouri (p. 537), was 
probably the first example of the steel- 
frame structure in which prominence is 
given to the lines of stanchions and to the 
girders between them, and where the only 
ornamentation follows these structural 
lines. This is a building of but moderate 
height, being only nine storeys; above is 
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a storey which is included in the fall of the 
flat roof, which latter projects boldly over 
the wall and protects the fronts from the 
rain. This storey contains the heating 
circuit, ventilating apparatus, storage 
tanks, etc., and is treated as a frieze, 
executed, together with the cornice, wholly 
in highly ornamented terra-cotta. Ap- 
proximating in width the height of this 
frieze, the strong-looking corners—which, 
however, by their very slight reveals, pro- 
claim a steel frame behind—and the broad 
bands of surface above and below the first- 


storey windows, frame-in the light lines 


of the mass of the building, and serve to 
satisfy the eye as to the stability of the 
whole. The two lower storeys—ground 
and first floors—are given up to shops, 
and these storeys are executed in a cover- 
ing of red sandstone. The remainder ox 
the projecting shell of masonry is of dark- 
red brick, which matches perfectly the 
ornamented terra-cotta. There is no pre- 
tence that any of this masonry shell is 
structural. The slender dimensions of the 
supporting piers, the ends of the thin 
courses of stone, the slight reveals, all in- 
dicate frankly that this is a construction 
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f steel, and is merely clothed or protected 


against fire and the elements by the thin 
Masonry case, which surrounds it. 

There are many other points of interest 
to study as regards this building, as in the 
way the details have been treated apart 
from their singular originality—such as 
that the ornament upon the stonework is 
all carved inte, and that upon the terra- 
cotta is modelled out from the main sur- 
face of the material. Also, that the orna- 
ment, which is so slight in its projection 
in the lower storeys as to seem almost the 
natural texture of the material from which 
if is Cut, Increases gradually in projection 
the farther it recedes from the eye. It 
may be objected that the alternate piers 
in this building do not contain a stanchion, 
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out are as large in their dimensions as 
those which do. Obviously this arrange- 
ment was adopted with the object of pre- 
serving the unity of the design, and of 
exaggerating the apparent size of the 
structure by the effect of multiplicity of a 
single motif. 

In his late designs, such as the Condict 
Building in Bleecker Street, New York, 
Mr. Sullivan has obviated nearly every 
criticism which may be made upon 
rational grounds, and here also may be 
seen some of the most highly interesting 
of his marvellously complex and fascinat- 
ing ornamental detail. (Pages 538-40.) 

Among the best of the picturesque 
examples which were characteristic of the 
viork of ten to twenty years ago, may be 
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mentioned the buildings of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, by Frank 
Miles Day, and the Harrison Building, by 
Cope and Stewardson; the City Trust 
Building, by Wilson Eyre, in Philadel- 
phia; the Fiske Building, by Peabody and 
Stearns, in Boston;.the Wolfe Building, 
in Maiden Lane, by Henry Hardenbergh, 
the “Mail and Express’’ Building in 
Broadway and Fulton Streets, New York 
(pp- 539-42-43) ; this last building, the work 
of Carrere and Hastings; is especially 
interesting on account of the extreme 
narrowness of the Broadway front, which 
is only about twenty-five feet wide, and the 
very great difficulty of treating such a 
facade, which must be almost filled with 
windows, and six or seven times as high 
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as it is wide. In this case the architects 
have produced a_ decorative treatment 
which is immensely clever and sprightly ; 
they have tossed to the winds all theories 
which demand expression of the plan 
upon the facade or call for the limitation 
of ornament to the decoration of construc- 
tive parts. There is no suggestion of the 
iron structure of the building; there is 
only a plain wall of stone with openings 
for light, or where required to assist the 
decorative balance. The decoration is 
constructed outside of and upon the wall 
which serves as a background; it starts 
with four caryatides supporting a broken 
straight pediment, through which rises a 
framed, curved-pedimented window, at the 
sides of which the wall behind is rusticated 
and forms a pedestal storey to two super- 
imposed orders, each running through two 
storeys. Above the upper tier, the seventh 
storey is treated as an attic. This again 
has a broken and curved pediment, from 
the tympanum of which projects the small 
balcony tg an arched window adorned with 
Corinthian columns at each side, and 
covered with a2 pediment; the windows at 
each side of this large one, and those -in 
the storey above, are comparatively plain, 
and between the windows very flat 
pilasters extend through both storeys, and 
terminate in cartouches under an elaborate 
cornice with a richly detailed cheneau, 
which serves as a railing to the balcony 
thus formed above this cornice, which is 
in effect the principal cornice to the build- 
ing. The next storey, which is a high one 
with an arched central opening and double 
columns at each side, is in the nature of 
an attic to the whole structure; but there 
is an attic to this attic, having a pediment 
in the centre with a rich cresting. The 
ends of the side walls extend above this, 
and terminate as a sort of plinth to 
pedestals supporting elaborate vases. The 
building is finished with a high square 
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mansard, from which rises a lght and 
graceful octagonal tower of two principal 
and two intermediate stages, carrying a 
flag-pole and weather vane. The transi- 
tion from square roof to octagonal tower 
is managed with the cleverness which 
characterises the whole design. 

The simpler and less successful facade 
on Fulton Street is open to much the same 
sort of criticism (but not in the same 
degree) as the Manhattan Life Building, 
and on the whole this building leaves much 
to be desired. It adds nothing new to 
architecture, and it avoids rather than 
helps to solve the problem which the office 
building presents. In their essay in the 
competition for the American Surety 
Building, the same architects struck a 
much higher note, and the design of those 
storeys, which may be termed the “shaft’’ 
of the building, has had a material in- 
fluence upon many of the designs which 
have lately appeared. Their Blair Build- 
ing, New York, a still later study, in which 
bays of iron, separated by narrow piers 
of stone, are crowned with a bold project- 
ing cornice cast in iron, is one of the most 
successful of all the designs which have 
thus far appeared among those which 
may he considered as being dignified by 
the inspiration of a conceived ideal. 


Ernest Flagg and the Singer Building. 


Mr. Ernest Flagg, in his design for the 
Singer Building, built ten or twelve years 
ago, adopted the expedient of a colossal 
window treatment extending through two 
storeys, and has so divided this building 
horizontally—by the employment of a pro- 
jecting balcony, which partly screens the 
fourth storey, and by a heavy cornice, 
which includes a storey between its con- 
soles, with a balcony rail above it, which 
also screens the ninth storey—that the first 
impression created is that it is composed 
of four or five giant storeys, an impression 
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which is further strengthened by the com- 
bination of red brick with black mortar 
joints, and by the white stone in which 
all architectural features are executed. The 
detail (p. 543) is strong and clean, and 
very monumental, but the design is at 
fault in suggesting large halls where none 
exist. Less impressive, but more satisfy- 
ing to the analytical mind, is his Produce 
Exchange Bank Building, at the corner 
of Broadway and Beaver Street, in which 
the only lines that are not constructive are 
two balconies, one in stone and the other 
in iron, which divide the height into con- 
trasting horizontal and vertical rectangles. 
It is an ironical circumstance that Mr. 
F lagg—who, perhaps more than any other 
architect in the. United States, had for 
some fifteen years persistently condemned 
the high building altogether—is the archi- 
tect of the highest completed commercial 
structure in the world—the tower, 6ooft. 
high, and containing forty-one storeys, of 
the new Singer Buildings. 

The tower of the recently completed 
Singer Buildings is treated as a great 
campanile, and finished with a dome, and 
a tower at the corner of Madison Avenue, 
Twenty-fourth Street, will complete the 
buildings of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company on the site reaching 
from Twenty-third to Twenty-fourth 
Streets, and from Madison Avenue to 
Fourth Avenue. This building or group 
of buildings (p. 545), if which the first 
portion—at the corner of Madison Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street—was completed 
some twelve years ago, is extremely 
elaborate in its details, which are studied 
from the most florid examples of the 
Renaissance in Spain. It was designed 
originally, by Le Brun and Sons and Mas- 
queray, to be carried out in terra-cotta, 
but the owners changed the material to 
white marble. This building, the tower 
of which is to be forty-six storeys (66oft.) 
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high, faces Madison Square at its south- 
east corner, the tower being at the corner 
of Twenty-fourth Street; at the north-east 
corner (Twenty-sixth Street) is the Madi- 
son Square Garden, with its tower 350ft. 
high. The tower of the former structure, 
like Mr. Price’s design for the “Sun” 
building, follows in its principal lines 
those of the former campanile of St. 
Mark’s, while the latter is a lhghter and 
graceful restudy by the late Stanford 
White—Italian Renaissance in the style 
of its details—of the Moresque and 
Renaissance combination which makes up 
the beautiful tower of the Giralda at 
Seville. Between Twenty-fourth Street 
and Twenty-sixth Street is a row of struc 
tures of but a few storeys—two to four or 
five—among which is the splendid Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church. 


Some Speculative Buildings. 


So long as very large commercial com- 
panies continue to come into existence, no 
doubt also will very high buildings con- 
tinue to be built within certain restricted 
areas in commercial centres in America. 
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Whether such structures as the Singer 
Tower (p. 585), with such a small ground 
area (it is only. 65ft. square, or there- 
abouts), will prove practical office build- 
ings for the large companies, must be 
regarded as doubtful; but similar towers 
will probably in the future provide space 
for the brokers and professional men, who 
do not require great floor space, and thus 
relieve much of the competition for ground 
area in the congested districts, making it 
nossible for the banks, exchanges, and 
smaller companies to have their offices in 
their own buildings, an object which is 
desired by nearly every good business in- 
stitution, but which, with the present high 
value of property in lower New York, can 
seldom be attained. One may see at the ex- 
treme southern point of the island (p. 546) 
a number of examples of the buildings 
erected by speculative companies for let- 
ting. One might consider the old Wash- 
ington building at the Battery as a safe 
conservative investment, and the building 
as being not devoid of architectural 
interest. The Bowling Green Building, 
which adjoins, is one of the early 
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examples of the speculator’s work, while 
the West Street building is one of the 
latest and most degenerate. It is these 
latter which it may be hoped the tower 
type will ultimately supplant. The new 
Customs House, designed by Mr. Cass 
Gilbert (p. 587), also at the Battery— 
cannot, we imagine, fail to create an in- 
fluence for the better upon the architecture 
of the houses of the more conservative 
institutions in this locality. 


Lights and Shadows. 


As examples of the lights and shadows 
of the high-building question, the Wolfe 
Building, New York (p. 542), by Mr. 
Henry Hardenbergh, which enlivens a dull 
and monotonous neighbourhood, may be 
taken as belonging to the former, while 
the Frick Building in Pittsburg falls 
under the latter category. The Frick 
building has been built directly opposite 
the principal front of the celebrated Court 
House, which is one of Richardson’s 
greatest works—perhaps his masterpiece. 

As to the interiors and finish of these 
hich buildings, the ordinary offices are 
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extremely plain, without cornices, with 
direct radiators in front of edch window, 
exposed lavatory basins in each room, 
sometimes built in what in this country 
would be called a “cupboard,’’ but in the 
States is called a closet. The floors and 
doors and other joinery are usually of oak, 
occasionally of mahogany, and are almost 
invariably finished with a dull polish. The 
door furniture—plates, handles, latch, and 
lock—is all combined in a single fitting, 
and black iron or bronze is usual, brass 
being seldom employed and copper almost 
unknown. The corridors and stairs, and 
all halls or other places used by the public, 
are of marble White marble floors, and 


four or five feet of the walls are wains- 
coted in the same material for the corri- 
dors, and marble mosaic floors, often 


beautifully designed, with the walls treated 
in coloured marble panelling, may be 
taken as the rule for the entrance, lift, 
and other principal halls. The elevator 
(lift), screens, balustrades, counter-grilles, 
ventilating registers, etc., are of black 
iron, bronze—often with 2 beautiful green 
finish—or brass, but nothing if not rich 
and elaborate in design (p. 574). The 
principal rooms, such as the banking, 
dining, directors’, etc., are at least preten- 
tious (see pp. 506-7-9), though often above 
that description. Rich material, excellent 
workmanship, carvings executed by skilled 
artisans (from highly finished full-size 
details made in the architect’s offices), 
elaborate and well-studied plaster decora- 
tions—especially the ceilings—are charac- 
teristic. Occasionally painting. sculpture, 
and stained glass, by the ablest artists 
obtainable, are also introduced. Yet that 
any of this work is likely to be preserved 
for its be: 1uty is improb able. Much of it is 


doubtless worthy of preservation, but to 
anyone who knew the fine new Waiting- 
room of the Grand Central Station in New 
York, and its brief existence, it will seem 
improbable that any commercial structure 
is not in danger of demolition at the end 
of ¢ | few years to make way for “improve- 
ments. 
Insurance Buildings. 

Architecture as a means of advertise- 
ment is well known to and understood by 
the insurance companies, and many of the 
best examples are due to this recognition. 
A fine building—one that gives the im- 
pression of judgment and taste upon the 
part of the directors—imparts the idea of 
stability and strength as a sound financial 
institution to the ordinary policy-holder 
far more than a huge list of figures which 
he does not pretend to understand. One 
sees in the huge tower of the Metropolitan 
Life Building in New York, and the 
enormous group of Prudential buildings in 
Newark, this striving after the attention 
of that section of the public who insure 
with the “industrial’? companies. The same 
may be said of the proposed sixty-odd 
storeyed juggernaut which Burnham and 
Co. have planned for the Equitable of 
New York, though in this case the adver- 
tisement will appeal to many as being a 
questionable asset. Surely one must feel 
more confidence in a management which 
keeps to such simple, strong, and con- 
servative buildings as that of the Mutual 
Life new building by Mr. George B. Post, 
in Newark (p. 546), and the American, 
y Mr. Gilbert, previously mentioned, also 
in Newark. Although the number oft 
small office buildings in New York occu- 
pied wholly by a single company, may not, 
from the unobtrusiveness of such build- 
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ings, appear to be very large, they are in 
fact very numerous, tor here and there 
throughout the city one comes upon some 
little building, such as one might expect 
to find in an old E uropean city—quiet in 
design, built for a practical purpose with- 
out desire of blatant advertisement, and 
without stint. Pleasant it is to come upon 
such a building as the offices at Broad 
and Pearl Streets, by Mesrs. Kirby, Petit 
and Green, with its agreeable interiors, 
finished in natural wood. 


Small Office Buildings. 

In other dities, as Baltimore, Phila. 
delphia, Boston, etc., these small office 
buildings are not infreque ntly among the 
most interesting of the town’s architectural 
ornaments. The little building at Walker- 
ville, Canada, opposite Detroit (p. 548), 
is the most important architectural work 
in the town, while the charming detail 
of the sprightly offices of a piano company 
in Boston could not fail to attract the 
attention of any lover of good architecture. 
(p-550). The ] Metropolitan Insurance Build- 
ing in Baltimore, by Messrs. Le Brun, is 
as appropriate to Baltimore as it would 
be to Bloomsbury (p. 545); and the little 
building containing the offices of Berry 
Brothers in Detroit gives life and colour, 
and brought about material improvements 
to a street which was formerly a muddy 
lane leading to a row of varnish manufac- 
tories. 

The New York Stock Exchange (p. 602), 
designed by G. B. Post, between Broad 
Street and New Street, with a side en- 
trance in Wall Street, was erected in 
1901. It is built of white marble, and 
shows much originality in both design and 
construction. It was necessary to make 
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the great hall in the Exchange as large 
as possible, ‘and to provide it with the 
maximum amount of diffused lhght, and 
these objects were attained by making the 
colonnades at the ends of the hall on its 
two street fronts form the end design of 
the hall, with continuous screens of glass 
behind them. A full account of this re- 
markable building was given at p. 182 of 
the “Builders’ Journal” for September 8th. 


Banks. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 


Two things above all others are essen- 
tial to a shop—floor space and light. If 
one of the two has to be sacrificed, it must 
be the light, because roo sq. ft. of space 
will pay for several lamps, while one 
25-c.p. lamp will light that area. But in 
America—where the law of easements as 
regards ancient lights is unknown, and a 
building must be so designed that it shall 
be sufficiently lighted regardless of how 
high structures on neighbouring property 
may be carried—small and ordinary sized 
shops depend for daylight almost entirely 
upon the amount to be obtained from the 
street in front and the alley at the back, 
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Building, Broad Street, Newark, another 
of Mr. Post’s buildings, repeats the device 
used in the New York Stock Exchange of 
placing large free-standing columns in 
front of a glass screen. Here the columns 
are of the Corinthian order, and are four 
storeys high, supporied on a base and 
crowned by an attic. The exterior of the 
building is of marble, with window screens 
of copper treated in imitation of bronze. 
The main fagade is that to Euclid Avenue, 
where a colonnade of eight fluted columns 
carries a pediment containing some fine 
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and if this fails, electric lamps must supply 
the deficiency. In the larger shops there 
are, of course, central light-wells or areas; 
in the old-fashioned ones these open spaces 
were the ordinary area surrounded by 
brick walls and having skylights formed 
over the ground -storey. In the more 
modern ones, however, the French scheme 
of an open space running through several 
storeys, with a dome or glass roof at the 
top, is adopted, as in Altman and Co.’s 
store in New York, which is an early 
example, and consequently is not repre- 
sentative American architecture of to-day 
(pp. 580-1). 
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sculpture by Karl Bitter. The entire first 
floor is given up to the great rotunda-like 
banking-room and its dependencies. This 
room is Orft. in diameter, and rises to a 
clear height of 85ft., and has a leaded 
glass dome. It is finished in marble and 
bronze, which produces a harmonious and 
rich effect. 

Another fine classical design (by Mr. 
Post) for a bank is that of the Howard 
Savings Institution at Newark, N.J. 
(P+ 547). 


The American ShopKeepers’ Needs and 


Notions. 
Unlike the French shopkeeper, the 
American does not hang rugs and 


draperies over the balustrades and in the 
area in defiance of risk of fire, but reserves 
it as an agreeable, open, architectural 
feature, in which a fountain and palms 
are often placed, and sometimes an 
orchestra; and the effect is not unlike the 
Mexican or Spanish fatzo. It will be 
noted that in the illustration the shades are 
drawn to assist the photographer, hence 
the effect of darkness, which is the reverse 
of the actual effect, which is one of bril- 
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liant illumination, whether by day or 
night; and the effect of a radiator placed | 
around the lower part of a column is un- | 
pleasant to observe. Each floor is open | 
throughout its whole extent—that is to | 
say, it is never divided into small com- 
partments by brick walls, as required by 
the Building Acts of London. Fire protec- 
tion is afforded by automatic alarms and 
sprinkling devices; ready access to all | 
parts of the building, ample aisles between | 
the counters, plenty of entrances and exits, 
high ceilings and mechanical ventilation— 
which can be relied upon to be working— | 
make it easy for firemen to cope with a 
small fire, provide means of escape for 
employees and visitors, and reduce danger 
from smoke to a minimum. 

The height of storeys is usually from | 
about fourteen feet in the upper storeys | 
to as much as twenty-five feet in the 
ground storey, and the skylights are pro- 
vided with wire-glass and arranged on 
rollers to open automatically in case of 
fire, as well as in the ordinary way under 
usual conditions. What few partitions are 
required for offices and special depart- 
ments are principally of glass and iron, 
or bronze grilles and frames; show-cases 
are entirely of glass, and stand upon metal | 
bases. Staircases and lifts—there are often | ; 
several of the latter—are entirely of in- BRONZE SCREEN MIDE TA COULS aU ol CCA aaa 
combustible material. The stairs—risers, 
treads, and inside skirting, and the walls | 
adjoining, when the stairs are not free- j 
standing—are of marble, the outside 
strings and newels of ornamental cast- 
iron, and the stair railings or balustrades | 
of cast or wrought iron. Floors of marble 
mosaic or rubber tiling and metallic shelv- 
ing are employed in the latest structures, 
and only the counter-shelf and hand- 
rails to the stairs are of wood. Wuindow 
frames are of iron or bronze. doors of glass 
and iron or bronze. 

The Planning of Shops. 

As regards planning, in the smaller 
shops ot the “sandwich’’ type—that is, 
the narrow lot between two others with a 
frontage to one street only and the back 
to the “alley”? (a narrow roadway between 
two streets provided for the use of the 
dustman and delivery vans), there is but | 
one aisle, and the front door only is used 
by the visitors; but the back door, used | 
for the reception and dispatch of goods, 
could be used as an emergency exit. | 
Whenever possible a complete circulation 
is desirable, and an experienced shop 
manager will invariably insist upon it if 
there is the opportunity. By a “circula- 
tion’”’? is meant a complete “ring’’ of aisles | 
so arranged that when a visitor has passed | 
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down one aisle he or she will follow a turn 
and go out by another. “Dead-end”’ aisles 
are, as they ought to be, discountenanced ; 
ground-floor aisles with only a stairway | 
to another storey at one end should be 
considered as having dead-ends. In shops 
of the “popular” class, occupying a corner | 
site, entrances are usually arranged away 
from rather than at the corner, as it is 
considered desirable to have a long series 
of shop-fronts unbroken by entrances, and 
the latter are only introduced at a corner 
when the frontages to both streets are ex- 
tensive and three or more entrances can 
be used to advantage. Most of the very 
large shops occupy the half or whole of | 
a city square; thus the Marshall Field | 
retail store in Chicago is about one hun- 
dred and fifty by nearly three hundred 
feet in ground dimensions, and is thirteen 
storeys high. Jn such a building, un- 
obstructed by cross walls, and with the 
columns spaced about twelve feet apart 


in one direction, and twenty-two the other, DRESSMAKERS PREMIScs, FORIY-sIXIH SIREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
with two great open wells about forty by | WARREN ae WETMORE onic 
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sixty feet, and all the storeys high and the 
| aisles wide, circulation is as easy as in the 

streets outside, and the open effect is 

almost that of a great market. Twenty- 

six pairs of swing doors and four revolv- 

ing doors provide means of entrance and 

exit to and from the ground floor, while 
| three principal staircases, each seven feet 
wide, twenty-six passenger lifts, and six 
goods lifts; provide communication with 
the floors above and below; several sup- 
plementary staircases communicate with 
the basement. 

As architecture, this great pile is un- 
interesting. It is designed with no regard 
_ to beauty. Much the same might be said 
| of the vast Wanamaker shops in New 
York and Philadelphia; and yet they are 
much better than such structures as the 
| Siegel-Cooper shop in New York. Except 
| for some of those recently constructed in 
| Chicago, such as that for Schlesinger and 
Mayer, of which Louis H. Sullivan was 
architect, none of the “popular”? class 
shops can be compared with the Magasin 
| au Printemps or the Bon Marché in Panis. 
| or some of the new shops in Berlin, nor 
| with the Selfridge Building in Oxford 
} Street, London. But with the more ex- 
clusive trades, such as the book, dress- 
| making, and_ silversmiths’ shops, it is 
| duite another matter. 


Typical Shop Architecture. 

The little shop in Forty-sixth Street 
(D- 574), used as a dressmaking shop, 
would hold its own in Mayfair, but is not 
im any sense quite typical of American 
shop architecture; but the shopkeeper can 
only be educated slowly. One of the 
| earliest of this class of buildings to possess 
| any architectural merit was the Scribner 
Building in Fifth Avenue, New York: one 
of the early works of Mr. Ernest Flagg, 
it would not be out of place in the Rue de 
la Paix. It was one of the first to express 
SCRIBNER’S BOOK SHOP, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. an idea as to the proper treatment of a 
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be made for light, and the largest of these 
holes in the ground storey. At each side 
of the shop-front, entrances to the upper 
floors are arranged in pylon-hke masses 
of stonework, pierced with windows of 
contrasting proportions of height to 
width. The fourth storey is treated as a 
deep frieze, while the horizontal value of 
the first storey gives the impression of a 
truss spanning the shop-front, satisfies the 
eye if not the intellect as to strength, and 
has the appearance of transmitting the 
load placed upon it by the two piers be- 
tween the second and third floor windows 
to the pylons of masonry at the sides. Tire 
horizontal character of the first and fourth 
storeys is effected in a very simple way. 
The windows to all floors above the shop- 
front are all the same size, but those of 
the second and third floors are treated in 
iron, and produce together the impression 
of one long opening. In the first and 
fourth storeys the mullions are of stone, 
and by thus breaking up the width of the 
void the effect of a deep lintel is produced. 
The eye is further appeased by the em- 
ployment of a curved marquise, the out- 
line of which is in effect that of a wide seg- 
mental arch, and its projection serves to 
distract attention from the lines of 
masonry which do not run to the ground, 
but are changed to small iron columns 
below (p. 575). In the St. James office 
building in Broadway the late Bruce Price 
adopted a similar expedient to avoid the 
effect of masonry walls “standing upon 
three sheets of plate glass’; but the mar- 
quise is designed as part of the glass in 
the shop-fronts—in effect an opened glass 
umbrella to which a stout column below 


appears as a handle (p. 575). A further 
development of the deep-lintel idea 1S 
illustrated in the building belonging to 
the Brigham Estate in Boston, designed 
by Mr. Stephen Codman, though in this 
case the iron supports below have the 
appearance of being temporary. 


The Window Problem. 


The demand for a great expanse of glass 
provides the real problem for the archi- 
tect, and the modern methods of construc- 
tion—the steel-cage and reinforced con- 
crete—provide a simple practical solution. 
But the artistic treatment of such construc- 
tions is still in the process of evolution. 
Architects generally were for a long time 
reluctant to give up the effect of masonry 
construction, and upon the light lines of 
steelwork were built or hung by ridiculous 
little hooks thin slabs of terra-cotta, stone, 
granite, or marble arranged to represent 
arches, and courses of rusticated stone- 
work that would put the fortifications of 
Sanmicheli to shame. Of rational designs 
in which the requirements of the occupant 
and the method of construction are both 
clearly expressed, an instance is illustrated 
by the Gage Building, Chicago, by Mr. 
Louis H. Sullivan (pp. 540-1). Here the 
lines of steel stanchions run from the 
ground to the top, and the girders are 
framed between them and clothed with 
dull glazed terra-cotta to protect the metal 
from fire and the elements, as required by 
the Chicago Building Act. Seven storeys 
used for exactly similar purposes “are 
treated in an exactly similar manner. The 
greater width of the vertical lines at the 
sides is accounted for by the return or side 


walls; the wall above the top-storey win- 
dows marks the space required for pipes, 
and provides for the slope of the flat roof. 
The cornice does the double duty of pro- 
tecting the fagade from the elements and 
of providing a deep shadow which reduces 
the height of the horizontal band of terra- 
cotta, and emphasises the effect of a 
decorative “white” frame to the central 
mass of “grey.’’? The shop-front is treated 
as something applied to the structure, as 
in fact it is constructionally. It is all 
glass in a cast-iron frame, and divided only 
by ornamental iron muntins. The thin- 
ness of the metal is redeemed by the 
character of the ornament, which is used 
for the purpose of stiffening and prevent- 
ing buckling and getting “in winding” 
when taken from the moulds or cooling. 
The lace-like detail of this border and 
valance is immensely clever; the nice dis- 
crimination between the character of the 
two moulded materials (cast-iron and 
terra-cotta) and the different circum- 
stances under which they go into the fur- 
nace is remarkably evident (pp. 540-1): 
One may at first sight wonder at the huge 
bunches of foliage at the top of the two 
lines of stanchions which, as decorative 
clasps to join the vertical and horizontal 
lines of the composition, are more con- 
spicuous than necessary; but closer atten 
tion discloses that the foliage elaborates 4 
large “mask.’’? Mr. Sullivan is nothing 
if not an idealist as regards expression, 
and very possibly these masks were em 
ployed as a decorative symbol of the use 
of the wall on which they are employed; 
for this wall is itself a mask which hides 
such painfully utilitarian adjuncts to the 
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modern buildings as pressure, storage, and 
expansion tanks, and the housing of lift 
machinery. 

Varied Treatment of the Shop Front. 

The shops in the Condict Building, New 
York (pp. 538-40), and the Guaranty Build- 
ing, Buffalo, show another treatment of 
the shop-front by the same artist. Both 
are investment buildings, designed to be 


used for offices or for light manufactures 
as to the upper storeys, and for shops on 
the ground and first floors. The construc- 
tion is even more apparent than in the 
Gage Building. The whole exterior of 
each is of ornamental terra-cotta, and the 
lines of stanchions run from the pavement 
level to the cornice. The continuous plate- 
glass shop-front is built outside the stan- 
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chions, or columns, in a metal framework 
which is so light as to be unnoticeable at 
a short distance (see p. 572). This looks 
like a practical compromise. It satisfies 
the merchant’s demand for continuous 
plate-glass show-windows uninterrupted 
by structural piers, and enables the archi- 
tect to maintain the apparent strength of 
his structure—that is to say, partially- 
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because as soon as the shop is occupied 
the columns are “decorated’’ by the shop’s 
window-dresser, with disastrous results to 
the effect of the architectural lines, which 
appear from the opposite side of the street 
to be broken off a few feet above the 
ground line. These buildings are more 
than ten years old; but, as already in- 
dicated, the shop-front as desired for the 
so-called popular class of trade has yet 
to.be evolved. _No great improvement, 
however, is to be recorded in later works, 
beyond these designs by Mr. Sullivan, 
which are quite as good as we may expect 
—until, perhaps, he creates a new type. 

Many of the-better class or merchant 
shop-keepers take a keen interest in archi- 
tecture, and know enough to have their 
buildings designed by the ablest archi- 
tects. Frequently when it becomes a ques- 
tion of sacrificing either the aggressive- 
ness of the shop-front or the appearance 
of the whole structure, he will defer wholly 
to the advice of his architect.. That the 
architect has plenty of opportunity to in- 
dulge his fancy as to detail will be evident 
from some of the details of Mr. Sullivan’s 
work (pp. 573-4). As to the more ex- 
clusive shops, the sites chosen are usually 
in such positions—most often on a corner 
—and of such dimensions that the last 
square foot of glass is not a leading con- 
sideration. 

Novelty of effect is not desired; good 
permanent decorative (preferably Classic 
or Renaissance) architecture is wanted. 
Of this kind of shop, two of the newer 
buildings in New York may be taken as 
representative, the Tiffany Building (p. 
572), which owes something to the Grimani 
Palace, Venice, and the Gorham Building 
(p. 573), which a prominent French 
architect, who recently visited the United 
States and commented upon the buildings 
of New York, pronounced as being “the 
handsomest commercial structure in the 


world.”’ 


V.—Bank Buildings. 


Early Banks. 
The word bank is derived from the 


Italian banco (French banc), or bench, 
which the Lombardy money-changers used 
in the market-places. When one of these 
bankers could not meet his obligations, 
his bench was broken up by the public, 
and from this circumstance arises the name 
bankrupt. To the Bank of Amsterdam, 
founded in 1609, with its four burgomaster 
directors, who were changed annually, 1s 
attributed the credit of being the first 
modern banking institution, and the model 
upon which practically all European 
banks have been based. The Bank of 
England, to-day the strongest financial in- 
stitution in the world—practically its clear- 
ing house—was the fourth national bank 
of importance to be founded in modern 
times. The first bank established in 
America was the Bank of North America, 
in Philadelphia, in 1782. 
The Classic Revival. 

When Soane designed the Bank of 
England, the so-called “Greek Revival” 
had begun in the architecture of England, 
and very great interest was being taken in 
the investigations and works of Stuart and 
Revett. It is doubtful whether he knew, 
or, if he knew, gave a thought to the fact 
that the Greek temples were the earliest 
type of building used for banking pur- 
poses—in fact, State banks. It is due to 
the same “revival’’—at least the classic 
revival, which had taken place throughout 
Europe, and especially in France—that 
the earliest banks built in the United 
States were Classic in design, and with 
very few exceptions all banks throughout 


the country have been designed on Classic 
lines, and are Classic in spirit if not always 
Classic either in form or detail. In the 
United States there are three classes of 
banks: the National banks, which are 
organised under the national laws; the 
State banks, including commercial and 
savings banks and the trust companies 
organised under the laws of the various 
States; and the private banks, which in 
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some States may be opened by anybody 
with sufficient credit and capital, and 
which are not subject to any regulations 
more than other private business enter- 
prises. In the State of New York, ex- 
cepting National banks, the title bank 
can be used only in connection with in- 
stitutions duly conducted under the restric- 
tions and provisions of the State laws. The 
American banking system, it will be seen, 
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differs materially from the English or 
Canadian in that, while in the latter coun- 
tries each bank is usually a very large in- 
stitution with a head bank in London or 
Montreal, and with numerous branches 
all over the country, in the former prac- 
tically every bank throughout the couniry 
is an independent institution, and each 
bank building is, consequently, the “head 
bank’”’; which fact alone accounts for the 
number of costly and monumental struc- 
tures which have sprung up and are con- 
tinuing to spring up in every State. 
Early American Banks. 

Among the earliest of notable American 
banks was the fine structure in Wall 
Street, New York (p. 552), for the City 
Bank, now the National City Bank, de- 
signed by Isaiah Rogers, used for many 
years as the Customs House, which held a 
respectable place as a work of architec- 
ture. This has quite recently been again 
converted into a bank, and materially 
altered and improved by the addition of a 
super-imposed order and _ magnificent 
banking rooms from designs by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead, and White (p. 555). 
This bank was organised by a special Act 
of the New York Legislature in 1812, with 
a capital of only £160,000. At that time 
there were only eighty-eight banks in the 
United States, while in 1908 there were 
21,346 banks, with a combined capital 
which runs to an unconscionable number 
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of millions of pounds sterling, of which 
ten millions is the capital of this institu- 
tion alone. Formerly, with its great ro- 
tunda (p. 561) it was almost typical of 
the ideal modern plan, but it is now an 
unusual example owing to the fact that 
the banking rooms are arranged on more 
than one floor. This is probably due to 
the very high value of land in this part 
of New York—especially in Wall Street, 
where a site twenty-five feet by one hun- 
dred feet will bring as much as two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, or eighty pounds 
per square foot. Where possible, it is 
considered desirable to place the whole of 
the bank’s staff upon one floor, or upon 
one floor and an open gallery, so that all 
may fall immediately under the eye of the 
manager. 
The Larger Banks. 

Some of the best examples of the large 
bank are to be found in the west or middle- 
west of the United States. Notable among 
such banks is the fine building of the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank (p. 554) 
which covers a large island site in the 
heart of Chicago. Messrs. D. H. Burn- 
ham and P. J. Weber are the architects. 
It indicates what a great impression must 
have been made unon the people of 
Chicago by the buildings of the Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1892-3, because it. was 
not only one of the first Classical designs 
to be built of permanent materials in 


Chicago, but to the keen business-like 
minds of the directors of the bank it must 
have seemed like sacrificing on the altar 
of beauty the chance to obtain a large in- 
come. One may be sure they knew that 
it might easily have been made twenty 
storeys high, also that from such a building 
a very large revenue could be derived; 
but they chose to build beautifully rather 
than for profit. They got not only the 
beauty of the elevation, but with it one of 
the best practical bank plans in the world. 
The interior arrangement is well acknow- 
ledged externally; the plan consisting of 
a large square glass-covered court serv- 
ing as the main banking-room, surrounded 
on three sides by a two-storey arcade and 
a row of departmental offices, which the 
arcade separates from the banking-room 
and to which it affords access. The fourth 
side is occupied by the public hall, which is 
screened off from the clerical room by a 
marble counter running the full width of 
the banking-room and surmounted by a 
bronze grille of simple and_ effective 
design. At each end of this public space 
are private rooms for the use of the bank’s 
customers, and the offices of its president, 
manager and other officials. All the offices 
are lighted by large practical windows; in 
the ground storey provided with transoms, 
in the first storey with double-hung sashes 
only, but all made so that they can be 
easily opened; for it must be remembered 
that a variation of more than one hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit may be looked for 
between the hottest days of August and the 
coldest days of January or February in 
all the larger cities of the northern United 
States ; that modern American heating and 
ventilation apparatus will maintain an 
even temperature as desired from sixty- 
five to seventy-two degrees indoors, while 
the thermometer outside registers several 
degrees below zero. But when summer 
comes, with ninety or more degrees in the 
shade, the water left on the dry and dusty 
brick or asphalt roads is converted into 
vapour, and at the level of the street there 
is hardly a movement to the air; not even 
the refrigerating apparatus of ammonia 
pipes and the powerful fans which dis- 
charge cold blasts into the banking-room 
can be counted upon to be very effective 
as regards the offices on the side of the 
building exposed to the sun’s rays. Awn- 
ings, and a portable electric fan drawing 
from the main room and discharging out 
of the window, are helpful; but the open 
window—one that is as large as practicable 
for handling—is essential. , 
In the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
the windows express clearly the position 
of the offices, and a belt-course denotes 
the level of the first floor. The large Corin- 
thian colonnade offers a spacious entrance 
portico, protects one side from the sun’s 
rays, and its extent indicates at the same 
time the width and height of the main 
banking-room. The detail. like the com- 
position of the building itself, is straight- 
forward. There is not even that central 
point of interest in the form of a block or 
cartouche, so frequently present in designs 
of this character, to break the balustrade 
or. blocking course, with the almost in- 
evitable accompanying effect of weakening 
and causing an apparent sag in the hori- 
zontal lines of the entablature—a_ defect 
most apparent when the colonnade is a 
long one. Internally, as externally, the , 
ornament is beautiful and appropriate; 
only in the capitals to the columns of the 
upper arcade and the plaster vaulting and 
treatment of the pilastered wall-surface 
under the same arcade do we find close 
adhesion to precedent without keen 
artistic discernment. Here there is some- 
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thing mechanical, reminding one of the 
fidelity shown by Germans in their work 
in the Classic style, without the facility 
and happy grace so evident in similar 
examples by Frenchmen. This may be 
regarded as typical of the accepted 
character of the American bank building, 
Classic in style and expressive in purpose. 
The banking-room, usually from 35 to 
6oft. high, and approximately a cube in 
its proportions, is acknowledged  ex- 
ternally by the employment of the order 
(p. 549), or by the colossal arched win- 
dow within the lines of which the entrance 
door is usually placed (p. 553). 


Two Types of Bank Plan: Type the First. 


There are two usual types of plan: 
First, that with the public space in the 
centre and the tellers’ cages all round 
(p- 561, Type A.), and the working space 
arranged around these; or in separate 
wing, as_ in the Metropolitan Savings 
Bank, Baltimore, Md., by Messrs. Parker 
and Thomas (p. 553), and the Cleve- 
land Trust Company’s Building at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by Messrs. George B. Post 
and Sons (p. 561), which are the same 
type arranged to fit irregular sites and 
with the banking-room under a dome. This 
is usually the most effective type of plan, 
and is customarily arranged so that the 
officers’ and directors’ rooms are very 
accessible to the public—that is, towards 
the front—and not in direct connection 
with the working portion of the bank, the 
arrangement most frequent with the trust 
companies. 

Type the Second. 


The second type of bank (p. 562, type 
B) is that adopted where the clerks are 
accommodated in the central space, with 
the officers’ rooms in direct communication 
with the directors’ rooms and the waiting- 
rooms. With a comparatively narrow site, 
where the room can be easily spanned with 
girders or arches, the banking-room ex- 
tends from front to back. In such 
banks there are no offices in front, 
and the vestibule is treated as part of the 
door, which is built in under the large 
arched opening (p. 553) that is often em- 
ployed to express and illuminate the large 
hall. The Type A plan is most often em- 
ployed when the site is wide and nearly 
Square, when the offices are both the front 
and back, and sometimes also along the 
sides of the principal room. The order 
runs through two storeys, and the level 
of the first floor, or of the gallery, is in- 
dicated external by a belt course, or (as 
P- 554), by mouldings which sometimes 
form the impost to the arched heads of 
windows (p. 560), and are carried across 
the window openings in bronze. 

An exceptional case, with the two-storey 
arrangement all round the central hall, 
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and treated externally as a_ two-storey 
building, is illustrated by the huge build- 
ing of the Girard Trust Company in 
Philadelphia (p. 560), which was de- 
signed by Messrs. McKim, Mead, and 
White. Here the full extent of the main 
hall is indicated only by a row of columns 
on each facade, under a pediment, and 
the dome (in this case rorft. in diameter) 


rises behind. The interior (p. 561), 
shows the plan, which follows Type B. 
This is considered to be. both as to 


grandeur and fitness, almost the finest 
bank interior in existence. 
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Materials and Decoration. 

Granite, marble, or limestone, or these 
materials in combination, are commonly 
used for the exteriors of banks, but the 
favourite material is marble. Exquisitely 
ornamented bronze, of the finest workman- 
ship. is used for window frames and 
grilles, and for the lamps and other fit- 
tings. The entrance steps are nearly always 
of granite, with moulded nosings. “The 
masonry,” says Mr. Swales, in a significant 
passage in one of his interesting articles 
in the “Architectural Review,” “is finished 
in fine axed work; and entasis, flutings, 
mouldings, and carvings are often carried 
out in a way that shows that the master- 
workman must be more frequently found 
in America than here—and there can be 
no doubt that America has drawn severely 
upon Europe’s supply of first-class work- 
men.’’ The carving is used sparingly and 
bestowed judiciously; the architects sup- 
plying highly finished detail drawings, to 
which the sculptors work after submitting 
models for criticism. Inside. the floors 
are either of marble or marble mosaic, and 


are almost invariably designed by the 
architect. Much marble is used upon the 
walls. Sometimes the entire surface is 
covered with slabs (p. 548). Sometimes 


Keene’s cement, polished, is substituted, 
and large decorative panels by the ablest 
artists are commissioned. In some in- 
stances the ceilings are as ornate as those 
of the great Italian palaces of the high 
Renaissance. hut more often they are 
treated simply. The bronze counter-grille 
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is often designed and wrought with great 
skill. The grille in the Crocker Bank in 
San Francisco (p. 569) is a charming 
design in the style of the early Renais- 
sance, influenced both by Italian and 
Spanish examples, yet wholly original, 
beautiful, and American. It is the work 
of the late Mr. A. Page Brown 
and Mr. Julius Schweinfurth, architects. 
Occasionally the grille may be subdued to 
a simple pattern, with a view to concentra- 
tion of interest on some particularly fine 
feature, as a marble table (p. 566), or 
bronze clock, or wall painting, as in the 
State Savings Bank in Detroit, Michigan. 


Essays in Originality. 

The National Farmers’ Bank at Owat- 
onna, Minnesota (p. 590), by Mr. Louis 
H. Sullivan, is at once scholarly and 
original; and the design for “Security 
Bank”? to be built of brick, stucco, and 


mosaic, is a daring conception of that 
singularly brilliant artist, the late Harvey 
Ellis (p. 559). 

The Connecticut Savings Bank. 

The Connecticut Savings Bank, New 
Haven (p. 590), of which Messrs. Gordon, 
Tracy, and Swartwout were the architects, 
is a good example of American Renais- 
sance work. The fine flank, the contrast 
between the columnar portion and the 
strong and bastion-like ends, the project: 
ing portico crowned with its pediment, 
impress by their expression of strength and 
power. The detail is after Greek models, 
but the effect has more of Roman stern- 
ness than of the suavity of the earlier 
work. This building is composed of the 
simplest elements, but the scholarship and 
feeling for proportion are evident. The in- 
terior view is very interesting, and shows 
a finely proportioned hall, with antz run- 


ning down the side, from whose entabla- 
ture springs a fine vault. This is, un- 
fortunately, cut off in the view, but it 
makes a most impressive bank interior. 


Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 


The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
(p. 558), of which Messrs. Mowbray and 
Uffinger were the architects, is on a site 
that seems to be a triangle, a shape to 
which we have lately become accustomed 
in this country. A corner entrance with 
axis bisecting the angle is the logical 
method of solving this problem. The 
views show how this has been done with 
quite a satisfactory result. The columnar 
effect is good, but somehow it leaves us 
cold and critical. The interior is much 
more satisfactory. It must be admitted 
that in this sort of spacious interior the 
American architects are fine designers. 


The Columbus Public Library. 
If there is no tradition in America, there 


is no futile eclecticism to work clear of— , 


no Gothic revival to retard the forward 
trend of thought in matters architectural ; 
if they have no tradition of their own, they 
have chosen wisely in accepting that of 
France. French influence is strong, and 
the Beaux-Arts education is the model on 
which, as we have seen, the best American 
architecture is based. 


The arrangement of the Columbus 
Public Library, Ohio (p- 590), cs which 
the architect was Mr. Albert Randolph 
Ross, is an admirable example of axial 
planning. It is true that no difficulties of 
site having had to be considered, the pro- 
blem was to a great extent simplified; yet 
in architecture the simple problem is not 
without difficulties arising from this very 
ch. .icteristic. One does not less admire 
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a Greek temple because of the elementary 
requirements of its plan—it is the result 
as a whole that counts. In this case the 
conception of plan has gone with that of 
the facades to make what with but little 
danger of exaggeration may be regarded 
as a perfect building. No Renaissance 
building of its size can be more charming. 
The Petit Trianon has not more intrinsic 
merit as architecture. The impression 
these buildings give is one of a stately 
dignity and repose unmarred by any 
trifling—indeed, of the two, the American 
building makes its appeal more directly 
by reason of its chastened simplicity. 

On each side of the spacious hall of the 
library are the main reading and the 
general reference rooms, with the stack- 
room directly at the back. Two staircases 
are situated on each side close to the en- 
trance. A nicely proportioned cornice 
joining up the wings to the main block 
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gives a sense of unity to the whole com- 
position. The centre part of the front is 
advanced some 2ft. in front of the wings, 
and is ornamented with flat pilasters and 
three-quarter pillars in the lonic style, 
taking a rich texture from this treatment, 
which is further enhanced by the plainness 
of the wings with their semi-circular-headed 
windows. A well-proportioned attic helps 
to give importance to the centre. The 
sculpture to the attic is admirably adjusted 
to its position. The details are vigorous, 
and nicely designed for their various 
positions; the moulding of the archivolt, 
for example, instead of running out 
against the glass, has a stone member 
expressly made to stop it. Both pillars 
and pilasters are reduced to the base as 
well as to the capital, as they are in a 
great deal of Venetian Renaissance and 
modern French work; with a very pleasant 
effect. The diminution to the base is very 
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slight: an excess in this matter leads to 
disastrous results. The view of the 
approach is of great beauty, and possesses 
all the qualities of fine architecture— 
dignity, unity, and quietness of effect, 
with an exquisite sense of scale. 


Court House and Post Office, Indianapolis. 


It would be difficult to point to a modern 
building in the architecture of which there 
is more vitality than is revealed in the 
United States Court House and Post 
Office, Indianapolis, Indiana (see p. 596). 
The tradition of the Renaissance seems 
to be alive and rejuvenescent. What 
could be more dignified, more imposing, 
than the range of great Ionic pillars 
carrying the weighty entablature and 
the delicate balustrade? What could 
be managed better than the strong 
end features to stop the colonnade, 
which, while strengthening the corners, 
also give the necessary importance to the 
entrances, emphasised still further by the 
flights of steps flanked by groups of 
statuary ? The wide terrace with the 
heavy balustrading, ornamented with 
finely designed lamp-pillars, makes an ad- 
mirable podium for the building. A fine 
air of distinction is the characteristic of 
this facade; there is no indiscreet trifling, 
no futile excrescence to destroy the unity 
of the main idea; everything is in har- 
mony. 

If the north front is less pleasing it is 
no less skilful in design. The sloping 
roadway for postal vans and heavy traffic 
is a useful device, allowing of this front 
being managed in an academic manner. 
Bold wings flank a recessed centre part, 
which is composed of a range of small 
Doric pillars with round-headed windows 
placed between. There is a contrast here, 
which is very pleasant, between the strong 
protecting wings and the low nestling 
building lying between. It should be 
noted in passing how well the corners are 
designed; instead of coupled pilasters, a 
heavy mass of masonry is used and capped 
after the manner of Greek ante, very suc- 
cessfully. In the French and American 
Renaissance there is often a strong feeling 
for Greek detail, visible in the present ex- 
ample in the square-headed window of the 
main facade, the Greek capitals, but more 
particularly in its exquisite unity and 
simplicity. The plan is excellent; the 
carefully planned approaches, the domed 
octagonal spaces at their intersections, the 
long post office corridor, the great stair- 
cases, are all thought out in an architec- 
tural way. Of these the illustrations (p. 
596), give an excellent idea—of the stair- 
case with its winding wrought-iron baluster 
and handrail, of the marble-lined corridors 
with their vaults and decorations. Marble 
and mosaic are used lavishly, with fine 
precision of taste. To the full effect of 
mosaic, rounded surfaces are necessary, 
so that the vault and dome are ideal shapes 
for its application. Generally speaking, 
the pictorial panel is never successful, 
while the play of light and shade caught 
by rounded surfaces makes it a decoration 
of the greatest value. Another mark of 
sure judgment is the manner in which the 
angles of the vaults are treated, slightly 
rounded and without any hard bounding 
line or architectural moulding of stone or 
plaster. The architects are Messrs. Kel- 
logg, Rankin, and Crane, of Philadelphia. 


‘Public Baths. 


The Bath interior from Phipps Nata- 
torlum, Pittsburg (p. 601), serves to show 
how different the American ideal is from 
Ours in this class of work. Generally 
speaking, “baths and washhouses’’ are 
given over in this country to architects who 
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have ideas of utility deeply seated in their 
souls, and who seldom dream of clothing 
the bare fact in anything but the thinnest 
veneer of thought. It is not to be denied 
that this interior shows a poor feeling for 
proportion—it errs much on the side of 
clumsiness, and the brick vault destroys 
instead of helping the scale; but in spite 
of defects it is much more architectural 
than the ugly skeleton to which we are 
accustomed. The detail of the gallery 
front is lacking in style, but the idea of the 
design is good; and the large window at 
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the end is a great success. The Americans 

have a fine taste in lamps, and the spacious 

globes (a typical design) are excellent. 
George Washington University. 

The design for the group of buildings for 
the George Washington University—which 
was planned as part of the great monu- 
mental plan of the Capitol City of the 
United States—was selected in competition 
in 1905. It is a fine Classical composition 
of Messrs. Post and Sons (p. 589). The 
programme was an unusual one, being 
composed of two parts—one being for the 
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University Buildings, and the other for a 
Memorial Building to be erected by the 
George Washington Memorial Association 
as a memorial to George Washington. 
Messrs. Post’s plan for George Washing- 
ton University constituted one of the ablest 
studies which have been made for the de- 
tails of the city plan of Washington. 

Another fine piece of city planning 
is that by Geo. Post for the suggested 
improvements of the harbour of Newport, 
Rhode Island (p. 603). 


Wisconsin Capitol. 


The Wisconsin Capitol building (p. 508) 
is a public monument of first importance, 
and as a work of American architecture 
will rank the greatest among the many 
works thus far produced, with which the 
name of Post will be for ever associated. 
The site upon which this Capitol is located 
is one of singular beauty. A square park, 
situated between two lakes and on the 
crest of an elevation of land, from the 
centre of which all of the principal avenues 
of the city of Madison radiate, both on the 
direct and diagonal lines, together with the 
original instructions of the Commission to 
the competing architects that the build- 
ing should be cruciform in plan, led to the 
creation of a design which is radically 
different from any other existing State 
Capitol. It possesses singular points of 
interest both practically and artistically; 
practically in the fact that the various 
departments of the government which 
occupy the building are brought into the 
closest possible communication with each 
other, and at the same time are in separate 
wings of the building, and artistically in 
the fact that the great central architectural 
feature of the building, the dome, which 
rises to the height of about 2o00ft. above 
the four wings to the top of the crowning 
figure representing “Wisconsin,’’ will be 
approached directly through monumental 
entrance pavilions constructed on the re- 
entering angles of the building; and added 
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to this the fact that the whole building to 
the top of the cupola is of white Vermont 
granite. On the line of the direct avenues 


dignified grand staircases lead up to the 
first floor level of the entrance pavilions. 
These serve, too, as shelters for the car- 
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riage entrances to the ground floor of the 
building, which may also be entered on the 
ground floor under the porticos at the end 
of each wing. The four wings placed on 
the diagonal lines of the Park on the ex- 
tension of the four avenues, terminate in 
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dignified porticos composed of six Corin- 
thian columns supporting pediments, in 
the tympanums of which are groups of 
statuary by Karl Bitter, that of the west 
wing representing “The Unveiling of the 
Resources of the State,’’ and that of the 
east wing representing “Liberty Supported 
by Law.” The proportion of the building 
from all directions is enhanced by groups 
of statuary at the base of the dome over- 
looking the corner pavilions, which not 
only add materially to the interest of the 
design, but to the pyramidal effect of the 
entire composition. Advantage has been 
taken of the opportunity afforded to make 
a thoroughly unique design for the in- 
terior, and by the disposition of the grand 
staircases unobstructed vistas about 2o00ft. 
long have been left from the principal 
rooms in each wing. On the ground floor 
uninterrupted vistas extend the whole 
length of the building, more than 4ooft. 
The interior diameter of the dome is ap- 
proximately 75ft., and its height from the 
ground floor level to the eye about 2o0ft. 
Galleries encircle the rotunda. Those on 
the second floor level are supported by 
Waupaca red granite piers, which in turn 
are supported on the ground floor by Wis- 
consin green granite piers. The piers 
which flank the grand staircase are similar 
and are erected with each wing. The 
gallery railings are similar to those of the 
staircase and stair galleries of each wing. 
The wall lining of the central portion of the 
building and staircase halls of each wing 
is of beautiful soft-toned Kasota stone. 
This is up to the main cornice line, above 
which it will be plaster. The same stone 
is also used for the wall lining in the main 
corridors of the first and second floors of 
the wings, the wall base being of Haute- 
ville marble. On the ground floor corridor 
stone is used, the skirting and columns 
being of marble. The staircase rails and 
balusters are of dark red Tennessee. The 
treads and risers are of Meadow Grey Ten- 
nessee. The main pilasters of the staircase 
halls are of Pike River red granite. and the 
columns flanking the entrance doors to the 
lobbies of the principal departments at 
the end of the staircase halls are of red 
granite. In the interior design Wisconsin 
stones, or stones from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the State, have been 
used wherever practicable, and the archi- 
tectural effect has been gained rather by 
elegance of proportion and careful selection 
of colour than by great elaboration of 
ornamentation or detail. Where enrich- 
ments are used, they are concentrated at 
the points where they will give the greatest 
effect, and the best talent has been em- 
ployed to prepare the necessary sculptural 
models. In designing the three great 
rooms of the Capitol—the Assembly 
Chamber and the rooms of the Supreme 
Court—the architects have avoided‘ rhe 
use, in spite of their architectural beauty, 
of heavy vaulted ceilings or domical forms, 
in order to secure as far as possible a good 
acoustic quality, bearing in mind the fact 
that the speaker will have to address the 
audience from any part of each one of the 
Tooms. The form of the Assembly 
Chamber (A) in the west wing is approxi- 
mately 73ft. by 68ft. by 41ft. high, lighted 
through a large circular ceiling light of 
low-toned leaded glass. The square form 
of the room is brought into the round form 
of this opening by very flat elliptical pen- 
dentives. The space under the elliptical 
arch on the north side of the chamber is 
occupied by the Sneaker’s platform, be- 
hind which the wall is wainscoted to the 
gallery level. The space above is occupied 
by the magnificent mural painting by the 
distinguished artist Edwin Hoyland Blash- 


field. It represents “The State of Wis- 
consin: Its Past, Present, and Future.’ 
The space under each of the remaining 
three elliptical arches is occupied by gal- 
leries supported by Breche Violette Italian 
marble columns, which separate the main 
auditorium from the entrance lobby and 
corridors, and in turn give direct access 
to the loggia on the west front, and the 
Assembly Parlour on the south side of the 
wing. The walls of the Assembly Chamber 
are of the spring of the arches, above which 
the walls and ceiling are of plaster, 
decorated with appropriate low tones to 
harmonize with the marble and Mr. Blash- 
field’s painting. The room is approached 
through a lobby, the walls of which are 
lined with Botticino Italian marble, with 
matched panels in the central portion of 
Light Sienna marble. The whole length 
of the lobby is brought into correct propor- 
tion by the introduction of columns of 
Royal Tennessee marble. The central por- 
tion of the lobby opens into the main stair 
hal] through three rich electro-plated cast- 
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iron grilles. The Assembly Reception 
Room is finished in Circassian walnut 
panelling, with mantels at the ends of 
Sienna marble, and floor of marble tile. 
The floor tiling for the halls, corridors, and 
ante-rooms throughout is in carefully 
studied mosaic of limestones and coloured 
marbles in large slabs, and the electric 
light fixtures and ironmongery throughout 
have been specially designed as part of the 
architectural enrichment of the building. 
The east wing contains on the second floor 
the Supreme Court Room (B), and a suite 
of offices for the judges. and on the first 
floor the Executive Chamber and Attor- 
ney-General’s Department. On the third 
floor is situated the library, connected by 
elevators and stairs with the corridor sur- 
rounding the Supreme Court Room, com- 
municating with the judges’ offices and 
also by elevator with the Attorney- 
General’s Department on the first floor. 
A reading room is also provided for the 
general public, in connection with the 
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library. A room 46ft. by 4oft. is provided 
in the attic, the rest of the attic being 
given up to storage purposes. The Supreme 
Court Room is square in plan, its dimen- 
sions being 42ft. by 42ft. by 30ft. high. It 
is lighted by a large central ceiling light 
of low-toned leaded glass work, set in a 
flat coffered ceiling—this to prevent rever- 
beration. The court room itself will be 
finished in two shades of Botticino Italian 
marble, the pilasters being of fine Italian 
Coralline marble, with small columns of 
Sienna behind the judges’ platform. Other 
marbles of decorative colour are to be in- 
troduced where they will produce archi- 
tectural effect. Space is provided for 
decorating this room with four mural 
paintings. The Executive Chamber, with 
its lobby, is most carefully studied to 
secure the greatest amount of dignity and 
decorative effect. The design for this room 
is in the Venetian Renaissance style, and 
it is arranged to introduce in the wall 
panels three historic mural paintings re- 
presenting prominent events in the early 
history of the State. The building is de- 
signed to stand on a terrace or platform, 
and thus equalise the differences in the 
level of the park, and give the building a 
greater appearance of symmetry. 


College of the City of New York. 


The group of buildings for the College 
of the City of New York, of which George 
B. Post is the architect, is built on a most 
admirable site, bounded on the east and 
north by the curving line of St. Nicholas 
Terrace, from which the hill goes steeply 
down to Harlem Flats. To the west and 
south the ground is level, or even rises a 
little from the College site, and the en- 
trance front, with its triple gateway, is 
seen by persons approaching it along what 
is practically a common city street with- 
out much rise or fall. On the other hand, 
the perspective view with the tower (p. 
595) is practically what is seen bv the person 
approaching the building by climbing the 
steep hillside which will, of necessity, 
always be used as a park, the view which 
is seen by anyone a mile away on what 
used to be called Harlem Flats. If, in 
other words. one were to stand on top of 
a house at rsoth Street and Sixth Avenue, 
the point which we take to be practically 
coincident with the edge of the Harlem 
River at that point, he would see the col- 
lege in this way, or nearly in this way. 
The Tudor Gothic or “Collegiate Gothic” 
style of this work suited itself well to Mr. 
Post’s idiosyncrasies as a designer. It ap- 
pears that the persons charged with the 
responsibility of selecting a design after 
what proved to be a very thorough and 
fair competition, found themselves led to 
the conviction that this style, associated 


with memories of Oxford and Cambridge, 
was what they desired to see used for the 
new building. A more fresh and less 
“decadent”? one would have pleased many 
of us much better, but it has been interest- 
ing to see what this essentially picturesque 
designer has made of this rather conven- 
tional style. The plan is worked out with 
closest regard to common-sense and the 
| requirements of the situation, and the ex- 
terior design has been developed naturally 
from that well-studied plan. 


Since its completion, much has been 
published in regard to this group of fine 
buildings, and much harsh criticism has 
been hurled against it, particularly as 
regards the colour scheme. Due allowance 
has not been made by the critics for the 
weathering properties of the materials 
used, and the ultimate effect when partly 
covered with vines and relieved by the 
trees and shrubbery now being added. 


The True View of American Architecture, 

The large section of this special issue 
which we have felt justified in devoting 
to Modern American Architecture is its 
own apologia. In arranging for the 
series of articles which it embodies, it 
occurred to us that possibly we might 
encounter a certain amount of insular pre- 
judice. For the average home-abiding 
Briton, American architecture meant 
monstrous skyscrapers; and, not greatly 
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to our astonishment, we have met a few 
architects whose information on the sub- 
ject was not much nearer the truth. These 
few we hope to have converted to the 
larger views of certain British architects— 
men of eminent reputation—who have 
expressed the warmest approval of our 
project, saying, in effect, “ The Americans 
are doing some exceedingly fine work, 
and you are rendering British architects 
an invaluable service in placing before 
them such excellent examples of it.” 
Such is the tenour of many communica- 
tions that have reached us; and we must 
confess that we are delighted to have been 
able to do so much to correct the too 
prevalent insular view, and to have had 
the honour of exhibiting for the first time 
in this country a representative selection 
of the best work of the leading American 
architects. 
International Exchange. 

Between the two countries there can be 
no real rivalry; but there may be—and we 
sincerely trust that there will be—much 
wholesome emulation, which is an entirely 
different matter. The Americans are not 
too proud to acknowledge that they 
have learnt much and have still much 
to learn from Europe. The extent 
to which they are indebted to France in 
particular is plainly evident in many of the 
examples here illustrated. And we in 
England are at length recognising more’ 
clearly—or at all events more fully and 
frankly—than ever before, that, art being 
cosmopolitan, a free international ex- 
change of ideas and experience is essen- 
tial to progress. It is in that spirit that 
these examples of Modern American 
Architecture are here presented, and it is 
in that spirit that they will doubtless be 
warmly welcomed. 

America’s Larger Opportunities. 

There are some respects in which British 
architects will hardly be able to avoid 


envying their American confréres. There 
can be but little doubt which country 
affords the larger opportunities. The 


wealthy American differs from the rich 
Briton in two respects that have a most 
important bearing on art and architecture. 
The former spends boldly; the latter 
timidly. The former, having offered a 
good price to a good man, is not so 
foolish as to interfere with him, but gives 
him a free hand—* trusts the man who 
knows’; whereas the Briton is peculiarly 
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apt to be disastrously meddlescme, so that 
whilst an American building expresses the 
idea of the architect, the British building 
is too often a weak compromise between 
architect and client. 


The Growth of Taste. 


That in America the growth of taste 
seems to flourish on more congenial soil 
is further shown in the present high esti- 
mation in which art and art-craftsmanship 
are held in the States. “At no period of 
this country’s development,”’ says a recent 
writer in an American architectural con- 
temporary, “has the artist-craftsman been 
held in so high regard by the public as 
now.’’ It is further noted by the same 
writer: “Perhaps the most impressive 
evidence that can be adduced to prove the 
advance in matters of art in this country 
is to be found in the civic beauty move- 
ment now gaining strength from Maine 
to California. It would manifestly be im- 
possible to attain the splendid results that 
have been secured in scores of cities if 
the public were apathetic, or unapprecia- 
tive, of the immense value accruing from 
an intelligent handling of the city-plan- 
ning problem. While realisation of the 
fact that commercial value is directly pro- 
portional to artistic merit was not general 
a decade ago, little argument is required 
to-day to convince the average municipa- 
lity of the advantages, from every point 
of view, of adopting a comprehensive 
scheme for betterment and future develop- 
ment. Obviously an appreciation of civic 
art 1s not the first stage in the artistic 
development of a people, and its presence 
speaks volumes for the advance in matters 
of art of the masses in America.”’ 


The American Spirit. 
We cannot, it is pointed out, have good 


architecture in any country until the 
general public acquire an understanding ot 
and an appreciation for what is best in 
the work given them by the profession. 
As an instance of a rather different spirit 
from that which is too commonly encoun- 
tered in our own country where decision 
has to be made between art and expendi- 
ture, it is related that in the case of the 
Bureau of American Republics in Wash- 
ington, some of the scuiptural adorn- 
ments proved, when nearing completion, 
to be below the standard that the architects 
and the Government were desirous should 
prevail in this building, which is intended 
for the exercise of the country’s hospi- 
tality to her sister Republics on the 
American continent. In this dilemma, 
Mr. Root, anxious to obtain the very best 
results, did not hesitate to abandon exist- 
ing models and the work that was already 
well advanced, and to authorise the addi- 
tional expenditure necessary for the sub- 
stitution of more worthy work. Mr. Root, 
who, it is admitted, has shown rare en- 
lightenment and artistic feeling, even for 
an American public man, is quoted as 
saying, “ An architect who does not change 
and improve his design as it is being 
executed, and who does not ask for extras 
when necessary, must be dead.’’ In 
Britain he is more apt to be dead from 
heartbreak, as the result of the cruel and 
barbaric parsimony of the authorities, who 
ruthlessly thwart him at every turn and 
ruin his design, because the only art they 
know or esteem is that of cutting down 
expenses, which, as someone has said, they 
have “reduced to a fue acc’? Yet even 
in America the niggardly client is still 
too much in evidence; otherwise there 
would have been no necessity for the fol- 
lowing significant comment on Mr. Root’s 


action: “It is unfortunate for the general 
public, as well as for the progress of the 
profession and the advancement of the 
art of architecture, that this breadth of 
view-point belongs only to an individual 
representing the still infrequent pioneer 
in artistic development. When the greater 
proportion of American clients have 
attained an equal amount of enlighten- 
ment, our (American] architecture will 
have adopted a much higher standard than 
is possible at present. In working under 
such appreciative conditions the indivi- 
dual designer is perforce put to his best 
endeavours, and, in case the result is 
not every way unimpeachably _ satis- 
factory, he cannot then blame any part 
of his failure upon his client!’’ The Bri- 
tish architect would willingly abandon the 
suggested form of consolation or ground 
of excuse in exchange for the larger scope 
that, on the whole, his American cousins 
undoubtedly enjoy. 
Open-Air Sculpture. 

The growing feeling for art was mani- 
fested in a very striking way last year, 
by the holding, in Chicago, of an exhibi- 
tion that was as remarkable in its inception 
as in its results. Under the auspices of 
the Municipal Art League—a title that 
excites our admiration and envy—and with 
the assistance of the West Chicago Park 
Commissioners, there was held an open-air 
exhibition of American sculpture. The 
object was to educate the public as to the 
proper use of sculpture in American parks, 
where, as in our own public places, the dis- 
tribution of sculpture is usually inappro- 
priate. “Certainly,’’ observes a writer in 
the American “ Architectural Review,’ “a 
war hero in fighting position is not the 
kind of sculpture to place in a pastoral 
meadow, or to burst upon in a woodland 
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path where soul and heart have finally 
found rest, and proclaimed peace and 
goodwill to all men. Neither does the 
usual portrait monument placed directly 
in the centre of the park drive add to the 
effect of the landscape. On wandering 
along the rippling brook into a dark and 
shadowy cove, where every nook teems 
with the mysticism of the forest, here 
certainly is not the place for the com- 
memoration of heroic deeds. Or in a 
mirroring lake, where reflections suggest- 
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ing mystic depths are cast from woodland 
groves—not here the bearded figure ot 
Neptune! No; but where park and city 
meet—where the city extends into the 
park, and the park into the city, ‘the clasp- 
ing hand’—there we may find a_ place 
for plastic forms. Or where formal lines 


dominate the landscape, and precision in 
line is the rule—there is the natural place 
for an appropriate group.”’ 

It was upon such principles that the 
exhibition of sculpture in the Humboldt 
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Park, Chicago, was arranged. Part of the 
gardens is formal, and part naturalistic, 
thus permitting of considerable variety in 
the setting of the sculpture Crunelle’s 
fountain and Miss Walker’s “ Grief ’’ were 
greatly emphasized by their surroundings. 
The bulls of French and Potter stood out 
well in silhouette against the red light of 
the western sky as day turned into night; 
and the forms above the garden terrace, 
well backed by a growth of woodland 
plantation, assured one of outline, and 
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added distinction to the gardens. The 
exhibition is here mentioned less for its 
intrinsic interest than for the light it 
sheds on the American view. Such an 
exhibition would be almost impossible in 
Great Britain, because we lack the enter- 
prise, if not the parks and the art. In this 
matter, as in that of architecture—which, 
by the way, we observe that the Americans 
call not the “ Mistress,’’ but the “ Master ”’ 
Art—it is apparent that the transatlantic 
spirit is more audacious than our own, 
daring to put into action the ideas that 
we are content to express as plous Opinions, 
or, indeed, that we are almost afraid to 
express at all, for fear of exciting the 
ridicule which in this country is not ex- 
clusively reserved for legitimate objects. 
Architectural Gardening. 

As may be inferred from the mere pos- 
sibility of holding such an exhibition as 
that at Humboldt Park, the Americans are 
devoting a great deal of attention to what 
may be termed architectural gardening. 
Indeed, the interest in the subject is suff- 
cient to support at least two periodicals 
that are specially devoted to it—“House 
and Garden,” and “American Homes and 
Gardens,” both published in New York 
City, the former in its sixteenth, the latter 
in its sixth volume. In these periodicals 
it is noticeable that the profession of 
“landscape architect’ seems to be tho- 
roughly accepted and familiar, and the 
success of such journals, which appeal to 
the wealthy laity rather than to the archi- 
tect, may be regarded as a rather striking 
proof of the interest that the American 
takes in the home and its surroundings. 
Also, as in England, there are many 
periodicals of general character that give 
more than a side-glance at the archi- 
tecture, furniture, and decoration of the 
home; and it has been lately a subject of 


serious complaint in the architectural 
journals that in a certain American 
periodical for ladies the cost of building 
and furnishing the sumptuous and 
elaborate houses illustrated has been 
grossly and systematically understated, 
to the detriment of architects. It is to 
be supposed that the ladies treat the 
pretty pictures of houses as if they were 
fashion-plates, and go to the architect 
and say, “Build me a house like this, at 
the cost mentioned under the picture,” 
and when the architect is forced to say 
that the actual cost will be three times as 
much as that stated, the client sets him 
down as an extortionate fraud. 
An Architect’s New York Home. 

Even in the United States an architect 
here and there may find time to design 
his own home. The residence of Mr. Ber- 
tram G. Goodhue, of the firm of Cram, 
Goodhue, and Ferguson, is stamped with 
his own individuality, although it only 
represents the adaptation of an existing 


building. It is a three-storey brick build- 
ing with stone dressings, the narrow 
frontage being further redeemed from 


insipidity by the projection of two rec- 
tangular bays over a wide stone doorway. 

The dwelling of an architect, as an 
American contemporary remarks in 
describing the house, is always more or 
less to be taken as expressive of the man’s 
individuality or personal leanings. Often- 
times, it is true, such a dwelling may ex- 
press—more than anything else—a re- 
bound from the ordinary every-day “job” 
of building what other people want—even 
to the extent of misusing the structure to 
exhibit a number of “freak” ideas! This 
was more likely to be the case some years 
ago than to-day, when architecture in 
America has reached more of a normal 
plane, and its practitioners—more skilled 
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in restraint—also realise that, if any- 
where, the taste that is within their scope 
should be in evidence in the one building 


where they cannot shelter themselves 
behind the oft-repeated excuse, “My 
chents insisted upon this’’—or that 


“eccentricity of design!’ Any great in- 
dividuality in plan or arrangement is 
almost impossible in a New York dwell- 
ing. The variations allowed within the 
restricted area of the small city lot are 
so slight that, to obtain those necessary 
requirements of light and air, without re- 
stricting or intruding upon one’s neigh- 
bours, a “type plan’’ is literally forced 
upon the architect. 

In the case of Mr. Goodhue’s house, 
the plan was even more definitely de- 
termined, inasmuch as the building is an 
alteration of an existing house, where the 
new owner’s ideas are only to be expressed 
on the front facade; on such important 
interior, elements as stairways and man- 
tels; and what else may largely be classed 
among the “decorative portions’? of the 
structure. These limitations once under- 
stood, the real individuality of the dwell- 
ing is better realised. Certainly, the 
owner has practised what most architects 
preach, in striking this note immediately 
upon entering the front door. The hall 
is, in itself, one of the simplest, yet most 
novel portions of the dwelling. The floor, 
of old yellowish-stained marble, with 
little square bluish-white “Persepolis’’ 
tiles at their corner intersections, and one 
entire wall a warm and vibrant mosaic of 
Mercer tile, strike at once the dominating 
tone of the dwelling. The stairway and 
hall are perhaps in design the most 
“modern” part of the building. A sus- 
picion of “I.’Art Nouveau”’ is to be dis- 
cerned in the tapering column-shafts and 
their simple decorative touches of inlay 
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and colour ornament. The stair-rail and 
balusters, too, recall a similar idea. Other 
than this, the house is more suggestive of 
artistic leanings of a travelled man of 
culture than of an active practitioner of 
the profession of architecture! The 
library, also the living-room, with its 
English bay with leaded casements, its 
bookcased walls with central mantel 
bearing the single picture in its old 
Spanish colour-tones, the tile facing 
painted by the owner in the style of some 
of the old Hispano-Moresque designs ; 
and even the simple dining-room, with its 
predominating colouring of Spanish 
leather, the simple, heavy chairs, all, in 
greater or less degree, represent the same 
dominating personality. 

The most personal note is in the retired 
workroom (please note that it is neither 
“studio”? nor “den”) perched up over the 
bay in the attic. Attractive such rooms 
always are—attractive merely because of 
their informality, their “sketchy’’ quali- 
ties! Here, a perfectly tremendous facing 
of Mercer tile, set without jointing of any 
kind, is perhaps the most important single 
feature; save possibly the big painting— 
found in an old Spanish-American church 
—that decorates the opposite wall. Before 
the open fireplace, with cupboard doors 
coming in unexpected angles of the room, 
glimpsing cherished plunder of even 
more eclectic appeal, one obtains a more 
illuminating idea of the dwelling artist’s 
personality than is to be gathered from 
all the rest of the house. Even in New 
York, says the American writer, in a 
rather illuminating passage, that modern 
caravanseral, one cannot hope but that 
a note as individual and well considered 
as this will have something of an effect 
upon the passing dwelling fashion. 
Modest, instead of being pretentious; re- 
strained in colour and ornament, instead 
of being flamboyant; unassertive in swell- 
ing bay or glare of plate-glass windows, it 
is perhaps almost the antithesis of the 
swaggering fashionable New York resi- 
dence. All this is no more than should be 
expected of the home of a person of dis- 
crimination and refinement ; but somewhat 
less than might have been done by so ex- 
pert a Gothicist! Its saving trait is, 
throughout, to be found in that touch of 
modernity, testifying an-alertness of per- 
ception that allows itself to be influenced 
by modern product and experience, while 
yet retaining a selective right that permits 
the use of only those best suggestions pro- 
duced by modern architectural and 
decorative experiment, all these combine 
to render it perhaps the most intimate, 
attractive, and personal dwelling in a 
modern architectural Babylon ! 


New Phases of American Architecture. 

The issue of the American “Architectural 
Record’ of November, 1909, was a 
“Ceuntry and Suburban House Number,”’ 
showing a “selected assortment”’ of country 
houses which have been completed during 
the past two years. Mr. A. C. David, who 
writes the introductory article, believes 
it to be a correct inference from this show- 
ing that the standard of American domestic 
architecture is slowly but steadily improv- 
ing. What those houses show is not that 
the better American architect has 
abandoned or overcome his past failings, 
and has arrived at or anywhere near the 
goal of consummate domestic design, but 
that the tendencies in the right direction 
are every year becoming more emphatic. 
The time-honoured errors are less con- 
spicuous than they were. Helpful and 
really formative influences prevail, with 
fewer hindrances and over a larger area. 
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The average well-to-do American business 
man brings a much more liberal group of 
ideas to the building of his house than he 
once did, and his architect has obtained, 
in consequence, a much better opportunity 
to do himself justice. 

The Old Spirit. 

The worst faults of American country 
residences in the past can be traced for 
the most part to the inexperience, the 
ignorance, and the perverted ideas of the 
average well-to-do house builder. The 
ordinary American of fifteen years ago 
conceived the architect as a sort of a 
broker, whose business it was to carry out 
his ideas. He usually bought his site and 
decided on the location of his house with- 


out taking any expert advice. He deemed 
himself quite competent to decide what 
kind of a house the site demanded, how 
it should be approached, in what direction 
it should face, what trees should be 
chopped down and where new ones should 
be planted. The owner’s ideas about such 
matters would nearly always be wrong, or, 
at least, incomplete. If he was a very 
rich man, he probably wanted a much 
bigger and more ostentatious house than 
was warranted by the site. If he was a 
travelled man, he may have brought home 
from the other side the vision of some 
Italian palace or Jacobean manor house, 
which he must have, no matter how little 
they were suited to the surroundings. His 
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requirements in respect to the plan were 
reached wholly irrespective of their 
necessary effect upon the design or their 
relation thereto. He was rarely willing to 
spend as much money as was necessary 
to build a really substantial house; and 
he was still less likely to understand the 
necessity of making liberal appropriations 
for the improvement of the grounds. The 
architect was encouraged to spend a good 
deal of money on wholly unnecessary 
embellishments, but he was denied the 
money necessary to the fundamental cor- 
rectness of the design. His whole relation 
to his chent was falsified from the start, 
because his average employer was not 
prepared to seek and trust his judgment in 
all really essential matters connected with 
the plan and design of the house. 
The New Spirit. 

Of late years these adverse conditions 
have, little by little, been very much 
ameliorated. All over the country certain 
architects have been establishing a sound 
and solid local reputation. They are en- 
gaged by their clients, because the latter 
prefer or have been told to prefer their 
work. Their clients come to them, con- 
sequently, not to demand the copy of a 
Tudor abbey or a Florentine villa, but to 
request them to design the sort of house 
they are accustomed to design. While in 
many ways the client may still make it 
difficult for the architect, the latter under- 
takes the work under much more favour- 
able conditions. As a rule, he gets his 
work because people have been attracted 
by what he has already done. He brings 
a certain amount of personal authority and 
prestige into his relations with his clients; 
and under such conditions it is much more 
likely to be his own fault in case he fails 
to obtain the support necessary to the 
success of his work. In this way, and for 
this reason, the American architectural 
improvement, particularly in relation to 
domestic buildings, depends absolutely on 
the increased and increasing personal re- 
putation of certain individual architects. 

No More Suburban Palaces. 

It is certain that many of the old errors 
are gradually being abandoned. American 
millionaires no longer build palaces on 
suburban lots. In fact, except in very 
rare instances, they no longer build palaces 
at all. Mr. John D. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Edward H. Harriman have, both of them, 
recently completed country houses which 
do not pretend to be palaces or even chat- 
eaux, which are situated on veritable 
coun‘ry e_tates, and which are not too large 
in size to be the dwelling of an American 
citizen. In both of these instances money 
has been freely spent; but it has been 
spent not for the purpose of constructing 
a showy house, which would at best pro- 
vide a wholly inappropriate setting for the 
lives of its inhabitants, but for the purpose 
of developing a genuine country residence. 
The money has been spent, that is, in the 
purchase of sufficient land, in the lay-out 
of the grounds and of gardens, and. in 
general, for the purpose of making the 
place interesting for sensible people to 
live in. These houses are the expression 
of a wholesome and many-sided interest 
in country life ; and as such they inevitably 
assume a more genuinely domestic atmo- 
sphere. 

In the Middle West the well-to-do 
family is tending towards the same goal 
by a somewhat different road. The rich 
people of that vicinity have, indeed, never 
shown any weakness for palatial villas. 
Their fault, if it is a fault, has been to 
spend too little rather than too much 
money on their houses. Even when very 
rich they have frequently been contented 
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to erect semi-suburban houses on the out- 
skirts of a large city, and without either 
any architectural pretension, or, as a rule, 
much architectural interest. These houses 
were the temporary residences of men who 
were still chiefly interested in business, 
and who did not have the inclination or 
the time to care very much how or where 
they lived. Of late years, however, men 
of this class in the Middle West have 
largely increased their fortunes. and have 
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become more interested than formerly in 
the spending of their money. 
tied to their business, and while still but 
little inclined to assume the responsibility 
of very large country estates, they are 
tending to buy much more land than they 
once deemed necessary, to build more ex- 
pensive houses and to spend money more 
freely in the lay-out of the grounds and of 
flower gardens. Two places are now being 
completed at Lake Forest, near Chicago, | substantially that of an all-around country 
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one for Mr. Harold McCormick and one 
for Mr. Philip Armour, which will in these 
respects establish a new standard for that 


More Uniformity of Type. 

Hence it is that wherever in the United 
States country houses of any architectural 
being erected, they are 
tending much more uniformly to adhere 
This type, which is 
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place, has always been found near Boston 
and Philadelphia; and now the well-to-do 
families in the other large American cities 
are coming to acknowledge its desirability 
—New Yorkers by the abandonment of 
their former weakness for superfluous 
ostentation, Western families by their 
willingness to pay for more substantial and 
more completely designed houses. 
Because of these improved general con- 
ditions, a constantly increasing group of 
American architects are obtaining admir- 
able opportunities for really excellent 
work; and they are showing their appre- 
ciation of these advantages by their success 
in stamping their buildings with their own 
individual architectural point of view and 
interest. An increasing number of very 
genuine personal successes are beginning 
to emerge above the architectural horizon 
—architects who are successes not merely 
because they have designed a_ large 
number of conspicuous buildings, but 
because their work is absolutely their own 
and is recognised as such by a loyal and 
a numerous following. It would be in- 
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vidious to mention these gentlemen by 
name, because their numbers are still very 
small, compared to the total number of 
practising architects. It might be difficult 
to name more than fifteen men who have 
made for themselves the right kind of re- 
putation, and whose work is characterised 
by the right kind of integrity and distinc- 
tion. But these dozen or more gentlemen 
are scattered all over the country, and 
their personal styles, however they differ 
one from another, are emphatic and un- 
mistakable. Wherever they appear they 
exercise a profound influence upon the 
architecture of their vicinity, both by 
affording desirable models for imitation 
and by educating a small but influential 
part of the public into understanding the 
rights and responsibilities of an architect 
in relation to his client. 

The architects whose work is noticed in 
the publication referred to above are: 
Charles A. Platt, J. Gamble Rogers, Chas. 
Barton Keen, Bosworth and _ Holden, 
Frank E. Wallis, Frost and Granger, 


Heward Shaw, Marshall and Fox, Spencer 
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and Powers, Hugh Garden, Perkins and 
Hamilton, Pond and Pond, Bolinard and 
Parrson, W. A. Otis, Myron Hunt and 
Elmer Gray, W. Carbys Zimmerman, and 
Horace Trumbauer. We may perhaps be 
allowed to say, very frankly, that the work 
shown in the “Record”’ collection appears 
to us to be very much less worthy of study 
than the buildings of the classes that we 
have chosen for illustration. Roughly 
speaking, it is in the design of big build- 
ings that the American architect excels. 
These exhibit his peculiar genius and his 
special characteristics, and it is to these, 
therefore, that we have devoted chief atten. 
tion. 


New Exhibition Buildings. 

The Alaska-Yukon Pacific Fair, 1909, 
at Seattle, comprises some fine buildings, 
many of them constructed for permanent 
use. The site is on the grounds of the 
University of Washington, in the midst of 
a great fir forest on Puget Sound, and 
faces three mountain ranges, so that its 
surroundings are both picturesque and 
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unique. The Forestry Building can 
claim to be the largest log-house in the 
world, and there are other buildings for 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Fisheries, 
Mines, Fine Art, and Transportation, be- 
side the Auditorium, the United States 


Government Buildings (including the 
Alaska, Hawaii, Philippines, and_ the 
Government Fisheries Buildings) and 


those of the foreign countries. The Wash- 
ington State Building will cost £25,000, 
and there are also four county buildings. 
We show views of the Agricultural Build- 
ing (pp. 604, 605), the Fine Art Building 
(p. 606), which is to revert to the Univer- 
sity of Washington; the Washington 
State Fisheries and Mines Buildings (p. 
607, and the Auditorium (p. 607) 


A Canadian Bank. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Mon- 
treal, of which three illustrations appear 
respectively on pages 570, 572, and 573, 
has celebrated the forty-second year of its 
life by moving its Montreal branch into 
one of the most modern and substantial 
bank buildings in North America. 

The construction of this building repre- 
sents one of the largest building con- 
tracts yet performed in Montreal. On 
May 5th, 1907, wrecking was commenced 
on the old Temple building, which was 
for many years situated on this site. The 
wrecking was completed in two months, 
so that work on the excavation for the new 
building was begun about July 5th, 1907. 

The building follows the Corinthian 
style of architecture. Granite was used in 
the stonework. The resuit is that a most 
imposing structure has been erected. The 
six granite columns, sixty feet in height 
and eight feet in diameter, stands well 
in front of the entrance. The granite 
facade behind extends across the entire 
width of the site one hundred and eigh- 
teen feet. Flights of stairs ascend from 
the street between the columns, which 
stands on granite plinths, the largest 
weighing twenty-six tons. In fact, the 
blocks forming this colonnade average 
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twenty-six tons in weight, and the work 
of placing them in position was no mean 
engineering feat. The colonnade forms 
a loggia to the main wall, setting back 
fifteen feet trom the street line: The 
blocks on the screen wall vary in thick- 
ness from two feet to two feet and three- 
quarters. To support this massive pile of 
stone, excavations were made to a depth 
of thirty-one feet below the level of the 
sidewalk on St. James Street. These ex 
cavations were far below any previous cut- 
tings on this site, and near the bottom the 
cuttings ran into the bed of an old stream 
that passed through this spot ages ago. 
It was also shown in digging that a bury- 
ing ground had formerly been on this 
site. The walls of the building are en- 
tirely of solid masonry. The furring is 
of tile and terra-cotta, the plastering of 
cement, the only wood in use being that 
which was necessary to fasten some of 
the wood flooring. 

The main doors of the building are of 
plain beaten bronze. On entering the 
main building the banking hall is directly 
in front. This rises to the full height 
of the building, the only break being the 
windows on the sides. Corinthian pilasters 
reach to the top of the walls, relieving the 
plainness of the walls. At either side 
of the western end of the counting room 
are heroic-sized figures, standing boldly 
out in relief.. The flooring of the public 
space of the banking hall is of marble 
squares. Within the staff enclosure, the 


ENTRANCE, MECHANICAL ARTS BUILDING. 
(SEE ALSO PAGE 595), 
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BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. McKIM, MEAD 
AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


CARNEGIE BRANCH LIBRARY, NEW YORK. McKIM, MEAD, AND _ UNITED STATES COURT HOUSE AND POST OFFICE, INDIANAPOLIS 
WHITE. ARCHITECTS VIEW OF THE NORTH FRONT. 


UNITED STATES COURT HOUSE AND POST_OFFICE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: DETAIL OF FRONT. KELLOGG, RANKIN, AND 
CRANE, ARCHITECTS. 


December 31, 1909. 


flooring is covered with cork blocks, 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 
making a noiseless and restful footing. 

The grillwork dividing the counting 
room is of beaten bronze. The desks are 
of teak wood, and trimmings of ormolu 
bronze. 

There are five vaults in the building. 
The safety deposit vault is seventeen feet 
wide by forty-eight feet in depth. This is 
the largest of the vaults. 

The total weight of the strong-room 
doors is ten and a-half tons. The weight 
of the doors and their lining is thirty 
tons. The day gate is of burnished 
bronze, the frames and hinges being also 
brought to a bright finish, which contrasts 
well with the entire vault surroundings. 

Six trusses span the banking room toe 
support the roof and ceiling, the sky- 
light situated directly over this room being 
goft. by 47ft. in width. There is a second 
skylight situated 15ft. above the one seen 
from the banking room. On the north 
side of the counting room five windows 
are placed. In these windows the glass 
has been treated to present a cloudy effect. 
The edges of the windows are of stained 
glass, a shield over each window. On 
the opposite side of the wall there are no 
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windows, but glass doors lead to the board 
room and directors’ room. The lighting 
in the building is by electricity. 


The Late Russell Sturgis and the Literary 
Side. 


In an account of American architecture, 
it was inevitable that mention should be 
made of the late Russell Sturgis, who, 
dying in New York on February ith, 
1909, left the United States without a 
single representative of the literary side 
of the architectural profession who is also 
in active practice. There are Ware, Ham- 
lin, Ricker, and other teachers and 
writers, but none who, like the late Henry 
Van Brunt and Mr. Sturgis, are active as 
practising architects, and to whom at the 
same time architectural criticism and 
writing is an avocation. Mr. Sturgis was 
born in Baltimore County, Maryland, 
October 16th, 1836, and graduated from the 
College of the City of New York, or as it 
was then known, the Free Academy, in 
1856. He first studied architecture in the 
office of Leopold Eidlitz, and later in 1860 
went to Munich. Here he devoted a year 
or more to architectural study, and his re- 
creations were listening to the music of 
Wagner played at the Opera House; 
tramps through the country, where he 
found the castles of Louis, “the mad 
King,’’ especially interesting, and in fre- 
quenting the famous picture galleries and 
museums of the city. It was probably 
through this early experience that he 
became in later years an art connoisseur 
and critic, His entrance into practice 
came shortly after his return from Munich 
in 1862. He joined P. B. Wight, after- 
wards the architect of the old Academy of 
Design, in offices at 98, Broadway, which 
they occupied together for about nine 
years, though not as partners. His earliest 
architectural work is found in the Yale 
University Chapel, and the Farnham and 
Durfee dormitories; and, in association 
with George Fletcher Babb, he designed 
the Gothic Savings Bank at Auburn. In 
New York, Mr. Sturgis designed a number 
of business blocks, and two houses for 
Tames Alfred Roosevelt and Theodore 
Roosevelt, the father of the late President 
of the United States. He was one of the 
first architects to use fireproofing materials 
in New York, and in building the 
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Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank at Albany 
used that material. Like that of Mr. Van 
Brunt, his architectural work was 
scholarly, and entitled him to _ respect, 
without showing the “impulse to create’’ 
that makes the artist. Since 1880, while 
he has always maintained an office and 
executed commissions, his work has lain 
along those literary lines which have made 
him the most famous architectural critic 
and writer of his time, and has given 
architecture in the United States a founda- 
tion for a literature. His writings cover all 
branches of the Fine Arts, commencing 
with that early work, written, it is said, 
in Venice, “Manual of Jarves Collection 
of Early Italian Pictures,’ and include 
“European Architecture,’’ “An Historical 
Study,” “Annotated Bibliography of Fine 
Art,” “How to Judge Architecture,’’ “The 
Appreciation of Sculpture,’? “The Inter- 
dependence of the Arts of Design,’”’ “The 
Appreciation of Pictures,’ “A Study of 
the Artist’s way of working in the Various 
Handicrafts and Arts of Design,’’ a re- 
vision of Lubke’s “History of Art,’? “A 
Dictionary of Architecture,”’ and, lastly, a 
“History of Architecture.’ This latter, the 
most comprehensive, and from a _ profes- 
sional standpoint, most important of all his 
writings, was not finished, but it is hoped 
that from his notes and material it can be 
satisfactorily completed. Mr. Sturgis was 
in a way an American Ruskin. Though 
he had not the poetic idealism of that 
writer, he had a remarkable technical and 
historical acquaintance with his subject; 
his mind was a mine of accurate informa- 
tion, with a minute, ready and almost un- 
impeachably accurate knowledge of the 
history of architectural art. This was the 
more remarkable in that for a large por- 
tion of his life his eyes were weak and near- 
sighted, and often to save them he had to 
have almost everything read to him (he 
was practically blind while writing the first 
volume of his history of architecture); but 
in spite of the great nervous strain this 
produced, his love and appreciation for 
art, and his power of expression and sug- 
gestion was such as to make his works the 
most valuable of the century to the archi- 
tectural student and practitioner. He 
became a Fellow of the Institute in 1865, 
was a member of the Architectural 
League, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the National Academy of Design, the 
National Sculpture Society, and many 
local clubs. 
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ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC FAIR, 1909: 
American Courage and Resource. 
The boldness with which the Americans 
attack and overcome difficulties that else- 
where would probably be held to be in- 
superable, is amusingly described with 
respect to the undertaking at Seattle, of 
which illustrations appear on pp. 602-5. 
When the development of any quarter is 
hampered by a hill, however abrupt, they 
cut it down overnight. If there happens 


Photo : Topical. 


DETAIL OF THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, 


to be a great hotel or other construction 
on the top of the hill, this is slowly lowered 
as the hill melts, and is found later, a 
horizontal geometric projection of itself, 
on a lower plane! This same spirit was 
shown by a body of men who lately took 
over from the State of Washington, on a 
long lease, the tract of vacant land, almost 
in the heart of the city, which was formerly 
the site of the State University. This 
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Photo: Topical. 
THE ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC FAIR, 1909. 


Mines Building (Left.) The Washington State Fisheries Building (Right.) 


Photo: Topical. 


ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC FAIR, 1909. THE AUDITORIUM: ONE OF THE PERMANENT BUILDINGS, 


THE UNION STATION, 


covers an area of about eight small blocks, 
and the men who hold this lease, having 
formed the Metropolitan Building Com- 
pany of Seattle, propose to cover this land 
with groups of buildings of similar aspect, 
uniform cornice height, and correspond- 
ing motifs and accents. Although the 
actual undertaking was only begun a little 
over a year ago, one office building is now 
completed and fully rented, a second is 
under construction, a third being drawn 
up, and a fourth in contemplation. It 
happens that this piece of land, once held 
by the State University, is actually, as 
nearly as can be calculated, the business 
heart of the city, and these groups of 
buildings will form a uniform business 
section unlike anything in America. 


THE UNION STATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. : 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


ENTRANCE FORTICO. 
ARCHITECTS. 
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A Complicated Problem. 

That, notwithstanding anything that 
may have been said conveying the ccen- 
trary impression, American architecture 
suffers even as our own from the perversity 
and dilatoriness of Governments, may be 
seen from the chequered history of the 
New York City Court House. The con- 
ditions to be met are difficult. On the one 
hand is the abolition of the old court house, 
and on the other the preservation in struc- 
ture and surroundings of the old city hall, 
“New York’s best example of pure archi- 
tectural beauty.” In meeting these two 
requirements, there is a stupendous 
amount of planning to be done, both in 
artangement of surroundings and in 
design. It is twenty years since the pro- 


D. H. BURNHAM AND CoO., 


BURNHAM AND CO., 


ARCHITECTS. 


ject was first taken up in a competition 
won by Charles B. Atwood, that brilliant 
designer who gained fame by a scries of 
efforts of this character, and whose last 
work lives in that relic of the Columbian 
Exposition, the Field Museum. Shortly 
after his death in 1893 another competition 
was held, in which over one hundred archi: 
tects participated. This was won by John 
R. Thomas. After each of these competi- 
tions, the legislature declined to authorise 
the carrying out of the work, objecting to 
encroachment on the City Hall Park space. 
Atwood’s brilliant and artistic design 
would now be out of place, because at 
that time there were no skyscrapers, as 
now, to dominate it, and Thomas was re- 
compensed with the commission for the 
Hall of Records, which was part of his 
general design. Now the Hall of Records 
Association has been asking for sugges- 
tions, and the latest is by Israels and 
Harder. The wisdom of seeking to obtain 
space for the required buildings, the de- 
mand for which has doubled since the At- 
wood competition, without encroaching on 
the beautiful City Hall or its small park, 
is commendable. The matter is of such 
moment to the future city, and so compli- 
cated in all its bearings, that it seems to 
go beyond the study of one architect and 
be taken up by an architectural commis- 
sion similar to that which designed the 
Columbian Exposition, composed of three 
or five of the most capable of New York 
architects. With ample time to study the 
plans and design, a free hand in the work, 
with a surety of having all confidence and 
support given them by the people and city 
authorities, it seems possible that here can 
rise an architectural monument to twen- 
tieth century architecture that will meet 
with the same artistic approval that is 
accorded the city hall. the representative 
of the architecture of a hundred years ago. 


The Canadian Example. 
Some Canadians resent rather strongly 


the habit of excluding them from the map 
of America. The fact is that in England 
Canada is regarded politically rather than 
geographically, and consequently the 
Dominion is commonly treated as if it 
were an outlying part of England, or at 
least as a member of our own great family. 
In dealing, therefore, with Modern Ameri- 
can Architecture we are chiefly concerned 
with the United States; but in order that 
our Canadian fellow-subjects may not 
suppose that we had forgotten that their 
fine country is an important part of North 
America, we have added the example of 
recent Canadian work shown on pp. 570-1, 
and described on p. 599. 
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McKIM, MEAD. & WHITE, 
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OFFICE BUILDING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S. CAPITOL. 


CORNER OF THE OFFICE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE, U.S. CAPITOL. 
THOMAS HASTINGS, ARCHITECT. 


For Office Building of the Senators, see page 624. 
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CORNER OF THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING.- ROTUNDA, OFFICE BUILDINGS OF THE HOUSE AND SENATE. 
JOHN M. CARRERE, ARCHITECT. CARRERE AND HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 


WAITING-ROOM IN THE OFFICE BUILDING OF THE SENATORS. JOHN M, CARRERE, ARCHITECT. 
awing was made the colour of the marble columns and frieze has been changed from green to white. 


Note.—Since this dr 
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_SOME- COMPETITIONS OF (1909. 


AWARD Bu | 4 5 
UILDING, Cost, ASSESSOR. JOCESSFUL MPETITORS. REMARKS. 
ANNOUNCED. SuccrssFuL COMPETI s | s 
el 
January... Secondary School, Bury .. ‘+ . = J. W. Simpson Ate .. | Ist, T. Thomas Halliday ; 2nd, Castle and Warren ; 3rd, 
Mate 3 s fier 2: Acplevard and Quiggin. ee 
A Primitive Methodist Church and Schools, £5,000 es Marshall and Tweedy a 7 he Py nell Gharch to accommodate Goo 
Gateshead, schocl 350 
rF | Elementary School (Elton Ward}, Bury .. | — | J. W. Simpson Ae .. | rst, Frank S. Biram; 2nd, G. E. Bolshaw; 3rd, France | 23 designs submitted 
; : and Laycock. J 
” Palais de Justice, Toulon .. - . == — 1st (s,000 francs), M. Monestal ; 2nd (3,000 frances) Georges 


| Debrie ; 3rd (1,500 francs) M. Roustan; 4th (500 
francs), M. Gassier. 


a | Public Shelter, Whitley Bay we Py ———— (£20), Edward Cratney 

‘ Carnegie Library, New Mills <7 £2,000 | — ist (15), R. B. Preston; 2nd (£10), Butterworth and 
Duncan ; 3rd (£5), Potts, Sons, and Heunings. 

a Halleroft Schools, Ikesten vs i — -— Widdows fe “of ‘ai. Tatham ae i 

5 | Whittingham Asylum, Prestcu .. ee ——— 1st, Sykes and_Evans ; 2nd,—Lodge ; 3rd, Appleyard and 


Quiggin. 


February ..| Roval Infirmary, Bristol .. ae Be — Edwin T. Hall ar .. | ist, H. Perey Adams; 2nd, Henman and Cvoper ; 3rd, 
‘ _ Worthington and Son. 
Central Library, Blackpool a .. | £12,500 | G. H, Willoughby .. ve | tst, Cullen, Lochhead and Brown; 2nd, Russell and | 152 desizns submitted’ 


Cooper ; Thompson and Bristow ; Cooper and Slater ; 
C. H. Potter; H. R. Gardner. 


Fe Cornwall County Offices, Truro .. oe | = G. H, Fellowes-Prynne .. | rst, Sileock and Reay ; 2nd, Pearson and Milburn; 3rd, | 59 designs submitted 
i | | | Warwick and [all. 
% Congregational Church, Palmer’s Green .. — Ss | George Baines and Son 
March ..| Pearl Life Assurance Buildings, J.eeds .. | — | Percy Monckton s. .. | William Bakewell 
A | Footbridge over the River Wey, Guildford — es | rst, Clemence and Moon; 2nd, Davies and Swayne .. | 75 designs submitted. 
i Post Office, Pretoria, S.A. we oe A. Baker, W. F. Stucke, and | 1st, 4. J. Stewart; 2nd, Kraan and Wyers; 3rd, J. E. 
| W. Reid. McKenzie. 
April ..| Holgate Grammer Sctl:ool, Barnsley ary || = A. W. S. Cross and A. V. | Crouch, Butler, and Savage 
Houghton. 
a Bethel Independent Chapel, Penclawdd .. — 5 = |W. Beddoe Rees 
May ..| Elementary Schools, Wombridge .. ae —- oe Dickens-J.ewis and Haymes 
| 
rs Rivelin Valley, Sheffield .. an . — | Alderman Styring, William | ist (£21), J. Creswick, Brameld and Son ; 2nd (£10 ros,), | Competition limited to archi- 
Terrey, Edward Holmes, | James Miller. tects practising with 30 
| E. M. Gibbs, and P. Mar- | miles of Sheffield. 1 
ae: shall. | designs submitted 
Ye Secondary School, Shrewsbury .. «» | £16,000 | Henry TI. Hare .. ,. | FP. H. Shayler and J. A. Swan on a ore oa Accommodation for 200 boys 
and 200 girls 
_ Public Library, Middlesbrough .. + == J. S. Gibson its .. | ist (£50), Russell and Cooper ; 2nd (£30), G. H. Wenyon | 202 designs submitted. Un- 
| | | and Chas. H. Potter ; 3rd (£20), Cooper and Slater, successful protest made 


by dissatished architects 


ss Congregational Church, Rhos-on-Sea aro m| — J. B. Gass 1st, J. M. Porter and Elcock ; 2nd (fro), Arthur Hewitt 
| | 
June ..| National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth .. | £85,000 | Reginald Blomfield . . 74 Sidney K. Greenslade Se sae aie one .. | 5 other architects awarded 
| | 30 guineas each 
— | Secondary School, Elland ., Ae .. | £12,000 | Vickeis Edwards, and A V. | W. S. Braithwaite 
| Houghton 
- Model Villiage, near Stafford oe ae — | tst, Buckland and Haywood-Farmer ; 2nd (£20), Geo. H. | 
Wenyon. 
1 School in Grove Street, Barnsley .. ah — |H.T. Buckland .. .. | 1st (£30), S. W. Dyson ; 2nd (£20), Clarke and Moscrop ; | 
| | 3rd (£1 0) Holtom and Fox ; 4th (no prize), A. Brockle- | 
hurst. 
July ..| United Methodist Church, Rochdale te == rst, Butterworth and Duncan; 2nd, Ratcliffe and | 
Chadwick ; 3rd, — Thornley. 
2 Public Library, Liscard .. ne an — G. H. Willoughby .. .. | ist, R. B. McColl and G. E. Tonge; 2nd (bracketted), 
J. R. Earnshaw, Packer, Drewitt and Drewitt, 


Appleyard and Quiggin, Deacon and Horsburgh, 
Sproat and Warwick. 


August ..| East Cornwal! Hospital, Bodmiu .. sasmeal —_— | —— — 1st, Morley B. Collins; 2nd, F. A. Wiblin; 3rd, H. T. | 36 designs submitted 
| Bonner. 
¥5 Town Hall Extension, Stoke-on-Trent .. | £25,000 | Leonard Stokes Ro .. | Ist (£200), Gariatt and Simister; 2nd (£100), Warwick 
and Hall; 3rd (£50), W. Haywood. 
5 Public Buildings, Purslem .. 50 50 — | Henry T. Hare .. .. | Ist, Russell and Cooper; 2nd (£100), E. Montague 


Thomas ; 3rd (£50), Warwick and Hall. 


September ..| County Council Offices, Berkshire, Reading — | Mervyn Macartney .. | st (£100), Warwick and Hall; 2nd (£75), E. J. Shrews- | 


| bury ; 3rd (£50), Wills and Anderson. 
SS Council Offices, Newburn .. aie a6 —_ R. J. Leeson ais .. 1st, Edward Ciatney ; 2nd (£10), Marshall and Tweedy 
B Town Hall Extension, Grimsby .. s0/h — | Sir Alfred Gelder .. .. | 1st, Eade, Johns and Browne; 2nd, Withers aud Meredith; 

| 3rd, Rigby, Oliver and Phipps. | 
A Secondary School, Whitby .. ne Ac — Paul Waterhouse .. .. | mst, Thomson and Bristow ; 2nd (£21), R. W. Owen; 


3rd (£10 1os.), Oliver, Leeson, and Wood, 


October > Branch Library, Deptford oe os £4,500 | J. S. Gibson ua .. | st (£52 tos.), Castle and Warren ; 2nd (£26 5s.), W. F. 
Young and H. W. Horsley; 31d (£10 tros.), Wills 
and Anderson. 


4 New Academy, Hamilton .. AK -. | £35,000 = 2 Cullen, Lochhead and Brown 
3 School for Girls, Harrogate a .. | £46,000 | H. W. Chatters .. .. | W. Gilbee Scott 
a Training College, Hull ., ene .- | £33)350 | John W. Simpson ., «. | rst ({r50}, Crouch, Butler, nee Savage; 2nd’ (£100), 


| W. H. Thorp ; 3rd (£50), G. H. B. Gould. 


November ..| Isolation Hospital, Aberdare 6 or — | Sir William Emerson, and | 1st, E, C. H. Maidman; 2nd, Stockdale, Harrison and 
Dr. W. Williams, Sons, and H. H, Thomson; 3rd, E. Montague 
| | Thomas. 
“A Parish Hall, Eltham ar ae ay —_ T. Lempriere Hesketh .. | Moscrop-Young and Glanfield, and Percy J. Waldram .. 63 designs submitted’ 
= Grammar School, Preston .. oe Ey | £r2l0007 | By Wy Catterall= 2, .. | st, Woolfall and Eccles; 2nd, Arthur Greenwood ; 3rd, 179 designs submitted: 
Packer, Drewitt, and Drewitt. 
| 
A Secondary Schools, Wellington .. ie £9,000 | H. Beswick 8 «. | Shayler, Swan, and Ridge .. bie + a ve | Accommodation provided for 
| | 125 boys and 125 girls 
December J Club House, St. Anne’s-on-Sea_.. .. | Between | Ernest Newton ore .. | Walter Stirrup and Cooper and Slater 
£4,000 
and 
£5,000 
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REPORTS AND PERSONALIA OF THE YEAR. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Incidentally remarkable for an almost un- 
-precedented dearth of work among the mem- 
bers of the architectural profession, the year 
now rapidly drawing to its close may yet be 
regarded, albeit from an entirely different 
point of view, as one of an epoch-marking 
nature. 

For whilst we recognise and deplore the 
protracted existence of the unfortunate com- 
mercial depression from which, in common 
with other classes of the community, the 
members of a poorly paid and onerous call- 
ing are undoubtedly suffering, yet a brief 
review of the work accomplished during the 
past twelve months by the governing body of 
the premier architectural society reveals a 
condition of affairs by no means unsatisfac- 
tory to the many members of the lines 
who have the larger interests of the entire 
profession at heart. 


Indeed, although in doing so we may be 
considered unduly optimistic, we venture to 
point out that, at the ancient stronghold of 
architectural conservatism, No. 9, Conduit 
Street, there are now unmistakable signs and 
portents of the advent of a long-desired 
change of policy under which the old order 
of things may, ultimately, reasonably be ex- 


pected to give place to the new. 


To particularise, during the ensuing year 
the doors of the R.I.B.A. will be opened, to 
their fullest extent, for the admission of 
the new class of members known as Licen- 
tiates. It is intended that Licentiate mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A. should be either (a) 
architects in actual practice who are at pre- 
sent unable to join the Institute as Fellows, 
or (b) properly qualified architects’ assistants. 


Whether the attempt to induce outside 
architects to assist in closing the ranks of the 
profession and extending the Institute’s 
sphere of influence meet with a favourable 
or an unfaourable reception from those to 
whom the invitation is extended, the creation 
of an additional class undoubtedly marks a 
departure from the policy which has hitherto 
found favour at the R.I.B.A. 


We can, therefore, at least, congratulate 
the governing body upon a praiseworthy effort 
to increase the prestige and usefulness of the 
Institute, and trust that the innovation pro- 
posed will prove to be merely the first of 
many changes which must, necessarily, be 
associated with the adoption of a broader and 
‘more liberal-minded policy. 


Another sign of the times has reference to 
‘the appointment of a committee to deal with 
that most difficult problem, the preparation 
of a Parliamentary Bill. 


The constitution of this Bill, if drafted, as 
it should be, to meet not only the present 
but the future requirements of the whole pro- 
fession should excite the greatest interest 
among members of the architectural profes- 
sion, all of whom, whether already associated 
with the R.I.B.A. or outside that body, will 
eagerly await the result of the committee’s 
deliberations and the subsequent publication 
of its report. 


During the past year the regulations issued 
by the Institute for the conduct of architec- 
tural competitions have been revised by the 
Competitions Committee and, in all essential 
respects, the latter’s proposals have been ac- 
cepted by the Council. 


Although not yet perfect, these regulations, 
as recently amended, are a vast improvement 
upon the vague “‘suggestions” issued by the 
Council of the Institute a few years ago, and 
promoters about to arrange the conditions of 
their competitions would do well to adopt 
one or another of the very excellent methods 
of procedure indicated in this official docu- 
ment which, presumably, will shortly be 
ready for general use. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that at 
length, after, as it appears to us, many years 
of altogether unnecessary procrastination, the 
inconsistencies apparent in the oft-adversely 
criticised schedule of professional charges 
is now engagaing the attention of the govern- 
ing body of the Institute and a committee 
will shortly be appointed to revise and amend 
it—or, better still, re-draft it 727 foto. 


This instance of the Council’s rather un- 
expected departure from its old-time policy 
of Jatssez-fatre strengthens our belief that 
the Institute is, at last, becoming aware that 
its erstwhile rather somnolent attitude to- 
wards matters architectural is neither condu- 
cive ‘to the general advancement of civil 
architecture,” nor is it calculated to assist, 
to the fullest extent possible, “in promoting 
and facilitating the acquirement of the vari- 
ous arts and sciences connected therewith.” 


We have so often drawn attention in this 
journal to the flagrant errors and contradic- 
tions which occur in the R.I.B.A.’s amazing 
schedule of professional charges that it would 
be superfluous to repeat them here. It is 
sufficient to say that many practitioners know 
to their cost, how little weight and authority 
the document carries with it in a court of 
law or (horresco referens! ) even among archi- 
tects themselves. 


An earnest endeavour should be made to 
ensure that the scale of charges as laid down 
in the amended (or new) schedule should be 
one of a nature likely to be regarded as 
authoritative in actions at law, in addition 
to being accepted and adhered to by all 
architects of repute. 


The question of the architect’s remunera- 
tion has recently been under consideration 
in America and a new scale of charges has 
been devised by our trans-Atlantic brethren, 
which (¢xter alia) provides for the payment 
of professional consultant specialists, who 
may be employed to advise an architect in 


OXON. 
Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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such matters as constructional steelwork, 
heating and ventilation, electrical installa- 
tions, etc. Now as these are subjects upon 
which, owing to the imperfect nature of their 
scientific training, the majority of architects 
of to-day are anything but well informed, 
the cost of any extraneous professional assis- 
tance should be carefully considered by the 
committee appointed to deal with the impor- 
tant question of architects’ charges. 


The proposal to establish a British School 
of Architecture in Rome, concurrently with 
the institution of a diploma course of archi- 
tectural training, is still engaging the atten- 
tion of those to whom it has been referred. 
In itself the suggestion is a highly meritorious 
one which deserves to receive a liberal 
measure of support, but the broad fact re- 
mains that it is, necessarily, very limited in 
its scope as it is of course intended to benefit 
only a few exceptionally brilliant students. 
But the problem of the education of the 
architect of the future is one of paramount 
importance which the establishment of a 
School of Architecture is Rome or elsewhere 
on the extremely restricted scale proposed, 
would do little or nothing to solve. 


What is wanted for the training of the 
average student is a central school, or 
schools, of architecture conducted by archi- 
tects in actual practice who are fully in sym- 
pathy with the principles underlying a 
thoroughly definite course of artistic and 
scientific training, such for instance as that 
to be obtained at the Zcole de Beaux Arts in 
Paris. 

That it would be difficult to find suitable 
and sympathetic instructors among the archi- 
tects of this country goes without saying, but 
it is more than probable that a sufficient 
number of suitable men would be forthcoming 
if the scheme were to assume concrete form. 
But if an educational scheme, on these lines, 
were adopted, a severe test examination, in 
lieu of the present ridiculous preliminary 
examination of the R.I.B.A. would have to 
be instituted with the object of inducing 
men of culture and good general education 
to seek entrance to the profession. In short, 
in our view, the architectural education of 
the majority of students should be carefully 
provided for and safeguarded before any 
attempt is made to supply a kind of post- 
graduate course for the exceptionally clever 
minority. 


PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL 
GOLD MEDAL. 


At the presentation to Dr. Evans, Mr. 
George said: While most of us are occupied 
with our personal aims and interests, seeking 
our own profit or advancement, with some con. 
sideration for the greatness of our art and, 
perhaps, equal consideration for the neces- 
sary daily bread, there is among us a small 
band of workers moving on a higher plane, 
men who have set themselves to increase the 
sum of human knowledge. Some of these 
are engrossed in_ science, discovering 
ameliorations to sickness and pain. Some 
are exploring the desert and the mountain 
and charting unknown regions and increas- 
ing man’s resources ; while other brave men 
face the hardships of ice, storm, and starva- 
tion and fight their way to the Poles, All 
these explorers we delight to honour. 


But to us the poles have no professional 
attraction: we shall not be called upon to 
house the surplus population and the unem- 
ployed in those regions. The inhabited 
world and a knowledge of past civilisations 
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Mr. James Glen Sivewright Gibson, 
Vice-President. 


Born in Arbroath, Forfarshire. Came to 
London and entered the office of Mr. Wal- 
lace. There met Mr. S. B. Russell, whom 
he later joined in a long and famous part- 
nership, since dissolved. Mr. 
practice has been mainly in public build- 
ings, and the firm of Gibson and Russell 
became famous in the annals of competi- 
tions. Among Mr. Gibson’s recent works 
is Caxton House, Westminster. 


- 


Mr. Alfred William Stephens Cross, 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Cross received his general education 
at King’s College, London, and at Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, where he 
took his M.A. degree. Articled to his 
father, a well-known architect of Hastings 
and London, Mr. Cross has practised in 
the Metropolis for the past 20 years, during 
which he has designed and superintended 
the erection of numerous London and pro- 
vincial public buildings, including the 
School of Technology, Manchester. 
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Mr. Ernest George. 
President. 
Born London, June 13th, 1830. Educated 
Brighton, Reading, R.A. gold medal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
1896. Articled to S. Hewitt; entered Royal 
Academy as student; began practice with 
T. Vaughan; at Vaughan’s death was 
joined by Harold Peto, and on Peto’s re- 
tirement, by A. B. Yeates. Professional 
work: Steadleigh Court, Devon; Rousdon, 
Devon; Metcombe, Dorset; Batsford, Glou- 
cester; Edgeworth Manor, Gloucester; 
Monk Fryston. Yorks; Poles, Herts.; North 
Mymms, Herts.; Buchan Hill, Sussex; Dun- 
ley Hill, Surrey; Welbeck Abbey; Eynsham 
Hall, Oxon.; Sedgwick Park, Sussex; Ruck- 
ley Grange, Salop; Busbridge Park, Surrey; 
Crathorne Hall, Yorks; Shiplake Court; 
Harrington Gardens; Mount Street; Col- 
lingham Gardens, S. Kensington; houses in 
Cadogan Square and Berkeley Square; Al- 
bemarle Hotel and Ossington, Newark; 
Church of St. Andrew, Streatham; St. Pan- 
cras, Rousden, Devon; the churches of 
Samaden and Taraso, in the Engadine; 
villa at Antibes, France. Publications: as 
an etcher—‘‘Etchings on the Mosel,” ‘‘Etch- 
ings on the Loire’; in Belgium; in Venice. 


‘ Photographs :—Mr. Ernest George, by Russell 


& Sons, London. Mr. J. S. Gibson by Powden & 
Son, Dundee. Mr. A. W.S. Cross by J. Caswall 
Smith, London and Mr. E. Guy Dawber byiLyd 
Sawyer, London. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER. 


Prof. Reginali Theodore Blomfield, 
Vice-President. 

Is the third son of the late Rev. G. J. 
Blomfield, M.A. Educated at Haileybury, 
gained an exhibition scholarship to Exeter 
College, Oxford, 2nd in Mods., 1st in Greats 


1879; M.A., a Hon. Fellow, Exeter College, 


A.R.A., 1904. Fellow Society Antiquaries 
Fuller particulars of Mr. Blomfield’s work 
are given in the article on page 517 of this 
issue. 


Mr. Edward Guy Dawber, 
Vice-President. 

Born in King’s Lynn, Norfolk, and was 
articled in that town. After expiration of 
articles went as an assistant in the office 
of Sir Thomas Deane, in Dublin, and from 
there as an assistant to Messrs. Ernest 
George and Peto. Studied at the R.A. 
Schools, gained lower school premium for 
design 189s, and upper school ditto 1896. 
Commenced private practice in Glostershire 
in 1890; moved to London 1891; was presi 
dent of the A.A. in 1904-1906. 


shave for us a much deeper interest, and we 
vowe a great debt to those keen sportsmen 
who have set themselves to discover the relics 
of past races, unearthing buried cities, their 
temples and palaces, deciphering records and 
showing us how men have lived and fought 
-and built. 

To such work our distinguished visitor, Dr. 
_Arthur Evans, has devoted his mind, his time, 
and his means, with the splendid result of 
reclaiming from oblivion the long-hidden 
treasures of Crete. 

It is our privilege periodically to recom- 
mend for his Majesty’s approval a name for 
the distinction of the Royal Gold Medal. It 
is for one who by building, by writing, or 
by research has advanced the Art of Archi- 
tecture. The first explorer to receive this 
mark of appreciation was the great pioneer 
of excavation, Sir Henry Layard, whose 
winged bulls, so prominent a feature in the 
British Museum, may be found some day to 
‘have relation to the Bulls of Knossos which 
Dr. Evans describes. 

It is my pleasant duty to-day, in your 
names, to present the King’s Gold Medal to 
Dr. Arthur Evans, who, in discovering the 
Palace of Minos, has, it is no exaggeration 
to say, completely revolutionised our ac- 
cepted ideas of the early civilisations sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean basin. He has 
converted myth into history and floating pre- 
historic tradition into established fact. 
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But what is of paramount interest to us, 
he has shown that centuries before the Par- 
thenon was thought of, indeed, before the 
Greek nation came into being, there were 
architects at Knossos and in other parts of 
Crete building huge monuments and palaces 
showing consummate skill in construction 
and adaptation for the use of man in an 
advanced state of culture. inmetactorete 
has been found actually to have played the 
part in ancient civilisation which tradition 
had claimed for it. With Dr. Evans among 
us to-night it is not for me to tell you of 
Crete. I will only ask him now to accept 
the medal as a tribute of our high esteem. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 
As the president, Mr. Henry Tanner, 
F.R.I.B.A., remarked in the course of his 
address, delivered at the annual general 


meeting on October 8th, the association has 
no doubt felt, in various ways, the effects 
of the general depression. Consequently 
there have been an abnormal number of cases 
of lapsed membership, and the publications 
of the association have not been adequately 
supported, and it may or may not be from 
the same cause that the excellent A.A. play 
was not successful from the financial point 
of view, although artistically it left but little 
to be desired. The work of the association 


From the’ Painting by Sir William Richmond, R.A. 


DR. ‘ARTHUR J. EVANS, 


ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST, 


Photo: F. Hollyer. 
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Mr. Evans is well known among Architects for his explorations in the Island} of Crete, durirg which 
he has partly unearthed the buried palace cf Minos, 


neverthless goes on with undiminished 
vigour, nor is the lighter side neglected. The 
School of Architecture, with its energetic 
committee and its powerful advisory Council, 
and its accomplished master (Mr. H. P. G, 
Maule, F.R.I.B.A.) and efficient staff, is 
flourishing exceedingly, both in its day and 
in its evening departments, and is doing 
splendid educational work, furnishing as 
complete an equipment for the architect as 
has been yet organised. Stimulus in the 
form of prizes and scholarships is liberally 
provided. The recreative side is being judi- 
ciously extended, and it is proposed to hold 
‘“At Homes’? modelled on those held by the 
R.I.B.A., and to start a golf club. The 
membership at the termination of the sixty- 
second session, which terminated at the end 
of last May, was 1,685. Eighty-two iment- 
bers were elected, six re-joined, and the 
losses by resignation from other causes 
amounted to 111. President, Henry Tanner, 
F.R.I.B.A.; vice-presidents, F. Dare Clap- 
ham, F.R.I.B.A., and C. Wontner Smith, 
A.RJLB,A.s secretary; SD Ge” Diver 
1.S., 18, Tufton Street, Westminster. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


The chief items of general interest in the 
work of the Society during the past year are 
as follows :— 

The addition of 104 members and students, 
resulting in raising the total membership to 
one thousand, after allowing for deaths and 
resignations. 

Early in the session the Society, by means 
of a donation of £50, enabled its South Afri- 
can Branch to co-operate with the Transvaal 
Institute of Architects in promoting a Regis- 
tration Bill, with the result that a Bill for the 
Registration of Architects in the Transvaal 
become law on July 7th, 1909. 

The Society’s membership certificate is now 
accepted by the Transvaal Government as a 
qualification for registration under the Act. 

A feature of the year’s work has been the 
growth and development of the students’ sec- 
tion and the organising of a successful series 
of sketching parties and visits to works.., 

The travelling studentship and other design 
competitions resulted in good entries, and 
some excellent work, which was exhibited in 
London, Cardiff, and Birmingham. 

A new departure was a students’ exhibi- 
tion of sketches and distribution of prizes at 
St. Bride’s Institute on November 8th, when 
a very useful and pleasant evening was spent. 

The social functions organised by the So- 
ciety were very successful, particularly the 
twenty-fifth annual dinner at the Trocadero, 
which was attended by upwards of 200 mem- 
bers and their friends. 

One of the most important of the Council’s 
undertakings was the completion of the nego- 
tiations for new premises by their entering 
into an agreement for a lease of 28, Bedford 
Square, which is being adapted to suit the 
needs of the Society. It is expected that the 
new premises will be ready for occupation at 

The Society is co-operating with the 
R.I.B.A. in regard to the proper conduct of 
architectural competitions and other matters 
affecting the interests of the profession. 

The Society has sustained a great loss by 
the retirement of Mr. Ellis Marsland from the 
position of Hon, Secretary, which he has 
held with so much advantage to the Society 
for over 17 years. His services are to be re- 
cognised by the presentation of the gold 
medal of the Society. 

A gratifying feature of the year’s work is 
the satisfactory condition of the finances, 
there being a surplus of assets over liabilities 
of £1,775, the excess of income over expendi- 
ture for the year being £261. 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The first of the pamphlets on “Uniformity 
of Custom” has, as foreshadowed in our 
report of the association’s operations in 1908, 
been issued to the members. This document 
which embodies the Council’s recommenda- 
tions respecting the measurement of the 
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Mr. Frederick Dare Clapham, 
Vice-President. 


Mr. Clapham, with Mr. G. B. Car- 
vill, has been the mainstay of the 
A.A, play for many years past. He 
is a partner in the firm of Mountford 
and Clapham, Architects of the 
London Sessions House, etc., and is 
an F.R.1.B.A. 


Mr. Maurice Everett Webb, 
Hon. Secretary: 


Mr. M. E. Webb is the son of Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., and was articled 
to his father, following a University 
training, in which he took his M.A. 
degree. Mr. Webb has been one of 
the Editors of that merry little pub- 


lication, ‘“‘The Purple Patch.” 
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Mr. Henry Tanner, 
President. 


Mr. Tanner is the son of Sir 


Henry Tanner, 
Architect to H.M. 
was born in 1876, educated 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
matriculated at London University. 
Mr. Tanner was articled to his 
father, and afterwards entered the 
office of Sir Aston Webb, R.A. He 
also studied at the Royal Academy 
Schools, where he won the travel- 
ling studentship in 1goo. He was 
elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A. 
in 1899, and a Fellow in 1907. The 
President has been connected with 
the A.A. since 1896, and in 1903 was 
appointed hon. secretary, a post he 
occupied for four years; for the last 
two sessions he has been a vice- 
president. 
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Tanner, by the 
Mr. Clapham, by Lang- 
Wontner Smith, by 
Mr: Maurice’ E. Webb, by 


Photographs : — Mr. 
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ford, Ltd. <t{ Mr. 
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Mr. Edwin Gunn, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Born in London 1878, and educated 
privately; pupil of Mr. Alfred Framp- 
ton; joined A.A. 1899; A.A. Scholar- 
ship 1900-1 ; Medal Advanced Class of 
Design t1g01-2; Associate 1904; 
Librarian 1906-7; Editor A.A. Journal 
1908; Jun. Hon. Sec. 1909; Member of 
Practice Standing Committee R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Cyril Wontner Smith, 
Vice-President 

Was articled to Mr. A. Morice 
Butler, of London, formerly in part- 
nership with Mr. Arnold Mitchell; 
served 3 years. Afterwards went 
into Mr. Mitchell’s office, in the 
ofices of Sir Aston Webb, W. D. 
Carée, Sir A. Blomfield and Sons. 
Was awarded medals of merit at the 
Institute for measured drawings in 
1896 and 1898. Won the Pugin Stu- 
dentship, 1902; and in 1903 medal of 
merit in the Soane Medallist. Elected 
Assoc. R.I.B.A., 1900. Commenced 


practice 1903. 
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Slater’s and Tiler’s work, has met with gen- 
eral approval, not only among the members 
of the association, but also amongst various 
associations of slate merchants and master 
slaters, to whom the want of an authoritative 
system of measurement has been apparent for 
some years. 

The Council has been asked to take some 
action in order to mitigate the evil caused 
by the increasing tendency on the part of 
public authorities and private employers to 
invite tenders from contractors without pro- 
viding bills of quantities, the competing 
firms being each supplied with reproductions 
of the drawings and copies of the specifica- 
tion from which they can either prepare their 
own quantities, or submit tenders based upon 
the cubic contents. <A specification written 
before the quantities have been “‘taken-off”’ 
is generally incomplete and lacking in several 
essential details, therefore in the absence of 
a properly prepared bill of quantities it is 
frequently difficult to decide what is, and 
what is not, embodied in a tender submitted 
by a contractor who adopts one of the 
methods to which we refer. Again in deal- 
ing with the accounts for work on which 
considerable variations from the original 
drawings have been made, it is well nigh im- 
possible to do justice to either the employer 
or the builder, in cases where quantities, or 
any satisfactory basis on which variations 
can be adjusted, are not provided. The 
Council recognising that for these reasons, 
estimating, under these conditions is not in 
the best interests of the employer and (inas- 
much as an unjust burden of additional ex- 


pense is placed upon them through their 
being compelled to employ quantity sur- 


veyors themselves) it is obviously unfair to 
the builders, is doing all in its power to 
secure a discontinuance of the system. A 
conference convened by the President was 
held in October last, at which representatives 
of various societies of builders throughout 
the country were present, a resolution was 
passed urging the members of these societies 
to refuse to tender in competition without 
quantities for works costing £500 and up- 
wards, representations have been made to 
the Council of the R.I.B.A., and it is hoped 
that by these means the evil will be modified, 
and the practice eventually cease. 


ABERDEEN SOCIETY OF 


ARCHITECTS. 
Representatives of the Council of the 
society and of the Aberdeen Master House 


Carpenters’ Association met, at the request 
of the latter body, to consider and discuss 
various alterations proposed by the associa- 
tion to the mode of measurement in the 
model schedule. These alterations, which 
were for the most part of minor importance, 
were gone over and discussed in detail, and 
several of them adopted. A copy of the 
schedule, as revised, has since been sent to 
each member of the society. 


MR. G. E. 
President of thesSociety of Architects. 


BOND, J.P. 
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Several cases of builders carrying on archi- 
tects’ work have been dealt with by the 
Council, the majority of which have been 
settled in a satisfactory manner by the par- 
ties involved giving an undertaking to desist 
from the practice. 

A conference with Aberdeen Master 
Painters’ Association has been held on the 
question of architects specifying in schedules 
the name of only one manufacturer of 
materials, which custom had been objected 
to by the National Federation of Master 
Painters... The deputation pointed out the 
hardship which, in certain cases, resulted to 
contractors from this practice, which, how- 
ever, they admitted was not so prevalent in 
Aberdeen as in some towns in the south. 
After some discussion on the subject, the 
deputation thanked the Council for having 
heard their statement, and left the matter 
in their hands, hoping that it would receive 
attention. 

Two scholarships, value £2 10s. each, are 
awarded for measured drawings. Last year 
a committee was appointed to draw up a 
scheme for instituting further competitions 
among architects’ pupils and apprentices in 
Aberdeen, for prizes to be presented by the 
society. This committee having met and con- 
sidered the matter, reported that they were 
of opinion that the society should offer two 
prizes of £2 and £1 respectively for com- 
petition among students in the first two 
years of their apprenticeship, the subject for 
competition being selected mainly with a 
view to promoting efficiency in draughtsman- 
ship; also two prizes of similar amount for 
competition among students in the third, 
fourth, and fifth years of apprenticeship, the 
subject selected being such as to ensure that 
design, as well as drawing, should be an 
element in the competition. 

The Council is again co-operating with the 
Council of the Aberdeen Architectural Asso- 
ciation in promoting a series of lectures to 
students during the winter session, from 
architects of standing, on subjects of archi- 
tectural interest. 

Last year there were no additions to the 
membership of the society, which remained 


at 23, President, Mr. Arthur Clyne; hon- 
sec., Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon, 245, Union 
SELeete 


ALBERTA (CANADA) ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ARCHITECTS. 


This association is in its third session, and 
has this year issued its first year book, a 
very businesshke publication, giving the text 
of the association’s Act of incorporaton, the 
association by-laws, a list of registered archi- 


| tects and students, and a report of the third 
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annual meeting. From the text of the Act 
it appears that after the expiration of six 
months from the publication of the notice 
of the organisation of the Council of the said 
association, no person can take or make use 
of the name or title of architect, either 
singly or in connection with any other word, 
name, title or designation, giving it to be 
understood that he is an architect under this 
Act, unless he is registered under this Act as 
a member of the said association. Any per- 
son who, after the time above mentioned, not 
being registered as a member of the said 
association, takes or makes use of any such 
name, title or designation, as above men- 
tioned, shall be liable upon summary convic- 
tion, to a fine not exceeding twenty-five 
dollars for the first offence, and not exceeding 
one hundred dollars for every subsequent 
offence. The regulations for architectural 
competitions are fairly definite as to the 
duties of assessors, giving five conditions 
under which a design should be ruled out. 
The president of the association is Mr. R. 
Percy Barnes, Edmonton; honorary presi- 
dent, Mr. James E. Wize, Edmonton; hon. 
sec., Mr. H. M. Whiddington, Strathcona. 
The headquarters of the association are in 
the new Windsor Block, Jasper Avenue, Ed- 
monton. The registered architects and 
students in 1908 numbered about forty. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


The session rgo08-09 will always be memor- 
able in the history of this association on 
account of the foundation of the Birming- 
ham School of Architecture. Some two 
years ago the general dissatisfaction which 
was felt in the local educational facilities 
culminated in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to enquire into the whole position of 
architectural education in Birmingham. The 
members of this committee have had before 
them at their numerous meetings reports 
from the Board of Architectural Education, 
and the various universities and _ schools 
where new architectural courses have been 
established ; they have also had conferences 
with Birmingham University and the Muni- 
cipal School of Art. The labours of the 
committee have resulted this session in a 
report to the Council, in which it was recom- 
mended to establish a day school. A large 
number of prominent architects in the city 
having consented to accept pupils at a re- 
duced premium, on condition that they 
passed through such a school, the School of 
Art Committee of the City Council arranged 
to start an architectural day school at the 
School of Art in place of some of the even- 
ing Classes. The Council are particularly 
pleased that they have persuaded their past 
president, Mr. J. L. Ball, to undertake the 
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directorship of this school at its commence- 
ment. This session was also notable on ac- 
count of the inauguration of the new rooms 
in the Exchange Buildings, which have 
proved to be well suited to the require- 
ments of the association meetings. The 
general meetings have more than maintained 
the interest of those of past years, but it is 
to be regretted that the attendance did not 
fulfil the hopes expressed in the previous 
report. The inaugural meeting at the Midland 
Hotel was of great interest on account of the 
fine exhibition of drawings of recent work, lent 
by members and many of the best-known Lon- 
don architects. An enjoyable excursion to 
Paris at Whitsuntide is chronicled. Presi- 
dent, Mis ATS, Dixon, M:.A:, F-.R.1I.B.A.; 
hon. secs., Mr. G. Salway Nicol, A.R.J.B.A., 
117, Colmore Row, and H. W. Simister, 
Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street: 
secretary, E. Marston Rudland, C.A., 14, 
Temple street. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


This society, whose address is Fine Arts 
Academy, Queen’s Road, Clifton, was estab- 
lished in 1850, and reorganised in 1888. It 
has Bristol for its centre, and Gloucester- 
shire, Somerset, Wiltshire, and Dorset for 
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its province. During the present year the 
following lectures have been given: ‘Recent 
Explorations of the Roman Forum,” by Mr. 
St. Clair Baddeley; ‘“‘English and _ Italian 
Garden Architecture,’ by Mr. T. H. Maw- 
son. The ordinary meetings are held at 
8 p.m. in the society’s room at the Fine 
Arts Academy, generally on the second Mon- 
day in each month. The president is Mr. 
Mowbray A. Green, F.R.I.B.A., hon. sec. 


and treasurer, Mr. T. H. Weston, F.R.I.B.A. 


THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL 
INSTITUTE OF CANADA. 


The Royal Architectural Institute of Can- 
ada was founded as the Institute of Archi- 
tects of Canada, 19th August, 1907, was in- 
corporated by special Act of the Dominion 
Parliament, 16th June, 1908 (7-8, Edward 
VII., Chap. 82), under the corporate name 
of ‘‘The Architectural Institute of Canada,” 
was granted Royal permission to adopt the 
prefix ‘“‘Royal” to its corporate name, 2nd 
June, 1909. 

The objects of the Royal Institute, as set 
forth in its Charter, are ‘‘to facilitate the 
acquirement and interchange of professional 
knowledge among its. members. and more 
particularly to promote the acquisition of that 
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species of knowledge which has special refer- 
ence to the profession of architecture, and 
further to encourage investigation in connec- 
tion with all branches and departments of 
knowledge connected with that profession.” 

There are four classes of members, viz. : (1) 
Honorary Members, who are persons eminent 
in architecture or kindred sciences; (2) Hon- 
orary Corresponding Members, persons not 
residing in Canada, eminent as architects, 
or archeologists, or in art, science, or litera- 
ture, who may render assistance in promoting 
the objects of the Royal Institute; (3) Fel- 
ows, who have practised as architects for at 
least ten years; (4) Associates, architects 
having practised architecture for at least two 
years. 

A code of ethics, schedule of usual and pro- 
per minimum charges, regulations for archi- 
tectural competitions and by-laws were 
adopted in the General Annual Assembly of 
the Royal Institute on the 29th September, 
1g08, held in Ottawa, Ontario. The General 
Annual Assembly is held in September or 
October. 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Can- 
ada is in alliance with The Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and is the accredited 
representative of the Dominion of Canada in 
its relations with The Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

During year 1909 The Royal Institute have 
on its records the following to its credit :— 
The Right Hon. The Earl Grey, G.C.M.G., 
Governor General of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, has graciously consented to become the 
Patron of the Institute. His Majesty the 
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King gives permission to adopt the prefix 
“Royal” to the title of the Institute. The 
alliance with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The President, Mr. A. F. Dun- 
lop, R.C.A., is elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Société des Architectes Dip- 
l6més par le Governement, France. The 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alcide Chaussé, M.S.A., 
M.R.S.A., is elected Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the Sociedade dos Architectos 
Portuguezes (Lisbon). The membership of 
the Royal Institute is composed of 24 Hon- 
orary Members, 18 Honorary Corresponding 
Members, 125 Fellows, and 70 Associates. 
total, 237 members. A project of affiliation 
of all the Canadian architectural organisa- 
tions has been prepared, and is now under 
consideration. The publications of the Royal 
Institute are (a) The Year Book, issued 
annually ; (b) the Book of Proceedings of the 
General Annual Asssembly, and (c) The 
Quarterly Bulletin. The Officers and Coun- 
cil elected at the last General Annual <As- 
sembly held in Toronto, on sth and 6th Octo- 
ber, 1909, are as follows:—President, A. F. 
Dunlop, R.C.A.; Vice-presidents, Edmund 
Burke, J. Z. Resther and Sam. Hooper ; Hon. 
Secretary, Alcide Chausse, M.S.A., 
M.R.S.A.,; Hon. Treasurer, J. W. H. Watts, 
ROCCAy Council. Wine J.) Archer. Hos. 
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Baker, F.R.I.B.A.; C. B. Chappell, Theo. 
Daoust, David Ewart, 1.S8.0.; G. E. Fair- 
weather, H. E. Gates, H. B: Gordon, E. L. 
Horwood, J. P. Hynes, R. P. LeMay, G. A. 
Monette, S. F. Peters, and Jas. E. Wize. The 
third General Annual Assembly will be held 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba, in September, 1910. 


CARDIFF, SOUTH WALES, AND 
MONMOUTH ARCHITECTS’ 
SOCIETY. 


The membership of the above society for 
the year ending Dec. 31st, 1909, comprises 35 
members, and 11 associates. 

Various meeting have been held during the 
year, and action taken in several matters OL 
interest to the profession, both locally and 
generally. Several outings have been 
arranged, and very interesting visits have 
been paid to the Cardiff new Intermediate 
School for Boys, where the floors were being 
constructed on the Coignet system of ferro- 
concrete, also to the new University College 
buildings situate in Cathay’s Park, and to the 
Corsham Bath Stone Quarries, belonging to 
the Zockney and Hartsham Park Stone Co., 
Ltd., also to Wraxhall Manor, at all of which 
very interesting features of professional im- 
portance were duly pointed out and noted. 

Local, preliminary, and intermediate ex- 
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aminations for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects were held in Cardiff, being con- 
ducted by the Society ; also examinations in 
connection with the Society of Architects, 
which latter Society have arranged for their 
examinations to be held in Cardiff annually. 
Exhibitions of drawings from the R.1I.B.A. 
and the Society of Architects have been held, 
great interest being manifested by the visitors 
to them. 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. 


This society was founded in the year 1887, 
and became allied to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in the year 18gr. The 
society consists of three classes, members, 
associate members, and associates; of about 
go members, embracing the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall, with Exeter as its centre. 

The president for the present year is Mr. Wm 
H. May, M.S.A., of Plymouth, the vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.. Charles Cole, M.S.A., of Exeter ; 
the hon. treasurer, Mr. S. Dobell, of Exeter, 
and the hon. secretary, Mr. Allan J. Pinn, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Exeter; these officers, with a 
Council of eight members, form the govern- 
ing body. 

The work of the year includes a paper from 
Mr. James Jerman, F.R.I.B.A., of Exeter, on, 
“Some old Masters of Architecture and their 
Books,” and also many’ matters of profes- 
sional importance have been’ under discus- 
sion, and dealt with at various times 
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amongst them being the further consideration 
and revision of the rules of the society, also 
a sub-committee consisting of Messrs. John 
M. Pinn, James Crocker, and Charles Cole, 
have devoted a great deal of time and trouble 
on the proposed revised building by-laws for 
the City of Exeter, which has been under 
consideration for some considerable time, 
and have had many interviews with the city 
surveyor on the matter. 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


The membership of the Institute, which 
was founded in 1884, and whose address is 
104, Nethergate, is being steadily main- 
tained. During the session dealt with in the 
report last issued, many points which have 
special bearing on the advancement of archi- 
tecture, and on the interests of the profes- 
sion in this district were brought forward. 
Considerable discussion and enquiry was 
made into the proposals for the revision of 
the rules of measurement, which are in use 
in this district. These rules—known under 
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the short title of the ‘‘Dundee Mode of 


Measurement, 1898’’—were adjusted in that 


year between the Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture, the Dundee Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Building Trades of the City 
of Dundee and vicinity. While the Council 
are unanimously of the opinion that many 
points have emerged which might with 
advantage be amended in the interests of 
all, they have felt that the present rules may 
suit until a fitting opportunity occurs to deal 
with these as a whole. The Town-Planning 
Bill was also very fully discussed in all its 
bearings as affecting the profession. Mr. 
John T. Maclaren is president, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Salmond hon. sec., 6, High Street, 
Dundee. 


THE EDINBURGH ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A series of lectures during the winter sea- 
son and visits in the spring and summer sea- 
sons was carried out as usual. Mr. John 
Watson, F.R.I.B.A., president, gave the open- 
ing address of the session, his subject being 
the ‘“‘Architectural History of Holyrood Ab- 
bey Church.’ Other lectures were “Reims 
Cathedral,” by Professor Gourlay, of Glas- 
gow; ‘A Goodly Heritage,” by Mr. Paul 
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Waterhouse, London; Norfolk Church Rood 
Screens, by Mr. Wm. Davidson ; and “‘Useful 
Hiats on Gardening,” by Mr. James B. Dunn, 
F.R.1.B.A., vice-president. 

In the seven excursions held during the 
session were included visits to Kirkcaldy, 
Dunfermline, Borthwick, and Glasgow. At 
the last-named town the visit took place 
under the auspices of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects. The annual excursion took 
place on the 3rd July, and was to Doune 
Castle and the Queen Victoria School, Dun- 
blane. 

The Associate section also carried through 
a successful series of meetings, and the usual 
studentship design competitions were held. 
With reference to these competitions, it was 
resolved last session to offer a special prize 
to Associate members attending the College 
of Art summer sketching classes, for the best 
work of the session. 

The Hon. Treasurer’s financial statement 
for the session showed a satisfactory credit 
balance of £23 on the ordinary funds for the 
year. 

In accordance with a suggestion from the 
R.I.B.A. Records Committee, the Council 
appointed a committee to compile a list of 
the old building of architectural interest 
within the association district of the Insti- 
tute. This record will give information both 
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as to those buildings which are suitable for 

study and those which have already been 

measured, and will consequently be of very 

great value to the architectural student. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


During the year the Council has had the 
subject of ‘Competitions’ prominently be- 
fore them, and it has been decided to hold a 
special meeting of the Institute at an early 
date to consider the whole matter. 

In the case of one or two competitions pro- 
moted by public bodies within the Institute 
province, the Institute has been successful in 
obtaining the amendment of certain of the 
conditions which were considered unsatisfac- 
tory, and exhibitions of the premiated plans 
have also been held on the suggestion of the 
Institute. 

Arrangements are in hand for holding an 
exhibition by the Institute, of architectural 
work, and it is expected that this will take 
place at an early date. 
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The Institute continues to be the recognised 

centre for the R.I.B.A. examinations in Scot- 
land. These examinations were held in June 
and November last. 
_During the year there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the membership of the 
Institute, which includes within its number 
nearly all architects of the requisite standing 
and qualifications in Glasgow and the West 
of Scotland. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 


In Treland, at any rate, the year 1909 has 
been singularly unfruitful in building enter- 
prise. The consequent lack of activity in the 
offices of those architects in Dublin who hold 
seats on the Council of the Institute has 
enabled these gentlemen to devote themselves, 
even more assiduously than in former years, 
to the interests of the profession which they 
represent. Under the presidency of Mr. 
Batchelor, three very important undertakings 
were entered upon this year. The work 
which these undertakings involved has cast 
a heavy responsibility on the Council and 
its officers, and both deserve the gratitude of 
the members of the Institute in view of the 
successful issue. When the Irish Univer- 
sities Bill passed into law, the Council 
seized the opportunity of memorializing the 
University Commission, and urging upon it 
the recognition of the Art of Architecture by 
establishing a chair of architecture in the 
National University of Ireland. The Coun- 
cil submitted to the Commission a carefully- 
prepared statement setting forth its views, 
and later, on the invitation of the Commis- 
sion, appeared, by deputation, before it. It 
is very gratifying to record that, for the 
first time in Ireland, the Art of Architecture 
has been granted university recognition, and 
a chair has been provided. The appoint- 
ment of Professor of Architecture has not 
yet (Dec. 1909) been made, but it is hoped 
that this post will be filled early in the 
New Year. Very much, of course, depends 
on the qualifications and personality of the 
Professor appointed, but the profession in 
Ireland eagerly look forward to great and 
lasting benefit by the establishment of a 
school of architecture in the new university 
in Dublin. 

A very considerable number of the Coun- 
cil’s meetings during the year have been de- 
voted to the subject of incorporation of the 
Institute, and Articles of Association had 
to be drawn up, by-laws revised, and Board 
of Trade requirements embodied in these. 
The incorporation is now practically com- 
plete, and the labours of the Council, ex- 
tending over many months, at an end. 

It will be sufficient to mention, in con- 
cluding this short resumé of the Council’s 
work during the year, the third of the under- 
takings previously mentioned. For a great 
many years the Institute and the Dublin 
Master Builders’ Association have been in 
correspondence regarding the injustices 
which the latter body allege existed in the 
form of building contract generally in use 
in Ireland. It is a subject for congratula- 
tion to record that during the autumn of 
this year, as the result of several confer- 
ences between the Council of the Institute 
and the Master Builders’ Association, a form 
of contract has been mutually agreed upon. 
It is now, in draft, under consideration by 
an eminent King’s Counsel, and will, in a 
short time, it is hoped, be in the hands of 
the members of the Institute and in general 
use. 


aTHE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


In submitting their twelfth annual report, 
the committee regret a spirit of apathy exists 
amongst the members, which all those who 
have the welfare of the association at heart 
earnestly hope may be removed before it 
assumes a more serious aspect. The com- 
mittee regrets to report a decrease in mem- 
bership, which now stands at 94. The com- 
mittee have adopted a new method of carry- 
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ing on its work for the purpose of relieving 
the hon. secretaries of some of their labours, 
which heretofore proved to be very onerous. 
The system adopted was that of arranging 
the routine work of the general committee 
under various heads, and having it carried 


on by sub-committees — entitled ‘‘Pro- 
gramme,” “By-laws,” “Museum,” “Press,” 
and ‘‘Publication,’—all of whose recom- 


mendations were subject to the approval of 
the general committee before being put into 
execution. A novel feature at the general 
meetings—discussions by the members of set 
subjects of architectural and artistic interest 
—has proved very successful. On January 
12, Sir Aston _Webb gave, “A talk to 
Students; on January 26, amalgamation of 
the A.A.I. with the R.I.A.I. was discussed ; 
on February 9, there was a discussion on, 
“Ts the establishment of a University Degree 
in’ Architecture advisable?” on February 23, 
a paper on the decorative treatment of brick- 
work was read by Mr. F. G. Hicks, 
F.R.I.B.A.,. and on March 23, the subject 
of the discussion was: “Is a Modern Irish 
Style of Architecture possible, and, if~so, 
what should be its characteristics?” Sir 
Aston Webb’s address was a great success, 
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the Leinster Hall, which was engaged for 
the occasion, being crowded. Sir Aston 
presented to the library three copies of 
Ruskin’s ‘‘Two Paths.” The various classes 
were carried on this session, but the meagre 
attendances rather militated against their 
success. The museum, under the secretary- 
ship of Mr. Joseph Geoghegan, continues 
to be an unqualified success, and a steady 
source of revenue to the association. The 
committee consider that, as this section of 
the association’s activities has become so 
important, it would be advisable that they 
should have a permanent seat on the com- 
mittee. Very few visits to buildings were 
made owing to a lack of works of import- 
ance in or near the city; but some very suc- 
cessful sketching visits were held. The 
library has been much used by the mem- 
bers, though additions to the stock of books 
have not been many. An art class was 
formed late in the session, taking the place 
of the old design club. The president is 


Mr. Geo. F. Beckett; hon. secs., H. G. 
Leark, Board of Works, Upper Merrion 
Street, Dublin, and W. S. Keatinge, 31, 
South Frederick Street, Dublin; registrar, 


Edwin Bradbury. 


LEEDS & YORKSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual gathering of the society, at 
the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Nov. 11th, Mr. 
Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., delivered his 
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presidential address, for which he was cor- 
dially thanked on the motion of Mr. Butler 
Wilson, F.R.I.B.A. In seconding, the 
motion, however, Mr. Bowman took excep- 
tion to the president’s commendation of the 
Town Planning Bill, a measure which he, 
personally, regarded as having been framed 
by a body of gentlemen, possessing little 
knowledge of town planning, and in such 
case of little use to a city like Leeds. 

The society, which was founded in 1876, 
and incorporated in 1885 under the Com- 
panies Act, had, according to the last-issued 
report, a total of 165 members. Prizes 
offered for the current session include a sil- 
ver medal for measured drawings of old 
work, a prize for the construction of a timber 
dome, and prizes for an essay, for sketching, 
and for design. The hon. sec. is Mr. Albert 
BL) Kirk assistamte NonseseGsn alr ame lcomen Ve 
Thorp. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTER- 
SHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


This society held its thirty-sixth annual 
general meeting in April, Mr. W. E. Veites, 
president, in the chair, when the quest?on 
of appointing a town planning committee was 
fully discussed, and it was decided that for 
the present the interests of the society in 
this question might be safely left in the 
hands of the Council. The Council in re- 
porting upon the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Bill, had remarked that “as our muni- 
cipalities have not shown the faintest trace 
of either an esthetic sense or any prospective 
initiative, there is a danger that section 2 of 
the Bill may remain a dead letter outside a 
few fortunate areas.” The Council had 
recommended that, in view of the possibili- 
ties afforded by the Bill, a committee should 
be formed, with power to co-opt influential 
men outside the society, to study the pro- 
blems that will arise, to be ready with mature 
ideas, to assist in the formation of a healthy 
and well-informed public opinion, and gen- 
erally to make up for municipal and educa- 
tional shortcomings. The hon. sec. is Mr. 
W. K. Bedingfield, Market Street. 


THE LIVERPOOL 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


During the past year the position of the 
society, which has been steadily progressive 
tor a number of years past, has been marked 
by a further improvement both numerically 
and financially. The administrative and 
other work affecting professional interests has 
also been steadily carried on. 

One of the more important movements of 
the society has been made in conjunction 
with the Manchester Society of Architects, 
a movement brought about by reason of the 
growing number of unlimited competitions 
and the difficulties of dealing with unsatis- 
factory clauses inserted in the general con- 
ditions. It is considered that more satis- 
faction is likely to be obtained from the use 
of a recognised form of conditions drafted 
by the profession, then from the varied con- 
ditions compiled by individual competition 
promoters. A model form of conditions has 
been prepared, and having been approved 
by the two societies, has been submitted to 
and is now being considered by the Royal 
Institute of British Arch tects. 

At the sessional meetings, papers have been 
read by Thos. H. Mawson, hon. A.R.I.B.A., 
on “The Peace Palace at the Hague,” with 
special reference to the parks and gardens; 
T. Faulkner Shepheard on ‘‘Competitions” ; 
Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., on 
“Thesluree Churches olson Eanl oy Lom: 
Rees, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘The Liability of Archi- 
tects to Clients and Public” ; H. Inigo Triggs, 
A.R.I.B.A., on “The Planning of Squares 
and Open Spaces”; Ramsey Traquair, 
A.R.I.B.A., on “The Medieval Architecture 
of Greece”; T. R. Spence on “The Elements 
of Design in Internal Decoration”; F. E. G. 


| Badger, deputy City building surveyor, on 


“Reinforced Concrete and Steel Frame Build- 
ings.” 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


In the forty-ffth annual report of the Coun- 
cil it appears that the membership had 
reached the total of 265. 

The Council having seriously considered 
the action of members of the society who 
submit designs in architectural competitions 
when the conditions of such competitions 
have been deemed unsatisfactory by the 
Council, have, on the instructions of the 
members assembled in general meeting, 
passed an additional by-law, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: ‘‘16. A member shall be 
considered to have failed in the observance 
of a lawful regulation of the society, or of a 
lawful regulation, by-law or order of the 
Council, within the meaning of article 61 of 
the Articles of Association, and shall be 
liable to the penalties therein stated if he 
shall submit either directly or indirectly a 
design in any architectural competition the 
conditions of which are unsatisfactory to the 
Council and of which notice has been given 
to the members by the secretary.” A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the clauses 
of the Town Planning Act, and where advis- 
able to communicate with local authorities 
and influence public opinion on the question. 
A committee has been appointed to consider 
the subject of re-inforced concrete and the 
fact that the Manchester Corporation by- 
laws contained no provisions regarding the 
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erection of buildings in this material. An 
intimation has been received that new by- 
laws bearing on the subject will be included 
in the next Bill submitted by the Corporation 
to Parliament. The Council suggested to the 
R.I.B.A, that certain alterations should be 
made in the document called ‘Professional 
Practice as to the Charges of Architects,” 
with a view to limiting the liabilities of 
architects for defaults of builders; corres- 
ponding alterations will also be required in 
the document issued by the Institute called 
“Agreement and Schedule of Conditions of 
Building Contracts.’ The secretary of the 
Institute acknowledged the receipt of the 
suggestions and promised to lay them before 
his Council. The president is Mr. P. S. 
Worthington; hon. sec. and treasurer, Mr. 
Isaac Taylor, assistant hon. sec., Mr. Gerald 
Sanville; secretary, Mr. Arthur S. Brewis, 
F.C.A., Canada Chambers, 36, Spring Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. C. S. Errington, A.R.I.B.A., the hon. 
secretary, through Mr. J. Berkeley Cubey, 
assistant secretary, reports that the com- 
memoration of the society’s fiftieth anni- 
versary has, of course, been the chief event 
of the year. Two of the founders, Mr. E. 
R. Robson and Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, were 
able to be present at the celebration dinner. 
During the summer excursions were made to 
Lumley Castle (the seat of the Earl of Scar- 
borough), and to the Romano-British City of 
Corstopitum. Denton Hall, an interesting 
Jacobean House, near to Newcastle, was 
also visited. In July the annual excursion 
was held in the neighbourhood of Selby. 
The fine restoration of the Abbey was in- 
spected, and much admired, as was also the 
interesting church at Hemingbrough, about 
12 miles from Selby. The Winter session 
was opened on November 10, when the presi- 
dent Mr. G. T. Brown, F.R.I.B.A., delivered 
his inaugural address, and on December 
8 Mr. John W. Simpson, of London, read a 
paper, entitled, ‘‘With Share and Mattock.” 
The present membership is about 246. Mr. 
Geo. T. Brown, of Sunderland, the presi- 
dent, was re-elected for the third successive 
year, and is a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute. Several local architectural 
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competitions have been brought to the notice 
of the Practice Committee, and representa- 
tions have been made to the promoters with 
a view to unsatisfactory conditions being 


amended: Hon, sec., Mr.’ Gs S, Errington, 
A.R.I.B.A., 6, Higham Place, Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


The total membership on March 31st, 1909, 
was 84, viz., two honorary members, 36 
members, and 46 associates. President, Mr. 
A. Ernest Heazell, F.R.I.B.A.; hon. sec. and 
treasurer, W. Brandreth Savidge, A.R.I.B.A., 
(Jueen’s Chambers, King Street. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS & SURVEYORS. 


In the summary of last year’s work refer- 
ence was made to three subjects which had 
most interested the members of this society 
during the year then brought to a close. 

With respect to two of these satisfactory 
progress may be recorded. The proposed 
building by-laws have been further considered 
and discussed in detail with the special com- 
mittee appointed by the City Council. Several 
important alterations have been promised by 
this committee, and there is now every likeli- 
hood that this much vexed question will be 
satisfactorily settled. 

The Department of Agriculture connected 
with the local University has completed the 
second year of its existence, and the results 
achieved fully warrant the support which 
has been accorded to it by the mem- 
bers of this society and other archi- 
tects and surveyors practising in the dis- 
trict. The number of students has increased, 
especially those taking the advanced subjects, 
and it is hoped that future years will show 
a much greater growth in this direction. 

A pleasing feature of the year’s work has 
been the increase in the membership of the 
society ; after allowing for resignations there 
is a net increase of six; the number now 
standing at 129, as compared with 123 last 
year. This increase is due to the election of 
additional student members, and for this rea- 
son it is a hopeful sign, as it is from the 
juniors alone that provincial societies may 
hope to add to the number of their members 
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YORK AND YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


———. 


The membership of this society is gradu- 
ally increasing, and up to November reached 
a total of 50, composed of 5 Hon. Members, 
28 Fellows, and 17 Associates. The society 
is allied to the R.I.B.A., and has nearly the 
whole of the North Riding of Yorkshire as 
its working area. 

Owing to the general dullness in the archi- 
tectural profession generally, the work of the 
society has been light this session. Several 
visits have had to be abandoned, owing to the 
persistent bad conduct of the clerk of the 
weather. A visit was made to Castle Havard, 
the seat of the Earl of Carlisle, and one of 
the magnificent works of Sir J. Vanburgh, the 
party was ciceroned by Mr. A. B. Burleigh. 
one of the vice-presidents. A good muster 
was made when the society visited St. Wil- 
liam’s College, York, during the progress of 
the reparation by Mr. Temple Moore, archi- 
tect. Several fine 15th century fireplaces 
have been unearthed, and the members noted 
with satisfaction the very conservative man- 
ner the restoration, or rather, reparation, was 
being executed. 

Another visit was made to Bolton Hall, in 
Wenslydale, the seat of Lord Bolton, and the 
Wensly church and village, where several in- 
teresting sketches were made. 

A lecture was given by Mr. Percy Robin- 
son, F.R.I.B.A.. on “Some Modern Condi- 
tions of Architectural Design,’ and was list- 
ened to by a small but appreciative audience. 
The lecturer showed some interesting illus- 
trations in the science of modern architec- 
ture, of both English and Foreign examples, 
and proved that English Civic Architecture 
compared very favourably with that on the 
Continent. 

The R.I.B.A. prize drawings were on view 
in the society’s rooms for three days, and 
were inspected with much interest both by 
members of the profession and the general 
public. The President for the forthcoming 
session is Mr. S. Needham; the vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. A. B. Burleigh, and Mr. J. H. 
Rutherford; the hon. treasurer is Mr. T. 
Monkman; the hon. librarian is Mr. E. A. 
Pollard; and the hon. secretary is Mr. 
Harold E. Henderson, assisted by Mr. R. R. 
AN, Shanwiioy. . 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS AND ITS WORK IN 1909. 


State of Trade. 


This year appears to mark the turning 
point in an unusually prolonged period of 
depression in this industry. 

The first half-year showed no improvement, 
but in the second half-year, some small indi- 
cations of trade revival have been visible in 
the way of better employment reports from 
the Trades Unions connected with building. 
These, together with improved trade statistics 
in other industries, give ground for hope that 
the worst is over, and that builders may ex- 
pect better trade in 1910, directly the present 
uncertainty as to taxation is removed by the 
result of a general election. 

The pressure of “bad times” has brought 
into prominence the need for reforms in cer- 
tain of the relations between builders, archi- 
tects and clients. 

Most of the questions referred to have been 
dealt with from time to time in our columns, 
it will suffice here to merely tabulate them. 
They are :— 

“The Extent to which Builders’ Capital is 
Lock up in Completed Contracts through ex- 
cessive Retention of Money” ; and their conse- 
quential dependence on bankers’ advances, 
which may be withdrawn at any time with 


disastrous results to the builder individually, 
and injury to the credit of the rest of his con- 
freres in the trade. 

“The Inadequate Time Allowed for the 
Preparation and Delivery of Tenders” ; with 
consequent impossibility of giving adequate 
study to the preparation and correctness of 
tenders. 

“The Inviting of Tenders Without Supply- 
ing Quantities Prepared by a Competent Sur- 
veyor, to the Respective Competitors”; re- 
sulting in wasteful expenditure on the provi- 
sion of various sets of quantities and sets of 
tenders which do not admit of fair inter-com- 
parison, 

“The Requiring of Priced Schedules to 
be sent in with the Tenders”; involving in- 
creased pressure on each competing builder 
to provide detailed priced schedules when 
ultimately only one set, that of the accepted 
tender, is really required, and incidentally 
picking the competitor’s brains for the ad- 
vantage of others, without compensation. 

“The Making use of Forms of Tender and 
Conditions in Schedules of Quantities to Com- 
pel Acceptance in Advice of Onerous or Un- 
fair Conditions of Contract’; under penalty 
of competitors’ exclusion from tendering. 


Much attention has been given to these 
questions, and an attempt made to enlist the 
assistance of the Professional Associations in 
providing a remedy in the shape of an agreed 
form of conditions under which tenders are 
sent in. 

Another question of much importance is 
the making of engineers or architects sole 
referees under contracts wherein they also 
act professionally as engineers or architects 
for the execution of the contract, thereby put- 
ting them in the false position of party to, 
and arbitrator of, any dispute that may arise. 

Several cases recently before the courts 
have elicited judicial pronouncements con- 
demnatory of this anomaly, which the Fed- 
eration desires to see abolished, in the true 
interest of all parties concerned. 


Legislative. 

The building trade continues to be the sub- 
ject of considerable attention on the part of 
the Legislature, as a reference to the follow- 
ing measures before Parliament during 1909 
will show :— 

“The Building and Engineering Works 
Bill,” a Government measure to amend the 
Factory Acts, by extending certain provisions 
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thereof to enable scaffolding, etc., regulations 
to be applied to the building trade, was again 
introduced this session, but owing to pres 
sure of other matters has had to be again 
dropped. 

“The Trade Disputes Bill,” which sought 
to make arbitration compulsory in trade 
disputes, would have injuriously affected the 
existing National Scheme of Conciliation 
which already deals with trade disputes, and 
was opposed therefore. It has since been 
dropped. 

“The Trade Boards Bill,’ which gave power 
to the Board of Trade to schedule other 
trades than those specified in the Bill, and 
which it was feared might result in some 
sections of the building trade being scheduled 
as a sweated trade, was made the subject of 
representation by deputation to Mr. Churchill 
with entirely satisfactory results. 

“The Housing and Town Planning pill 
which contained a clause, No. 30, strongly 
objected to by the Federation, was also made 
the subject of representation to the President 
of the Local Government Board. The 
clause was eventually struck out. 

“The Labour Exchanges Bill,” under which 
the building trade is scheduled as one of 
those to whom the Act shall apply ; the regu- 
lations for the working of these Exchanges 
are expected to be issued very shortly, and 
will require the careful consideration of the 
Federation, whose members will be expected 
to assist on the Managing Committees, and 
by their example and influence help largely 
to make the Act a success. 


Fair Wages Clause in Government Contracts 

The revision of the House of Commons 
resolution as to fair wages in contracts, and 
the activity displayed by Labour representa 
tives on various Municipal bodies throughout 
the country made it desirable for the Federa- 
tion to draft model fair contract clauses, for 
the guidance of its various branches in nego- 
tiations with local authorities. 

Lead Poisoning. 

The question of lead poisoning in the build- 
ing trade is engaging the attention of the 
Home Office, and a Departmental Committee 
on which the Federation is represented by 
Mr. J. W. Bellamy, of Birmingham, has been 
appointed to go into the matter, presumably 
with a view to legislative action later on. 


Relations with Workmen. 

Relations with the workmen have con- 
tinued good on the whole, most of the differ- 
ences which have arisen has been settled by 
the Conciliation Boards, and the year ends 
without any serious dispute in progress. Con- 
sidering the depressed state of trade, demands 
on the part of the employers for reductions of 
wages have been very few, but a good many 
demands for shortened hours, particularly be- 
fore breakfast in winter, and for the aboli- 
tion or mitigation of restrictions in connec: 
tion with boundaries and walking time, etc., 
have been put forward by employers and 
been met by the workmen with demands for 
advances of wages, etc. Generally the deci- 
sions have rather favoured the contentions 
of the employers. 

An important extension of the principles 
of Conciliation has been made by the com- 
pletion of a revised National agreement be- 
tween this Federation (and its ally the 
National Association of Master Plasterers), 
and the National Association of Operative 
Plasterers; the old agreement only dealt to 
a limited extent with disputes, but the new 
agreement applies the principles of concilia- 
tion to every dispute, and provides the neces- 
sary machinery for dealing therewith on lines 
similar to those in force in the larger concilia- 
tion scheme. This event also betokens the 
beginning of a new, and more friendly era, 
in the relations between the parties to it. 

The desire of the builders’ labourers for 
admission to the conciliation scheme has been 
granted, as far as existing circumstances 
would permit, probably as time goes on their 
privileges in this respect will undergo exten- 
sion. 

Develonment. 

Although the times have not been favour- 

able to the creation of many new branch asso- 


, 


MR. S. SMETHURST, J-P., Senior Vice-President. _ 


ciations, much useful work has been done 
in developing the existing associations, by 
re-organising them on the lines of the model 
rules provided by the Federation, thus em- 
bracing all branches, and by the adoption of 
the inter-trading rule, with its invariable re- 
sult of a large increase of membership and 
a quickening of the association life. 

Indeed it is clear that this policy of mak- 
ing each local association completely repre 
sentative of the whole of the building trade 
in each locality, will produce an incompar- 
ably more effective federal organisation than 
any mere aggregation of the few indifferently 
organised associations which still remain un- 
affiliated. 

The idea is also being grasped that in the 
official journal, not only has the Federation 
an incomparable medium for the expression 
and dissemination of its views, but that each 
local association, and, indeed, each individual 
member, has in the journal a real friend 
ready to aid with scientific information and 
advise, and ready by its publicity to help 
in the removal of grievances. There is evi- 
dent an increasing disposition to follow the 
examyve already set by some of the leading 
associations, and make it part of every mem- 
beris subscription that he shall rece:ve the 
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National Secretary. 


journal regularly. Conferences of Secre- 
taries have been held in the various districts, 
and also nationally for the consideration and 
discussion of organisation, and other matters. 

Relations have been maintained with kin- 
dred organisations on the Continent, the pro- 
posals for an International Federation of the 
building trade have been advanced a stage 
by the drafting of a constitution, and the 
visit of a large number of builders from Bel- 
gium to Liverpoo!, Sheffield and London was 
made the occasion of a pleasant interchange 
of courtesies. 

Friendly intercouse continues with the Aus- 
tralian and South African Builders’ Associa- 
tions, whose members frequently consult the 
National Secretary when visiting England. 

A suggestion is now under consideration 
for the formation of a closer link in the 
shape of a special Colonial membership to 
enable Colonial associations or individuals 
to become affiliated to the home body. 

The Federation Secretary is also willing to 
arrange International facilities for the sons 
of members to study abroad, exchanging with 
the sons of members of foreign associations 
who wish to study here. 


THE FEDERATION 
PRESIDENT. 


The President of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, is for this year Mr. 
Ernest J. Brown, a member and past Presi- 
dent of the London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, which showed its appreciation of 
his worth and services by nominating him 
to high office in the Federation. If we 
would express in the fewest words Mr. 
Brown’s qualities as a President, we should 
say that in personality he was impressive 
and sympathetic; in character, frank and 
sincere; and in method, tactful, frank, and 
unpretentious. 

The year has been a busy one for the 
president, who, in addition to dining fre- 
quently in divers places, at the hospitable 
tables of county federations and local asso- 
ciations, has conducted many meetings, and 
represented the Federation on various con- 
ferences of an important kind, with kindred 
organisations, or Government departments. 
In the frequently expressed words of his 
colleagues, Mr. Brown “makes a good presi- 
dent,” and it will be an ample recompense 
to him to know that his work for the Fed- 
eration is appreciated, for he is, and always 
has been, an ardent supporter of, and be- 
liever in, the National Federation. Only 
those behind the scenes know how much his 
tact and influence have done to consolidate 
the Federation in the South. Mr. Brown 
was the first to recognise the advantage 
which would accrue to the Federation, by 
associating with it this Journal, as the official 
Journal of the Federation, and was largely 
‘nstrumental in bringing about the connec: 
tion. He is never tired of impressing upon 
the members of the Federation the impor- 
tance and useful possibilities of their Press 
organ. 

Mr. Brown is a versatile man; takes a 
keen interest in all kinds of sport, cycles, 
golfs, motors, plays cricket, and acts as hon. 
secretary to the Eltham Golf Club. On the 
artistic side he is devoted to music, and was 
for 12 years hon. secretary and treasurer of 
the Lombard Amateur Musical Society. He 
is one of the three tallest men in the Federa- 
tion, his compeers being Mr. Smeethurst, its 
senior vice-president, and Mr. Storrs, the 
chairman of the National Board of Concilia- 
tion; each of these gentlemen is over Oft. 
in height, and they make an imposing trio 
when together. 

Mr. Brown is a native of Braintree, in 
Essex, and a son of Mr. James Brown, J-2a 
a well-known member of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and founder of the firm of 
James Brown and Sons, Ltd., London. As 
a former partner in the firm of James Brown, 
Son, and Blomfield, Mr. Brown gained ex- 
perience in the building trade, and is now 
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President of the National Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, 1999. 
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director of the Frazzi Fireproof Construc- 
tion, Limited. 

He has also found time to render public 
service as vice-president of the Romford 
Rural District Council, and the Romford As- 
sessment Committee. By those who know 
him, the president of the National Federation 
is voted ‘one of the best,’ and he enjoys 
the respect and confidence of every one with 


whom he is brought into contact. 


THE LONDON MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In writing the history of a year’s work that 
has just been completed, it is always a matter 
of difficulty to pick up the threads of the 
previous year and to follow smoothly the 
course of events without missing out any 1m 
portant details. 

The past year has been a gloomy one in 
the building trade—it has always been a case 
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President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association. 


of hoping against hope, watching for the least 
sign of improvement, catching at every little 
straw, but alas! with always the same result ; 
‘fas you were,’ or even a little worse! 
Notwithstanding all this, the L.M.B.A. has 
moved rapidly forward, the interest taken in 
the work by all the members of the Council 
has been really wonderful. All the meetings 
have been very fully attended, new sugges- 
tions have come forward and have been 
taken up enthusiastically, and the association 
has, as it were, suddenly come out of its shell, 
and become far more of a real live organisa- 
tion than ever before. Truly, dull times are 
the ones in which to put one’s household in 
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order, and the L.M.B.A. is evidently a firm 
believer in that axiom. 

To a large extent this is due to the persis- 
tent energy of its President, backed up by 
his officers and secretary, and signs are not 
wanting of other younger members of the as" 
sociation coming rapidly to the front—always 
a healthy sign in such organisations as this. 

After years of unsuccesstul attempts to 
obtain suitable offices for the asso- 
ciation and its kindred societies, a home 
has at last been “booked,” and, so soon as 
the selected buildings in Kingsway are com- 
pleted, Bedford Street will “know it no 
more,’ except in name—a memory only. 

Much legislation has taken place dur-ng 
the year, affecting the building trade, and 
the L.M.B.A. Council has taken its part in 
various amendments and improvements of 
many of the Bills that have been introduced. 
Conferences have taken place that have been 
productive, not only of good so far as regards 
the Bills themselves, but of pleasant inter- 
course between the professions closely allied 
to the building trade and its representatives. 

Such a measure as the Sweated Industries 
Bill was not allowed to go unchallenged, and 
the deputation to Mr. Winston Churchill 
from the Employers’ Parliamentary Council 
were eminently successful in gaining their 
point, under the leadership of that old Par- 
liamentary hand, Mr. William _ Shepherd, 
whose clever insinuation made at the close of 
the interview ‘‘that it would be beneficial for 
those interested in the Bill to be able to see 
how far Mr. Churchill had met the views of 
the deputation by reading it in their morn- 
ing papers” will long be remembered by those 
who were present, as the idea born of a mas- 
ter mind. 

Another very important interview that took 
place during the year, was that with the 
permanent officers of the Board of Trade with 
reference to the Labour Exchanges, a measure 
of rather doubtful benefit to the building 
trade generally or to the workmen. Builder's 
foremen are very conservative in_ their 
methods, and it will be difficult to induce 
them to make any alteration in their ways 
of obtaining what labour they require, espe- 
cially when work is so slack and workers so 
many. 

It is not our intention here to discuss all 
the different Bills that have been brought 
forward, and it will suffice to mention the 
most important ones, to which the associa- 
tion has given particular attention. 

They are, in addition to those already men- 
tioned Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 
(amendments), Railways (eight hours), Road 
Traffic, Trade Disputes, Trade Boards, Com- 
pulsory Weighing and Measurement, Engines 
and Boilers (persons in charge). To those 
must be added the Finance Bill, and it will 
be remembered how some of the members of 
the L.M.B.A. took prominent part in the 
meeting convened at Queen’s Hall by the sur- 
veyors. A slight but important alteration 
was arrived at with the R.I.B.A. in the form 
of contract, which will obviate the trouble 
of the real meaning of the original clause in 
question being properly understood. 

Another important subject which has been 
discussed was that of the supplying of quan- 
tities by building owners, and in this respect 
it is hoped a very great improvement may 
ultimately result. 
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One of the most interesting functions of 
the year was that of the dinner to the Bel- 
gian builders, given by the association at 
St. Ermin’s Hotel, which was the head- 
quarters of the visitors for two or three days 
in London. j 

The delightful ‘‘camaraderie” that was in 
evidence upon the occasion will be remem- 
bered for many a long day by the members 
who attended. It was a revelation to all 


when the President, Mr. Rice, and Mr. Higgs 
made their speeches in French, showing a 
perfect grasp of the intricacies of that lan- 
guage and its many difficult idioms in con- 
nection with the trade of which they were 
speaking. 
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Secretary of the London Master Builders’ 
Association. 


The mention of Mr. Rice in this respect 
offers the opportunity of congratulating the 
association upon having had him for its 
president during the past year. As each 
president goes, one thinks how good a man 
he has been, how difficult his successor will 
find it to keep up to the high-water mark he 
has reached. Mr. Rice’s successor will in- 
deed have all his work cut out, for the presi- 
dent for 1909 has excelled himself. His firm 
insistence has often ended in opposition col- 
lapsing, and a speedy result being arrived 
at, his quiet quaint quips have been appre- 
ciated, for he possesses a great fund of 
humour, added to which he has proved him- 
self a leader full of energy and tact, and has 
put his heart into his work from start to 
finish. 

We are not alone in thinking it is a pity 
so many of the past presidents have stepped 
down from the chair and buried themselves 
in oblivion, and we sincerely hope that Mr. 
Rice will set a better example and often be 
in evidence for years to come at the Council’s 
deliberations. 
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RECENT BRITISH BUILDINGS. 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


Sir Aston 


The Victoria and Albert Museum was 
formally opened by his Majesty the King 
on June 26th. Designs for these buildings 
were invited in 1891 from six selected 
architects, and those submitted UYe oa 
Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., were adopted. 
No decisive step was taken, however, until 
1898, when the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (now 
Lord St. Aldwyn), found himself in posses- 
sion of a Budget surplus, from which he 
allotted a sum for the erection of the 
museum, and Sir Aston Webb was in- 
structed to proceed with the plans. The 
foundation stone was laid by Queen 
Victoria on May 17th, 1899. 

The new buildings have a frontage of 
720 ft. to Cromwell Road, and 275 ft. to 
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Exhibition Road. The total length of the 
perimeter of the site is occupied by three 
storeys of side-lighted galleries, the fourth- 
floor galleries being top-lighted, while the 
remainder of the site is covered with top- 
lighted courts. The total length of these 
galleries alone is three-quarters of a mile, 
and, including the long gallery of two 
floors that runs down the centre of the 
building, the galleries in the new buildings 
are just one mile in length, while the top- 
lighted courts have a superficial area of 
6,500 square yards. 

The Cromwell Road front, in the centre 
of which the main entrance is situated, is 
in a “flat’’ curve, following the line of the 
road, partly in order to secure a right 
angle at the corner of Exhibition Road, 
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and partly to bring the building into line 
with the Natural History Museum. Other 
considerations that influenced the design 
were the great mass and height of the old 
Science building, which suggested the 
domes on the new, in order to preserve the 
scale. 

The front is faced with specially selected 
Portland stone, red brick being freely in- 
troduced in frieze and piers in sympathy 


| «with the buildings already erected. The 


sculptured decoration includes statues 
representing thirty-two famous British 
artists and craftsmen, statues of ten crafts- 
men being on the Exhibition Road front, 
while facing Cromwell Road are. in the 
centre, ten painters; on the west flank, six 
sculptors, and on the east flank, six archi- 
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tects. The statues of Millais, Watts, 
Leighton, and Constable were respectively 
executed by four students of the College 
of Art under Professor Lanteri; and two 
each of the other statues were entrusted to 
the following sculptors : Messrs. Lynn Jen- 


kins, Paul Montford. S. W. Babb, G. 
Bayes, A. Broadbent, W. S. Frith, J. 
Gamble, E. G. Gillick, A. H. Hodge, 


A. B. Pegram, J. W. Rollins, R. Shepherd, 
A. G. Walker, and O. Wheatley. The 
figure of Fame on the lantern, and the two 
figures in the buttresses below—repre- 
senting respectively Architecture and 
Sculpture—are by Professor Lanteri, while 
Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A., executed the 
statue of Queen Victoria, with her sup- 
porters, St. Michael and St. George; the 
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statue of the Pririce Consort. under the 
arch; and the figures of Knowledge and 
Inspiration, one on each side of the en- 
trance; as well as the carved panels in the 
archivolt, each panel bearing, in letters of 
gold, a portion of a quotation from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses: “The ex- 
cellence of every Art must consist in the 
complete accomplishment of its purpose.”’ 
The carved spandrels representing Truth 
and Beauty are by Sir George Frampton, 
R.A.; the statues of King Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra by Mr. Goscombe 
John, R.A., and the general architectural 
carving on the front has been done by 
Mr. Wi. SS.) Frith: 

In planning the interior, the architect 
had by no means a free hand, as he was 
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under the necessity of “linking up and 
adapting to the various levels of the old 
building.”’ The vestibule, qoft. by 4oft., 
runs up through two floors of the build- 
ing. ‘he walls are faced with Portland 
stone, and the ceiling is of teak, carved and 
inlaid with a holly motif. The floor, com 
posed of Sicilian black, Irish red, and 
Swedish green marbles, was laid by Burke 
and Co., who also laid the mosaic pave- 
ment in the Persian Court and in the 
libraries, etc. Right and left of the vesti- 
bule, the staircases leading to the three 
floors of the side-lighted galleries are lined 
with Pavonazza marble in flat slabs. The 
columns are of Brescia, and the steps of 
Piastraccia. The walls of the galleries 
and courts, being intended for the exhibi- 
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tion of objects, are of course kept perfectly 
plain, but “an attempt has been made to 
prevent weariness to the visitor by avoid- 
ing galleries of undue length, by providing 
vistas and glimpses through the building 
in passing, and by varying the sizes, pro- 
portions, and design of the various courts 
and galleries.’”” The long gallery gives 
easy access to all the courts on each side, 
and the courts on the north side of the 
gallery neither oppose barriers to the 
visitor, nor confuse him as in a maze. 
Flanking the domed central hall are the 
long eastern and western halls, soft. wide, 
in which the larger architectural exhibits 
are being placed. The west and east cen- 
tral courts leading from the central court 
that forms the main entrance to the older 
portions of the Museum, have their naves 
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and aisles divided by arcades of Basilican 
types. The naves have flat ceilings, and 
the isles are vaulted. The great octagon 
court is 11oft. in diameter, and 65ft. high 
in the centre. 

The galleries are 32ft. wide and 2oft. 
high, except in the lower ground floor, 
where they are 18ft. high. The windows 
are carried up close to the ceiling, and 
on this wall the glass area is equal to the 
wall area, so that the opposite wall is com- 
pletely lighted. All the walls are lined with 
Cranham bricks, so that objects may be 
easily fixed to them, while all walls to- 
wards internal courts are built hollow. 

The floors of ‘the *galleries are” or 
polished teak, those of the courts being 
paved with marble mosaic, laid out in 
squares to facilitate the arrangement of 


EAST HALL, 


LOOKINC WEST. 
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cases and objects. In all there are 7,000 
super yards of the mosaic, each yard re- 
presenting 5,184 cubes. The whole was 
carried out by the Art Pavements and 
Decorations, Ltd. 

Naturally, the heating and ventilating 
arrangements have been devised with ex- 
treme care. The heat will be derived from 
six Lancashire boilers, which have been 
placed in the basement between the north- 
west entrance and the College of Science. 
The Atmospheric Steam Heating Co.’s 
vacuum system of heating has been in- 
stalled. Ventilation is on a plenum system, 
by means of which the air can he changed 
four times an hour, or more frequently 
if necessary. 

The whole of the glazing on the roofs of 
the various courts, including the domes, 
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was carried out by W. E. Rendle and Co., 
on their “Invincible”? system mounted on 
moulded teak bars. The domes were glazed 
without the use of bent glass. 

The general contractors for the founda- 
tions and up to the ground floor were 
Leslie and Co., of Kensington; and Holli- 
day and Greenwood, of Brixton, erected 
the superstructure, executed all the wood- 
work, including the fine teak ceiling al- 
ready mentioned, with its carved and in- 
laid holly decoration, and all the plumbing 
work. 

The show cases, a range of which is 
illustrated below, made by Gardiner 
Sons and Co., Ltd., have frames of steel, 
welded by the Oxy-Acetylene process, and 
covered with polished bronze facings. They 
are designed to be absolutely dust-proof. 
Nearly 200 of these metal-tramed cases 
were supplied. The great advantages of 
these cases are that they are not liable to 
attacks of insects, are fireproof, and are 
of much less scantling than would be 
possible with woodwork. 

The electrical installation was carried 
out by T. Clarke and Co., and embodies 
approximately 5,000 lights, 75 miles of 
wire, and 95,000ft. of screw galvanised 
steel tubing. A feature of the wiring is 
that any of the cables can be easily with- 
drawn and new wires substituted without 
interfering with the decorations or floor- 
ing. The electric fittings made by the 
General Electric Co., comprise 300 six- 
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light coronal electroliers im bronze de- 
signed by the architect. The lamps are 
Osram lamps of special shape. In addition, 
there are over 150 brackets of beaten 
bronze and many single pendants. The 
narrower galleries are lit by two-light pen- 
dants suspende d over the cases, and the 
whole of the fixtures are arranged specially 
to hight up the cases. 


Water paint, mainly in subdued green 
and ivory tints, has been very largely used 
for the interior wall-colour effects. 


The chief clerk of works was Mr. H. W. 
Tanner, and the general foreman was Mr. 
J. Farndon. 

The following are some of the sub-con- 
tractors: Mack  fire-resisting partition 
slabs, J. A. King and Co., London; stone- 
ware pipes, etc., Leeds Fireclay Co. and 
Doulton and Co.; interior brick lining to 
walls, Sankey and Sons; cement, Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Co. ; electric in- 
stallation, including the fixing of fittings, 
arc lamps, etc., T. Clarke and Co.; elec- 
tric fittings, General Electric Co., Ltd., 
and Strode and Co.; ornamental metal- 
work and casements, Hart, Son, Peard 
and Co.; ironwork, St. Pancras Ironwork 
Co. ; ironmongery aad sliding doors, Chas. 
Smith, Sons and Co.; drainage, Burn 
Brothers; rain-water pipes, etc., W. Mac- 
farlane and Co. ; armoured fireproof doors, 
Mather and Platt; hydrants, Simpson and 
Co. ; suspended ceilings and steelwork en- 


RANGE OF WALL CASES. 
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casing, A. and J. Main, Ltd. ; ornamental 
plasterwork, Bromsgrove Gui-d of Applied 
Arts, G. P. Bankart, J. Bickley; paint, R. 
Gay and Co., Ltd.; granite steps, Fen- 
ning and Co.; slates, Old Delabole Slate 
Co. ; roof glazing, W. E. Rendle and Co. ; 
general glazing, Pilkington Brothers; 
electric lifts, General Electric Co., R. 
Waygood and Co.; fireplaces, Shuffrey 
and Co.: service lifts, George Johnson; 
revolving doors, Van Kannell Revolving 
Door Co.; outside paving, Hard York 
Non-slip Paving Co. ; marble, Farmer and 
Brindley, Walton, Goody and Cripps, 
Burke and Co.; show-cases, Gardiner 
Sons and Co.: mosaic work, The Art 
Pavements and Decorations, Ltd.; the 
atmospheric steam heating system, by 
Jeffrey and Co.; expanded metal lathing 
for plasterwork, ae three-inch mesh 
lathing for concrete reinforcement, Ex- 
panded Metal Co. ; “Silex” stone for stair- 
cases, Brookes, Ltd. 

The building is equipped with four 
hydraulic lifts, and three non-automé itic 
basement ejectors are also supplied for 
various purposes. The fire service 1s sup- 
plied by two sets of Ellington’s patent 
automatic injectors, which will discharge 
through hydrants a total of five hundred 
gallons of water per minute. The power 
for these services is supplied from the 
mains of the London Hydraulic Power Co. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A,, F.R.[I.B.A., and E. Ingress Bell, F.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


The buildings are situated at Bourn- 
brook, on a site of 39 acres, the gift of 
Lord Calthorpe, the main entrance being 
from University Road. In the centre of 
the frontage is the hbrary, the gift of Mr. 
Charles Harding and family, with the 


Chamberlain Tower, the gift of an anony- | ing east and west. When completed there 
mous donor, commemorating the inception will be nine blocks; at present only six 
of the scheme by the Right Hon. Joseph | have been erected. Situated on the north- 
Chamberlain. The tower forms a land- | west portion of the site is the power-station, 
mark for miles around. Facing this is the comprising engine and boiler-house, with 
Great Hall, with the various blocks branch- | steel-melting laboratories, foundry, smithy, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF BUILDINGS FROM BACK. 
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battery-house, gas plant, etc., and con- 
nected with the main building by a sub- 
way carrying the electric mains and pipes. 
The whole of the space formerly occupied 
as a rifle range, 14 acres in extent, has 
been laid out as a sports ground for 
cricket, football, hockey, and tennis. 

The stone figures for the entrance are 
the work of H. Pegram, A.R.A. The cera- 
mic frieze for the entrance was done by 
R. Anning Bell. The stone carving is the 
work of W. S. Frith. The general con- 
tractor for the main buildings was T. Row- 
botham;: the contractors for the tower 
were Waring & ‘White, Ltd.; for the 
power station, Smith & Pitts; and for the 
grounds and roads, Currall Lewis, Martin. 

The quantity surveyors were Corderoy 
and Co. ; surveyors for roads and grounds, 
Thomas and Bettridge; electrical engineers 
Henry Lea and Sons; experimental elec- 
trical engineer, G. A. Steinthal. The tesi- 
ing of steel and _ other materials was 
carried out by R. H. Harry Stanger, and 
the consulting engineer for the steelwork 
was E. L. Hall. The clerk of the works 
was H. Gray, and C. Lavender was fore- 
man of the works. The following are 


some of the sub-contractors : Terra-cotta, 
Gibbs and Canning, Tamworth; asphalt, 
Pilkington and Co.; gates and railings, 
Hart, Son, Peard and Co., Ltd., and Bay- 
liss, Jones and Bayliss. The entrance 
gates, by Hart, Son, Peard and Co., Ltd., 
are of wrought iron, with panels in cast 
bronze on either side showing the arms of 
the University. The gates are 13ft. 6in. 


high in the centre. The organ in the 
Great Hall was built by Norman and 


Beard, of Norwich. Facing bricks were 
supplied by The Accrington Brick Co. ; 
building bricks, Hadley and Co. and 
Tohern and Son; glazed bricks, Burman- 


tofts Co. and the Leeds Fireclay 
Co.; stone (generally), the Darley 
Dale Stone Co.; York stone, Powson 


Bros. ; stone granolithic paving, Stuart’s 
Granolithic Co. ; steelwork (steel construc- 
tion, girders), Eastwood, Swingler, and 
Co., Hill and Smith, C. Wade and Co. ; 
fireproof partitions, C. Picking and Co. ; 
slates, the Tilberthwaite Green Slate Co., 
Kendal; casements and casement fittings, 
Henry Hope and Son; patent glazing and 
fittings, Henry Hope and Son; stoves, 
grates, mantels to architects’ designs, 
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Shuffrey and Co.; sanitary ware and fit- 
tings, Doulton and Co., W. George; 
marble flooring, Arthur Lee and Bros., 
Hayes;  plasterwork (enriched), The 
Bromsgrove Guild; stained and 
leaded lights, T. R. Spence; art metal 
work (special designs), The Birmingham 
Guild of Handicraft, Bromsgrove Guild; 
electric light fixtures, The Birmingham 
Guild of Handicraft, Bromsgrove Guild; 
door furniture, Charles Smith, Sons and 
Co., throughout ; marble-work (not floors), 
Arthur Lee and Bros.; lifts and cranes, 
Otis Elevator Co., G. Johnson (service 
lifts); laboratory fittings, benches, tables, 
etc., T. Rowbotham: clocks, clock bells, 
etc. ; Joyce and Co. (clock), Taylor and Son 
(clock bells); special furnishings, Lucy 
and Co. (book fittings), Brown and Co, 
(laboratory fittings, i.e., taps, etc.), Hamp- 
ton and Sons, W. Harris, Harris and Shel- 
don, Chamberlain, King and Jones, Lee, 
Longland and Co.; pavement lights, St. 
Pancras Ironworks Co., Ltd.; cement, 
Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., Greaves, Bull and Lakin; 
lime, Buxton Lime Co., J. Board and Co. 


glass 


THE ASHTON MEMORIAL, LANCASTER. 


A finer site could hardly be imagined 
than that chosen by the Right Hon. baron 
Ashton for the memorial to his family. An 
outlook is obtained from the building far 
and wide over the country and adjacent 
coast line. Flights of steps lead to the 
terrace of the building, which is 7oft. above 
the park level. Carriage drives approach 
the steps from several directions. 

The lower hall, which is 43ft. in height 
and diameter, is raised above the terrace 
by a few steps, and is approached through 
open loggias. Large arched openings with 
glazed screens give access immediately 
into the hall, which is hghted through 
these screens. 

An octagonal dome covering in this hall 
is constructed of steel and concrete, and 
is being painted in fresco by Mr. George 
Murray, with subjects representing “The 
Arts; © “Commerce, = )“scietice,” and 
“History.’’ Piastraccia, Rosso Antico, and 
Tinos marbles, in a geometrical pattern, 
form the floor, which has brass grilles 
worked into the design to allow of the 
passage of heated air from the heating 
apparatus below. The floor was executed 
by Anthony Bell and Sons, of Lancaster, 
and the same firm also carried out the 
Cornish granite steps, approaches, and 
balustrades, and all the ornamental and 
other ironwork, including the staircases 
and brass handrails. The structural steel- 
work was made by Edward Wood and 
Co., Ltd. Two staircases in the angle 
turrets lead to the upper gallery or out- 
look, and to the main chamber, from which 
a more extensive view can be obtained. 
Another staircase leads from this hall to 
galleries, one at the base of the peristyle 
of the dome, and the higher one over the 
entablature. On this upper gallery are 
placed groups of statutary representinog 
“Commerce,” “Science,” and “Industry,” 
by Mr. Herbert Hampton. The upper 
part of the drum of the dome is pierced by 
eight openings, which light the cunola 
over the main hall, which is all finished 
with stuc plaster with white joints. The 
whole of the stuc work was carried out 
by Geo. Trollope and Sons and Colls and 
Sons, Ltd., London, with British workmen 
entirely. From the terrace to the belve- 
dere is 118ft., and to the top of the vane 
rom the ground below the stairways 22o0ft. 


A sheet of water is enclosed by the wind- | placed at the foot of the turrets. 
| large electrolier seen in the interior view, 


ing flights of steps, and the niche under 
the landing is designed to accommodate a 
fountain group. Drinking fountains are 
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and other electric fittings, were made by 
Veritys, Ltd. 
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The lower hall is to be used as a 
museum, while the upper will be a lounge 
and reading-room. 

Portland stone has been used for the 
main building. The steps, approaches, 
etc., are built of grey Cornish granite. 
Robin Hood. Greenmoor, and Hopton 


Wood stone have all been employed as 
paving and steps. 

Among the other sub-constractors were 
James Freeman, Sons and Co., Ltd., Pen- 
ryn, who supplied the Cornish granite; 
H. H. Martyn and Co., Ltd., Cheltenham, 


who executed the carving; Henry Hope 


7 


and Sons, Ltd., Birmingham, who sup- 
plied the metal casements; and W. 
Richardson and Co., Darlington, who in- 
stalled the heating system. The Waring 
and White Building Co., Ltd., were the 
general contractors, and Mr. Thomas 
Gamage was clerk of the works. 
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DUNKELD CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 


W. Dunn 


When the choir of Dunkeld Cathedral 
was repaired in 1820, a new roof was added 
it a lower level than the original roof, and 
it fitted in a clumsy way against the east 
gable. It was finished on the inside with 
hideous plaster vaulting, jointed and 
‘oloured to represent stone. This vault 
-omparatively low, and entirely destroyed 
he lofty proportion which must originally 
rave belonged to the interior. At the 
same time, shortening the choir, a thick 
vall was built parallel to the east end. On 
his and the west walls galleries were 
‘rected, and the smaller area was filled 
vith box pews. Recently it was found 
hat many of the old roof timbers were 


DUNKELD_ CATHEDRAL . 


and R. Watson, 


WEST END OF CHOIR. 


decayed badly as to be beyond repair, 
and it was decided that a new roof was 
necessary. The late Sir Donald Currie 
thereupon offered to bear the whole ex- 
pense of putting on a new roof, removing 
partition walls and galleries, and reseating 
the choir. 

Nothing is known as to the form of the 
original roof, and the architects had only 
the outline of its pitch, shown against the 
gable, to guide them. This has been 
accepted, and the new roof has been built 
to the same slope. Its construction is 
interesting, the tie being placed high up 
to allow of the lofty proportion of the 
building being preserved. Of restoration 


FF.R,I.B.A., Architects. 


beyond this there is litthe—removing 
plaster to expose beautiful walls or rubble 
or ashlar masonry, eking out damaged 
window jambs, filling up dowel holes. A 
few small additions in the way of furnish 
ings have been fitted up—an oaken pulpit, 
oak screen, and communion table towards 
the east, with an ambulatory, and at the 
west a small gallery for the organ and 
choir, with a vestry underneath. The 
passages and the main body of the church 
are paved with old stones, but an oak 
woodblock floor was placed under the new 
pews, and a heating system has been in- 
stalled. The Bromsgrove Guild were 
among the sub-contractors. 
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Plan before Restoration of Choir. 
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DUNKELD CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 


Plan after Restoration of Choir. 
WATSON, 
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CHELSEA TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 


This building has been erected on the 
site of the old vestry offices and of the 
former entrance to the public baths in 
King’s Road, Chelsea. It provides accom- 
modation for the Council’s officials. The 
existing Town Hall, to which this build- 
ing is an addition, was erected from the 
designs of the late J. M. Brydon, and, as 
fas as practicable, the general detail of his 
work has been followed. The building is 
of brick, faced on the King’s Road and 
Manor Street elevations with Portland 
stone and Cornish granite. 

A large number of “Mack’’ partitions 
have been used, and the roofs have 
steel principals, and Mack slabs upon 


which the battening and slating are laid. 
The internal joinery is throughout of 
American walnut. ‘The balustrading to 
the staircases is of polished Hopton Wood 
stone. The general contractor is A. N. 
Coles, of Plymouth. The carving is by A. 
Broadbent, Fulham. A. G. (Crosser onlay 
was the quantity surveyor employed by the 
Borough Council. The following are some 
of the sub-contractors: Portland stone, 
Williams and Co., Chelsea Bridge; fire- 
proofing construction, D. G. Somerville 
and Co., Westminster; “Mack’’ partitions 
and slabs, J. A. King and Co.; wall tiling, 
mosaic work, marble, Martin van Straaten 
and Co., London, E.C.; electric glazing, 
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Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


the British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Fins- 
bury ; stoves and grates, gates and railings, 
Thos. Elsley, Ltd., London, W. ; sanitary 
fittings, J. Bolding and Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, N.W.,; electric light fixtures, Wright 
Bros., Chelsea ; door furniture, N. F. Ram- 
say and Co., Westminster ; electric wiring, 
the Electric and General Engineering 
Company, London, E.C.: heating and 
ventilating installations, James Gray, 
Chelsea ; clock works and bell, Gillett and 
Johnston, Croydon; strong-room doors, 
Ratner Safe Co., London, E.C.  orna- 
mental iron grilles, the Falkirk Iron Co., 
London, E.C.; telephones, the National 
Telephone Company, Ltd. 
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THE SELFRIDGE STORE, LONDON. R. Frank Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


A new scale has been given to the archi- 
tecture of Oxford Street by the addition 
of the Selfridge Store. Its general con- 
ception is simple. Over the ground floor 
a giant colonnade is ranged, carrying a 
heavy cornice with a balustrading. “Some- 
what new in this country is the arrange- 
ment o” the windows to the three floors 
embraced by the order. These are con- 
tained in cast-iron frames, designed to 
interfere with the light as little as possible. 
Cast-iron window frames are also used on 
the ground floor. 

There are three basements, the lowest of 
which accommodates the heating, electric 
light, artesian well, motor rooms, etc. 
Storerooms for various departments occupy 
the sub-basement, while staff and dispatch 
accommodation is provided on the base- 
ment along with space for sale purposes. 
Sale rooms occupy the first four floors. 
Besides these the third floor has reception 
rocms, National rooms, post office, rail 
and steamship ticket office, and booking 
office for theatres, etc. 


A restaurant is placed on the fourth 
floor with kitchen and offices, etc., and a 
roof garden is arranged over it. Nine 
passenger and two goods lifts, as well as 
six staircases, serve the building. The 
lifts are worked by electricity. A nove] 
labour-saving apparatus is the gravity 
package conveyor for carrying parcels to 
the dispatch room in the basement. 

Portland stone was used as the facing, 
and the whole building is of fireproof con- 
struction. The general contractors were 
Waring and White, Ltd. Asphal. work— 
some 180,000 sq. ft.—-was done by Thomas 
Faldo and Co., Portland stone work by 
the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., and F. J. 
Barnes, while the carving was executed by 
W. B. Fagan and W. Arrowsmith from 
models supplied by J. Else. Shanks and 
Co., Ltd., of Barrhead, Glasgow, supplied 
the sanitary fittings. The mosaic and 
marble flooring was done by Diespeker, 
Ltd. Malcolm and Allen, of Eglington 
Street, Glasgow, did the electric wiring. 
Veronese, Ltd., of Fulham, made and sup- 
plied between six and seven miles of 30-in. 


girt cornice in the short space of twelve 
weeks. This was fixed by Messrs. Henry 
Johnson and Sons, of London, and Liver- 
pool, who also supplied 3,60oft. of same. 
This firm also executed the reinforced con- 
crete staircases and plastering work. The 
plastering comprised about 5 acres of 


ceiling and 54 acres of wall plastering. 
The whole of this work was carried 
out and completed in four months. 


The cast-iron work supplied by Messrs. 
Walter Macfarlane and Company, Sara- 
cen Foundry, Glasgow, comprises the 
shop windows and entrances on ground 
floor, and the entire bays, mentioned 
above, between the massive Portland stone 
columns from the first to the fourth floor. 
The feature of the shop windows is the 
very large polished plates which are pos- 
sible by this method. Some of these are 
1oft. 4in. long by 12ft. high. Spital and 
Clark carried out the art metal work, rail- 
ings, handrails, etc., and provided some 
of the electric light fittings. Veritys, Ltd., 
also supplied some of these, as well as all 
the gas fixtures. The door furniture and 
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locks were supplied by Yale and Towne. 
Allen and Co. also made some of the rail- 
ings, balusters, etc. The door openings in 
the division brick walls are generally 12ft. 
by 12ft., and are equipped with automatic 
steel rolling shutters of the Kinnear patent 


CENTRAL 


This building is situated at the junction 
of Carr Road and Bootle Street. The site 
is a very restricted one for the accommo- 
dation required, which had to be confined 
as far as possible to the ground floor. The 


building externally is faced with rubbed 
Keighley and Catlow stone. The roofs 


are covered with Arfon green slates, with 
the exception of the roof over the hall, 
which is of concrete and steel covered with 
asphalt. The interior woodwork generally 
is in Danzig oak, as well as all furniture 


Ee BOINBWRGE CIEE 


The facades of this building, which is 
situated at the south-east corner of George 
and Hanover Streets, are built of Portland 
stone, with the exception of the base 
course, which is of Norwegian granite. 
Messrs. Percy Portsmouth and H. S. Gam- 
ley, AA.R.S.A., were the sculptors em- 
ployed, the former doing the figure of 
“Prudence’’ on the dome, and the latter 
the carving on the facades. Offices for the 
company are provided on the ground and 
part of the first floor and basement, while 
the remainder of the building is divided 
into chambers. 

Reinforced concrete was used in the con- 
struction of the floors, which are finished 
with flooring-boards on shallow joists, ex- 
cept in the public office and basement, 
where doloment is laid on the concrete. 
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supphed by Arthur L. Gibson and Co. 
About 470 shutters have been erected. 

Passenger and _ goods lifts were done 
by the Otis Elevator Company. Grinnell 
system of sprinklers was installed by 


Mather and Platt, Ltd. ; the iron party wall 
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doors were supplied by the St. Pancras 
Ironwork Co., Ltd. A vacuum cleaner 
and two sets of Ellington’s patent auto- 
matic injectors are worked from power 
supphed by the London Hydraulic Power 
Company. 


ERE Eee BRAK YemeNEESONS: EANGS; 
J. Rigby Poyser and W. Brandreth Savidge, Architects. 


and fittings. The general contractor was 
Mr. T. E. Sugden, Keighley, and the fol- 
lowing are some of the sub-contractors : 
Stone carvings, H. H. Martyn and Co., 
Cheltenham. Arfon green slates, W. 
Thornton, Bingley. Casements and fit- 
tings, Williams Bros. and Co., Chester. 
Patent glazing, W. H. Heywood and Co., 
Huddersfield. Stone, etc., Standard Range 
and Foundry Co. Sanitary ware and fit- 
tings, W. E. Farrer, Birmingham. Mosaic 


flooring, Diespeker and Co. Electric 
wiring, Carter and Co., Nelson. Modelled 


Black and white rubber flooring has also 
been used in the entrance hall. Panels of 
rose numidian, separated by bands of 
pavonazzo marble, are used to finish the 
walls of the vestibule, and the columns in 
the public office are made of the latter 
marble with gilded caps. 

The strong-rooms are equipped with 
Estler’s patent fire-resisting and space- 
saving steel shelving. 

The building is heated on the “Barker’’ 
patent system, and the public office has a 
special arrangement for extracting air ; the 
incoming air is passed through an ozone- 
generating apparatus. The following were 
the principal contractors : Mason work, R. 
Thorburn and Son, Edinburgh. Joiner 
work, J. Lownie 
Plumber work, Burn 


and Son, Edinburgh. 
Edin- 


and Baillie, 


fiee 


STATION 


plasterwork, the St. George’s Guild. 
Stained glass, Williams Bros. and Co., 
Chester, and Mr. R. Bennett, Manchester. 
Electric light fixtures, the General Electric 
Co., Manchester. Door furniture, James 
Gibbons, Wolverhampton. Gates, rail- 
ings, etc., Jones and Willis, and the St. 
George’s Guild. Stair treads, Patent Vic- 
toria Stone Co., Ltd. Heating and ventilat- 
ing, James Stott and Co., Oldham. Special 
furnishings, Jas. Garvie and Son, Aber- 
deen. Ordinary furnishing, J. Wood and 
Co., Harrogate. 


ASSURANGE COrs (NEW HEAD OFFICE. 
J. M. Dick Peddie, Architect. 


burgh. Plaster work, David Fisher, Edin- 
burgh. Glazier work, Dickson and Walker, 
Edinburgh. Heating, Mackenzie and Mon- 
cur, Edinburgh. Painting, Geo. Dobie 
and Son, Edinburgh. Marble work, Allan 
and Son, Edinburgh. Marble columns in 
public office, Galbraith and Winton, Glas- 
gow. Electric lighting, Middleton and 
Townsend, Edinburgh (Mr. Norman A. 
Thomson, Edinburgh, consulting en- 
gineer). Electric fittings, Singer and Son, 
Frome; Grey and Son, Edinburgh. Lifts, 
Smith, Major, and Stevens, Ltd., Lon- 
don. Lift enclosure, Mackenzie and Mon- 
cur, Edinburgh. Grates, Gray and Son, 
Edinburgh; Fraser Walker and Co., 
Edinburgh. Furniture and furnishings, J. 
and T. Scott, Edinburgh. 
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ADDITIONS - TO GLASGOW “CENT RAIS Sil Alil@ NSS EL Omir as 
James Miller, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


The additions recently made to the Cen- 
tral Station Hotel consist of a large new 
dining saloon, billiard-room, and lounge, 
together with 120 bedrooms and _ suite 


rooms. The three large apartments are 
situated on the first floor. 

The dining saloon is 1osft. long by 48ft. 
wide and 3o0ft. high, and is panelled in 
Italian walnut to the height of r4ft., the 
carving being in lime tree. The walls 


above are panelled in Keene’s cement with 
carton pierre ornament, the ceiling being 
finished in fibre plaster. The main 
columns are of pavonazzo marble with the 


exception of the two at musicians’ gallery 
at end of dining saloon, shown in photo- 
graph, which are of Greek cipollino. The 
fender shown in one of the fireplaces in 
the dining saloon is not the permanent 
one. 


The lounge is elliptical in shape, the 
shape being determined by the outline of 
buildings underneath, which are occupied 
as offices in connection with the station 


ARCHITECTS. 


A.R.1.B.A., 
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NELSON. 


CENTRAL FREE LIBRARY, 


accommodation. This apartment is 66ft. 
long by 27ft. wide, and is panelled its full 
height in Austrian oak. The ceiling is of 
fibre plaster. The small quadrant of a 
circle which forms part of the lounge in 
the angle existed previous to these altera- 


December 31, 190?. 


tions, but its external finishings were re- 
newed to correspond with the new lounge. 
The floor of the lounge is executed in 
coloured marbles. 

The wood-carving of lounge and dining 
saloon was executed by Messrs. H. H 
Martyn and Co., Cheltenham. 

The fibre plasterwork in lounge was 
executed by the Bromsgrove Guild, and 
the ornamental work of plaster ceiling in 
dining saloon was executed by Messrs. 
George Jackson and Sons, London. 


The contractors for the whole works 
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were Messrs. P. and W. Anderson, Glas- 
gow, and the following were their sub- 
contractors : Joiner work, Mr. John Coch- 
rane, Glasgow. Plumber work, Mr. Wm. 
Anderson, Glasgow. Plasterwork, Messrs. 
McGilvray and Ferris, Glasgow. — Slater 
work, John Anderson, Glasgow. Painter 
work, Messrs. C. Carlton and Son, Glas- 
gow, and Messrs. John Orr and Sons, Glas- 
gow, Steel casements, Messrs. H. Hope and 
Sons, Birmingham. Marble work, Messrs. 
Galbraith and Winton, Glasgow. Tile work 
Messrs. Haddow, Forbes and Co., Glas- 
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gow. Heating and ventilating, Messrs. 
Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd., Glasgow and 
Leicester. The glass work of cupola in 
lounge was executed by Messrs. Oscar 
Paterson and Co., Glasgow. The buildings 
are of steel construction throughout, the 
contractors for the steelwork being the 
Motherwell Roof and Bridge Co. The 
sanitary fittings throughout the building 
were supplied by Messrs. Doulton and Co. 
and Messrs. Shanks and Co. Architect, 
Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 15, Blythes- 


wood Square, Glasgow. 
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ST. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


This new school is situated at Hall Place, 
St. Albans, Herts, and the main front faces 
south-west. The sub-soil is clay and 
gravel. A playing-field adjoins the build- 
ing on the south-east side, and there is 
a gravelled playground at the back of the 
building. The main pupils’ entrance is 
at the south-east end, and there is a 
Kindergarten entrance at the north-west 
end. The main entrance for the public is 
in the centre of the front. The building, 
which accommodates two hundred girls, 
supersedes the old school building in Holy- 
well Hill, St. Albans. The accommodation 
comprises seven class-rooms, Kindergar- 
ten room, dining-room, laboratory and 
balance room, art room, and large cen- 
tral hall (75ft. by 25ft.); with stage for 
theatricals, etc. The facing bricks, 231n. 
thick, are in two “colours,’”’ the quoins at 
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angles and openings being light red, and 
the remainder dark red. The stonework is 
of Bath stone. The staircases and land- 
ings are of reinforced concrete. The roofs 
are covered with red sand-faced tiles, with, 
in parts, interlocking tiles. The doors are 
of Columbian pine, stained. Pitch-pine 
wood blocks are laid on the ground floor, 
except in the cloak rooms, lavatories, etc., 
where Doloment is used. The upstairs 
floors are boarded. The laboratory fit- 
tings are of oak, with teak tops. The 
lighting throughout is by means of incan- 
descent gas. The foundations were pre- 
pared by Messrs. Webster and Cannon, of 
Aylesbury, and the superstructure was 
built by Messrs. C. Miskin and Sons, St. 
Albans. Some of the sub-contractors 
were : Asphalte, the Limmer Asphalte Co., 
Ltd.; facing bricks, in two colours, Ken- 


J ABAD WGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
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The accommodation comprises seven class-rooms, kindergarten room, dining room, laboratory and balance room, and Jarge central hall with stage. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


AMIAN L. CHAMPNEYS, ARCHITECT. 


_ ings, 


Amian L. Champneys, Architect. 


dall’s Brick and Lime Co., Radlett, Herts; 
carved work, R. Bridgeman, Lichfield; 
fireproof partitions, Messrs. J. A. King 
and Co. (Mack partitions); interlocking 
tiles, Messrs. H. J. and C. Major; case-~ 
ment fittings and door furniture, G. W. 
Pridmore and Son, Coventry; stoves, 
grates, etc., Messrs. Rosser and Russell, 
Charing Cross, and Messrs. T. Elsley, 
Ltd., London, W. (the latter firm supply- 
ing also the rain-water heads); sanitary 
ware and fittings, Doulton and Co., Ltd. ; 
special flooring, British Doloment Floor~ 
ing Co.; gas fixtures, Sugg and Co.; rail- 
Messrs. C. Hall and Son, West 
Hampstead; folding gate, Bostwick Gate 
Co.; heating and ventilating, Rosser and 
Russell, Charing Cross. 
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SI. PETERS SCHOOL, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
W. H. Ward and Gerald Cogswell, AA.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


This school is built in an eight-acre 
field on the hill behind Weston-super- 
Mare. The site has a gentle slope to the 
south, overlooking the bay, and is sheltered 
towards the north-east by woods. The 
main front faces south, and the principal 
class-rooms and dormitories are planned 
with that aspect, the space facing north 
being utilised for communicating-corri- 
dors, changing-rooms, and __ lavatories, 
dining-hall, and kitchen offices. The sub- 
soil is limestone rock. The building is 
erected directly on this, and excavated 


limestone was used in the walling, a 
further supply being obtained from an ad- 
joining quarry. The dressings are ot 
Monk’s Park Bath stone. Cattybrook red 
bricks have been used for the external 
walls, and the lavatories have a salt-glazed 
dado. The chimneys are of specially-made 
2in. red bricks, pointed with white mortar. 
The roofs are covered with  brindled 
Broseley tiles, and the external woodwork 
is of memel, painted white. Internally, the 
work has been kept extremely plain. Most 
Of lue Woodwork in the school portion is 


$. 


by lee 
Fe  aeeon” 


stained and varnished, and plain iron 
mantels have keen adopted ; but the dining- 
hat] has a moulded wood ceiling and a 
moulded wood mantel. The buildings are 
heated by low-pressure hot water from a 
furnace in the basement, and there is a 
separate furnace for supplying hot water 
to baths, etc. The ventilation is by means 
of fresh-air inlets, the incoming air being 
warmed by radiators, while the outlet is by 
means of tubes connected to an electric-fan 
chamber in the roof. Electric lighting is 
installed. The accommodation is for 
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thirty boarders and thirty day boys. The 
general contractors ‘are’ Messrs. R. Wilkins 
and Sons, Bristol. Several Mack partitions 
(J. A. King’s) have been erected. The main 
floors have been laid by Acme Woodblock 


HAMMERSMITH 


The Public Baths and Washhouses built 
for the Borough Council of Hammersmith 
occupy a site that is of irregular shape, 
though of ample area. While the total 
depth of the site is about 52oft., the front- 
age on the east side is only 7oft., whereas 
the width on the west is nearly twice as 
great; and the difficulties of planning were 
increased by the necessity for observing 
cerlain prescriptive requirements with 
respect to rights of ight, as well as several 
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Flooring Co.; others are paved with 
Carter's red pressed tiles. The plumbing 
and sanitary work was done by Messrs. 
Rowe Bros. and Co., Bristol, who, with 
Messrs. Shanks and Co., supplied the 


conditions of an agreement between the 
London County Council and the Borough 
Council. 


The accommodation comprises: First- 
class swimming pond, tosft. by 34ft.; 
second-class swimming pond, tooft. by 


3ott. ; sixty-three slipper and lassar baths; 
public washhouse fitted with thirty wash- 
ing stalls, thirty drying horses, and three 
hydro extractors, ironing room, establish- 
ment laundry, boiler-house with coal 


SS al 


omesas | 


Sanitary ware and fittings. Folding par- 
titlons were supplied by Messrs. Peace and 
Norquoy, Manchester. The heating and 
ventilating are by Messrs. J. Jeffreys and 
Co., Westminster. 


J. Emest Franck, Architect. 


bunkers, engine room, engineers’ work- 
shop and store, three ticket offices, male 
and female staff mess rooms, club and wait- 
ing rooms, superintendent’s residence, and 
engineer’s residence. 

The bold design of the main arched- 
roof principals over the first-class pond 
was rendered possible by the adoption of 
reinforced concrete. The use of steel 
stanchions would have necessitated projec- 
tions from the wall, but with the adoption 


ERNEST FRANCK, A.R.1I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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of reinforced concrete the stanchions or 
continuation of the main ribs were divided 
at the level of the roofs and corridors, were 
carried across them in an arched forma- 
tion, were continued to the ground floor 
level on each side of the corridor, and 
joined again beneath the ground-floor, the 
lower portions of these stanchions thus 
becoming box-shaped. The architect con- 
sidered that even if the roof trusses had 
been carried out in steel and covered with 
2in. of some non-conducting external coat- 
ing, such a structure would be less fire- 
resisting than ferro-concrete, and the ribs 
showing in the ceiling of this bath are true 
structurally. Moreover, steel roof trusses 
would have required periodical painting ; 
but with reinforced concrete the necessity 
for maintenance hardly arises. 

The frontages are faced with red brick 
with Portland stone dressings. The roof 1s 
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covered with Precelly slating. The inner 
wall-faces of the swimming-bath, the public 
washhouse, and the establishment laundry, 
are of glazed brickwork, while the cornices, 
architraves, and dressings to the windows 
of the first-class bath are of Carrara Ware. 
The private baths, corridors, and other 
rooms are finished with dadoes in glazed 
bricks’ to various heights, the upper por- 
tions of the walls being finished in sirapite. 
The front portion of the entrance corri- 
dors in Lime Grove, and the entertainment 
entrance hall and corridor club-room No. 
1, have dadoes carried out in plain 
coloured tiling from special designs by the 
architect. The gangways of the swimming 
baths are covered with non-slipping rubber 
tiles. 

In the washhouses the sides and backs 
of the partitions to each stall are con- 
structed for an exhaust vapour pipe to be 
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carried the whole length of each range of 
stalls into extract ducts formed in the wall, 
the floor of the washhouse being formed 
to give a fall to this pipe for draining any 
condensation water. A separate connec- 
tion is taken from each boiler into the main 
exhaust pipe, and by this means the wash- 
house is kept entirely free from steam. 
The general contractors were Dearing 
and Sons. of Clarence Works, Halliford 
Street, N. The following are some of the 
sub-contractors: The Expanded Metal 
Co., Ltd., of Westminster, were the sub- 
contractors for the whole of the reinforced 
concrete construction, except the concrete 
foundation rafts under the chimney and 
other portions of the building, which rafts 
were reinforced with expanded steel, and 
constructed by the general contractors. The 
reinforced concrete work comprised the 
two swimming ponds, an elevated storage 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE LARGE SWIMMING POND. 
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tank of 22,850 gallons capacity; nine 
arched roof principals (soft. clear span), 
cantilever gallery round pond, and floors 
and flat roofs thoughout the building. The 
reinforcement throughout was expanded 
steel of various strengths, and Kahn 
trussed bars supplied by the Trussed Con- 
crete Steel Co., of London. The “Ferro- 
crete” brand of Portland cement, supplied 
by the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., was used throughout. 


THE CHURCHILL COTTAGE HOMES. 


The Churchill Cottage Homes were 
built in the Cheddar Valley, Somerset, by 
the late Mr. Sidney Hill, J.P., whose object 
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“Mack” partitions, J. A. King and Co, 
The whole of the bath fittings were sup- | 
plied by Doulton and Co., of Lambeth. | 
Electric light fittings, F. and C. 
Osler, and Fittings, Ltd. Glazed 
bricks, lining to swimming ponds, and | 
porcelain baths, The Farnley Iron Co. ; 
T.L.B. facing bricks to front, T. Law- | 
rence and Sons, Bracknell; tiling to en- | 
trance corridors, Craven Dunnill and Co. : 
tiling to bath gangways, Pilkington Tile 


was to provide twelve comfortable homes 
for the deserving poor. In addition to a 


completely furnished house, each occupant 


ih oii 
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ceiling over main baths, 
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and Pottery Co.; plasterwork to barrel 
F. de Jong and 
Co., Camden Town; fire-grates and 
mantels, Bratt Colbran and Co. ; lightning 
conductors, Joseph Lewis; drainage fit- 
tings, John Jones (Chelsea), Ltd.; the 
whole of the general engineering scheme, 
and the fittings to the public washhouse, 
laundry, etc., J. and D Tullis, Ltd. ; 
wrought ironwork gates and railings, and 
brass foundry work Lockerbie & Wilkinson 


Silcock and Reay, Architects. 


of these homes is given a sufficient weekly 
sum for maintenance, a perpetual income 
of £400 a year being set aside for this pur- 
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FF.R.I.B.A, 


SILCOCK AND REAY, 


GENERAL VIEW FROM THE QUADRANGLE. 


THE CHURCHILL COTTAGE HOMES: 


pose under the endowment scheme ad- 
ministered by trustees. The houses, which 
stand upon freehold land containing one 
and a half acres with a field upon the south 
having an area of four acres belonging to 
the trust, and reserved for ever as an open 
space, are arranged on three sides of a 
quadrangle about one hundred and twenty 
feet square. The third or the south side 
is enclosed by a low brick terrace wall 
coped with stone and ornamented with 


! 
| 
' 
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carved stone vases, and in the centre 15 a 
gateway with fine wrought-iron gates 
giving access to the working gardens with 
which each occupant is provided. Wide 
stone-paved walks run round the four sides 
of the quadrangle, the south walk being 
terminated at each end with a large arbour 
arranged under the main roof, which is 
supported by oak posts and balustrades, 
each arbour containing suitably designed 
oak seats and tables. The quadrangle has 


| 
| 
| 


low brick parapet walls running entirely 
round it, with stone steps leading down 
to the lawn and flower borders; these are 
sunk some two feet six inches below the 
level of the stone-paved walks, and in the 
centre is a large stone sundial with decora- 
tive features in lead, and having a spread- 
ing base of brick, around which is an oak 
seat. 

Flower borders are arranged upon each 
side of the walks in the quadrangle, and 
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HALL-JONES AND CUMMINGS, 


VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
(See page 652.) 


WEST EALING: 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 
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many beautiful rose trees and creepers 
have been planted against the houses and 
arbours. 

The quadrangle faces south and com- see 4 Met Lares 
mands a most beautiful view of the Men- % 
dip Hills, which at this point are well | fateelen__ 
wooded. | ‘ 

The north side is separated from the 
road by a forecourt 2o0oft. long and soit. 
deep, and about five feet above the road 
level, having lawns and walks with flower 
borders and trees, and adjoining the road | 
is a terrace wall of brick with large stone | 
vases and rich entrance gates of wrought 
iron approached by a flight of steps from 
the road. 

The north, east, and west sides of the 
houses are symmetrically designed with | 
gables and recessed arbours having oak | 
posts and arches. The doorways through- 
out are constructed of oak frames and 
arches with oak doors, those in the quad- 
rangle having moulded hoods supported 
by richly carved corbels. 

The walls are of sand-faced brick, with 
hand-made red tile roofs, the windaw 
frames being of oak, with iron casements 
and lead-light glazing. The stone, which 
is sparingly used, is from the Guiting 
Quarries, and its rich yellow tint har- ee OS OFS £05 @). Ts 
monises well with the warm tones of the | i ‘ $e eh 
walls and roofs. eres 

Each house has upon the ground floor a 
living-room and bedroom with a small 
scullery, larder, etc., and upstairs is i i OP nee oe ie : eta 
another bedroom and a large storeroom. = : 
The houses are self-contained and free 
from the usual excrescences at the back; 
there are, in fact, no backs at all as 
generally understood, all the elevations 
being equally important. 

Over the principal entrance to the quad- 
rangle is a large room for the use of the 
trustees, reached by a spiral stone stair- 
case. This room is panelled to a height of 
seven feet, and has a stone fireplace and 
wirdows at each end, on which are the 
coat of arms of the founder. 

The “Worker’’ grates adopted for the 
living-rooms are set in golden brown freetype Che eR ee 


bricks with raised hearths of the same 
material. The bedroom grates have green —S eee 


tile surrounds and tiled hearths, and all 
the fireplaces have simple oak mantels. A Lower Ground Floor Plan, 
guard fender is provided for each living- 
room, and bells enable each house to com- 
municate with the others in case of | 
emergency. 

All the houses are completely furnished 
with substantial oak furniture des ~-ed by 
the architects in harmony with the general 
style of the homes. 

In carrying out the work every en- | 
deavour has been made to obtain and pre- 
serve throughout the old-world character 
and quiet charm attaching to the many 
fine old groups of houses of this kind 
scattered throughout the country, and with 
this end in view no detail, however un- 
important in itself, has been deemed un- 
worthy of attention. 

In the north-west corner of the site and 
adjoining the road a matron’s cottage has 
been built containing two sitting-rooms, a | 
kitchen, three bedrooms, and a bath-room, 
and in the south-west corner a small but 
fully-equipped laundry has been provided 
and built, together with other necessary 
outbuildings. 

The actual cost of the buildings, ex- 
clusive of the cost of land and expenses in 
connection with their erection, amounted 
to £11,000, and the furniture in the 
homes, the trustees’ room, the matron’s ‘ 
cottage, etc., amounted to a further sum | ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, PALL MALL: PLANS. MEWES AND DAVIS AND E. 
of £1,915. The gardens and planting cost | KEYNES PURCHASE, ARCHITECTS. 
about £900 more, | (For View, see overleaf.) 
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This church has recently been erected 
in the south-west district of Ealing. Having 
regard to the desired economy in outlay, 
it was essential that the design should be 
of simple character ; but this is relieved by 


CHURCH OF ST. PAUL) WES Agi Gs 


the tracery of the windows and, there being 
no clerestory, the aisles are unusually lofty 
and give a dignified effect to the interior. 
The church is faced externally with yellow 
bricks and Bath stone dressings, and 


finished internally with similar stone and 
grey sirapite plaster. The walls of aisles 
and chapel are panelled to a height of 12ft. 
and distempered an olive-green colour, the 
east wall of chancel being treated more 


A notable exmple of the French influ- 
ence that will soon be found in Pall Mall, 
on a part of the site occupied by the old 
buildings—formerly the War Offices—be- 
tween the Carlton Club and St. James’s 
Palace grounds, in the new home of the 
Royal Automobile Club. 
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THE FACADE AT PALL MALL. 


ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, PALL MALL. 


Pall Mall (though it exhibits a few aber- 
rations) has been more fortunate than 
most of London’s principal streets, in so 
far as the newer buildings have been for 
the most part at least the equals in design 
of the older structures which they have 


superseded. English sentiment breeds 


reverence for anything that is old, regard- 
less of whether or not the object be intrin- 
sically worthy of it; which, as far as archi- 
tecture is concerned, may be understood 
when one looks upon the good, if common- 
place, old structures, and then upon the 


| pretentious so-called “improvements’’; one 
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Hall-Jones and Cummings, 


elaborately. The pulpit, reading desk, 
and choir stalls are of oak, and the re- 
mainder of joinery pitch pine. The church 
is heated by steam radiators, and fresh-air 
inlet ventilators are arranged in conjunc- 
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and Davis 


grasps in an instant the national anti- 
pathy to “improvements,” sympathiscs 
with it, and gives the protesting public 
credit for at least good judgment. 

The old War Offices were just such com- 
monplace old buildings, with nothing re- 
markable about them—only plain—not 


Mewes 


Architects. 
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tion with these, the foul air being extracted 
by means of a fan in the fléche. The seat- 
ing accommodation of the church is 800, 
and the total cost works out at about 
g:000. The builders were T. H. Kinger- 
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particularly refined, just inoffensive, anc 
the improvement will be a real one. The 
Royal Automobile Club is being built from 
the designs of Messrs. Mewes and Davis, 
with whom is associated Mr. E. Keynes 
Purchase, the honorary architect of the 
club. 


(Lllustrated on page 650.) 


lee and Sons, of Oxford, 


the glass was 
executed by W. 


Smith, of Balcombe 


Street, heating and ventilation by Russell 
and Co., of Lancashire Court, New Bond 
Street. 


and E. Keynes Purchase, Architects. 


Few modern buildings afford such 
opportunities for the displ: iy of an archi- 
tect’s abilities as does a club-house, for 
which there are many obvious reasons. 
There is, for instance, no opposition party 
demanding an investigation of every 
penny spent upon those details and 
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Ground Floor Plan. 


ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, PALL MALL. 


KEYNES PURCHASE, 
materials which come beyond the range of 
“rigid economy,’’ usually the bane of the 
architect’s existence when he is working 
upon the plans of a building that is to 
be erected from funds gathered by the tax 
collector. Neither is there the trouble of 
educating the client from “Victorian 


Gothic’? to serenity, nor the diplomatic 
labour necessary to convince his clients’ 


MEWES AND DAVIS AND E. 
ARCHITECTS. 

lady relations that his design cannot be 
materially improved upon —and cheap- 
ened at the same time—by adopting all 
the suggestions set forth in the architec- 
tural (?) section of some newspaper for 
ladies, which are sometimes brought to 
bear against his ideas as to domestic work. 
Perhaps most fortunate of all is the fact 
that this is in no sense a commercial struc- 


ture. An important social club—especi- 
ally an Automobile Club—implies a cer- 
tain assumption of the wealth of its mem- 
bers, but differs from an expensive hotel, 
in that its object is not primarily to make 
money; and therefore it need not vie with 
its neighbours in pretensions to luxurious- 
ness for the sake of the advertisement en- 
tailed. Moreover, the members of its 
committee may be expected to possess a 
degree of taste and judgment that is per- 
haps hardly so likely to be found in those 
charged with the erection of public or 
ecclesiastical or commercial structures. A 
club committee are less likely, also, to 
leave the architect without information as 
to what is required, or to goad and hamper 
him with unreasonable conditions and 
absurd restrictions. A member of such a 
committee could never be selected from 
the ranks of resolute busy-bodies, even if 
by some strange mischance such a _ pest 
had been admitted to membership. Hence 
obstructive interference or aggressive indi- 
viduality is improbable of intrusion upon 
the domain of the architect, and he is left 
to solve his problem under almost ideal 
conditions. He is given the site, and the 
approximate number and kind of rooms 
for reception and entertainment, for ac- 
commodation of members, and for service. 
The engineering detail, if more compley, 
may be less in evidence than is usually 
necessary in other large buildings. Par- 
ticipating at once in the nature of the 
domestic and public building the high-class 
club is the least of each and the highest 
type of both—the home of good form and 
refinement. Strongly marked or eccentric 
personality, if not discountenanced, is 
genially tolerated; but extraordinary 
originality, especially if it leans to eccen- 
tricity, is #ot clubbable. It follows that 
the character of the architecture of a club 
must be dignified, the style correct, and 
the individual element in design which 
makes a home charming to one person and 
unbearable to another must be eliminated 
from consideration. 

It is for these reasons that impersonal, 
if not strictly monumental, architecture 
has been the rule for the best clubs of the 
West End, high Renaissance being the 
type of design which has prevailed in Pall 
Mall. Of the clubs extending from Water- 
loo Place to St. James’s Palace (which in- 
cludes the Athenzeum, Travellers’, Re- 
form, Army and Navy, and Carlton), the 
facade of the Travellers’ is based upon the 
design of the Pandolfini Palace in Flor- 
ence, and that of the Carlton upon the 
Library at Venice, and the Reform and 
Army and Navy upon places at Rome and 
Venice. 

The Royal Automobile Club, which will 
adjoin the Carlton, follows the precedent 
more or less adopted by the other clubs, 
and owes its inspiration to the former 
Hotel Crillon-Coislin—now the Automo- 
bile Club—in the Place de la Concorde, 
Paris. It would be difficult to find a 
more beautifully studied example of 
modern architecture than the fine fronts 
by Gabriel facing the Place de la Con- 
corde—there are two buildings, exactly 
alike, the former Hotel Crillon-Coislin and 
the Ministére de la Marine—second only 
to Perrault’s colonnade of the Louvre. 

The general contractors are Messrs. 
Waring and White, Limited. Messrs. 
J. A. King and Co. are supplying a 
large quantity of their King fireproof 
pumice concrete partitions, and their Mack 
slabs for use in forming air-ducts, as well 
as concrete blocks for encasing beams. The 
Leeds Fireclay Co. have supplied white 
Impervit glazed bricks and tiles. 
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DODFORD CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


This building has been erected on the 
western slope of a hill between Kidder- 
minster and Bromsgrove, looking out on to 
the Malvern Hills. The new parish of 


pit reached from the tower staircase. It is 
intended to have open-air services for 
children and others during the summer 
months in this cloister court. The struc- 
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presentations of the produce of the district 
—miost of the parishioners get their living 
by market gardening. The cross shown 
on the rood-beam, made of metals and 


Dodford was carved out of the mother 
parish of Bromsgrove, the living endowed 
and the new church buildings erected 
through the munificence of the Rev. W. G. 
Whinfield, a former curate of Bromsgrove. 
The cloisters shown in the photograph sur- 
round a paved court, with an open-air pul- 


ture is built of local bricks, covered with 
cement rough-cast, and with local stone 
dressings. 
Inside the 
arches span the nave and take the place of 
roof principals, and in the soffits of the 
arches are modelled plaster panels with re- 


church massive stone 


VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, 


WORCESTERSHIRE: 


DODFORD CHURCH, 


enamels, is the work and gift of Miss Amy 
Walford, a pupil of Professor Herkomer. 
The beam itse'f is made of silver harewood, 
with emblems of gilded lime tree, and is 
the work of Messrs. Martyn, of Chelten- 
ham. Mr. Charles Beacon, sculptor, 
modelled the Madonna and children on the 
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gable over the cloister entrance... The the Bromsgrove Guild; the stained glass 
general contractors were J. and A. Brazier. | and leaded lights by A. J. Davis. Messrs. 


The modelled plasterwork was executed by 


Wooland, of Hereford, executed the 


acetylene gas lighting; Messrs. Ward, 
Worcester, the heating; and Messrs. 
| Nicholson, Worcester, supplied the organ. 


THE TOWER BUILDING, 


*sTHE!: TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


The Tower Building is one of the largest 
office blocks in Liverpool, the total area 
of the office accommodation being 11,800 
square yards. The name is derived from 
the fact that the site was formerly occupied 
by a castellated structure which in bygone 
times was the fortress of the Earls of 
Derby. The elevation to the ground-floor 
storey is of granite, and for the remainder 
of the height “Carrara”? has been used. 
The main building rises in eight storeys to 
a height of 115ft., in the towers at the 
angles in nine storeys to 130ft., and in the 
main tower in eleven storeys to 153ft. 
above the ground-level. There are three 
public entrances, one in each of the three 


LIVERPOOL. W. AUBREY THOMAS, 


W. 


principal frontages. The planning is 
simple and direct, abundance of light 
being provided. Access to the various 
floors is from three main staircases, and 
from four electric elevators. 

The general contractors are Messrs. 
W. Thornton and Son, Liverpool. The 
fire-resisting floors, stair-cases, and roofs | 
have been constructed by the Kleine | 
Patent Fire-resisting Flooring Syndicate, | 
Ltd., High Holborn, London. The “Car- 
rara’”’ facades were executed by Messrs. | 
Doulton and Co., of the Royal Doulton 
Potteries, Lambeth, who have also sup- | 
plied the sanitary fittings. The exten- 
sive plastering work, plain and decora- 


ARCHITECT. 


Aubrey Thomas, Architect. 


tive (with some fine ceilings in fibrous 
plaster), the reinforced fireproof walls on 
the indented bar system, and the fireproof 
partitions, were executed by Messrs. 
Henry Johnson and Sons, Primrose Hill, 
Fontenoy Street, Liverpool. Messrs. 
Dargue, Griffiths, and Co., Liverpool, 
carried out the electric lighting of the 
Booth Line offices, which occupy the whole 
of the ground floor, and installed their 
D.G. Centralised System of forced circu- 
lation hot-water heating apparatus. Five 
electric passenger lifts have been fitted by 
the Easton Lift Co., Ltd., of Broad Sanc- 
tuary Chambers, Westminster, and the 
chief provincial cities. 
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(Kleine Floors.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER TRUST BUILDINGS, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
(Kleine Floors.) 
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CORN MILL FOR WESTERN COUNTIES AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, BRISTOL. W. H. BROWN, M.S.A., ARCHITECT. 
(Richard Johnson, Clapham. and@Morris’s System.) 
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ENGINEERING WORKSHOPS, SILVERTOWN. 


This building, which was completed at 
the end of January, is erected on the Frazzi 
system. Its length is 21q4ft., width 4sft., in- 
cluding the annexe, with an average height of 
34ft. The whole is carried on a reinforced 
concrete raft especially designed for bearing 
loads put on by a 1o-ton crane. The floor of 
the building also carries a number of heavy 
machines. The building is steel framed, the 
stancheons being of the necessary dimensions 
to carry the travelling crane above men- 
tioned. The walls are formed of 3-in. Frazzi 
slabs jointed in cement, and left bare both 
inside and out, showing the pink. terra cotta 
colour of the material. 

“The slabs are 2ft. long and 1oins. wide, 
with hollows throughout the length, the thick- 
ness of the terra cotta material not exceeding 
3gin. in any part. The whole of the steel 
work externally is covered with casings of 
Frazzi material, so that none of it is exposed, 
with the exception of the down pipes to the 
gutters. The roof is of the saw tooth type, 


ENGINEERING WORKSHOPS, 


the south slopes being also covered with 
Frazzi special roofing slabs, rM%in. thick, in 
3ft. lengths. The slabs are carried on T iron 
rafters spaced 3ft. centres, and are covered 
externally with Major’s double Roman tiles. 
The gutters are formed of asphalt bedded on 
Frazzi slabs. The roof of the annexe is 
flat, and is formed of Frazzi floor slabs, 3ins. 
thick, 3ft. gins. long, carried on rolled steel 
joists, the exterior being covered with 
asphalte laid direct on to the Frazzi material. 
A concrete raft is laid over the floor of the 
whole building, that portion which forms the 
floor of the annexe being supported by piles, 
while the floor of the main building is con- 
structed with sufficient strength to dispense 
with piles entirely. The laying of the con- 


crete, which is formed of broken brick, sand, 
and Portland cement, was done in one opera- 
tion, without any cessation whatever, so that 
no setting had occurred at any point before 
the next portion was thrown in. 
is therefore one continuous 
joints. 


The whole 
mass, without 


SILVERTOWN., LONDON, E. 


(Frazzi 


The cost of this building complete, includ- 
ing the wood block floors, the piles under the 
annexe, the concrete raft, the whole of the 
steel work, also the walling and roofing, 
tiles, sashes, glazing, asphalt doors, gutters, 
tanks, etc., amounted to the sum of between 
£4,500 and £5,000, which, considering the 
exceptional strength required in the building 
to support the machines and the r1o-ton crane, 
may be considered a very low figure, amount- 
ing to not much more than 3%4d. per ft. cube. 

It is interesting to note that the building 
has remained perfectly sound and water tight 
throughout the year, and that no movement 
of the raft has taken place, in spite of the 
heavy loads and the vibration to which the 
whole building has been subjected. 

The steel work was, of course, erected by 
the owners, Messrs. Richard Moreland and 
Sons, and the Frazzi Fireproof Construction 
Co., Ltd., carried out the whole of the con- 
creting and building work, other sub-contrac- 
tors executing the glazing, asphalt, and wood 
floor. 


Construction.) 
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CONCRETE -AND STEEL IN 


1909. 


During the past year the use of concrete 
for many and various purposes showed no 
diminution, and a steady growth of re- 
inforced concrete as a method of building 
construction was everywhere noticeable, it 
having taken its place in ordinary build- 
ing practice, although it is now only a few 
years since it was practically unknown in 
this country. Although the use of steel 
has been more extensive in the past year 
perhaps than in any previous year, we are 
becoming so used to reinforced concrete 
construction that we do not so easily per- 
ceive an advance. A few examples at one 
time attracted much attention, but so 
many buildings have been erected in the 
past year (though fewer, perhaps, than in 
the previous year), and there are con- 
sequently few outstanding features that 
can be singled out in a review of this 
character. The progress, however, that 
has been made in connection with the use 
of concrete for all purposes has resulted 
in the formation of a special society for the 
discussion and general enquiry into all 
aspects. 

The Concrete Institute. 

The inception of the Concrete Institute 
was chronicled in our review last year, but 
the Society was then merely in its begin- 
nings, for the first meeting of the council 
took place only on July 21st, 1908. At 
the end of that same year it had about 450 
members. In the past year the member- 
ship has been about doubled. This is not 
the only respect in which the Concrete 
Institute may be said to have had a very 
prosperous year. Its meetings have been 
very successful in the production of many 
interesting papers and discussions. 

The objects of the Institute are: To 
advance the knowledge of concrete and 
reinforced concrete; to provide a means of 
communication between persons interested 
in the subject, and to hold meetings for the 
discussion of practical and_ scientific 
matters bearing on the general application 
of the materials, and these objects are 
being well served. There is no doubt, for 
instance, that the Institute has done some- 
thing to advance the knowledge of concrete 
and reinforced concrete; and altogether it 
seems to have fairly started upon the use- 
ful career that was anticipated for it. 

Standing committees have been formed 
for science, Parliament, reinforced con- 
crete practice, plain concrete, and tests, 
and that these committees, each with its 
chairman and secretary, are doing good 
service, may be inferred from a single in- 
stance. The London County Council 
(seneral Powers Bill (1909) for the amend- 
ment of the London Building Acts, con- 
tained clauses governing the erection of 
steel-frame buildings and reinforced con- 
crete structures. The original draft was 
opposed by the Concrete Institute, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
other professional bodies, and a delegate 
from the Concrete Institute was examined 
in committee, and as a result of the In- 
stitute’s action various alterations were 
made which improve the Bill, from the 
point of view of those specially concerned 
and the professional public. | Moreover, 
the name of the Concrete Institute was in- 
cluded among those societies who kad to 
be consulted before any regulations were 
brought into force by the London County 
Council. In this way official recognition 


has been given to the Concrete Institute 
by Act of Parliament. 
Standard Calculations. 

This is only one line of the activity of 
the Parliamentary Standing Committee. 
The Science Committee of the Concrete 
Institute, on the other hand, has_ been 
chiefly concerned with the drafting of 
standard algebraic calculations and nota- 
tions for reinforced concrete. The Luistitute 
moved in this matter at quite an early 
stage, before it was approached by the In- 
ternational Commission- on Reinforced 
Concrete to pass its opinion on the point 
of a suggested uniform notation. The 
view of the Concrete Institute was, that it 
was inadvisable to have an International 
notation, as the symbols should be an 
abbreviation of the initial letters of the 
words describing certain mathematical 
quantities, and the Continental terms not 
being quite similar to those of English- 
speaking countries, it was held that, 
though a notation might usefully be de- 
vised for Continental use, a separate nota- 
tion would be better for England and 
America. The Science Committee con- 
sidered the matter in detail, and drew up 
a standard list of symbols, which were sub- 
mitted to the International Commission on 
Reinforced Concrete at its meeting at 
Copenhagen in May of the past year. and 
the American Institutions are now being 
approached with a view to this notation 
receiving the stamp of official approval in 
America as well as in England. Consider- 
ing the amount of literature on the growth 
of a proper theoretical knowledge of re- 
inforced concrete, the work which the Con- 
crete Institute has undertaken in this 
respect, must become of increasing value 
to both the student and the practitioner. 

Practical Investigations. 

Sub-committees of the Science Standing 
Committee were formed to deal with the 
question of the rusting of steel in concrete, 
and with the present practice in respect to 
the bearing power of reinforced concrete 
piles. These sub-committees are collecting 
a good deal of valuable data. The Re- 
inforced Concrete Practice Committee has 
appointed sub-committees to deal (1) with 
a practical preventive measure against the 
expansion and contraction of reinforced 
concrete floors; (2) a simple specification 
for foremen, etc., as to the dampness of 
concrete mixtures for plain concrete and 
reinforced concrete; and (3) practical 
methods of fixing these materials. These 
are all subjects of immediate and general 
importance. The Parliamentary Commit- 
tee is also considering the means to get 
local Bills amended to enable the use of 
reinforced concrete without the present 
serious restrictions. 

Valuable Papers. 

In February last a valuable paper on the 
commercial aspect of reinforced concrete 
was read by Mr. Lucine Seraillier ; and in 
March Mr. E. P. Wells delivered a paper 
on concrete in arched bridge construction. 
In May a paper was read by Mr. H. K. G. 
Bamber on the setting of Portland 
cement as a means of preventing .expan- 
sion. 


* 


Visits. 

In the summer, visits 
works of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Ltd., at Swanscombe; to 
the reinforced concrete building of the 


were paid to the 


General Post Office extension; and to the 
Western District Post Office, both of which 
are situated in London, and have been 
erected under H.M. Office of Works. In 
November, the winter session of the Con- 
crete Institute again began with a general 
meeting, when a lecture was delivered by | 
Mr. Richard L. Humphrey, dealing with 
the general application of reinforced con- 
crete in the United States. 
Science of Design. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers has 
felt the necessity of doing something to 
place the science of reinforced concrete 
design on a surer footing, and though the 
R.I.B.A. Joint Committee of Engineers 
and Architects, which published a most 
valuable report on the subject some time 
ago did the pioneer work, and comprised 
members who have made a special study 
of the subject, yet we find only one mem- 
ber, Prof. Unwin, upon the Committee of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
body, as appointed, will no doubt add its 
quota to the growing volume of responsible 
professional opinion that reinforced con- 
crete represents a most valuable advance 
in constructive methods, and one which 
offers economy, durability, and many other 
advantages. 

The American Society of Engineers, late 
in the day, proposed also to appoint a 
similar committee to investigate the sub- 
ject, and though it consisted of a number 
of engineers not specially noted as having 
specialised in reinforced concrete, its re- 
port published last year confirmed prac- 
tically the whole of the opinion of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ Com- 
mittee, and helped to convince even the 
most conservative members of the pro- 
fession of the advantages of reinforced 
concrete. 

Concrete at the Building Exhibition. 

At the Building Trades Exhibition at 
Olympia, a large number of the exhibits 
dealt with concrete and reinforced con- 


Crees 
Government Departments and Reinforced 
Concrete. 
H.M. Office of Works have set the 


official seal upon reinforced concrete con- 
struction by applying it in the construction 
of the extension of the G.P.O., and in the 
building of the new Western District Post 
Office. The former is being carried out 
under’-Sir Henry. Tanner, 15.0755 by 
Messrs. Holloway Bros., Ltd.. contractors 
for the reinforced concrete work, as well as 
for the general finishing of the building. 

We have referred above to the visit 
which was paid to this building by the 
members of the Concrete Institute, and 
also to their visit to the other building 
finished this year, namely, the Western 
District Post Office, which was constructed 
on the Coignet system by Messrs. W. King 
and Sons, contractors. That H.M. Office 
of Works are evidently favourably in- 
clined to reinforced concrete construction 
may be inferred from the fact that in the 
past year tenders were invited for the 
erection of a new Money Order Office at 
Holloway, which contract was assigned to 
the same contractors as those employed 
for the Western District Post Office, this 
being also carried out by the same archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works 
also invited tenders for work at Birming- 
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ham, and for the construction of new fire- 
proof roofs to the National Gallery in rein- 
forced concrete, ; 

Local Government Board Apathy 

The only official direction in which we 
have to chronicle a sad lack of apprecia- 
tion, and apparently a determined effort to 
stand in the way ot progress, is the action 
of the Local Government Board in refus- 
ing to grant loans on reinforced concrete 
construction for more than about ten to 
fifteen years. The life of reinforced con- 
crete structures is fully equal to those on 
which the repayment of loan period is 
thirty years, and though the action of the 
officials of the Local Government Board 
has been called in question in Parliament, 
and whereas other branches of the public 
service, such as the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and “H.M. Office of Works, 
have utilised the material extensively, yet 
nothing seems to move the Local Govern- 
ment Board. We hope that in due time 
this body may be persuaded of the error 
of its ways. but it is positively ridiculous 
for one official body thus to stand in the 
way of progress and set its face against 
scientific opinion. 

The amendment of the London Build- 
ing Act above referred to will have a great 
influence on building construction in 
London, and, perhaps, indirectly through- 
out the country. Considerable agitation is 
being directed to the endeavour to promote 
steel-frame construction in London in 
which the whole of the load is carried 
upon the steel frame, so that the walls can 
be reduced to a minimum thickness, and 
the necessity of constructing them in the 
same thickness from top to bottom, as re- 
quired by the old London Building Act, 
obviated, 

Steel-framed Buildings. 

In connection with steel-frame build- 
ings, reinforced concrete has found much 
favour for the construction of floor-slabs; 
but attached to the clauses of steel work 
construction we find others enabling the 
London County Council to permit the 
erection of reinforced concrete structures ; 
and this we think perhaps of more import- 
ance, for it seems that reinforced concrete 
can successfully compete with steel work 
construction, and the latter will therefore 
occupy probably a secondary place. The 
rules have not yet been drafted, but build- 
ings of the new construction are now per- 
missible, and this permission should in- 
crease the use of reinforced concrete 
enormously. 

Notable Examples. 

In respect to other notable buildings in 
construction in the past year, we may first 
of all refer to the new Wesleyan Memorial 
Hall, in Westminster, which is being 
erected on the Kahn system. In this build- 
ing there is a very large concrete dome, 
besides other interesting structural mem- 
bers. Another very interesting building 
in reinforced concrete is the new Y.M.C.A. 
building in Manchester, also on the Kahn 
system, in which the beams are of enor- 
mous size, as certain upper floors have to 
support unusual loads. At Kinlochleven, 
extensive works of reinforced concrete are 
being erected on the Coignet system for 
the British Aluminium Company. The 
culvert for the supply of water for power 
purposes in connection with the same is 
also formed of concrete reinforced with 
expanded metal. 

Bridges. 

An interesting road bridge, reinforced 
with expanded metal, has been erected at 
Therverton, in Devonshire. Other bridges 
have also been carried out with reinforce- 
ment in expanded metal, a girder bridge 
at Chalderton, near Salisbury, for 
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example. Tenders were invited in the 
past year for a large 134ft. single-span 
arch, 8oft. in width, to cross the river 
Mersey at Warrington. The system of re- 
inforced concrete upon which this will be 
built has not yet been decided, but it shows 
the magnitude of the works which are 
being projected in this new construction. 
An interesting controversy took place in 
connection with the construction — of 
bridges, the matter being one of dispute 
between the respective advocates of re- 
infcrced concrete and of steel work, for 
the re-erection of the bridge over the river 
Suir at Waterford, in Ireland. The 
original proposal for a steel structure may 
have been somewhat extravagant, but cer- 
tainly the saving offered by the reinforced 
concrete scheme was very considerable, 
and it is probable that reinforced concrete 
will be adopted, though efforts are being 
made to reduce the cost of a steel struc- 
ture. It has been decided to build a new 
bridge across the River Nore at Kilkenny, 
in place of the existing one. The total 
length is 196ft., and the width 3o0ft., and 
the centre arch will have a span of 14oft. 
In contrast with the action of the English 
Local Government Board, we may record 
the action of the Irish Board of Public 
Works, who have shown their confidence 
in reinforced concrete by extending the re- 
payment of the necessary loan to 50 years, 

As regards plain concrete, the most ex- 
tensive construction completed this year is 
Dover Harbour, which was opened by 
H.R:H: the Prince of Wales. This is a 
gigantic work, but, of course, the use of 
concrete in mass or in monolithic blocks is 
not new. The example at Dover, however, 
is a striking one in respect to the great 
advantages which concrete offers to 
modern engineers. 


Miscellanea. 

Among the interesting applications of 
concrete is the construction of reinforced 
concrete pipes for water mains, sewers, 
etc., and the construction of reinforced 
concrete telegraph and _ electric power 
transmission poles. The Bonna and Siguit 
systems of making reinforced concrete 
pipes have received extended application 
in the past year. Concrete blocks for the 
construction of walls of all kinds have been 
proved now to be economical and suitable 
for the construction of small and large pro- 
perties, from sheds and dwelling-houses up 
to churches and other monumental struc- 


tures, and their use is growing. a bie 
efforts of the pioneer concrete block 
machine makers are gradually being 


awarded with success. We may refer to 
only that of the Newbiggin Colliery Co., 
Ltd.. recently placed with the Wingett 
Concrete Construction Co., Ltd., for 602 
miners’ houses. Another interesting 
application is the use of reinforced con- 
crete for the construction of fences, posts, 
etc. These have been extensively used in 
the United States, and they are coming 
into use in this country. An experimental 
fence has already been erected for the 
Great Eastern Railway Company. 

Among the examples of reinforced con- 
crete which have been erected in London 
during the last year, may be mentioned 
the recent plumbago mill, erected at Bat- 
tersea for the Morgan Crucible Company, 
Ltd., the contractors for which are the 
Empire Stone Company, the reinforce- 
ment being patent indented steel bars. 


Notable Works of the Year. 


Among the numerous structures erected 
on the Kahn system in the past year, we 
may specially refer to as worthy of note, 1s 
a stand for the Rugby Football Union, the 
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stores for the Bank of England at Roe- 
hampton, in both of which cases the Cubitt 
Concrete Construction Co. were the con- 
tractors ; bathing pond at Castleton Baths ; 
New South American Bank, Broad Street, 
London; block of warehouses at Watling 
Street; and the Kodak Company’s factory 
at Harrow (D. G. Somerville and Gore con- 
tractors). 

The British Reinforced Concrete En- 
gineering Company, Ltd., had a successful 
year, their works comprising large rail- 
way Culverts at Bromborough, bridges at 
Hallington and Swimburn, water towers at 
Castle Eden and Trafford Park, reservoirs 
at Titley and Huddersfield, warehouses at 
North Wales and on the Thames Embank- 
ment, machine shops and stores at Gou- 
rock, chemical works at Ditton, and other 
minor works. 

On the Coignet system, in addition to 
above-mentioned works, were carried out 
workshop floors for Messrs. Henry Atkin. 
son and Sons. Carlton Hall, Leeds: new 
pavilion for the Leeds Golf Club, Ltd. ; 
floors at the Leeds Maternity Hospital, 
swimming bath at Yeadon and Guiseley 
Schools; the floors and roof for an hotel 
at Boar Lane, Leeds. 

Messrs. The Empire Stone Co., Lidey 
have been carrying out new offices for the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company at 
Kingston, Jamaica, and an extension to 
the Dunlop Rubber Company’s works in 
Castle Lane, Birmingham. 

The United Kingdom Fireproofing Co., 
Ltd., have carried out various works, 
among which may be mentioned the Don- 
caster Racecourse stands, New Barnet 
Church, Manchester Telephone Exchange, 
Epps’s Cocoa Factory, and Panton Street 
Brewery, Cambridge, also the Northern 
Assurance Buildings at Glasgow, 

The Patent Indented Steel Bars have 
been employed in many buildings in the 
past year—too numerous, in fact, to be 
mentioned in detail, but we may refer 
specially to the Automobile Club in Pall 
Mall, London, the floors and retaining 
walls of which are of concrete reinforced 
with indented bars. Water towers at Rhyl 
and Leicester, retaining walls at Wembley, 
sea wall at Teignmouth, Fortt’s premises 
at Bath, baths at Heeley and Glossop 
Road and Madeley Street, Sheffield. floors 
of schools at Maidstone, Ramsgate, Brom- 
ley, and Sheerness. 

Messrs. The Cubitt Construction Co., 
Ltd., carried out some large works for 
Messrs. Whitbread and Co., at Chelsea, in 
addition to those already mentioned. 

Messrs. D. G. Somerville and Co. car- 
ried out a viaduct with reinforced concrete 
poles for the Norwich Corporation, water 
tower at Portslade, and a water tower at 
Leicester, and Chilham bridge. 

The Armoured Tubular Flooring Co. car- 
ried out a factory at Bromsgrove, floors of 
a boot factory, and Bromsgrove Secondary 
School at Sowerby Brigg, at Foundry, Bel- 
fast, at the new Royal Infirmary, Sheffield, 
and at the new Secondary Schools at Barn- 
staple, and at the Great Western Hotel at 
Fishguard Bay. 

Messrs. Leslie and Co., Ltd., carried out 
percolating beds at Kempton Park, at 
Staines in connection with works for the 
Metropolitan Water Board, foundations to 
the new South Kensington Post Office, the 
Strand Palace Hotel, London; bridge work 
at Barton Mills for the West Suffolk 
County Council; new factory at Bow for 
Messrs. Bryant and May, Ltd. 

The Expanded Metal Co. have so many 
buildings as to preclude a list, but eleven 
important works are shown in the follow- 
ing pages. 
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ANGLO-SDUTH-AMERICAN BANK, BROAD STREET LONDON  E.C. WAREHOUSES, WATLING STREET, LONDON EsGr 
(Kahn Reinforcement.) 
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CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, SHOWING NEW WEST BLOCK. J. S. GIBSON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


COAL BUNKERS AT HAMMERSMITH FOR THE METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 
Wm. B. BRYAN, M.Inst.C.E., CHIEF ENGINEER. 
(Holloway Bros., Ltd., Contractors.) 
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NEW GARAGE AND WAREHOUSE ROOMS, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. MARCUS O. TYPE, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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NEW GARAGE AND WAREHOUSE ROOMS, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, _ BIRMINGHAM. 
MARCUS O. TYPE, A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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View showing first floor, staircase well on the left. 


View of basement. 
NEW GARAGE AND WAREHOUSE ROOMS, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. MARCUS O. TYPE, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
(Kahn reinforcement.) 
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MANCHESTER TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. LEONARD STOKES, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


NEW BARNET CHURCH. 


The whole of the foundations, stanchions, bearns, etc., of th’s building have been constructed in reinforced concrete. 


(United Kingdom Fireproofing Company’s Reinforcement.) 
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BRIDGE AND VIADUCT AT BROADHEATH, 


STORES FOR MESSRS. WHITBREAD AND CO., CHELSEA. 


(Cubitt Concrete Construction Co., Contractors. 


Built with Saxon Portland Cement.) 
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RETAINING; WALL, MESSRS. MAPPIN AND WEBB’S PREMISES, CHEAPSIDE AND QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. A. DREW, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


This retaining wall, only 14 in. thick, supports the exceptionally heavy motor traffic, etc., along Cheapside and Queen Victcria Street. The cantilever 
forms the sole support of pavement and all pipes, mains, etc. 


JAM TFACTORY, DUBLIN, IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION FOR WILLIAMS AND WOODS, LTD. DONNELLY AND MOORE, ARCHITECTS. 


The whole framework of the building, including four floors, flat roof, columns, balconies, and basement retaining walls, is constructed in reinforced 
concrete. The floors have been designed to carry very heavy loads, as much as 8 cwts., per foot super in one case. There is also a suspended 
gallery, and a tunnel is included in the scheme of reinforced concrete. 

(Indented Bar Reinforcement.) 
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ROOF TRUSSES, NATIONAL G4LLERY, LONDON. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RECORDS OFFICE, ROEHAMPTON. A. C. BLOMFIELD, F.R.I.B-A., ARCHITECT. 
(Kahn Reinforcement.) 
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ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO.’S_ PREMISES, KINGSTON, JAMAICA, LIONEL U. GRACE, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Photo: T. Lewis. 


EXTENSION OF WORKS, DUNLOP RUBBER CO., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
(The Empire Stone Co., Ltd., Contractors.) 
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BRIDGE OVER THE LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
(Holloway Bros., Ltd., Contractors.) 


TANK AT KEMPTON PARK FOR THE METROPOLITAN WATER’ BOARD. W. B. BRYAN, M. Inst. C.E., CHIEF ENGINEER | 
(Leslie and Co., Ltd., Contractors.) 
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STAND, DONCASTER RACECOURSE. 


COCA FACTORY FOR MESSRS. JAMES EPPS AND Co. EDWIN T, HALL. 


F.R.1.B.A. 


The floors of this building were tested up to 6 cwt. per foot withZonly 4 in. deflection. 


5 
(United Kingdom Fireproofing Co.’s System.) 


December 31, 1909. 
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INTERIOR OF PAVILION FOR THE LEEDS GOLF CLUB, LTD. CARBY HALL AND DALBY, ARCHITECTS. 


WORKSHOPS FOR HENRYZATKINSON AND_SONS, LEEDS. 


(Henry Atkinson and_Sons, Contractors. Coignet Reinforcement.) 
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INTERIOR KODAK FACTORY, WEALDSTONE 


WHARF AT PORTSLADE. 


(D. G. Somerville & Co., Contractors.) 
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BIRMINGHAM TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 


( ubitt Concrete Construction Co., Contractors. Built with Saxon Portland Cement.) 


PANTON STREET BREWERY, CAMBRIDGE. 


(Floors fy the United Kingdom Fireproofing Co. Spans 24 feet.) 
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